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A FAMILY  HLSTOlir. 

BY  HARKfUT  MAFSTI.VKAU. 


< II  lITBK  X.  A DOWNWARD  TK.VDKNOY. 

For  »me  months  nothing  came  of  tho  watch 
kept  on  tho  great  wealth-making  machine,  and 
on  its  movers.  The  accounts  from  tho  Anti- 
podes became  more  and  more  superb  as  new 
regions  were  said  to  bo  laid  open,  till  grave 
and  responsible  gentlemen  begau  to  bilk  of 
dividends  of  fifty  per  cent.  Of  course,  all 
who  listened  and  believed  invested  trust- 
moneys,  when  possible,  in  that  stock  ; and  they 
advised  all  their  relatives  and  friends, — all 
widows  and  spinsters,  and  all  possessors  of  the 
smallest  portion  of  an  independence,  to  do  the 
same.  The  new  greatnos  seemed  to  grow 
faster  than  the  wealth.  At  the  Birth  lay  there 
was  such  a crowd  at  Court  as  hud  never  been 
known  before  ; and  some  who  were  wont  to  be 
seen  there  went  home  as  soon  as  they  could 
extricate  themselves  from  the  “ mob,”  as  they 
called  tlroso  they  left  behind.  Others  remained 
to  pay  court  to  the  new  people,  and  to  recom- 
mend them  to  his  .Majesty’s  good  graces.  Tho 
South  Sea  gentry,  as  they  were  called,  were 
made  to  think  themselves  greater  than  anybody 
there,  except  the  King  himself,  and  perhaps 
the  Prince  and  Princess.  Those  of  the  Minis- 
ters who  were  unconnected  with  the  South  Sea 
House  were  nobody  : and  the  King  himself 
was  greatest,  because  he  was  Governor  of  the 
Company.  Tho  Craggs  family  were  almost 
worshipped  by  the  prudent  people.  Esther 
and  her  brother  Were  declared  the  handsomest 
young  people  present  ; and  their  father  was  as 
much  sought  as  if  he  had  been  agreeable, — 
which  no  one,  even  on  that  day,  attempted  to 
suggest  that  he  was. 

The  ladies  of  his  family  had  waited  for  the 
Birthday  before  going  down  to  Milbury  ; as  his 
Majesty  had  waited  for  it  before  going  over  to 
Hanover.  Nanny  was  to  be  confined  at  Mil- 
bury,  and  In  r .other  and  sister  were  to  t ike 
her  there.  Her  husband  had  sailed  for  South 
America,  where  a well-salaried  post  had  been 


assigned  him  at  the  most  marvellous  of  the 
mines,  where  he  had  besides  art  opportunity 
of  creating  wealth  for  himself  in  a rather  re- 
markable way.  He  had  authentic  information 
that  certain  ores  in  that  region  had  the  pro- 
perty of  turning  into  gold,  or,  it  might  be, 
revealing  the  gc.ld  hidden  in  them,  by  being 
touched  with  tho  precious  metal  in  a state  of 
purity.  Harry  had,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  got 
together  some  pieces  of  gold,  to  begin  with 
Her  confinement  over,  Nanny  was  to  bo  ready 
to  go  to  him,  with  her  infant,  as  soon  after 
hearing  of  his  arrival  as  she  could  obtain  a 
passage.  It  was  agreed  between  the  husband 
and  wife  that  Nanny  should  accumulate  all  tho 
gold  she  could,  in  any  shape  that  she  eould 
carry  out.  If  her  father  could  bo  persuaded 
to  give  her  now  an  equivalent  for  a present 
payment  of  whatever  he  might  intend  to  leave 
her  at  his  death,  and  she  could  convey  tho 
amount  in  guineas,  so  as  to  purchase  bars  of 
the  Company  on  the  spot,  tho  fortune  of  tho 
Ives  family  was  made.  Such  were  tho  mining 
and  commercial  notions  of  Harry  and  his  wife 
after  their  life  on  their  farm  first,  and  their 
training  in  ’Change  Alley  afterwards.  Vtfd 
they  were  not  at  all  more  absurd  than  nr  my 
that  worfi  held  by  persons  much  less  innocent 
than  themselves. 

Milbury  had  cover  seemed  so  delightful  as 
this  summer.  Nanny’s  confinement  over,  all 
was  repose  and  pleasure.  The  repose  was 
keenly  enjoyed,  because,  to  say  the  truth,  .Mr. 
Craggs’  temper  and  manners  had  been  of  late 
very  trying  to  his  family.  He  had  always  I 
been  somewhat  formidable  in  hw  home  : but 
now  he  was  much  altered, — anxious  and  cross 
ami  rude  at  tho  very  time  when  he  was  envied 
as  the  most  prosperous  man  in  England.  Afu  r 
over}*  proper  endeavour  to  persuade  hun  to 
come  down  to  Milbury  to  rest  from  his  toils, 
his  wife  and  daughters  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  enjoyment  of  tho  pok  and  the  ilowvr 
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gardens,  the  dairy  and  the  poultry  yard.  It 
was  a hot  summer  ; and  never  had  the  deep 
shade  of  woods,  and  the  fresh  grass  beside  the 
ponds  been  so  delicious  as  this  blessed  summer. 
The  infant  throve  m the  open-air  life  it  led  ; 
and  mother  and  grandmother  throve  with  it. 
Mrs.  Craggs  now  believed  that  Esther  really 
was  sincere  in  saying  that  she  refused  to  marry 
because  she  did  not  wish  it.  Unless  she  was 
so  minded,  she  could  not  be  so  happy  as  she 
was  in  the  quiet  life  of  Milbury  ; and  yet  what 
alliances  she  had  declined, — to  her  father’s 
vexation  and  displeasure  ! Her  mother  and 
James  had  been  very  good,  or  she  could  hardly 
have  done  it. 

After  a time,  the  quiet  was  no  longer  alto- 
gether unbroken.  F cw  London  people  appeared 
so  far  west  as  Milbury  ; but  there  were  some 
who  had  gone  up  from  Cornwall  for  the  season, 
and  were  returning  ; and  they  took  a peep  at 
Milbury  and  its  ladies  on  the  way.  The  news 
they  brought  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  King 
was  gone,  the  Directors  of  his  great  Company 
had  begun  running  down  as  illegal  every 
bubble  but  their  own.  Why  wrere  such  specu- 
lations called  bubbles  ? Nobody  could  tell  why ; 
but  they  were  now  called  so  by  everybody. 
And  they  well  might ; for  almost  every  one  had, 
so  far,  burst  at  the  mere  touch  of  a prose- 
cution. Those  fur  making  butter  from  beech- 
trees,  for  insurance  against  divorce,  for  apply- 
ing an  air-pump  to  the  brain,  for  dealing  in 
hops,  and  for  teaching  the  easting  of  nativities, 
collapsed  first  ; those  for  establishing  loan 
offices  and  for  furnishing  funerals  held  their 
ground  at  present. 

The  next  visitors  reported  that  these  had 
also  given  way,  and  that  it  was  said  to  be 
doubtful  whether  the  great  Company  would 
not  extinguish  every  rival  it  had. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  were  out  of  sight, 
their  hostesses  were  glad  to  forget  the  money- 
market,  and  every  topic  connected  with  it. 
They  had  had  enough  of  it  in  London.  As  if 
to  indulge  their  mood,  their  letters  from  Lon- 
don said  scarcely  anything  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Craggs  wrote  seldom,  brietly,  and  some- 
what grullly.  James’s  letters  were  as  affec- 
tionate as  ever  ; and  the  old  family  jests  were 
! sprinkled  through  them  : there  was  more  fun 
about  the  clumsy  Germans  ; but  there  was 
* annoyance  mixed  with  it.  Those  people  were 
low-minded,  rapacious,  cowardly,  and  incon- 
siderate to  the  friends  they  owed  most  to. 
They  had  stolen  away  to  Hanover,  one  after 
another  ; and  after  they  were  gone,  it  came 
out  that  every  one  of  them  had  sold  out,  and 
carried  the  vast  profits  of  their  speculations  to 
Germany.  There  was  strong  indignation  at 
this  throughout  London  : the  Jacobites  made 


the  most  of  it  ; and  the  consequences  were 
unpleasant,  and  might  he  very  serious,  to  the 
frieuds  who  had  helped  them  to  their  gains. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  their  way  of  abscond- 
ing gave  an  air  of  discredit  to  their  specula- 
tions, which  might  operate  very  mischievously 
on  the  Company’s  influence  and  affairs.  Ilis 
mother  must  not  suppose  him  to  mean  any- 
thing more  than  he  had  said.  The  market 
was  in  a good  state  as  yet.  The  stock  was  not 
much  down  ; and  if  the  decline  could  bo 
stopped  W’here  it  was,  all  might  be  as  well  as 
it  was  a week  ago,  when  the  stock  was  quoted 
at  cloven  hundred,  if  his  mother  understood 
what  that  meant. 

If  she  did  not,  Nanny  could  tell  her  ; but 
none  of  the  three  cared  to  discuss  such  points. 
They  were  longing  for  the  next  letter,  which 
was  to  arrive  very  soon.  So  it  did  ; but  it 
was  short  and  less  legible  than  usual.  James 
owned  that  he  had  been  hurried  and  harassed 
for  some  days,  and  that  he  was  feeling  the 
effects.  The  excessive  heat  wras  enough  to 
make  a man  ill,  if  he  was  neither  a Secretary 
of  State  nor  a South  Sea  Director. 

Mrs.  Craggs  at  once  said  that  she  should 
return  to  London  the  next  day.  She  would  „ 
take  servants  with  her,  but  not  her  daughters. 

A few  hours  after,  an  express  brought  a sum- 
mons from  Mr.  Craggs.  James  was  very  ill. 

It  was  bad  for  him  that  everything  was  going 
wrong.  Misfortunes  were  happening  hourly. 

It  was  not  safe  to  explain,  even  by  a special 
messenger  ; for  he  might  be  intercepted.  Sus- 
picion wras  all  abroad.  Airs.  Craggs  must 
come  immediately  ; and  then  she  would  hear 
.all.  Esther  must  not  come,  however  much  she 
might  wish  it  ; for  the  nature  of  James’s  illness 
rendered  it  improper.  It  was  fever  of  some 
sort  ; and  his  sisters  must  not  come  in  the 
way  of  it. 

“ It  is  the  small-pox  ! ” thought  Esther. 

“It  is  the  small-pox  ! ” exclaimed  Nanny. 

“Oh,  Nanny!  how  can  you  say  such  a 
thing  ? ” cried  the  terrified  mother. 

“ Well,  mother  ; it  may  not  be.  We  don’t 
know  : but  that  was  your  own  thought.  I 
know  it  by  your  face.” 

“ Pray  Heaven  it  may  not  be  the  small- 
pox ! ” sobbed  the  poor  mother.  “ Yes, — 
many  do  get  through  it.  Yes,  we  have  known 
some  who  came  well  through  it.  But — God 
forgive  me  for  thinking  of  such  a thing  at  such 
a time  ! — how  different  they  always  looked  from 
what  they  ever  did  before  ! And  who  else  ever 
had  such  a face  as  my  hoy’s  ! If  God  ever 
made  such  another,  I never  saw  it.  Oh,  Mr. 
Dryden  best  said  what  it  is, — what  it  was 
when  he  saw  it  last, — what  he  may  never  see 
again.  Mr.  Dryden  said  it  of  the  Duke  of 
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Monmouth  ; but  it  waa  as  if  hu  was  thinking 
of  my  James  when  lie  wrote  it  : * Ami  Para- 
dise waa  opened  in  his  faceg?  J5ut  I aru  talking 
instead  of  going  to  him  ! ” 

It  waa  too  true  that  tho  beauty  of  that  faco 
would  never  lie  seen  again. 

Though  the  anxious  mother  travelled  tho 
twenty-four  hours  through,  it  was  three  days 
before  she  got  home. 

Her  heart  was  in  her  mouth  as  tho  carriage 
entered  tho  Square.  There  it  was  suddenly 
stoppi'd  by  a man  who  spoke  to  tho  driver. 
The  man  was  one  of  Mr.  Graggs’  servants, — 
not  in  his  livery.  He  delivered  his  message, 
and  disappeared  before  any  questions  could  bo 
asked.  His  master  desired  that  Mrs.  Graggs 
would  turn  round,  and  alight  at  tho  stables, 
in  tho  next  street  If  she  drove  up  to  tho 
front  door,  she  might  be  insulted. 

There  were,  in  fact,  some  strange  and  dis- 
agreeable cries  heard  in  the  direction  of  tho 
house.  It  could  not  bo  said  that  there  was  a 
mob  in  the  square  , but  there  were  groups  of 
noisy  people,  and  before  the  railings  a company 
that  persisted  in  groaning  when  anybody  en- 
tered or  left  the  house,  or  appeared  through 
the  windows.  One  of  the  physicians  in  attend- 
ance spoke  to  the  people  from  the  doorsteps, 
eutreating  them  to  Vie  quiet  for  the  sake  of  tho 
gentleman  who  lay  ill  of  the  small-pox  ; and 
some  wont  away  : hut  others  soon  came,  and 
took  up  tho  cry  of  the  hour.  The  Graggs, 
father  and  son,  were  desired,  on  pain  of  popular 
vengeance,  to  bring  back  tho  German  women 
and  their  English  wealth.  Young  Mr.  Craggs 
had  so  favoured  tho  King’s  mistresses  as  to 
make  them  as  rich  as  queeus  ; and  he  must 
bring  them  back,  with  every  guinea  of  their 
English  money,  and  make  them  pay  those  they 
had  robbed,  or  take  the  consequences.  When 
Mrs.  Cragg3  entered  her  house  by  the  back 
door,  and  passed  into  tho  hall  through  ser- 
vants, somo  out  of  humour,  some  pitying,  and 
all  alarmed,  she  heard  execrations  and  jests 
outside,  and  groans  for  the  dear  son  who  had 
been  kind  to  everybody  all  his  life  long.  It 
was  a bitterness  which  she  could  feel  oven 
amidst  the  agouy  of  tho  belief  that  she  must 
loso  him.  It  was  a case  of  small-pox  of  the 
worst  kind. 

Ho  knew  his  mother,  and  could  show  that 
he  had  been  longing  for  her  presence.  There 
were  intervals  when  ho  could  speak,  and  prove 
that  his  mind  was  clear.  Ho  had  been  carried 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  noises  in  tho  square  : but  ho  had 
heard  enough  before  his  removal  to  know  what 
it  meant,  and  to  perplex  and  grieve  his  attend- 
ants by  inquiries  how  things  were  going  on, 
and  for  persons  who  could  not  come  to  him. 


For  Mr.  Gay  ho  asked  several  times  a- day, 
and  complained  of  Ills  absence, — safe  as  he  waa 
from  small-pox  by  having  had  rt.  The  truth 
was,  Mr.  Gay  could  not  come  because  he  was 
perilously  ill  himself.  By  the  fall  in  South 
Sea  utoek  from  day  to  day,  he  was  losing  his 
money  faster  than  ho  had  gained  it  ; and  now, 
too  plainly  seeing  that  it  must  all  go,  ho  took  [ 
to  his  bed  in  such  real  illness  that  neither  phy- 
sician nor  friend  bfelioved  lie  would  ever  mo 
from  it.  He  asked  aloud  how  be  should  ever 
meet,  his  friend  James  again  after  having 
scorned  tho  advice  which  would  have  given 
him  an  independence  for  life  ; and  ho  touched 
tho  heart  of  his  physician  by  imploring  that 
young  Mr.  Craggs  might  not  be  admitted  yet 
to  his  bedside.  Theft,  ho  was  certain  that 
James  was  too  angry  with  him  to  come  near 
him  ; and  it  was  only  when,  after  weeks  of 
balancing  between  life  and  death,  he  slowly 
revived,  that  he  learned  that  his  friend  James 
hail  been  carried  in  the  very  track  of  Mr. 
Addison’s  funeral  train,  and  laid  beside  that 
worshipped  man  in  tho  chapel  in  tho  Abbey 
where  they,  the  two  mourners,  had  Wept  to- 
gether, so  few-  mouths  ago. 

Before  he  died,  .lames  said  some  things 
which  his  mother  haul  up  in  her  heart,  as 
mothers  do.  Some  of  these  few  sayings  wore 
mysteries  to  her  ; some  were  keen  pains  ; and 
some  were  taken  as  guidance  and  comfort. 

What  could  ho  mean  about  having  fatally  i 
misunderstood  Goody  Gillow  ? It  might  bo 
a wandering  fancy  ; but  by  his  manner  sho 
thought  not. 

It  was  no  fancy,  her  husband  told  her.  Ho 
bad  fallen  into  tho  snares  of  a foreign  lady’ 
while  avoiding  what  would  have  saved  his  life. 

If  he  had  secured  himself  in  tho  new’  way 
against  small-pox Tho  thought  was  in- 

tolerable now ! intolerable  because,  but  for 
Goody  Gi How’s  warnings,  ho  would  have  done 
as  others  did.  But  ho  read  the  warnmg  w rong, 

! and  avoided  Holy  Mary  and  her  boon,  while 
letting  himself  be  a mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal.  Mrs.  Graggs  learned 
now  what  a season  of  anguish  tho  last  few 
weeks  had  been  to  James.  Ho  was  insulted 
in  the  streets,  and  followed  by  taunts  about 
tho  Duchess  and  her  gains,  till  ho  Ixdievod, 
and,  if  his  father  said  truly,  almost  hoped  that 
the  bankrupt  mob  who  cursed  him  would  tear 
liun  to  pieces,  if  that  would  satisfy  their  ven- 
geance, and  leave  a way  open  for  some  settle- 
ment of  the  Goftipiwiy’s  affairs.  By’  his  urgent 
advice  tho  King  was  sent  for  from  Hanover, 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his  seat  in  .Nor- 
folk. There  was  no  bitter  pill  which  the  re- 
sponsible parties  must  not  be  ready  to  swallow, 
for  any  chance  of  repairing  the  havoc  around 
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them.  James  was  willing  to  endure  his  share  ; 
but  it  was  more  than  he  could  sustain.  He 
toiled  day  and  night  | ho  could  not  cat  nor 
sleep,  for  he  could  not  escape  from  tidings 
which  were  enough  to  break  such  a heart. 
Merchants  of  his  acquaintance  were  failing 
every  day.  The  shops  of  bankrupt  tradesmen 
were  shut  for  the  length  of  whole  streets. 
Begging-letters  came,  or  angry  gentlemen 
called,  asking  for  subscriptions  for  widows  or 
single  ladies  who  had  sold  their  annuities,  and 
were  now  actually  destitute.  Worst  of  all,  a 
man  of  letters,  whom  he  had  seen  treated  with 
deference  at  Mr.  Addison’s  table,  had  applied 
to  him  for  a situation  as  valet,  to  himself  or 
any  of  his  friends.  Besides  all  this,  there  was 
the  dread  of  meeting  Parliament.  The  whole 
management  of  the  case  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  have  rested  on  him  ; and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  first  day  showed  what  the 
stress  was.  No  man  perhaps  could  have  held 
up  ; and  James  sank  at  once.  Many  who 
saw  him  that  day  would  probably  disbelieve 
that  his  illness  was  small-pox,  or  any  disease 
at  all  ; and  it  was  only  by  some  accident 
that  it  took  that  character  ! He  would  still 
have  sunk,  by  whatever  form  of  fever  the  end 
came. 

Such  were  the  things  that  dropped,  as  by  a 
compulsion  from  within,  from  the  lips  of  the 
father  who  seemed  to  be  incessantly  resolving 
on  a silence  which  he  could  not  keep.  The 
mother  now  understood  what  James  had  said 
when  they  were  alone  of  his  desire  that  Lady 
Di  should  know  how  thankful  he  was  at  the 
last  that  she  had  steadily  refused  to  marry 
him.  Unutterable  things  were  conveyed  under 
those  words.  Mrs.  Craggs  was  told  that  Lady 
Li  showed  more  feeling  on  receiving  that  mes- 
sage than  had  been  observed  in  her  while  pur- 
sued with  a homage  for  which  all  England 
envied  her. 

Something  was  said  in  that  bedside  confi- 
dence which  made  no  great  impression  till 
Mr.  Craggs  burned  it  in  on  the  mother’s  heart 
and  brain.  James  had  made  a short  reference 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  family  ambition 
if  he  should  die,  and  in  disgrace.  Such  dis- 
appointment was  nothing  to  his  mother,  while 
he  lay  in  his  cotlin  ; but  she  was  amazed,  even 
m the  depth  of  her  affliction,  at  the  strength 
of  it  in  her  husband.  He  was  pacing  the 
room,  as  he  did  all  day  long, — shrinking  from 
appearing  in  his  office,  and  actually  afraid  of 
the  streets, — listening  gloomily  to  his  wife’s 
weeping,  and  making  no  answer  to  her  half- 
questions,  half-retlcctions,  when  she  expressed 
a sighing  hope  that  they  should  now  go  back 
to  the  country  and  the  old  way  of  life.  Not 
to  be  happy  ; they  could  never  be  that  again  : 


but  to  be  out  of  harm’s  way, — to  do  no  more 
wrong,  and  suffer  no  more  shame. 

“ Hold  your  tongue  ! ” cried  her  husband, 
passionately.  “ My  course  is  difficult  enough, 
without  my  having  it  crossed  by  you.” 

It  was  not  an  hour  in  which  the  mother  of 
such  a son  could  be  intimidated,  as  she  might 
have  been  in  a brighter  time.  She  would  have 
explained  her  wish,  and  the  reasons  of  it,  but 
that  her  husband  would  not  hear  her. 

Ho  said  that  not  he  only,  but  all  England, 
had  looked  to  his  son  as  sure  to  be  at  the  head 
of  affairs  very  soon,  and  likely  to  govern  the 
country  for  a quarter  of  a century.  He  had 
been  the  counterpoise  to  Walpole  in  the  eyes 
of  the  wisest  men  in  England  ; who  now,  if 
they  must  see  Walpole  in  power  for  half  a 
lifetime,  would  often  regret  the  only  man  who 
was  really  his  rival.  Such  a promise,  and  such 
a fame  as  James  had  achieved,  was  not  to  be 
buried  in  his  grave.  The  man  who  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  leaves  a trust  to  his 
survivors, — more  solemn  even  to  parents  than 
to  children.  The  plain  duty  of  the  family  to 
its  best  member 

The  momentary  pause  brought  no  contra- 
diction of  this  estimate  of  his  son  ; and  Mr. 
Craggs  went  on,  with  increasing  vehemence, 
to  insist  that  to  immortalise  James’s  name 
must  be  now  the  great  object  in  life  to  his 
family.  His  father  would  make  the  name 
dlustrious  in  office  ; his  "mother  must  repress 
her  grief,  and  exert  herself  to  ally  her  daughter 
in  such  a way  as  to  secure  the  place  in  the 
peerage  which  James  would  certainly  have 
had,  and  by  which  a family  so  unusually  raised 
from  obscurity  would  take  rank  through  future 
generations  among  the  nobility  of  England. 
At  the  moment  when  this  task  was  set  them 
by  death  itself 

“ But  I do  not  see  that  it  is,”  Mrs.  Craggs 
said,  calmly.  “ While  you  are  talking  of 
honours  and  renown,  I hear  the  people  cursing 
us  before  our  own  door,  and  I see  you  chafing 
here  like  a lion  in  a cage,  because  you  cannot 
lift  up  your  head  anywhere  but  in  our  own 
house.” 

“It  is  a lie  !”  shouted  he.  “You  want 
to  drive  me  mad,  I believe.  You  want ” 

u My  dear  husband,  I wish  to  use  the  warn- 
ing we  have  had  to  get  out  of  the  snares  we 
have  fallen  into.  Our  sou  has  died  of  our 
and  his  own  ambition.  Surely  it  would  be 
wicked  to  persevere  in  it.  Yes,  I think,  as 
you  do,  that  the  name  cannot  be  obscure 
again.  It  will  stand  in  history,  as  you  say. 
I could  wish  it  did  not,  seeing  the  way  in 
which  it  will  be  set  forth.  ” 

“ Cannot  you  see  that  that  is  the  very 
reason  1 ” 
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ft  I do  seo  what  you  intend  ; but  I consider  1 
that  the  past  can  never  be  retrieved,  and  that 
nothing  that  wo  am  now  do  will  bring  ho  little 
further  dishonour  as  retiring  to  the  way  of  life 
we  came  out  of.” 

Mr.  Cragga  used  no  reserves  in  his  pity  of 
himself  for  having  now  lost  the  only  support 
and  sympathy  ho  had  in  lii.-t  career.  \\  omen 
who  liked  household  drudgery  an  1 green  tield.s 
better  than  anything  else  in  life  were  no  com- 
panions for  a man  of  high  aims. 

“ That  is  true  enough,  my  dear,”  said  his 
wife.  “ We  must  each  suffer  in  our  own  way 
tinder  such  a stroke  as  this  ; and  I should  not 
be  a faithful  wife, — nor  a true  mother  to  the 
dead  and  the  living, — if  I hid  my  thoughts 
from  you  1 will  try  to  do  my  duty, — and  so, 

I aui  sure,  will  Esther,  if  yon  determine  to 
attempt  founding  a family  ; but  I am  bound 
to  say  that  1 think  you  will  not  succeed.  And 
now  you  must  forgive  me,  if  you  can.” 

“ There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  my  love,” 
said  lie,  stopping  in  his  walk  to  kiss  her  fore- 
head. “ You  are  too  virtuous,  too  pure,  too 
kindly,  to  sympathise  with  a man’s  feelings. 

I own  I do  wish  you  could  understand  what 
it  should  be  to  a mother  that  her  son,  so 
young,  is,  as  of  course,  to  bo  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.” 

“ Perhaps  1 do,”  was  the  reply. 

(Wf  bt  ctyneluUi  in  our  n'xt.) 

JOSIAII  WEDGWOOD  AND  HIS  WARE. 

Part  I. 

“It  is  a fine  thing,”  observes  Mr.  Aggland 
in  “ Phemio  Keller,”  “to  rise  in  the  world  ; 
but  it  is  a cursed  tiling  to  bo  patronised . My 
opinion  is  that  a man  worth  calling  a man 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  ho  owes  all  ho 
owns,  all  ho  has  enjoyed,  to  no  other  mm 
living— only  to  God  ami  himself. 

The  sentiment  is  a true  and  noble  one,  and 
one  which  a man  like  Josiah  Wedgwood  would 
have  rejoiced  to  make  his  own  ; for  after 
making  every  allowance  for  the  “glories  of 
our  birth  and  state,”  and  rating  at  their  highest 
value  tho  ten  or  dozen  ijuarterings  on  the 
shields  of  “ all  the  Howards,”  or  ther Stanleys, 
and  whatever  else  is  included  in  tho  words 
Kt  genus,  et  proa  yon,  ct  qua-  non  fechnus  ipsi, 

tho  reflecting  mind  is  compelled  after  all  to 
own  that  the  man  who,  working  upwards  from 
a humble  origin  lues  won  his  way,  under  God, 
by  his  own  energy  and  ability,  and  by  honest 
industry, to  independence  and  to  wealth,  though 
looked  down  upon  by  Bolgravian  dames  as  a 
novtis  homo,  holds  in  reality  a still  prouder 
position  than  a peer,  and  that  there  is  m> 
nobler  motto  that  lie  can  write  under  his 
escutcheon  than  those  words  which  so  well 


epftwiuin©  the  lesson  to  lx*  learnt  from  the 
career  of  such  a man, — I'nhrr  forUnur  swc. 

A history  of  the  art  of  the  potter  in  England 
Would  ho  out  of  place  here,  but  we  may  Iks 
pardoned  for  reminding  owe  readers  of  some  of 
its  earlier  stages.  In  the  East  pottery  was 
already  an  art  ami  a trade  in  times  long  prior 
to  the  Christian  era.  Allusions  to  it  are 
frequent  in  tho  Old  Testament;*  and  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  was  brought  to  a liigh 
state  of  perfection  in  Egypt,  and  at  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  to  say  nwthiug  of  the  various 
cities  of  ancient  Greece  and  regal  Romo.  But 
even  in  this  country  traces  of  it*  existence  are 
found  at  an  earlier  date  than  most  persons 
would  suppose.  Even  in  tlu;  times  when  this 
island  was  occupied  by  u Celtic  and  British 
population;,  tliero  are  plenty  of  actual  remains 
to  prove  t<>  our  eyes  that  they  were  skilled  in 
the  production  of  sepulchral  urns,  food  vessols, 
ami  drinking  cups,  rude  m shapo  and  orna- 
mentation, but  still  evincing  no  small  amount 
of  skill.  Many  such  vessels  have  been  found 
beneath  the  soil  in  Staffordshire!  Derbyshire, 
and  Worcestershire,  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
ties f and,  thanks  to  the  z*-al  of  local  anti- 
quaries now-a-days,  there  is  scarcely  a local 
museum  of  any  repute  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  tho  land  in  which  some  speci- 
mens of  the  Celtic  period  of  pottery  are  not 
found.  There  are,  as  might  be  expected,  even 
more  abundant  remains  of  the  Roman  period, 
which  have  been  dug  up  wherever  the  legions 
were  quartered,  as  in  London,  at  Chester,  at 
Wroxeter,  Lincoln,  York,  Colchester,  and  Old 
Verulam.  The  RotoAno- British  pottery  was 
vastly  superior  both  in  body  and  form  to  that 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  periods.  But 
in  the  latter  a new  type  appeared  as  in  the 
case  of  pitcher-shaped  vessels  ; and  in  the 
Mediaeval  tile- work  all  good  judges  consider 
that  we  have  clearly  an  offshoot  of  Roman 
workmanship  under  fresh  modifications  which 
fitted  it  so  admirably  to  the  architecture  it 
adorned.  Tho  illustrations  of  Miss  Motevard’s 
book  will  serve  to  show  the  gradual  improve- 
ment from  tho  rough  and  rude  work  of  the 
human  hand  to  the  elaborate  r suits  of  high 
ceramic  art,  as  evinced  in  the  Dutch,  German, 
and  French  manufactures  of  china.  And  nl- 
thoti  Mi  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  in  England 
there  were  no  really  tine  productions  in  pottery 
before  the  birth  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  yet  it  is  , 
fin  le-s  true,  as  wo  shall  see,  that  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  that  great  man  wrought  a 
complete  revolution  in  tho  art  ; and  that  by 
bold  experiments,  guided  by  his  knowledge  of 
nature  and  mineralogy  and  chemistry,  lie  laid 
a sure  foundation  for  all  those  improvements 
■ Sw  Jeremiah  xiiii.  4,  0;  IwIaIi  xxix.  10.  xlv.9. 
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ami  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  we  find  Thomas  pretty  full  for  several  generations,  and  most 


Wedgwood  owner  of  a large  part  of  Burslem, 
and  residing  in  the  "Upper  or  Over  House,  a 
goodly  mansion  of  the  old-fashioned  style, 
where  he  lived  as  a sort  of  country  squire, 
holding  his  lands  in  hand,  but  at  the  same 
time  doing  his  best  to  provide  for  a large 
family  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  “ potworks  ” 
which  adjoined  his  house,  and  over  which  it 
is  clear  from  his  will  that  lie  exercised  a per- 
sonal supervision. 

Josiah  Wedgwood — the  great  Josiah,  as  he 
afterwards  came  to  be  called — a descendant  of 
this  marriage,  was  born  at  Burslem  in  1730, 
the  youngest  of  the  thirteen  * children  of 
Thomas  Wedgwood  and  Mary  Stringer.  Al- 
ready the  name  of  Wedgwood  was  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  art  of  pottery  beyond 
t'le  borders  of  Staffordshire,  for  the  heads  of 
the  family  seem  to  have  had  their  quiver 

* In  tliix  n .‘-jvCefi  lie  rescjjtibtejl  Sir  Kieliard  Arkwright, 
r iy.tl.tr  still'- made  man,  w ho  vl only  two  years  1 is  junior. 


of  the  Wedgwoods  carried  on  the  craft  in  the 
different  places  where  they  settled.  One  branch 
of  them  located  themselves  at  Yearsley,  in  the 
wolds  of  Yorkshire,  where  they  became  famed 
in  local  verse  for  the  excellency  of  their 
wares,  and  the  name  is  still  not  extinct  in  that 
district. 

But  it  is  with  tire  Potteries,  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries,  that  the  name  of  Wedgwood 
will  ever  be  connected  ; and  the  “ Life  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood,”  by  Miss  Meteyard,  re- 
cently published  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett,  and  from  the  pages  of  which  we 
borrow  the  illustrations  which  adorn  these 
columns,  will  go  far  towards  rendering  his 
name  imperishable.  The  young  Josiah  was 
horn  at  the  pot-works  of  his  father  adjoining 
the  churchyard  of  Burslem  ; hut  the  house  in 
which  the  family  resided  has  long  since  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  buildings  of  a more 
modern  date.  Of  the  childhood  and  boyhood 


which  have  raised  out  productions  in  earthen- 
ware to  an  eminence  which  our  coutineutal 
neighbours  find  it.  difficult  to  rival  iu  point  of 
cheapness  or  to  surpass  in  taste. 

A century  and  a half  ago  Burslem,  which 
now  reckons  its  population  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, was  a village  from  which  all  traces  of 
rural  life  had  not  yet  disappeared.  Its  May- 
pole  stood  where  now  stands  the  town  hall. 
The  village  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  busy 
“ Potteries  ” of  Staffordshire,  and  was  suited 
in  many  ways  to  manufacturing  purposes  ; 
though  small  in  comparison  of  its  preseut  ex- 
tent, it  was  tolerably  populous,  aud  its  master 
potters  appear  to  have  been  a thriving  and 
energetic  set  of  men,  and  to  have  turned  out 
pottery  excellent  in  form  and  in  workmanship. 

Among  the  local  worthies  of  Burslem, 
scarcely  perhaps  holding  the  rank  of  gentlemen 
in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  and 
yet  farming  their  own  lands,  and  living  by  the 
joint  fruits  of  the  soil  and  of  manufactures, 


were  the  Wedgwoods,  a respectable  family  of 
yeomen,  whose  name  was  destined  to  become 
so  famous  throughout  the  world  before  the  eud 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  originally 
came  from  Wedgwood,  in  the  township  of 
Wolstanton,  a village  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Burslem  and  Newcastle-under-Lyne, — 
the  same  parish  where  Brindley,  the  engineer, 
was  married  and  lies  buried.  We  find  mention 
of  the  family  as  of  Wedgwood  or  Weggewood 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  j and  although  it 
is  not  known  when  they  left  their  original 
patrimony,  it  is  clear  that  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  they  became  possessed 
of  a large  portion  of  the  broad  acres  of  Burs- 
lem by  the  marriage  of  one  Gilbert  Wedgwood 
with  Margaret,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Thomas  Burslem  ot‘  that  place.  The  Wedg- 
woods intermarried  duriug  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  with  the  Hazleriggs, 
Ardens,  Egertons,  Bromleys,  Wolseleys,  Pen- 
tons,  Addenbrooks,  and  other  gentle  families  . 
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of  tho  man  wliTi  was  destiirerl  to  work  such  n 
change  in  tho  artistic  prod«ction«  of  Sfctftbnl- 
shire,  anti,  as  Mr.  Gladstone — no  ba<l  practic'd 
jp%0  of  such  matttfrS — says,  to  render  English 
manufactures  as  widely  known  for  their  beauty 
and  tasto  as  they  are  for  cheapness,  we  know 
but  little.  That  he  was  intelligent  and 
thoughtful,  and  fonder  of  reading  and  relloc- 
tion  than  of  noisy  games,  wo  inny  readily  be- 
lieve; Miss  Metoyard  tells  ns  that  ho  began 
his  letters  at  a dame’s  school  in  lus  native  vil- 
lage, though,  when  ho  a. is  seven  or  eight,  lie 
\Vaft  sent  daily  to  trudge  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  to  a school  of  moro  ft re  tensions 
at  Newcastle,  ki  pt  by  Mr.  Bhfnt,  a man  of 
“supiiior  education,"  where  the  boys  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  amt  arithmetic,  on  tho 
ground  floor  ; while  tho  girls  learned  sowing, 
knitting,  .and  other  useful  accomplishments, 
under  tho  fair  hands  of  Mrs.  l.huit.  Tho 
schoolmaster  and  his  wife  were  advanced  in 


Puritan  opinions  from  tho  fact  of  his  hither  or 
grandfather  having  served  among  Cromwell's 
Ironsides.  Miss  Meteyard  thills  dcs  ni»es  the 
youthful  trust  at  school  : — 

Sprightly  ami  yet  crave,  the  little  Jo»iah  was  a 
Ceil ci n I lavonrite.  Among  his  companions,  he  was 
distinguished  f*»r  uncommon  vivacity  and  humour. 
Tln-y  were  attached  to  him  by  his  warui  ami  generous 
temper;  mid  his  reputed  sagacity  marked  him  out  as 
a lender  in  their  boyish  sjsirls.  It  is  handed  down 
tli  it  lie  thus  early  betrayed  bin  extra  rdinarv  eye  for 
c instruction  by  his  iiho  ol  tin:  scimiorH.  borrowing  \ 
pair  from  his  sisters  or  the  oth  r girls,  and  with  | a|  er 
torn  from  a eopylsck.  r brought  l>y  the  la  Is  tor  t lie 
purpose,  lie  would  cut  out  the  most  surprising  ihiugs  ; 
as  an  army  at  combat,  a lleet  at  sea,  n house  and 
garden,  or  a while  pel-work,  and  the  shapes  of  the 
Haro  made  in  il.  These  eutt.ngs  when  wetted  wr 
stuck  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  sloping  desks,  to  the0 
cx  jnisite  delight  of  the  scholars,  but  often  to  the 
great  wrath  of  the  severe  i>edagogu«. 

The  children’s  daily  walk  to  school  and  back 
led  across  pleasant  fields  and  through  green 


years,  and  had  imbibe  1 a strong  tincture  of  pastures,  rich  in  wild  llowers,  which  were  not 
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lost  upon  tho  clever  and  observant  child,  who, 
all  unconscious  of  his  future  destiny,  was 
educating  his  eyo  in  tho  true  principles  of  art 
ami  tasto — which  to  hi  true  must  bo  based  on 
nature  and  in  harmony  with  her  works — by 
carefully  marking  the  llowers,  the  leaves,  and 
tho  berries  which  decked  the  hedgerows  and 
tho  short  tracts  of  moorland  waste  along  which 
he  trudged  daily  to  anil  fro.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  tint  he  was  a great  favourite 
at  home  with  In's  brothers  and  sisters,  in  con- 
junction w»lh  whom  lie  turned  ono  of  his 
father’s  work-sheds  into  a sort  of  museum  of 


own  children,  of  which  we  shall  have  a charming  in- 
stance bv  ami  by.  It  is  tnlil  tl  at  on  one  occasion, 
when  a toy  about  twelve,  some  labourers  whilst 
digging  in  a ic-ld  near  Newcastle,  came,  as  often  hap- 
pened, nj-oii  various  fragment's  of  pseud,  m wan-, 

of  which  a fragment  reached  his  hands,  lie  was  so 
delighted  with  its  colour,  glaze,  and  impiwscd  orna- 
ments, that  he  carried  it  borne,  ami  carefully  | reserved 
it  on  his  mother's  dresser  shelves.  Ai  an  Farlicr  dale, 
ho  took  pleasure  in  coiitruding  the  colours  cf  her 
patchwork  ; thus  proving  how-  Soo'n  earn*-  into  use  the 
powers  of  his  miislic  eye  for  colour,  and  his  classic 
taste  for  form. 

At  nine  years  old  Josisdi  had  tho  misfortune 
to  lose  his  father,  and  at  fourteen  we  lin.l  him 


natural  history,  ami  decorated  it  with  fossil 
shells  and  other  curiosities.  So  early  in  his 
case  did  tho  child  prove  the  father  of  the  man. 
Miss  Meteyard  continues  : — 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  this  tra- 
dition, tli  at  many  of  Wedgwood’s  best  forms  wore 
derived  from  natural  objects,  jamic ninety  flteii  shells. 
In  middle  life  lie  studio  l fossils  scientifically.,;  1m 
bought  .a  collection  of  shells,  and  iltemled  sales  where 
specimens  of  more  than  common  Is.nuty  were  likely  t> 
be  seen,  lie  encouraged  this  objective  taste  in  his 


hound  apprentice  to  his  eldest  brother  I'l*imas, 
who  succeeded  to  tlm  family  bn-iness,*  and 
probably  resided  at  tlm  “Over  House,"  earn- 
ing on  his  trade  in  two  places  at  once,  both 

* Mr.  Stude*,  in  his  useful  mol  a-i'iiir.o'Ie  w,  rk  " * ( 
lb ’.p."  m ikes  twi.  ..r  threo  nii-tak,  «,  wln«  h H 1-.  l-e  It- 
•Iranlo  to  comet  hero,  lie  smyi*  lloit  l«  «l  ill  * fa'lMH-  w « 
“a  |»«u  k,i,!y  uhlo  t*>  make  a living  ■»:  li  • trade, 

and  lTi.1l  tlie  si'll  »’  n eleven  year*  f ngr  * 1 ■ fvti-for'^ 
death.  Il  Is  eh  .r,  from  t lie  Ho  ts  already  im  utioiied.  lli.i 
l be  Ormcr  statement  can  *o  ir> rly  Ik-  allow,  1 ;fc  , itn 

•i«  trie  rliet-'iii  il  exaggerat, ■ >n  -I  a writ,  r urging  tit  ■ ad 
vantages  of  industry 
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there  and  by  the  churchyard.  But  even  had 
his  father’s  life  been  longer  spared,  in  all  pro- 
bability he  would  not  have  continued  much 
louger  at  school.  As  Miss  Meteyard  re- 
marks : — 

It  was  tlicn  customary  to  place  boys  apprentice  at 
an  early  age  to  almost  every  trade,  more  especially  to 
that  of  a potter  ; as,  if  “throwing”  were  to  be  one  of 
the  branches  taught,  it  necessitated  that  the  learner 
should  he  very  young,  in  order  that  the  touch  should  be 
trained  to  an  exquisite  delicacy,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  wrists  so  formed  and  strengthened  as  to  insure 
altogether  the  utmost  manipulative  skill.  This  was 
beginning,  in  bis  own  strong  phrase,  “at  the  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder.”  With  such  an  exquisite  eye  for 
proportion  as  he  possessed,  his  skill  in  throwing  or 
forming  the  vessel  upon  the  potter’s  wheel  soon  be- 
came extraordinary,  and  rivalled  that  of  the  best 
workmen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Though  subsequently 
disused,  as  we  shall  see,  he  always  retained  his  mar- 
vellous skill  in  this  direction  ; so  that  at  the  distance 
of  forty  years  he  could  still  give  a practical  example  to 
his  throwers,  and  by  merely  poising  a newly-thrown 
vessel  in  his  left  hand,  he  would  tell  at  a glance  its 
defects  or  beauties.  If  it  failed  even  minutely  in  its 
geometrical  proportions,  he  would,  before  bis  leg  was 
taken  off,  break  it  up  vith  the  stick  which  he  then 
always  carried,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  “ This  won’t 
do  for  Josiah  Wedgwood.” 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  two  years  before  his 
formal  apprenticeship,  he  could  “ throw  ” 
sufficiently  well  to  take  an  active  share  in  that 
department  of  his  brother’s  work  ; and  about 
tills  time  we  find  him  suffering  severely  from 
an  illness  which  no  doubt  threw  him  sadly 
back  at  the  time,  though,  like  a man  of  inborn 
genius,  he  turned  it  to  good  account.  He  was 
struck  down  by  a severe  attack  of  small-pox, 
from  which  he  only  recovered  to  find  that 
his  right  knee  was  so  stiffened  and  numbed 
that  he  had  to  walk  on  crutches  ; and  though 
he  was  aide  iu  course  of  time  to  throw  these 
away,  yet  his  limb  was  not,  at  all  events  for 
many  years,  of  the  same  use  to  him  that  it 
had  been  before.  Like  Byron,  his  lameness 
threw  him  more  upon  himself  and  upon  the 
inward  resources  of  his  mind  ; and  no  doubt 
the  months  during  which  he  lay  upon  his  sick 
bed,  and  hobbled  about  upon  his  crutch,  were 
turned  by  him  to  good  practical  account,  and 
made  subservient  to  his  future  artistic  career. 
Such  a loug  illness  would  naturally  tend  to 
drive  his  mind  inwards,  and  to  lead  him  to 
reflect  on  the  laws  and  the  secrets  of  his  art, 
on  which  perhaps  he  laid  the  firmer  mental 
hold  from  the  fact  that  his  hands  were  unem- 
ployed. His  sick  bed-room  became  to  him  a 
sacred  chamber,  w here  he  could  commune  with 
his  own  spirit,  and  indulge  the  most  ambitious 
aspirations  of  his  searching,  meditative,  and 
fruitful  genius.  The  small-pox  left  behind  a 
humour  which  troubled  his  leg  for  some  years ; 
so  that  eveu  after  his  apprenticeship  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  at  his  work,  with  his  leg  on  a 


stool  before  him,  and  at  times  he  suffered  even 
more  severely.  At  last,  when  he  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  he  had  his  leg  amputated,*  and 
after  that  time  enjoyed  a tolerably  good  state 
of  bodily  health  and  activity.  Before  Ms 
apprenticeship  expired,  he  had  to  abandon  the 
thrower’s  bench,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to 
other  branches  of  the  trade,  w’hich  required 
more  mental  skill,  though  less  manual  dex- 
terity. This  led  to  important  consequences  in 
his  after  career. 

Had  lie  remained  stationary  there  during  the  larger 
portion  of  his  apprenticeship,  lie  would  nut  have  ob- 
tained that  gragp  of  details,  aud  that  practical  know- 
ledge, which  gave  him  subsequently  such  a mastery  in 
his  art.  With  the  skill  already  acquired  in  throw- 
ing, joined  to  a perfection  of  vision  which  ensured 
to  him  at  a glance  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  geo- 
metrical proportions,  he  was  master  of  enough  in  this 
direction,  of  which  the  limits  may  be  said  to  he 
stationary ; aud  he  was  left  free  not  only  to  pursue 
discoveries  in  the  channels  where  they  were  likely  to 
he  made,  hut  to  turn  his  attention  towards  the  im- 
provement of  minor  points  of  detail.  This  may  he  said 
to  have  been  the  turning  point  in  his  great  career  ; the 
true  beginning,  environed  as  it  seemed  at  the  moment 
with  the  sad  shadows  uf  physical  disability  and  disap- 
pointed hopes. 

His  apprenticeship  having  expired  in  1749, 
he  remained  at  home,  for  some  time  acting  as 
a journeyman  under  his  brother,  w'ho  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  willing  or  anxious  to  take 
him  into  partnership.  So  finding  perhaps  that 
“ a prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country,’’ 
he  began  life  at  Stoke-on-Trent  with  a capital 
of  twenty  pounds  to  start  with.  For  two  or 
three  years  he  appears  to  have  been  contented 
with  making  knife  handles  of  mottled  earthen- 
ware, which  he  sold  to  the  hardwaremen  of 
Birmingham  aud  Sheffield  ; but  in  1752  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  John  Harrison  of 
Stoke,  a potter  of  good  capital,  but  apparently 
not  gifted  with  much  taste  or  skilL  The 
alliance  seemed  to  augur  well  for  the  joint  pros- 
pects of  the  two,  for  the  one  found  brains  and 
the  other  money.  Their  chief  productions  seem 
to  have  been  agate  and  other  knife-hafts,  and 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  ware  then  in  demand, 
both  “ scratched”  and  “blue  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  most  competent  to 
form  a judgment  on  the  matter,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Harrison’s  cupidity,  the 
works  at  Stoke  would  have  become  as  famous 
as  those  of  Etruria.  Two  years  later,  we  find 
the  two  entering  into  partnership  with  Thomas 
Wheildon,  tlic  most  eminent  potter  of  the  day, 
with  whom  Josiah  "Wedgwood  remained  in 
partnership  for  five  years,  Harrison  having 
soon  retired. 


* The  limb  was  amputated  May  28  or  30,  70S.  Bentley 
was  by  his  side  during  the  operation. 
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In  conjunction  with  Mr.  WbeildoM,  ho  now 
set  himself  steadily  to  woik  at  Forrton  Low. 
The  first  production  of  his  genius  was  a new 
great,  eartliemvare,  which  had  the  smoothness 
and  brilliancy  of  glass,  and  v.as  soon  ex- 
tensively used  for  dessert  services.  These 
were  generally  almired,  both  for  their  in 
trimiio  beauty  and  ckeftpuoM,  and  the  name  of 
the  new  firm  soon  stood  high,  not  only  in  the  ' 
little  world  of  Staffordshire,  hut  in  tire  chief 
towns  of  tho  kingdom.  film  goods  manufac- 
turojd  by  tho  firm  during  the  fire  years  that 
tho  alliance  lasted  are  remarkably  good  in 
quality  and  in  form,  and,  being  now  very 
scarce,  are  highly  prized  by  collectors. 

Mr,  Whcddon,  however,  being  accustomed 
to  do  a largo  business  in  his  own  peculiar 
wares  and  in  his  own  peculiar  ways,  did  not. 
care  to  embark  in  the  “newfangled”  im- 
provements of  his  active  and  enterprising 
partner,  who  from  childhood,  or  at  all  events 
from  early  manhood  had  been  steadily  work- 
ing out  in  his  brain  the  manufacture  of  that 
particular  kind  of  improved  ware  which  ob- 
tained for  him  afterwards  the  distinction  of 
“The  Queen’s  Potter,’’  aiul  for  his  waro  it- 
self, that  of  “ The  Queen’s  Wnre.”  So  at  tho 
end  of  the  five  years  for  which  the  partnership 
had  been  agreed,  wo  find  Josiah  Wedgwood 
returning  to  llundom,  resolved  to  prosecute 
his  favourite  pursuits,  and  to  bring  to  a prac- 
tical test  the  sehemes  and  experiments  which 
he  had  so  long  been  contemplating.  Here,  at 
the  ago  of  twenty-nine,  ho  entered  upon  busi- 
ness on  hi*  own  account,  and  laid  the  solid 
foundations  alike  of  that  high  artistic  reputa- 
tion and  that  large  and  well-earned  fortune 
which  lie  iHJipioathcd  to  .liis  family  at  his 
death. 

Ho  now  occupied  “The  Ivy  House,”  which 
he  rent'd  for  fOl.  a year  from  his  cousins, 
John  and  Thomas  Wedgwood,  of  “The  Big 
House,”  near  the  old  “ pot-work  1 at  tile 
churchyard,  where  he  was  horn  and  where  he 
had  worked  as  a thrower  and  an  apprentice. 
Here,  untrammelled  by  partners  with  views 
adverse  to  his  own,  or  at  all  events  utterly 
wanting  in  appreciation  of  his  genius,  and  far 
removed  from  the  surrounding.-,  of  watchful 
and  jealous  eyes,  he  set  himself  earnestly  to 
carry  out  those  improvements  for  which  he 
hail  longed  with  .ill  his  heart  and  soul. 

CMi’i/ue  l)*n$  Jit  < lira  cupiifo  : and  now  he  re- 
solved to  carry  out  his  grand  design  of  raising 
tho  potter’s  art  above  its  then  standard  of 
excellence,  and  of  successfully  rivalling  in 
earthenware  not  only  the  most  costly  produc- 
tions of  foreign  countries  of  his  own  day,  but 
those  of  ages  long  since  past.  Here  he  was  so 
rapidly  successful  that  he  found  it  necessary 


to  extend  his  operations,  and  lie  entered  on 
another  pot-work,  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  Lriclc- House  works,  afterwards 
known  ns  tho  “ Bell-Works  ” He  now  mar- 
ried, an  1 to  tile  1 trick  House  works  he  brought 
Mis  bride,  m whom  he  found- — what  all  do  not 
find — a companion  and  a friend  for  life. 

In  spite  of  far  from  the  best  of  health,  he 
now  made  it  a rule  t < superintend  perso  nally 
the  production  of  every  article  ; and,  lea'  ing 
to  others  tho  mwuigfitcturu  of  the  ordinary 
ware;  and  the  tortoiseshell  and  marble  plates 
which  had  already  made  1 fill's!  cm  so  famous, 
lie  resolveij  to  devote  his  attention  to  a more 
ornamental  class  of  productions,  such  as  flower 
and  other  vases,  with  gilt  and  coloured  foliage, 
mouldings  and  handle*,  white-ware  medallions 
and  other  goods  of  a similar  kind.  He  also 
made  much  green  glazed  earthenware,  and  de- 
signed and  produced  some  tea  services  in  which 
the  different  vessels  were  formed  an  l coloured 
to  represent  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  as 
tho  apple,  pine,  melon,  pear,  caulwlower,  »kc., 
and  these  novelties  took  so  well  that  they  had 
an  abundant  sale.  lake  all  his  other  designs 
ami  inventions,  they  were  speedily  caught  up 
by  the  other  potters  of  the  place,  and  so  be- 
came part  and  parcel  of  the  general  trade  of 
the  district.  Indeed  his  reputation  and  con- 
nections now  began  to  increase  so  rapidly  that 
lie  found  it  necessary  to  increase  his  establish- 
ment. 

He  hid  many  difficulties  to  contend  against, 
l$ut  still  his  motto  was  “ forward  and  up  Ward,” 

Nil  actum  reputanS  iluiii  giud  supercJset  nveiulom. 

He  had  to  snuggle  hard  against  the  pre- 
judices of  masters  and  the  habits  of  workmen, 
m order  that  lie  might  lift  his  heart  out  of  the 
ruts  into  which  it  was  sinking  tin;  deeper  tho 
longer  it  plodded  on.  He  had  first  to  create 
a want,  and  then  to  supply  it  ; to  place  him- 
self both  in  mental  and  material  communica- 
tion with  the  world  at  a distance  from  Matford- 
sliire  ; to  promote  the  general  appreciation  of 
form , by  submitting  to  society  at  largo  works 
in  advance  of  the  common  taste,  yet  not 
offensive  to  it  ; to  make  a market  in  Lrier- 
pool  and  London  and  abroad  ; to  agitate  for 
the  construction  of  roads  and  canals.  He 
succeeded,  when  many  able  men  would  have 
failed,  m virtue  of  his  energetic,  practical, 
and  well-balanced  nature.  He  knew  what 
was  beautiful,  and  ho  also  knew  well  the  stun 
of  which  his  fellow-men  were  made  ; his 
artistic  sense  was  not  stronger  than  his  shrew  1- 
n oss  ; he  had  calmness,  self-reliance,  and  inde- 
pendence enough  to  make  him  feel  equally  at 
home  in  tho  society  of  noblemen  ami  of  work- 
men ; he  was  prudently  economical,  and  wisely 
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liberal.  He  had  no  passionate' absorbing  de- 
votion to  his  art  like  Palissy,  though  lie 
earnestly  wished  to  promote  it  ; he  clearly 
meant  to  get  on  in  the  world  ; and  without 
any  meanness  or  unworthy  trickery,  but  by 
the  force  of  a largo  and  powerful  mind,  which 
could  take  a simple  view  of  complicated  sub- 
jects, he  accomplished  the  practical  harmony 
of  good  taste  and  enlightened  self-interest. 
But  for  the  rest  of  Josiah  Wedgwood’s  career 
our  readers  must  be  content  to  be  referred  to 
our  next  number.  E.  Walford. 

DOCTOR  HOLFORDYS  PATIENT. 


We  had  been  great  chums  at  college,  John 
Baring  and  1,  and  having  both  eaten  our 
terms  at  the  Temple,  we  continued  fast  friends, 
inhabited  the  same  chambers,  and  waited  to- 
gether, with  as  much  patience  as  might  be, 
for  briefs.  Briefs,  however,  were  so  long  in 
coming,  that  we  had  a great  deal  of  spare  time 
on  our  hands,  and  we  used  to  run  down  often 
into  the  country  for  a breath  of  fresh  air,  and 
to  look  up  old  friends  and  acquaintances.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  I took  John  down  into 
my  own  county,  Suffolk,  on  a visit  to  my 
father.  He  was  glad  enough  to  come,  for  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  a pretty  sister  of  mine 
had  made  a deep  impression  on  his  susceptible 
heart  during  the  season  in  London.  We  had 
a merry  time  of  it.  The  birds  were  plentiful, 
and  several  balls  and  parties  were  given  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  which  John  and  Emily  en- 
joyed themselves,  I have  reason  to  believe,  to 
their  hearts’  content.  A very  good  fellow  is 
John  Banrig,  and  I shall  not  object  to  him  as 

a brother-in-law  some  day,  if but  I must  say 

no  more  on  this  subject,  lest  this  paper  should 
meet  the  governor’s  eye. 

Among  the  neighbours  whom  we  visited  to- 
gether was  Dr.  Holford,  another  old  crony  of 
mine  in  college  days,  now  an  M.D.  practis- 
ing in  a country  town  a few  miles  from  my 
home. 

“ What  a pretty  woman  Mrs.  Holford  is  ! ” 
said  John  to  me,  as  we  lighted  our  cigars  out- 
side the  doctor’s  door  one  night,  previous  to 
starting  on  our  walk  home  after  a dinner 
party. 

“And  yet  there’s  something  uncanny  in 
her  look,  too,”  he  continued.  “ I can’t  make 
it  out.  Is  she  wicked,  1 wonder  ; or  has  she 
a bee  in  her  bonnet  ? ” 

“ She’s  as  good  as  she’s  pretty,”  I rejoined 
warmly  ; for  Mrs.  Holford  was  a great 
friend  of  mine,  and  I ' did  not  like  John’s 
criticisms. 

“ My  dear  fellow,  I daresay  she  may  be, 
but  you  won’t  make  me  believe  yon  don’t  see 


what  I mean.  She  has  lovely  eyes  ” — John 
was  a bit  of  an  artist — “ but  there  is  a queer 
look  that  comes  into  them  now  and  then — 
looks  as  if  she  had  seen  a ghost  once,  and 
never  got  over  it.” 

“ Perhaps  she  did,”  I said,  a little  stiffly. 

John  stopped,  and  stared  at  me.  “ I de- 
clare you  know  all  about  it,  old  boy  ! Here’s 
a lark  ! A genuine  ghost  story  in  real  life, 
truth  vouched  for  by  the  ghost  himself,  eh  1 ” 

“Well,  not  quite  that,”  I answered,  laugh- 
ing; “but  there  is  a story  about  Mrs,  Holford 
that  may  account  for  the  look  you  noticed. 
Yon  certainly  mistook  your  vocation.  You 
should  offer  your  services  to  the  spirit-rappers, 
if  you  have  such  a knack  of  reading  people’s 
faces.  ” 

“ I always  knew  my  talents  were  thrown 
away,”  remarked  John  in  an  aside. 

“However,”  I continued,  “there’s  no  secret 
in  this  case,  that  I know  of,  so  you  shall  hear 
the  story  if  you  care  about  it.” 

“ All  right,”  said  John,  puffing  out  a cloud 
of  smoke.  “Fire  away,  Dick  ; I’m  prepared  to 
believe  in  any  number  of  ghosts  after  that 
woman’s  eyes.” 

“It’s  too  long  to  tell  now,”  I said,  “but 
if  you  like — I jotted  it  down  in  the  shape  of 
a story  at  the  time, — when  we  get  home 
I’ll  give  it  you  to  read.” 

Accordingly,  before  going  to  bed,  I added 
a few  lines  to  my  old  MS.  for  John’s  benefit, 
and  handed  it  to  him,  and,  if  he  read  it  at  all, 
— of  which  I have  my  suspicions,  judging  from 
the  total  oblivion  of  it  which  he  showed  when 
sitting  by  Emily  at  breakfast  next  morning, — 
he  read  as  follows  : — 

“ But  what  on  earth  am  I to  do  ? ” asked 
the  doctor,  in  a tone  half  humorous,  half  sad, 
as  he  walked  up  the  High  Street  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Bailey.  “If  I warn  her  she  won’t 
stay  with  me  a week  ; I’ve  lost  two  governesses 
already  by  listening  to  your  advice.” 

“ Well,”  doubtfully  rejoined  Mr.  Bailey, 
“ perhaps  you  are  right.  He  may  be  safe 
enough,  after  all ; but  what  a silly  girl  she 
must  be  ! ” 

“ On  the  contrary,”  interrupted  the  doctor, 
warmly,  “ she’s  a treasure  ! As  like  her  poor 
father  as  can  be — full  of  good  sense  and  right 
feeling.  I can’t  think  what  possesses  her  not 
to  let  that  unfortunate  man  alone,  and  I can’t 
warn  her.  Nobody  has  managed  my  poor 

brats  the  least  like  her  since ” and  the 

doctor  coughed  away  a sigh. 

A somewhat  whimsical  expression  passed 
over  his  friend’s  face.  Dr.  Holford  had  lost 
his  wife  six  months  before,  and  had  been  in  a 
peck  of  troubles  ever  since  about  his  three 
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children,  the  youngest  nn  infant  uf  mx  months 
old.  The  doctor  know  no  more  of  the  details 
of  household  economy  than  his  baby,  and  it 
had  become  evident  to  all  his  friends  that  ho 
could  not  exist  long  without  a wife  ; but  whom 
should  he  marry  ? that  was  the  question.  To 
complicate  milters,  Dr.  Holfonl  was  obliged 
to  eke  out  the  profits  of  a not  very  remunera- 
tive practice,  by  receiving  a patient  at  his  own 
house,  and  rich  patients  were  not  always  easy 
to  find.  At  the  time  we  write  of  he  had  just 
received  as  nn  inmate  a Mi-dimnt  nervous  in- 
valid, Walter  Stone  by  name,  whom  lie  watched 
with  singular  carefulness,  for  in  his  secret  soul 
the  doctor  knew  the  man  was  insane,  and  al- 
though in  truth  ho  believed  him  to  be  perfectly 
harmless,  yet  ho  daily  expected  some  mad 
freak  or  folly  to  appear.  None  lnnl  as  yet, 
and  all  things  had  gone  smoothly  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  when,  according  to  the  usual  ma- 
lignity of  circumstances,  a most  inconvenient 
and  aggravating  interest  in  Walter  Stono  began 
to  appear  in  the  conduct  of  Miss  Stuart,  the 
children’s  governess.  "It  is  truo  that  Mr. 
Stone  was  a handsome  young  man,  with  a 
manner  in  which  none  but  a professional  eyo 
could  detect  any  taint  of  madness,  but  that 
made  it  all  the  more  alarming  ; and  feeling 
himself  as  yet  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  his  patient’s  mind,  the  doctor 
was  on  tenterhooks.  As  he  said,  he  dared  give 
no  serious  warning.  A nervous  patient  might 
be  all  Very  well,  but  no  governess  would  stay 
with  a livo  lunatic  loose  about  the  house.  So 
Dr.  Hoi  ford  was  fain  to  let  matters  take  their 
course,  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
and  to  Miss  Stuart’s  good  sense  to  set  her 
right  in  time.  After  all,  ho  thought,  there 
could  be  no  great  risk.  Walter  Stone  had 
come  to  him  with  an  excellent  character  for 
quietness,  and  might,  for  all  ho  knew,  be 
curable.  So  he  determined  to  hold  his  tongue, 
and  hope  that  no  bad  consequences  would 
ensue.  What  did  onsuo  we  shall  presently 
see. 

A day  or  two  after  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  doctor  happened  to  look  out 
from  his  surgery  window  on  the  little  plot  of 
ground  at  the  back  of  his  house  which  ho  was 
pleased  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  a garden 
Dr.  Holfonl  worked  in  it  a good  deal  himself, 
ami  took  great  iutorost  in  the  one  or  two 
flower-beds,  ami  the  border  rich  with  bright 
colours,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  ho  flat- 
tered himself  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  could  not 
hold  a candle  to  him.  The  air  was  scented 
with  the  breath  of  lilacs  and  hyacinths,  and 
the  perfume  of  two  gnarled  old  hawthorns, 
covered,  one  with  white,  and  tho  other  with 
piuk  blossom,  that  stood  on  tho  grass-plat  by  t 


tho  sidu  of  tho  path,  ami  that  wore  the  pride 
of  tho  doctor’s  heart.  That  garden  was  a king- 
dom for  bees  and  butterflies,  an  1 they  hummed 
and  danced  merrily  in  tho  sunshine.  On  this 
particular  May  afternoon,  a fresh  little  human 
flower  moved  quickly  to  and  fro  among  the 
butterflies,  clad  in  a soft  grey  stuff  gown,  with 
pink  ribbons  at  the  throat  ami  wrist.  It  was 
the  young  governess,  l.iz/.ie  Stuart.  She  was 
a pretty  girl  of  about  twenty,  with  largo  grey 
eyes  and  fair  shiny  hair,  A sprig  of  pink 
may  was  stuck  in  tho  waistband  that  girded  a 
small  round  waist,  and  they  were  very  little 
feet  that  tapped  impatiently  upon  the  gravel 
walk.  Tho  doctor  could  not  help  watching 
her  from  the  window  as  he  smoked  his  pipo  ; 
she  made  such  a pretty  foreground  to  his  fa- 
vourite flowers  as  she  went  and  came  under 
tho  hawthorns.  Presently  a young  man  came 
out,  and  walked  across  tho  grass-plat  towards 
her.  Sho  met  him  with  an  outstretched  hand, 
and  they  strolled  along  the  path  togother.  It 
was  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  do  so, 
ami  tho  doctor  ought  to  have  been  glad  that 
his  patient  should  be  subjected  to  such  sooth- 
ing influences,  but  somehow  he  sighed  a littlo 
as  ho  saw  how'  earnestly  they  were  talking, 
her  faeo  raised  tip  to  him,  and  his  bent  down 
to  her.  Certainly  Lizzie  did  not  seem  afraid 
of  Walter  Stone.  The  doctor  put  his  pipe  in 
tho  corner  with  another  sigh,  and  wont  up- 
stairs to  dross  for  dinner. 

The  pair  in  tho  garden  did  not  remain  long 
together.  Walter  Stone  sauntered  back  into 
the  house,  ami  Lizzie  went  on  walking,  up 
and  down,  up  and  down  the  short  gravel  walk. 
For  fear  of  mistake,  wo  had  hotter  let  the 
reader  into  a secret  at  onco.  Almost  from 
the  first  moment,  threo  months  ago,  when  Dr. 
Holfbrd  had  done  her  the  immense  honour  of 
confiding  to  her  care  his  motherless  children, 
Lizzie  Stuart’s  tender  littlo  heart  had  been  in 
tho  doctor’s  keeping.  Indeed,  sho  had  loved 
him  all  her  life,  as  her  father’s  friend  and  her 
ow  n — but  of  late  what  was  it  that  made  Lizzie 
blush,  all  to  herself,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  room,  when  she  thought  of  the  gratitude 
and  affection  sho  owed  to  tho  doctor  i Ah  ! 
what  a wealth  of  pity  and  devotion  she  poured 
out  upon  him  in  secret,  and  what  romantic 
castles  were  built  up  m that  graceful  little 
head  of  hors,  as  she  sat  of  ail  evening  looking 
out  upon  tho  haw  thorns,  of  the  w onderful  ways 
in  which  she  was  to  bo  a help  and  a comfort  to 
him,  without  his  knowing  who  had  done  tho 
work  ! But  though  her  love  was  an  “ open 
secret,”  there  was  no  one  to  find  it  out,  except, 
indeed,  tho  doctor  himself,  the  last  man  on 
whom  the  idea  was  Kkelj  to  dawn,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  Lizzie  had  more  thin  an 
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inkling  of  the  truth.  If  she  had,  she  guarded 
her  secret  jealously,  and  only  let  it  appear  in  a 
most  tender  and  zealous  performance  of  her 
duty  towards  his  children,  as  to  which  the 
doctor  said  no  words,  but  thanked  and  blessed 
her  in  his  heart. 

Hut  within  the  last  fortnight  it  had  occurred 
to  this  young  ■woman  to  set  herself  up  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  doctor’s  conduct,  and  after 
mature  deliberation,  she  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  either  made  a great  mistake, 
or  was  doing  very  wrong.  The  idea  troubled 
her  sorely.  Miss  Lizzie  was  a young  lady  who 
rather  piqued  herself  upon  the  possession  of 
an  independent  judgment,  and  paid  the  youth- 
ful penalty,  of  course,  by  sometimes  too  much 
undervaluing  the  experience  of  her  seniors. 
Her  early  training  had  perhaps  encouraged 
this  state  of  mind  ; for  her  father,  dear  as  she 
had  been  to  him,  had  not  been  able  to  steer 
altogether  clear  of  that  wretched  system  of 
“ spoiling  till  five,  trying  experiments  till  fif- 
teen, and  contradicting  up  to  twenty.”  Be- 
sides all  this,  [Miss  Lizzie  had  lately  been 
studying  Dr.  Winslow’s  11  Obscure  Diseases,” 
that  most  popular  of  scientific  works,  and  had 
rebelled  against  the  theories  therein  propounded 
with  all  her  heart.  “ Yery  Hard  Cash”  had 
fallen  in  her  way  immediately  afterwards,  and 
she  had  glow'ed  with  sympathy  for  Alfred’s 
wrongs  and  Julia’s  love,  and  for  all  the  sup- 
posed victims  detained  in  a thousand  lunatic 
asylums  by  commissioners  in  lunacy  like  those 
described  by  Mr.  [Read. 

And  now  Walter  Stone  had  crossed  her 
path,  and  lo  ! her  dreams  were  realised.  He 
was  pleasant,  handsome,  and  as  gentle  as  Al- 
fred ; and  more-  than  all,  he  had  appealed  to 
her  compassion,  and  poured  into  her  car  a 
piteous  story  of  the  unnatural  brother,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  management  of 
his,  Walter’s,  property,  had  condemned  him 
to  lifelong  captivity.  Lizzie  knew  as  a fact 
that  his  brother  had  consigned  him  to  Dr. 
Holford’s  charge,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  his 
apparent  liberty,  he  was  narrowly  watched, — 
in  itself  a suspicious  circumstance,  considering 
that  nervous  ailments  only  were  the  plea  for 
his  incarceration.  She  had  even  heard  Dr. 
Holford  chuckle  over  the  story  of  the  way  in 
■which  he  and  Edward  Stone  had  managed  to 
entrap  Walter  into  voluntarily  giving  his  purse 
into  their  care,  so  as  to  render  his  escape,  by 
train  or  other  conveyance,  impossible. 

And  this  was  a sano  man  ! Lizzie’s  brain 
took  fire  at  the  thought.  To  dispose  of  the 
certificate  of  lunacy  was  the  work  of  a mo- 
ment ; were  they  not  all — those  mad  doctors, 
and  Dr.  Winslow  in  particular — ready  to  swear 
to  any  man’s  insanity  at  a moment’s  notice? 


And  then  Walter  had  told  her  that  he  had 
himself  given  opportunity  to  his  enemies  in 
some  moments  of  excitement  consequent  on 
the  loss  of  money.  But  the  doctor  ? there 
was  the  rub.  Could  it  be  possible  that  Dr. 
Holford,  the  upright  and  honourable,  had  de- 
liberately lent  himself  to  this  vile  plot  ? Even 
Lizzie’s  excited  imagination  could  not  lead  her 
to  believe  that.  No,  the  man  was  not  mad — 
that  was  certain, — but  the  doctor  had  been 
deceived  ; his  keen  eye  had  been  blinded  by 
Walter  Stone’s  perfidious  friends,  who,  though 
they  had  cautiously  avoided  committing  them- 
selves by  speaking  of  more  than  “nerves,”  had 
so  cunningly  worded  their  artful  testimony,  that 
tho  doctor  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  without 
much  personal  observation,  that  Walter  must 
be  insane.  That  could  not  be  a fault — at 
least — well,  hardly,  or  if  it  were,  she,  Lizzie 
Stuart,  would  undeceive  him,  and  enable  him 
to  make  atonement.  And  then  she  went  off 
into  a day-dream,  and  was  just  in  the  middle 
of  a speech  from  the  doctor,  expressive  of  his 
deep  gratitude  to  her  for  having,  by  her 
woman’s  keen-sightedness  and  quick  judgment, 
disabused  him  of  the  idea  under  which  he  had 
been  labouring,  ire.,  &c.,  when  she  looked  up, 
and  behold  the  moon  had  risen,  and  was  al- 
ready lighting  up  the  top  branches  of  the  haw- 
thorns. She  turned  into  the  house,  fully  re- 
solved to  speak  seriously  to  the  doctor  the  very 
next  morning. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens  when 
Lizzie  Stuart  went  that  evening,  as  her  cus- 
tom was,  to  sit  in  the  nursery  while  nurse 
went  down  to  her  supper.  At  these  times 
Lizzie  always  sat  in  a particular  chair  by  the 
window.  Nurse’s  white-curtained  bed  stood 
in  a recess  at  the  back  of  the  room  : a little 
to  one  side,  but  facing  the  fire — still  necessary 
at  night — was  the  baby’s  bassinet,  of  which 
little  but  the  hood  was  to  be  seen  from  where 
Lizzie  sat.  The  other  two  children  slept  in 
what  was,  in  fact,  an  adjoining  room,  though 
the  door  of  communication  had  long  been  re- 
moved, to  make  the  two  nurseries  as  far  as 
: possible  into  one.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
room  but  the  moonshine,  and  the  glimmer  of 
the  fire  ; Lizzie  leant  back  in  her  chair,  and 
resumed  her  day-dream.  By-aud-by,  a low 
knock  came  at  the  door. 

c<  Come  in,”  said  Lizzie,  wondering  that 
nurse  should  have  made  such  haste  at  her 
supper. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  Walter  Stone 
put  his  head  into  the  room.  “ I wrant  to 
speak  to  you,  1 want  to  speak  to  you,”  he 
whispered,  excitedly  ; “ you  must  let  me  octne 
in.  It  is  most  important.” 

There  was  something  queer  about  his  man- 
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nor,  but  Lizzie,  strong  in  hor  conviction,  was 
in  no  wise  frightened.  Resides,  ho  had  talked 
to  her  that  day  of  escape,  and  she  loctgtd  to 
repeat  tho  arguments  she  had  used  against  any 
such  scheme,  for  its  success  would  bo  fatal  to 
tho  doctor’s  credit.  While  she  hesitated,  ho 
stole  silently  up  to  her,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him.  No  other  man  living  would  Lizzie  t 
have  allowed  to  remain  there,  but  her  sym- 
pathy for  Walter  Stone  was  deep  and  strong, 
all  tho  more  strong  from  her  love  for  tho  man 
who  was  doing  him  such  unwitting  injury. 
How  grieved  tho  doctor  will  ho  to-inomnv  ! 
sho  thought,  and  she  let  Walter  stay.  Ho. sat 

down  by  hor  side,  ami  remained  silent.  After 
a minute  or  two  tho  stillness  grow  oppressive, 
and  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak.  As  she 
did  so,  she  looked  in  his  face,  ghastly  in  tho 
moonlight.  Ah  ! how  awful  was  tho  change 
there  ! His  pleasant,  careless  look  had  dis- 
appear 1,  and  in  its  stead  was  a dreadful  ex- 
pression of  fixed  malignity,  of  insane  eumiing 
and  rage  ; the  glare  of  a mam  ic’s  eye  caught 
and  fixed  hers  as  she  looked.  Horror- stricken 
she  drew  back,  but  ho  bent  forward,  and  said 
in  a hissing  whisper, 

“ I’ve  something  to  show  you.  I’ve  locked 
tho  door,  an  l wo  can’t  ho  interrupted,  no,  no. 
Look  lu re  ! ” and  ho  drew  from  his  pocket  an 
ordinary  dinner  knife,  on  which  tho  moonbeams 
glittered  hideously. 

M Beautiful,  Isn’t  it?”  ho  muttered  as  he 
stroked  and  seemed  to  fondle  it,  turning  it  from 
side  to  sido.  “ True  steel — tho  real  thing  ! 
Not  for  you,  though,  not  for  you — for  those  little 
devils  that  cling  round  you,  and  prevent  your 

coming  with  me.  I’ll  set  you  free,  I’ll ” 

and  ho  lapsed  into  inarticulate  murmurs,  still 
stroking  tho  knife.  Never,  in  all  her  life,  did 
Lizzie  Stuart  forgot  the  sensations  of  that  mo- 
ment ; they  come  hack  to  her  often  in  dreams, 
oven  now.  Sho  did  not  lose  consciousness, 
hut  she  could  not  move  ; her  heart  scorned  to 
stand  still,  and  her  brain  to  reel. 

“ Tho  youngest  firm,”  ho  whispered  at  last, 
and  leaving  her  suddenly,  ho  darted  towards 
the  hearth.  For  ouo  second  the  knife  gleamed 
brightly  in  tho  moonlight  as  ho  brandished  it 
aloft,  tho  next  he  had  plunged  it  deep  into 
the  bassinet  Oh  God,  there  was  no  cry  ! 

A wild  shriek  rose  to  Lizzie's  lips.  Re- 
pressing it  with  a violent  effort,  sho  collected 
hor  senses  and  walked  to  his  side. 

“ I must  kdl  tho  others  myself,’’  she  said, 
with  an  unfaltering  voice  ; “ let  mo  do  it — 
they  would  not  be  quiet  otherwise.  ” 

Tho  maniac  turned  towards  her  a horrible 
face  of  triumph. 

*•  You’re  one  of  tho  right  sort  ! ” ho  ox- 
chumod  enthusiastically.  “The  young  May 
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moon  is  beaming,  love.  Tho  glowworm's  lamp 
is  gloaming,  lore.  How  sweet  to  rove — No, 
that’s  not  it- — So  she  feilto  l h r gown  o’  green 
satin,  and  tuckit  it  up  to  her  kn  e — Lizzie 
Lindsay— that's  yon — Lord  Ronald  Cl  ,n  Do- 
nald— that’s  mo.  Won’t  wo  bo  happy  Now 
then  I ” 

“ Vos,  1 am  going,”  she  said,  still  speaking 
calmly  ; “ wait  hero  till  I come  Kick.” 

Ho  stooped  to  draw  tho  knife  out  of  tho 
bassinet'. 

“ No,  don’t  do  that,”  sho  whispered,  forcing 
herself  to  lay  hor  hand  upon  Ids  arm,  ami 
turning  away  her  eyes,  lest  tho  sight,  that 
might  meet  them  should  unnerve  her,  <!  1 have 
a fancy  fur  doing  it  differently.’’ 

Ho  stoo  l upright  again,  and  motioned  her 
to  go,  and  only  Ms  she  moved  to  vvlicrS  tho 
other  children  slept,  she  remembered  with  sick 
horror  that  there  was  no  door  between  tho 
rooms.  Despair  gavo  hor  courage,  sho  quick- 
ened her  pace  ; ho  slid  not  follow  her — tlr  ru 
was  a moment’s  respite.  Softly  and  rapidly 
she  throw  a coverlet  over  tho  two  fair  sleeping 
heads,  then  she  flow  to  the  bell.  A violent 
pull — another — and  tho  bell-ropo  broke  in  her 
hand.  Would  nnyouo  come  ? Tho  madman 
hoard  tho  twang  of  tho  wires,  and  suspected 
treachery.  Ho  sprang  towards  tho  room,  hut 
Lizzie  was  too  quick  for  him.  Sho  stood  in 
tho  doorway,  with  dilated  eyes  and  upraised 
hand. 

“ Will  ter  Stone,  go  back,”  sho  commanded 
in  a solemn  voice.  “ It  is  all  done.  I forbid 
you  to  enter  hero.” 

For  a moment  tho  lunatic  cowered  before 
her,  awed  by  tho  light  in  those  gleaming  eyes, 
then  ho  sprang  at  hor  throat  like  a wild  beast. 

( An  instant’s  struggle,  an  instant’s  agony  iiko 
unto  death,  and  with  a mighty  crash  the  dour 
burst  open,  And  I)r.  Hertford,  with  tho  exer- 
tion of  his  whole  strength,  dragged  tho  m id- 
man  from  tho  choking  girl.  To  hold  him 
,-ingly  was  impossible.  lie  broke  from  tho 
doctor’s  grasp,  throw  up  tho  window,  ami  with 
a loud  laugh,  leapt  into  the  garden  below, 
whore  tho  dull  thud  of  his  fall  was  hoard  just 
as  tho  assistant,  whoso  carelessness  had  per- 
mitted him  to  secrete  the  knife,  appeared  iijkiu 
the  scene. 

“Go  down,  go  down,”  cried  tho  doctor, 
pointing  to  tho  window.  Tho  assistant  looked 
out  and  hurriedly  disappeared,  and  the  doctor 
gave  all  his  attention  to  Lizzie.  She  ha  1 not 
f iinted — sho  could  not  do  so — not  at  all  events 
with  the  dreadful  news  untold,  but  she  was 
gasping  for  breath. 

The  doctor  bent  over  her.  “Lizzie,  door 
Lizzie,  look  up.  I see  how  it  was.  You  were 
defending  my  children.  You  have  saved  t loir 
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lives.  Try  to  look  up,  and  tell  mo  you  are 
not  hurt.’’ 

But  Lizzie  shrank  from  the  tender  words, 
and  cowered  miserably  in  her  chair.  She 
strove  to  compel  her  parched  tongue  to  speak, 
and  tell  him  that  by  her  folly  she  had  caused 
the  death  of  his  baby,  but  a hissing  gurgle 
came  instead  of  words,  and  ended  in  an  hysteric 
shriek.  The  servants,  and  nurse  among  them, 
had  come  crowding  in  by  this  time,  and  a loud 
exclamation  from  the  latter  startled  them  all 

“Gracious  powers  ! what  is  this  V’  and  she 
drew  forth  the  knife  from  the  bassinet,  and 
held  it  up  in  view  of  the  rest,  its  polished  sur- 
face still  undimmed. 

“ Well,  the  Lord  be  praised  for  his  mercy  ! 
it  were  his  providence,  that  it  were,  that  put 
it  into  my  head  all  of  a sudden  to-day,  that 
baby  were  a growing  too  big  for  a bassinet, 
and  I put  her  in  the  old  cot  by  my  bedside, 
and  drawed  my  curtains  round  her,  and  there 
she  is,  the  precious  lamb,  awake  and  a smiling 
at  us  all,  as  good  as  sugar.” 

Lizzie  heard  the  words,  or  rather  some  dim 
idea  of  their  meaning  penetrated  to  her  brain, 
but  the  relief  was  too  sudden  to  be  realised  at 
once.  She  understood  that  confession  was  not 
needful,  but  remorse  was  as  bitter  as  ever.  She 
stood  up  and  hold  out  her  hands  imploringly. 

“ Can — you — for — give  % ” she  whispered 
piteously,  and  fell  forward  in  a dead  faint  upon 
the  doctor’s  shoulder. 

For  many,  many  months  Dr.  Holford  tended 
Lizzie  through  the  nervous  fever  that  followed 
upon  her  swoon.  At  one  time  he  almost  de- 
spaired of  her  recovery,  but  youth  and  a sound 
constitution  conquered,  and  she  rose  at  last 
from  her  sick  bed,  the  shadow  of  what  she  had 
been. 

The  doctor  pronounced  change  of  air  and 
scene  to  be  absolutely  necessary  during  her 
convalescence,  and  simultaneously  discovered 
that  he  had  been  working  too  hard,  and  re- 
quired a holiday  and  a month  or  two  abroad. 
Humour  states  that  he  imparted  these  conclu- 
sions to  Lizzie  Stuart,  and  made  sundry  other 
confidences  to  her,  during  one  very  long  and 
earnest  conversation  which  they  had,  walking 
slowly  up  and  down — her  feeble  steps  tenderly 
supported  by  his  arm — under  the  old  hawthorns, 
brilliant  by  this  time  with  autumnal  berries. 

You  have  seen  Mrs.  Holford.  Do  you  won- 
der now  at  the  strange  look  in  her  eyes  ? 

Walter  Stone  fractured  his  skull  in  his  fall. 
He  was  insensible  for  many  days,  but  at  length 
consciousness  returned,  and  those  who  watched 
around  his  bed  thanked  God  to  see  that  all 
traces  of  insanity  had  disappeared.  They looked 
forward  hopefully  to  the  future,  but  his  career 


on  earth  was  ended.  He  sank  gradually,  and 
died  in  a few  weeks.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  bo  deeply  thankful  to  have  been  spared 
from  the  guilt  of  the  awful  crime  he  had  so 
nearly  committed,  and  to  send,  through  Doctor 
Holford,  a message  of  gratitude  and  blessing 
to  the  woman,  who,  by  her  self-command  and 
courage,  had  saved  him  from  going  to  the 
grave  with  blood-stained  hands. 

Winifred  Rorinson. 

FOUND  DROWNED. 

A Story  in  Four  Chapters.  By  It.  Arthur 
Arnold. 

CHAPTER  I.  A GAME  OF  CROQUET. 

“ Now,  that’s  not  fair,  Harry;  Edith  is 
nearer  to  you  than  I am.” 

“ How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense,  Annie  ? 

Why,  you’re  my  sister,  and  Edith  is ” 

Whack  ! — and  away  flew  Annie’s  ball  about 
ten  yards  from  the  scene  of  action. 

“ Let  me  alone,  please,  Harry,  there’s  a good 
boy,”  said  Editb ; and  Harry,  with  a glance 
rather  too  warm  to  be  brotherly,  passed  by  on 
the  other  side. 

The  players  and  the  .scene  were  worthy  of 
each  other.  Perhaps  Edith  was  the  most 
striking  of  the  three.  She  was  rather  tall  for 
a woman  ; her  shoulders  would  have  seemed 
broad  but  for  their  graceful  slope,  and  the 
supple  ease  of  all  her  movements.  A short 
mantle,  with  strong  resembhuice  to  a jacket, 
concealed  the  upper  portion  of  her  figure,  and 
led  the  eye  down  an  even  line  to  the  ground, 
where  a small  boot  appeared  occasionally, 
the  sight  of  which  made,  being  croqueted, 
racher  a reward  than  a punishment.  It  is 
wise  to  describe  Edith’s  face  last,  because  it 
was  most  captivating,  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  failure  in 
the  task.  Her  black  hair  neatly  parted  across 
a forehead  broad  enough  to  satisfy  a Lavater, 
and  not  too  high  for  beauty,  exposed  ears 
that  it  would  have  been  a sin  to  hide,  and 
veiled  eyes  of  the  softest  brown,  which  seemed 
to  irradiate  love  and  sympathy.  I despair  of 
describing  the  faultless  line  of  her  nose,  or  the 
bold  curve  with  which  it  joined  her  short  upper 
lip.  This  was  rather  a haughty  feature,  and 
with  its  sweet  sister  resting  on  a well-shaped  and 
rather  full  chiu,  left  no  doubt  in  an  observant 
mind  that  Miss  Edith  Landor  had  a will  of  her 
own,  and  that  her  eyes,  which  now  looked  so 
soft,  could  sparkle  and  dilate  with  strong  and 
angry  passion. 

Leaning  on  her  croquet  hammer,  after  re- 
covering her  ball,  stood  Annie  Elsdale,  a little 
angry  perhaps  at  the  way  in  which  her  brother’s 
anxiety  to  favour  Edith’s  success,  rendered  her 
own  chauce  of  winning  the  game  out  of  the 
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question.  Yet  the  only  sign  of  this  was  a 
rather  contemptuous  observation  of  the  play, 
anil  the  constant  t pping  of  a little  foot,  which 
seemed  to  bo  letting  oil  the  strain  of  Annie’s 
vexation,  hlie  docs  not  l.mnv  that  »)$r  is  stand- 


ing for  ln  r portrait,  nor  i-  -he  \ain,  nor  a 
Co*  | Met  to,  or  she  w miKI  thank  llarrv  for  tho 
httl"  run  which  lia  l gi\m  Mich  a ^harming 
colour  to  1»<T  expre-sive  rather  than  beautiful 
countenance.  1^-  s tall  than  Edith,  she  ,\a.s 


not  more  slerrdfi*.  Oei  hair  was  ftiTect  in 
neatness,  and  in  colour  about  tin:  shade  of 
Edith’s  eyes;  in  her  features  y mi  could  find  r > 
fault,  and  \ et  they  were  not  beautiful.  W as  it 
that  her  nose  was  a little  too  bread,  or  was  her 
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Both  girls  were  iu  mourning,  and  so  of  ' 
course  was  Annie’s  brother,  Harry,  whose  best 
claims  to  distinction  wero  that  he  had  been 
“ stroke  ” for  two  years  in  the  “ Brazenoso 
boat,”  that  he  was  a thoroughly  good  fellow, 
and  a pains- taking  corporal  in  the  “ Devil’s 
Own.”  For  Harry,  whose  physique  was  noble, 
was  an  undistinguished  member  of  the  Home 
Circuit,  where  his  sunny  temper  and  handsome 
face  had  made  him  many  friends,  but  had 
not  procured  him  many  briefs.  His  father 
had  died  about  live  years  since  from  injuries 
he  received  while  hunting  with  the  West  Sussex 
hounds.  From  him  Harry  had  inherited  his 
blue  eyes,  a fme,  open,  intellectual  counte- 
nance, the  only  weakness  of  which  was  par- 
tially concealed  by  a strong  brown  beard  with 
an  outer  edge  of  the  same  colour  as  his  waving 
hair. 

When  he  turned  towards  Edith  to  watch 
her  make  her  stroke,  there  was  an  anxious  ten- 
derness in  his  manner  which  seemed  like  re- 
pressed affection.  He  was  evidently  struggling 
to  subdue  a feeling  which  he  feared  would  be- 
come too  demonstrative,  while  her  manner  to- 
wards him  was  rather  encouraging  than  other- 
wise. They  regarded  each  other  as  cousins, 
though  in  truth  they  were  not  so,  for  Edith 
Landor  was  the  daughter  of  Harry’s  aunt, 
Lady  Elsdale,  whose  second  husband,  Sir  God- 
frey Elsdale  of  Ambleton,  had  died  six  mouths 
ago,  and  for  whom  the  family  were  now  in 
mourning. 

The  summer  assizes  were  being  held  .at 
Lewes,  and  Harry,  wisely  preferring  the 
pleasant  air  of  Ambleton  to  the  stuffy  atmos- 
phere of  the  court,  or  the  comfortless  clamour 
of  the  salle  des  pas  perdus  of  that  most  wretched 
establishment,  where  his  forensic  abilities  were 
not  in  great  demand,  had  come  home  to  his 
mother’s  house,  which  was  about  two  miles 
from  Ambleton  Place. 

Ambleton  Place,  the  family  seat,  in  front 
of  winch  they  were  playing  croquet,  was  a 
large  red-brick  house,  that  had  stood  perhaps 
for  ninety  years.  It  had  no  pretensions  to 
architecture.  It  was  two  stories  high,  with  an 
over-hanging,  lieavily-gabled  roof.  On  either 
side  of  the  door  were  three  windows,  two  of  1 
which  lighted  the  hall  ; the  remaining  two  on 
the  right  Were  the  library  windows,  and  those  | 
on  the  other  side  lighted  a morning  room,  used 
as  a boudoir  by  the  ladies.  These  rooms 
stood  out  by  themselves.  Of  the  two  wings, 
one  was  devoted  to  the  family,  the  other  to 
the  servants’  offices  and  a billiard  room.  The 
view  from  the  front  of  the  house  across  the 
carriage-drive  ; across  the  wide  lawn,  where  the 
croquet  balls  were  chasing  each  other  through 
iron  arches ; across  the  park,  where  the  long 


drought  had  discoloured  the  grass  and  made 
it  dillieult  for  the  deer  to  find  a tender  bite, 
though  they  sought  for  it  in  the  shade  of  the 
patches  of  oaks  and  firs  | across  the  broad  belt 
of  leafy  woods  which  seemed  to  be  the  boun- 
dary of  the  domain, — stretched  away  over  a 
patchwork  of  fields,  dotted  with  villages, 
churches,  and  farmhouses,  far  away  to  where 
the  Downs  made  a broad  purple  sky-line, 
broken  only  by  a softly-curving  gap,  low  down 
in  which  the  sea  looked  like  a greenish  mist. 

Over  the  Downs  the  south-west  wind  blew 
softly  upon  this  peaceful  scene  ; but  Ambleton 
Place  was  not  at  peace  within  itself.  For  an 
uneasy  doubt  existed  as  to  11110  ivas  the  master 
in  that  ancestral  home  of  the  Elsdales.  Sir 
Godfrey’s  next  brother,  who  thirty  and  more 
years  ago  had  been  known  as  a rake  round  the 
country  side,  had  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  been 
provided  with  an  Indian  cadetship  and  exported 
to  Bombay.  Master  Hugh,  as  he  was  called 
by  all  the  people  about  his  home,  made  no 
objection,  but  while  seated  with  his  father  on 
the  evening  of  his  last  day  in  Sussex,  listening 
with  apparent  carelessness  and  some  real  con- 
trition to  the  worthy  old  gentleman’s  advice, 
he  suddenly  interrupted  Sir  Godfrey’s  harangue 
by  saying  : — 

“ I hope  I shall  be  a better  fellow  now,  but 
there’s  one  thing  I must  tell  you  : — I’m 
married.” 

Sir  Godfrey  was  too  much  confounded  to 
answer,  and  Hugh  went  on  to  tell  him  how  he 
had  married  the  bailiffs  daughter,  Ruth  Page, 
and  how  he  couldn’t  go  to  India  unless  Ruth 
wont  with  him.  Slowly  the  old  gentleman 
remembered  that  there  had  been  much  gossip 
about  Hugh  and  Ruth,  very  injurious  to  the 
girl’s  fair  fame,  and  though  his  pride  was 
offended  at  the  marriage,  yet  he  regarded  a 
scapegrace  as  an  unavoidable,  if  not  necessary, 
part  of  a large  family;  so  Ruth  was  seen  and 
spoken  to,  though  she  was  far  too  frightened  to 
reply.  They  sailed  for  India  when  there  was 
no  overland  passage  and  with  but  little  expecta- 
tion of  returning.  Occasionally  Hugh  wrote  for 
money.  In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  he  stated 
that  Ruth  had  a son,  and  that  to  avoid  ex- 
pense she  had  consented  to  live  with  him  un- 
acknowledged as  his  wife,  under  an  assumed 
name.  When  the  Sikh  war  broke  out  they 
heard  that  Hugh  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  early  battles ; then  came  the 
news  of  Ohillianwallah,  and  with  it  the  tidings 
of  Hugh’s  death.  He  had  been  severely 
wounded  by  a sowar,  and  died  in  his  tent,  but 
not  before  he  had  dictated  a letter  to  his 
brother  Godfrey,  begging  his  protection  for 
Ruth  and  her  boy.  His  brother,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  title  some  three  years  before 
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* this  new»  arrived,  at  unco  used  every  effort  to 
discover  Hugh’s  wifo  and  son.  A year  bud 
elapsed,  during  which  he  had  spared  no  expense 
or  trouble  to  lind  them,  when  ho  received  in- 
formation that  no  soon  as  the  news  of  Hugh’s 
wound  was  convoyed  to  Ruth,  she  had  set  off 
for  the  camp,  thus  missing  a lettc  r which  her 
husband  had  s nt  to  her,  and  arrived  to  find 
him  dead  W eakened  by  her  weary  walk,  she 
had  fallen  a 4 ietim  to  cholera.  Her  boy, 
reared  in  the  worst  possible  school  fur  health 
and  morals,  had  been  seen  standing  by  his 
mother’s  bedside  while  she  was  gasping  for 
breath,  ami  trying  in  vain  to  speak.  After 
her  death,  some  of  her  husband’s  brother 
officers,  regarding  the  lad  as  their  comrade’s 
natural  son,  employed  him  until  lie  was  sus- 
pected of  being  implicated  in  a robbery  of  the 
mess-plate,  and  absconded.  There  was  no 
evidence  to  prove  him  guilty,  ami  no  search 
was  made  for  lnm.  Nothing  had  since  been 
heard  of  this  young  man — this  Hugh  Klsdale — 
who,  upon  Sir  Godfrey’s  marriage  proving 
childless,  was  heir  to  the  barouetcy.  If  he 
were  living  he  would  l»o  now  about  thirty -one 
years  old. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Sir  Godfrey’s  death,  which 
hail  been  rather  sudden,  he  had  always  strong 
hopes  that  he  might  have  a son  of  his  own. 
Latterly  he  had  abandoned  his  inquiries  after 
Hugh,  half  wishing  to  forget  the  possibility  of 
his  existence,  half  fearful  that  he  might  find 
him.  Even  in  his  last  hours  he  had  hoped 
and  advised  that  his  nephew  Harry  should 
assume  the  title,  and  take  possession  of  the 
estates  upon  his  death.  The  estate  was  small, 
not  worth  more  than  fifteen  hundred  a year; 
yet  tho  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  should 
inherit  this,  together  v.  ith  tho  family  title,  had 
boon  the  bane  of  Harry’s  life.  Probably’  he 
would  have  been  by  this  time  a hard-working 
and  rising  barrister,  hail  it  not  been  for  this. 
His  father  had  left  him  sole  trustee  and 
executor,  with  absolute  power  over  the  small 
fortune  which  maintained  his  mother,  and 
sister,  and  himself.  But  ho  was  always  look- 
ing forward  to  tho  time  when  lie  would  be  Sir 
Harry  Elsdalo,  Bart.,  of  Ambleton,  and  this 
hope  seemed  to  bo  a sullicient  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting the  grave  studies  which  might  have 
ensured  a successful  career. 

Upon  Sir  Godfrey’s  death,  .Mr.  Tyler,  the 
family  solicitor,  had  been  united  to  a council 
at  the  Place.  Lady  Klsdale,  who  was  a weak 
and  rather  vain  woman,  tenacious  of  her  posi- 
tion as  the  great  lady  of  the  district,  was  not 
disposed  to  favour  Harry's  immediate  acces- 
sion to  tho  family  honours.  On  the  other 
hand  he  and  his  mother  wore  evidently  anxious 
that  he  should  take  to  them,  though  this  was 


father  implied  by’  their  silence  than  openly 
expressed.  But  Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  great 
influence  with  all,  very  strongly  stated  hid 
opinion  that  at  least  a year  should  bo  allowed  to 
elapse  from  the  date  of  Sir  Godfrey’s  death 
before  Harry  was  installed  as  his  successor,  and 
that  during  tho  twelve  months  every  effort 
should  he  used  to  lind  his  cousin  Hugh. 

This  ad  lice  had  been  acted  upon,  and  Mr. 
Tyler  at  once  instructed  agents  to  advertise  in 
the  Indian  and  Australian  newspapers.  Six 
months  had  passed,  and  no  tidings  had  been 
received  of  the  missing  man.  Meanwhile  Lady 
Klsdale  and  Edith  occupied  Ambleton  Place, 
and  the  establishment  remained  unchanged. 
One  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  strongest  arguments  against 
Harry’s  immediate  accession,  had  been  that  ho 
could  not  possibly  meet  any’  claim  for  arrears 
which  might  be  made  by’  Hugh,  or  his  children, 
if  ho  had  left  any.  This  difficulty’  did  not 
oppose  Lady  Khdale’s  continued  residence,  for 
she  had  a large  private  fortune,  which  on  her 
first  marriage  she  had  bestowed  with  her  young 
heart  and  hand  upon  Robert  Landor,  a man  of 
undoubted  genius,  but  by  no  means  a model  hus- 
band. Edith  remembered  her  father  fondly  ; 
she  had  accepted  his  own  estimate  of  himself, 
and  thought  of  him  as  a man  who  had  been 
misunderstood,  ill-used,  and  killed  by  a cold, 
unappreciating  world.  Whereas  the  truth  was, 
that  lint  for  the  firmness  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  father 
as  tho  trustee  of  his  wife’s  fortune,  lie  would 
have  squandered  tho  principal  instead  of  tho 
income,  and  when  his  death  occurred,  after  a 
severe  lit  of  delirium  tremens,  he  might  have 
died  a pauper,  instead  of  leaving  his  wife  and 
child  in  affluence. 

Harry  and  Euith  had  been  playmates  from 
early  childhood,  and  front  the  time  that  she 
came  witli  her  mother  to  live  at  Ambleton  they 
had  been  encouraged  to  regard  each  other  at 
least  as  cousins.  Sir  Godfrey  looki  d upon 
Harry’  as  his  heir,  and  when  both  the  children 
w’ere  at  play’  together,  the  baronet  bad  more 
than  once  said  significantly  to  his  wife,  that 
“ it  was  j ust  as  well  they  were  not  tirst  cousins.”  j 
No  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  ascertain 
their  feeling  towards  each  other  when  they’ 
became  of  marriageable  age.  But  it  was 
pretty’ evident  that  Harry  loved  Edith,  and  that 
her  manner  towards  him  was  so  variable,  as 
to  afford  no  clue  to  her  real  sentiments.  Lady 
Klsdale  regarded  the  match  complacently, 
except  whon  she  thought  that  possibly’  Harry 
might  not  inherit  the  karonetcy’.  She  wished 
nothing  so  much  as  that  her  daugher  should 
succeed  herself  as  the  Lady’  of  Ambleton  Place  ; 
and  this  gave  a most  unpleasant  uncertainty’ 
to  her  regard  for  Hairy.  Since  Sir  Godfrey's 
death,  so  much  had  been  hoard  of  the  impiirioa 
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making  to  discover  their  relative,  Hugh,  that 
the  doubt  which  overhung  Harry’s  fortunes 
seemed  to  grow  stronger,  and  Laity  Elsdale 
had  shown  an  increasing  disposition  to  keep 
him  and  Edith  apart. 

It  was  autumn,  and  the  evening  was  com- 
ing on  as  their  game  was  finished,  and  Edith 
hailed  herself  the  winner.  She  liked  winning, 
enough  to  forget  those  sen  ices  which  helped 
her  on  the  way  to  victory.  She  looked  vexed 
for  a moment  as  she  caught  the  pleased  smile 
with  which  Harry  regarded  her  success.  She 
could  not  but  know  that  he  loved  her,  and 
yet  she  treated  him  as  though  she  had  no  such 
idea.  They  were  hesitating  whether  to  play 
another  game  or  not  before  going  in  to  dress 
for  dinner,  when  a servant  came  out  and  said 
his  lady  wished  to  see  them  in  the  drawing- 
room “directly.”  The  man  was  so  evidently 
hurried  and  embarrassed  that  Edith  asked, 
“ What  is  the  matter,  Thomas  ?” 

“Please,  Miss,  T don’t  know,  but  my  lady’s 
taking  on  terrible.” 

Half  frightened,  and  looking  very  grave, 
they  hurried  into  the  house,  and  found  Lady 
Elsdale  in  the  drawing-room  crying  hysterically. 
As  she  sat  doubled  up  in  a low  arm-chair  one 
would  hardly  have  supposed  that  she  was  of 
more  than  middle  height ; at  every  fresh  burst 
of  grief  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief; her  features  were  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary type,  and  over  either  side  of  her  widow’s 
cap  fluttered  three  or  four  small  curls,  in 
which  there  were  many  grey  hairs. 

“Oh! — my  dears!  Oh! — my  dears!  There, 
— there, — there, — ” she  moaned,  as  she  pushed 
a letter  towards  them,  which  had  been  lying  by 
her  side  on  the  table. 

Annie  took  up  the  letter,  and  directly  her 
eye  fell  upon  the  bold  signature  “Augustus 
Tyler,”  she  guessed  its  contents. 

“ Read  it  out,  Annie,”  said  Harry  faintly. 
He  had  become  quite  pale,  and  stood  almost 
unconsciously. 

Edith  was  leaning  over  her  mother,  soothing 
her.  She  looked  up  as  Annie  began  to  read  in 
a steady,  forced  tone. 

“GG,  Bedford  How,  Loud, on,  Kept.,  18G — . 

“Dear  Laky  Elsdale, — -My  inquiries  have 
at  length  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a gentle- 
man who  represents  himself  to  be  Mr.  Hugh 
Elsdale,  now  Sir  Hugh  Elsdale.  His  attention 
was  attracted  by  one  of  my  advertisements  in 
an  Indian  newspaper.  He  at  once  left  for 
England,  and  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Wales.  After  producing  evidence  as  to  his 
identity,  he  inquired  minutely  regarding  the 
circumstances  of  the  estate,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  family.  He  expressed  a desire  to  con- 


sult your  convenience,  but  he  left  me  no  room 
to  doubt  that  he  wished  you  to  terminate  your 
residence  at  Ambleton  Place  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. As  I wish  to  convey  to  you  as  truth- 
fully as  I may  an  account  of  the  interview,  I 
am  bound  to  tell  you  that  his  maimer  in  stat- 
ing this  was  not  that  of  a gentleman,  and  I 
feel  that  you  would  consult  your  own  comfort 
by  leaving  before  he  takes  possession.  He 
appears  to  be  a man  who  has  led  a very  hard 
and  varied  life,  and  possibly  the  enjoyment  of 
easy  circumstances  may  soften  and  improve  his 
manners.  I understood  him  to  say  that  he 
should  expect  the  house  to  be  ready  for  him  in 
a week  from  to-day. 

“ Yours  very  faithfully, 
“Augustus  Tyler.” 

“There,”  sobbed  Lady  Elsdale,  laying  her 
hand  upon  Edith’s  arm,  “you  see  what  a brute 
| is  coming  to  succeed  my  poor  dear  Godfrey, — 
i and  to  turn  us  out,  as  though  we  were  thieves 
and  robbers.” 

Edith’s  face  hud  been  hardening  while  the 
letter  was  read  ; now  it  was  covered  with  a 
deep  blush  of  anger,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to 
have  become  darker.  Slie  stamped  her  foot  as 
she  replied  to  her  mother  : — • 

“ 1 should  like  to  burn  the  house  down  as 
we  leave  it : that’s  how  I would  welcome  Sir 
Hugh  to  Arnbleton.” 

As  Annie  finished  reading  the  letter,  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  where  Harry  had  been  stand- 
ing, and  saw  that  he  had  sunk  into  a chair, 
and  was  staring  at  the  carpet  with  his  face 
gathered  to  an  awful  frown.  As  she  mur- 
mured “ poor  dear  Harry,”  she  hear  a mut- 
tered “ Curse  him,”  come  from  between  his 
lips.  He  let  fall  the  croquet-hammer,  and, 
at  its  sharp  sound  upon  the  floor,  Edith 
looked  for  the  first  time  at  Harry.  As  he 
rose  to  leave  the  room  his  eyes  met  hers,  and 
a far  lower  intelligence  than  Edith’s  might 
have  seen  where  his  disappointment  hurt  him 
most.  Such  a look  of  hopeless  misery  that  a 
cooler  heart  than  hers  would  have  obeyed  the 
generous  impulse  to  follow  and  comfort  him. 
He  was  crossing  the  hall,  when  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“Dear  Harry,  this  is  indeed  hard  for  you  to 
bear.” 

“Hard!  yes,  it  is  hard,”  he  muttered,  look- 
ing straight  before  him,  not  noticing  Edith’s 
caress.  Yet  the  quiver  which  her  baud  had 
sent  through  him  seemed  to  reach  his  lip  as  it 
trembled  against  his  will. 

“ We  shall  only  be  just  as  vre  were  before,” 
she  said,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  say. 

“Aud  was  that  happiness,  do  you  think?  For 
God’s  sake,  don’t  tempt  me,  Edith.” 
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“Oh,  Harry!”  Ho  almost  pushed  her 
away  from  him  as  ho  ‘hurried  to  tlm  door.  It 
was  sumo  time  before  Edith  joined  her  mother 
ami  Annie,  ami  when  she  did  ho  her  eyes  were 
very  red,  though  it  was  tlm  common  belief  in 
the  family  that  Edith  never  cried, 

“HOW  WE  WENT  TO  FuRT  RUPERT,” 

AND  MaI'K  A IS  TRAN  OK  PuiWllASKj 

Victoria,  the  capital  of  Vancouver  Island, 
now  a thriving  town,  in  l H f» 7 had  barely  com- 
menced its  existence  ; its  subsequent  rapid 
rise  and  growth  m commercial  prosperity 
being  solely  attributable  to  the  gold  discoveries 
on  the  Fraser,  and  latterly  to  the  vast  gold 
fields  of  Garraboo. 

My  story  commences  on  board  the  Hudson’s 
l$ay  Company’s  steamer,  The  Otter,  as  she 
pulled  and  twisted  out  of  Victoria  Harbour 
one  sunny  morning  in  the  year  1857  ; our 
destination,  Fort  Rupert,  a trading  post  of 
tho  Company’s  at  the  extreme  north  end  of 
Vancomer  Island.  As  wo  loft  tho  harbour, 
the  scenery  opened  out  like  a magniticout 
panorama,  indescribably  wild  and  beautiful. 
In  front,  the  sharp  jagged  mountains  of  the 
coast  range,  wooded  to  tho  sea-line,  towering 
up  in  tho  far  distance  to  tho  regions  of  eternal 
snow.  To  tho  loft,  tho  rounder  hills  of  tho 
island,  sloping  easily  to  tho  water’s  edge,  in 
grassy  glades  and  lawn-like  openings,  belted 
w ith  scrub-oaks,  that  higher  up  the  hill  sides 
are  overshadowod  by  tho  Douglas  pino  auil 
cedar.  Just  viaiblo  in  our  course,  like  a green 
speck,  the  famed  Island  of  St.  Juan;  whilst 
bending  away  to  tho  right  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach,  the  dense  forests  of  Oregon  looked  like 
ouo  vast  unbroken  sea  of  green. 

To  take  in  a fresh  supply  of  coal,  we  called 
at  Nainimo,  now  tho  great  coaliug  depot  of 
the  island,  at  this  early  stage  of  its  history 
consisting  of  about  a dozen  log  shanties  built 
in  a row  overlooking  tlm  harbour,  inhabited 
by  tho  coal  miners  ami  employes  of  tho  fur- 
trading establishments. 

V\liilst  “coaliug,”  a deputation  of  Indian 
bravea,  headed  by  a young  chief,  waited  on 
tho  captain  of  tlm  steamer.  Squatted  in  a 
circle  on  the  deck,  tho  all-essential  pipe 
smoked,  tlm  object  of  their  visit  was  disclosed. 

The  Fort  Rupert  Indians  residing  at  the 
Indian  village  and  trailing  post  we  wore 
on  route  to  visit,  had  very  recently  made  a 
raid  on  these,  the  Nainimo  savages  ; in  the 
foray  the  old  chief  had  been  killed,  several 
bravos  seriously  injured,  and  what  was  worse 
than  all,  the  favourite  wife  of  the  deceased 
dignitary  seized,  and  carried  oil'  a slave.  Tho 
young  chiof,  it  seems,  had  loved  tho  wife  of 
his  predecessor,  ami  was  vviliiug  to  pay  any 
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ransom  for  lii.s  lost  darling.  After  a long 
wa  wan  (talk),  tlm  captain  consented  to  affect 
a purchase  if  possible,  and  bring  back  on  our 
return  the  lost  one  to  the  arms  of  her  sable 
lover. 

Nothing  could  be  more  enjoyable  than  our 
run  through  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  that  opens 
out  into  a wide  expanse  for  a distance  of  forty 
miles  betwixt  Nainfemft  and  V addon  Inland, 
then  suddenly  narrows  to  a channel  about  a 
mile  m width,  completely  walled  in  by  rocks  ; 
this  narrow  channel  is  Discovery  Passage. 
About  u mile  from  its.  entrance  wo  passed  a 
large  Indian  village,  the  home  of  the  Tah-cul- 
t;es,  a powerful  band,  of  most  predatory  habits, 
and  generally  at  war  with  tho  different  tribes 
north  and  south  of  them  ; they  own  a perfect 
licet  of  canoes,  a great  many  slaves,  ami  they 
scalp  and  plunder  all  they  can  lay  hands  on. 

For  fourteen  miles  Di  covery  Passage  is 
much  tho  samo  width,  until  reaching  Menzies’ 
Ray,  where  the  rapids  commence.  At  the 
base  of  these  rapids,  the  channel  is  barely  a 
quarter  of  a mile  wide,  suddenly  opening  out 
into  a large  poml-like  space.  The  tide  rushes 
down  the  uarruw  passage  at  tho  rate  of  ten 
knots  an  hour,  and  to  get  up  through  it  was 
as  much  as  our  little  steamer  could  accomplish. 
Panting  and  struggling,  sometimes  hardly 
moving,  at  others  carried  violently  against  tho 
shore,  by  slow  degrees  she  breasted  tiro  current 
and  gut  safely  through.  Tho  rapids  cleared, 
tho  remainder  of  the  passage  lay  through  open 
bays  and  groups  of  islands. 

We  aro  steaming  into  Reaver  Harbour,  a 
stiff  breeze,  a good  half-gdo,  blowing  dead  in- 
shore. 

Tho  so-called  harbour,  being  nothing  inure 
than  an  open  roadstead,  is  disagreeably  rough  , 
a hoavy  sea  rolls  angrily  in,  dashing  in  foamy 
breakers  on  tho  rocky  coast  line. 

Wo  anchor  about  a mil®  from  shore,  the 
skipper  dooming  it  unsafe  to  venture  nearer. 
To  unnounco  our  arrival,  a gun  is  to  be  tired  ; 
this,  1 observed,  was  rather  a service  of  danger 
to  the  sailor  who  had  to  touch  it  off,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  just  an  equal  chance  whether  the 
bulk  of  tho  charge  came  through  the  barrel  or 
the  touch-hole,  the  latter  hav  mg  become  so 
capacious  from  rust  and  long  usage,  as  to 
necessitate  tho  employment  of  an  enormously 
long  wand  with  a piece  of  lighted  slowinatch 
tied  to  tho  end  of  it.  All  hands  having 
chared  away,  and  carefully  concealed  them- 
selves, the  wand  slowly  appears  from  a secure 
hiding-place,  and  tho  wheezing  bang  proclaims 
“ all’s  safo.” 

The  rejiort  was  still  echoing  through  the 
distant  hilU,  when  countless  tiny  specks  were 
discernible  dancing  of  or  the  waves  like  sea 
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birds.  On  they  came,  a perfect  shoal  of  them, 
nearer  and  nearer,  all  evidently  bonnd  for  the 
ship.  I could  make  out  clearly  now  that  the 
specks  were  canoes  fdled  with  Indians.  By 
this  time  our  boat  was  lowered  ; how  I got 
into  it,  I never  clearly  remember  ; I have  a 
dim  recollection  of  descending  a rope  with 
great  rapidity,  and  finding  myself  sprawling  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  being  dragged  up 
by  the  captain,  much  after  the  fashion  adopted 
by  clowns  in  a pantomime  to  reinstate  the 
prostrate  pantaloon  upon  his  legs.  At  any 
rate  I was  safe,  and  the  boat,  propelled  by 
four  sturdy  rowers,  neared  the  shore. 

On  looking  round,  I observed  the  canoes  had 
all  turned  towards  the  boat,  and  we  were  soon 
surrounded  with  the  most  extraordinary  fleet 
I l.ad  ever  beheld  ; the  canoes  were  of  all 
sizes,  varying  from  those  used  for  war  purposes, 
holding  thirty  men,  to  the  cockle-shell  paddled 
by  a squaw.  With  the  exception  of  a bit  of 
skin  or  old  blanket  tied  round  the  waist, 
the  savages  were  all  perfectly  nude,  their  long 
black  hail  hung  in  tangled  elf-locks  down  their 
backs,  their  faces  and  bodies  painted  in  most 
fantastic  patterns  with  red  and  white.  Keep- 
ing steadily  along  with  us,  they  continually 
relieved  their  feelings  by  giving  utterance  to 
the  most  wild  and  fiendish  yells  that  ever 
came  from  human  throats. 

As  we  neared  the  landing,  I could  see  the 
chief  trader  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  con- 
spicuously white  amidst  a group  of  red-skins, 
waiting  to  receive  us.  The  boat  grated  on 
the  shingle  some  distance  from  the  beach, 
white  with  spray.  “ Surely  you  don’t  expect 
me  to  go  ashore  like  a seal  ? ” I appealingly 
inquired  of  the  captain.  Before  he  had  time 
to  reply,  four  powerful  savages,  up  to  their 
•waists  in  water,  fisted  me  out  of  the  boat  ; two 
taking  my  heels,  and  two  my  shoulders,  bore 
me  (as  I have  seen  “ bobbies  ” convey  a 
drunken  man)  safely  to  the  shore.  .Having 
handed  my  letters  of  introduction  from  his 
Excellency  to  the  chief  trader,  I was  presented 
to  the  chiefs  as  a Hijas  tyee  (great  chief),  one 
of  “King  George’s”  men.  So  we  shook 
hands,  and  I attempted  to  move  towards  the 
Fort  : it  was  not  to  be  done  ; to  use  the 
mildest  term,  I was  “mobbed  old  savages 
and  young  savages,  old  squaws  and  young 
squaws,  even  to  boy  and  girl  savages,  rushed 
and  scrambled  as  to  who  should  first  shake 
hands  with  me.  Had  I been  a “pump”  on  a 
desert,  surrounded  by  thirst-famished  Indians, 
and  each  arm  a handle,  they  could  not  have 
been  more  vigorously  plied.  Being  rescued  at 
last  by  the  combined  efforts  of  trader  and 
captain,  I was  marched  into  the  Fort,  the 
gates  shut  with  a heavy  clang,  and  most  thank- 


ful was  I to  be  safe  from  any  further  demon- 
strations of  friendship.  The  evening  passed 
rapidly  and  pleasantly  away  ; my  host  was  a 
thorough  sportsman,  full  of  anecdote,  and 
hospitable  to  a fault. 

Awaking  early,  I wandered  out,  and  up 
into  the  bastion  of  the  Fort.  The  sun  was 
just  creeping  up  from  behind  the  ragged 
peaks  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  tinting  with 
rosy  light  their  snow-clad  summits  ; the  wind 
had  lulled,  or  gone  off  to  sea  on  some  bois- 
terous errand ; the  harbour,  smooth  as  a lake, 
looked  like  burnished  silver.  There  was  a 
wild  grandeur  about  the  scenery,  that  awoke 
feelings  of  awe  rather  than  admiration  ; every- 
where nothing  but  vast  piles  of  craggy  moun- 
tains, clad  from  the  snow-line  to  the  sea  with 
dense  pine  forests  ; not  an  open  grassy  spot, 
or  even  a naked  mass  of  rock,  peeped  out  to 
break  the  fearful  monotony  of  these  intermin- 
able hills. 

The  Trading  Post  is  a square,  enclosed  by 
immense  trees,  one  end  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  placed  close  together.  A platform,  about 
the  height  of  an  ordinary  man  from  the  top 
of  these  pickets,  is  carried  along  the  sides  of 
this  square,  so  as  to  enable  anyone  to  peep 
over  without  being  in  danger  from  an  arrow'  or 
bullet.  The  entrance  is  closed  by  two  massive 
gates,  an  inner  and  outer  ; all  the  houses — 
the  chief  trader’s,  employes’,  trading-house, 
fur-room,  and  stores — are  within  the  square. 
The  trade-room  is  cleverly  contrived  so  as  to 
prevent  a sudden  rush  of  Indians  ; the 
approach  from  outside  the  pickets  is  by  a long 
narrow  passage,  bent  at  an  acute  angle  near 
the  window  of  the  trade-room,  being  only  of  a 
sufficient  width  to  admit  one  savage  at  a time 
(this  precaution  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as, 
were  the  passage  straight  they  would  inevitably 
shoot  the  trader). 

At  the  angles  nearest  the  Indian  village 
are  two  bastions,  octagonal  in  shape,  and  of  a 
very  doubtful  style  of  architecture.  Four 
embrasures  in  each  bastion  would  lead  the  un- 
initiated to  believe  in  the  existence  of  as  many 
formidable  cannons;  with  rammers,  sponges, 
neat  piles  of  round  shot  and  grape,  magazines  of 
powder,  and  ready  hands  to  load  and  fire,  and, 
at  the  slightest  symptom  of  hostility,  to  work 
havoc  and  destruction  on  any  red-skinned 
rebels  daring  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Imagine  my  surprise 
on  entering  this  fortress  to  discover  all  this  a 
pleasant  fiction  : two  small  rusty  carronades, 
buried  in  the  accumulated  dust  and  rubbish  of 
years,  that  no  human  power  could  have  loaded, 
were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  mouldy  old 
turrets. 

The  bell  for  breakfast  recalling  me,  I 
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jokingly  inquired  of  tho  chief  trader  if  ho  liko  furies,  whilst  children  tugwgod  m snuff 
ha l uvur  been  obliged  to  use  this  cannon  for  battles  outside  tho  ring. 

defensive  purposes.  He  laughed  as  ho  replied  : Thirty  blanket*  and  two  trade  guns — equal 

“There  is  a tradition  that  at  souse  remote  to  501  sterling,  the  price  to  bo  paid — w«ro  tho 
period  tho  gun#  were  actually  fired,  not  at  the  terms  at  last  agreed  on.  Wo  then  adjourn*  1 
rebellious  natives,  but  over  their  heads  ; in-  to  the  shed  where  tho  slave  wan  a prisoner, 
stead  of  being  terror-stricken  at  the  white  1 was  in  a great  state  <>f  expectation,  pietur- 
tnnfi’s  thunder,  away  they  all  scampered  in  tug  to  myself  an  Indian  Hebe,  litnl  s exqtii- 

purSuit  of  tho  ball,  found  it,  and,  marching  m sitely  moulded,  native  grace  and  elegance  in 

triumph  back  to  the  fort  gate,  offered  to  trade  every  movement,  gorgeous  in  “ wampum,^’ 

it,  that  it  might  be  fired  again  ! ” paint,  and  wav dug  feathers, — such  as  I ha  1 

Breakfast  finished,  the  trader,  captain,  and  road  of  as  “ Laughing  Water,”  or  “ Pr&irift 

myself  started  for  tho  villago.  Clear  of  the  Flower,”  in  tlio  full  bloom  of  youthful  loveh 
gates,  wo  scrambled  down  a rocky  path,  crossed  ness. 

a mountain  burn  dividing  tho  Indians  from  Ileing  carried,  so  to  speak,  into  tho  shed, 
the  fort,  and  ontored  “ tho  City  of  tho  Red-  a waif  in  tho  stream  of  savages  rushing  like 
skins,”  which  consists  of  a long  row  of  huts,  a human  torrent  to  get  in,  with  all  tin 
each  hut  nearly  square,  tho  exterior  fantasti-  breath  squeezed  out  of  mo,  I was  deposited 
cally  frescoed  in  hieroglyphic  patterns,  in  somewlioro  ; but  as  my  head  was  enveloped  in 
white,  red,  aud  blue,  having,  however,  a sym-  a dense  cloud  of  pungent  smoke,  it  was  somo- 
bolic  meaning  or  heraldic  value,  like  the  time  ero  I discovered  I was  close  to  th  * enp- 
totnm  of  the  Indians  oast  of  tho  Rocky  tain.  “Sit  down,”  ho  roared,  “ you  will  die 
Mountains  ; four  immense  trees,  barked  and  of  Suffocation  if  you  keep  your  head  in  tho 
worked  smooth,  support  each  confer,  the  tops,  smoko.”  At  once  I seated  myself  on  the  floor, 
like  pediments  to  a column,  carved  to  resemble  and  can  now  quite  understand  what  b<  ing  suffo- 
some  horrible  monster ; the  hut  constructed  cated  in  a chimuey,  as  climbing  boys  were 
of  cedar  plank  chipped  from  tlie  solid  tree  wont  to  be,  is  liko. 

w ith  chisels  and  hatchets  made  of  stone  : many  Once  more  enabled  to  see,  it  was  easy  to 

hands  combine  to  accomplish  this,  heneo  a but  discover  tho  secret  : there  being  no  place  for 

becomes  the  joint  property  of  several  families.  the  smoke  to  escape  arising  from  about  twenty 

Five  tribes  live  at  tills  village  : — fires,  it  naturally  accumulates  at  the  top  of  tho 

shed,  and  one  literally,  not  figuratively,  “ lives 
Qua-Kars  (numbering  about)  . 800  warriors  under  a cloud.”  There  was  a hum  and  buzz, 
tv‘ual-quilths  „ ,,  W . 100  ,,  as  in  a nest  of  angry  hornets  ; the  din  was  iti- 

Kum-cutes  ,,  ,,  . 70  ,,  creased  by  the  dogs  that  fought  and  rolled  in 

Wan-lish  ,,  . 50  ,,  where  I sat,  and  Iniing  by  no  meaus  particular 

Lock-qua-lillas  ,,  ,,  . 80  ,,  whether  they  bit  my  legs,  or  uny  other  mmi’s, 

it  required  a deal  of  agility  to  keep  clear. 

The  entire  population,  even  to  tho  dogs,  During  an  interval  of  peace,  it  was  easy  to 

turned  out  on  our  advent.  It  was  puzzling  to  mako  out  that  tho  slave  was  coming, 

imagine  where  they  all  camo  from.  Wo  soou  I longed  for  my  field-glass  to  maguify  her 
formed  tho  centre  of  the  vile.-d  assemblage  man  charms,  expecting  her  to  glide  from  beneath 

ever  beheld  ; nothing  I have  ever  seen  in  tho  smoko  like  a spirit — u veritable  painted 

pictures  or  pantomime  portraying  demons,  was  Venus. 

half  as  ugly.  Tho  object  of  our  visit  was  soon  Alas,  bow  Hooting  are  imaginary  pictures — 
made  known,  and  a ring  was  immediately  poetic  dreams — eastles  in  the  air  ! 

formed  by  chiefs  and  braves,  tho  squaws  and  Half  crouching,  and  waddling  rather  than 
children  outside.  walking,  came  my  ideal.  Her  only  covering 

Had  any  charming  princess,  captive  in  an  a ragged,  filthy  old  blanket  ; her  face  bo- 

enchanted  castle,  been  guarded  by  such  a col-  grimed  with  the  dirt  and  paint  of  a lifetime  ; 

lection  of  painted  ragamuffins  as  now  sur-  short,  fat,  repulsive,  about  forty  years  old,  the 

rounded  us,  he  would  have  been  a valorous  incarnation  of  ugliness,  a very  Hecate  ! 

knight  that  had  dared  venture  to  release  her.  All  my  romance  vanished  like  a dissolving 

The  first  question  discussed  being  the  puce,  view.  For  what  had  I been  squeezed  nearly 

a much  larger  sum  was  asked  than  we  felt  dis-  to  *1  -ath,  half-suffocated,  poisoned  with  a 

posed  to  pay.  Although  tho  slave  belonged  noxious  stench,  my  legs  imperilled  by  in- 

solely  to  one  Indian,  the  power  to  sell  resting  form  tod  curs,  my  ears  deafened,  half  devoured 

with  him  only,  still  everyone  had  their  say.  by  insatiable  blood-suckers  ? — to  aid  in  paying 

Men  gurgled  and  spluttered  strangely'  unintelli-  50k  for  the  ugliest  old  savage  1 ever  saw. 

gihle  noises,  women  chattered  and  screamed  All  tho  chiefs  assembled  at  tho  l*ort  in  the 
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evening,  to  receive  payment  and  hand  over 
the  slave.  Squatting  on  their  heels,  nose  and 
knees  together,  their  hacks  against  the  wall, 
they  formed  a circle.  The  pipe  produced 
(nothing  can  bo  done  without  it)-— I say  pipe , 
as  one  only  is  used, — filled  and  lighted,  it  passes 
from  mouth  to  mouth  ; each  taking  a good  pull, 
puffs  the  smoke  slowly  through  his  nostrils. 
The  thirty  blankets  and  two  guns  being  piled 
in  the  centre  of  this  strange  assemblage,  the 
slave  was  led  in.  Each  blanket  undergoing  a 
most  careful  inspection,  the  guns  being  snapped 
and  pointed,  were  finally  approved  of.  A 
husky  grunt  from  each  of  the  council  denoted 
general  approval.  The  guns  and  blankets 
were  carried  off  in  triumph  ; and  we  became 
the  fortunate  possessors  of  “ the  strange 
purchase .”  J.  K.  L. 

THE  LABY  OF  THE  HAY-STACK. 

In  Two  Charters. 

CHAPTER.  1. 

In  the  year  1776,  a young  woman  stopped 
at  the  village  of  Bourton,  near  Bristol,  and 
begged  the  refreshment  of  a little  milk.  In 
her  whole  appearance  there  was  something  that 
irresistibly  engaged  the  attention  of  all  who 
beheld  her.  She  was  young  and  beautiful, 
and  to  a highly  interesting  countenance  she 
added  graceful  and  elegant  manners. 

Alone,  a stranger,  and  in  extreme  distress, 
she  used  no  arts  to  excite  compassion,  and  ut- 
tered no  complaint.  Her  whole  deportment 
exhibited  signs  of  superior  breeding,  but  all 
her  words  and  actions  were  marked  by  a cer- 
tain wildness  and  want  of  consistency.  As 
she  could  not  be  induced  to  make  known  her 
name,  she  was  distinguished  by  that  of  Louisa. 
After  having  wandered  about  all  day  in  search 
of  a resting-place,  when  night  came  she  laid 
herself  down  under  a hay-stack.  In  vain  did 
the  neighbouring  ladies  expostulate  with  her 
on  the  dangers  of  such  a situation.  By  them 
she  was  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail 
on  her  to  sleep  in  a house.  As  she  at  times 
discovered  symptoms  of  insanity,  she  was  con- 
veyed to  Bristol,  and  coniined  in  St.  Peter’s 
Hospital,  in  that  city.  When  released,  she 
hastened  with  all  the  speed  her  shattered 
strength  allowed  to  her  favourite  hay-stack, 
which  was  six  miles  from  the  place  of  her  con- 
finement. Her  delight  knew  no  bounds  on  find- 
ing herself  once  more  free  and  safe  beneath  this 
miserable  shelter.  For  four  years  she  devoted 
herself  to  this  wretched  life  without  knowing 
the  comfort  of  a bed  or  the  protection  of  a 
roof.  Although  hardship,  sickness,  and  misery 
gradually  impaired  her  health  and  injured  her 


beauty,  she  had  still  a lovely  figure  and  an 
uncommon  sweetness  of  air  and  manner.  She 
would  neither  wear  nor  accept  finery  or  orna- 
ments, but  hung  them  on  the  bushes  as  un- 
worthy her  attention.  Her  way  of  life  was 
harmless  and  inoffensive  ; every  fine  morning 
she  walked  about  the  village,  conversed  with 
the  poor  children,  and  made  them  presents  of 
such  things  as  had  been  given  her,  receiving 
in  return  milk  and  tea,  for  on  this  simple  diet 
only  would  she  live.  When  asked  by  the 
neighbouring  ladies  to  live  in  a house,  she 
always  replied  “ that  trouble  and  misery  dwelt 
in  houses,  and  that  there  was  no  happiness 
but  in  liberty  and  fresh  air.”  From  a certain 
peculiarity  of  expression,  the  construction  of 
some  of  her  sentences,  and  a slightly  foreign  ac- 
cent, it  was  thought  that  she  was  not  a native 
of  England,  and  various  attempts  were  made, 
but  in  vain,  to  draw  from  her  some  knowledge 
of  her  origin.  A gentleman  who  went  to  see 
her,  having  addressed  her  in  different  conti- 
nental languages,  she  seemed  restless,  uneasy, 
and  embarrassed  ; when  at  last  he  spoke  in 
German,  she  could  no  longer  suppress  her 
emotion,  but  turned  away  from  him  and  burst 
into  tears.  At  length  the  unfortunate  girl 
was  removed  to  the  village  of  Bitton,  in  Glou- 
cestershire. Here  she  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Henderson,  the  keeper  of  a pri- 
vate mad-house,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and  her 
sisters  undertaking  the  management  of  a sub- 
scription to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 
By  the  attentions  of  a clever  physician,  her 
health  improved,  but  her  intellects  became 
more  impaired.  It  was  thought  there  was 
more  of  idiotism  than  lunacy  observable  in  her 
behaviour. 

As  it  had  been  concluded  from  her  accent 
that  she  was  of  German  origin,  every  particu- 
lar that  could  be  collected  concerning  her  was 
translated  into  that  language,  and  sent  to  the 
newspapers  of  Vienna  and  other  large  cities 
of  Germany,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  lead 
to  some  discovery.  The  story  was  also  pub- 
lished in  the  principal  towns  of  France.  'J  hese 
I measures,  however,  yielded  no  certain  light 
on  the  history  of  poor  Louisa  ; but  in  the 
year  1785,  a pamphlet,  without  name  or  place, 
appeared  in  the  French  language,  called  -‘The 
Stranger  : a True  History.”  It  was  thought 
to  have  been  originally  published  in  some  part 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  author  gives 
an  affecting  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol, 
translated  from  the  English  newspapers,  leaving 
it  to  the  public  to  determine  whether  the  un- 
happy  Louisa  and  the  subject  of  bis  story  were 
not  one  and  the  same  person.  This  question 
may  also  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  present 
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readers  of  this  narrative,  after  they  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  this  extraordinary  history,  which  shall  now 
be  presented  to  them. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1708,  Count 
Cobenzel,  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Brussels, 
received  a letter  from  a lady  at  Bordeaux,  in 
which  the  w liter  requested  him  not  to  think 
it  strange  if  his  fiiendship  and  advice  were 
eagerly  sought,  adding  that  “ the  universal 
respect  which  his  talents  and  his  interest  at 
court  commanded,  induced  her  to  address  her- 
self to  him  ; that  he  should  soon  know  who 
it  was  that  hail  presumed  to  solicit  his  good 
offices  ; and  that  lie  would  perhaps  not  repent 
of  having  attended  to  her.” 

This  letter  was  written  in  very  indifferent 
French,  and  signed  La  Friilen  The  Count 
was  requested  to  return  an  answer  to  Made- 
moiselle La  Friilen,  Bordeaux.  Not  long 
afterwards,  he  received  a letter  from  Prague, 
signed  “Count  I.  Von  Weissendorff,”  in  which 
he  was  entreated  to  give  the  best  advico  in  his 
power  to  Mademoiselle  La  Friilen,  to  interest 
himself  warmly  m her  behalf,  to  write  to 
Bordeaux  in  her  favour,  and  even  to  advance 
her  money  to  the  amount  of  a thousand  ducats, 
if  she  wished  it.  The  letter  concluded  thus  : 

“ When  you  shall  know,  sir,  who  this  stranger 
is,  you  will  be  delighted  to  think  you  have 
served  her,  and  grateful  to  those  who  have 
given  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  it.” 

In  his  answer  to  the  lady,  the  Count  assured 
her  that  lie  was  highly  sensible  of  her  good 
opinion  ; that  ho  should  he  proud  of  assisting 
her  with  Ins  advice,  and  of  serving  her  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability ; but  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  before  doing  so,  that  he 
should  be  told  her  real  name. 

The  Count  next  received  a letter  from 
Vienna,  signed  “ Count  Dietrichstein,”  in 
which  he  was  also  requested  to  pay  every  pos- 
sible attention  to  Mademoiselle  La  Friilen, 
and  particularly  to  recommend  to  her  the  prac- 
tice of  frugality.  Tins,  as  well  as  the  letter 
from  Prague,  was  answered  by  the  Count,  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  his  reply  in  either  ease. 

In  the  meantime,  his  correspondence  with 
the  young  lady  at  Bordeaux  continued. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Madame 
l’Englume,  the  wife  of  a tradesman  of  Bor- 
deaux, went  oil  business  to  Brussels,  and  that 
business  having  introduced  her  to  Count  Co- 
benzel, she  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  his  young,  unknown  corre- 
spondent. him  extolled  her  beauty,  her  ele- 
gance ; and  above  all,  that  prudence  ami  pro- 
priety of  conduct  winch  were  so  much  to  be 
admired  m a person  left  entirely  to  herself  at 
such  a tender  age.  .She  further  stated  that  , 


the  young  la  ly  had  a house  of  her  own,  that 
she  was  generous  ail  l even  magnificent  in  her 
expenses,  tb  it  she  had  been  three  years  at 
Bordeaux,  that  the  distinguished  attentions 
she  received  from  the  Marshal  du  Richelieu, 
the  marked  resemblance  of  her  features  to  those 
of  the  late  Emperor  Frauen,  and  the  entire 
ignorance  of  the  world  regarding  her  birth, 
had  given  rise  to  strange  conjectures  ; that 
although  the  young  lady  had  often  been 
questioned  concerning  her  family,  she  still 
preserved  the  most  scrupulous  silence  on 
tile  subject. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  Count  Cobenzel, 
Mademoiselle  La  Friilen  declared  her  readiness 
to  inform  him  of  every  particular  concerning 
herself,  but  as  the  secret  was  too  important  to  bo 
trusted  to  eh  slice,  she  should  vi-.it  the  \ustrian 
Netherlands,  and  tell  him  her  whole  History. 

Meanwhile,  she  sent  him  her  picture,  which 
she  requested  him  to  examine  attentively,  as 
it  might  lead  to  some  conjectures  concerning 
what  she  had  to  relate.  The  Count  saw  no- 
thing in  the  picture  more  than  the  features  of 
a lovely  woman,  hut  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine thought  he  perceived  a striking  likeness 
to  his  brother,  the  late  Emperor. 

Count  Cobenzel  continued  to  answer  her 
letters  in  a polite  and  even  aSeetiouate  man- 
ner, at  the  same  time  that  he  was  guarded  in 
his  expressions.  On  one  occasion  she  informed 
him  th  it  she  would  send  him  two  more  pic- 
tures, with  one  of  which  she  should  request 
him  to  compare  her  own.  Shortly  afterwards 
lie  received  the  portraits  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  the  former  of  which  was  recognised 
by  Prince  Charles  as  having  been  painted  by 
Liotard. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Count  re- 
ceived an  extraordinary  letter  dated  “Vienna. 
From  my  bed,  two  in  the  morning  ; ” in  which 
ho  was  commended  for  the  good  aivieo  ho  had 
given  the  young  stranger,  and  requested  to 
continue  his  attentions.  He  was  also  asked 
to  speak  to  her  of  economy,  and  particularly 
admonished  of  the  importance  of  the  secret. 
There  was  no  signature  to  this  letter.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  IT  bit,  Count  Co- 
benzel received  despatches  from  Vienna,  con- 
taining many  extraordinary  circumstances  re- 
garding the  stranger.  The  Court  of  Vienna 
had  applied  to  that  of  Versailles  to  apprehend 
Mademoiselle  Lt  Friilen,  and  to  send  her  to 
Brussels  to  be  examined  by  Count  Cobenzel 
and  the  first  president,  M.  do  Neiiy.  At  the 
same  time  came  a letter  from  the  Empress  to 
Prince  Charles,  enjoining  him  to  he  careful 
that  the  prisoner  should  not  escape,  ami  con- 
cluding with  these  words  , — “ This  wretch 
wishes  to  pass  for  the  daughter  of  our  late 
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loyal  master.  If  there  were  the  least  proba- 
bility in  the  story,  I would  love  and  treat  her 
as  one  of  iny  own  children  ; but  I am  convinced 
she  is  an  impostor.  I wish  ever}'  possible 
effort  to  be  made  to  prevent  this  unhappy 
creature  from  profaning  any  longer  the  clear 
and  venerable  name  of  our  departed  lord.” 
Her  Majesty  advised  the  strictest  secrecy, 
adding  that  the  adventure  had  already  made 
too  much  noise,  and  that  all  Europe  would 
soon  ring  with  it. 

The  manner  in  which  the  affair  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  was 
as  follows.  While  Joseph  II.  was  on  his 
travels  in  Italy,  the  King  of  Spain  received  a 
letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  informing  him  in  confidence 
that  his  father  had  left  a natural  daughter, 
whose  history  was  known  only  to  his  sister, 
the  Archduchess  Marianne,  himself,  and  a few 
intimate  friends  ; that  she  had  been  most  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  him  by  his  father,  and 
resided  at  Bordeaux.  The  King  was  en- 
treated to  send  for  her,  to  place  her  with  some 
lady  of  rank  at  Madrid,  or  in  a convent,  where 
she  might  l>e  treated  with  the  respect  due  to 
her  birth,  till  some  plan  should  be  adopted  for 
the  future  happiness  of  her  life.  This  mark 
of  fr  iendship  he  requested  of  His  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty, because  he  himself  durst  not  undertake 
the  office,  lest  the  affair  should  come  to  the 
ears  of  his  mother  the  Empress,  who,  he 
wished,  should  remain  in  perpetual  ignorance 
of  the  story. 

The  King  of  Spain  thought  this  letter  so 
extraordinary  that  he  transmitted  it  to  the 
Emperor,  requesting  some  explanation.  Joseph, 
who  had  not  written  it,  and  was  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  whole  affair,  sent  the  letter  to  his 
mother,  who  made  immediate  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  stranger,  and  dispatched  a mes- 
senger to  Bordeaux  to  seize  her. 

She  was  arrested  in  her  own  house  in 
August,  1769,  by  M.  de  Forand,  lieutenant 
of  the  Mardcbaussde  of  the  province.  Distress 
and  fear  greatly  impaired  La  Friilen’s  beauty. 
Frequent  spasms,  attended  with  a spitting  of 
blood,  obliged  her  to  travel  very  slowly.  Just 
before  she  quitted  the  French  dominions  a 
stranger,  dressed  like  a courier,  put  a note 
into  her  hand  at  the  coach  window,  and  retired 
as  speedily  as  possible.  She  requested  the 
officer  by  whom  she  was  accompanied  to  read 
the  note,  which  contained  only  these  words  : 
“ My  dear  girl,  everything  has  been  done  to 
save  you  ; keep  up  your  spirits,  and  do  not 
despair.”  She  afterwards  declared  that  she 
knew  neither  the  courier  nor  the  handwriting. 

On  her  arrival  at  Brussels,  she  was  imme- 
diately taken  to  Count  Cobenzel’s  hoteL  Her 


appearance  was  enough  to  interest  the  hardest 
heart  in  her  favour.  She  was  tall,  and  of  an 
elegant  figure  ; her  air  was  simple  and  majestic, 
her  complexion  fair,  her  arms  were  delicately 
turned,  and  her  hair  fell  in  rich  masses  over 
her  shoulders.  She  had  a fresh  colour,  and 
fine  dark  eyes  that  expressed  every  emotion 
of  her  soul. 

She  spoke  French  with  a German  accent, 
and  appeared  confused  when  addressed,  but 
betrayed  no  symptoms  of  female  weakness 
otherwise.  Her  alarm,  too,  was  soon  dispelled 
by  that  confidence  which  the  Count  could  well 
inspire.  In  her  letters,  she  had  always  called 
him  father,  and  still  continued  to  address  him 
by  the  same  endearing  title.  Ho  told  her  to  be 
perfectly  at  ease,  as  she  should  experience  the 
kindest  treatment  if  she  would  only  adhere  to 
truth.  Her  distress  seemed  principally  to 
arise  from  the  circumstance  of  the  debts  she 
had  contracted  at  Bordeaux,  which  she  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  cause  of  her  having  been 
apprehended.  She  manifested  no  concern  at 
being  a prisoner,  and  only  asked  the  Count 
whether  she  could  not  remain  at  his  house. 
This  he  told  her  was  impossible,  at  the  same 
time  assuring  her  that  she  should  lie  treated 
with  the  highest  respect,  in  an  apartment  he 
had  prepared  for  her  at  the  fortress  of  Mon- 
troeul,  where  she  should  be  supplied  with  every- 
thing she  wanted.  He  promised  to  see  her 
the  next  day , on  which  she  took  her  leave, 
and  was  conducted  to  her  destination  accom- 
panied by  a female  attendant  provided  for  her 
by  M.  de  Neny. 

The  following  morning  the  Count  found  her 
in  good  spirits  ; she  seemed  delighted  with 
her  apartment,  and  the  treatment  of  those 
about  her.  When  the  Count  offered  her  the 
use  of  any  books  from  his  library,  she  thanked 
him,  and  said  she  never  had  a moment  hang 
heavy  on  her  hands,  her  mind  was  so  taken 
up  with  projects  for  her  future  life.  The  fact 
was,  that  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  as 
Major  de  Camerlany  taught  her  to  sign  her 
name  whilst  in  confinement. 

The  next  day  her  examination  commenced. 
Count  Cobenzel  and  M.  de  Ndny  both  re- 
paired to  the  fort,  and  the  latter,  who  had 
not  before  seen  the  prisoner,  was  extremely 
struck  with  her  resemblance  to  the  late  Em- 
peror. They  asked  where  she  was  bom  : she 
answered  that  she  knew  not,  but  had  been 
told  the  place  where  she  had  been  brought  up 
was  called  Bohemia.  She  was  asked  if  it  were 
a town,  and  what  was  the  earliest  circumstance 
of  her  life  that  she  could  recollect.  She  said 
that  she  had  lived  in  a small  sequestered  house 
in  tho  country,  with  neither  a town  nor  a village 
near  it,  and  that  before  she  inhabited  this 
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house  she  had  no  recollection  of  anything  that 
had  happened  to  her.  In  infancy  she  had 
been  under  the  care  of  two  women,  one  about 
fifty  years  old,  the  other  about  thirty  ; the 
former  she  called  mamma,  the  latter  Catliotine. 
Shu  slept  in  the  apartment  of  the  first,  but 
they  were  both  alFnetioiiate  and  kind  to  her. 
An  ecclesiastic  came  from  time  to  time  to  say 
mass,  ami  to  teach  her  the  catechism  ; and  the 
person  she  called  mamma  once  began  to  teach 
her  reading  and  writing,  hut  as  soon  as  tho 
priest  heard  of  it,  lie  put  a stop  to  it,  so  that 
she  received  uo  more  instruction,  yet  ho  always 
treated  her  w ith  very  great  respect. 

About  a year  after  this,  she  said,  a hand- 
some man,  dressed  in  a hunting  suit,  came  to 
the  house  in  which  she  lived,  accompanied  by 
a gentleman  similarly  attired.  Stfe  was  eallod 
in,  the  stranger  placed  her  on  his  knee,  ca- 
ressed her,  and  exhorted  her  to  he  good  and 
obedient.  She  supposed  that  this  person  had 
seen  her  before,  as  sho  remembered  that  he 
thought  her  grown  taller  and  altered,  but  sho 
could  not  herself  recollect  over  having  seen 
him  on  any  former  occasion.  In  about  a year 
and  a half  lie  returned  w ith  tho  same  attend- 
ant, and  in  tho  same  kind  of  dress.  At  this 
second  interview  , the  features  of  her  unknown 
visitor  made  such  an  impression  on  her  mind, 
that  had  she  never  scon  him  more,  she  should 
ne\or  have  forgotten  them.  He  was  of  middle 
stature,  rather  corpulent,  had  an  open  coun- 
tenance, a ruddy  complexion,  dark  benifl,  and 
a small  white  spot  on  ono  of  his  temples. 
She  observed  that  M.  do  -Sony  bore  a distant 
resemblance  to  this  person,  particularly  in  the 
lower  part  of  his  face.  At  this  second  visit, 
she  remarked  Something  red  about  the 
stranger’s  neck,  under  his  riding-coat  ; sho 
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At  the  third  interview,  the  stranger  desired 
to  be  left  alone  with  her.  When  he  informed 
her  of  his  illness,  she  shed  tears.  Ho  was 
himself  moved,  and  inquired  why  sho  cried  ; 
on  which  she  replied,  “ Because  1 love  you.” 

He  declared  he  also  loved  lnr,  that  In  w u!d 
take  cure  of  her,  make  her  ricli  and  happy, 
and  give  her  a palace,  money,  and  attendants, 
wllo  should  wear  yellow  and  blue  liveries. 

He  afterwards  asked  lu-r  if  site  should  n >t  like 
to  Hee’the  empress,  adding,  “You  would  lffve  , 
her  very  much  if  you  knew  her,  but  that,  for 
her  peace  of  mi  ltd  J you  must  never  do.” 

He  then  presented  tier  with  tho  two  pictures 
she  laid  sent  from  Bordeaux  to  Count  Co- 
benzel.  She  told  tho  stringer  that  one  was 
his  own  picture,  which  ho  allowed  and  desired 
her  to  keep  as  long  as  she  lived,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  empress  ; and  a third  picture, 
which  lie  afterwards  gave  her  of  a female  whoso 
features  were  partly  concealed  by  a veil.  This, 
lie  told  her,  was  her  mvu  mother.  The  pic- 
tures were  in  a kind  of  blue  silk  purse,  which 
contained  a great  quantity  of  ducats.  On 
leaving  her,  tho  stranger  assured  her  that  she  i 
should  soon  be  happy,  and  have  all  her  wishes  j 
gratified  ; but  she  must  promise  him  never 
to  marry,  and  always  to  keep  that  vow  in  re- 
membrauce.  He  then  quitted  her  with  tho 
utmost  tenderness,  she  herself  being  also  ex- 
tremely affected  at  the  parting. 

She  related  that  in  the  interval  between  tho 
first  and  second  visit  of  this  stranger,  a lady, 
accompanied  by  two  men,  came  one  day  to  see 
her.  Sho  was  dressed  with  great  simplicity, 
was  of  middle  height,  fair,  and  of  a pleasant 
countenance.  This  lady  looked  at  her  very 
earnestly,  and  began  to  weep  ; she  asked  her 
several  indifferent  questions,  and  then,  kissing 


asked  what  it  was,  ho  replied  that  it  was  a 
mark  of  distinction  worn  by  officers.  Ignorant 
in  every  particular,  sho  inquired  what  he  meant 
by  officers.  He  answered,  “ They  aro  men  of 
honour,  gallantry,  and  spirit,  whom  you  must 
love,  because  yon  are  an  officer’s  daughter.” 
Shu  added  that  at  this  visit  sho  felt  a strong 
attachment  to  tho  stranger,  and  when  lie  took 
leave,  she  burst  into  tears,  at  which  he  ap- 
pealed much  affected,  and  promised  to  return 
soon. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  two  years 
afterwards  that  ho  came  again,  and  when  she 
reproached  him  for  his  long  absence,  ho  told 
her  that  at  tho  time  lie  had  fixed  fur  umiiiig 
to  seo  her,  lie  was  very  ill,  in  consequence  < f 
over-heating  himself  in  the  cliase.  Prince 
Charles  recollected  that  at  a date  correspond- 
ing with  that  above-mentioned,  the  Emperor 
had  been  really  taken  ill  on  Ids  return  IrBm 
hunting.  | 


her  two  or  three  times,  said,  “My  child,  y *u 
are,  indeed,  unfortunate  ! ” Her  emotion  was 
so  great  that  she  called  for  a glass  of  water  to 
keep  herself  from  fainting,  and  after  drinking 
it,  immediately  departed  ; but  she  could  not 
positively  say  whether  the  picture  the  stranger 
•otvo  her  at  his  last  visit  bore  any  resemblance 
to  this  lady  or  not. 


ClllLDE  GOTTFRIED. 

Forth  to  the  world  Childe  GoU fried  rides, 

“ Whither,  thou  wanderer,  whither  aw  ry  ? 

Rev  nd  the  gates  of  thy  father's  halls 
Sins  and  sorrows  thy  coining  stay  ! 

And  elimbing  the  hills  thy  foot  may  slip. 
Stemming  the  ihxsls  thy  heart  may  fail  ; 

And  Isjforc  the  Mast  o’er  the  dreary  wastes 
Thy  frame  will  quiver,  thy  cheek  grow  pa'e  !M 

Load  rings  the  laugh  of  the  fearless  Childe, 

An  1 he  l sses  the  wavv  hair  from  his  Mow ; 

“ My  4 *>1  steed  Failli,  well  reined  and  groomed 
Shall  bear  me  steadily  on,  I trow  ; 
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And  Hope,  this  little  foot  page  of  mine, 
Will  run  at  my  side,  or  ride  at  my  back, 
And  cheer  my  soul  ■with  his  pleasant  voice 
If  I lose  the  light  of  the  beaten  track.” 


“ Yet  awhile  tarry,  thy  brethren  call  ! 

Help ! thou  art  stronger,  oh  ! C'hilde,  than  they  1’ 
But  he  presses  forward  with  careless  glance — 

“ Who  that  would  climb  can  brook  delay  1" 
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And  forth  in  his  haste  Childe  Gottfiied  rides  ; 

Close  to  his  saddle  wild  phantoms  thx-ong  ; 

But  he  presses  onward  with  upward  gaze — 

“ Thou  shalt  distance  them  all,  my  Faith,  ere  long  !” 


Strong  in  the  might  of  his  youth  and  pnde, 
Boidly  he  rides  through  the  darkening  hours 
Moaning  around  him  float  wintry  winds, 
Steeply  above  him  the  mountain  towers. 
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AaJ  Faith,  by  thicket*  and  thorn*  henet, 

Sotirca  anriwereth  the  touch  of  hi*  ruler’*  hand, 
And  doubt*  and  distrust  hein  the  traveller  in, 

Till  Hope  i’’  lost  in  their  shadowy  hand. 

“ Weary,  ah  rac  ! i*  this  lonely  road  ; 

Weary  the  climbing  thin  lull  ride  steep  ; 

And  thou,  fierce  river,  that  iu*heth  by, 

IIow  may  t brave  thy  current  wo  deep  ! 

And  ever  and  ever  within  mine  ears 

Kiug  the  wad  voice*  winch  bade  me  stay  ; 

I*  it  their  pleading  *ouud  that  check* 

My  faltering  speech  when  I strive  to  pray  I" 

Then  into  his  saddle  Chihle  (iottfiied  leaps — 

11  1 will  turn  me  brick  let  what  will  i (elide, 

An  l wi]H>  this  stain  from  my  knightly  fame, 
Though  they  smile  in  scorn  at  ray  Ail  leu  pride.” 
And  Faith,  upraising  hi*  brightening  eye, 

Now  lightly  and  bravely  his  rider  l>ore, 

While  green -garlwd  Hope  to  his  stirrup  pressed 
With  a Bong  as  sweet  as  ho  sang  of  yore. 

“ Welcome  art  thou,  thou  noble  Childc  ! 

Thy  fainting  brethren  take  heart  again, 

For  that  gentle  maiden,  whose  name  is  Love , 
Leadeth  thy  willing  steed  by  the  r<  in  1 
With  her  to  guide  us,  with  Faith  to  aid, 

And  Hoj>e  the  toils  of  the  way  to  cheer, 

The  storms  may  he  many,  the  journey  long. 

But  pilgrims  to  Heaven  have  nought  to  fear.” 

Lovisa  Cuow. 


“THE  LESSER  LIGHT.” 

TO  THE  E1UTOR  OF  “ ONCE  A WEEK.” 

Dear  Sir, — In  No.  809  of  Once  t 
Week  there  appears  a communication  signed 
“Enquiror,”  socking  from  mo  some  further 
elucidation  of  that  pima  asinorum  of  superfi- 
cial reasouers  — the  axial  rotation  of  the 
moon  i 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  a con- 
troversy on  this  subject,  for  tho  matter  hast 
been  argued  over  and  over  again  in  various 
journals,  and  no  good  whatever  could  arise 
from  its  further  discussion.  “ Enquirer  ” will 
therefore  have  the  goodness  to  consider  the 
following  remarks,  on  my  part,  as  final. 

Tho  chief  error  into  which  “ Enquirer,”  like 
hundreds  of  others,  has  fallen,  has  been  that  of 
judging  the  phenomena  of  tho  moon’s  motions 
solely  from  tho  ovidcnco  of  his  senses,  and 
without  appeal  to  reason.  lit'  would  say, 
“ How  can  the  moon  rotate,  if  I can  nover  sco 
the  other  side  ? ” To  put  the  question  into  a 
more  scientific  form,  ho  would  refer  the  rota- 
tion of  tho  moon  to  the  earth.  But  why  / 
Tho  moon,  he  will  say,  revolves  round  the 
earth ; and  so  it  does  round  the  sun,  and  why, 
therefore,  should  not  the  sun  be  the  object  to 
which  to  refer  its  motion.  The  earth  lias  no 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  point  of  reference. 
If  wo  wero  to  consider  if  as  tho  reference 
point  for  all  tho  motions  of  tho  celestial  bodies, 
and  hence  assume  those  motions  to  be  only 
what  they  appear  to  us  to  bo,  wo  should  have 


to  go  back  to  tho  exploded  errors  of  tho 
Ptolemaic  system.  To  ascertain  then  if  tho 
moon  rotates  we  must  imagine  ourselves 
stationed  upon  some  point  without  the  solar 
system,  so  remote  that  the  rotations  of  tho 
bodies  within  it  can  lie  determined,  and  their 
directions  and  rates  measured,  without  reference 
to  their  orbital  motions  (for  as  tho  cause*  of 
orbital  and  axial  motions  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  wo  must  view  tho  cllects 
separately  and  distinctly  also).  Such  a reference 
point  is  a fixed  star,  and  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  this, — does  the  moon  always  pre- 
sent tho  same  point  of  her  surface  to  the  name 
fixed  star  i Certainly  sho  does  not  : she  pre- 
sents every  point  of  her  surface  successively 
to  any  given  star,  and  lienee  she  c<  rtainly 
rotates  on  her  own  axis. 

To  put  tho  question  into  another  shape. 
Every  diameter  of  a non-rotating  body  always 
remains  parallel  to  itself,  or  to  its  original  di- 
rection, whatever  motion  of  translation  from 
place  to  place  it  may'  be  subject  to.  Now, 
docs  a right  line  passing  through  the  moon’s 
equator  always  remain  parallel  to  itself  1 Let 


E be  the  earth,  and  M and  M'  tho  moon  in 
two  positions  of  her  orbit,  and  let  A II  bo  a 
light  line  through  tho  moon.  If  the  moon 
did  not  rotate,  A B must  bo  parallel  to  A B ; 
blit  it  is  not.  What  then  is  the  inference, 
but  that  tho  moon  lifts  turned  on  her  axis 
through  tho  angle  at  which  the  two  lines  are 
inclined?  If  “ Enquirer”  cannot  comprehend 
this  direct  reference  to  the  moon — for,  from 
tile  tenor  of  his  remarks,  1 should  assume  him 
to  be  blit  imperfectly  acquainted  w ith  celestial 
motions- — wo  will  borrow  another  example  from 
a terrestn  d object.  Suppose  wo  take  a pocket 
compass,  and  pass  it  around  a table,  keeping 
always  the  north  point  of  the  card  (the  letter 
N)  towards  the  table’s  centre,  tho  various  po- 
sitions of  the  compass-box  and  needle  will  Iks 
as  in  the  following  diagram.  • 

The  needlo  in  all  positions  remains  parallel 
to  itself,  but  the  box  has  so  moved  that  every 
point  on  the  card  has  passed  successively  under 
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tlu'  net  die.  1 low  1km  this  Let  n at  coftiplished  ? by  every  astronomer  from  Newton  downwards,) 
rarely  and  simply  by  the  turning  of  the  box  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  there 


upon  its  axis  ; and  yet  it  has  kept  ono  point 
of  its  circumference  always  towards  the  centre 
of  the  table. 

Ono  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  axial  ro- 
tation existing  independently  of  orbital  revolu- 
tion is  offered  by  the  fact  that  a distinct  and 
separate  forco  (as  we  have  above  hinted)  is 
required  for  each  of  the  motions.  Let  a tea- 
cup be  taken  in  the  hand,  and  moved  round 
in  a circle  with  its  handle  always  towards  the 
centre  : it  will  soon  be  evident  that  to  effect 
this  a twirling  force  is  required  quite  distinct 
from  the  fiv  shiny  force  that  moves  it  onward 
from  place  to  place  ; or  let  “Enquirer”  stick  a 
wafer  on  the  wall,  and  try  to  move  his  finger 
round  it  with  his  finger-nail  always  facing  the 
wafer.  He  will  find  he  cannot  do  it ; and 
why  ) Because  he  cannot  turn  his  finger  on 
its  axis. 

“Enquirer”  and  the  “ half-fledged  plnlo- 
ophers  draw  all  their  inferences  from  experi- 
ments in  which  the  mimic  moons  are  firmly 
fixed  to  the  mimic  earths  by  rigid  bars  ; their 
1 ^lightened  minds  do  not  consider  the  impor- 
• c"  that  no  such  rigid  connexion  exists 
1 et ween  the  real  earth  and  moon,  and  that  the 
comparisons  are  therefore  untenable. 

1 ut  all  l have  said  may  fail  to  satisfy 
Enquirer  the  suggested  experiments  may, 
“ to  his  mind,  prove  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
they  arc  intended  to  prove."  I cannot  help 
that.  I have  given  him  reasoning,  I cannot 
give  him  understanding. 

1 uay  add  that  I am  perfectly  familiar  with 
aU  t]'°  arguments  that  can  be  urged  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  moon’s  rotation,  (which 
doctrine  has  been  established  and  maintained 


will  be  no  use  in  his  replying  to  this  letter. 

I remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J AM  ES  CARPENTER. 

[He  have  received  several  Utters  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Carpenter's  paper,  but  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  columns  of  Once  a Week  are  unsuited  to  dis- 
cussions of  this  nature.  Our  contributor,  in  assert- 
iuy  the  fact  of  the  moons  rotation , asserted  a fact 
acknowledged  by  all  astronomers — the  • most  competent 
jtklyes  of  the  question.  Tt<>  have  given  place  to  a 
communication  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  controversy, 
and  also  to  the  reply  to  which  our  contributor  was 
entitled;  and  v:c  must  decline  admitting  any  further 
letters  on  the  subject. — Ed.  0.  a W.] 


HAUNTED, 

She  coineth  to  me  in  the  gray,  gray  dawn 
She  coineth  to  me  at  night. 

She  cometh  to  me  now  I’m  all  forlorn 
She  comes,  and  I clasp  her  tight. 

She  would  not  leave  me  alone  to  mourn, 

She  comes  iu  her  garments  white. 

I turn  me  round,  for  I know  her  tread 
The  gleam  of  her  brow  I see, 

And  I stroke  the  hair  on  her  sunny  head 
Ah  i Death  hides  her  not  from  me.  ’ 

An-  we  not  one  ? lie  could  ne’er  unwed 
Those  hearts  link’d  so  faithfully. 

®he  leaves  her  lily-white  palm  m mine, 

She  gazes  with  tender  eyes 
Which  fain  would  tell  of  the  life  divine 
In  her  home  beyond  the  skies, — 

Wheie  none  can  sorrow,  nor  weep,  nor  pine. 
Where  the  spirit  never  dies. 

I whisper,  “ Come,”  hut  she  does  not  move  : 

I look  in  her  darling  face, 
i tell  her  again  or  my  mad,  mad  love, 

I hold  her  in  fond  embrace  : 

But  she  only  points  to  the  sky  above,  1 
As  if  not  of  earthly  race. 

When  daylight  comes,  out  I stretch  my  hand 
To  detain  her  by  my  side  ; 

I hold  her  not;  to  that  other  land 
She  has  fled,  my  fair  young  bride ; 

£ a*  Vlcar  tones  of  the  seraph  hand 
Aft  fi om  earth  to  heav’n  they  glide. 

She  is  not  here  when  the  sun  shines  down, 

But  when  he  is  gone  to  rest, 

She  always  comes  in  the  same  white  gown, 

And  lies  close  against  my  breast. 

Then  L know  I have  her,  my  wife,  my  own. 

So  I live  for  my  augel  guest. 

I live  my  life  : it  will  soon  be  done, 

For  the  burden  of  earth  seems  light ; 

The  vvt-b  ot  woe  now  is  nearly  spun, 

She  whisper’d  to  me  last  night. 

And  I wait  in  faith  till  my  race  he  run 
With  her  spirit  to  take  my  flight. 

AOXES  SlOXEnEWER. 
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A FAMILY  HISTORY. 

BY  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 


CHAPTER  XI.  I-AJSSIOjt  AND  ITS  PENALTY. 

For  a few  months  Mr.  Craggs  tried  his  ex- 
periment. Nothing  that  he  suffered,  nothing 
that  he  saw  his  wife  and  daughter  suffer,  had 
any  effect  on  his  characteristic  obstinacy, 
ILe  saw  Nanny  and  her  infant  and  servant 
off  by  the  Company’s  vessel,  which  sailed  next 
after  the  arrival  of  the  bare  news  of  her 
husband’s  landing.  Ho  had  his  reasons,  he 
said  at  home,  for  permitting  no  delay.  At 
home  it  was  supposed  that  Nanny  was  to  be 
removed  from  London  snares,  while  specula- 
tion was  more  restless  than  ever,  however  less 
sanguine  it  might  be.  Abroad  it  was  whis- 
pered that  old  Mr.  Craggs  was  preparing  in  all 
ways  for  the  evil  day  that  was  impending  , 
and  not  least,  by  sonding  valuable  property 
away  in  his  daughter  Ives’s  luggage.  He 
could  not  well  buy  any  more  estates  at  the 
moment,  cheap  as  they  wore  in  the  market. 
Too  many  eyes  were  upon  him  just  now,  and 
he  must  stay  his  h ind,  as  far  as  England  was 
concerned  ; so  ho  was  prooably  going  to  buy 
a few  gold  or  diamond  mines  through  his 
agent  and  son-in-law.  Mr,  Craggs  held  his 
head  high  while  such  talk  went  on,  but  things 
were  happening  now  from  day  to  day  which 
tried  him  to  the  utmost.  Sir  Itobert  Walpole’s 
counsels  were  sought  fey  Ministers  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  were  adopted  iu  regard  to  saving  the 
country  from  being  dragged  down  into  ruin 
with  the  South  Sea  Company.  This  was 
bitter,  but  it  was  only  mortification.  His 
friend  and  colleague,  Lord  Stanhope,  after  con- 
sulting with  him  on  their  way  down  to  Parlia- 
ment, how  to  reply  to  attacks  from  certain 
vexatious  peers,  entered  one  House  when  he 
entered  the  other,  and  was  presently  brought 
out  insensible  and  dying.  Men’s  passions 
were  fierce  in  that  fearful  season,  and  never  so 
fierce  as  when  provoked  by  cool  adversaries. 
Lord  Stanhope  had  no  taint  of  dishonour  upon 
him  : but  ho  could  not  endure  the  taunts  which 
the  young  rake,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  aimed 
at  the  South  Sea  scheme,  and  the  fortunes 
which  certain  Ministers  had  made  by  it.  His 
friend’s  death  in  such  a cause,  and  at  such  a 
time,  was  a shock  to  Mr.  Craggs  : but  he  could 
bear  more.  Then  came  the  King’s  proclama- 
tion against  bubble  companies  ; and  the  deci- 
sion of  Parliament  to  investigate  the  whole 
ease  of  tho  South  Sea  Company’s  operations  ; 
and,  at  last,  the  disclosure  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  a committee  of  the  House.  Even  then 


Mr.  Craggs  was  still  seen  transacting  business 
in  his  office  daily,  and  conferring  as  usual  with 
his  colleagues.  It  was  remarked  that  those 
most  implicated  iu  tho  great  speculation  were 
careful  not  to  bo  seen  consulting  together  with 
any  exclusiveness.  Lord  Sunderland  and  Air. 
Craggs  had  not  much  to  say  to  each  other ; and 
tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Air.  Aislabie, 
whose  gains  were  supposed  to  equal  or  surpass 
Air.  Craggs’s,  was  seldom  seen  in  his  company. 
But  there  was  one  blow  more  impending.  The 
Company’s  Secretary  was  announced  to  have 
absconded  with  papers  of  essential  importance 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  case.  There  was  an 
instant  order  for  closing  the  ports,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  evasion  of  any  of  the  Directors, 
and  those  gentlemen  were  ordered  tu  hold  them- 
selves ready  for  examination  at  the  pleasure  of 
Parliament.  Some  who  were  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  wore  expelled,  in  order  to 
their  being  arrested,  and  their  papers  seized. 

Air.  Craggs  show'ed  little  emotion  in  public, 
and  kept  a wonderfully  calm  countenance  out 
of  his  own  house.  There  he  collapsed,  as  was 
natural.  His  wife  was  alarmed  by  his  passing 
his  nights  in  exasperating  thoughts,  and  in 
passionate  tears  ; but  he  still  brought  home 
friends  to  dinner,  with  whom  he  discussed  the 
great  affair  of  the  day  as  if  he  had  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  it.  He  went  into  society, 
though  wearing  weepers  for  his  only  son.  He 
oven  sounded  his  wife  and  daughter  about 
having  an  assembly  at  home,  but  he  found 
that  not  even  their  fidelity  to  his  interests  and 
wishes  could  enable  them  to  mako  such  an 
effort  yet.  They  were  shocked  by  the  desire  ; 
and  a few  words  upon  it  brought  them  to 
utter  to  each  other  the  doubt  that  was  harass- 
ing them, — the  doubt  whether  Air.  Craggs 
was  altogether  in  his  right  mind.  That  he 
should  grasp  at  wealth  now,  when  James  Was 
in  his  grave,  seemed  like  madness. 

After  a long  pause,  and  a fixed  stare  into 
the  fire,  one  day  after  dinner,  he  spoke,  to 
explain  his  wishes,  in  the  form  of  imposing  a 
command. 

*‘|  told  you,”  ho  said,  ‘‘'that  Ives  and  Anna 
would  not  stay  long  in  South  America.  You 
must  understand  what  1 meant  by  that. 
Aland,  you  must  clearly  understand.  I am 
in  treaty  for  the  territory  and  charters  which 
William  Penn  has  offered  the  Government 
several  times,  lie  first  asked  twenty  thousand 
for  Svlvaira  and  the  whole  region  , with  its 
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rights ; but  the  late  Queen’s  government  would 
not  bid.  Not  long  ago  he  offered  the  whole 
to  the  King  for  twelve  thousand,  but  he  got 
no  answer ; and  I see  Sunderland  does  not 
care  about  it.  I mean  to  make  the  bargain 
for  myself.”  Seeing  an  expression'  of  con- 
sternation in  his  wife’s  face,  ho  went  on  : — 
“ My  mind  is  made  up  , 1 shall  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  prudence.  These  are  times  when 
every  prudent  man  will  invest  largely  abroad, 
and  make  his  gains  there  if  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity. Now,  Ives  must  be  my  agent  there 
till  I can  make  some  lasting  arrangement.  1 
am  sure  there  is  boundless  wealth  there  for 
any  proprietor  who  has  enterprise  to  get  at 
it.” 

“I  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  with  any 
more  wealth,”  Esther  observed. 

“ That  is  because  you  do  not  understand. 
Wait  till  you  do,  before  you  advise  your 
father.” 

“ One  thing  we  knowr,  my  love,”  said  Mrs. 
Craggs,  venturing  to  lay  her  hand  on  her 
husband’s.  “ 1 They  that  would  be  rich  fall 
into  temptation,  and  a snare,  and ’” 

‘ 1 Stop  ! ” cried  he,  snatching  away  his 
hand  ; but  his  wife  went  on — 

“ ‘And  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  desires, 
which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdi- 
tion.”’ 

“Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ? ” he  cried,  as 
he  had  too  often  of  late.  “ Do  you  think  I 
have  been  to  church  all  my  days  not  to  know 
those  words  ? How  can  you  tell  that  I am  so 
rich  ? How  do  you  know  how  long  I may  be 
rich  ? But  you  women  vex  men  past  their 
patience.”  And  he  burst  from  the  room  and 
the  house. 

Ill  the  evening  his  valet  came  home,  with 
the  message  that  his  master  had  dressed  at  his 
office,  and  was  gone  to  an  assembly  at  Leicester 
House,  where  he  should  be  detained  so  late 
that  he  would  not  have  any  one  sit  up  for  him. 
It  could  not  be  ascertained  afterwards  whether 
he  was  aware  before  he  entered  the  Prince’s 
drawing-rooms  of  the  news  which  was  spread- 
ing through  London  : that  the  gains,  and 
some  said  the  whole  property,  of  the  South  Sea 
Directors  were  to  be  confiscated,  and  divided 
among  the  sufferers  whom  they  had  ruined. 
As  Mr.  Craggs’s  and  his  son’s  portions  were 
reported  to  be  little  less  than  a million,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  many  eyes  were  on  him 
that  evening,  nor  that  he  did  his  utmost  to 
appear  confident  and  at  ease.  He  did  this  so 
well  that  some  persons — even  some  in  the 
Prince’s  Court — declared,  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  his  bow  and  was  gone,  that  the  rumour 
could  not  be  tme. 

Mrs.  Craggs  was  awake  when  he  quietly  en- 


tered his  chamber.  He  chid  her  for  her 
watching  in  a tone  sufficiently  gentle  to  send 
her  to  sleep  tranquilly  as  soon  as  she  believed 
him  to  be  asleep. 

After  an  unknown  time,  but  before  dawn, 
she  awoke  with  a start  and  a sinking  sensa- 
tion of  alarm . This  had  happened  often  since 
James’s  death  : but  this  time  her  husband  was 
absent.  In  a moment  she  fancied  she  heard  a 
strange  sound  from  his  dressing-room.  Some 
unintelligible  feeling  restrained  her  from  speak- 
ing. She  lighted  a candle  at  the  night-lamp, 
found  the  dressing-room  door  fastened,  went 
round  by  the  landing,  and  entered  by  that 
way.  Her  husband  was  on  the  floor,  in  strong 
convulsions. 

As  she  was  springing  to  the  bell,  he  caught 
her  dress,  and  forbade  the  act.  He  could 
speak — at  intervals. 

“ Call  no  one,”  he  said  ; “ it  is  no  use  : I 
am  dying.  1 shall  be  gone  before  you  can 
bring  any  one  to  me.  At  least  I hope  so, 
for  the  agony  is  unbearable.  I must — I 

must ” and  he  looked  about  him.  “ I 

cannot  endure  those  spasms  again.” 

Mrs.  Craggs  had  wrenched  her  dress  from 
his  clutch.  As  she  passed  the  table,  she 
snatched  up  his  razors.  As  she  reached  the 
door,  he  cried  out  : — 

“ Esther, — yes,  Esther  only.  Only  Esther 
— you  hear  ! I must  say  a word  to  her.” 

Mother  and  daughter  were  with  him  almost 
instantly,  having  sent  for  two  physicians  who 
lived  near.  They  brought  medicine, — an 
emetic, — but  he  resisted  it. 

“ You  have  taken  something,  have  you 
not  ? ” was  their  question.  At  first  they  got 
no  answer. 

Another  fearful  convulsion  ; and  then  he 
said  he  would  do  anything  they  wished. 
Nothing  they  could  give  him  would  now  have 
any  effect.  He  wras  dying ; and  he  would  not 
cross  them. 

“ 0,  husband  ! how  could  you  do  it  ? ” ex- 
claimed the  pale  wife. 

“I  did  it  for  a good  reason,  my  love.  If 
I had  lived  wTe  should  have  been  stripped  of 
my  property.  As  it  is,  the  main  object  is  safe. 
Esther,  come  closer,  I want  to  say  something 
to  you.  You  will  nowT  have  to  carry  out  my 
plans, — to  sustain  the  honour  of  the  family. 
Remember, — our  name  will  stand  in  history  : 
father  and  son  Ministers  of  the  first  Hanove- 
rian Sovereign,  and  the  son,  at  least,  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  You  must  enjoy  and  use 
your  wealth  with  dignity.  Do  you  hear  what 
I say  ? ’’ 

“ O yes,  father  ! ” 

“ Promise  me  to  do  as  I say.  Marry  Lord 
Gerald.  The  crown  of  my  scheme  is  that — 
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that  iny  descendants  shall  be  in  the  peerage. 
Promise  me  that.” 

Esther  could  not  promise.  Her  mother  and 
she  tried  to  occupy  him  with  their  attempts  to 
give  lam  ease,  but  ho  would  have  an  answer. 
The  moment  was  too  solemn  for  a false  one, 
and  so  they  told  him.  Th*  y would  promise 
nothing  which  involved  their  keeping  money 
or  estates  which,  whether  claimed  from  them 
by  Parliament  or  not,  they  could  not  regard  as 
rightfully  their  own.  Happily  for  them,  there 
was  little  more  opportunity  for  anything  being 
said.  The  physicians  were  presently  m the 
room.  They  understood  the  case  at  a glance  ; 
did  what  was  possible  without  avail  ; and 
inu do  the  discreetest  answers  afterwards  as  to 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Craggs’s  seizure. 

At  one  moment  they  told  Mrs.  Craggs  that 
if  they  could  sustain  him  for  an  hour  longer, 
ho  might  get  through.  Ho  heard  them,  and 
he  declared  that  ho  would  not  live.  He  re- 
pulsed their  efforts,  which  could  scarcely 
indeed  have  had  any  success. 

As  his  wife  bent  over  the  bed  into  which  ho 
had  been  lilted,  she  heard  him  mutter  “ Wal- 


at  the  same  moment.  Looking  in  each  other's 
face,  they  saw  that  they  had  the  same  thought 
and  tho  same  desires. 

They  bought  tho  little  farm  down  at  P.len- 
heim,  and,  at  the  first  possible  moment,  they 
settled  themselves  there.  Their  tine  clothes 
were  sold  (their  jewels  were  forfeited).  They 
dressed  themselves  as  of  old,  and  r.  turned 
with  a relish  which  surprised  them  to  their 
dairy  and  poultry  yard.  At  times,  when  no 
guests  were  at  tho  Great  House,  they  paid 
their  duty  to  the  Duchess  ; ami,  as  the  old 
Du  lee  sank,  they  helped  to  nurse  him  to  the 
last.  They  did  not  wish  to  see  anylioly  els**, 
and  they  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  nothing 
from  bteyond  ; but  there  was  no  *1  welling  in 
the  kingdom  to  which  the  dreary  news  of  the 
time  did  not  penetrate.  This  was  as  inevit- 
able as  that  there  should  not  have  been  a spot 
in  Egypt  in  which  any  ono  of  the  plagues  was 
not  heard  of.  It  was  a remark  of  the  tune 
that  the  calamity  was  like  one  of  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  ; — that  there  was  no  house,  not  even 
a Goshen  of  purity  ami  moderation,  in  which 
there  was  not  some  one  smitten.  From  the 


pole.”  She  asked  if  lie  wished  to  see  Sir 
Robert  Walpole. 

“See  him  ! ” lie  exclaimed,  with  wonder- 
ful fierceness.  “See  him  who  lias  got  tho 
victory  over  us  ! Ho  is  supreme  ! Ho  will 
bo  minister  for  life,  perhaps.  His  name  will 
stand  in  history  where  our  James’s  should 
have  been  ! It  was  the  cast  of  a die  whether 
it  should  be  he  or  our  sou ; and  he  lias  won  ! ” 

“ Do  not  speak  of  chance,  my  love,”  said 
his  w ife  softly.  “ There  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance.” 

“ What,  then,  has  my  life  been  ? ” ho  said, 
with  a groan.  “ Every  object  defeated  ! 
and  the  last  by  my  own  wife  ami  child  ! 
My  tot  command  refused  ! ” But  his  mood 
soon  changed.  As  he  was  sinking,  with  occa- 
sional muttering*,  l>oth  wife  and  daughter 
caught  the  words,  “Drown  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition.” 

When  all  seemed  to  bo  over,  and  they  were 
watching  for  the  last  breath,  his  lips  moved 
once  more  ; and  they  saw  too  plainly  what  they 
uttered  : “Destruction  and  perdition.” 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke. 


CHATTER  VII.  T1IE  CI.OS1MJ  C.VIM. 

Ills  wife  and  daughter  had  no  choice  w-lut 
to  do  about  bis  wealth.  \%  Hli  that  of  the 
other  Directors,  it  was  confiscated,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  sufferers  by  tho  bursting  of  the 
great  Rubble.  In  consideration  of  the  proba- 
ble savings  from  his  salary,  live  thousand  pounds 
were  paid  over  to  them. 

“ What  shall  we  do  with  :t  ? ” sighed  each, 


disgraced  Prime  Minister  down  to  the  appren- 
tice and  tho  servant-maid,  there  was  ruin  and 
disgrace  ; and  suicides  enough  for  a century 
took  place  in  a few  months.  Tho  realm  Itself 
would  have  been  ruined  but  for  the  skill, 
vigour,  ami  prudence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  earned  thereby  a tenure  of  power  which 
was  the  envy  of  the  statesmen  of  all  other 
countries.  The  envy  kept  alive  the  fact  that 
ho  had  made  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  a 
quiet  way,  while  publicly  condemning  the 
scheme  ; hut  this  did  not  prevent  his  being 
master  of  the  situation,  when  a master  was 
tho  need  of  the  nation. 

Mrs.  C'raggs  and  Esther  were  not  altogether 
without  visitors.  Lord  Sunderland  came  to 
see  them  when  tho  censure  of  Parliament,  and 
dismissal  from  office,  left  him  leisure  for  the 
country,  and  when  his  decline  towards  the 
grave  made  its  retirement  congenial  to  him. 
The  Duchess  did  not  spend  much  tenderness 
on  her  son-in  law  ; but  ho  had  grown  meek 
under  his  disgraces,  and  he  seemed  to  like  to 
hover  about  the  home  of  his  first  wife  ; ami 
there,  soon  after  he  was  dead,  his  turbulent 
temper  was  almost  forgotten  in  pity  for  tho 
broken-hearted  statesman.  As  he  sat  on  tli  > 
settle  by  the  fireside,  or  in  the  porch  of  the 
little  farmhouse,  fk>  talked  so  of  James,  of  his 
talents,  and  his  temper,  and  his  graces,  that 
the  mother  and  sister  could  not  be  sorry  that 
he,  for  one,  hail  come  to  see  them. 

Rady  Di  came  too,,  w hen,  before  the  year 
was  out,  she  visited  the  Great  llou*c  with  ln-r 
father.  There  was  not  much  sa;  1 : for  her 
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tears  silenced  her,  and  moved  those  between 
whom  she  sat.  She  had  had  James’s  message 
long  before  ; but  when  it  was  referred  to  by 
Mrs.  Craggs  her  tears  flowed  all  the  more. 
When  she  had  kissed  them  both,  and  hurried 
away,  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  said ; — 

“ What  does  this  mean  ? ” 

"What  could  it  mean  ? Often  as  they  talked 
it  over,  they  could  never  understand  it,  unless 
it  could  be  supposed  that,  in  the  stir  of  the 
great  world,  she  had  not  understood  herself. 
It  soothed  them  that  now  at  least,  she  under- 
stood him. 

Lord  Gerald  came.  It  was  wilh  pain  that 
Esther  saw  him  enter  the  yard  alone,  fasten  up 
his  horse,  and  appear  at  the  open  door.  By 
glances  Esther  implored  her  mother  not  to 
leave  her  : but  he  said  he  wished  to  speak  to 
her  alone. 

“ Do  not  say  you  cannot  think  of  it,”  he 
pleaded,  when  he  had  told  her  that,  after  all 
the  ell'orts  he  acknowledged  he  had  made,  he 
found  he  could  not  be  happy  without  her. 
He  urged  upon  her — not  the  reality  of  his 
attachment,  for  the  circumstances  had  proved 
that — but  her  father’s  known  wishes,  strongest 
at  the  last.  He  set  before  her  the  power  she 
had  to  render  the  lives  of  father  and  brother 
a success,  after  all,  as  their  talents  deserved  ; 
and  not  a tale  which  should  be  a world’s 
wonder,  as  an  evil  chance  would  otherwise 
make  it.  He  knew  Esther  too  well  to  fear  to 
speak  to  her  thus. 

“It  is  sue]',  a tale,”  said  Esther,  calmly. 
I It  can  never  be  blotted  out.  While  the 
history  of  our  country  is  read,  their  names 
will  be  in  it  ; and  nothing  that  I or  any  one 
can  do  can  help  or  spoil  the  lesson.  If  I could, 
I should  not  dare  : and  you  know  that  I 
cannot.” 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  reason 
which  prevented  his  success  before  held  good 
still.  Esther  did  not  love  him : and  what  more 
could  be  said  ? 

As  he  went  out,  he  met  Mrs.  Craggs  in  the 
porch.  She  saw  by  his  countenance  how  it 


“1  love  her  more  than  ever,”  he  said,  “but 
it  is  all  in  vain.” 

“ i believe  it  is,”  she  said,  gently.  “ If 
you  will  listen  to  my  counsel,  you  will  not 


come  ayaiu. 


“1  will  not  if — you  must  allow  me  to  speak 
what  is  in  my  mind — if  you  tell  me  that  she 
— that  she  ccm,  love,  though  not  me.” 

“ I believe  that  there  is  no  girl  like  Esther 
who  cannot  love.  And  I have  sometimes 
thought, — but  1 have  no  knowledge  whatever, 
I assure  you, — 1 have  sometimes  thougnt  that 
— that  she  has  suffered  more  than  any  of  us 


by  the  changes  in  our  life  since  we  had  our 
trial  of  greatness.” 

“ If  it  be  so — ” he  said : and,  after  a pause, 

he  resumed : “I  wish  you  would  promiseme, 

Mrs.  Craggs,  to  settle  my  mind,  if  such  a thing 
should  happen  as  that  you  are  proved  right. 
If  she  marries  here  send  me  a few'  words  : say 
‘ it  is  as  we  thought.’  Promise  mo  that.” 

“ I will  do  it.  But  you  must  promise  me 
not  to  come  again.” 

He  clasped  her  hand  in  token  of  promise, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  away. 

Yet  another  person  came.  * Early  cue  morn- 
ing, before  the  neighbourhood  was  astir,  a foot- 
sore, haggard,  tattered  girl  showed  herself  at 
the  door  of  an  out-house,  as  Esther  went  out 
to  feed  her  chickens.  She  supposed  her  to  be 
a vagabond  beggar,  such  as  infested  farm-yards 
in  those  days  ; and  she  was  hailing  her  rather 
peremptorily  w'hen  the  girl  burst  into  tears. 

“ O,  Miss  Craggs  f ” she  sobbed.  “ But  I 
ought  to  be  glad  that  you  don’t  know  me.  If 
you  don’t  others  may  not ; but  I think  Miss 
Nanny  would  have  known  me  through  every- 
thing. She  came  oftenest  to  mother’s  in  the 
old  days.” 

“You  are  little  Lois  Gillow,  then?”  asked 
Esther.  “ Poor  Lois  ! what  has  happened  to 
you  ? ” 

Poor  Lois  had  to  be  strengthened  v ith  food 
before  she  could  tell.  She  could  cry  now,  she 
said  ; and  cry  she  did.  She  had  walked  all 
the  way  from  London,  hiding  by  day,  and 
trudging  by  night.  “Where  was  her  mother?” 
0,  she  was  dead, — killed  in  such  a dreadful 
way ! People  had  fancied  that  by  her  fortune- 
telling she  had  helped  to  bring  on  the  troubles 
that  were  making  everybody  mad.  They  said 
she  had  put  a spell  on  some  of  the  great  folks. 
So  they  came  and  fetched  her  out  of  the  house ; 
and  when  the  constables  took  her,  and  said 
she  should  be  tried  for  a witch,  the  people 
seemed  pleased,  and  only  jeered  at  her  as  she 
went.  But  others  came  up — more  and  more — 
and  they  grew  furious  ; and  she  wTas  pulled 
away  from  the  constables.  Where  she  wa3  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  nobody  seemed  to  know  ; 
but  at  daylight  she  was  found  hanging,  qnite 
dead,  from  a tree  in  the  road,  with  a broom- 
stick tied  between  her  legs,  and  a high-poiuted 
paper  cap  on  her  head. 

This  visitor  was  one  who  did  not  go  away 
again.  She  begged  so  to  stay  and  serve  them, 
that  Mrs.  Craggs  and  Esther  let  her  try. 
They  made  no  promises  till  they  could 
satisfy  themselves  on  certain  points.  If  there 
was  any  witchcraft  in  her,  they  could  not 
harbour  her,  of  course  : but  they  would  not 
conclude  without  evidence  that  there  was. 
i When  they  coidd  got  her  to  speak  freely  of 
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hor  former  life,  they  were  satisfied  that  there 
was  nothing  worse  about  her  than  a relish  for 
fnn  anil  trickery.  Of  her  mother  also  they, 
in  time,  changed  their  opinion. 

They  asked  Lois  if  she  know  what  her 
mother  meant  in  her  warning  to  young  Mr. 
Craggs  against  a laily  from  abroad.  It  came 
so  terribly  truo  that  it  was  necessary  to  learn 
whence  she  got  hor  information.  Did  Lois 
know  l 

Lois  believed  she  know,  hut  she  was  afraid  to 
say, 

“ You  will  be  safest  in  telling,”  said  Mrs. 
Craggs,  very  seriously.  “ Was  it  from  the  E\  li 
One  ?” 

No,  it  was  not.  Mother  was  not  always 
quite  sure  whether  spirits  came  to  her  in 
dreams,  or  not;  but  .Molly  had  overheard  that 
information  given  to  her  in  broad  daylight. 
One  of  the  Duchess’s  gentlemen — a confiden- 
tial messenger— -had  told  her  mother  that  the 
way  to  foretell  young  Mr.  Craggs’s  fortune, 
was  to  observe  how  he  got  on  with  the  King’s 
chief  mistress,  who  was  now  a great  Duchess 
too.  She  would  bo  a had  enemy,  hut  she 
might  bo  a worse  friend.  If  she  over-per- 
suaded him  to  give  her  all  she  wanted, — and 
she  was  a very  greedy  lady, — she  would  he 
the  rum  of  him*  Lest  he  should  he  so  over- 
persuaded, her  mother  warned  him.  She  had 
heard  Ivor  mother  say  it  was  all  of  no  use ; for 
ho  had  let  the  greedy  lady  have  so  much 
money,  that  tho  people  would  never  forgive 
him. 

Here  was  some  devil’s  work  ; but  not 
done  by  tho  Devil  in  person.  Here  was  tho 
mystery  cleared  up. 

Not  the  last  mystery. 

Lung  after  the  time  when  Nanny’s  first 
letter  from  tho  South  Seas  was  looked  for,  no 
word  had  come  from  her.  Ives  had  written 
twice  ; his  letters  were  addressed  to  his  father- 
in-1  iw, — being  on  business.  In  the  first  ho 
said,  at  tho  end,  that  the  Company’s  ship,  the 
Midas,  bringing  Nanny  and  tho  child,  might 
be  looked  fur  any  time  after  the  current  mouth. 
In  the  other,  the  ship  ami  Nanny  occupied  the 
first  page,  instead  of  the  last.  Nothing  had 
been  heard  of  the  vessel,  and  he  began  to  he 
impai  it* nt.  lie  had  been  on  the  look-out  for 
a month.  He  heard  that  it  was  so  common  a 
thing  for  ships  on  that  new  course  to  have  to 
go  out  of  t heir  way  for  water,  or  other  neces- 
saries, that  lie  di«l  not  feel  any  alarm ; but  the 
suspense  was  trying. 

'1  his  was  hut  the  beginning  of  that  suspense 
which  was  to  last  from  mouth  to  month,  and 
from  \ < ir  to  year. 

There  seemed  to  bo  a fatal  mark  set  on  all 
South  Sea  property  and  enterprise.  That  year 


the  annual  ship  failed  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion,— disappeared  from  tho  seas,  as  if  it  had 
foundered  in  them;  and  would  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  foundered,  but  for  the  accident 
that  a priest,  who  understood  the  English 
language,  was  ministering  in  a hospital  in 
Guatemala  some  fifteen  years  later,  when  an 
English  seaman  was  dying  there. 

Nanny’s  heavy  chest  was  not  the  only  col- 
lection of  gold  supposed  by  the  crew  to  bo  on 
board  when  the  Midas  left  the  Thames.  Every- 
thing connected  with  the  great  Company  was 
supposed  to  ho  wealth  or  wealth-giving  ; and 
the  reputation  of  the  Midas  was  such,  that 
two  or  three  men  got  on  hoard  her,  as  pas- 
sengers or  seamen,  who  had  no  intention  that 
she  should  ever  reach  her  port. 

Nothing  portended  the  mischief.  The  cap- 
tain liked  the  weather,  and  found  his  crow  leas 
troublesome  than  many  he  had  commanded. 
Mrs.  Ives  and  her  infant  ami  maid  had  becu 
expressly  committed  to  lii.s  charge  ; and  his 
kindness  seemed  to  command  for  them  the 
civility  of  everybody  else  on  hoard.  In  tho 
third  week  Nanny  was  waked  in  the  early 
morning  by  neither  her  servuut  nor  the  cap- 
tain. Her  baby  was  asleep  on  her  arm.  »She 
was  told  that  tho  captain  had  sent  for  her  to 
come  on  deck  ; but  there  was  no  maid  to  dress 
her,  or  to  take  tho  child  while  she  dressed  her- 
self ; and  when  she  called,  nobody  answered. 
When  she  went  on  deck,  looking  about  for 
some  fine  scene  which  she  concluded  she  had 
been  sent  for  to  admire,  a chill  dread  seized 
her.  She  did  not  know  what  to  fear  hut 
there  was  no  captain  to  greet  her  as  usual,  no 
land  in  sight,  nothing  splendid  m sea  or  sky, 
nothing  but  silent  men,  ami  not  many  of  them. 
One  of  them  desired  her  to  give  up  her  keys. 
“Why?”  IJeeause  the  captain  ordered  it. 
W here  w&.s  the  captain  l Why,  there  ! But 
tho  so-called  captain  was  one  of  the  strangers 
who  had  been  treated  as  a passenger.  Ho 
came  towards  Nanny,  ami  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  keys.  On  her  hesitating  a moment, 
Lo  said  it  was  no  matter,  she  might  take  her 
keys  with  her  if  she  liked. 

“ I may  go  down  again  now,  I Suppose  ? ” 
said  she.  “ The  air  is  cold  for  my  baby. ” 

“ No  : jou  have  to  walk  the  plank.  That 
was  why  I sent  for  you,” 

“ Walk  where  ?”  she  asked. 

“ W alk  the  plank.” 

“ NS  hat  plank  ? 1 don't  know  what  you 

mean.  ” 

“ Show  her,  Dick.” 

If  was  plain  enough  ill  another  mnucnit. 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  drown 
me  ? ” she  asked,  of  the  so-called  captain. 

He  nodded,  and  she  weut  on. 
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“ What  can  you  meau  ? I never  did  you 
any  harm,  did  I ? ’’ 

“0,  no ! and  you  are  going  to  do  us  good, — 
with  that  chestful  of  gold.  No,  no  ; we 
can’t  let  you  live  to  tell  against  us.  Of  course 
you  will  promise  never  to  tell : but  it  won’t 
do.  Don’t  waste  time  : you  had  better  go  at 
once.” 

“ Who  will  take  my  baby?”  and  she  looked 
wistfully  round  for  the  servant,  about  whom 
she  dared  not  ask.  She  was  told  that  men 
could  not  be  hampered  with  babies  on  board. 
There  was  no  woman  now  on  board.  The 
child  must  go  too. 

“ But  he  cannot  tell  against  you,”  she 
pleaded.  “Why  should  you  drow'n  a harm- 
less baby  ? ” 

“ Because  it  suits  me,”  was  the  answer. 

She  made  no  delay  or  resistance.  Her 
heart  swelled  as  she  thought  of  the  little  farm 
behind  her,  and  of  the  husband  waiting  for 
her  on  the  shore,  far  before  her  ; and  she  be- 
lieved that  she  could  not  have  spoken  another 
word  to  save  her  child’s  life.  She  did  speak 
again,  however. 

She  pushed  aside  the  pirate  hands  held  out 
to  help  her  to  step  on  the  plank,  which  was 
pushed  half  over  the  side  ; and,  as  she  stood 
raised  above  them,  she  held  up  her  child  be- 
fore the  captain’s  eyes,  saying, — 

“ How  will  it  be  with  you  when  the  sea 
gives  up  its  dead  1 ” He  muttered  that  that 
was  his  affair,  told  the  men  to  waste  no  more 
time,  and  walked  away. 

In  England  it  was  always  said  that  no 
traces  of  that  catastrophe  remained.  There 
were  some,  if  it  had  been  known  where  to 
look.  On  a promontory  of  the  Azores  some 
country  people  going  to  market  found  on  the 
shore  the  corpse  of  a woman,  partly  clothed, 
and  with  the  long  wet  hair  covering  a very 
beautiful  face.  Not  far  off,  the  body  of  an  in- 
fant had  just  before  been  thrown  up  among 
the  rocks.  It  would  have  supplied  a text  to 
the  priest  who  buried  them  to  know  that  these 
were  waifs  from  the  great  South  Sea  whirl- 
pool. 

(Concluded.) 


A VERY  OLD  “DOCTOR’S  BOOK.” 

The  “ LjECe  Boc.” 

A voloie  of  “Family  Medicine”  is  not 
the  most  lively  reading  in  the  whole  compass 
of  literature,  and  a case  of  surgical  instru- 
ments is  scarcely  an  object  to  be  chosen  for  con- 
templation in  one's  leisure  hours.  Yet  Time, 
who  makes  all  things  interesting  from  a piece 
of  cerecloth  of  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  to  a 
Queen  Anne’s  farthing,  casts  a mellowing 


lustre  of  interest  even  upon  surgical  prescrip- 
tions and  housewives’  receipts. 

It  is  interesting  enough  to  us  Victorians, 
to  learn  how  our  remote  forefathers  of  the 
days  of  Egbert  and  Edgar  splintered  the 
broken  limbs  of  little  Saxons,  cured  their 
bruises,  and  doctored  their  warts. 

History,  as  treated  by  the  great  writers,  is 
a majestic  and  imposing  lady  enough,  but  we 
catch  few  and  very  indistinct  glimpses  of 
home  life  from  all  the  pages,  filled  as  they 
are  with  blaring  of  trumpets,  flying  of  gon- 
falons, roaring  of  culverins,  signing  of  treaties, 
and  making  of  speeches  and  proclamations. 

Physic,  however,  is  a homely  thing,  and  so 
leads  us  into  the  home,  and  by  the  hearth 
and  sick-bed.  A bundle  of  ancient  prescrip- 
tions ; a herb-manual  of  a Saxon  Leech  ; — a 
list  of  charms  long  since  disused  and  scorned  ; 
and  which  we,  in  the  supreme  wisdom  of  an 
age  which  has  fostered  the  Davenport  Brothers, 
can  afford  to  laugh  at,  will,  nevertheless  give 
us  many  peeps  into  the  old  home  life  and 
ways  of  our  Saxon  fathers  and  mothers.  They 
draw  aside  a corner  of  the  curtain  of  ages, 
and  we  stand  amongst  Englishmen  and  Eng- 
lishwomen when  witchcraft  was  believed  in, 
and  the  Church  was  the  Church  of  the 
people. 

To  those  who  are  inclined  for  such  a glimpse 
into  the  days  of  Young  England — those  days 
which  we,  creatures  sitting  in  the  lurid  light 
of  iron  furnaces  and  coke  ovens,  call  the  dark 
ages, — a book  has  been  published  which  we 
can  cordially  recommend  to  them.  It  is  a 
book  of  learning  and  research,  and  is  published, 
as  the  title  page  informs  us,  “by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.”  It  belongs,  in  fact, 
to  the  series  of  “ chronicles  and  memorials  of 
England  and  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages,” 
which  have  long  been  issuing  from  the  press,  a 
volume  at  a time,  and  bears  the  inviting  title 
of  “ Leechdoms,  Wort-cunning,  and  Star-craft 
of  Early  England.” 

In  this  book  we  have  “drinks  and  salves,” 
“leechdoms”  and  “charms”  in  abundance; 
remedies  for  diseases  of  man  and  beast,  po- 
tions and  “ cures  ” for  “ devil  diseases,”  for 
persons  “ overlooked,”  for  land  sterile  and 
bewitched,  for  bites  of  mad  dogs,  and  against 
temptations. 

We  will  just  make  a dip  into  this  embodi- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 

We  may  assume  that  the  art  of  filtering 
water  was  but  imperfectly  known,  if  known 
at  all  to  our  Saxon  forbears,  and  so  it  would 
i frequently  happen  that  many  tilings  injurious 
to  health  would  be  swallowed  in  the  water 
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which  they  drank  j accordingly  wo  find  ill  tho  spectral  appearances,  or  what  seem  such,  to 
“ Lhjco  Hoc,”  a curious  remedy  the  supper  of  underdone  pork-chops,  or  the 


‘‘If  a man  drink  a creeping  thing  in  water, 
let  him  cut  into  a sheep  instantly,  let  him 
drink  the  sheep’s  Hood  hot.” 

Against  bites  of  snakes,  which  were  doubt- 
less plentiful  in  our  English  woods,  wo  are 
gravely  told  that,  “ Some  teach  us  against 
bite  of  adder,  to  speak  one  word,  that  is, 
‘fmtl,'  it  may  not  hurt  him  !”- — and  again — 

“ Against  bite  of  snake,  if  the  man  pro- 
cures and  eatetli  rhiwJ,  which  comoth  out 
of  PnratJ iV,  no  venom  will  damage  him.” 
It  is  slily  added,  “Then  Raid  ho  that  wrote 
t!  is  l«>ok,  that  the  rbiifd  icii.s  hard  yotten  ! ”* 
Wo  should  imagine  so. 

This  isl  really  Worth  knowing — “Against  a 
woman's  chatter  ; taste  at  night,  fasting,  a root 


too  liberal  indulgence  in  indigestible  sweets 
and  •*  trifles”  : — our  Saxon  ancestors  bad  a 
most  remarkable  cure,  or  ratlnr  preventive, 
for  we  are  told, — 

“ Lid  those  who  pilfer  apparitions  eat  lion’s 
flesh,  and  they  will  not  after  that  Ifllfer  any 
apparition  !”  It  must  have  been  rather  diffi- 
cult m those  days,  when  tho  Regent’s  Park 
collection  was  not.  in  being,  to  procure  the 
requisite  lion-steak  or  chop  for  tho  dinner 
of  a Saxon  troubled  with  spectral  illusions. 
The  researches  of  the  Acclimatization  Society 
have  not  even  yet  induced  them  to  place  lion 
cutlets  upon  tho  table  by  the  aide  of  tln-ir 
camel's  hump.  Hut  lions  are  made  useful  fit 
another  way.  For  sort*  of  the  ears  we  are 


of  radish,  that  day  tho  chatter  will  not  harm 
thee.” 

It  is  not  often  that  ale  is  given  now-a- 
days  in  fever  cases,  yet  wo  final  it  in  tho  Leech 
Book  as  a lever  drink,  and  indeed  as  a com- 
ponent part  of  a multitude  of  remedies  for 
widely  different  disorders. 

“ For  a fever  disease  ; pound  in  ale  lupins 
githrifo  (cockle,  Agrostnnma  githago),  way- 
broad  (way-bread,  PUuttago  major  ; Plantago 
media),  let  it  stand  for  two  nights,  administer 
to  drink.” 

Again,  “ Drink  in  clear  ale  wormwood 
githnfe,  betory,  bishop  wort,  nmrnibiiitn/  fen 
mint,  rosemary,  the  clove- rooted,  weuwort 
inarruliiutn  drink  for  thirty  days. 

“For  lent  addle,  or  typhus  fever,  work  to  a 
drink  wormwood  everthroatl  lupin,  way-broad, 
ribwort,  chervil,  aUorbtiic  (Accojilab&j,  geji;  an., 
“ tenoin-loather,”  panicirnt  emsgtdli),  foverfue, 
alexanders,  hishopwort,  lovage,  sage,  cassock, 
in  foreign  ale  ; add  Itolg  water  and  Rpring- 
wort  ” 

Not  always  trusting  to  herbs  or  ale,  we 
come  to  an  exorcism  of  fever. 

“ A man  shall  write  this  upnu  the  sacra- 
mental paten,  and  wash  it  off  into  tho  drink 
with  holy  water,  and  sing  over  it,  ‘ In  the  be- 
ginning, * itc.  (St.  John  i.  1).  Then  wash  the 
writing  with  holy  water  off  the  dish  into  the 
drink,  then  sing  the  Credo  and  the  FaUfmost^f 
and  this  lay,  timti  imma<:u>ati , the  Psalm 
(i.  c.  Psalm  cxix.),  with  the  twelvo  proper 
Psalms,  i 1 adjure  thee,’  iVc.  And  let  each 
of  the  two  men  (that  is  to  say  Leech  and 
patient)  then  sip  thrice  of  the  water  so  pre- 
pared. 

Imle  a.-vliitiferis  incedcns  pressibu.;  lubes, 

Oppida,  rura,  easas,  vioos,  easlella  peragnvns, 

Omnia  depulaia  sanabnt  corpora  ftiorbis. 

Si:i>vlivs.” 

In  these  days  wo  not  infrequently  trace 


instructed  to  “ take  /ion’s  suet — melt  it  in  a 
dish,  drop  it  into  the  ear ; it  will  soon  lie 
well  with  it.”  Modern  doctors  will  probably 
suggest  that  the  suet  of  tho  homely  swine  or 
innocent  sheep  will  suflico  instead  of  that  of 
the  royal  beast. 

Where  we  shut  an  insane  person  in  gentle 
restraint,  and  amuse  him  with  pleasant  walks 
and  gardens,  and,  in  the  proper  season,  halls 
and  charades,  the  Saxons,  wisely  or  unwisely, 
gave  a drink.  This  is  a drink  for  one  “ fiend 
Rick,”  as  tho  Saxons  phrased  it — to  be  drunk, 
observe — “ out  of  tl  church  bell.” 

“ Githrife,  cynoglossum,  yarrow,  lupin,  be- 
thony,  attorlothe,  cassock,  flower-dc-luce,  fen- 
nel, church  lichen,  lichen  of  Christ’s  mark  (or 
cross),  lovage  ; work  up  the  drink  off  clear 
ale,  sing  seven  masses  over  tho  worts,  add 
garlic  and  holy  water,  and  diip  tho  drink  into 
every  drink  which  he  will  subsequently  drink, 
and  let  him  sing  tho  Psalm  “ Beat i immam- 
lati,  and  Exsnrgut , and  Sah  um  me  far,  Dews,  and 
thou  let  him  drink  the  drink  out  of  a churcli- 
bell,  and  let  the  mass  priest  after  the  drink 
sing  this  over  him — “ Doininr  Sanrtr,  I'atcr 
Omnipotensn  (referring  to  a formula  of  bene- 
diction, several  of  which  are  found  in  the 
missals). 

In  another  receipt  for  a lunatic,  we  are 
told  to  sing  masses  over  the  drink  corns- 
pounded  with  foreign  ale  and  holy  water, 
with  yarrow,  gcntiui,  fenm-l,  and  other  herbs 
— and  the  lunatic  is  to  “ give  alms,  and  ear- 
nestly pray  God  for  His  mercies.”  Who  shall 
dare  to  say  whether  to  the  prayers  and  the 
alms  should  not  belong  tho  merit  of  the  cure, 
if  cure  was  wrought  / The  drinking  out  of 
the  church-bell  was  one  thing,  but  the  singing 
of  masses  and  the  benediction  were  other-*, 
and  far  different  ; and  who  will  dare  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  their  wonder-wc:king  power  ! 

With  the  good  Saxons,  ‘ /owy”  is  treated 
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as  a disease,  and  classed  with  “mental  va- 
cancy.” Surely,  if  folly  is  to  be  read  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  the  Leeches  of  Saxon-days 
must  have  hail  practice  enough,  and  would 
scarcely  need  to  foster  a business  by  sending 
out  bottles  of  coloured  water  to  imaginary 
patients,  as  did  Dickens’  inimitable  com- 
panions, Bob  Sawyer,  late  NockemofF,  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Robert  Allen. 

We  are  apt  to  trace  “ folly  ” in  many  in- 
stances to  the  free  use  of  malt  liquor  ; — with 
the  beer-bibbing  Saxons,  ale  and  cassia  and 
lupins,  with  alexanders  and  other  herbs,  are 
compounded  in  the  usual  manner,  with  holy 
water,  and  given  as  a drink  against  lunacy 
and  folly  ! 

“ A good  drink  against  the  devil,”  is  com- 
pounded as  follows  : — “ A mickle  handfull  of 
sedge  and  gladen,  put  them  into  a pan, 
pour  a mickle  bowlful!  of  ah  (ale  again  !) 
upon  them  ; boil  half,  rub  tine  twenty  lib- 
corns,  put  them  into  it ; this  is  a good  drink 
against  the  devil.” 

The  following  should  be  carefully  noted  by 
would-be  explorers  in  Central  Africa,  by 
dwellers  in  the  wilds  of  Notting  Ilill,  or  other 
places  where  garrotters  do  congregate. 

“He  who  would  travel  an  overloDg  way, 
let  him  have  with  him  on  the  journey  the 
herb  known  by  the  name  ypaxhela  (heraclia), 
(the  Saxon  has  it  liepacleren),  and  by  another 
name — then  he  dreadeth  not  any  robber,  but 
the  wort  puts  them  all  to  ilight.” 

Really  the  police  force  should  obtain  this 
wonderful  wort  ! It  would  be  a more  efficient 
weapon  than  their  staff,  with  which  they  so 
valorously  attack  the  shins  of  drunken  men. 
We  are  informed,  by  the  way,  that  “ Mercu- 
rius”  protected  “ Ulixes  the  chieftain  ” when 
ho  came  to  Circe,  “by  giving  him  felt  wort 
{Terbascum  thapsus),  and  that  afterwards  he 
dreaded  none  of  her  evil  works.” 

Here  is  a remedy  which,  as  the  advertisers 
of  nostrums  would  say,  cannot  be  too  widely 
known.  Only  let  it  be  true,  aud  peace  and 
quiet  may  be  no  strangers  even  in  a household 
overbrimming  with  children.  Here  it  is. 

‘ ‘ If  any  child  be  vexed,  then  take  thou 
the  same  wort  (he  is  speaking  of  smearwort, 
Aristolochia  clematis),  and  smoke  it  with  tins  ; 
then  wilt  thou  render  it  the  gladder  ” ! 

It  seems  that  the  same  wort  is  a remedy 
against  adder’s  bite,  ulcers  on  the  nose,  poison, 
and — devil-sickness  ! 

The  Croton  oil  plant  (Ilkinns  communis), 
chiefly  known  to  us  by  the  very  powerful 
effects  it  produces  upon  one’s  tender  flesh, 
would  seem  to  be  a sadly  undervalued  wort,  if 
we  are  only  to  trust  our  Saxon  forefathers, 
and  we  recommend  the  following  passage  to 


tlio  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  to  all  mariners,  “ancient”  or  juvenile. 

“ For  hail  and  rough  weather  to  turn  them 
away,  if  thou  havest  in  thy  possession  this 
wort,  which  is  named  ricinus  (aud  which  is 
not  a native  of  England),  or  if  thou  hangest 
some  seed  of  it  in  thine  house,  or  havo  it  or 
its  seed  in  any  place  whatsoever,  it  turneth 
away  the  tempestuousness  of  hail,  and  if  thou 
hangest  the  seed  on  a ship,  to  that  degree 
wonderful  it  is,  that  it  siuootheth  every  tem- 
pest.” This  wort  is  also  to  be  invoked  as 
follows: — “Wort  ricinus,  I pray  that  thou  bo 
at  mine  songs,  and  that  thou  turn  away  hail 
and  lightning-bolts,  and  all  tempests,  through 
the  name  of  Almighty  God,  who  hight  thee  to 
be  produced  ; and  thou  shalt  be  clean  when 
pluckest  this  herb.” 

But  for  all  wonder-working  herbs  commend 
us  to  that  seeming-simple  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens,  the  periwinkle.  The  list  of  virtues 
belonging  to  this  wort  are  completely  over- 
whelming; and  if  one’s  whole  lifetime  were 
devoted  to  the  plucking  and  distributing  of 
this  herb  amongst  one’s  fellow-creatures  it 
would  scarcely  be  wasted — only  supposing  the 
Saxon  herald  of  the  magician  periwinkle  to 
have  spoken  sooth. 

“ This  wort,  which  is  named  priapiscus,  and 
by  another  name  vinca  pervinca,  is  of  good 
advantage  for  many  purposes  ; that  is  to  say, 
first,  against  devil-sickness,  and  against  snakes, 
and  against  wild  beasts,  and  for  various  v'ishes , 
and  for  envy,  and  for  terror,  and  that  thou 
may  have  grace;  aud  if  thou  hast  this  wort 
with  thee  thou  shalt  be  prosperous,  and  ever 
acceptable.”  Then  comes  the  invocation, 
“ This  wort  thou  shalt  pluck  thus  saying,  ‘ I 
pray  thee,  vinca  pervinca,  thee  that  art  to  be 
had  for  thy  many  useful  qualities,  that  thou 
come  to  me  glad,  blossoming  with  thy  main- 
fulness  ; that  thou  outfit  me  (so)  that  I may 
be  shielded,  and  ever  prosperous,  and  un- 
damaged by  poisons  and  by  wrath.’  When 
thou  shalt  pluck  this  wort  thou  shalt  be  free 
from  every  uucleanness  ; and  thou  shalt  pluck 
it  when  the  moon  is  nine  nights  old,  and 
eleven  nights,  and  thirteen  nights,  and  thirty 
nights,  and  when  it  is  one  night  old.” 

When  we  leave  the  nostrums  aud  commence 
the  perusal  of  the  “charms,”  we  find  very  many 
curious  ceremonies.  These  charms  in  reality 
seem  to  have  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
religious  ceremonies,  with  a dash  of  super- 
stition thrown  in  amongst  much  faith  and 
reverence  for  holy  things.  We  can  imagine 
the  working  of  these  charms  giving  occasion 
to  our  simple  forefathers  of  a holiday,  and  a 
spectacle,  both  so  dear  to  all  nations  and 
peoples. 
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Hero  is  a charm  for  be  witched  land. 

‘‘Hero  is  the  remedy.  How  thou  mayest 
amend  thine  acres,  if  they  will  not  w ax  well,  or 
if  therein  anything  improper  have  been  dono  by 
sorcery  or  witchcraft.  Take  thou  at  night, 
cro  it  dawn,  four  turfs  on  the  four  qfl  u tors  of 
the  land,  ami  mark  how  they  formeily  stood. 
Then  take  oil,  and  honey,  and  barm,  and  milk 
of  every  cattle  which  is  on  the  land,  and  part 
of  every  tree  which  is  found  on  the  land — 
except  hard  beans — and  part  of  every  wort 
know  n by  name — except  the  lmekhoan  only- — 
and  add  to  them  holy  water,  and  then  drip  of 
it  thrice  on  the  place  of  the  turf,  and  then  say 
these  words: — 1 Cresrite  (that  is,  wax)  <t  invlti- 
phVumini  (that  is,  and  multiply),  ft  replete 
(that  is,  and  till)  tfrratn  (that  is,  this  earth), 
<fv.’  In  nomine,  tic.  And  say  the  Patcrtiostcr 
as  often  as  tho  other  formula  ; and  after  that 
bear  tho  tnrfb  to  church,  and  let  a mass-priest 
sing  four  masses  over  tho  turfs  ; and  let  the 
green  surface  be  turned  towards  the  altar  ; and 
then  let  the  turfs  be  brought  to  tho  places 
where  they  were  before  ere  tho  setting  of  tho 
sun  And  let  the  man  have  wrought  for  him 
four  crosses  of  ouickboam,  and  let  him  write 
upon  each  end  ‘Matthew,  Mark/ibc.  ; let  him 
lay  tho  cross  of  Christ  upon  tho  lower  part  of 
tho  pit  (from  which  the  turfs  have  been  taken ?), 
and  then  say,  Cpux  marcluui^,  Cpux  mapeus, 
Cpux  lut’af,  Cpux  Sep.  lolnmuep.  Then  take  tho 
turfs  and  set  them  down  therein,  and  say  niuo 
times  these  words:  ‘ Creseite,’  (as  before), 
and  tho  Paternoster  as  before,  and  then  turn 
eastward  and  lout  down  nine  times  humbly, 
and  say  these  words: — 

‘ I stand  toward:,  the  east, 

For  grace  I entreat ; 

I pray  the  Lonl  glorious, 

I pray  the  Lord  good  and  great, 

1 pray  the  Holy  Heaven's  Kuler  ; 

Earth  I pray 
And  Heaven  above, 

And  the  sooth, 

Saintly  .Mary, 

And  Heaven’s  might 
That  I may  this  gibberish, 

By  grace  of  the  Lord, 

With  teeth  disclose, 

Through  firmness  of  thought, 

Wake  up  the  (wanting!  crops 
For  our  worldly  weal  ; 

Fill  up  the  fields  of  earth 
With  tirm  belief ; 

Frank  forth  these  grassy  plains. 

As  said  the  prophet, 

That  he  on  earth  honour  should  have, 

Whoso  his  alms 

Hath  dutifully  dealt  out — 

Doing  his  Lord’s  will.’ 

Then  turn  thyself  thrice  According  to  the  sun’s 
course,  and  then  stretch  thyself  out  along  and 
there  count  the  litanies  (every  saint’s  name 
counting  as  one),  arid  then  say  the  T<  r Sanctus 


to  tho  end  ; thou  sing  the  IlmoUciU,  with 
arms  extended,  and  the  .l/m/nim-af,  and  tho 
Paternoster,  thrice,  and  commend  it  to 
Christ,  St.  Mary,  and  the  Holy  Hood,  for 
love  and  reverence  and  for  grace  for  him  who 
owneth  the  land,  ami  for  all  those  who  are 
subject  to  him.  \\  lien  all  that  is  done, 
then  let  one  take  strange  soed  of  almsmen  ami 
give  them  twice  as  much  as  was  taken  from 
them,  and  gather  all  his  plough  apparatus  to- 
gether ; then  let  him  bore  a hole  in  the  plough- 
beam,  and  put  therein  styrax,  and  fennel,  and 
hallowed  soap,  and  hallowed  salt  ; then  take 
the  seed  as  above  and  put  it  on  tho  body  of 
the  plough.  Then  say, 

epee  ! c]icc  ! rpcc  ! 
cnppHMl  liioNip  teunm-,  ,XC. 

* Erce.  Krce.  Eroe. 

M .tlur  earth  — 

May  the  Almighty  grant  thee — 

The  eternal  Lord, 

Acres  waxing 

With  sprouts  wantoning, 

Fertile,  brisk  creations. 

The  rural  crops 

And  the  broad  crops  of  barley, 

And  the  white  w beaten  crops, 

And  all  the  crops  of  earth 

Grant  the  owner, — God  Almighty 

Ami  His  hallows — in  heaven  who  are — 

That  his  farm  be  fortified 
’Gainst  all  fiends,  ’gainst  each  one, 

And  may  it  he  embattled  rouurl, 

’Gainst  baleful  blastings  every  one. 

Which  sorceries  may  tbrongh  a land  sow. 

Now  f pray  the  wielder  of  ail, 

Him  who  made  this  world  of  yore, 

That  there  be  none  so  conning  wife, 

That  there  be  none  so  crafty  man, 

Who  shall  render  weak  and  null 
Words  so  deftly-ueatly  said.’ 

Then  let  one  drive  forward  the  plough,  ami 
cut  tho  first  furrow.  Then  say, 

* Hail  to  thee  ! mother  earth. 

Mortals  maintaining, 

De  growing  and  fertile, 

Jiy  the  goodness  of  God, 

Filled  With  ladder, 

Our  folk  to  feed.’ 

Then  take  meal  of  every  kind,  ami  let  one 
hike  a broad  leaf  ms  big  as  will  lie  within  his 
two  hands,  and  knead  it  with  milk  and  with 
holy  water,  and  lay  it  under  the  lirst  furrow. 
Then  say, 

‘ Land  filled  with  fodder, 

Mankind  to  feed  ; 

Brightly  blooming, 

Blessed  become  th«u, 

For  tho  holy  name 

Of  Him  who  heaven  created. 

And  this  earth. 

On  which  we  iivp. 

May  the  God  who  made  there  grounds 
Grant  to  us  His  growing  grac*, 

That  to  us  of  corn  each  kind 
May  come  to  good.’ 
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Then  s;iy  thrice  Crescitc,  In  nomine,  &c.,  Bene- 
diciie,  Amen,  1'atcruoder,  thrice.  ” 

Here  is  another  charm. 

“ To  recover  cattle. 

“A  man  must  si  eg  this,  when  one  hath 
stolen  any  one  of  his  cattle.  Say  before  thou 
speak  any  other  word,  ‘ Bethlehem  was  bright, 
the  borough  wherein  Christ  was  born  : it  is 
far-famed  over  all  earth.  So  may  this  deed 
be  in  the  sight  of  men  notorious  per  crucern 
Ohrid i.’  Then  pray  three  times  to  the  east, 
and  say  thrice,  * May  the  Cross  of  Christ  bring 
it  back  from  the  east  and  turn  to  the  west 
and  say,  ‘ May  the  Cross  of  Christ  bring  it 
from  the  west ; ’ and  to  the  south,  and  say 
thrice,  ‘ May  the  Cross  of  Christ  bring  it  back 
from  the  south  ; ’ and  to  the  north,  and  say, 

‘ The  Cross  of  Christ  was  hidden  and  has 
been  found.  The  Jews  hanged  Christ  : they 
did  the  worst  of  deeds : they  concealed  what 
they  were  not  able  to  conceal.  So  never 
may  this  deed  be  concealed.  Per  crucern 
Chridi. ’ ” 

Here  follows  another  charm  for  the  same 
end.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  throw  light 
upon  the  name,  “Garmund,”  mentioned 
therein,  and  inform  us  who  he  was,  and  why 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  lost  cattle. 

“ Charm  to  find  lost  cattle. 

“Neither  stolen  nor  hidden  be  aught  of 
what  I own  ; any  more  than  Herod  could  our 
Lord.  I remembered  St.  Helena,  and  I re- 
membered Christ  on  the  cross  hung ; so  I think 
to  find  these  beeves,  not  to  have  them  go  far, 
and  to  know  where  they  are,  not  to  work  them 
mischief,  and  to  love  them,  not  to  lead  them 
astray.  Gurmund,  thou  servant  of  God,  find 
me  those  beeves,  and  fetch  me  those  beeves, 
and  have  those  beeves,  and  hold  those  beeves, 
and  bring  me  those  beeves,  so  that  he  (the 
misdeer)  may  never  have  any  land  to  lead 
them  to,  nor  ground  to  bring  them  to,  nor 
houses  to  keep  them  in.  If  one  do  tliis  deed 
let  him  avail  him  never.  Within  three  nights 
I will  try  his  power,  his  might,  his  main,  and 
his  protecting  crafts.  Be  he  quite  wary,  as 
wood  is  wary  of  fire  ; as  thigh  of  bramble  or 
thistle,  he,  who  may  be  thinking  to  mislead 
these  beeves,  or  to  mispossess  these  beeves. ” 

For  catching  a swarm  of  bees — 

“ Take  some  earth,  throw  it  with  thy  right 
hand  under  thy  right  foot,  and  say,  ‘ I take 
under  foot,  and  am  trying  what  earth  avails 
for  everything  in  the  world  ; and  against  spite, 
and  against  malice,  and  against  the  mickle 
tongue  of  man,  and  against  displeasure.’ 
Throw  over  them  some  gravel  where  they 
sw  arm,  and  say, 

‘ Sit  ye  my  ladies,  sink, 

Sink  ye  to  earth  down  ; 


Never  be  so  wild 
As  to  the  woods  to  fly. 

Be  ye  as  mindful  of  my  good  as  every  man  is  of  meat 
and  estate.’  ” 

Such  are  a few  of  the  charms  in  which  our 
simple,  honest  forefathers  believed  ; and  when 
we  look  round  about  us,  in  these  days  of 
spiritualism,  of  mesmerism,  of  table-rapping 
and  table-turning,  of  quackery  and  humbug, 
are  we  not  inclined  to  say  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
bears— we  have  in  things  unholy  superstitions 
as  gross  as  theirs  ; but  in  things  holy,  where, 
oh  where  is  their  faith  ? 

With  them,  religious  observances  were  the 
illuminated  pages  bound  up  with  and  beautify- 
ing the  volume  of  their  lives.  With  us,  they 
are  too  frequently  regarded  merely  as  pictures 
to  be  looked  at  now  and  then,  and  forgotten  in 
the  intervals  of  working  existence. 


FOIt  THE  SAKE  OF  UNIFORMITY. 

“ I am  come  to  that  time  of  life,”  said  a 
friend  of  mine  to  me  one  day,  “when,  if  I 
were  living  in  England,  and  unmarried,  I 
should,  according  to  an  old  song,  ‘ go  about 
to  cards  and  to  tea.’  ” In  Germany  this  means 
going  about  to  knit  and  to  drink  coffee,  and 
becoming  wThat  they  there  call  a regular  Kaffee 
Schwester.  “Like  most  of  this  genus,”  she 
continued,  “ I love  a little  gossip  immensely, 
and  although  we  do  not,  in  our  small  circle, 
invariably  praise  our  acquaintance,  yet  we  are 
pretty  free,  I trust,  from  indulging  in  that 
species  of  industrial  amusement,  called  ‘ pick- 
ing one’s  neighbours  to  pieces.’  To  me, 
living  as  I do  alone,  the  monotony  of  seven 
winter  months,  and  the  amount  of  house  life 
they  necessitate,  have  often  been  most  agreeably 
varied  by  occasional  friendly  reunions  of  this 
kind.  I was  present  lately  at  one  of  these 
coffee  parties.  Our  company  was  a mixed  one, 
composed  of  Germans  and  English,  but  of 
course  all  ladies.  Our  hostess  had  just  drawn 
our  attention  to  a newly-contrived  coffee- 
making  machine,  which  she  had  recently  pur- 
chased, and  which  was  bubbling  and  hissing 
away  upon  the  table. 

“There  is  a moment  of  intense  interest 
approaching,”  said  she,  “ at  which  that  minia- 
ture Vesuvius  of  ground  coffee  contained  in 
the  glass  bowl  will  overilow,  and  its  lava  de- 
scend in  the  shape  of  what  I trust  you  will 
all  pronounce  to  be  excellent  coffee,  not  like 
the  flat-tasting  thick  fluid  you  often  get  in 
England,  but  distilled  from  fresh  home-roasted 
berries,  whose  aroma  is  something  delightful 
in  itself.  But,  if  you  will  like  to  witness  this 
amusing  eruption,  ladies,”  continued  she,  “ I 
must  beg  you  to  sit  round  the  table  for  the 
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(J.  nay?,  tho  11  lies  must  bo  arratigthl  to- 
gether in  tho  centre,  for  tho  sAke  of  uni- 
formity.’ Ho  had  boon  studying  Kuskiii. 
Oh  ! dear,  what  a sad  memory  mine  is  be- 
coming!— -it  could  not  of  cour.so  have  boon 
him,  for  lie  had  not  written  any  books  then  ; 
well,  ho  had  boon  reading  some  book  of  the 
samo  kind  as  lluskin  writes  now,  and  his  head 
was  full  of  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  early  and 
late,  ornamental  and  plain — and  in  short  all 
sorts  and  styles  of  architecture,  whoso  dif- 
ferent merits  he  was  mentally  discussing. 
Poor  dear  Edward  ! — ho  was  a man  of  Such 


good  taste,  such  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
in  uaturo  as  well  as  in  art  ! Well,  to  go  oil  j 
with  my  s4ory.  The  proposed  alteration  had 
long  been  completed,  and  wo  congratulated  ( 
ourselves  that  our  increased  accommoi.  ition 
ha«l  not  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  any 
degree  of  good  tado,  for  indeed  t he  late  ad- 
dition had  rather  enhanced  than  detracted 
from  tho  beauty  of  our  house.  AIhmiL  two 
years  after  this  change  ha  1 been  made,  I was  | 
lying  one  night  in  the  latter  part  of  February 
on  a sofa  in  our  drawing-room  at  the  ' > range, 
the  name  of  our  place,  which  1 have  forgotten  I 


sake  of  uniformity,  as  well  as  th.a  you  may 
he  better  enabled  to  get  a good  view  of  my 
little  volcano. ” . 

“ Ah,”  remarked  an  oi  l lady  present, 
“ your  observation  on  unifoiuiity,  reminds 
me  but  too  painfully  of  a circum.it  nice  that 
occurred  m my  family  about  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  which  I wifi,  with  your  per- 
mission, relate,  as  soon  as  the  fury  of  the 
small  mountain  lias  spent  itself,  without  doing 
.serious  dam  ige  1 tru  t to  tho  surrounding  por- 
celain, which,  by  the-by,  is  extremely  tasteful 
and  pretty.” 


'•l  Yes,  tho  eye  mint  bo  consulted  ! — the 
stack  of  chimneys  sliail  lx?  placed  in  tho 
c<  litre  of  the  roof  of  the  new  building,’  said 
iny  husband  to  me  one  morning,  looking  sud- 
denly lip  from  his  book,  now  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,”  began  the  ol  1 inly. 

“ 1 If  1 ci ill!*  1 have  foreseen  that  our  olive 
branches  would  have  become  ho  numerous, 
wife,  1 should  have  limit  tho  house  large 
enough  to  accommodate  your  nine  children 
at  lir.st.  However,  1 have  Keen  the  archi- 
tect’s plan,  and  the  Gothic  addition  looks 
well  enough  on  paper,  but  m spite  of  what 
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to  mention.  Our  neighbourhood  was  an  ex- 
posed one  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
country  had  looked  particularly  gloomy  on 
the  day  of  which  I speak,  as  it  always  did  in 
bad  misty  weather,  Yes,  it  did  seem  very 
dreary  that  day,  with  its  louring  heavy  sky, 
across  whose  dark  horizon  the  seagulls  were 
wheeling  and  squealing  in  numbers.  The 
barometer  had  gone  down  to  nothing  ; every- 
thing and  everybody  appeared  to  be  in  a state 
of  depression  ; and  an  unusual  and  ominous 
stillness  prevailed  towards  sunset,  if  that  can 
be  called  such,  which  left  us  scarcely  darker 
than  we  were  before ; the  atmosphere,  I re- 
member, was  unaccountably  warm  for  the  time 
of  year.  I was  lying,  as  I have  already  said, 
on  the  sofa.  The  fine  cedars  in  front  of  oiu* 
house,  which  had  been  swaying  and  moaning 
and  shivering  all  the  evening,  now  becoming 
more  demonstrative  as  the  storm  commenced, 
began  to  fling  their  beautiful  long  green  arms 
about,  occasionally  striking  our  windows  and 
walls,  as  if  wishing  to  warn  us  of  some  coming 
catastrophe.  Since  that  time  there  is  some- 
thing of  a tragic  meaning  conveyed  to  me  in 
the  way  the  dear  old  trees  throw  their  branches 
about,  even  when  stirred  by  the  slightest 
breeze, — now  bending  their  graceful  boughs  so 
low  as  to  touch  the  daisies  nestling  in  the 
mossy  sward  beneath  them,  now  dancing  joy- 
ously up  to  brush  the  roses  which  cluster  in 
' twos  and  threes  along  and  around  our  walls, 
and  peep  in  upon  us  through  the  panes  of  the 
mullioned  windows  of  our  drawing-room  look- 
! ing  on  the  lawn.  Lying  there  and  listening 
to  the  fitful  gusts  of  wind  and  the  hurried 
spattering  of  rain-drops  against  the  glass,  I 
was  thinking  how  comfortable  it  was  to  be 
there  by  a warm  cheerful  fire,  with  a bright 
lamp  burning  on  the  table,  and  an  interesting 
book  at  hand,  whilst  all  was  so  miserable  in 
the  world  outside  my  luxurious  home.  My 
husband  had  retired  early  with  a bad  cold, 
and  my  daughter  Mary,  the  eldest  of  the  nine 
children,  had  just  kissed  me,  and  wished  me 
good  night.  After  her  departure,  I had  taken 
up  my  book,  and  soon  became  so  interested  in 
it,  as  to  forget  even  how  comfortable  I was  ; 
at  last  I must  have  fallen  asleep,  lulled  by  the 
rising  and  falling  sounds  of  the  night,  having 
read  on  to  a late  hour, — for  I was  dreaming  of 
being  in  a vessel  at  sea,  in  a storm  too,  for 
the  ship  was  rolling  and  tossing  finely,  the 
booming  of  the  waves  deafening,  and  sea  birds 
screaming  over  my  head, — till  I was  suddenly 
i awakened  by  what  I imagined  to  be  the  firing 
of  great  guns,  and  a general  rumbling  and 
grinding  of  chains  on  deck.  Starting  up,  I 
discovered  that,  though  on  terra  jirma , my 
candles  had  burnt  down  almost  tc  their  sockets, 


and  that  there  was  verily  a sound  of  rum- 
bling and  crashing  and  knocking  about  in 
the  house  itself.  Hastily  snatching  up  a light, 

I opened  the  door  and  reached  the  landing- 
place  before  it.  There  I was  met  by  strong 
blasts  of  wind,  which  gave  me  the  impression 
that  half  the  doors  and  windows  must  be  open, 
my  candle  was  at  once  rudely  extinguished, 
and  I stood  in  the  dark  listening  to  the  alarm- 
ing and  strange  sounds  mentioned,  winch  were 
now  forming  a running  bass  accompaniment 
to  screams,  wild  cries,  and  exclamations  of 
wonderment  and  dismay.  What  could  have 
happened ! Could  thieves,  taking  advantage  of 
the  disturbance  caused  by  the  warring  of  the  ele- 
ments, have  broken  into  the  house,  and  had  my 
husband  fired  upon  them,  or  worse,  they  upon 
him,  and — horrible  thought ! — was  it  possible, 
was  it  probable  that  some  one  had  been  killed 
in  the  struggle  ! Half  wild  with  fear,  and 
filled  with  the  worst  anticipations  of  danger, 

I groped  my  trembling  way  along  the  wall, 
feeling  as  I crawled,  with  my  hand  against  it 
to  guide  me,  when  all  at  once  something 
came  in  contact  with  my  fingers — something 
fleshy  and  warm.  Good  heavens  ! — what 
could  it  bo  ' — a hand.  My  blood  began  to 
freeze — yes — another  hand.  And  immediately 
I felt  myself  seized  by  somebody,  who  must 
have  been  advancing  as  stealthily  as  myself, 
and  as  noiselessly,  owing  to  the  general 
uproar  around  us.  “Only  spare  me,”  I gasped 
with  scarcely  audible  voice,  “and  you  shall 
have  everything  you  want,”  convinced  for  the 
moment  that  I was  in  the  custody  of  some 
ticket-of-leave  man. 

“‘Emily,  dearest;  I only  want  to  know 
that  my  own  love  is  safe,’  to  my  inexpres- 
sible relief  cried  the  voice  of  my  husband,  , 
which  had  never  sounded  so  musical  to  my 
ears  before,  unless  indeed  it  was  at  the  time 
when  he  first  proposed  to  me.  Come  what 
would,  he,  at  least,  was  unharmed.  In  my 
joy  at  finding  that  Edward  was  all  right,  I [ 
had  actually  forgotten  the  poor  children — but 
only  for  an  instant,  for  they  soon  reminded 
me  of  their  presence,  and  probable  danger,  by 
the  numerous  cries  and  ejaculations  on  all 
sides. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Mamma,  papa,  where  are  you  ? Are  you 
both  killed  ! — v here  are  we  V 

“ The  clamour  had  awakened  the  baby,  a boy 
of  six  months  old,  possessing  remarkably  strong 
lungs,  and  who  was,  to  make  matters  more 
intelligible,  screaming  his  loudest  in  the  arms 
of  nurse,  who  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
quiet  him.  After  some  difficulty,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  together  the  terniied 
group  of  nightgowned  little  ones,  and  more 
difficult  still,  in  the  dark,  we  managed  to 
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count  them.  They  were  all  there,  ami  all 
right,  save  one — our  second  youngest,  the 
dear  little  pet  of  the  family,  and  ‘ the  moon- 
faced darling  of  all.’ 

“ ‘ Where,  where  is  she,’  I cried,  ‘ where 
is  Annie  I’  demanding  her  of  the  others,  as  if 
they  were  a wild  tribe  of  savages,  who  had 
purloined  and  made  away  with  the  child. 

li  * Oh,  mamma,’  exclaimed  Mary,  who  was 
<piito  a second  mother  to  the  rest,  ‘ don’t 
you  know  ? If  you  will  recollect,  you  said 
yourself  that  she  Was  not  to  sleep  in  the 
nursery  with  nurse  and  baby,  or  indeed  near 
any  of  the  others,  and  Doctor  lilrown  said  this 
morning  that  she  was  to  be  kept  apart  from 
the  rest  for  fear  of  infection.’ 

“It  was  true  ; the  fright  had  caused  my 
forgetfulness  of  a fact,  the  remembrance  of 
which  now  tilled  me  with  more  intense  alarm. 
The  dear  child  was  suffering  from  measles, 
and  had  been  removed  to  sleep  in  a room  ad- 
joining that  in  which  our  two  other  women 
servants  slept,  and  which  was  in  the  uew  part 
of  the  building.  We  soon  perceived  that  it 
was  from  this  quarter  that  the  sounds  which 
terrified  us  so  much  were  proceeding.  After 
some  trouble  and  searching,  wo  at  length 
found  a lantern  in  the  kitchen,  which  light- 


ing, wo  all  hurried  to  the  part  of  the  house  in 
question.  Arriving  at  the  servants’  room,  we 
encountered  the  maids,  who,  wringing  their 
hands,  wore  standing  in  mute  despair,  gazing 
helplessly,  and  with  an  almost  supernatural 
drea  l to  know  the  worst  depicted  on  their 
countenances,  at  the  door  of  the  room  where 
the  little  girl  had  been  placed  for  the 
night.  They  had  made  no  attempt  to  open 
it  ; and  to  our  united  elforts  it  would  not 
yield, — some  heavy  substance  appeared  to 
block  it  up,  and  wo  could  only  get  it  sulli- 
eiefitly  apart  to  discover  that  the  apartment 
was  full  of  fallen  rubbish,  and  that  clouds  of 
diu-t  were  whirling  about  in  the  hurricane 
that  seemed  tuk  fill  it.  Bad  as  our  worst  con- 
jectures might  be,  at  least  suspense  and  doubt 
wore  yet  worse  to  bear;  and  rushing  headlong 
down  the  stairs,  we  reached  the  garden,  and 
fetching  a ladder  from  the  tool-house,  placed 
it  against  the  wall,  and  climbing  to  the  win- 
dow, my  husband  first,  then  I,  and  lastly 
Mary,  managed  to  get  into  what  had  been 
once  a bod-  room — now  nothing  but  four  Walls, 
enclosing  a jumbled  mass  of  scattered  bricks 
and  mortar,  plaster,  broken  ehimui  y puts, 
beams  of  wood  and  broken  bits  of  rafters, 
over  all  a blinding  cloud  of  dust,  Winch  pre- 
vented us  from  seeing  more  distinctly  the 
exact  nature  of  the  disaster.  Where — where 
should  we  search  for  our  little  one.  All  hope 
of  the  possibility  of  her  safety  had  died  away 


in  our  hearts.  It  would,  huwuv <?r,  lie  & melan- 
choly satisfaction  to  us  to  find  the  poor  Utile' 
mangled  body,  and  to  bo  able  to  consign  it  to 
a docent  grave.  At  length  our  eyes  becoming 
more  accustomed  to  the  state  of  things,  to 
discovered  that  the  ceiling  had  fallen  in,  and 
had  covered  the  Hour  with  its  debris,  and  that 
in  the  plaeo  win  re  our  child’s  lied  had  stood, 
there  was  an  enormous  pile  of  rubbish. 

“‘flsrkl’  cried  Edward,  with  a start, 

‘ listen  all  of  you.  Don’t  you  hear  something  (’ 
Vos,  wo  all  heard,  what  ?- — a voice  1 yes,  a 
child’s  voice  ; but  oh,  so  low  and  faint,  and  as 
if  she  was  half  suffocated,  came  tho  voice  of 
our  poor  Annie  from  under  the  pile  of  rubble 
which  reached  from  tho  floor  up  to  a hole  in 
the  roof,  from  which  fragments  of  laths  and  of 
mortar  were  still  falling.  Can  I ever  describe, 
or  forget  the  delight,  tho  rapture  of  that  hap- 
piest of  happy  moments  when  wo  first  knew 
that  our  darling  was  still  alivo  ! Bat  this 
was  not  tho  time  to  indulge  this  sensation  of 
grateful  and  overpowering  joy,  for  there  was 
w'ork  to  bo  done,  and  this  wo  found  to  bo  of  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  nature,  for  with  every 
attempt  to  remove  the  rubbish,  so  as  to  make 
an  opening  for  tho  child’s  escape,  tho  mass 
threatened  to  collapse  and  fall  into  tho  cavity, 
and  in  this  case  oven  the  larger  loose  stones 
would  bo  sufficient  to  crush  out  tho  littlo  lifo 
now  doubly  dtgir  to  us. 

“ * Mamma,  papa,  take  Annie  out.  Annie 
will  bo  good,’  cried  tho  poor  littlo  thing,  now 
scarcely  able  to  make  itself  heard. 

“With  trembling  hands,  but  with  glad  hearts, 
wo  set  cautiously  to  work,  and  after  some 
hours  of  careful  and  skilful  endeavour,  our 
tdForts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  pull  the  now  almost  lifeless  little 
creature  through  tho  small  aporture  wo  had 
ventured  to  make.  Our  precious  Annie  soon 
recovered  after  wo  had  taken  her  down  into 
the  air.  By  this  time  tho  morning  had 
dawned,  and  tho  song  birds  which  frequented 
our  garden  bursting  into  joyous  chorus,  seemed 
to  us  to  bo  ottering  grateful  praise  in  unison 
with  our  own  hearts,  for  the  deliverance 
of  our  beloved  child.  You  may  bo  suro 
that  Annio  became  now  a greater  pet  than 
ever.  Edward,  poor  dear  man,  never  forgave 
himself,  having  sutferod  his  taste  for  tho 
picturesque  to  bring  about  such  a calamity 
as  this  might  have  proved.  The  chimneys 
had  been  ill-ad  v isedly  placed,  and  the  violence 
of  tho  storm  dislodging  them,  one  or  two  of 
tho  stacks  had  fallen  on  the  roof,  ami  knocked 
a hole  iu  it,  through  which  tho  wind  had  en- 
tered, and  done  its  work  of  havoc  in  no  time — 
first,  however,  happily  turning  over  Annie’s 
little  tent  bed,  and  thus  mercifully  burying 
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the  child  alive  as  it  were.  The  .accident  h id 
occurred  in  that  part  of  the  roof  immediately 
over  the  sleeping  child,  and  but  for  this,  she 
must  have  perished.  My  husband  cared  much 
less  after  this  how  things  looked,  as  long  as 
they  were  safe.  And  in  bidding  you  adieu, 
my  friends,”  said  the  old  lady,  rising,  “I  offer 
you  the  advice,  he  so  repeatedly  gave  to  his 
children — never  to  do  anything  merely  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity.” 

1 1 Her  tale  left  such  an  impression  upon  us 
all,  that  1 for  one,  shall  never  hear  the  raging 
of  the  storm  without  thinking  of  her ; and 
let  me  impress  upon  you,  my  dear  friends,” 
said  my  relator,  “to  remember  yourself  the 
moral  of  her  little  story.”  Readers,  do  the 
same. 

MA  KG  ABET  SWAYNE. 


ARETHUSA  AND  ALPHEUS. 

To  the  nearest  stream  she  hastens, 

Hot  and  eager  from  the  chase, 

Lays  aside  her  bow  and  quiver 
In  a shady  shelter’d  place  ; 

Lays  aside  her  cap  and  feather, 
Loosens  all  her  golden  curls, 

From  her  waist  unbinds  the  girdle, 
From  her  neck  the  string  of  pearls  ; 

All  unties  her  silken  bodice — 

Oh,  the  dazzling  sight,  to  see 
Shoulders,  neck,  and  bosom  fairer 
Than  a mortal  maid’s  may  be  : 

While  her  amorous  ringlets,  loosen’d 
From  their  gleaming  braids  above, 
Fall  upon  her  neck  in  rapture, 

Swathe  her  snowy  breast  in  love. 

Like  a thin  white  cloud  that  passes 
From  before  the  full-orb’d  moon, 
Like  a mist  that  hides  the  sunshine, 
But  is  scatter’d  ere  the  noon, 

Rube  and  vestment  rustle  from  her 
At  the  touch  of  lily-hands, 

And  in  all  her  naked  beauty 
On  the  mossy  brink  she  stands. 

River-god  Alpheus,  lying 
In  his  crystal  cave  below, 

Saw  the  naked  nymph  approaching, 
Softly  footed  as  the  snow.  * 

Soon  as  snow  his  heart  was  melted 
With  the  sudden  warmth  of  love, 
And  he  sprang  at  once  to  clasp  her 
In  the  running  waves  above. 

But  she  started  at  his  presence, 

Fled  away  in  shame  and  fear, 

Over  hill  and  over  valley, 

Fleetly  as  the  flying  deer. 

He,  more  heated  by  disaster, 

Follow’d  fast  with  many  a bound, 
Over  hill  and  over  valley, 

Fleetly  as  the  flying  hound. 


Skimming  through  sequester’d  places, 
Gleaming  over  meadows  green, 

Parting  intermittent  fhishus 

Where  the  pine  trees  intervene  ; 

All  on  tiptoe,  scarcely  bonding 
Any  blade  of  grass  that  grew, 

Fled  the  startled  nymph,  bewailing 
Love  thus  cruel  to  pursue. 

Now  the  narrow  space  between  them 
Seem’d  to  widen  as  she  ran, 

And  her  trembling  heart  took  courage, 

Strong  as  when  the  race  began  ; 

But  her  weak  limbs,  worn  and  weary, 

Strove  to  keep  the  course  in  vain, 

Falter’d,  while  the  reeling  distance 
Wrought  a tumult  in  her  brain. 

In  a breath,  the  god  advancing 
Bent  to  kiss  his  well-won  prize  ; 

But  the  ever-chaste  Diana 

Heard  her  troubled  virgin’s  cries  : 

And  the  fair  nymph,  Arethusa, 

Started  from  the  god’s  embrace  , 

Then  a nymph,  hut  now  auriver, 

Eager  for  the  harmless  chase. 

Through  the  green  and  pleasant  valleys, 
Stretching  miles  and  miles  away, 

Flow’d  the  river,  Arethusa, 

Never  weary,  night  or  day. 

And  with  ceaseless  murmurs  swelling, 
Swerving  both  to  left  and  right, 

River  Alpheus,  never  weary. 

Follow’d  many  a day  and'night. 

Through  the  secret  silent  channels, 

Deep  and  deeper  evermore, 

Underneath  a hundred  cities, 

Spanning  seas  from  shore  to  shore, 

Still  she  kept  her  course  unwearied, 

Still  the  amorous  god  pursued, 

Till,  in  some  propitious  moment, 

Wooing,  not  in  vain  he  woo’d.. 

And  their  happy  streams  united 
On  the  fair  Sicilian  shore 
Rise,  and  flow  thus  on  for  ever, 

To  be  parted  neveimore. 

G.  Cctteiiell. 


FOUND  DROWNED. 

A Stoby  ik  Four,  Charters.  By  R.  Arthur 
Arnold. 

CHARTER  II.  SIR  HUGH  ELSDALE,  BARONET. 

In  March  an  incident  had  occurred  at 
Poonah  to  which  Mr.  Tyler’s  letter  may  be 
traced.  A corporal’s  guard  of  the  — Regiment 
had  been  told  off  to  trace,  and  if  possible  to 
bring  back,  a deserter  to  head-quarters.  Cap- 
tain Malloy  had  given  the  order.  He  was 
sitting  in  his  bungalow  enjoying  a cheroot, 
■w  hen  the  following  dialogue  was  forced  upon 
his  unwilling  attention  by  a serjeant. 

“ Sir, — Hugh  Page  has  deserted.” 

“A  good  riddance,  I should  think,  a lazy 
blackguard,”  muttered  the  captain. 


f 
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moat  innocent-looking  aid,  with  long  thin  advorti -ement, — 


limbs,  and  with  evident  marks  of  breeding  in  his 
features.  The  only  hair  upon  his  face  was  a 
reddish  brown  moustache.  lie  had  a deboshed 
air,  which,  however,  seemed  rather  listless  and 
worn  out,  than  vicious.  No  one  would  have 
guessed  he  had  been  a convicted  felon,  yet  any 
oue  would  have  shrunk  from  placing  instant 
confidence  in  him. 


Til  MU  (ill  KLFDALK.— If  Hiijrli  Ktfdalo.  son  of 
.1.  the  late  Colonel  Hindi  Klsdale.  of  IKr  Majesty’s 
— Lancers,  will  apply  to  the  umlei  signed,  he  will  re- 
ceive information  respecting  a title  an  1 estates  which 
lie  has  inheiiteil.  Any  Iverson  giving  infoi ination  to 
the  nndtrtigtu'il  concerning  the  wln  ri  al-mts  or  death 
of  the  nh<3'Ve-»ientioiwTt  Hugh  Klxlale  will  I-'  hand- 
somely rewarded. 

AUGOSTliR  TYU’K.  > licitor. 


This  was  the  man,  tv  ho,  the  day  before  at 


ti(J,  liedford  Uowr,  \s\. . n,  lhtgland. 
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He  understood  the  situation  in  a moment : 
knew  that  he,  Hugh  Page,  private  in  Her 
Majesty’s  — Regiment,  was  now  Sir  Hugh 
Elsdale,  Bart.,  of  Ambleton  Place.  He  didn’t 
faint  or  shout : in  fact,  he  behaved  in  quite  a 
common  way,  for  he  ordered  a large  glass  of 
rum,  and  drank  it  off.  Had  he  been  trained 
to  the  part,  he  might  possibly  have  lived  a 
fair  life  as  a gentleman  of  property.  Indif- 
ference had  been  his  ruin ; circumstances  drove 
him  hither  and  thither,  and  when  once  or 
twice  they  had  got  him  in  a corner,  he  had 
fought  his  way  out,  not  according  to  law. 
Poor  miserable  wretch  as  he  was,  he  was  not 
quite  sure  as  he  staggered  out  of  the  canteen 
that  he  felt  glad  of  the  change  in  his  position. 
He  knew  he  must  desert,  and  go  some 
how  or  other  to  England  ; he  had  pride  enough 
to  resolve  that  no  one  who  had  known  him  as 
Hugh  Page  should  know  him  by  his  real  name 
and  title.  So  there  was  no  road  but  desertion. 
He  walked  up  to  the  barracks,  the  evening  air 
steadying  his  brain  ; fortunately  no  one  was  in 
the  room  where  his  chest  stood,  or  they  might 
hate  suspected  his  intentions,  on  seeing  him 
make  a bundle  of  his  things,  knotting  them  in 
a red  handkerchief.  Last  of  all  he  took  from 
his  chest  a small  oblong  box,  which  looked 
like  a woman’s  work-box,  and  placed  this  care- 
fully in  the  breast  of  his  coat.  Cautiously 
looking  round,  he  left  the  barracks,  and  was 
soon  concealed  in  an  adjoining  patch  of  jungle. 
There  he  lay  till  the  night  was  well  advanced. 

Probably  he  thought  more  while  lying  in  the 
high  grass  than  he  had  ever  thought  be- 
fore. Once  or  twice  he  took  the  box  from 
his  breast,  and  examined  its  contents  ; these 
were  a packet  of  letters,  and  two  locks  of 
hair  carefully  wrapped  in  paper.  It  was 
some  time  after  his  mother’s  death  that  he 
obtained  possession  of  this  box.  When  he 
was  dismissed  from  Agra  jail  he  had  made 
inquiries  as  to  whether  any  of  his  mother’s 
property  had  been  left  to  him  ; he  knewr  that 
she  had  died  far  from  her  home,  almost  upon 
the  battle-field.  In  reply,  he  received  this 
box,  addressed  to  him  by  his  mother.  Among 
, the  letters  were  many  from  his  father  to  her- 
self, full  of  boyish  affection,  and  there  were 
i some  addressed  to  her  after  her  marriage.  In 
the  packet  was  the  Colonel’s  commission,  and 
Hugh’s  certificate  of  baptism.  Evidently  Ruth 
, Page  had  insisted  and  the  colonel  had  yielded 
the  incognito  at  this  point,  for  the  certificate 
was  in  due  form,  and  described  Hugh  as  the 
son  of  Colonel  Hugh,  and  Ruth  Elsdale  his 
wife.  Hugh  well  knew  that  the  hair  was  that 
of  his  father  and  mother.  But  this  reflection 
did  not  excite  any  grave  or  reverent  feeling  in 
him  ; ho  didn’t  feel  sad  or  sorry  ; he  began 

to  think  he  was  hungry  as  he  replaced  the  box, 
and  probably  he  would  have  sold  all  his  birth- 
right for  a plate  of  soup  and  some  brandy. 

He  threw  aside  his  regimental  jacket,  tore 
the  piping  from  his  trousers,  and  left  them 
with  his  cap  in  the  grass.  Winding  a shirt 
round  his  head  ■■  turban  fashion,”  he  began  his 
march.  Probably  the  search  made  for  him  was 
not  very  strict : in  truth,  the  serjeant  ventured 
to  make  still  more  intelligible  to  the  corporal 
what  Malloy  had  muttered  to  him,  and  none 
were  sorry  that  the  regiment  was  free  of  Hugh 
Page. 

In  three  weeks  ho  was  at  Bombay,  a dusty, 
ragged,  miserable  object.  He  had  resolved  to 
work  his  passage  to  England  ; he  was  in  a 
land  where  nakedness  does  not  imply  want,  and 
is  only  inconvenient  when  it  becomes  inde- 
cent. When  he  walked  along  the  quays,  look- 
ing at  the  shipping,  he  did  not  crawl  with  that 
fearful  footfall  which  we  associate  with  scanty 
rags  in  England,  yet  he  looked  weak,  and  worn, 
and  wasted. 

He  stood  watching  a ship  which  was  being 
laden  with  cotton.  One  after  another  the  pon- 
derous bales  swung  out  and  down  into  the 
vessel.  He  saw  a man  standing  against  the 
foremast  of  the  vessel,  whom  for  a moment  and 
in  his  languid  wray  he  envied.  This  man  had  a 
sun-burnt  face,  curling  hair,  a huge  ruff  of 
rather  lighter  hair  beneath  his  chin,  and  fram- 
ing the  lower  half  of  his  face  from  ear  to  ear  ; 
he  was  a fine,  strong,  handsome  fellow  : he 
was  Jack  Poulson,  mate  of  the  Ulysses,  a 
barque  of  500  tons,  which  was  now  taking  in 
cotton  for  Liverpool. 

“ ’Eave  that  rope  off,”  he  shouted  to  Hugh, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a two-inch 
hawser  that  was  looped  round  a post  against 
which  the  deserter  was  leaning.  Hugh  stooped, 
lifted  the  rope,  and  unprepared  for  the  weight 
with  which  it  rolled  over  the  quay- side,  shot 
forward  head-over-heels  into  the  water. 

In  an  instant  Jack’s  cap  and  jacket  were 
thrown  off. 

“ Stand  by  the  rope,”  he  called  to  a man 
near  him,  and  then  slid  down  it  just  as  Hugh 
came  to  the  surface,  splashing  and  sputtering 
wildly.  Jack  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and 
they  were  drawn  up  the  ship’s  side. 

‘ c You  ain’t  been  across  the  line,  I should 
say,”  was  Jack’s  first  comment  upon  Hugh’s 
trembling,  wretched  appearance  on  deck,  where 
he  lay,  death-like  in  countenance,  and  shiver- 
ing with  fright. 

“ Get  him  a drop  o’  rum,  Duncan.” 

The  cook’s  mate,  Jem  Duncan,  moved  off 
to  get  the  stimulant,  leaving  Hugh  with  Poul- 
son, and  about  half-a-dozen  coolies  around  him, 
who,  for  lack  of  English  sailors,  had  been  cn- 
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gaged  as  part  of  the  crew  for  the  nome-voyage. 
At  present  they  were  only  employed  iu 
freighting  the  ship. 

“Well,  mate,  that  wash  won’t  do  yon  any 
harm,”  said  Jack,  when  Hugh  was  revived  by 
the  rum.  “ Now,  what  port  might  you  a 
been  a cruising  for,  when  you  foundered  iu 
this  ere  way  l ” 

The  coolies  grinned,  but  Hugh  didn’t  under- 
stand the  mate’s  nautical  phrases. 

“ Where  was  you  a going  ? What  was  your 
gamo  l I’d  loud  yer  a hand  if  I know’d  how,” 
Jack  continued. 

Hugh  told  him  ho  wished  to  go  to  England, 
anil  that  he’d  be  very  glad  to  work  if  any  ship 
would  take  him. 

“I  should  say  you’ve  been  a sojer,’’  remarked 
.Tack,  iu  a tone  of  tha  greatest  contempt  ; 
“ but  I can  ’list  yer  as  cap’en’s  servant,  if  you 
like  to  ship  along  of  us.  I don’t  want  to  take 
no  more  of  these  chaps  than  I can  help,”  he 
continued,  nodding  at  the  coolies,  who  were 
talking  “ pigeon  English  ” to  each  other,  and 
gesticulating;  “a  set  o’  yaller  ’ogs  to  call  their- 
solves  seamen.” 

Hugh  accepted  gladly,  and  for  the  first 
time  signed  his  name  “ Hugh  Elsdale.” 

The  vessel  had  been  a month  uuder  weigh 
on  her  homeward  voyage ; he  had  got  over  sea- 
sickness, and  began  to  feel  stronger  and  more 
hopeful  than  he  had  ever  felt  before.  In  ap- 
pearance he  was  an  altered  man  ; his  messmato, 
the  man  with  whom  ho  was  always  to  be  seen 
during  the  little  leisure  that  his  duties  allowed 
him,  was  Join  Duncan,  the  cook’s  mate. 

Like  Hugh,  Jem  had  joined  the  Ulysses  at 
Bombay.  No  one  knew  where  he  came  from. 
Evidently  this  was  not  his  first  voyage  ; he 
could  tell  stories  about  Loudon  and  the  gold- 
diggings,  and  get  a knot  of  seamen  about  him 
very  quickly.  Yet  they  were  all  half- afraid  of 
Jem,  though  they  liked  his  yarns.  The 
second  mate,  who  only  mado  a remark  off 
duty  when  he  turned  lus  “ quid,”  had  been 
once  heard  to  say  that  Duncan  “ looked  like 
a tamo  shark,”  and  perhaps  the  description  was 
more  accurate)  than  the  ordinary  language  of 
physiognomy  will  admit  of. 

Jem  was  rather  above  middle  height,  strongly 
built  ; m figure  lie  had  no  points,  and  yet  ho 
was  not  fat;  he  was  broad,  hard,  and  muscular 
in  body  and  limbs  ; his  head  well  matched  his 
body  ; fiat  at  the  back,  the  sides  presented  a 
large  surface,  with  deep,  power  fill,  hairless 
cheeks,  and  rather  largo  ears.  There  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  “cook’s mate”  written 
on  Jem’s  face.  The  lower  part  of  it  was  singu- 
larly muscular,  and  perhaps  the  great  charm  in 
hia  story-telling  was  the  manner  in  which  his 
mouth  moved  with  the  recital.  His  face  was 


the  shape  of  a dish-cover,  and  in  place  of  the 
handle  was  a nose  tolerably  well-formed,  but 
rather  too  fleshy  to  be  a handsome  feature  ; 
above  it.  a pair  of  dark,  restless  eyes,  rather 
small,  of  which  “the  white”  was  not  very  white, 
sv bile  the  central  black  was  very  black,  and  over 
these  a short  thick  crop  of  dark  brown  hair, 
straight,  and  coarse.  Even  Hugh  had  noticed 
that  Duncan  rarely  looked  at  any  one  or  any- 
thing for  more  than  a m inient  together,  and 
never  looked  at  anytaxly  while  he  spoke  to  them, 
but  always  after  he  had  finished  speaking.  He 
had  been  rather  kind  to  Hugh  during  his  first 
few  days  at  sea,  when  the  waves  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  had  made  him  sick. 

But  Jem  was  a man  of  a most  acquisitive 
turn  of  mind  ; his  first  motive  in  attending 
to  Hugh  had  probably  been  his  desire  of  dis- 
covering the  mystery  which  brought  a man  with 
Hugh’s  features  to  the  position  of  .a  skipper's 
servant.  Then  a few  words  were  sufficient  to 
tell  both  men  that  they  had  not  much  in  com- 
mon with  those  around  them.  Jem,  who 
could  speak  like  an  educated  man,  miming 
about  with  beef  and  platters,  or  Hugh,  swab- 
bing  the  captain’s  cabin,  looked  strangely  out 
of  place.  Yet  there  was  an  essential  difference 
between  the  two  men  : one  was  always  think- 
ing of  himself,  the  other  never  ; Jem  regarded 
everything  from  a selfish  point  of  view,  and 
went  through  his  work  like  a man  who  had 
trained  himself  to  it  from  necessity.  When 
he  was  tending  Hugh  during  a bad  night  of 
sickness,  his  first  act,  when  the  captain’s  ser- 
vant tinned  his  face  to  the  ship’s  side  in  order 
to  get  some  sleep,  had  been  to  open  his  bundle. 
It  contained  only  two  things  that  Jem  regarded 
with  any  interest  ; he  turned  the  old  trousers 
about  and  inside  out,  looking  carefully  at  the 
regimental  number,  and  at  the  broken  stitches 
where  the  piping  had  been  torn  from  the  legs ; 
then  his  eye  fell  upon  Hugh's  tobacco-box, 
which  had  evidently  belonged  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  was  designed  to  carry  ammunition. 

“ I thought  so,”  muttered  Duncan,  “every 
soldier’s  a fool.  Y et  I wasn’t  quite  sure  that 
this  one  was  a soldier,  because  I didn’t  know 
that  every  fool  joined  the  army.” 

He  laughed  bitterly  as  ho  replaced  the  things 
in  the  bundle,  and  then  sat  on  a chain  box, 
slowly  tapping  tho  ground  with  his  foot  ; his 
arms  were  folded  tightly,  and  tho  little  of  his 
face  that  could  be  seen,  in  the  dim  light  of  a 
distant  lantern,  looked  dark  enough  to  frighten 
any  one.  His  lips  moved  to  his  thought, 
which  was  almost  expressed  aloud. 

“ And  haven’t  l been  a fool  i or,  curse  it, 
have  I had  a chance  of  being  bi  tter  ? Six 
years  ago  I should  have  heen  happy,  but  for — 
! then,  those  two  years,  harnessed  like  a jackass, 
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and  driven  like  one,  chained  like  a dog, 

their  cannon-shot  and  shell,  may  they  blow 
their  heads  off.  Then  Sydney  : but  that 
wasn’t  so  bad  as  Chatham.  Now  I’m  free 
again; — free  to  starve,  and  poor  Kate — Well, 
here’s  for  London  once  more,  and  the  devil  to 
them  that  get  in  my  way.” 

By  the  time  the  Ulysses  arrived  at  the 
Cape,  Jem  had  so  adroitly  used  his  half-know- 
ledge of  Hugh’s  antecedents,  that  the  poor 
weak  creature  fancied  himself  quite  in  Duncan’s 
power.  J em  had  now  a stronger  reason  than  ho 
ever  thought  to  have  for  using  this  power  so  as 
to  increase  Hugh’s  terrors.  He  had  watched 
how  carefully  Hugh  earned  about  with  him 
his  mother’s  work-box,  and  Jem  at  once  de- 
termined that  it  contained  a treasure  worth  an 
effort  to  obtain. 

Again  and  again  he  purposely  got  into  con- 
versation with  Hugh,  then  put  a question  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  as  to  what  the  box  con- 
tained. Once  Hugh  said  “it  was  only  letters 
from  his  mother,”  and  as  it  seemed  to  Duncan 
so  likely  that  such  a fool  as  he  held  Hugh  to 
be  should  carry  letters  from  his  mother  with 
so  much  care,  he  would  have  ceased  to  ques- 
tion him  if  Hugh  had  not  shortly  afterwards 
awakened  his  suspicions  by  saying  they  were 
letters  from  “his  sweetheart; — his  girl,  at 
home  in  England.” 

“Now,  look  you  hero,  shipmate,”  Duncan 
replied  to  this  confession,  in  that  tone  of  alter- 
nating menace  and  coaxing  which  oidy  men  of 
his  temperament  can  employ,  “ you’re  not 
treating  me  on  the  square.  I’ve  only  got  to 
tell  the  skipper  that  you’re  a deserter  from  the 
— Regiment,  and  that  I suspect  you  of  having 
stolen  goods  in  that  box,  and  then  ’tain’t  only 
me  that  will  know  all  about  it,  but  everybody 
aboard  ship,  and  you’ll  be  lucky  if  you  aiu’t 
iii  irons  in  an  hour.” 

Poor  Hugh  looked  the  picture  of  abject 
misery. 

“ Of  course  I ain’t  going  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort,”  continued  Duncan  ; “ but  I ask  you, 
as  a man,  is  it  haudsome,  the  way  you’re  treat- 
ing me  ? Ain’t  it  enough  to  make  any  man  blow 
on  you  ? That’s  all  I say.” 

Hugh  gave  way  naturally,  and  by  the  time 
the  Ulysses  was  standing  up  the  Irish  Channel, 
Duncan  knew  of  all  his  bright  hopes,  had  read  all 
the  letters,  thumbed  the  certificate,  drawn  the 
locks  of  hair  through  his  fingers,  which  were 
much  more  delicate  than  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  upon  the  hand  of  the  cook’s 
mate  of  such  a vessel ; and  naturally  also,  this 
man,  who  had  despised  Hugh  for  his  weakness 
and  submission,  now  hated  him  for  his  coming 
prosperity  and  wealth. 

Night  and  day,  day  and  night,  Jem  re- 
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hearsed  the  whole  story  to  himself : he  felt  that 
he  knew  all  the  characters  concerned  in  it. 
Sometimes  lie  even  tried  not  to  think  of  it : he 
swore  at  it  : swore  at  Hugh,  then  at  himself, 
and  then  back  again  came  all  the  troop.  He 
coveted  Hugh’s  easy  inheritance.  On,  on, 
through  his  mind,  one  scene  of  Hugh’s  past 
and  of  his  future,  chased  another.  He  saw 
him  landing  a stranger  at  Liverpool;  a man 
who  had  never  been  in  England  before ; whom 
no  one  knew,  who  knew  no  one ; saw  him 
reaching  Mr.  Tyler’s  office,  making  good  his 
claim ; saw  him  great  among  the  great ; — rich, 
well-fed,  and  happy. 

Suddenly, — he  was  in  his  hammock  when  the 
thought  struck  him,  and  made  him  feel  for  a 
moment  as  though  his  spirit  had  left  his  body, 
so  all-pervading  was  the  deadly  chill  with  which 
there  arose  to  his  mind  another  scene — a scene 
in  which  he  was  Sir  Hugh  Elsdale,  Baronet,  and 
Hugh  was — . He  didn’t  complete  the  idea 
definitely  at  first.  Gradually  it  shaped  itself 
to  him  with  less  and  less  disturbance.  Then 
away  coursed  his  thought  again,  and  he  was 
where  he  had  pictured  Hugh.  He  was  feasted, 
— he  was  rich, — he  enjoyed  his  revenge, — he  „ 
was  asserting  his  right,  the  right  which  his 
natural  abilities  gave  him  to  be  a person  of  con- 
sequence, until  at  length,  when  his  thought  re- 
turned again  to  actual  circumstauces,  he  was 
aware  of  a sense  of  bitter  disappointment. 
He  began  to  feel  that  Hugh  was  defrauding 
him  of  his  rights. 

“Haven’t  I read,”  said  he  to  himself,  “that 
if  you  meet  a man  carrying  a gun,  and  you 
have  gunpowder  and  he  hasn’t  any,  and  can 
never  get  any,  that  you  have  a right  to  take 
the  gun  from  him,  and  appropriate  it  to  your 
own  use  ? And  isn’t  that  just  my  case  ? Here’s 
a fool,  an  idiot,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  money  or  rank,  going,  by  a mere 
fiuke,  to  inherit  both,  while  I,  who  know  their 
worth  and  could  use  them  well,  must  go  on 
carrying  swill  to  these  pigs,  or  doing  something 
equally  beastly.” 

When  he  next  met  Hugh,  his  eye  fell  at  once 
on  the  place  where  the  box  made  his  jacket 
stand  out,  and  then  the  doom  of  his  victim 
might  have  been  read  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  sidled  off,  afraid  to  speak  to  the  man  who 
was  always  in  his  thoughts.  As  yet  his  mind 
was  thus  far  made  up — he  would  do  “it;” 
but  how  he  should  do  “it,”  or  where  he  could 
do  “ it,”  had  not  been  determined. 

He  wished  it  would  be  sufficient  to  steal  the 
box  ; but  then  had  he  not  seen  Hugh  sign  his 
name  ? The  mate,  Poulson,  knew  his  name,  and 
Jem  Duncan  was  more  afraid  of  Jack  Poulson 
than  of  anyone  within  reach.  For  he  saw 
that  Jack  didn’t  like  him  : he  knew  that  the 
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mate  understood  him.  Whenever  Jack  or- 
dered him  to  do  anything,  it  was  not.  in  tliu 
tone  ho  used  to  others  of  the  crew  ; lie  spoke  m 
a deeper,  more  serious  voice,  which  Jem  inter- 
preted thus, — “ I know  what  sort  you  are, 
and  1 don’t  want  you  to  give  mo  a chance  of 
putting  you  under  hatches,  but  if  you  do ” 

It  was  next  to  impossible  to  do  “it”  on 
board  ship.  Duncan  saw  that,  and  was  glad. 
Yes,  glad  to  bo  respited  from  what  ho  felt  he 
must  do,  and  yet  shrank  from.  Ho  was  re- 
joicing in  tlfis  view  of  the  ditliculty  when  the 
deserter  loitered  lip  to  where  ho  stood.  Hugh 
looked  hut  little  like  an  Englishman.  A life 
passed  beneath  an  Indian  sun  had  given  his 
face  almost  the  yellow-brown  tinge  of  a Parsec  ; 
and,  hut  for  the  colour  of  his  hair  and  eyes,  one 
would  scarcely  have  supposed  that  he  was  an 
Anglo-Saxon. 

“ Y’ou'll  bo  mighty  strange  when  you  land, 
shan’t  you!”  said  Duncan,  spitting  over  the 
vessel’s  side  as  an  excuse  for  turning  away. 

“ But  then  you  said  you’d  show  me  the 
way  to  London, — I’ll  pay,  you  know.” 

“ The  way  to  London,  man  ! Why  it’s  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  Liverpool.” 
Then,  after  a minute’s  pause,  Duncan  added, 
“ I’ll  stand  by  you,  never  fear  that.  1 know  a 
nice  house  in  Liverpool,  where  we’ll  go  directly 
we  can  leave  the  ship,  and  have  got  our 
money.” 

Hugh  said  “ all  right,”  without  suspecting 
that  in  these  last  few  words  Duncan  had  sur- 
mounted his  greatest  difficulty.  He  knew  Where 
he  must  do  “it”  now.  He  felt  sick,  as  lie 
thought  of  the  house  m Liverpool, — the  “ nice 
house,”  where  ho  could  got  a “ liocussed 
drink”  for  the  asking, — from  whence  a drunken 
man  could  be  put  into  a boat,  and  taken  out 
to  sea,  and — disposed  of.  Yes,  it  was  all 
clear  enough  now ! 

But  the  weather  was  not.  Ever  since  they 
had  sighted  the  Welsh  coast  a north-westerly 
wind  had  been  blowing,  and  now  they  were 
making  due  oast  for  the  .Mersey,  with  two 
reefs  in  their  mainsail,  and  all  the  topmast 
canvas  snugly  furled.  For  the  waves  were 
splashing  over  the  deck  of  the  Ulysses  as  silo 
stood  off  shore,  intending  to  give  the  Urine’s 
Head  “ a wide  berth.” 

Towards  evening  the  wind  rose  higher  and 
higher,  straining  the  sails  till  the  vessel  see  feed 
to  fly  through  the  boiling  waves.  The  sea 
had  become  white  with  foam,  and  hissed  as  the 
billows  skirled  away,  breaking  into  spray  far 
from  any  object  against  which  to  dash  their 
heads.  Every  now  and  then  one  would  hang 
against  the  ship’s  side,  shaking  every  bolt  ; 
then  the  vessel  lurched  over  as  the  wave  foamed 
across  her  deck  ; then  she  righted  again,  and 


galloped  on  ; then  met  another  wave  ; then 
her  masts  seemed  almost  to  touch  the  sea  : hut 
no  ! they  were  up  again,  with  the  bellying  sail 
flapping  with  the  noise  of  a gun  when  it  caught 
the  wind  again. 

The  night  was  coming  on,  and  the  wind  had 
increased  to  a gale.  Jack  Pontoon  said  it  was 
“a  gale,”  as  he  stood  holding  on  to  tiie  fore- 
mast, looking  into  the  weather.  The  rain  and 
spray  streamed  off  inis  oilskin  dress,  as  he 
turned  one  ear  to  the  shore,  and  sheltering  it 
with  his  hand  seemed  to  listen  attentively. 

“ Starboard  ! ” he  slum  ted. 

“ Starboard  it  is!”  tame  from  the  htdin. 

“ Keep  her  so,”  returned  the  mate,  and  be- 
gan to  make  his  way  aft.  The  skipper  was 
ill ; very  ill ; ho  had  not  been  out  of  Ins  berth 
for  days.  Pontoon  swung  hiinstdf  down  be- 
low, just  to  look  to  tliti  captain,  when  ho  saw 
Jem  Duncan  noiselessly  appropriating  the 
captain’s  life-belt.  Do  was  strapping  it  se- 
curely under  his  arms  as  the  mate  said, — 

“ You’re  going  to  help  us  ashore,  are  you  / 
Will,  yon  may  have  a chance  before  long.”  He 
didn’t  tell  the  man  to  take  it  oil’,  for  Jack 
knew  the  terrible  position  the  ship  was  in,  and 
a glance  at  tlio  captain  lying, insensible  and  mo- 
tionless, convinced  him  that  ho  would  never 
want  Ins  belt  again.  Duncan  slunk  out  of  the 
cabin  as  Jack  went  up  to  the  berth  where  the 
dying  man  lay.  The  noise  of  the  storm  was 
terrible  as  Pool  Son  gently,  with  a woman’s 
touch,  smoothed  the  clothes  about  him,  and 
tucked  them  securely  under  his  shoulders. 
In  another  moment  ho  had  passed  a thin  rope 
once  or  twice  before  the  outside  of  the  berth, 
so  that  no  heeling  of  the  ship  could  throw  the 
sick  man  out  of  his  bed. 

“The  Lord  save  him!”  murmured  Jack  ; “if 
it’s  only  for  the  sake  of  the  three  little  uns 
and  his  good  lady.” 

Then  ho  clambered  up  on  deck.  There,  too, 
was  Duncan  : not  trembling,  not  afraid,  but 
standing  by  tlio  mail  at  the  wheel,  w ith  a face 
so  calm  that  Pontoon  forgot  all  his  dtol.ko  to  the 
man.  Directly  he  saw  Jem's  face  lie  thought 
that  no  one  on  board  could  help  him  as  this  man 
could,  in  what  he  knew  was  coming.  Y es,  knew  ! 
For  before  he  went  below  ho  had  heard  the 
surf  foiling  on  the  rocks,  and  now  lie  could  dis- 
tinguish the  roar  without  listening  attentively. 
Duncan  had  looked  about  for  Hugh,  but 
couldn’t  ibid  him.  He  was  not  sure  what  had 
been  his  object  in  seeking  him  : yet,  in  any 
crisis,  he  didn’t  wish  to  be  out  of  sight  of  that 
box  which  ho  felt  contained  his  fortune. 

“ Duncan,”  said  Poulson,  close  to  his  ear, 

“ I see  you  are  a man,  In  less  than  an  hour, 
if  the  wind  don’t  go  down,  we  shall  be  iijion 
the  rocks.  Now,  if  so  be  as  she  got  lodged, 
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she  couldn’t  stay  long,  for  the  tide's  rising  : — 
but  if  so  be  as  she  did  lodge,  will  you  take 
your  chance  of  getting  ashore  with  a rope  ? 
Then,  ,f  we  couldn’t  save  the  vessel,  we  might 
get  the  hands  ashore.” 

Jem  felt  the  belt  round  him  : he  was  a good 
swimmer,  and  a very  powerful  man.  Ke 
knew  that  if  what  Poulson  said  did  happen, 
this  was  his  best  chance  for  life.  So  he  pro- 
mised. Making  one  condition,  however,  that  if 
he  did  get  the  rope  ashore  the  first  man  to 
pass  along  it  should  be  Hugh  Elsdale,  “for  I 
like  that  poor  chap,”  he  said,  “ though  he  is  a 
little  soft.” 

Poulson  agreed,  and  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations. He  tied  a light,  strong  cord  round 
Duncan’s  body,  and  laid  a good  length  of  it 
loose  on  the  deck,  fastening  the  other  end  to  a 
stout  cable,  which  Jem  was  to  drag  ashore  if 
he  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  being  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  Some  of  the  crew 
stood  about  them,  clinging  to  parts  of  the 
vessel ; s otn?  with  terror  in  their  faces,  others 
quietly  watching  how,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  the  ship  was  approaching  the  shore. 
Hugh  was  quite  unmanageable  ; he  clung  to 
the  mate : — told  him  he  was  a baronet  : — that 
he  had  a large  estate  and  would  give  him  a 
thousand  pounds  to  save  his  life. 


Duncan  drawing  it  in.  At  length  it  stopped  : 
they  pulled  gently, — then  harder, — then  they 
knew  it  was  made  fast. 

“ Shove  him  in,”  roared  the  mate,  pointing 
to  Hugh,  and  to  a large  tub  which  they  had 
swung  on  to  the  cable.  He  was  pushed  in : 
three  or  four  men  fought  to  share  with  him 
what  they  thought  to  be  safety.  Poulson  was 
in  the  act  of  pushing  the  tub  off,  when  the 
vessel  seemed  to  fall  from  under  them,  as  with 
a grating  jerk  it  swooped  back  into  the  sea. 
The  cable  broke,  and  almost  before  the  tub 
reached  the  sea,  the  ship  was  thrown  broadside 
on  to  the  rocks,  but  not  to  ledge  again.  She 
burst  in  pieces,  like  a shell,  and  the  next 
minute  there  were  the  waves  and  the  rocks, 
but  of  the  Ulysses  nothing  remained  but  float- 
ing spars  and  timbers. 

When  the  morning  broke  ever  the  rock- 
bound  coast,  the  scud  was  flying  across  the 
sky  at  a tremendous  rate  : the  sea  was  dashing 
itself  upon  the  shore,  and  but  one  man  looked 
upon  the  rock  where  the  Ulysses  had  rested 
the  night  before.  He  was  busy  along  the 
shore : but  there  was  a method  in  his  wreck- 
ing which  not  every  one  would  have  under- 
stood. He  passed  chests  and  bales,  and  furni- 
ture, which  had  been  cast  ashore.  When  he 
saw  a body,  his  pace  quickened ; he  seized  the 


Jack  thought  that  fear  had  made  him  crazy, 
and  pushed  him  away,  just  as  the  Ulysses, 
with  a shock  that  sent  Hugh  and  three  sailors 
rolling  across  the  deck,  grated  on  to  a rock. 
It  was  an  awful  crisis : and  in  a moment  the 
helm  was  left,  and  all  was  disorder. 

“ Over  you  go,”  bawled  Poulson,  and  he 
saw  Duncan  lower  himself  into  the  waves, 
which  were  rather  less  boisterous  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  ship,  just  as  he  sprang  forward,  and 
with  a hatchet  cut  the  main  sheet.  The  main- 
mast had  broken  with  the  shock,  but  the  sail 
still  held  the  wind,  and  might  have  drawn  the 


corpse,  looked  in  its  face, — not  pitying,  not 
tenderly, — but  simply  disappointed,  and  hur- 
ried on.  He  had  spent  hours  in  this  way,  until 
at  length  he  saw,  as  the  tide  went  down,  some- 
thing fixed  between  two  rocks.  In  his  anxiety 
he  waded  out,  reached  it,  pulled  and  dragged 
it  to  shore.  It  was  a body  which  had  been  aw- 
fully battered  upon  the  rocks,  but  Jem  Duncan 
knew  that  it  was  the  object  of  his  search. 

From  an  inner  pocket  of  the  dead  man’s 
jacket  he  transferred  a small  box  to  his  own. 
Then  looking  down  at  the  corpse,  he  seemed 
satisfied  to  think  that  no  or.e  could  recognise  the 


ship  off  again.  She  was  filling  fast,  and  Jack 
knew  that  whatever  might  be  their  fate,  the 
Ulysses  could  never  hold  together  for  another 
hour. 

The  seamen  were  shouting  over  the  vessel’s 
side,  straining  their  eye3  to  see  Duncan,  and 
securing  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on  which  would  keep  them  afloat,  should  they 
have  to  buffet  the  sea  for  their  lives.  The 
thin  rope  was  still  running  over  the  ship’s  side, 
but  then  they  knew  that  Duncan’s  dead  body 
might  be  floating  down  the  shore  and  dragging 
it  out. 

“My  God!  he’s  safe,”  said  Poulson,  as  he 
saw  a steady  pull  on  the  rope,  quick,  and  di- 
rectly from  the  shore.  Away  went  the  cable, 
their  willing  hands  helping  it  out  to  the  dark 
strand  where  Poulson  thought  he  could  see 


features,  and  muttering  “poor  devil,”  left  Sir 
Hugh  Elsdale,  Bart.,  a ghastly  object  on  the 
beach. 

CHARLES  WATERTOX,  AND  WALTON 
HALL. 

Pakt  I. 

A DisTiXoriSHED  naturalist  has  just  passed 
away  from  among  us  ; a man  of  whom  we  may 
fairly  feel  proud,  and  one  whose  name  was 
known  perhaps  even  far  more  widely  on  the 
swampy  bank.3  cf  the  South  American  rivers, 
and  in  the  far-off  prairies  of  North  Ame- 
rica, than  it  was  in  this  Land,  where  no  doubt 
his  strong  attachment  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  not  merely  the  creed  of  his  immediate  fore- 
fathers, but  “ the  old  religion,”  stood  im- 
mensely in  the  way  of  his  becoming  favourably 
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known  to  society  at  large,  at  all  events  till  he 
had  long  past  middle  age.  A short  sketch  of 
the  career  and  the  habits  of  Clunk-  Waterton, 
of  Walton,  York,  may  therefore  not  be  with- 
out interest  to  our  readers. 

If  the  moral  of  Coleridge’s  “Ancient  Ma- 
riner” be  really  just  and  tine,  that 

He  liveth  best  who  loveth  most 
All  things  h >t!i  great  and  small, 


then  it  cannot  be  said  that  Charles  Waterton 
lived  to  no  purpose,  nor  can  it  Ikj  denied  that 
he  was  oue  of  those  who  made  the  best  use  of 
this  fair  as  odd,  and  of  the  pleasant  sights 


and  studies  which  animated  nature  atFords  to 
the  observant  eye.  The  students  of  the  na- 
tural wad  1,  on  the  whole,  are  a fortunate  and 
happy  and  contented  race  ; their  out-of-door 
studies  have  a tendency  to  prolong  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  calm  and  to  soothe  that 
feverish  unrest  of  the  brain  which  carries  off 
so  many  members  of  Lard-worked  professions 
before  they  have  reached  their  prime.  Lin- 
meus,  Buffon,  Cuvier,  all  lived  to  be  old  men  ; 
we  have  still  among  us  the  veteran  naturalist, 
Mr.  Edward  Jesse,  iu  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  his  power*  and  faculties  at  85  ; and 
if  Charles  Waterton  has  just  died  at  83, 
be  it  known  to  all  that  his  death  was 
hastened  on  by  a fall  in  his  own  grounds,  while 
walking  the  other  day  round  the  edge  of  his 
lake,  among  his  aquatic  birds  and  the  other 
feathered  and  four-legged  inmates  of  his  hos- 
pitable domain.  Well  ; such  men  have  quiet 
and  happy  days  ; they  let  the  great  world 
foam  and  seethe  on  outside  their  live*,  caring 
nothing  for  polities,  for  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars,  which  party  is  in  and  which  party  is 
out,  or  how  cotton  or  corn  stand  in  the  mar- 
ket. These  things,  which  engage  and  trouble 
the  rest  of  mankind,  scarcely  interest  them  at 
all  . to  a new  flower,  a rare  shell,  an  animal 
not  previously  named,  a fossil  relic  disc-lowing 
some  great  truth  or  opening  up  some  fresh 
vista  iu  to  the  dim  antiquity  of  man, — to  these 
things  they  give  themselves  with  delight  and 
enthusiasm.  To  share  the  feeling  one  must 
be  touched  with  a portion  of  the  same  spirit  ; 
Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the 
charm  of  their  placid  existence.  In  no  other 
way  can  vve  understand  the  rapture  of  Li  n me  us 
when  he  lirst  caught  sight  of  a field  of  English 
gorse,  with  its  waving  sea  of  golden  blossom, 
and  then  and  there  fell  down  upon  his  knees 
and  thanked  God  for  the  sight  ; or  the  emotion 
of  the  late  Sir  Hubert  ScLomburgh,  when  lie 
came  upon  a quiet  nook  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican lake  and  saw  it  covered  with  the  resplen- 
dent glories  of  V ictoria  Regia.  Some  may 
accoQiit  it  ludicrous,  rather  than  sublime, 
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when  they  read  of  the  extravagant  pleasure 
with  winch  I j;  Vaillwift  rode  at  last  side  by 
side  by  the  striding  camelopard — Lis  gigantic 
frame  and  glossy  sotted  hide  having  become 
to  him  a reality,  and  no  fiction.  The  keen 
competition  of  naturalists  fur  an  unique  shell 
may  be  a mystery  to  the  world  of  ordinary 
men  ; as,  fur  example,  when  a “ S^alan  l pet- 
h"us<i,’’  causing  nearly  as  much  excitement  as  a 
race  fur  the  Derby,  Is  knocke  1 down  at  last 
for  a hundred  guineas,  amid  the  intense  jea- 
lousy of  rival  conohologists.  But  these  enthu- 
siasms are  not  false  nor  unfruitful  ; they 
create  the  ambition  and  occupation  of  men 
whose  gentle  studies  benefit  the  whole  world. 
Li  mi  re  us  called  botany  mabi’is  scientist  ” 
and  any  one  of  his  tribe  will  claim  the  same 
name  and  title  for  his  own  particular  path  in 
that  exhaustless  field. 

Happy  natures  indeed,  say  we  again ; happy 
workers  these  in  a world  where  work  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  the  Very  law  of  our  lives. 
“Poking”  into  low-water  pools  for  actinia, 
chipping  and  hammering  among  old  quarries 
and  gravel-pits  ; hunting  the  woods  and  prairies 
on  the  scent  of  a new  “cryptogam;”  running 
helter-skelter  over  lull  and  dale  after  a strange 
“ lepidopterou  wild  with  glee  and  glorifica- 
tion over  the  idea  of  a new  species,  and  atlixing 
to  it  some  name  Latinised  out  of  associations 
with  discoverers  or  personal  friends, — these 
naturalists  never  cease  to  be  children — iu  the 
sense  of  keeping  the  wisdom  of  children.  The 
earth  is  always  new  for  them  ; it  never  palls,  it 
never  wearies;  to  be  ennujes  or  biases  is  not  in 
their  experience  ; they  are  the  mild  appren- 
tices of  a mistress  who  gives  noble  wages  and 
peaceful  fame — Dame  Nature,  the  gracious 
and  bountiful  mother  of  all,  at  whose  knees 
they  have  the  l>est  place.  They  study  the 
interminable  beauty  of  created  things  ; they 
see  the  eternal  effort  of  the  natural  world  to 
move  from  lower  to  higher  forms,  from  per- 
fection in  the  higher  to  the  highest  — the 
gratuitous  beauty  of  the  garden — the  unpaid- 
tor  splendours  of  the  sky-theatre,  where 
i morning  ami  evening  ’ are  daily  performed 
t until  further  notice  ’—the  provision  made  iu 
the  earth  for  ovary  created  thing  in  its  own 
sphere — the  intense  enjoyment  of  life  instilled 
into  all  things  that  move  : every  part  of  these 
studies  fills  them  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  sense  of  His  love  to  creation.  They  lead 
an  existence  as  full  of  now  delights  as  a child, 
but  with  the  intelligence  and  active  purposes 
of  a mail  ; and  when  they’  pass  to  w i Jer  and 
more  glorious  fields  of  knowledge,  th*  ir  only 
regret — if  they*  Entertain  one — is  that  of 
Sclliller’s  on  his  death- bed,  that  “ they  have 
not  had  time  to  see  all  this  beautiful  p’.auet, 
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and  all  the  many  fair  things  -worthy  to  be  seen 
upon  it.” 

But  it.  is  time  that  we  hastened  on  to  the 
character  of  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  and  who  in  his  “ Wanderings  in 
South  America,”  and  in  the  prefaces  to  his 
three  volumes  of  “ Essays  on  Natural  History,” 
has  given  us  so  many  autobiographical  details, 
that  it  requires  but  little  skill  to  draw  out  a 
sketch  of  the  old  man,  who,  “ take  him  for  all 
in  all,”  was  perhaps  as  good  a counterpart  of 
Virgil’s  “ Corycius  Senex  ” as  we  are  likely  to 
meet  with  in  these  days  of  debate  and  turmoil. 

Charles  Waterton  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  j 
June,  1782,  at  Walton  Hall,  near  Wakefield, 
in  Yorkshire,  a seat  and  estate  which  had 
belonged  to  his  forefathers  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  Watcrtons  came  originally 
from  a village  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  they  held  broad  acres  at  a fabulously 
early  age,  but  which  they  appear  to  have  lost 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 'when,  adhering 
to  what  was  styled  “the  old- religion,”  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  Crown  in  things  spiritual,  and  were 
forced  in  consequence  to  be  content  to  see 
their  lands  torn  from  them  and  given  to 
strangers,  and  themselves  subjected,  under  the 
Penal  Laws,*  to  heavy  fines  and  double  taxa- 
tion, from  generation  to  generation,  as  “Popish 
Recusants.”  Thus  punished  in  purse  and  pocket 
from  age  to  age  for  adhering  to  the  faith  of 
their  parents,  no  wonder  that  it  became  a matter 
of  pride  to  the  heads  of  such  old  Roman 
Catholic  families  as  the  Watertons,  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  English 
Church,  and  that  consequently  they  brought 
up  their  children  to  love  Rome  and  its  eccle- 
siastical associations  far  better  than  the  soil 
which  had  given  them  birth. 

According  to  Mr.  Walford’s  “County  Fami- 
lies,” the  Watertons  received  a grant  of  the 
landsand  manor  of  Waterton  orWatertun  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholm,  from  Gilbert,  who  was  Abbot 
of  Selby,  in  the  years  1159 — 79.  Some  of 
the  naturalist’s  ancestors  also  had  fought  at 
Agiucourt,  and  Sir  Robert  Waterton  was 
Governor  of  Pontefract  Castle,  and  had  charge 
of  King  Richard  II.  Sir  Hugh  Waterton  was 

* A?  flight  jbe  expected,  Mr.  Waterton  is  continually 
exhibiting  ill  his  “Autobiography,”  the  keenness  of  his  sense 
of  the  injury  done  to  his  ancestors  and  himself  by  those 
senseless  laws,  which  are  now  happily  exploded,  and  only 
exist  as  matters  of  history.  The  one  “ root  of  bitterness  ” 
in  his  otherwise  kindly  nature,  seems  to  be  his  hatred  of  the 
English  Church  and  everything  belonging  to  its  system,  of 
which  he  considered  Lnther,  and  Calvin,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  lie  the  real  founders.  I do  nut  think  that  any 
more  perfect  example  of  the  way  in  which  these  silly  laws 
defeated  their  own  object  is  to  be  found,  than  in  Mr. 
Waterton ’s  life.  Had  those  laws  been  swept  away  a century 
ago,  there  is  little  doubt  that-  Mi-.  VVaterton’s  family  would 
have  been  brought  up  under  other  ausjiiees,  and  that  they 
would  not  have  entrusted  their  sons  to  be  roared  by  Jesuit 
priests. 


executor  to  his  Sovereign’s  will,  an<l  guardian 
to  hi-;  daughters  ; and  another  ancestor  was 
sent  by  another  Sovereign  into  France,  on  the 
delicate  task  of  negotiating  the  terms  of  a 
royal  marriage,  for  which  he  was  allowed 
thirteen  shillings  a day  for  his  trouble  and 
travelling  expenses.  In  Mary’s  reigu,  too, 
Thomas  Waterton,  of  Walton  Hall,  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  ; and  it  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned that  Charles  Waterton  drew  his  descent 
in  the  maternal  line  from  the  great  and  good 
Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More. 

At  an  early  age  young  Waterton  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  Stonyhuist  College,  Lancashire, 
then,  as  now,  the  chief  educational  establish- 
ment of  the  Jesuit  body  in  England.  He  was 
placed  under  the  especial  care  of  Father  Clifl’ord, 
a cousin  of  the  late  Lord  Clifford,  by  whom, 
and  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  he  seems 
to  have  been  most  kindly  treated  and  carefully 
and  religiously  educated,  though  of  course  he 
could  not  fail  to  imbibe  some  portions  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Jesuit  system,  which  “crop  out” 
here  and  there  in  his  “Wanderings”  and 
“ Autobiography.”  At  school  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  fond  of  books  ; and 
though  he  is  fond  of  quoting  the  classical 
authors,  and  quotes  them  readily,  and  some- 
times treats  us  to  Latin  verses  of  his  own 
composition,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  he 
left  the  Jesuits  without  attaining  any  high 
distinction  as  a scholar,  in  the  limited  and 
conventional  sense  of  the  term.  Why  this 
was  so,  perhaps,  it  is  only  fair  to  quote  his 
own  words.  At  a very  early  age  he  had  shown 
a taste  for  the  study  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes, 
and  he  had  mastered  half  of  Dame  Nature’s 
book  by  heart,  before  he  had  mastered  his  “ As 
in  Pnescnti, ” or  his  11  Propria  qua?  martinis.” 

“At  Stonyhurst,”  he  writes,  “there  are 
boundaries  marked  out  which  the  students  are 
not  allowed  to  pass  ; and  there  are  prefects 
always  pacing  to  and  fro  within  the  lines,  to 
prevent  any  unlucky  boy  from  straying  on  the 
other  side  of  them.*  Notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  these  lynx-eyed  guardians,  I would 
now  and  then  manage  to  escape,  and  would 
bolt  into  a very  extensive  labyrinth  of  yew  and 
holly  trees,  close  at  hand.  It  was  the  chosen 
place  for  animated  nature.  Birds,  in  particular, 
used  to  frequent  the  spacious  enclosure,  both  to 
obtain  food  and  to  enjoy  security.  Many  a 
time  have  I hunted  there  the  foumart  and  the 
squirrel.  I 'once  took  a cut  through  it  to  a 
neighbouring  wpod,  where  I knew  of  a carrion 

* This  odious  and  un-English  system  of  espionage , so 
utterly  opposed  to  all  that  an  English  public  schoolboy  re- 
gards as  fair  and  honourable,  is  stdl  the  system  pursued  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  of  our  day,  and 
goes  far  to  account  for  that  want  of  open,  frank,  and'genial 
manners  which  marks  tho  society  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
England. 
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crow's  nest.  Tho  prefect  lnisswd  me  ; ami, 
judging  that  I had  gone  into  tho  labyrinth,  ho 
gave  chase  without  loss  of  time.  Alter  eluding 
him  in  cover  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  being 
hard  pressed,  1 took  away  down  a hedgerow. 
Hero  (as  1 learned  afterwards)  ho  got  a dis- 
tant .sight  of  me  ; but  it  was  trot  sutlicieiitly 
distinct  f‘«»r  him  to  know  for  a certainty  that 
I was  tho  fugitive.  1 luckily  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  out-buildings  which  abutted  on 
tho  college,  and  lay  at  a considerable  distance 
from  tho  place  where  I luul  first  started.  I 
had  just  tune  to  enter  the  postern  gate  of  a 
pigsty,  where  most  opportunely  I found  old 
Joe  Howren,  the  brewer,  bringing  straw  into 
tho  sty.  He  was  more  attached  to  me  than 
to  any  other  boy,  fur  I had  known  him  when 
I was  at  school  in  the  north,  and  had  made 
him  a present  of  a very  line  terrier.  ‘ I’ve 
just  saved  myself,  Joe,’  said  I;  ‘cover  me 
up  with  litter.’  Ho  had  barely  complied  with 
my  request,  when  in  bounced  the  prefect  by 
the  sarno  gate  through  which  I had  entered. 

* Have  you  seen  Charles  Waterton  ?’  said  he, 
quitu  out  of  breath.  My  trusty  guardian 
answered,  in  a tone  of  voice  which  would  have 
deceived  anybody,  ‘Sir,  1 have  not  spoken 
a word  to  Charles  Waterton  these  throe  days, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.’  Upon  this, 
the  prefect,  having  lost  all  scent  of  me,  gave 
up  tho  pursuit,  and  went  his  way.  When  he 
had  disappeared,  I stole  out  of  cover,  as' 
strongly  perfumed  as  was  old  Fnlstaff  when 
they  had  turned  him  out  of  the  buck-basket. 

“ Oneo  I had  gone  into  the  labyrinth  to 
look  into  a magpie’s  nest,  which  was  in  a high 
hollow  tree  ; and,  hearing  the  sound  of  voices 
near,  I managed  to  get  a resting  place  in  the 
tree  just  over  tho  nest,  and  there  I squatted, 
waiting  the  event.  Immediately,  the  Pre- 
sident, two  other  Je-suits,  and  tho  present 
Mr.  Salviu  of  Croxdalo  Hall,  passed  close 
under  tho  tree,  without  perceiving  me. 

“Tho  good  fathers  were  aware  of  my  pre- 
dominant propensity.  Though  it  was  innocent 
in  itself,  nevertheless  it  was  productive  of  harm 
in  its  consequences,  by  causing  me  to  break 
the  college  rules,  and  thus  to  giv  bad  example 
to  the  community  at  large.  Wherefore,  with 
a magnanimity  ami  excellent  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, which  are  only  the  province  of  those 
who  have  acquired  a consummate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  who  know  how  to  turn 
to  advantage  the  extraordinary  dispositions  of 
those  entrusted  to  their  care,  they  sagaciously 
managed  matters  in  such  a way  as  to  enable 
mo  to  ride  my  hobby  to  a certain  extent,  and 
stif’,  at  tho  same  time,  to  prevent  me  from 
giving  bad  example. 

11  -^3  tho  establishment  was  very  large,  and  , 


as  it  contained  an  abundance  of  prog,  the 
Hanoverian  rat,  which  fattens  so  well  on  Eng- 
lish food,  and  which  always  contrives  to  thrust 
its  nose  into  every  man’s  house,  where  there  is 
anything  to  bo  got,  swarmed  throughout  the 
vast  extent  of  tins  antiquated  mansion.  Thu 
abilities  which  I showed  in  curtailing  tint  career 
of  this  voracious  intruder  did  not  fail  to  bring 
me  into  considerable  notice.  The  cook,  the 
baker,  tho  gardener,  and  my  friend  old  Howren, 
could  all  bear  testimony  to  my  progress  in  this 
line.  J iy  a mutual  understanding,  I was  con- 
sidered rat-catcher  to  the  establishment,  and 
also  fox-taker,  foumart-killer,  and  crossbow- 
oh.irger,  at  tho  time  when  tho  young  rooks 
were  hedged.  Moreover,  I fulfilled  the  duties 
of  organ-blower,  and  foot-ball-maker,  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  tho  public.” 

On  leaving  college,  as  lie  incidentally  tells 
us  in  a later  portion  of  his  Autobiography,  it 
was  his  wish  to  have  gone  into  the  army,  a 
roving  life  having  tho  greatest  possible  eh  arm 
for  him  ; but  tho  stupid  penal  laws  fore  bade  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  hold  his  Majesty’s  com- 
mission, thereby  tempting  him,  as  they 
tempted  scores  of  other  scions  of  our  best  and 
worthiest  families,  to  cuter  the  service  of  some 
continental  sovereign,  and  so  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  all  allegiance  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  to  exchange  their  patriotic  feelings  for 
love  to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Hut  happily 
Mr.  Waterton  did  not  follow  in  the  wakes  of 
tho  Taailes,  tho  Nugents,  tho  Mncdunnells,  and 
the  Talbots,  and  accept  a commission  under 
French  or  Austrian  banners.  Having  remained 
at  home  for  a year,  f*x  hunting  with  his  father, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  short-lived  lYaeo  of 
Amiens,  and  went  on  a tour  in  Spain,  where 
he  had  two  uncles  settled  as  merchants,*  at 
Malaga.  Ho  now  visited  Cadiz,  Algesiras,  and 
Gibraltar,  and  was  at  Malaga  during  the 
months  when  tho  city  was  more  than  decimated 
by  a pestilence,  a graphic  account  of  which 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  earlier  pages  of  his  Auto- 
biography, interspersed  with  many  “ moving 
accidents  by  flood  ami  licld.”  Giving  the 
officers  of  quarantine  tho  slip,  he  returned  to 
England,  but  with  lnalth  considerably  impaired, 
and  from  that  day  he  never  tasted  beer  or  any 
fermented  liquors.  \\  ino  ami  spirits  he  had 
already  forsworn  as  a boy  at  school,  by  tho 
advice  of  Father  Clifford. 

Disliking  the  bleak  winds  and  chilly  air  of 
England,  and  tempted  by  his  lovo  of  a roving 
life  ami  the  prospect  of  seeing  nature  in  tho 
beauty  of  its  tropical  vegetation,  wo  find  him 

■ Those  ironllcnien,  whoso  wealth  .in. I proj>er;jr  ou„-ht  to 
h.ivu  onrloho.l  their  own  ootmlry  in*to*lof  S|  »m.  bowitiio 
imtur.itjjc.l  S|>ini.YrU*.  uni  .lid  in  the  lui-lnf  their  .vl  -i*- 
Won,  on  .u-count  ot  tho  shurtai^hloi  i’cu.U  Lowa  a^aiiwt 
‘heir  religion. 
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next  starting  for  Demerara,  where  lie  hail  an 
uncle  settled,  and  where  his  father  had  bought 
an  estate.  His  mother’s  brother,  Sir  John 
Bedingfeld,*  having  given  him  an  introduction 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  encouraged  him  in 
his  taste  for  exploring  foreign  countries,  and 
gave  him  some  good  advice  as  to  the  time  which 
he  should  stay  in  hot  countries.  He  sailed  for 
Guiana  from  Portsmouth,  in  November,  1804, 
and  administered  the  family  property  till  1812, 
coming  home  for  change  only  at  distant  in- 
tervals ; and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  fame  as  a 
naturalist.  Whilst  living  on  these  estates  he 
had  the  finest  opportunity  of  examining  at  his 
leisure  the  waterfowl  of  Guiana  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  which  are  found  in  vast  abun- 
dance all  along  the  seashore,  and  throughout 
the  fresh-water  swamps  which  lie  behind  the 
plantations  ; and  no  country  in  the  world  can 
afford  a more  exclusive  and  fertile  field  for  the 
ornithologist  than  Demerara. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  a voyage  which  he 
made  up  the  river  Orinoco  to  Sacopan  and  Bar- 
rancas, against  a heavy  and  powerful  current, 
which  whirled  along  before  it  high  branches 
and  trunks  of  trees,  that  he  met  with  one  of 
the  most  amusing  of  his  adventures,  which  he 
thus  records : — 

“During  the  whole  of  the  passage  up  the 
river,  there  was  a grand  feast  for  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  an  ornithologist.  In  the  swampy  parts 
of  the  wooded  islands,  which  abound  in  this 
mighty  river,  we  saw  water-fowl  innumerable  ; 
and  when  we  had  reached  the  higher  grounds, 
it  was  quite  charming  to  observe  the  immense 
quantities  of  parrots  anil  scarlet  aras  which 
passed  over  our  heads.  The  loud,  harsh  screams 
of  the  bird  called  the  horned  screamer,  were 
heard  far  and  near  ; and  I could  frequently 
get  a sight  of  this  extraordinary  bird,  as  we 
passed  along  ; but  I never  managed  to  bring 
one  down  with  the  gun,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  approaching  it.  Whilst  wc  were 
wending  our  way  up  the  river,  an  accident  hap- 
pened of  a somewhat  singular  nature.  There 
was  a large  labarri  snake  coiled  up  in  a bush 
which  was  close  to  us.  I fired  at  it,  and 
wounded  it  so  severely  that  it  con’d  not  escape. 
Being  wishful  to  dissect  it,  I readied  over  into 
the  bush,  with  the  intention  to  seize  it  by  the 
throat,  and  convey  it  aboard.  The  Spaniard 
at  the  tiller,  on  seeing  this,  took  the  alarm, 
and  immediately  put  his  helm  a- port.  This 
forced  the  Vessel’s  head  to  the  stream,  and  I 
was  left  hanging  to  the  bush  with  the  snake 
close  to  me,  not  having  been  able  to  recover 
my  balance  as  the  vessel  veered  from  the  land. 

* This  was  the  gentleman  who  saved  the  King’s  life  in 

iron. 
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I kept  firm  hold  of  the  branch  to  which  I was 
clinging,  and  was  three  times  over-head  in  the 
water  below,  presenting  an  easy  prey  to  any 
alligator  that  might  have  been  on  the  look-out 
for  a meal.  Luckily,  a man  who  was  standing 
near  the  pilot,  on  seeing  what  had  happened, 
rushed  to  the  helm,  seized  hold  of  it,  and  put 
it  hard  a-starboard,  in  time  to  bring  the  head 
of  the  vessel  back  again.  As  they  were  pull- 
ing me  up,  .1  saw  that  the  snake  was  evidently 
too  far  gone  to  do  mischief ; and  so  I laid  hold 
of  it,  and  brought  it  aboard  with  me,  to  the 
horror  and  surprise  of  the  crew.  It  measured 
eight  feet  in  length.  As  soon  as  I had  got  a 
change  of  clothes,  I killed  it,  and  made  a dis- 
section of  the  head.  I would  sometimes  go 
ashore  in  the  swamps  to  shoot  maroudies,  which 
are  somewhat  related  to  the  pheasant;  but 
they  were  very  shy,  and  it  required  consider- 
able address  to  get  within  shot  of  them.  In 
these  little  excursions,  I now  and  then  smarted 
for  my  pains.  More  than  once,  I got  among 
some  hungry  leeches,  which  made  pretty  free 
with  my  legs.  The  morning  after  I had  had 
the  adventure  with  the  labarri  snake,  a cayman 
slowdy  passed  our  vessel.  All  on  board  agreed  „ 
that  this  tyrant  of  the  fresh  waters  could  not 
be  less  than  thirty  feet  long.” 

In  181  2,  he  left  Demerara,  and  commenced 
his  travels  on  a more  extended  scale  through 
various  parts  of  South  America,  the  results  of 
which  he  has  recorded  in  his  “ Wanderings,” 
a book  which  has  always  been  and  always  will 
Le  a favourite  with  both  old  and  young.  But 
of  these  “ Wanderings,”  and  of  the  rest  of 
Charles  Waterton’s  career,  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  in  another  chapter. 


THE  COUNTBY  DOOTOE. 

Plato  traces  the  development  of  human 
society  from  two  or  three  simple  elements. 
In  like  maimer  it  will  be  found,  by  analysing 
tire  component  parts  of  any  fraction  thereof, 
that  it  generally  groups  itself  around  a few 
individuals.  Take  any  country  village,  for 
instance,  from  the  thousands  scattered  through 
England,  and  the  squire,  the  parson,  and  the 
doctor,  are  its  most  prominent  personages.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  assign  priority  of  existence 
to  any  of  the  three.  The  idea  of  governing, 
as  the  philosophers  say,  the  existence  of  a 
priesthood  and  the  need  of  a cunning  leech  to 
heal  the  ills  of  peace  or  the  hurts  of  war,  are 
necessary  conceptions  of  every  little  commu- 
nity. Let  us  don  the  homespun  morality 
suitable  to  an  essay  on  the  village  doctor,  and 
see  what  social  traits  are  most  noticeable  in 
his  character. 

The  country  practitioner  of  what  may  be 
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called,  as  distinguished  from  to-day,  thu  pre- 
Bcientific  age,  had  a pleasant  time  of  it.  II u 
was  generally  portly  and  benevolent,  somewhat 
magisterial  in  his  utterances,  as  became  one 
whoso  knowledge  was  ruputed  bouu  lies.,  and 
a great  diner  out.  Tho  whole  neighbourhood 
looked  up  to  him  as  one  who  had  assisted  all  its 
sons  and  daughters  into  the  world,  and  was  al-  I 
ways  prepared  to  usher  thou  fathers  and  mothers 
respectably  into  a better  state.  Ho  occupied 
the  biggest  house  in  the  village  after  the  squire. 
His  wife  and  daughters  called  on  county  mag- 
nates in  a chariot  of  portentous  size.  From 
his  exalted  position  he  looked  down  upon  tho 
usual  medical  grievances  of  post-mortems, 
unions,  and  poor-law  boards  with  extreme  be- 
nignity. They  hardly  approached  the  orbit 
in  which  he  revolved.  About  his  diplomas, 
or  the  exact  letters  he  ought  to  write  after  his 
name,  people  never  troubled  themselves.  Tra- 
dition told  that  he  had  studied  at  a celebrated 
medical  school  in  Scotland,  and  that  w as  enough 
for  simple  folk.  Prudently  refraining  from 
associating  all  ailments  with  stomach,”  or 
continually  hinting  about  “ liver  f (which  lie 
held  to  bo  tho  character  of  an  empiric),  ho  was 
far  too  wise  to  commit  himself  rashly  to  any 
theory.  You  would  never  hear  him  advocate 
hydropathy,  or  change  of  air  ; nor  did  he,  like 
Dr.  isangmdo,  invariably  resort  to  phlebotomy 
as  the  first  step  towards  a perfect  cure.  A 
few  retorts  and  an  air-pump  lent  tho  requisite 
philosophical  air  to  bis  well-assorted  library. 
An  assistant  was  left  in  the  surgery  to  look 
after  such  ordinary  things  as  bottles  and  drugs, 
while  he,  the  great  man,  wins  discreetly  re- 
ticent or  profoundly  suggestive  by  turns  as  lie 
bent  over  So-and-so’s  bedside,  or  with  magni- 
ficent post'  ft- It  Lady  Moorshire’s  pulse.  W hen 
the  patient  approached  his  end,  he  would 
usually  summou  a distinguished  London 
physician,  to  satisfy  the  family  that  the  cere- 
monial proper  to  a rich  man's  death  was  being 
duly  performed  : the 

Great  com  t-Galen  poised  liis  gilt-head  cAnej 
And  i>aw  d his  beam  and  matter  d catalepsy; 

leaving  the  survivors  highly  pleased  at  his 
condescension.  For  the  rest,  our  old- fash  - 
ioned  doctor,  like  Dr.  Thorne,  of  delightful 
memory,  was  a great  favourite  with  young 
ladies, — quietly  genial,  or  gently  jocular,  tho 
repository  of  half  the  love  secrets  of  the  coun- 
try ; w ith  their  brothers  he  w as  quasi-scienfcific, 
or  becomingly  fond  of  hunting,  as  occasion 
suited.  Tho  elders  found  him  a eotdi.il  sym- 
pathiser in  gout  and  areluoology,  glad  to  devise 
a better  locality  for  an  ice-house,  always  ready 
to  decry  poachers  and  free  trade.  Society, 
like  his  own  draughts,  was  well  shakeu  at  his 


death,  and  mure  than  usually  auspicious  for  a 
tiuio  of  old  Shuftlecoil  or  young  SugurpUl. 
They  have  both  of  them,  you  know,  bmn  in 
their  bonnets,  and  tho  latter  u so  fund  of  pre- 
scribing acids  ! 

Remains  of  this  once  honoured  typo  may 
occasionally  be  didnteriod  by  the  curious  in 
the  remote  villages  of  tho  clay  districts.  Alas  ! 
how  great  is  their  divergence  ! Tho  good 
man  is  ruhicuud  and  uumistakeably  vulgar. 
Slighted  by  aristocrats  ho  has  sold  himself, 
Insly  and  soul,  to  tho  Union  and  tho  poor. 
Tho  well-appointed  brougham  no  longer  con- 
voys him  to 

Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady 

iiuilt  fur  pleasure*  and  for  slats. 

You  may  haply  light  on  him  in  some  shady 
lane,  during  the  heat  of  tho  day,  snatching  a 
brief  repose  on  the  back  of  his  shaggy  pony, 
which,  meanwhile,  complacently  nibbles  the 
hedge,  as  well  pleased  as  his  master  to  rest 
from  constant  bog-trotting  to  firm  and  cot- 
tage. lie  is  not  altogether  unknown  at  tho 
little  publics  round,  and  perhaps  thu  welcome 
gossip  he  brings  there  may  account  for  his 
subsidence  in  the  social  scale,  as  you  hear  him 
relate  to  the  village  politicians  how  Airs. 
Brown  looked  in  bed  without  her  wig,  or  how 
the  old  boy  at  the  Grange  raved  at  his  wife’s 
expensive  habits.  I,  for  one,  do  not  pity  his 
descent,  as  he  tt*lls  his  neighbour  there  in  con- 
fidence, “ he  should  not  mind  hanging  up  his 
hat  iu  Mrs.  So-and-so’s  hall,”  the  lady  in 
question  ln*ing  a pretty  grass-widow.  Safe  at 
home  again,  the  reins,  “uocturua  ver.vita  mauu 
versata  diurna,”  no  sooner  fall  from  his  weary 
grasp,  than  fresh  troubles  await  him.  His 
weekly  returns  have  to  bo  made  up  for  the 
Board  ; Smith  is  ill  (as  the  villager  says)  “of 
a weak  intellect  of  the  bowels,”  and  must  be 
visited  at  once  ; Farmer  A3  son  is  poorly,  B. 
is  anxious,  before  the  corouers  come,  to  speak 
about  his  mail-servant’s  “ hawtupsy,”  and  so 
forth.  Worse  than  all,  a crowd  of  Union 
patients  is  besieging  the  surgery  door,  cla- 
mourous to  be  given  “some  stuiF  for  this  ill- 
ness that’s  about.”  Most  of  these  pit  fry  an- 
noyances our  frhttid  bungs  on  himself  by  his 
want  of  punctuality  and  order.  True,  how- 
ever, to  Ins  own  principle  of  an  universal  pana- 
cea, be  can  at  all  events  summaiily  remedy  the  , 
wrongs  of  these  latter  suitors.  Two  huge  jars 
stand  behind  the  door  of  Ins  sanctum,  both 
containing  “aqua  pump,  ad  lib.”;  the  one 
judiciously  sweetened  with  an  innocent  pink 
infusion,  while  the  other  frowns  malignantly 
with  black  bitters,  equally  innocuous,  if  far 
more  ellieaeious.  Bottles  of  the  former  mixture 
are  handed  out  to  hrst  comers,  or  sent  oa  to 
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bedridden  patients  ; constant  applicants,  testy- 
old  grumblers,  or  hale  young  valetudinarians, 
are  effectually  quieted  with  the  latter.  It  is 
generally  strong  enough  to  work  a cure,  no 
second  dose  being  required  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Pass  we  now  to  another  specimen  of  village 
doctors  of  frequent  occurrence.  lie  is  unmar- 
ried, and,  therefore,  emphatically  the  ladies’ 
doctor.  He  will  usually  have  brown  sugar 
whiskers,  a regular  face,  with  pale  cheeks  (the 
fruit  of  hard  study),  and  interesting  eyes. 
Cannot  you  guess  the  sequel  when  he  drops 
down  at  the  quiet  village  of  Mudford  ? Amabel 
forthwith  consults  him  about  the  welfare  of 
her  sick  poor  ; he  cannot  leave  his  house  with- 
out meeting  Melissa  unexpectedly,  and  having 
to  stop  and  chat  with  her.  But  Clarice  boldly 
carries  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country. 
Though  unfortunately  taken  ill  and  obliged  to 
keep  her  room,  she  has,  thereby,  all  the  better 
chance  of  weaving  her  fascinating  toils.  How 
very  becoming  is  a charming  neglige  to  her 
pretty  little  plump  hand  ; but  the  subdued 
light  of  a sick  room,  and  the  command  (like 
another  Narcissa)  laid  on  her  servant, 
“ Betty,  give  this  cheek  a little  red  ! ” these, 
she  fondly  thinks,  must  surely  be  irresistible. 
Young  doctors’  hearts,  however,  are  as  hard 
as  a water-beetle’s  integument,  or  a reaper’s 
digestion  ; and  our  medical  friend  generally 
escapes  elaborate  plans  of  capture,  to  fall  igno- 
miniously  beneath  the  artless  manners  of  some 
country  Phillis.  Meanwhile,  we  leave  him 
laughing  hugely  in  his  sanctum  along  with  his 
pupil,  the  sucking  Sawbones,  at  the  deserved 
failure  of  all  spell  transparent  attempts  to  put 
out  the  pipe  of  bachelor  freedom. 

Yet,  if  self  education  be  a lifelong  task,  no 
position,  one  would  think,  is  more  enviable 
for  a real  student  than  that  of  the  country 
doctor  with  a moderate  practice.  With  the 
easy  assurance  of  a public  schoolboy,  such  a 
oue  has  passed  to  the  University,  and  graduated 
fairly  in  classical  literature.  Thence  the  phy- 
sical sciences  are  attacked  from  a point  of 
vantage  on  which  few  ordinary  students  can 
take  their  stand.  Theory  and  experience 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  him  through  the  great 
London  hospitals  ; and  when  he  goes  down  to 
the  country,  he  finds,  oddly  enough,  that  he 
was  at  Trinity  with  the  young  squire,  and  steps 
at  once  into  a position.  He  becomes  the 
oracle  of  the  country  side,  writes  articles 
on  “ Social  Antiseptics  ” for  The  Edinburgh, 
puts  mystical  letters  after  his  name  which  sig- 
nify untiring  devotion  to  many  branches  of 
natural  science,  and  while  working  up,  “ Braith- 
waite”  and  The  Lancet,  occasionally  oxygenates 
his  knowledge  by  a run  to  London.  Amid 


the  general  dearth  of  intellect  at  country  din- 
ner parties,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  a man  whose 
ready  information  can  nip  impostures  of  all 
kinds  in  the  bud,  and  point  out  the  safe  path 
in  any  social  panic  of'  the  day.  Gradually,  he 
becomes  known  to  a larger  circle  than  his  own 
practice,  by  a clever  operation  maybe,  or  the 
capture  of  a weevil  unknown  to  entomolo- 
gists. Then  he  writes  a monograph  on  diatoms, 
and  establishes  his  fame.  Honours  and  wealth 
How  in  apace.  His  horses  are  marvels  of  con- 
dition, his  house  is  tastily  furnished,  his  li- 
brary better  provided  with  scientific  instruments 
than  the  Philosophical  Institute  at  the  county 
town.  Thus  he  expands  into  one  of  those 
scientific  men  who  are  the  glory  of  England, 
able  to  lay  down  general  laws  from  happy  in- 
ductions of  a few  instances,  and,  better  still, 
able  to  apply  his  axioms  successfully  in  alle- 
viating all  forms  of  disease,  whether  social  or 
individual.  Of  course,  in  good  time  he  mar- 
ries Lady  Katherine  Zoophyte,  and  dies  deeply 
lamented  by  her  large  family  connections,  but 
truly  mourned,  like  Professors  Forbes  or  Silli- 
man,  by  all  lovers  of  nature  and  science. 

Tlius  have  we  roughly  considered  the  coun- 
try practitioner  in  his  most  striking  develop-' 
ments.  Inferior  to  the  position  of  a town 
physician,  because  he  lacks  so  vast  an  experi- 
ence, and  so  ready  an  access  to  libraries  aud 
museums  and  the  contact  of  cultivated  minds ; 
yet  in  the  pleasing  variety  of  natural  pursuits 
open  to  him,  and  the  laborious  leisure  of  a 
country  life  (to  apply  Horace’s  phrase  where 
it  has  its  truest  application),  the  country  doc- 
tor, unless  he  possess  talents  of  the  very  high- 
est order,  may  calculate  on  less  wear  and  tear, 
and  far  more  of  the  little  comforts  and  blessings 
that  tend  to  make  a happy  life,  than  his  town 
brother  can  ever  hope  to  call  his  owrn.  Only 
let  him  be  a gentleman,  patient,  attentive,  and, 
above  all,  a reading  man,  and  however  circum- 
scribed his  field  of  operations  may  at  first 
seem,  our  model  country  doctor  will  eventually 
succeed  in  getting  together  a good  practi  e, 
aud  outstripping  his  competitors,  Messrs.  Pill- 
box, Bolus,  and  Drenchem.  May  he  be  the 
medical  adviser  summoned  to  aid  us  in  our 
sorest  need ; and  as  for  any  other  of  the  types 
we  have  mentioned — di  hostibus  Mud  1 M. 

MOSES  SAVED  FEOM  THE  AVATEES. 

(from  VICTOR  HUGO.) 

I. 

Maidens  arise  ! for  tlie  silver  stream 
Is  glancing  beneath  the  day’s  first  beam  ; 

The  reapers  task  is  Dot  begun, 

And  the  river’s  bank  is  wholly  ours  ; 

Scarce  can  we  bear  the  city’s  hum, 

Aud  our  frolics  ’mid  these  leafy  bovvers 
Will  be  witness’d  only  by  the  sun. 
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Sweet  to  my  eir  are  tlie  varied  chants 
Of  the  tufted  grove's  inhab.uots  ; 

Than  rarest  |(Crfiiii*es  drawn  f r< -jh  |>!  ints 
Sweeter  the  Zephyrs  b *lmiues*. 


U 

Ah  1 blighter  far  than  the  gil  le  i lining, 
Or  the  gems  and  gold  of  my  palace  hone, 
Are  the  flowers  our  f otsteps  press  : 


Still  is  tlic  stream,  the  sky  is  e'ear, 

\\e  will  leave  our  gauzy;  vestments  lu  re, 
The  spent  of  the  gentle  wind. 

O'  tneli  my  crown,  and  let  ns  brave 
The  murmuring  river's  placid  wave 
With  tresses  unconfined. 


Haste  ! hut  athwart  the  morning  1 
Wh.lt  object  meets  my  doubtful  gt 
L’ok,  maidens,  b>'k  ! n r ft*:* 
An  aged  palm,  by  tempests  rent. 
Hawn  from  its  desert  lume  is  s tit, 
To  pay  a visit  here. 
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No, — if  such  transient  "lance  may  tell, 
’Tis  Heimus’  hark,  or  Iris'  shell, 

I m peli’il  by  breezes  mild  : 

No, — ’tis  a skiff,  where  lies  at  rest, 
Calmly  as  on  a mother's  breast, 

A tender,  lovely  child. 

VI. 

He  sleeps, — and  one  might  deem  the  ne.->t, 
Borne  on  the  chanceful  wavelet’s  breast, 
Contain’d  a spotless  dove, 

Floating  the  sport  of  every  wave, 

Hock’d  as  if  cradled  in  his  grave, 

So  calm  the  waters  move. 


He  wakes  ! oh  hasten,  maidens  dear  1 
He  weeps  ! what  mother  without  fear 
Could  risk  such  innocence  ? 

He  spreads  his  arms — the  waters — hark  2 
Are  rougher — Is  a fragile  bark 
Of  re  oils  his  sole  defence  ? 

vnr. 

It  is  perchance  a Hebrew  child, 

Doom’d  by  my  father’s  mandate  wild 
fl'o  perish  from  the  earth. 

Sweet  babe  ! I will  thy  mother  be, 

And  thou  shalt  owe  thy  life  to  me, 

Though  not  thy  birth. 

IX. 

Thus  spoke  the  Pharoah’s  daughter,  while 
Her  joyous  band  beside  the  Nile, 

Follow’d  her  motions  wild  : 

Fairest  of  all  she  ilort’d  her  dress, 

And  in  her  native  loveliness 

Appear’d  Old  Ocean’s  child, 

x. 

The  water  ripples  o’er  her  feet, 

As  acting  on  the  impulse  sweet, 

She  touch’d  the  limpid  tide. 

The  ark  she  seizes, — O’er  her  brow, 

Pleased  with  her  burden,  came  a glow 
Of  purity  and  pride. 

XI. 

Parting  the  wave  the  tangled  reeds  displacing, 
She  gently  steps,  the  rescued  infant  placing 
On  the  damp  strand  ; 

While  one  by  one,  touch’d  by  his  helplessness, 
A kiss  upon  his  snowy  brow  to  impress, 
Advanced  the  maiden  band. 


Woman  ! who  for  thy  child  hast  fondly  craved 
Thy  God’s  protection,  see  him  saved, 

Nor  strive  thy  joy  to  smother  : 

Approach,  embrace  thy  Moses — neither  tears 
Nor  transport  will  betray  thy  fears, 

Iphis  is  not  a mother. 

XIII. 

Then,  when  the  maid  elate  and  triumphing 
Carried  the  liny  before  the  dreaded  king 
With  all  but  mother’s  feeling. 

Thus  sang  the  choir  of  angels,  high  above, 
Veiling  with  wings  of  snow  their  looks  of  love. 
Their  Maker's  praise  revealing  : 

XIV. 

’ Weep  no  more,  Jacob,  in  this  land  of  woe. 
Increase  not  with  thy  tears  the  sluggish  llow 
Of  Nile,  hasten  to  Jordan’s  strand. 

The  day  arrives,  when  Goshen’s  land  shall  see 
(Spite  of  the  hostile  ranks)  both  blest  and  free 
The  captive  band. 


A feeble  infant  iloating  on  the  surge, 

Chosen  of  God,  and  by  His  power  a scourge. 
Was  rescued  from  the  wave. 

Ye  that  deny  your  God,  from  this  be  taught — 
That  as  a babe  for  ancient  Israel  fought, 

A Babe  the  world  shall  save.” 


Of  all  clerical  wags,  one  of  the'  best  was  the 
Itev.  Anthony  Hodges,  who  appears  to  have 
held  the  living  of  Wytham,  or  Wighthain,  near 
Oxford,  from  about  1645  to  1085,  if  we  may 
believe  the  following  anecdote  about  him  re- 
corded in  one  of  Tom  Hearne’s  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  as  quoted  by  Syl- 
vanus  Urban  in  1804.  “Parson  Hodge3  of 
Wightham  made  a bargain  with  those  couples 
whom  he  married  that  if  they  did  not  repent 
of  their  wedlock  within  a year’s  time,  they 
should  present  him  with  a pair  of  glove3. 
Accordingly,  one  couple  who  did  not  repent 
within  that  time  presented  him  with  a pair  of 
gloves  made  out  of  the  skin  of  a lamprey, 
which  occasioned  the  following  verses,”  the 
handiwork,  in  all  probability,  of  the  parson 
himself : — 

Has  rectori  dant  nubentes 

Anno  post  non  pienitentes 

Chiiotbecas  nuptiales, — 

Quis  ostendet  rnihi  tales  ? 

EmIOHATION  F11OTI  THE  CONTINENT. An 

article  in  a Swedish  paper  contains  a great 
deal  of  interesting  matter  concerning  emigra- 
tion from  the  Continent  in  this  century.  From. 
Germany,  between  1840  anil  1860,  there  de- 
parted for  other  lands  1,546,000,  nearly  all  of 
whom  went  to  America  ; Switzerland,  between 
1851  and  1852  lost  24,000  of  her  citizens, 
who  went  to  Transatlantic  countries* ; in  the 
forty  years  ending  1860,  not  less  than 
208,000  Frenchmen  emigrated  to  countries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  besides  120,000 
who  emigrated  to  Algeria  and  Senegal.  The 
North  American  States  absorbed  27,000  emi- 
grants from  Italy  and  Spain.  In  the  short 
period  of  three  years  not  less  than  25,000 
Portuguese  took  up  their  residence  in  Brazil, 
whereas  not  more  than  2600  at  the  outside 
emigrated  to  America  in  the  forty  years,  includ- 
ing 1860.  Of  Belgians  80,000  wen  to  the 
United  States  between  1851  and  1860.  From 
1851  to  1857  there  left  Holland  30,000.  How 
many  have  quitted  Sweden  and  Denmark  there 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  in  the 
former  country  15,000  persons  were  supplied 
with  passports  between  1851  and  1860  ; while 
from  Deumark,  from  1820  to  1860,  the 
number  of  emigrants  did  not  exceed  6000,  the 
greater  part  went  to  the  Mormons. 
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bark,  which  has  been  cast  on  a lee-shore,  where 
merciless  wreck-seekers  have  plundered  its 
stores,  and  where  the  patriots  of  yesterday 
have  looked  down  upon  it  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, and  have  pronounced  it  unworthy  to 
bear  its  country’s  flag.’  I ought  to  have  lis- 
tened to  this  supposed  adviser  at  the  time  : 
but  I did  not,  and  the  star  went  down  below 
the  horizon,  to  appear  no  more.” 

In  1817  Mr.  Waterton  had  a narrow 
escape.  In  that  year  an  expedition  was  being 
formed,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  fur  the  exploration  of  the  River  Congo 
in  Africa,  and  Waterton  offered  his  services  as 
a volunteer.  But  the  vessel  engaged  for  the 
service  was  not  up  to  the  mark,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  too  kind  a friend  to  allow  him 
to  connect  his  name  with  a failure,  forbade 
him  to  go.  He,  however,  was  able  to  give  the 
exploring  party  some  useful  information, 
based  on  his  own  South  American  experiences  ; 
and  some  months  after,  when  in  Brazil,  he 
read  in  the  English  papers  of  the  failure  of  the 
Congo  expedition,  and  the  deaths  of  most  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1817-18,  we  find  him  in 
the  far  more  pleasant  latitudes  of  Rome  and 
its  neighbourhood  ; and  we  fancy  that  the 
stiff  and  starched  cardinals  and  other  ecclesi- 
astics must  have  stared  with  amazement  when 
they  saw  him  and  his  friend,  Captain  Jones, 
playing  the  following  tricks  in  the  “ Holy 
City,” — tricks  which,  we  should  have  fancied, 
Mr.  Waterton  himself  would  have  thought 
somewhat  irreverent,  if  performed  by  a Pro- 
testant : 

“ During  our  stay  in  the  Eternal  City,  I fell 
in  with  my  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Cap- 
tain Jones.  Many  a tree  we  had  climbed  to- 
gether in  the  last  century ; and,  as  our  nerves 
were  in  excellent  trim,  we  mounted  to  the 
top  of  St.  Peter’s,  ascended  the  cross,  and  then 
climbed  thirteen  feet  higher,  where  we  reached 
the  point  of  the  conductor,  and  left  our  gloves 
on  it.  After  this,  we  visited  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  contrived  to  get  on  to  the  head 
of  the  guardian  angel,  where  we  stood  on  one 
leg.” 

But  we  had  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Watertou’s 
“ Wanderings,”  and  the  Wourali  poison.  His 
book,  indeed,  is  somewhat  crude  and  inartistic, 
but  replete  with  interest  for  everyone  who  has 
an  eye  and  an  ear  for  nature.*  It  bears  from 

* Of  this  book,  a writer  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  ob- 
serves : — “ In  fact,  the  written  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  ‘The  Wanderings, ’ amused  our  grandfathers,  and 
was  reviewed  by  Sydney  Smith.  Everybody  knows  the 
story  of  the  alligator  in  the  Essequibo  which  he  bitted  with 
a log,  bridled  with  a rope,  and  rode  to  terra  Jirtna.  Every- 
body has  ‘ wandered  ’ with  the  enthusiast  in  the  luxuriant 
hanging  woods  of  the  great  river ; seen  along  with  him  the 
murderous  lianas  strangling  the  forest  trees — humming- 
birds, like  llashes  of  prismatic  light,  darting  in  and  out  of  | 


begiuiiing  to  end  the  stamp  of  having  been 
written  in  the  depth  of  tho  forests,  far  away 
from  books,  and  without  the  aid  or  help  of  any 
friend  or  companion  with  a taste  for  Nature’s 
works.  But  really,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
give  the  substance  of  them  to  our  readers,  we 
should  have  to  transfer  at  least  a quarter  of 
the  work  to  our  columns.  Wo  will,  therefore, 
only  say  that,  having  been  successful  iu  his 
search  after  the  Wourali  poison,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  Guiana,  he  brought  it  back 
with  him  to  England,  and  put  it  to  the  test  of 
practice,  inoculating  with  it  animals  which  had 
been  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  and  demonstrating 
that  the  poison  is  an  antidote  to  that  dreadful 
malady,  hydrophobia.  He  tried  its  effects, 
also,  on  a donkey,  sent  to  him  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  which  he  first  inoculated 
with  the  Wourali  poison,  and  then  restored  to 
health  by  artificial  respiration,  so  completely 
that  it  lived  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards. 
On  this  Mr.  Waterton  observes  : 

“ Mr.  Sewell  is  satisfied  that  this  Indian 
poison  is  capable  of  curing  the  dreadful  malady 
caused  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  make  the  experiment  on  some  per- 
son who  is  just  about  to  sink  under  the  virulence 
of  that  disease,  and  when  the  case  has  been 
declared  utterly  hopeless  by  the  faculty  who 
surround  the  bed  of  the  dying  man  ? I have 
a good  supply  of  the  real  original.  Not  long 
ago,  a gentleman  was  here,  and  begged  a small 
portion  of  it,  as  he  said  that  the  savans  of 
Paris  had  lately  tried  some  Indian  poison,  but 
without  effect.  I complied  with  his  request ; 
and,  on  opening  the  wax  in  which  the  poison 
is  enclosed,  I found  it  quite  soft,  and  ready 
for  use  ; although  it  had  not  been  looked  at 
for  above  twenty  years.  If  any  farmer  should 
have  one  of  his  cattle  bitten  by  a mad  dog,  I 
would  willingly  repair  to  the  spot  and  try  the 
effect  of  the  poison  on  the  animal.” 

Many  of  the  statements  of  adventures  in  Mr. 
Waterton’s  “ Wanderings,”  it  must  be  owrned, 
trench  very  closely  on  the  marvellous,  if  not 
on  the  miraculous,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  placed  them  in  the  same  category 
with  Baron  Munchausen  and  Gulliver’s 
Travels  ; and  the  work  was  severely  handled 
by  a portion  of  the  contemporary  press.  But 
the  book  has  stood  the  test  of  time  ; and  after 
making  every  allowance  for  the  amiable  eccen- 
tricities of  its  author,  it  must  be  owned  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  really 


the  magnolia  blossoms — noisy  toucans,  screaming  parrots, 
howling  monkeys,  lithe  marbled  serpents— butterflies  like 
the  Alorjiho  menelaus,  with  six  inches  of  steel-blue  satin  for 
wings — the  wonderful  inhabitants  of  the  wonderful  equa- 
torial region.  And  everybody  has  been  interested  in  hear- 
ing from  tlie  same  source  how  Waterton  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  Hawaii  poison  home,  and  the  long  blow  pipe  from 
which  the  Slaeoushie  Indian  puffs  death  into  great  and 
small  prey  alike.’ 
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popular  standard  books  of  foreign  travel,  and 
that  it  has  been  read  with  pleasure  and  delight 
wherever  the  English  tongue  has  penetrated  ; 
ami  the  one  bold  and  characteristic  deed  of  its 
author,  which  in  ho  modestly  narrated  m its 
pages — the  riding  of  a caiman  to  death — will 
at  oueo  rocur  to  everyone  who  has  read  it  as  a 
deed  of  daring  not  often  to  be  paralleled.  With 
respect  to  his  critics,  he  Hays,  w ith  some  feeling 
of  indignation,  in  his  autobiography  : — 

“ Unenviable  is  the  lot  of  him  whose  narra- 
tives are  disbelieved  merely  for  want  of  sutli- 
cifciit  faith  in  him  who  reads  them.  If  those 
who  have  called  my  veracity  in  question  would 
only  havo  the  manliness  to  meet  me,  and  point 
out  any  passage  in  the  book  which  they  con- 
sider contradictory  or  false,  I would  no  longer 
complain  of  unfair  treatment. 

“ If  they  can  show  that  l havo  deviated 
from  the  lino  of  truth  in  ouo  single  solitary 
instance,  I will  cousent  to  be  culled  an  im- 
postor ; and  thi'ii  may  the  \)'a)ukrin<jx  be 
trodden  under  foot,  and  bo  forgotten  for 
ever.’’ 

• In  1 S23 — 24  w'o  find  him  in  North 
America,  where  ho  seems  to  havo  carried  about 
with  him,  jus  usual,  a charmed  life.  At  all 
events,  he  tolls  us  that  in  the  latter  year  ho 
caught  so  severe  a cold  by  incautiously  taking 
a hot  bath  in  New*  York,  that,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “All  the  skill  of  Dr.  Hossack  could 
not  Imvo  saved  mo  from  consumption,  had  J 
not,  at  his  urgent  entreaty,  taken  myself  dll’  to 
a wanner  climate.  I was  bled  eight  times, 
and  I lived  for  six  weeks  on  little  inoro  than 
white  bread  and  tea.”  It  was  during  his  stay 
in  the  United  States  that  ho  was  fortuuate 
enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  ex- 
cellent naturalist,  Mr.  Ord,  * of  Philadelphia, 
with  whom  ho  kept  up  a long  and  familiar  cor- 
respondence. 

With  the  year  1825  the  owner  of  Walton 
Hall  seems  to  have  settled  quietly  down  on 
his  ancestral  estate  as  a Yorkshire  squire. 
From  that  date,  ;it  all  events,  he  never  \ isited 
the  Transatlantic  forests,  or  exposed  his  life 
under  tho  burning  sun  of  tho  Equator,  but 
contented  himself  with  “sauntering  leisurely” 
(as  ho  styles  it),  from  time  to  time,  with  his 
sisters  iu  law,  through  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  tho  South  of  Europe,  towards 
tho  sunny  shores  of  which  his  religion  Always 
appears,  most  naturally,  to  havo  drawn  his 
steps.  Ho  was  in  Belgium  during  tho  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  “the  revolution  for  real  liberty,” 
as  he  stylos  it,  obviously  in  contradistinction 
to  our  own  Devolution  of  1088,  to  which  lie 

Tho  gentleman  "at  the  i-Uvuil  hU'-rr.U'her  of  W ils  ni 
the  ornithologist.  * ' 


bore  as  holy,  or  as  deadly,  a hatred,  a n he  did 
towards  Bother  and  Calvin.  Ilo  says  of  him- 
self : — 

“ 1 was  in  Belgium  during  the  revolmion 
for  real  lilmrty  iu  religious  matter*  ; and  I 
wrote  a paper  for  the  Examiner,  in  which  I 
predicted  that  tho  game  would  shortly  lx?  up 
for  over  with  the  Dutch  tlag.  I went  into  tho 
largo  square  at  Bruges  to  see  the  Belgians 
engage  their  enemies.  As  the  balls  whistled 
on  all  sides  1 thought  I might  as  w«dl  live  to 
sue  tho  row  another  day  ; so,  observing  a door 
half  open,  l fell  much  inclined  to  get  under 
cover;  but  just  as  Firmed  at  the  threshold,  a fat 
old  dame  shut  the  door  full  iu  my  face.  ‘Thank 
you,  old  lady,’  said  I : 

‘ Felix  qucin  faciunt  aliena  perical.a  cant  am.’  " 

In  1829,  Charles  Waterton  became,  as  he 
says,  tho  “ happiest  man  iu  the  world  ” by  his 
marriage  with  a Miss  Edmonstone  ; but  she 
was  taken  from  him  iu  the  following  year, 
leaving  him  a widower,  with  an  only  child,  the 
present  owner  of  Walton  Hall.  “ It  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  convince  me,”  he  writes 
to  a friend,  “ that  all  felicity  hero  below  is 
no  more  than  a mere  illusive  and  trausitory 
dream  : and  1 bow  submissively  to  tho  ador- 
able decrees.  I am  left  with  one  fine  little 
boy,  who  looks  up  to  me  for  light  ; and  1 
trust  that  I shall  succeed  iu  imparting  it  to 
him.”  \\  hether  ho  was  likely  to  impart  this 
light  to  him  by  sending  * him  aftorw  irds  to 
be  educated  by  tho  Jesuits  at  Stonyhurst,  is 
a question  on  which  there  will  be  a diversity 
of  opinion  as  long  as  there  are  two  forms  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  world,- — in  other 
words,  to  the  cud  of  tune. 

Charles  Waterton’*  later  years  were  mainly 
employed  by  him  in  exercising  hospitality  as 
a country  gentleman,  the  otlice  of  a magistrate 
being  one  which  he  always  steadily  declined 
to  hold,  considering  himself  “ disabled  ” from 
so  doing  •“  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Bill,”  though, 
we  believe,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  t lie 
High  Shrievalty  m his  turn.  He  also  contri- 
buted from  time  to  time  to  several  pctiodicals 
a large  variety  of  ar  ticles  relating  to  various 
brjiuches  of  his  favourite  study  : the  best  of 
these,  jis  all  naturalist*  are  agreed,  were  those 
which  appeared  iu  Ills  fiieml  Mr.  Lou  ion’s 

* In  (ho  iiut'>)ii-vr-i|>liy  |ir<  ft\i-il  l<  the  •><-»*  n I •tvir  . f 
i Itffrln  IV.itrrtmT*  “ 1 I lie  neMcr  will  tin  I ilic  letter 

which  ho  luMn-mtsl  t"  hi*  *011  »n  *oinliiiif  him  to  (he  .Knout 
I'allotfo,  it  Moiiyhursl,  in  which.  t » i ere.i!  ilr  i!  . i c-\rcl- 
lont  mlvlw®,  lie  mill*  Iho  followim;  *ciitiinoiil.  wiih  «hl*ts 
few  nf  mfr  ro a lor*  will  *ynij«ithl’*u  t — “ tiirr'uHv  ut  W j*>r 
Inruhir  YrWnMifa  liny  will  injure  yon  nhllo  at  mlleso, 
iii-1  they  will  l*i  of  no  m. inner  of  u*o  to  you  win  n you  xltadi 
1,  ivo  loft  It  for  j{.H»|  " Thi*  oorl.unly  -loo*  nmi  hio»*n- 
*l«lcnt  with  the  i-h.imcn-r  of  i iii.in  who  love.1  all  mlm  .1 
uuure.  Anil  w.i*  (to  »iy  Iho  lo.nt ) no  enemy  to  hi*  own 
fellow*. 
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“ Magaziue  of  Natural  History,”  which  he 
subsequently  published  in  a collected  form. 

Air.  Waterton  was  by  no  means  a scientific 
naturalist,  like  Professor  Owen  or  Baron 
Cuvier.  He  was  on  the  contrary,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  words,  a <l  Must  levs,  abnormis  sa- 
piens,'” though  the  rest  of  the  line  is  inapplic- 
able, and  he  cannot  be  accused  of  having  had 
a crass#  Minerva.  His  strong  point  was 
actual  observation,  which  familiarised  him  to 
an  extent  scarcely  conceivable  by  any  one 
who  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
with  the  habits  of  the  tame  and  wild  animals 
about  wrhich  he  wrroto  so  pleasantly  and  chat- 
tily ; and  the  pages  of  his  “ Essays  on  Natural 
History  ” abound  consequently  with  the  most 
original  and  striking  anecdotes,  as  much  as 
his  “ Wanderings.”  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  add  that  his  writings  and  researches  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  cultivation  of  natural 
science  among  young  and  old,  and  that  his 
collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts  at  Walton  . 
Hall  wras  w ell  worth  a visit.  First  and  fore- 
most among  these  was  the  celebrated  croco-  | 
dile,  which  he  rode  and  killed,  and  which 
now  stands  upon  a landing-place  on  the  1 
great  staircase,  an  object  of  general  attrac- 
tion to  visitors.  The  house  was  hung  about 
with  the  trophies  of  his  expeditions,  and 
with  specimens,  prepared  like  life  itself,  from 
the  wood,  the  field,  and  river.  It  was 
Waterton  who  invented  the  new  method  of 
preserving  specimens  without  the  cumbrous 
drugs,  wadding,  and  wares  of  other  collectors. 
His  museum  contained  nothing  but  the  skins 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  so  adroitly  worked 
while  wet  and  fresh  that,  as  they  stiffened, 
every  muscle  and  ligament  is  shown  upon  the 
preparation.  The  ordinary  efforts  of  the  bird- 
stuffer,  who  succeeds  in  making  a pincushion 
of  his  subject  rather  than  a bird  or  beast, 
were  laughed  at  by  this  acute  observer  of  the 
actions,  air,  and  gestures  of  the  creatures  he 
had  studied  like  a book. 

The  Hall  itself,  of  which  we  give  an  engrav- 
ing above,  stands  on  a natural  island  of  solid 
rock  which  rises  out  of  an  inland  lake,  and 
the  whole  estate  is  surrounded  by  a formidable 
stone  wall,  inside  of  which  its  owner  would 
never  allow  a shot  to  be  fired.  Our  illustra- 
tion shows  the  old  entrance,  a water-gate,  the 
doors  of  which  still  show  the  marks  of  the 
cannon  balls  with  which  Oliver  Cromwell 
sought  to  destroy  the  older  mansion,  -when 
he  laid  siege  with  his  Roundhead  army  to  the 
loyal  cavalier  and  his  family,  zealous  defenders 
in  their  day,  if  not  of  “Church,”  at  all  events 
of  “ King.”  As  our  readers  will  see,  the  house 
has  no  great  architectural  attractions  ; but 
these  are  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the 


“ happy  family  ” of  aquatic  birds  who  made 
its  moat  their  home.  Indeed,  Walton  Hall 
was  famous  throughout  the  north  as  a new 
paradise  for  animals,  and  as  showing,  practically, 
what  might  bo  the  state  of  things  even  now, 
were  man  not  carnivorous  and  gifted  with  the 
irrepressible  bump  of  destructiveness.  Around 
the  lake  stretch  grounds  broken  into  every 
variety  of  wood,  meadow,  morass,  and  rivulet 
— all  encompassed  by  a lofty  wall,  entirely 
shutting  in  the  domain.  Thus  secured  from 
attack,  and  confiding  in  the  tried  favour  of 
the  master  of  the  estate,  birds  and  beasts  of 
every  known  British  species  came  to  live  with 
Charles  Waterton.  For  the  starlings,  owls, 
and  jackdaws,  he  built  lodgings  expressly  ; 
the  other  fern:  natune  took  apartments  as  it 
suited  them.  You  might  look  from  his  study 
window  and  see  the  “natural  bistory”  of  the 
British  islands  unrolled,  with  illustrations  by 
nature  herself.  Shy  herons  stood  on  one  leg 
under  the  windows  and  fished  ; pochards  and 
mallards  dived,  and  quacked,  and  circled 
about  the  water.  Canada  geese,  flying  over 
to  spend  the  winter  south,  saw  Waterton’s* 
tempting  oasis — perhaps  heard  of  it  from  in- 
telligent “anseres”  before — and  pitched  their 
tent  there.  Teal  bred  upon  the  lake  ; cor- 
morants passed  a pleasant  and  safe  month  or 
so  with  him,  till  the  herrings  were  ready  ; 
gulls  and  terns  of  all  kinds  put  Walton  Hall 
on  their  visiting  list  ; and  wild  swans  now 
and  then  dropped  hi  to  leave  a feather  or  two, 
by  way  of  bird-card,  upon  the  pleased  pro- 
prietor. Nothing  feared  him  ; nothing  got 
out  of  his  way  when  he  walked  about  his 
domain  ; on  the  contrary,  when  his  tall  figure 
strode  from  the  house  there  was  a rush  and 
flutter  of  wings  towards  him,  mindful  of  the 
barley  and  Indian  corn  with  which  his  shoot- 
ing jacket  was  always  stuffed.  No  gun  was 
ever  heard  in  the  sacred  precincts,  except 
when  the  spirit  of  evil,  in  the  form  of  a fox, 
got  inside  the  nine-foot  walls,  like  Satan  into 
Paradise,  and  made  havoc  with  his  innocent 
pets.  It  was  a strange  scene  ; but  “ it  was  an 
idea  like  others,”  and  it  proved,  and  proves  to 
this  day,  how  thoroughly  tameable  the  wildest 
creature  becomes,  so  soon  as  the  compact  of 
kindness  is  established  and  faithfully  observed 
on  the  part  of  man,  the  master  and  lord  of  all. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  man 
who  thus  “ loved  all  things  both  great  and 
small,”  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  fellow-man. 
As  a landlord,  as  a squire,  as  a neighbour,  as 
a friend,  as  a host,  he  was  simply  charming, 
in  spite  of  his  tall,  gaunt  figure,  .and  manners 
so  brusque  and  eccentric  * that  more  than  once, 

* Among  his  other  eccentricities,  we  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Wateiton,  though  unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  of  boasts. 
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be  tells  us,  be  was  mistaken  by  strangers  for  a 
— “damned  Yankee.”  But  bis  hospitality 
and  bis  open-hearted  nos*,  especially  towards 
those  who  shared  bin  tastes  for  natural  history, 
knew  no  bounds  ; nor  had  he,  we  fancy,  an 
enemy  on  earth,  except  the  spirit  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  against  which  he  was  perhaps 
the  more  indignant,  because  ho  conceived  it 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  ancestors1  sufferings. 
But  to  his  Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  and 
even  to  English  clergymen,  he  was  always 
flunk,  open,  honest,  and  generous,  and  ho 
could  always  distinguish  between  the  man 
whom  he  loved  and  the  opinions  which  ho 
detested. 

Well,  he  rest*  from  his  wanderings  and  his 
labours,  not  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village, 
but  in  a small  cemetery  at  the  top  of  the  lake 
which  ho  loved,  among  the  haunts  of  those 
water- fowl  whoso  cries  were  so  dear  to  his 
heart,  and  from  whom  in  death  ho  was  not 
divided.  On  the  Saturday  after  his  death, 
his  body  was  taken  from  tho  Hall,  through 
the  old  water-gate,  and  conveyed  on  board  of 
his  own  favourite  boat  to  its  final  resting-place, 
his  sorrowing  friends  and  relatives  following 
also  as  mourners,  in  other  boats  with  muffled 
oars.  And  there  ho  lies  beneath  the  shade  of 
two  venerable  overhanging  oak  trees  Which 
seem  to  weep  over  as  true  a “ Druid  ” as  the 
Thames  ever  wept  over  in  Thomson  at  Rich- 
mond. He  lies  in  a neat  mausoleum  of  his  own 
devising,  over  which  is  engraved  a simple  epi- 
taph, requesting  tho  visitor  to  “ Pray  for  the 
soul  of  Charles  Waterton,  born  June,  1782, 
died  May,  18615,  whose  wearied  bones  rest 
here.”  Surely  none  of  our  readers,  or  of 
visitors  to  tho  hall,  will  grudge  to  echo  hack 
the  words  “ Rtquiesmt  in  y/uce.” 

A life  like  that  of  Charles  N\  atortoif  cannot 


proved  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  fea- 
thered tribes  as  well  an  four-footed  into 

u state  of  all  but  primeval  tameness,  such  as 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  theirs  when 
Adam  ruled  over  them  in  Eden. 

Such  a man  can  never  have  lived  in  vain, 
nor  can  his  life  bo  regarded  as  profitless,  if 
lie  taught  Ids  friends  and  hu  neighbours  tho 
lesson  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Coleridge. 

He  lireth  best  who  lnveth  most 

All  thing*  both  great  an  1 small  ; 

and  if  lie  was  ablu  to  influence  his  tenantry 
and  dependents  in  the  direction  of  tenderness 
and  kindness  to  the  animal  creation,  as  being, 
like  ourselves,  a portion  of  God’s  handiwork, 
his  career  cannot  ho  said  to  have  been  pur- 
poseless ; and  he  may  Ihj  classed  among  tho 
benefactors,  not  only  of  Wasts  and  of  birds, 
but  also,  indirectly,  of  his  fellow-man.  Such 
a man's  good  deeds  live,  and  will  live  long 
after  him  ; and  though  being  dead,  yet  ho 
will  long  speak  by  his  example  around  tho 
woods  and  lake  of  Walton  Hall,  and  tell  tho 
good  people  in  the  neighbouring  market-placo 
of  Wakefield  that  “ a merciful  man  is  merciful 
to  Ins  beast.”*  Indeed,  he  will  have  done 
more  good  in  this  direction  by  his  example 
than  a dozen  “Societies  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Dumb  Animals,”  however  good  and 
excellent  in  their  purpose,  will  be  able  to 
effeet  ; and  for  two  reasons  : first,  because 
there  is  no  preaching  liko  practice  ; and,  se- 
condly, because  the  work  of  such  societies  is, 
and  muit  be,  mainly  negative,  whilst  his  was 
positive.  They  can  teach  the  working  man 
perhaps  to  abstain  from  beating  his  horse  or 
his  ass  ; but  Charles  \\  aterton  showed  bain 
how  to  love  everything  that  had  life  and  drew 
in  the  breath  of  heaven.  Such  a man  as 
Charles  Waterton  has  deserved  well  of  Ins  Rind, 


be  said  to  have  been  entirely  misspent,  if  it 


w ts  ,m  advocate  of  fre  ]Vl ci 1 1 bkssl-toHlntf  in  (ho  cane  of  hii 
fellow -creatures.  Thus  1*  Writes  : — 11  \finlit  1 am  on  plile- 
lmtnniy,  I in  iv  remark,  that  1 com!  lor  lifl!*ni»imlion  to  l>o 
the  root  iml  origin  of  almost  all  diseases.  fo  a ul Sim?  thin 
at  it#  earliest  st-Ufe  Is*-1*  been  my  eoiisBint  c.irr  .>iiice  my 
four  Hint  twentieth  year,  1 liavo  Ikjcii  hlixxlol  aWlve  one 
turn  I red  ami  ten  limes.  In  eighty  of  which  1 liavef  rfortned 
the  iji» niton  on  myself  <Wth  my  own  hau  l ibis.  with 
calomel  mu  l jalap  ini'xe  1 together,  tm  a purgative,  With  tho 
line  of  rhubarb  m occasional  cases  of  ilyacnUry.  uni  with 
vast  anil  often  rc|H«li*l  jotalions  of  p.w  lentil  Peruvian 
bark,  as  a rest-  >r.itive,  has  enabled  me  l«>  jrrsjTfih)  success, 
f illy’ with  sickness  when  I Was  Itir  aw  iy  from  medical  alii. 
In  c.Ww  where  laudanum  was  ahtilnltl’i  necessary,  I was 
always  extremely  caution*.  having  seen  far  t<»>  many  in 
stances  in  other  (xu  pie  iff  the  distressing  die  ts  pr-luced 
by  the  fre-fuent  u.so  of  till"  insidious  ilnij;.  My  seven  <t 
inals  'of  sickness  were  those  when  1 hail  ricouti  ul  with 
IfileniM  ini'  immation  at  the  %cry  time  that  1 was  lalxmrin/ 
under  tertian  iu;ue  In  those  c.ixes  the  «(fuo  hail  to  Ixsir  ill 
tho  bunlcn,  for  I knew  tint  it  was  n it  a TflVirftl  complaint  ; 
whereas,  intern  il  inflammation  w.is  nGl  to  lie  Irlittsl  with 
lor  one  moment.  Cu  lor  this  impression,  I would  fearlessly 
o|x  ti  a vein,  aval  would  trust  to  tho  Peruvian  Isark,  at  a 
later  period,  to  counteract  the  additiind  encouragement 
which  1 lv.ul  been  forced  to  (five  lo  the  aifiio,  through  the 
medium  of  the  l.uiect.  I am  now,  I lliioc,  in  as  |ierfcvt 
health  as  man  cau  be." 


and  it  cannot  bo  waste  of  space  or  pains  to 
remind  our  readers  of  the  philosopher's  blame- 
less existence,  or  to  im  ite  them  to  mingle  a 
sigh  with  file  clatter  of  the  magpies,  the  caws 
of  the  jackdaws,  the  whistle  of  the  teal,  the 
hoot  of  the  bittern,  the  chirp  of  the  tinehes, 
over  tile  grave  of  a naturalist  who  loved  “ man 
and  bird  and  beast.” 


* Tho  only  animal  h«  which  the  Squire  at  Walton  II  ■!!  re 
fused  to  J*rant  an  amnesty  was  the  " Hanoverian  " rat.  This 
Ik*.  ’ hu  ex(s’llusl  lr»m  his  premises  hy  paving  his  ••  >t- 
hulMimfs  with  tlwjfstanc.s.  and  joininif  the  mvlnff  with 
ItoNian  cement.  Ilo  i buckles,  with  infinite  (flee,  over  the 
fact  that  ahervas  these  ‘ 11  niovi  n >n  ifentlemeii  " li  i I 
" s trjsissiyl  the  famished  wolf  in  their  baldness,  and  in 
their  depredations  had  done  more  mi"  liief  than  l'u  is  of 
old  had  done  to  Hercules,"  have  .at  Uujft-h  "nude  them- 
selves so  reiwtrk-Jflily  scarce,  Unt  if  the.  owner  f the  Hall 
were  to  offer  twenty  pounds  sb  rluiif  f r the  capture  of  ■ 
single  specimen,  not  one  could  Is:  found  u|»ti  the  premNestt  ’ 
. 11  When  1 am  (fonc  to  dust,  if  my  ^le  st  sin  n d Inver 
over  the  mansion,  il  will  rejoice  to  hear  the  remark  ‘.hit  In 
the  yc  ir  of  crave  1SSU,  Charles  W aterton  effectually  clcaicd 
tile  premise.' of  Walton  Hall  of  ever/  Hanoverian  rut  b-th 
old  and  y.iun^.'' 
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We  hare  said  that  Mr.  Waterton  was 
throughout  life  a firm  adherent  of  the  religion 
to  which  his  fathers  had  belonged  ; and  he 
proves  his  faith  by  his  account  of  his  visit  to 
the  Ecstatiea  and  the  Addolorata  in  the  Tyrol, 
in  which  he  thoroughly  confirms  all  the  state- 
ments made  by  Lord  Shrewsbury.  A dash  of 
scepticism,  however,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
miraculous  peeps  out  at  times  ; as,  for  instance, 
when  he  resolves  the  cures  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  into 
“ supernatural  ” cures  obtained  by  prayer, 
when  earthly  aid  cannot  prevail.  His  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  public  ceremony  by  which 
the  beasts  of  burden  at  Rome  are  annually 
blessed,  is  based  not  so  much  on  the  idea  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  papal  or  priestly 
blessing  as  that  the  latter  is  likely  to  ‘‘insure 
to  these  poor  dumb  animals  a better  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  man  than  they  might  other- 
wise receive.  ” The  ceremony  itself,  however, 
he  elsewhere  calls  a “ scene  of  primeval  pity 
and  he  does  not  scruple  to  declare  his  full  be- 
lief in  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Jannarius. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  animal  creation  that  found 
“Liberty  Hall”  at  Walton:  the  very  trees 
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and  shrubs  seemed  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
the  place,  and  to  grow  and  flourish  in  an  ec- 
centric manner.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find 
a seedling  sprouting  up  from  a seed  dropped 
by  a waggish  bird,  perhaps  a jackdaw,  or  mag- 
pie for  instance,  through  the  pierced  centre  of 
a mill-stone,  and  then,  as  it  gradually  grew 
through  the  aperture  into  a small  tree,  lifting 
up  the  heavy  mass  some  inches  from  the 
ground.  A sketch  of  this  freak  of  tree-nature, 
taken  recently  at  Walton  by  that  accomplished 
naturalist,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  is  given  above 
Mr.  Waterton’s  “ Essays  ” and  “ Wander- 
ings ” — popular  as  they  were — did  not  escape 


the  hist  of  the  critics  and  reviewers,  more 
especially  Mr.  Swainson  and  Professor  Mac- 
gillivrav.  The  latter,  in  a volume  of  Larduers 
“Cabinet  Cyclopredia,”  accused  him  of  “a 
constant  propensity  to  dress  truth  up  in  the 
garb  of  fiction  and  the  latter,  not  very 
politely,  compared  him  to  the  carrion  crow. 
But  these  attacks  he  bore  with  good  humour, 
though  it  is  clear,  from  incidental  expressions 
in  his  “Autobiography,”  that  he  was  too  thin 
skinned  not  to  feel  them  keenly.  Indeed,  in 
“An  Ornithological  letter  to  W.  Swainson, 
Esq.,”  which  he  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  “Essays,”  he  gives 
back  tit  for  tat  pretty  freely,  and  defends  his 
own  plan  of  stuffing  birds,  and  his  own  obser- 
vations concerning  the  habits  of  owls,  rattle- 
snakes, pelicans,  “Hanoverian”  rats,  and  of 
other  specimens  of  Nature’s  handy-work. 

Ralph  de  Peverell. 

“A  TRUE  STORY.” 

Happening  to  be  spending  the  winter  of  the 
year  1360  at  Gibraltar,  I one  day,  in  the 
course  of  my  wanderings,  found  myself  in  the 
cemetery  set  apart  there  for  the  burial  of 
strangers,  Protestants,  and  the  like,  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Romish  communion.  It 
was  a bare  and  bleak  spot  enough,  situated  on 
very  high  ground,  and  there  was  not  much  in 
the  surrounding  details  and  picturesqueness  of 
the  graves,  as  sometimes  is  the  case  in  foreign 
burial-places,  to  interest  a sight-seer,  uith  one 
exception  : — In  the  extreme  eastern  comer, 
and  on  the  most  elevated  ground,  stood  a 
simple  white  cross  of  marble  with  the  initials 
“ M,  L.”  on  it,  and  the  date  of  the  person’s 
deatli  ; a wreath  of  flowers  encircled  the  stone, 
and  the  grave  was  evidently  very  carefully 
tended  and  watched,  presenting  thereby  a con- 
siderable contrast  to  those  of  the  other  strangers 
who  had  found  their  last  resting-place  on  that 
bleak  rock. 

So  struck  was  I with  the  neatness  of  this 
individual  grave,  that  seeing  an  old  man  work- 
ing hard  by,  I asked  him  if  there  was  any  par- 
ticular history  attached  to  it,  and  if  he  knew 
who  the  person  was  who  was  buried  there  ; 
his  answer  did  not  give  me  much  information, 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  the  grave  of  an 
English  lady  who  had  died  there  some  years 
before,  and  whose  husband  paid  him  (the  old 
man)  a small  sum  yearly  for  keeping  that  spot 
in  order,  and  supplying  the  cross  constantly 
with  flowers. 

This  little  incident  had  quite  passed  out  of 
my  mind  as  a matter  too  trivial  to  be  worth 
remembering,  till  I was  reminded  of  it  in  rather 
a startling  manner  a short  time  ;<go. 
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I was  staying  at  a country  house  in  York- 
shire, the  host  and  hostess  being  lioth  of  them 
old  and  dear  friends  of  mine,  w hen  lato  one 
evening  the  conversation  happened  to  turn 
upon  a subject  sufficiently  exciting  to  reuse 
the  most  sleepily-inclined  of  the  guests  into 
wakefulness.  It  was  debated  whether  instances 
had  ever  really  occurred  of  people  having  Icon 
buried  alive, — whether,  i.e.,  any  authenticated 
case  could  be.  stated  of  a man  who  had  fallen 
into  a trance,  had  be  tin  in  that  condition  buried, 
had  afterwards  come  to  life  for  a brief  interval, 
and  then  had  been  aullocated  in  his  cofiiu. 
Opinions  were  pretty  equally  divided  on  the 
subject  ; tho  one  party  affirming  that  it  was 
impossible,  in  the  present  shite  of  medical 
science,  for  anybody  to  meet  with  such  a hor- 
rible fate,  and  the  other,  though  apparently 
unable  to  cite  any  examples,  declaring  that 
they  were  sure  such  a thing  might  happen, 
though  they  admitted  at  the  same  time  that 
cases  of  that  nature  would  be  less  likely 
to  occur  in  England,  where  a reasonable  time 
elapsed  before  burial,  than  on  the  Continent, 
where  the  laws  enforced  the  interment  of  the 
body  so  soon  after  death.  In  the  midst  of 
the  discussion,  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  had 
seemed  to  take  hut  little  interest  in  it  one  way 
or  the  other,  suddenly  surprised  us  all  by  say- 
ing that  if  we  would  give  her  our  attention  for 
a short  time,  she  would  tell  us  a Btvry  on  that 
very  subject,  and  relate  what  had  truly  oc- 
curred to  a near  relative  of  her  own,  many 
years  before. 

“ You  may  have  often  heard  me  mention,” 
she  said,  turning  to  me,  “ my  two  cousins, 
Charles  and  Frank  Livingston,  though  I don  t 
much  think  you  have  ever  had  a personal  ac- 
quaintance with  either  of  them.  It  is  just 
twenty  years  ago  now  that  they  fell  in  love 
with  two  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Yorkshire, 
sisters  and  heiresses,  whose  names  were  Mary 
and  Florence  Arden.  As  the  progress  of  their 
love  affairs  lias  not  much  to  do  with  the  gist 
of  my  story,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that 
everything  went  on  very  satisfactorily,  and 
that  in  due  course,  and  on  the  same  day, 
Mary  and  Florence  became  the  wives  of  my 
two  cousins,  Charles  and  Frank  respectively. 
Mary  was  the  eldest  sister,  though  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage  she  was  barely  nineteen,  and 
to  my  mind  the  most  taking  and  loveable  of 
the  two  ; of  course,  Frank  thought  differently, 
and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  he  did  so. 

“1  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  the  happy 
couples  passed  their  honeymoons  very  plea- 
santly in  visiting  various  spots  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  afterwards  settled  down  a 
few  miles  from  each  other  in  close  proximity 
to  the  city  of  York  itself. 

I 


‘•The  marriages  happened  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  following  autumn,  much 
to  tho  delight  of  the  two  brides,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a yacht  should  be  chartered  for  a 
few  months,  and  the  winter  spent  m cruising 
about  from  place  to  place  : — their  ideas  chiefly 
pointed  towards  the  Mediterranean,  as  they 
one  and  all  had  a great  desire  to  visit  Malta 
and  Gibraltar,  and  moreover,  if  possible,  to 
land  in  Africa  ; the  latter  I believe  merely 
that  they  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying 
that  they  had  once  been  there.  Gibraltar  was 
to  be  the  fir.-t  place  on  the  list,  and  accord- 
ingly, after  experiencing  a rather  rough  voyage, 
which  tested  their  capabilities  a*  sailors  to  a 
considerable  extent,  they  found  themselves  an- 
chored off  that  huge  rock.  They  saw  all  that 
w.ts  to  be  seen  in  the  shajm  of  the  fortifications, 
»fcc. , and  among  other  places  that  they  were 
taken  to  visit  was  the  Lurying-ground  set 
apart  for  strangers  who  were  not  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Mary  Livingston,  who  had  been,  so 
they  afterwards  recollected,  silent  and  appa- 
rently pre-occupied  all  that  day,  when  she  first 
caught  siglit  of  the  cemetery  starte  1,  and 
seemed  surprised  ; after  they  had  looked  about 
them,  and  lamented  the  general  untidiness  that 
prevailed,  she  suddenly  astonished  them  all  by 
walking  to  one  comer  of  the  ground  more  ele- 
vated than  the  rest,  where  she  stopped,  and 
planting  her  foot  on  a certain  spot  said  that 
she  was  going  to  relate  a curious  dream  she 
had  had  the  previous  night.  • 

“She  dreamt,  she  said,  first  that  she  was 
lying  in  the  cabin  of  the  yacht  sick  almost  unto 
death  ; that  her  husband  aud  sister,  standing 
by,  seemed,  by  their  actions  and  gestures, 
to  imagine  that  she  was  dead  ; but  though 
she  was  all  this  time  conscious  of  what  was 
taking  place,  yet  she  was  utterly  unable  to 
more  hand  or  foot,  or  to  make  any  sound  to 
attract  their  attention  : in  the  second  part  of 
her  dream  she  seemed  to  be  carried  on  men’s 
shoulders,  still  perfectly  conscious,  along 
the  road  they  had  just  traversed,  that  she 
passed  by  their  aid  into  the  cemetery,  and  that 
the  men  deposited  their  burden  on  that  very 
spot,  where  she  then  stood  : — a grave  had 
been  dug,  apparently  for  her,  she  supposed, 
and  she  was  buried,  so  it  seemed  to  her  in  bir 
dream,  alive,  but  motionless  and  powerless  to 
help  herself  in  any  way.  l’he  horror  of  her 
situation,  as  she  was  being  lowered  into  the 
earth  seemed  to  give  her  strength,  and  in  the 
act  of  striving  to  cry  out  she  awoke  : what 
a*emW  so  curious  to  her  was,  that  though  she 
had  never  seen  the  burial-ground  before,  or  the 
road  that  led  to  it,  yet,  when  she  came  to 
visit  them  the  day  after  her  dream,  she  found 
that  the  reality  was  exactly  like  the  dream.’’ 
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“ Well,  but,”  I interrupted,  “ you  haven’t 
told  us  anything  yet  that ” 

“ Excuse  me,”  replied  our  hostess,  “ but  if 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  waiting  till  f 
have  iinished  my  story  you  will  find  you  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain. 

“Her  husband  and  her  friends  laughed  at 
Mary  for  her  evident  belief  in  her  dream,  and 
ascribed  the  wholo  circumstance  to  indigestion  ; 
they  did  not,  however,  stay  much  longer  in 
the  cemetery,  but  returned  to  the  yacht. 

Two  days  afterwards,  and  on  the  evening 
before  that  on  which  they  had  purposed  leaving 
Gibraltar,  Mary  Livingston  was  suddenly  taken 
ill  ; a doctor  was  at  once  sent  for,  who  pro- 
nounced her  attack  to  be  a slight  one  of  ’ 
cholera,  assuring  her  friends  at  the  same  time  1 
that  they  need  not  be  tinder  any  apprehension  i 
of  danger.  Next  day,  however,  her  symptoms 
changed  for  the  worse,  and  so  rapidly,  that 
before  evening  it  was  evident  that  she  was 
sinking  fast,  and  that  no  hopes  could  be  re- 
tained of  her  recovery.  She  died  during  the 
night.  Her  husband,  as  you  may  imagine, 
was  overcome  with  grief,  but  he  had  to  stiile 
his  feelings,  and  settle  all  things  connected 
with  her  funeral,  which  was  obliged  to  take 
plaee  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  after  she 
died. 

“All,  as  1 was  told  afterwards,  happened  ac- 
cording to  that  dream  of  hers  ; she  was  carried 
along  that  steep  road,  and  her  grave  had  been 
dug  on  the  very  spot  where  but  a few  days 
ago  she  had  stood  before  them  full  of  life  and 
beauty  ; but  strange  to  say,  and  almost  incre- 
dible, neither  her  husband  nor  her  sister  remem- 
bered the  circumstance  of  her  relating  her 
dream  to  them  ; and  it  was  not  till  some  six 
or  seven  months  afterwards,  that  one  evening 
in  the  twilight  of  their  Yorkshire  home,  the 
memory  of  the  stroll  through  the  burial-ground 
and  the  event  connected  with  it  flashed  across 
the  mind  of  the  widowed  husband,  Remorse 
at  the  thought  of  its  being  now  all  too  late 
was  his  first  feeling,  and  then  an  irrepressible 
desire  seized  him — a longing  to  see  if  his  dar- 
ling’s dream  had  come  true,  and  if  she  had,  in 
reality,  been  buried  alive.  As  fast  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  so,  he  hurried  to  Gibral- 
tar ; it  was  with  some  diifieulty  that  he  ob- 
tined  permission  to  have  the  grave  opened, 
and  when  he  had  succeeded  he  found  that  his 
worst  fears  had  been  realised  ; there  was  no 
doubt  left  in  his  mind  that  his  wife  had  re-  1 
covered  consciousness  after  she  had  been  sup-  1 
posed  by  all  to  be  dead,  for  the  body  was 
turned  partly  on  one  side,  as  if  with  the  efi'ort 
of  trying  to  free  itself  from  the  icy  grasp  of 
the  tomb.  From  the  date  of  that  discovery,  1 
he  has  never  ceased  to  leproaelx  himself  for 


being  in  some  part  the  cause  of  her  death  : 
but  he  has  never  ceased  to  wonder  how  it  was 
that  the  recollection  of  that  dream  of  hers  passed 
so  quickly  from  his  mind,  and  was  not  revived 
till  so  long  afterwards. 

“Her  grave,  he  told  me,  is  marked  by  a white 
cross  of  marble,  with  the  initials  M.  L.  on  it, 
and  the  date  of  her  death.” 

The  tale  of  our  hostess  was  finished  ; and  as 
she  ended  the  memory  of  that  grave  with  its 
wreath  of  flowers  and  the  bleak  graveyard 
came  into  my  mind,  and  made  the  probability 
of  the  story  more  apparent  to  me.  I have 
told  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me  ; for  myself 
I believe  it  to  be  true  : for  my  readers,  they 
must  decide  for  themselves. 

The  names,  of  course,  have  been  altered,  as, 
for  aught  I know  to  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  actors  in  that  curious  dream  are  living, 
still. 


METEOROLOGY  OF  THE  YEAR  1804. 

If  any  one  is  in  want  of  a pet  science,  let 
us  recommend  him  to  meteorology.  Properly 
speaking,  the  word  means  a knowledge  of  ex- 
alted things ; but  it  is  easy  to  become  a 
working  meteorologist,  without  at  all  pene- 
trating to  the  regions  of  pure  intellect.  The 
great  Attic  comedian  introduces  us  to  Socrates 
suspended  in  a cradle  from  the  roof  of  his 
study,  that  he  may  be  the  nearer  to  ethereal 
truths,  and  better  able  to  breathe  the  finer 
air  of  speculation  ; but  such  metaphysical  re- 
searches may  be  so  justly  styled  cloudy,  that 
we  should  certainly  not  recommend  them  to  a 
practical  man  in  search  of  a hobby.  From 
them,  however,  the  word  meteorology  is  natu- 
rally transferred  to  a knowledge  of  the  weather 
as  affected  by  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  close- 
ness of  the  transition  comes  out  in  the  same 
scene,  where  Socrates  after  learnedly  theo- 
rising on  the  nature  of  rain,  is  recalled  to, 
ordinary  life  and  matter  of  fact  by  his  scholar 
saying  he  had  always  thought  hitherto  that 
rain  arose  from  Jupiter  pouring  water  through 
a sieve.  The  connection  is  still  more  amus- 
ingly illustrated,  when  the  sage  proceeds  to 
compare  thunder  to  the  internal  effects  likely  1 
to  be  produced  by  eating  too  much  broth  ! 
From  this  homely  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
seen  that  meteorology  is  undoubtedly  a safe 
and  absorbing  science  for  a plain  man  heartily 
to  take  up.  Let  any  one  set  up  a rain  gauge  in 
his  garden,  a thermometer  and  barometer  in  his 
hall,  and  he  may  reasonably  deem  himself  a 
weather  prophet.  Admiral  Fitzroy,  in  his 
Report  of  the  Meteorological  Office  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  issued^last  year,  gives  admi- 
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ratio  instructions  for  advantageously  corn-  j 
bining  the  indications  of  those  latter  instru- 
ments, which  are  the  sheet  anchors,  as  it 
were,  of  the  meteorologist. 

This  science  of  the  weather  possesses  every 
requisite  for  a perfect  hobby.  Not  only  can 
its  votary  take  observations  and  compare  them 
with  those  taken  by  other*}  but  he  obtains  a sul>- 
ject  of  daily,  even  hourly  interest.  Forecasts 
male  during  the  day,  and  corrected  by  the 
actual  results,  may  be  supplemented  by  regis- 
tration of  the  phenomena  at  night.  The  me- 
teorologist is  furnished  with  topics  that  will 
make  him  a welcome  guest,  at  every  dinner 
table,  more  especially  in  the  country,  where 
weather  prospects  are  the  staple  of  conversa- 
tion. Ho  need  never  more  tremble,  if  un- 
warily caught  at  a stance  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. There  is  sure  to  be  a paper  on 
“extremes  of  temperature,”  <>r  “the  dew- 
point,” which  will  interest  him.  Gan  he  not 
always  make  a sensation  there  himself  too,  by 
volunteering  a few  remarks  on  “ the  l.ate 
scarcity  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  as  observed 
at  a station,  very  abnormal  ill  its  results?” 
He  may  now  even  look  Admiral  Fitzroy’s 
drum  and  cone  in  the  face  like  an  honest  man, 
who  is  not  to  be  lightly  terrified  by  a scientilic 
bugbear  (always  provided  ho  is  not  going  off 
by  the  next  steamer).  Nay;  if  unlucky 
enough  to  be  benighted  on  Cumberland  fell  or 
Scottish  tnoor,  meteorology,  to  parody  Cicero’s 
famous  eulogy  on  literature,  will  bring  its 
own  comfort  by  passing  the  night  with  him, 
ami  enabling  him  to  observe  atmospheric 
changes  of  great  importance  to  science.  In 
tine,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every  sta- 
tion of  life,  no  hobby'  is  so  generally  useful  as 
meteorology. 

Having  thus  introduced  our  subject,  let  us 
make  a few  remarks  on  last  year’s  weather, 
by  way  of  exemplifying  the  above.  It  may 
be  rioted  in  the  outset  that  18G4  was  emi- 
nently a capricious  year.  Availing  ourselves 
of  Mr.  Symons’  published  tables  of  rainfall, 
we  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  outcry  about 
drought,  which  was  universally  heard  last 
summer,  out  of  forty  typical  stations  nf  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  where  observations  wore 
takou,  only  nine  obtained  the  least  rainfall 
during  that  year  of  their  continuous  records. 
Cossey,  near  Norwich,  carries  off  the  palm  for 
least  rainfall  amongst  the  English  stations, 
with  14*48  inches.  In  fact,  sinee  1800, 
Norfolk  has  only  received  the  rainfall  of  three 
years  instead  of  four.  In  many  places,  how- 
ever, the  fall  was  rather  above  the  average. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  compare  these 
statistics,  will  be  able  to  see  through  their 
usual  divergencies  the  prevalence  of  what 


may  be  tunned  the  general  law  uf  British 
rainfall.  Least  rain,  that  is,  falls  in  the 
eastern  counties  ; it  increases  in  depth  to- 
wards the  western  counties,  exceeds  them 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  culmi- 
nates in  the  Lake  district.  All  the  western 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  aro  extremely 
wet,  as  might  bo  expected  from  the  Atlantic 
mists  breaking  on  the  summits  of  tin  lr  moun- 
tain ranges. 

Mr.  Symons  supplies  us  with  a dozen  typical 
stations  iu  Scotland,  where  the  rainfall  has 
been  registered  for  several  years.  It  may 
shi.w  the  character  of  last  year  iu  that  portion 
of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  to  state,  that  iu 
no  instance  was  1804  the  driest  year  in  the 
record.  The  least  amount  of  rain  which  fell 
at  these  dozen  stations  during  1884  was 
25*5G  inches,  at  Both  well  Castle,  Lanark 
(where  the  least  depth  registered  during 
twenty  previous  years  of  continuous  observa- 
tion, was  19*88  inches  in  1855)  ; and  thn 
greatest  amount  was  at  I'ortree,  Isle  of  Skye, 
89*5*4  inches  against  87 '90,  the  least  amount 
iu  I860.  Of  all  the  Scotch  stations,  most 
rain  invariahly  falls  at  Portree,  so  that  for  it 
to  register  the  least  amount  during  five  years 
of  observation  in  186®,  which  everywhere  else 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  an  exceptionally 
rainy  year,  “ little  else  than  one  long-con- 
tinued winter,”  as  Mr.  Lowe  has  called  it,  is 
a curious  instance  of  the  exceedingly  capri- 
cious character  of  meteorological  phenomena. 
To  assure  the  natives  of  Portree  thar  we  aro 
not  rashly  libelling  their  climate,  wo  may  con- 
trast with  last  year  the  year  18G3,  the  rainiest 
year  upon  record  in  their  annals,  when  the 
largo  quantity  of  148 '89  inches  fell,  greater 
than  the  amount  registered  at  any  other  place 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  exception 
of  Seath  waite,  iu  Cumberland,  where  in 
18G1  fell  the  enormous  quantity  of  ISf'SB 
niches. 

To  contrast  briefly  the  climate  of  Ireland 
last  year,  by  taking  KUlaloe  and  Dublin,  a 
western  and  an  eastern  station,  and  comparing 
their  records  with  thoso  of  the  last  three  years, 
it  will  be  found  that  18G4  was  decidedly  a 
dry  year. 


Station* 

County. 

isr.l.  1 Sffl!. 

18*3.  l*i*.  1. 

KillaW 

. Clare. ....... 

51S1  17-37 

j-Mi  ra  >-i 

UubKn  

IhiUIn  . . 

so-is 

•.*-.73 

The  same  fact  would  be  still  more  evident 
were  a fuller  induction  made.  Wo  have  dealt 

so  largely  in  figures,  that  wo  may  Ik*  allowed 
to  state  as  a simple  method  of  realising  what 
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•in  abundant  rainfall  is  to  a district,  that  100  other  comparison  would  carry  us  back  to  1800. 
tons  of  water,  it  has  been  calculated,  are  At  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  0‘29  inch 
poured  on  every  acre  of  it  for  every  one-  of  rain  was  registered,  of  which  0 -20  fell  on 

hundredth  of  an  inch  of  r;dn  that  falls.  the  3rd.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  small 

The  winter  of  1804-5  was  far  more  notice-  quantity  within  the  past  ten  years  was  in 
able  with  us  for  its  length,  than  for  the  February,  1857,  when  0 ‘34  inch  was  collected, 
severity  of  its  weather.  We  ourselves,  re-  We  can  testify  personally  to  the  drought  of 
siding  in  one  of  the  English  eastern  counties,  duly,  18G4,  on  the  east  coast  of  Devon,  gene- 
a few  miles  from  the  sea,  registered  its  greatest  rally  a rainy  locality,  but  during  that  month 
cold  as  occurring  in  February,  11  degrees,  the  old  ladies  who  tenant  its  pretty  villas 
Fahrenheit.  On  the  Continent,  however,  it  had  to  buy  water  at  so  much  a bucket 
was  a very  cold  winter.  In  Russia,  par-  for  their  gardens.  But  Cornwall,  perhaps 
ticularly,  it  was  one  of  the  severest  known , owing  to  its  normal  rainy  climate,  of  which 
the  thermometer  having  been  so  low  as  20  the  characteristic  proverb  of  the  county  tells, 
degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit.  Everywhere  “it  rains  in  Cornwall  once  every  week  day, 
the  remark  has  been  made,  how  many  old  and  twice  on  a Sunday,”  suffered  more  severely 
people  have  died.  No  weather  is  so  fatal  to  than  any  other  locality.  At  Bodmin,  during 
them  as  a long  cold  season.  At  present  we  | May,  June,  and  July  last  year,  onljT  5 "03 
have  so  many  a priori  views  of  the  unhealthi-  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  mean  of  the  previous 

ness  of  sewers  and  stagnant  water,  that  it  1 fourteen  years  gives  9 ‘60  as  the  usual  supply 

might  reasonably  be  supposed,  owing  to  the  for  that  time.  Consequently,  Cornish  agri- 
dry  summer  of  18G4,  that  during  its  con-  culture  suffered  severely.  Pasturage  being 
tinuanee  the  country  Would  have  been  ex-  burnt  up,  beef,  mutton,  and  dairy  produce 
tremely  healthy.  The  contrary,  however,  is  rose  to  very  high  prices.  In  some  places 
really  the  case,  for  a very  wet  season  effectu- 
ally flushes  the  drains,  and  clears  off  the  in- 
jurious obstructions,  the  welcome  home  of  all 
zymotic  diseases.  Thus  the  wet  summer  of  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  such  a sear- 
18G0  was  far  more  healthy  than  the  corre-  city  of  rain  had  not  been  experienced  in  the 
sponding  dry  one  of  1864.  At  Leek,  in  west.  Harvest,  in  the  midland  counties,  did 
Staffordshire,  w’here  an  exellent  system  of  not  suffer  so  much  as  was  anticipated,  except 
public  drainage  is  in  action,  Mr.  Farrow,  who  that  on  some  thin  lands  the  crops  were  short 
registers  its  rainfall,  remarks,  “ that  the  in  the  straw  ; root  crops,  however,  and  espe- 
greater  the  number  of  days  upon  which  the  cially  turnips,  were  failures.  Consequently 
rainfall  furnishes  the  sewers  with  a quantity  hay  and  dairy  produce  has  been  extremely 
of  water  equal  to  thirty  gallons  per  head  on  dear  this  spring  ; and,  owing  to  the  long  winter, 
the  population,  the  lower  is  the  number  of  grass  is  very  late  in  shooting  forth.  From 
deaths  that  occur  from  zymotic  disease.  This  the  high  price  at  which  wool  is  selling,  this  , 
rule  has  held  good  for  three  years.  Observa-  state  of  tilings  reacts  very  seriously  upon  , 
tion  warrants  me  in  concluding,  that  forty  farmers,  and  ultimately  tells  upon  the  happi- 
gallons  of  water  per  head  per  day  is  the  ness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  With  such 
amount  required.”  Thus  curiously  may  the  great  issues  is  meteorology  fraught, 
registration  of  rainfall,  which  men  have  been  It  is  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
wont to  wonder  at  in  other  days  as  the  use-  tent  of  the  world  over  which  meteorological 
less  occupation  of  an  enthusiast,  contribute  peculiarities  make  themselves  felt,  that  the 
in  the  hands  of  thoughtful  men  to  the  im-  same  exceptionally  hot  weather  prevailed 
provement  of  our  sanitary  knowledge,  and  during  last  summer  in  India.  An  observer 
react  as  “ fruits,”  which  not  even  the  most  writes  from  Humerpoor,  Bundelcund,  of  June, 
practical  can  sneer  at,  upon  the  welfare  of  I 18G4,  “ The  heat  this  year  is  intense.  The 
mankind.  rains  which  usually  set  in  about  the  15th  of 

Undoubtedly  the  main  feature  of  interest  the  month,  have  not  yet  (July  1)  made  their 
which  meteorologists  will  find  in  18G4,  arises  appearance.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
from  the  long  drought  of  its  summer.  In  people  are  suffering  severely  from  all  kinds  of 
most  districts,  July  was  hot  and  dry  to  an  disease,  and  death  is  rife.”  At  Berkhampstead, 
extenl  unexampled  for  many  years.  We  Herts,  the  temperature  on  August  5th  rose 
select  a few  instances  published  at  the  time,  to  85^-  in  the  shade,  the  highest  since  the 
to  show  the  exact  figures.  At  Birmingham  summer  of  1859.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
only  0 '7  inch  of  rain  fell  during  the  month,  compare  this  with  the  heat  registered  in  India 
We  must  go  back  to  July,  1825,  for  another  during  June.  At  Humerpoor,  on  two  days, 
such  month,  when  0‘32  was  collected.  An-  the  thermometer  rose  to  114  degrees  ; from 


green  crops  had  to  be  cut  to  supply  the  cattle. 
At  Camborne  and  Redruth,  scores  of  men 
were  employed  carrying  water  from  the  rivers, 
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107  to  110  was  the  average  viaximum  height 
during  the  month,  and  78  was  the  lowest 
figure  registered,  and  that  only  on  one  day. 
On  the  S9th,  owing  to  a thunder-storm, 
occurred  the  enormous  variation  in  tempera- 
ture of  82  degrees. 

After  the  long  drought  with  us,  when  rain 
did  come,  it  was  generally  very  Violent.  A 
curious  circumstance  illustrative  of  this  oc- 
curred in  October,  at  Great  Grimsby.  In 
the  largo  dock  there,  appropriated  to  lishiu  * 
smacks,  which  at  low  water  becomes  very 
shallow,  float  tubs,  full  of  cod-ti.sh,  perforated 
with  holes  to  allow  of  free  circulation  of 
water.  In  these  the  captive  fish  are  safely 
kept,  till  a supply  is  required  for  the  market  ; 
and  the  tubs  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  During 
a low  tide  one  day  the  rain  came  down  with 
such  vehemence  into  the  dock,  as  to  alter 
the  projiortion  of  salt  water  so  greatly  that 
it  killed  the  fish,  and  caused  a serious  loss 
to  their  owners  before  the  flowing  tide  re- 
turned. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  point  out  a few  more 
departments  of  meteorology,  well  suited  for 
any  one  to  tako  up  as  a special  study.  “ It 
is  a strange  thing,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “ how 
littlo  people  in  general  know  about  the  sky 
and  though  he  refers  to  our  artistic  percep- 
tion of  its  beauties,  the  same  may  be  aHirmud 
of  metoorologie  d investigation.  Day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  the  whole  field  above  ns  changes, 
clouds  arise  and  drift  over  or  pour  forth  their 
contents;  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  science, 
except  in  regular  observatories,  condescends  to 
note  their  variations  or  thoOriso  on  their  ap- 
pearance. In  Germany  it  is  upon  record 
that  two  brothors  devoted  a lifetime  to  hourly 
registration  of  the  clouds,  and  though  such 
devotion  to  meteorology  as  this  may  savour 
too  much  of  enthusiasm  for  sober  English- 
men, it  is  indubitable  that  any  one  blessed 
with  a good  share  of  perseverance  amongst  us 
might  make  during  his  leisure  moments  many 
valuablo  observations  on  the  diverse  aspects 
of  clouds.  The  precise  effects,  again,  that 
comets  and  eclipses  have  upon  weather,  is  i 
part  of  meteorology  which  is  still  very  obscure. 
How  that,  mysterious  agent  electricity  (to  say 
nothing  of  magnetic  influences)  acts  upon 
climate  is  another  question,  which  much  re- 
quires devoted  adherents  for  its  elucidation. 
Some  people  may  be  unaware  that  the  amount 
of  fog  which  hangs  round  our  island  shores  is 
regularly  measured  by  the  lighthouse  keepers 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  dust  as 
every  drop  of  rain  that  falls  is  eagerly  col- 
lected hv  meteorologists,  so  every  ray  of  sun- 
shine that  gladdens  the  island,  from  the  pale 
flicker  that  presage!  an  autumnal  sunset,  to 


the  full  flush  of  July’s  radiance,  is  also  care- 
fully registered  at  many  places  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  .Scotland  alone,  at 
above  fifty  stations  of  the  Meteorological 
Society,  returns  are  regularly  obtained  of  the 
number  of  hours  of  sunshine.  Wo  quote  a 
sample  of  the  curious  information  they  give. 
In  the  eight  years  1857  Of,  the  sunniest 
month  was  May  in  three  instances,  June  in 
three  instances,  July  in  two.  During  the 
six  months  from  April  to  Septemh-r,  the 
summer  half  of  the  year,  there  were  1 1 51 
hours  of  sunshine  in  1 S '* 7 , 1‘dol  in  18.58, 
1 JOl  in  185'J,  H58-J  in  I860,  1 •)'.» » in  1861, 
103#  in  1.H02,  1183  in  ISC.J,  lS3»  in  1801. 
The  number  in  1858  averaged  very  nearly 
seven  hours  of  sunshine  a day  in  these  six 
months.  Registration  of  the  force  and  pre- 
valence of  wind  by  the  anemometer,  is  a por- 
tion of  meteorological  science  invaluable  on  tho 
face  of  it  to  tin*  large  commercial  and  naval 
interests  of  the  kingdom.  Instead  of  specula- 
ting on  weather  prospects  from  lunar  theories, 
as  some  are  still  found  doing,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  more  practical  results  could  bo  ob- 
tained by  persevering  study  of  tho  laws  of 
storms  and  correction  of  hypothetical  gene- 
ralities by  a reference  to  local  registrations  of 
the  anemometer. 

Tho  reader  will  seo  that  these  varied  aspects 
of  meteorology  represent  broken  echoes  of  the 
great  question  to  which  that  science  as  a 
whole  endeavours  to  find  the  tmo  answer, 
how  far  and  by  what  methods  may  man 
liopo  to  modify  climate  to  suit  the  exi- 
gencies of  modern  civilisation.  In  a futuro 
paper  we  may  enter  more  fully  upon  its 
con-i  deration.  M. 

A VISIT  TO  ISCIIlV 

Aftkk  a tiresome  journey  from  Rome,  my 
brother,  his  friend,  and  myself  arrived  at 
Naples  in  a carriage  which  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  hire,  all  the  places  in  the  diligence 
having  been  taken  for  a fortnight. 

When  comfortably  established  at  our  inn, 
wo  proceeded  to  v i-it  the  various  objects  of 
interest  in  tho  neighbourhood.  I shall  not, 
however,  dwell  on  the  wonders  of  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  the  curiosities  of  tho  Mtiseo 
liorhonico,  or  the  varied  lieautirs  of  the  sur- 
roun  ling  country,  nor  evt  u describe  tho  mass 
of  sulphurous  vapour  issuing  from  the  erater 
of  Vesuvius.  At  Naples  we  had  deemed  it  a 
cloud  resting  on  tho  summit,  but  when  on  an 
excursion  to  the  mountain  we  became  involved 
in  tho  said  cloud,  we  heartily  joined  in  Mr. 
Barker's  remark,  “ That  thoro  was  something 
in  it  after  all  ” I will  strive  to  describe,  as 
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briefly  as  is  compatible  with  a female  nature, 
the  incidents  which  took  place  on  our  eventful 
journey  to  Ischia.  But  first  my  readers  shall 
become  acquainted  with  the  terms  to  which  I 
consented  before  I was  allowed  to  quit  my 
native  shores. 

Having  lost  our  parents,  I had  for  some 
time  residod  with  my  only  brother,  and,  on 
the  whole  we  had  agreed  remarkably  well  ; but 
my  dismay  may  be  imagined,  when,  one 
winter  evening,  I discovered  that  Charles  had 
settled  with  his  old  friend  Barker  to  start  for 
a trip  of  some  months  on  the  Continent.  I 
immediately  told  them  that  they  ought  to 
have  given  me  some  notice  ; 1 had  “nothing  at 
all  to  wear.” 

Charles  answered  that  they  had  never  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  my  accompanying 
them  ; he  did  not  think  it  would  be  pleasant 
for  me.  I hastened  to  declare  that  it  would 
' be  highly  unpleasant  for  me  to  remain  behind, 
and  by  dint  of  teazing  and  persuading  I 
managed  to  get  Charlie  to  promise  that  I might 
go,  provided  Barker  made  no  objection  to  the 
addition  to  the  party.  Fortunately  he  w as  a 
good-natured  fellow,  reminding  one  of  a Skye 
terrier  in  personal  appearance,  and  so  ugly 
and  matter  of  fact,  that  our  united  battery  of 
maiden  aunts  and  cousins  could  not  see  any 
impropriety  in  the  arrangement. 

But  my  brother  declared  that  I must 
manage  to  exist  for  the  next  three  months  with 
only  one  box,  of  a moderate  size,  and  a hat- 
box  ; and  that  I was  never  to  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  smoking  being  unpleasant, 
— in  fact,  as  he  elegantly  termed  it,  if  1 would 
go,  “ I must  grin  and  bear  it.” 

Under  these  circumstances  I left  our  pretty 
English  home,  and  I was  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  difficulties  were  smoothed  away  if  we 
determined  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things.  When  we  had  been  a short  time  at 
Naples  we  were  told  that  there  would  be  an 
Italian  pleasure  excursion  to  Ischia  on  the 
following  morning  ; we  gladly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  the  island  so  easily,  as  we 
were  informed  that  the  steamboat  would  return 
the  same  evening. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  passengers  our 
first  misgivings  arose  that  an  Englishman’s  and 
an  Italian’s  notion  of  a pleasure  excursion 
were  very  different.  Business  not  pleasure 
seemed  the  object  of  most  on  board  ; indeed, 
we  discovered  in  the  course  of  time  that  they 
were  principally  country  people  proceeding  to 
Ischia  for  the  purpose  of  marketing.  As  we 
did  not  speak  the  language  fluently, — indeed,  I 
I had  discovered  some  time  before  that  the 
foreign  languages  taught  at  St.  Johns  Wood 


were  very  different  from  the  dialects  spoken  by 
the  natives, — we  considered  ourselves  fortu- 
nate in  making  acquaintance  with  a gentle- 
manlike young  Frenchman,  who  had  been 
naturalised  in  Italy,  and  who  could  speak 
English  with  great  fluency.  ne  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  grandfather,  who  possessed  property 
in  Ischia,  and  he  kindly  spoke  on  our  part  to  a 
native  who  understood  French,  and  who  under- 
took to  show  us  everything  that  was  worthy 
! of  interest  on  the  island,  and  he  promised  to 
join  us  upon  our  return  to  Naples  in  the 
evening. 

The  majority  of  the  passengers  landed  at  the 
principal  town,  with  which  the  print  in  the  Art 
Union  has  rendered  most  of  us  familiar  ; but  we 
remained  in  the  steamer  by  the  recommenda- 
tion ' of  our  new  friend,  and  disembarked  a 
few  miles  nearer  the  principal  inn  of  the 
place.  The  captain’s  last  words  were  a warn- 
ing to  us  that  we  must  be  at  the  Mole  punc- 
tually at  the  time  appointed,  or  we  should  be 
left  behind. 

Our  first  care  wras  to  procure  donkeys,  the 
only  means  of  locomotion  on  the  island,  save 
those  provided  by  nature  ; iudeed,  we  fancied 
that  African  bullock-waggons  would  scarcely 
last  a season  on  the  execrable  roads  we  passed 
along.  Donkeys  are  donkeys  all  over  the 
world  : ours  w ere  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule  ; they  were  thoroughly  obtuse  to  anything 
we  could  do  or  say,  though  they  did  occasion- 
ally quicken  their  pace  at  some  mysterious 
sounds  emanating  from  the  lips  of  their  drivers. 
We  spent  some  hours  pleasantly  enough  in 
seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen  ; but  I will  not 
dwell  upon  the  sights  of  the  place,  as  a guide- 
book would  furnish  a far  better  account  than 
I could  give,  though  I must  mention  a beau- 
tiful piece  of  sculpture  which  we  saw  in  a 
small  and  dirty  chapel  attached  to  a monastery. 
It  was  a veiled  figure  in  marble  (similar  to 
those  which  created  so  much  interest  in  the 
Exhibition  of  3 851),  and  was  most  singularly 
beautiful. 

As  the  afternoon  was  advancing,  and  donkey 
riding  promotes  the  appetite,  particularly  over 
i Iscliian  roads,  we  thought  it  high  time  to 
return  to  our  inn.  My  brother  said  that  by 
the  time  we  had  taken  refreshment  we  must  go 
to  the  town,  a distance  of  about  two  miles, 
that  we  might  be  ready  for  the  steamer.  But 
our  dismay  may  be  imagined,  when  we  arrived 
at  the  inn  we  found  there  was  nothing  for  us 
to  eat  hut  cabbage  and  fried  potatoes,  and  the 
common  sour  wine  of  the  country.  The  gentle- 
men had  brandy  in  their  flasks,  which  seemed 
no  small  consolation  to  them,  and  I contented 
myself  with  some  brackish  wrater,  wdiich  had 
certainly  not  been  iced.  After  much  per- 
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million  wo  induced  our  Lost  to  slaughter  a 
fowl  ; it  seemed  tho  only  one  on  the  premises, 
and  if  one  might  judge  by  its  taste  and  appear- 
ance, it  had  spent  the  last  months  of  its 
existence  in  vain  regrets  for  the  loss  of  its 
companions.  After  our  hunger  was  appeased, 
though  Mr.  Barker  declare  1 ho  was  anything 
but  satisfied,  we  began  to  say  to  each  other 
that  hmttenH  were  not  so  bad  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  were  looking  forward  with  no 
little  satisfaction  to  our  return  to  Naples, 
when  we  were  surprised  to  see  our  steamer, 
which  ha  1 gone  a few  miles  further,  on  leaving 
us  in  the  morning,  making  tho  best  of  its  w ay 
to  tho  starting  place. 

It  was  two  hours  sooner  than  we  had  anti- 
cipated ; but  as  the  captain  had  said  he  should 
| wait  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  embark 
his  passengers,  no  time  was  to  bo  lost.  Wo 
burned  les  fast  its  wo  could  to  tho  Mole,  hot 
and  out  of  breath,  and  found  the  steamboat 
quietly  moored  in  tho  little  harbour  blowing 
oft'  her  steam. 

Our  friend  of  tho  morning  now  arrived  ; ho 
had  also  seen  tho  vessel,  and  ha  1 fancied  ho 
should  bo  Into.  We  requested  him  to  mako 
inquiries  as  to  the  probable  timo  of  starting, 
and  ho  returned  with  tho  answer  that  tho 
captain  had  no  intention  of  leaving  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Wt>  thought  ho  must  bo  joking  ; but  alas,  it 
was  too  true.  Tho  reason  alleged  was,  that 
tho  wind  and  sea  had  risen  so  as  ta  render  a 
return  to  Naples  dangerous.  Tho  true  reason 
we  discovered  in  tho  morning.  We  tried 
persuasion,  wo  offered  money,  generally  omni- 
potent with  a Neapolitan,  to  indued  tho 
captain  to  alter  his  determination,  but  of  no 
avail  ; my  brother  then  tried  sarcasm  by 
pointing  to  an  English  schooner  yacht  which 
was  sailing  merrily  along,  ami  instituted  com- 
parisons between  English  and  Italian  courage, 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  latter.  But 
although  by  an  amount  of  bad  Latin  and  worse 
ltali.n  ho  succeeded  m working  tho  captain 
into  a tremendous  rage,  he  did  not  gain  his 
object.  At  last,  finding  all  his  efforts 
fruitless,  we  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
owners  of  an  open  boat  to  take  us  over  to 
Naples.  Tho  sea  not  being  in  a state  to 
render  the  attempt  dangerous,  and  tho  wind 
b»  tug  in  our  favour,  we  should  probably  have 
got  there  in  as  short  a time  as  the  steamer 
would  h ue  taken. 

But,  although  the  gentlemen  offered  an 
equivalent  to  twenty-live  shillings  in  om 
money,  they  could  not  persuade  them  to  ven- 
ture. It  was  not  fear  of  tho  passage  that 
prevented  tho  men,  but  their  dread  of  the 
authorities.  They  were  employed  iu  carrying 


stores  for  tiuvuiiiineiit  works  at  the  rate  of 
about  a penny  a day,  and  yet  they  did  not 
dare  to  accept  our  offer — which  would  have 
kept  them  in  comparative  aillneuce  for  months 
— lost  they  should  bo  prevented  by  wind  or  sea 
from  returning  in  tune  to  resume  their  work  in 
the  morning.  Finding  that  wo  should  have  to 
spend  the  night  on  the  island,  we  felt  anxious 
to  secure  IhsIh  in  the  town,  for  we  were  u it 
inclined  to  return  to  the  wretched  mu  wo  had 
left,  and  have  a two-mile  walk  before  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Whilst  our  guide 
was  employed  on  tho  search,  our  friend 
entered  into  con  vernation  with  a gentlemanly- 
looking  man  ; wo  afterwairds  heard  he  was  a 
political  prisoner.  lie  complained  sadly  of 
the  dullness  of  the  place  ; there  was  no  amuse- 
ment of  any  sort.  They  had  had  a billiard- 
table,  but  lie  supposed  they  thought  it  was  too 
great  an  indulgence,  and  by  order  of  the  king 
it  was  removed.  lie  said  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  nature  of  his  crime,  having  been  taken 
from  his  house  at  Sorrento  in  tho  night  and 
carried  to  Ischia,  and  never  even  told  of  what 
ho  was  accused.  The  poor  man  added,  and  his 
voice  trembled  as  lie  spoke,  that  ho  had  not 
been  long  married  when  ho  was  torn  from  his 
homo,  and  though  he  was  now  a father,  ho  hail 
never  seen  his  child.  Of  course  wo  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but 
to  our  British  ears  it  sounded  a sad  and 
melancholy  tale. 

Before  long  we  were  rejoined  by  our  guide, 
who  said  he  had  secured  beds  at  tho  moderate 
charge  of  one  ducat  (about  4s.  (id.)  a -piece  ; 
and  perhaps  we  might  like  to  see  them.  Wo 
agreed  willingly  to  his  proposal,  and  immedi- 
ately followed  him.  It  must  not  bo  supposed 
that  we  expected  grand  accommodation, 
although  wo  were  to  pay  London  prices  for 
them  ; but  wo  were  not  prepared  for  the  spec- 
tacle that  met.  our  eyes  on  entering  the  room 
that  w§  imagined  was  intended  for  our  resting 
place.  It  was  growing  dusk,  when,  after 
ascending  a rickety  staircase,  wo  were  ushered 
into  a loug  an  1 narrow  apartineut.  About 
half  a dozen  trestle  bedsteads  were  arranged 
down  each  side  of  tho  room,  but  want  of  light 
prevented  us  from  seeing  whether  there  was 
any  sort  of  covering  on  tho  miserable  beds. 
A huge  crucifix,  as  largo  as  life,  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  was  rendered  dimly  visible  by  tho 
glare  of  a smouldering  tire,  round  which  were 
squatting  a whole  family,  two  or  throe  women, 
a man,  and  some  children,  who  evidently  were 
to  be  our  companions  for  the  night.  Tho 
reception  they  gave  us  was  by  no  means 
cordial,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  wo 
were  to  pay,  and  we  bitterly  repented  h iving 
allowed  our  guide  to  make  arrangements  for 
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us.  Thu  gentlemen  said  they  should  have 
gone  hack  to  the  inn,  but  they  felt  sure  I 
should  he  knocked  up  by  so  much  walking, 
and  we  finally  agreed  to  sit  up  by  the  fire 
till  it  was  time  to  start.  In  order  to  es- 
cape as  long  as  possible  from  any  communi- 
cation with  the  family,  we  strolled  into  tho 
town,  but  were  soon  driven  back  by  a heavy 
shower  of  rain.  Wo  had  previously  sent  on 
our  guide  to  prepare  as  well  as  he  could  for 
our  reception.  When  lo,  on  our  arrival  he 
informed  us  that  this  amiable  family  had 
changed  their  minds,  and  would  uot  have  us 
at  any  price. 

There  was  no  alternative  ; we  must  return  to 
the  inn.  Taking  leave  of  our  friend,  who  had 
stood  by  us,  as  Mr.  Barker  said,  manfully  to 
the  last,  and  was  returning  for  the  night  to 
his  relations,  we  made  a start,  and  arrived 
most  thoroughly  soaked  before  the  door  of 
our  refuge.  After  some  delay  we  succeeded 
in  effecting  an  entrance,  for  the  inmates  hau 
apparently  retired  to  bed,  and  we  managed 
to  make  them  understand  what  we  wanted. 
As  far  as  beds  went,  such  as  they  were,  we 
had  plenty  of  choice,  the  house  being  large, 
and  we  the  only  guests,  but  provisions  were  as 
scarce  as  ever. 

We  selected  what  we  considered  were  the 
best  rooms,  and  had  fires  lighted,  and  were 
endeavouring  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  wet  clothes  and  starvation  would  allow  ; 
when,  to  our  great  delight,  our  friend  most 
unexpectedly  walked  in  with  a substantial 
looking  basket  on  his  arm,  which  contained 
wine  from  his  grandfather’s  vineyard,  eatables 
more  suited  to  an  Italian  than  an  English 
appetite,  but  nevertheless  most  thoroughly 
acceptable,  and  fruit  for  mademoiselle,  as  the 
Frenchman  said,  presenting  it  with  a bow. 
We  managed  to  procure  hot  water,  and  soon 
had  some  negus,  which  did  me  a world  of 
good,  for  I was  shivering  from  the  effects  of 
wet  clothes  and  discomfort. 

My  brother  recommended  me  to  retire  to 
my  room,  wrapping  me  up  as  well  as  he  was 
able  ; but  just  as  I was  falling  to  sleep  I was 
startled  by  hearing  thundering  knocks  at  the 
door,  and  amidst  the  rattling  of  the  ill- 
fastened  shutters  and  the  roar  of  the  wind, 
.which  was  now  very  high,  we  thought  we 
distinguished  English  voices. 

On  inquiry  the  gentlemen  found  that  the 
party  from  the  yacht  had  landed  that  after- 
noon, and  on  account  of  the  wind  had  been 
unable  to  rejoin  their  vessel,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  the  nearest  place  of  shelter 
for  the  night.  As  we  had  chosen  what 
appeared  to  us  the  best  room,  my  brother  has- 


tened to  put  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  party,  as 
there  seemed  to  lie  several  ladies  amongst  the 
number.  But  they  declined  the  offer,  and 
took  the  rooms  adjoining.  Before  the  night 
was  over  we  regretted  they  had  not  remained 
on  board  the  yacht.  Our  countrymen  had  known 
better  than  to  rely  on  the  resources  of  a native 
inn  ; the  pop  of  champagne  corks  told  of 
better  things  than  Tschian  wine,  and  the  pro- 
longed clatter  of  knives  and  forks  was  signifi- 
cant of  more  than  superannuated  fowl  and 
boiled  cabbage. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  We 
knew  their  supper  must  conclude  in  time,  and 
then  we  hoped  they  would  retire  to  rest,  for 
sleep  wa3  what  we  now  wanted.  But  we 
reckoned  without  our  host  ; the  noise  of 
supper  was  succeeded  by  such  singing,  laugh- 
ing, dancing,  and  rushing  about  the  rooms, 
that  we  agreed  we  had  never  passed  such  a 
night,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  in 
time  to  catch  the  steamer. 

We  were  not  very  long,  as  may  be  supposed, 
in  discovering  the  captain’s  objection  to  start- 
ing on  the  previous  evening.  Had  ho  done  so 
we  should  have  been  his  only  passengers, 
whereas  in  the  mornmg  he  had  numbers  of 
persons  who  had  been  marketing  the  night 
before.  After  a short  and  pleasant  voyage 
we  reached  Naples,  and  returned  to  our  com- 
fortable inn,  where  we  soon  had  tho  pleasure 
of  returning  the  hospitality  of  our  youug 
friend.  We  often  met  him  during  our  stay  at 
Naples,  and  before  we  left  the  neighbourhood 
my  brother  persuaded  him  to  promise  to  visit 
us  in  England  the  following  autumn,  though 
Mr.  Barker  assured  him  that  the  “ bothies” 
of  Scotland  were  the  only  places  in  the  British 
dominions  that  could  be  compared  with 
Ischian  lodgings.  E.  M. 

FOUND  DROWNED. 

A Story  in  Four  Chapters.  By  R.  Arthur 
Arnold. 

CHAPTER  III.  “ AFFECTION  NEVER  WAS 
WASTED.” 

The  day  before  Mr.  Tyler  wrote  the  letter 
which  had  crushed  Harry’s  hopes,  and  driven 
Lady  Elsdale  and  Edith  from  Ambleton  Place, 
he  had  received  a note  dated  “ Pengoeth 
Castle,  North  Wales,”  enclosing  the  adver- 
tisement which  Hugh  had  torn  from  the  Bom- 
bay Times,  and  informing  him  that  the  writer, 
who  signed  himself  “Hugh  Elsdale,”  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  in  his  passage  from  India ; 
that  Lord  Llanfair  had  given  him  shelter,  and 
that  he  was  already  on  his  way  to  London,  and 
would  call  on  Mr.  Tyler  the  next  day  at  twelve 
o’clock. 
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1 1 

Punctual  to  his  appointment,  " Sir  Hugh  ” 
drove  up  to  Ledford  flow.  1/ud  IJwnfair  had 
met  a shipwrecked  sailor  near  his  house,  and 
had  told  him  to  go  up  to  the  < istle,  an  in  vita 
tion  which  had  resulted  in  his  hearing  a!!  of 


the  baronet's  romantic  history  ; in  ln.s  lord- 
chip’s  takin  • a f<  rin  1 1 deposition,  and  signing 
it  as  a magistrate,  concerning  the  loss  of  the 
Iflv s.se.s,  a copy  of  uhicij  he  gate  to  Sir  Hugh, 
at  his  reoue»t  ; and  ultimately  in  hi-  lending 


the  baronet  twenty  pounds.  Lord  LI  infair 
pressed  him  to  have  more,  but  Sir  Hugh  - ii  I 
ho  had  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  t > dt  .w 
upon  Mr  lyhr  immediate!)'  he  arrive  1 m 
town,  and  gave  hi.s  1 U U for  the  loan,  which 


ilu>  iv.vi.er  ' f Pei..  tli  l’.i.-;le  laughingly  s-ud 
b-  accepted  “ o d\  ! r tlie  pha-ure  . f hating 
a reineinbi  iiu’e  of  the  coinn  tuio  unlit  of  Sir 
Hugh's  new  fortunes." 

And  when  they  parted  it  w.is  with  mutual 
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promises  of  future  friendly  exchange  ’ of 
visits. 

All  that  ready-made  tailoring  could  do  for 
Sir  Hugh  had  been  done  when  he  entered  the 
lawyer’s  office  ; his  dress  was  neat  and  gentle- 
man-like ; yet  in  his  carnage  there  was  a loose 
swagger,  which  however  could  scarcely  seem 
remarkable  in  a man  who  had  led  a roving  life. 
There  was,  too,  a restlessness  in  the  dark  eyes 
which  scanned  all  the  pavements  as  he  drove 
from  a fashionable  west-end  hotel  to  Bedford 
Bow,  that  seemed  to  speak  of  conscious  in- 
security. And  his  sensual,  hard  face,  w ith  its 
ponderous  cheeks,  did  not  form  a pleasant 
letter  of  introduction. 

Mr.  Tyler,  who  was  a young  man,  appa- 
rently about  the  same  age  as  Sir  Hugh,  received 
him  very  warmly,  yet  with  great  respect  ; wel- 
ccmed  him  to  England,  congratulated  him 
upon  his  escape  from  the  shipwreck,  and  then 
prepared  himself  to  hear  the  baronet's  story. 

The  young  lawyer  listened  with  deeply  in- 
terested attention  as  Sir  Hugh  narrated  his 
past  career,  hurrying  over  the  years  of  indo- 
lent vice  which,  with  a sigh,  he  confessed  to 
have  lived  after  his  mother’s  death  ; how  he 
had  chtrdned  the  box  which  he  now  showed  to 
Mr.  Tyler,  addressed  to  him  by  his  mother  ; 
at  last  coming  to  the  time  when  he  had  joined 


living  soul  could  identify  me  as  the  son  of  my 
father.” 

.Mr.  Tyler  had  a wholesome  dread  of  family 
exposures ; he  admitted  the  force  of  this  reason- 
ing; yet  he  was  loath  to  acknowledge  even  to 
himself  that  his  visitor  was  Sir  Hugh  Elsdale, 
Bart.,  as  he  thought  of  his  friends  at  Ambleton, 
and  contrasted  Harry  with  this  man,  whose 
.antecedents  were  evidently  such  as  would  not 
bear  disclosure. 

Sir  Hugh  was  very  anxious  to  see  his  house 
and  estate.  He  inquired  if  his  grandfather, 
the  old  bailifi'  was  alive,  and  professed  a great 
desire  to  see  “his  dear  mother’s  father.”  “He 
was  afraid  he  hadn’t  been  a good  son,  but  he 
would  do  what  he  could  to  atone  for  the  past.” 
When  Mr.  Tyler  informed  him  that  Sir  God- 
frey had  died  intestate,  and  that  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  living  in  the  house,  it  occurred 
to  the  baronet  that  they  were  left  penniless, 
.end  that  he  might  nave  to  maintain  them ; but 
he  dissembled  this  thought,  and  told  the 
lawyer  that  “he  should  wish  them  to  move  out 
at  once,  in  a week,  because  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  them  to  meet  him.” 

Mr.  Tyler  objected,  though  deferentially, 
that  there  were  many  legal  formalities  to  be 
observed  before  be  could  properly  take  pos- 
session. But  Sir  Hugh  was  very  decided  upon 


the  army  in  a feigned  name.  The  baronet 
leaned  carelessly  back  in  bis  chair  while  the 
family  solicitor,  having  first  looked  to  him  for 
permission,  glanced  through  the  letters,  and 
then  laid  them  one  by  one  upon  the  table.  Mr. 
Tyler  scrutinised  the  certificate  of  baptism 
very  carefully,  and  he  was  still  looking  at  it 
when  Sir  Hugh  observed, — 

“ I hope  ycu  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  at  all 
events.” 

“ Ye-es,”  Mr.  Tyler  assented,  slowly;  “but 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory,  I think,  to  Lady 
— I mean  ycur  relatives — if  we  were  able  to 
trace  back  your  career  step  by  step,  with  some 
corroborating  evidence  of  identity. 

“It  would.” 

Sir  Hugh  was  looking  thoughtfully  at  tire 
carpet,  as  if  undecided  ; then  suddenly  he 
fixed  his  eyes  cn  the  lawyer,  and  continued  : 
“I  suppose,  Mr.  Tyler,  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  receive  the  confidence  of  my 
family,  and  1 don’t  doubt  you  deserve  it. 
I'll  give  yen  mine  : I’m  a deserter  from  Her 
Majesty’s  — Begiment.  It  wonld  be  a d — d 
nuisance  for  you  to  opc-n  up  that  business.  I’d 
socner  lose  my  title  than  tell  you  the  number 
of  the  regiment.  If  I were  to  tell  you,  you 
could  only  trace  me  from  the  time  of  my  enlist- 
ment : before  that  time  hard  luck  made  me 
bear  so  many  aliases,  and  knocked  me  so  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  that  no 


this  point,  and  desired  Mr.  Tyler  to  say  no 
more  about  it,  but  to  write,  infornnug  Lady 
Elsdale  of  bis  wishes  on  the  subject.  It  was 
difficult  for  the  lawyer  to  conceal  his  dis- 
gust, and,  from  the  curious  expression  in  his 
face,  to  decide  the  motives  which  made  him 
yield  the  point  so  easily.  He  contented  him- 
self with  pointing  out  to  the  new  baronet  that 
although  Lady  Elsdale  could  not  be  compelled 
to  move  out  upon  such  short  notice,  and  that 
although  he  was  not  fully  entitled  to  take  pos- 
session, yet  he  would  write  as  Sir  Hugh  wished, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  Lady  Elsdale  would 
accede  to  the  arrangement, 

Mr.  Tyler  attended  Sir  Hugh  to  the  door. 
On  the  way  he  asked  the  baronet  “if  he  should 
be  remaining  all  the  week  at  bis  hotel  ? ” 

“Oh,  yes,”  replied  Sir  Hugh.  “I  should 
be  afraid  of  losing  myself  if  I left  it.  Besides,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  send  me  some  money  the 
day  after  tomorrow.” 

The  baronet  did  keep  very  close  to  bis 
hotel : there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  He  rose 
late,  yawned  and  smoked  away  the  day  until 
dinner-time.  In  the  evening  he  went  out, 
mufiled  up  almost  to  his  eyes,  for  as  he  ob- 
served before  the  waiter,  “ this  cursed  climate 
might  be  the  death  of  him.” 

Yet  Sir  Hugh  looked  a very  powerful  man 
as  he  lay  on  a couch  waiting  for  Mr.  Tyler’s 
messenger.  Naturally  he  was  thinking  of  his 
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interview  with  the  solicitor.  lie  Lai  not  alto- 
gether liked  Mr.  Tyler’s  manners.  Hli  claim 
hail  been  admitted  with  an  almost  suspicious 
real  mess.  Yet  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Tyler  had 
been  advertising  for  months  p.-ost  fur  such  a 
claimant,  and  therefore  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  surprised  if  ho  should  turn  up.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  the  family  solicitor,  and  of  courso 
would  be  influenced  by  hereditary  respect  for 
tlio  head  of  the  family.  Vet  it  was  not  so 
much  what  the  lawyer  had  said,  as  what  he 
had  left  unsaid,  that  troubled  Sir  Hugh.  lie 
ha-1  seen  at  once  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  no  ordi- 
nary man,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  one  whose 
sense  of  justice  no  consideration  of  personal  in- 
terest would  pervert.  He  read  in  the  bold  yet 
steady  eye  of  the  solicitor  that  he  was  a man 
who  could  be  untiring  in  the  energy  of  his 
pursuit,  and  yet  secret ; — qualities  which  those 
who  have  most  rea-on  to  fear  them  detect  at 
first  sight. 

The  waiter  announced  Mr.  Tyler’s  clerk, 
who  was  rather  an  older  man  than  his  em- 
ployer, but  eminently  worthy  of  his  confiden- 
tial position,  if  one  might  judge  from  his  smug 
appearance.  Just  one  glance  round  the  room, 
which  seemed  to  include  everything  that  it 
cont, lined,  yet  made  so  quickly  that  one  might 
Suppose  his  attention  had  been  attracted  by 
some  picture  on  the  walls,  or  by  some  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  richly  furnished  room,  be- 
fore his  eyes  settled  on  Sir  Hugh,  who 
scarcely  honoured  him  with  so  much  attention. 
Holding  his  hat  in  the  front  of  his  stomach, 
the  clerk  made  a short,  ducking  bow,  and  with 
a smile,  addressed  the  baronet. 

“ Sir  Hugh  Elsdale,  I believe  ? ” 

Sir  Hugh  “ didn’t  suppose  he’d  come  there 
to  tell  him  his  name,”  and  asked  if  he  had 
the  money.  Whereupon  Mr.  Tyler's  confi- 
1 dential  man  counted  out  a hundred  sovereigns, 
asked  for  a receipt,  and  while  Sir  Hugh  was 
writing  it  gave  the  baronet  a long  and  atten- 
tive stare,  in  which,  though  the  clerk’3  face 
was  of  a most  inexpressive  type,  might  be 
witnessed  a curious  contention  between  sur- 
prise and  subdued  satisfaction. 

The  baronet  pocketed  the  money, "and  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  tired  of  his  confinement, 
he  had  yet  four  days  to  remain  in  Loudon,  or 
at  least  four  days  before  he  was  expected  at 
AmbLton.  He  hungered  and  thirsted  for  some 
one  to  talk  to  ; it  was  of  little  use  to  be  a 
baronet,  and  master  of  an  ancient  estate,  if  he 
were  not  free  to  go  out  when  and  where  lie 
would  At  last,  after  he  had  dined  and  sat 
over  his  wine,  Sir  Hugh’s  walking  hour  came 
round.  He  went  into  his  dressing  room,  took 
out  from  a portmanteau  h ragged,  greasy,  sea- 
mai  s dress,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  he 


was  the  eook’a  mate  of  the  l, lyases.  (.’jam- 
ming a loose  cap  into  the  crown  of  his  oj*era- 
hat,  he  put  that  on  hia  heal,  then  a long 
cloak,  which  the  “ climate  ” had  ma  le  neces- 
sary for  his  evening  walks  was  thrown  over 
his  shoulders,  carefully  fastened,  and  .Sir 
Hugh  was  soon  in  a cab,  driving  towards  the 
City. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
when  Mr.  Tyler’s  clerk  came  running  out  of 
the  coffee-room,  and  nearly  knocking  the  waiter 
over  who  had  been  obsequiously  attend- 
ing Sir  Hujfn  to  his  cab,  a.ded  “ where 
that  gent  ha  1 gone  1 ” 

“ I’ve  only  just  found  out  that  I’ve  left 
some  papers  with  him  by  accident,”  he  con- 
tinued, with  well-feigned  excitement. 

“ I ’spect  he’s  on  the  spree,”  grinned  the 
waiter  ; “ all  he  says  to  the  cabby  was 
‘ Hank.’  ” 

Mr.  Tyler’s  clerk  seemed  to  have  a cab 
waiting  close  by  the  door,  and  the  baronet  Lad 
not  left  the  street  before  the  lawyer’3  man  was 
rattling  behind  him. 

As  Sir  Hugh’s  cab  drew  up  near  to  tbe 
Wellington  statue  there  were  few  other  vehicles 
about  to  ob.-itruct  his  passage ; he  could  almost 
hear  the  vibration  of  the  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  as 
the  clock  of  the  cathedral  struck  ten  while  he 
was  getting  out  of  the  cab.  He  had  been  a 
traveller;  his  life  had  not  been  of  the  softest; 
he  Lad  known  for  yeara  what  it  was  to  t>e 
forced  to  go  hither  and  thither  at  work  under 
the  remorseless  supervision  of  a rifle  and  a 
bayonet  ; yet  he  hail  never  felt  so  wretched  as 
at  this  moment.  Well  enough  did  he  know 
the  scene.  He  wished  it  had  been  broad 
daylight,  and  there  had  been  the  Lurrying, 
bustling  thousands  to  disturb  bis  attention. 
Now,  at  was  like  a city  of  the  de.»d.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  ghostly  columns  of  the 
Exchange  and  all  the  surrounding  buildings 
were  receiving  him  with  an  intentional  hush. 
The  feeling  grew  upon  him  so  with  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  place  that  he  felt  almost  as  if  every 
stone  knew  him,  and  was  conscious  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  the  man  whose  tread  now  re- 
sounded in  the  quiet  night.  Gathering  his 
cloak  round  him,  he  walked  at  a rapid  pace  up 
Princes  Street,  up  Moorgate  Street,  and  on  till 
ho  crossed  Finsbury  Square  ; then  lie  turned 
into  Providence  Row.  Looking  about  for  some 
dark  entry,  lie  at  last  found  a place  which 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  suddenly  turning 
into  it  he  dropped  off  his  cloak,  folded  it  into  the 
smallest  compass,  then  put  his  crush  hat  be- 
neath it,  tying  them  both  in  a red  handkerchief, 
and  hanging  the  bundle  oil  the  end  of  his  stick, 
he  emerged,  after  looking  suspiciously  around 
to  see  tLat  he  was  uu  watched. 
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lio  crossed  the  road  to  a long  row  of  small 
houses,  and  then  commenced  counting  off  the 
numbers.  At  length  he  stopped  at  No.  22. 
It  was  a private  house.  The  door  was 
closed,  though  the  shutters  were  not  yet  put 
over  the  window.  He  seemed  almost 
impotent  to  knock  for  admittance,  yet  he 
stooped,  putting  his  face  close  to  the  white  door- 
plate, on  which  was  written  in  black  letters, 
“Mrs.  Duncan,  Milliner  and  Dressmaker.” 
He  lu-ld  his  hand  again  from  the  black  knocker 
while  he  looked  through  the  window,  flatten- 
ing his  nose  against  the  glass  in  his  anxiety  to 
see  what  was  going  on  in  the  room.  It  was 
lighted,  and  he  could  see  the  shadow  of  a 
woman  move  now  and  then  across  the  muslin 
screen  which  covered  the  show-frame  placed  in 
the  window.  Once  or  twice  he  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  dash  his  hand  through  the  glass, 
and  to  upset  the  very  elegant  and  elaborately 
stitched  pair  of  red  satin  stays,  which  may  be 
the  magic  bodices  of  tire  milliner’s  fairy  guar- 
dians, but  which  it  seems  are  never  intended 
to  embrace  human  bosoms. 

As  he  knocked,  the  light  left  the  room,  and 
appeared  at  the  open  door.  She  who  held  it 
was  a young  girl,  a brunette  in  complexion  ; 
her  black  hair  had  fallen  down  over  one  side 
* of  her  face,  while  on  the  other  it  remained 
neatly  laid  above  her  car  ; her  face  was  pale, 
and  wore  a look  of  unnatural  anxiety  as  the 
candlelight  foil  upon  it.  On  her  black  dress, 
which  fitted  and  displayed  to  much  advantage 
her  small  and  well-rounded  figure,  were  ends 
of  cotton  and  scraps  of  the  material  upon 
which  she  had  been  at  work.  Her  large, 
brown  eyes  expressed  not  so  much  surprise  at 
seeing  Sir  Hugh  in  the  doorway,  as  an  eager, 
loving,  tender  anxiety,  an  intense  hope  which 
seemed  to  be  longing  f r gratification.  She 
had  looked  at  him  thus  but  a moment  when 
her  hand  shook  so  that  the  candle  fell  from 
its  socket,  and  in  the  dark,  with  a gentle  sh,- 
sh,-sh,  lie  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  drawing  her  to  him  kissed  her  willing 
lips  again  and  again. 

She  had  re-lit  the  candle,  and  laid  aside  her 
work ; sat  herself  on  Sir  Hugh’s  knee,  and 
clung  with  an  arm  lovingly  round  his  neck. 

I or  a moment  he  had  been  loving  to  her  : but 
now  he  sat  looking  sullenly  into  the  fire, 
scarcely  seeming  to  notice  her  caress. 

‘‘Jem,  dear,”  she  said,  in  a low,  half- 
frightened  voice,  “ you’re  not  going  to  be  a 
sailor  now,  are  you  ! You  won’t  go  and  leave 
Kate  any  more  i ” She  had  a sweet  voice,  and 
nestling  closer  to  him,  kissed  him  softly. 

Still  he  made  no  reply. 

“I’ve  been  expecting  you,  dear,  oh  ! so  long, 
— for  two  months.  I knew  you  were  to  leave 


' that  horrid  place,” — she  couldn’t  help  shudder- 
ing,— “ six  months  ago,  and  I wrote  to  you, 
asking  you  to  tell  me  when  you  would  be 
home  ; but  I suppose  you  never  got  my  letter.’’ 

Strong  was  the  conflict  now  going  on  in  Sir 
Hugh’s  mind.  Little  did  poor  Kate  know 
that  the  ragged  seaman  who  was  so  dear  to 
her  was  hesitating  whether  to  chose  her  love 
or  a baronetcy  and  an  ancient  name  and 
estate,  with  perfect  oblivion  of  that  past 
which  it  was  so  hateful  to  recall.  Yet  it  was 
nothing  but  this  struggle  between  love  anil  a 
covetous  ambition  which  held  him  silent. 

At  one  moment  he  felt  he  could  give  up  all 
for  her  love  ; then,  at  the  next,  he  saw  that  it 
was  now  impossible  to  do  so.  For  a moment 
l he  fancied  he  could  be  a baronet  and  enjoy 
Kate’s  love  also  ; yet  he  knew  she  would  never 
live  with  him  as  his  unacknowledged  wife,  and 
then, — what,  would  be  the  end  of  his  ambition  ? 
No  ! he  had  chosen  his  path,  and  he  would 
keep  to  it,  though  this  were  the  last  time  they 
should  meet. 

He  lifted  her  as  he  rose  from  his  chair : not 
ungently,  but  without  the  love  she  wanted, 
and  her  eyes  were  filling  with  tears  as  he 
said  : 

“ I.  must  be  going  away  to  sea  soon,  my 
girl.  ” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,”  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  looking  up  into  his  face 
with  a piteous  and  imploring  countenance. 
“ Oh  ! no,  no,  Jem,  dear  ! don’t  leave  me  any 
more.  I’ve  worked  and  worked  so  hard  while 
you  were  away.  I’ve  saved  all  the  money  I 
could,  and  now  I’ve  got  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
and  shall  be  able  to  keep  both  of  us  nicely. 
I’ve  had  nobody  to  speak  to,  nobody  to  love, 
all  these  years!  Don’t  go  away.” 

“Poor  Kate!”  Sir  Hugh  spoke  hoarsely, 
and  she  thought  ho  was  yielding,  as  he  kissed 
her. 

“Papa  died  a year  after  you — left — were 
taken  away.  He  wouldn’t  see  me  before  he 
died,”  sobbed  Kate  ; “ he  said  that  I had  run 
away  with  the  man  that  r-r-rob — ruined  him, 
and  that  I — was — just — as — bad.”  Then  re- 
leasing Sir  Hugh,  she  looked  sadly  at  him. 
She  had  forced  back  her  tears,  aud  said  in  a 
tremulous  voice  : 

“ Jem,  jou  see  we  have  suffered  together; 
your  punishment  was  not  greater  than  mine ; 
and  nowit  is  over,  are  you  going  to  leave  me?” 

No  ! a thousand  times  No  ! had  he  been 
master  of  himself.  A thousand  times  No ! if  he 
had  not  been  the  slave  of  a passion  which  still 
mastered  his  love.  Never  would  he  have 
stood  there  the  disgraced  man  that  he  was,  had 
he  ever  before  known  that  love  as  he  knew  it 
now.  Would  to  God  he  could  remit  the  past 
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— the  past,  in  which,  after  he  had  taken  her  from 
her  father’s  house,  ho  had  robbed  the  man  who 
had  been  his  benefactor,  and  was  the  father  of 
his  wife.  But  for  this  recent,  fatal,  glittering 
temptation,  how  happy  did  lie  now  think  he 
could  have  been  witli  Kate.  They  would  have 
settled  in  some  placo  where  bygones  would  have 
been  bygones.  He  cursed  the  hour  which  led 
him  to  this  position,  yet  he  could  not  give  it 
lip.  He  dashed  past  her  out  into  the  street, 
and  away  as  fast  as  ho  could  run  towards 
Finsbury  Square. 

Shocked  and  surprised,  Kate  hurried  after 
him,  calling  “ Jetn  ! Jem  !”  as  she  saw  it  was 
impossible  to  overtake  him. 

She  had  not  gone  many  yards  before  a man, 
who  certainly  must  have  been  hiding  W'heu 
I Sir  Hugh  passed,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  almost  frantic  struggles,  led  her 
back  to  her  house. 

WESTEN HANGER  GRANGE, 

CHAPTER  I. 

“ That  house  is  haunted,”  said  my  friend 
Rosalind  Hippisley,  as  we  drove  in  a little 
pony-carriage  past  an  old-fashioned  dwelling 
embosomed  in  trees.  Rosalind  was  a gay 
dashing  woman,  who  dressed  well,  drove  well, 
and  was  even  known  in  the  hunting-field  ; she 
was  certainly  less  likely  to  indulge  in  super- 
natural fears  and  fancies  than  most  others  of 
her  gentle  sex  ; but  as  she  pointed  with  her 
whip  towards  the  tall  chimneys,  a sort  of  doubt- 
ful fear  crossed  her  face. 

“ Who  says  it  is  haunted  1 ” I asked. 

P Everybody,”  replied  my  friend,  now 
smiling  ; “ villagers,  tenants,  servants  ; — to 
my  own  knowledge  two  cooks  and  a housemaid 
have  left  on  that  account.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
had  much  trouble  in  persuading  his  male  fac- 
totum, Jem,  to  stay  with  him  from  year  to 
year.  Charles  told  mo  this, — he  slept  at 
Westenhaiiger  one  night  about  five  years 
since, — before  our  marriage,  you  know,  and 
— and ” 

“ Well  ! ” said  I. 

“ They  certainly  did ” Here  Rosalind 

stopped  ; half  ashamed  to  confess  that  her 
shrewd  husband  gave  the  slightest  countenance 
to  the  stories.  I think  it  probable  that  that 
wise  man  had  been  bound  to  solemn  silence,  out 
of  regard  to  his  reputation. 

“ And  pray  is  Mr.  Wilson  himself  ghost- 
proof  ? ” 

“ Ho  took  the  house  at  a very  low  rent  for 
seven  years,  and  as  ho  can  get  no  tenant  far 
or  near,  and  dearly  loves  his  money,  he 
chooses  to  stay  on  himself.” 

“ Mr.  Wilson  must  possess  a far  from  ner- 
vous temporament.” 


“ Exactly.  Ho  says  noises  break  no  bones, 
and  lie  and  bis  ghosts  get  on  quite  comfortably. 
As  to  Jem,  at  first  he  went  half  mad  with 
fright,  but  the  fear  of  losing  a good  situation 
has  caused  him  to  resign  himself.  1 believe 
he  goes  to  sleep  with  cotton-wool  in  his  ears. 
The  truth  is,  Jem  got  into  bad  odour  when  a 
young  fellow, — was  imprisoned  for  a poaching 
spree, — and  knows  he  might  find  it  hard  to 
suit  himself  if  he  left  Westenhaiiger.” 

“ And  is  there  nothing  female  about  the 
house  i” 

“ Yes,  a deaf  old  cook,  who  won’t  believe  a 
word  of  the  stories  ; besides,  she  sleeps  In  the 
attic  dbove  Wilson,  and  so  would  probably 
hear  nothing,  for  the  ghosts  keep  to  the  ground 
iloor.  ” 

As  we  talked  we  were  driving  rapidly  across 
the  sunny  open  down.  Soon  wo  came  in  sight 
of  the  sparkling  sea,  by  whoso  shore  we  pur- 
posed to  spend  an  hour.  I forgot  the  haunted 
Grange  as  we  wound  round  and  down  the  steep 
zigzags  which  led  us  to  the  beach,  and  shortly 
the  pony-carriage  was  put  up  at  the  little  inn, 
and  we  were  exploring  the  town  on  foot. 
Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  my  last  visit  ; 
there  were  new  houses,  new  terraces,  new 
streets  ; the  post-ofiice  had  expanded  into  a 
Doric  facade,  the  grey-haired  old  man  who 
fumbled  so  dreadfully  over  the  stamps  was  re- 
placed by  two  smart,  snappish  clerks  ; the 
baker  bad  become  a confectioner,  the  circu- 
lating library  afforded  room  for  increased 
breadth  of  crinoline,  the  inn  on  the  parade 
had  become  a large  liotol,  the  livery  stables 
were  populous  with  men  and  animals, — alto- 
gether, we  had  so  much  to  see,  and  so  many 
old  friends  to  congratulate,  that  it  was  half- 
past three  of  the  winter’s  afternoon  before  we 
had  our  ponies  in  harness  again,  and  started 
up  the  zigzags  for  our  ten-mile  drive  home  to 
the  town  of  Lymm. 

As  we  slowly  mounted  the  hill  I began 
asking  Rosalind  about  some  of  the  chief 
county  families.  At  the  time  of  my  former 
sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood  1 had  been  a 
confirmed  invalid,  unable  to  make  conntry 
excursions,  and  so  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
tho  neighbouring  villages,  their  families  great 
and  small,  or  their  loeil  traditions,  in  which 
every  corner  of  England  abounds.  In  par- 
ticular I questioned  her  about  the  Fordes,  of 
Forde-Combo,  whose  large  white  house  she  had 
pointed  out  early  in  the  day,  standing  on  a 
wooded  slope  about  a mile  from  the  road. 

“ Fordo-Combe  is  shut  up,”  replied  my 
friend.  “ Vavasour  Forde  was  killed  in  the 
Indian  Rebellion,  his  wife  and  infant  son  were 
at  Calcutta  at  the  time  ; they  returned  imme- 
diately to  England,  and  Mrs.  Forde  now  lives 
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with  her  brother,  a clergyman  in  Staffordshire. 
Forde-Combe  lies  empty  till  young  Vavasour 
comes  of  age — he  must  be  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age  now.” 

“ Was  not  Vavasour  Fordo  very  wild  in  his 
youth  ? It  seems  to  me  I remember  hearing 
something  about  it.” 

“ Yes,  very;  always  lived  in  Paris,  and  was 
never  seen  in  these  parts  after  his  father’s 
death.  It  was  always  said  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  but  if  so,  old  Marmaduke’s 
money  put  all  that  right.  The  property  was 
in  good  order  when  he  died,  and  little  Vava- 
sour will  inherit  a large  income.” 

“ Who  was  old  Marmaduke  ? ” 

“ Oh,  Vavasour’s  uncle.  lie  had  disgraced 
his  family  by  going  into  the  East  India  trade 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  made  a 
heap  of  money  ; but  they  never  would  forgive 
him  ; there  was  no  intercourse  between  him 
and  his  brother  the  general  ; but  when  he  died 
he  left  his  money  to  his  nephew  all  the  same.” 

“ When  did  he  die  ? ” I asked  idly. 

“ In  1845,  when  Vavasour  was  a young 
scapegrace  of  five-and-twenty.” 

“ And  he  had  never  seen  his  nephew  ? ” 

“No,  never.  He  said  so  to  Harman,  our 
attorney,  just  the  week  before  his  death  ; but 
said  he  should  leave  his  money  to  the  heir  of 
the  family,  in  spite  of  the  quarrel.  There  was 
something  fine  and  hearty  about  old  Marma- 
duke. His  death  came  upon  the  neighbour-  j 
hood  with  a great  shock,  it  was  so  sudden.  • 
He  went  off  in  a fit  ; apoplexy,  I think  Dr.  j 
Harman  certified  ; it  was  one  night  after  he 
had  ridden  from  Lymm.  I was  a very  young 
child  at  the  time,  but  I remember  how  sorry 
everybody  was  in  the  town  and  village.” 

“ What  village  ?” 

‘ ‘ Why,  Vestenhanger,  of  course.  I thought 
I had  told  you  he  lived  at  Westenhanger 
Grange  ? ” • 

“ No,  you  never  did.  How  did  he  stand 
the  ghosts  ? ” 

“ Really  I don’t  know  ; he  had  lived  there 
for  twenty  years,  and  he  never  said  anything 
about  them  so  far  as  I am  aware.  Ho,  perhaps, 
he  was  ghost-proof  like  Wilson.  After  his 
death,  the  house  stood  empty  for  several  years. 
Vavasour  Forde  remained  in  Paris,  and  sent 
over  no  orders  about  the  old  place  till  1850, 
the  year  of  his  marriage  (he  married  Miss 
Burgeon,  one  of  the  Staffordshire  Burgeons). 
Then  he  sent  word  to  have  the  Grange  tho- 
roughly repaired  and  let  if  possible.  It  so 
happened  that  the  agent  found  no  tenant  for 
a considerable  period  ; three  years  I should 
think  ; then  it  was  taken  by  a widow  lady 
with  four  daughters,  who  remained  there  until 
1856.” 


| Well,  and  wThat  then  ? ” 

“ Why,  one  of  the  daughters,  a very  weakly 
nervous  girl,  was  seized  in  the  night  with 
strong  convulsions,  and  after  lingering  a fort- 
night, she  actually  died.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  actually  ? ” 

“ Because  it  was  then  we  first  heard  about 
the  ghosts.  But  Dr.  Harman  assured  me 
privately  it  was  just  violent  mania,  and  in 
the  family.  The  poor  girl  was  buried  in  that 
churchyard  on  the  hill,  and  the  widow  went, 
with  her  three  remaining  daughters,  to  live  at 
Leamington.  The  next  people  who  came  to 
inhabit  the  Grange  were  substantial  farmers, 
and  offered  to  take  the  land  also.  They  were 
just  settled  in,  and  preparing  to  arrange  a 
long  lease  which  only  wanted  signature,  when 
suddenly  they  threw  up  the  bargain,  and  would 
have  none  of  it.  They  said  somebody  was 
incessantly  talking  in  the  house.” 

“Talking!”  I replied,  with  a half  smile. 

“ I suppose  it  was  the  ghost  of  the  poor  girl 
who  had  died  there  in  delirium  ? ” 

“ Indeed,  I don’t  know  who  or  what  it 
was,  but  I do  know  that  during  the  last  eight 
years  everybody  wrho  has  tried  to  live  at  the  „ 
Grange  has  been  frightened  off,  until  Wilson, 
who  is  fond  of  saying  he  fears  neither  man 
nor  devil,  obstinately  settled  in.  Moreover, 
he  sleeps  in  the  best  bed-room  right  over  the 
dining-room.” 

“ And  that  is  the  room  whence  the  talking 
proceeds  ? ” 

“ Yes,  always,”  replied  Rosalind,  touching 
up  the  ponies  as  she  spoke.  The  ponies 
started  and  increased  their  speed  just  as  a huge  . 
cart  laden  with  faggots  and  brushwood  toiled 
slowly  into  sight  at  a turn  of  the  road  before 
us.  In  an  instant,  before  we  could  even 
scream,  our  light  carriage  lay  broken  in  the 
road,  and  Rosalind  and  I were  shot  out  into 
a dry  ditch.  1 escaped  with  bruises,  but  when 
I tried  to  help  her  rise,  I found  with  dismay 
that  she  could  not  stir  ; her  right  foot,  which 
had  doubled  up  under  her,  was  severely  sprained, 
and  there  she  lay,  perfectly  helpless,  and  five 
miles  from  home.  The  waggoner  scratched 
his  head,  and  quoth  he,  “ Eh,  missus,  what’ll 
1 the  measter  say  l I be  despert  feared  she’ve 
1 fainted,  poor  zowl  ! ” 

The  measter  was  Mr.  Hippisley,  Rosalind’s 
good  husband,  well  known  in  Lymm,  and 
heartily  at  that  moment  did  I wish  that  some 
1 good  angel  would  bring  him  to  the  rescue.  I 
went  on  a few  paces  towards  a large  five-barred 
gate,  and  looked  over  the  fields  ; we  were  five 
I miles  from  Lymm,  three-quarters  of  a mile 
I from  Westenhanger,  and  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  Grange. 

“ Run  ! ” I said,  to  the  waggoner’s  boy, 
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“and  tell  Mr.  Wilson  to  cornu  down  with  hi* 
man,  and  to  bring  a chair  with  them.” 

The  sharp  little  fellow  shot  off  liku  an  arrow, 
and  1 lingered  just  a moment  at  the  gate, 
watching  his  flying  steps  as  onu  instinctively 
does  after  sending  a messenger.  The  evening 
was  dead  calm,  the  hiiii  was  sinking  over  thu 
western  edge  of  the  down  ; a light  frost  lay 
upon  the  land,  thu  sky  overhead  was  dark 
purple  ; over  the  track  of  thu  rher  meadows 
a silver  mist  began  to  float  and  curl  ; thu 
hedges,  the  woods,  the  solitary  elms  were  all 
fast  asleep,  locked  in  wintry  silence.  In  the 
mid-distance,  or  rather  in  the  further  fore- 
ground, rose  the  dark  mass  of  the  Grange 
amidst  its  rookeries.  As  thu  sun  sank,  and 
the  mist  glowed  with  a rich  soft  gold,  a dead 
gold  with  little  burnished  clouds  floating  over 
it,  thu  Cringe  became  black  as  ebony,  it 
took  but  a moment  to  note  thu  scene,  and 
then  I knelt  down  by  Rosalind  and  lifted  her 
head  into  my  lap,  while  thu  waggoner  spread 
one  of  those  pieces  of  coarse  sacking,  or  cloth, 
and  tried  to  move  her  on  to  it  ; hut  she  could 
uot  hear  thu  slightest  motion,  and  moaned  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  desist.  Presently,  he 
ejaculated,  “1  zee  a caudle  i’  the  Grange,’' 
and  we  knew'  that  our  time  of  waiting  was 
short.  A few  minutes  more,  and  our  breath- 
less little  boy  arrived  with  the  news  that 
Wikon  and  Jem  had  started  with  a wooden 
arm-chair.  When  they  came  up,  red  and 
panting,  aud  full  of  loud  lamentation  over 
Mrs.  liippidey,  Rosalind  was  lifted  into  it, 
and  by  slow  and  difficult  stages  carried  into 
the  Grange. 

CHA4TKH  II. 

Pki'.icais  my  gentle,  ami  possibly  nervous, 
reader  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  believe  mu 
when  I affirm  that  the  fright  aud  distress  caused 
by  Mrs.  Ilippi-dey’s  accident  made  me  utterly 
forget  our  late  conversation.  The  Grange  to 
mu  at  that  moment  was  no  more  than  any 
other  substantial  old  farm-house,  and  never 
in  my  life  having  previously  seen  Mr.  Wilson 
or  Jem,  1 looked  at  them  merely  as  friendly 
neighbours,  people  well  known  to  Rosalind’s 
husband,  and  thought  how  lucky  it  was  that 
the  accident  had  taken  place  so  near  to  the 
house,  instead  of  out  on  the  wild  open  down 
wo  had  so  lately  crossed.  At  every  step  taken 
by  the  two  men  my  jaior  friend’s  face  con- 
tracted with  agony,  so  that  1 several  times 
feared  she  would  faint  away  again  before  we 
got  her  into  the  house.  First  we  crossed  a 
grass  field  in  which  two  cows  stood  and  looked 
at  us  with  grave  reflective  eyes,  then  another 
where  half  a dozen  young  lambs  and  their 
mothers  looked  pathetically  out  of  place  and 


season  in  the  cold  November  e»-  Then  wo 
passed  through  a gate  into  thu  long  kitchen 
garden,  somewhat  ragged  and  forlorn  It  looked, 
with  scanty  remains  of  vegetable  beds  ami 
gnarled  apple  trees,  on  which  the  lust  leaves 
lingered.  Thu  lack  of  rose-trees  ami  lavender, 
even  in  winter  bareness,  showed  that  no  mis- 
tress cherished  this  kitchen  garden.  Neater 
the  house  w as  a profuse  grow  th  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  y. ws,  1 eirels,  and  hollies  ; relics  of  the 
careful  cultivation  of  twenty  year  A back.  As 
wo  entered  by  the  back  way,  we  passed  from 
the  hitclu:n-gai dun  into  a large  yard  ; not 
exactly  a farm  sard,  but  harbouring  pig<, 
poultry,  and  a great  dog-kennel,  out  of  which 
a fierce  old  mastiff  glared  without  moving,  but 
ejaculated  a loud  pitiful  roar,  not  unmusical, 
but  withal  something  sal  and  awful  in  the 
sound  as  it  echoed  and  died  away  from  wall 
to  wall.  As  we  neared  the  back  door  I noted 
that  the  house  was  at  least  of  three  different 
dates.  To  thu  left,  half-hidden  by  an  enor- 
mous yew,  rose  a thick  round  tower,  built  of 
brick,  with  a conical  roof.  It  reminded  me 
of  that  ancient  habitation  near  Dover, — erst 
tenanted  by  fair  Rosamond,— oue  of  the  oldest 
relics  of  a house  in  England.  A deep  de- 
pression at  the  base,  extending  round  the 
corner,  suggested  a moat  afore  time.  The 
body  of  the  house,  which  was  straight  before 
us,  boru  the  aspect  and  the  date  of  1§2©  ; 
while  the  out-houses  and  a large  scullery  were 
quite  modern  in  comparison  ; fifty  years  old 
perhaps.  A profuse  growth  of  ivy  clothed  the 
dwelling,  aud  tall  sprays  ran  up  among  the 
chimneys,  and  hung  in  fair  festoons  al»out  thu 
gables. 

At  the  back  door  of  this  picturesque  old 
place  stood  an  aged  woman,  staring  with  all 
her  might  into  the  dusk  evening,  a lighted 
candle  in  her  hand,  and  a largo  black  tom- 
cat whisking  his  tail  by  her  side.  Through  a 
long  low  casement  window  glimmered  the  red 
light  of  the  kitchen-fire.  I note  these  details, 
because  their  homely  yet  picturesque  aspect 
filled  my  eye,  and  absorbed  the  small  part  of 
my  miml  that  was  left  at  leisure  at  the 
moment,  from  watching  every  step  taken 
by  the  farmer  and  his  mail  as  they  carried  fifty 
fainting  friend  across  the  yard  and  over  thu 
threshold. 

Of  course,  the  first  tiling  was  to  Jay  her 
flat,  and  apply  restoratives  ; but  couch  there 
was  none  in  the  kitchen,  aud  though  for  a 
moment  we  thought  of  getting  a mattress  laid 
before  the  kitchen  lire,  yet  when  the  farmer 
said,  " We  can  carry  her  up  the  wide  stairs, 
ina’an*  ; and  she’ll  be  comfortable  in  my 
room,’’  I agreed  that  it  would  bt?  the  best 
place.  So  they  hoisted  up  the  chair  slowly  and 
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securely,  step  by  step  up  the  shallow  flight, 
for  the  storeys  at  the  G range  were  very  low. 
The  old  woman  walked  before  with  the  candle, 
and  I followed  with  one  hand  upon  the  back  of 
the  chair  ; the  door  of  dark  solid  oak  on  the 
right  side  of  the  landing  was  opened  to  admit 
us,  and  we  passed  into  a good- sized  room  with 
a low  ceiling  traversed  by  beams,  and  lighted 
by  two  casements,  through  which  glimmered 
the  last  amber  of  sunset  and  mildly  shone  the 
evening  star.  Darkness  gathered  on  the  outer 
world  as  we  laid  ltosalind  on  the  farmer’s  bed, 
and  found  that  she  had  swooned  right  away. 
When  with  great  trouble  we  brought  her 
round,  the  first  word  she  said  was,  “ Send  for 
Charles.” 

“ Get  the  pony,  Jem,  and  ride  off  for  Mr. 
Hippisley,”  replied  Farmer  Wilson. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I looked  at  Jem,  a 
fair,  heavy  man,  with  sleepy  blue  eyes,  and  an 
expression  of  phlegmatic  endurance  on  his 
i broad  face.  Wilson  himself  was  a complete 
contrast,  short,  dark,  wiry,  full  of  acuteness 
and  resolution.  Old  Sally  bustled  out  to  get 
wood  for  the  fire,  'which  was  soon  lighted,  and 
then  she  brought  a kettle  of  hot  water  up  from 
the  kitchen  to  foment  Rosalind’s  foot,  while 
Mr.  Wilson  fastened  up  two  thick  moreen  cur- 
tains against  the  casement,  and  the  room  soon 
assumed  a comfortable  aspect.  Again  I men- 
tion these  practical  trifles,  to  show  how  natural 
it  was  that  I shoidd  be  absorbed  in  what  went 
on  before  my  eyes,  and  how  likely  it  was  that 
our  late  conversation  should,  to  use  a ver- 
nacular expression,  “ go  out  of  my  head.” 

Old  Sally  made  some  nice  hot  tea  in  a black 
teapot,  and  the  farmer  brought  up  a covered 
plate  of  buttered  toast,  and  we  drew  a round 
table  up  to  the  bedside  and  made  Mrs.  Hip- 
pisley  eat  and  drink.  After  which  the  farmer 
went  to  smoke  his  pipe  down -stairs,  saying 
j Jem  would  be  back  with  Mr.  Ilippisley  by 
half-past  seven,  and  Rosalind  lay  back  in  a 
’ half-doze  while  Sally  continued  to  bathe  the 
injured  ankle.  I picked  up  an  odd  volume  of 
an  agricultural  magazine,  but  all  my  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  in  my  ears,  striving  to 
catch  the  earliest  sound  of  Charles  Hippisley’s 
gig,  which  ought  to  have  been  approaching, 
for  by  this  time  it  was  twenty  minutes  past 
seven.  But  though  dead  silence  fell  upon  the 
house,  though  the  farmer  smoked  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Tom  purred  almost  inaudibly  by 
our  fire,  and  deaf  old  Sally  made  no  sound 
save  that  of  the  gentle  trickling  of  the  water 
from  her  sponge, — nothing  like  a gig  could  I 
hear.  1 went  to  the  window,  lifted  the  mo- 
reen curtains,  and  looked  out  on  the  starlit 
> night.  Not  a breath  of  wind  stirred  ; no  dis- 
tant vehicle  rumbled  ever  so  faintly,  ever  so  far 


away.  Westenhanger  was  but  a small  village, 
and  afforded  no  traffic  after  sundown,  save  the 
return  of  some  belated  farmer.  Anxious  and 
disappointed  I again  returned  to  my  seat,  but 
I had  hardly  sat  down  when  I heard  the  front 
gate  swing  to,  and  a manly  active  step  come  up 
the  broad  gravel-walk  of  the  front  garden.  I 
rushed  to  the  window  and  again  looked  out, 
sure  that  it  was  our  much-desired  Charles,  hut 
could  see  nothing  of  the  new-comer,  so  con- 
cluded he  had  found  the  front  door  open,  and 
would  be  up-stairs  immediately.  How  ho  had 
traversed  the  five  miles  without  the  gig,  I did 
not  at  that  moment  consider.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, came  up-stairs,  nor  did  I hear  any  sound 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  I looked  at 
old  Sally,  wondering  if  she  had  heard  the  step, 
but  Sally’s  face  was  imperturbable,  she  being 
so  exceedingly,  I might  almost  say  so  actively 
afflicted  with  deafness  ; as  for  Rosalind  she  lay 
still,  with  her  eyes  closed.  But  the  one  other 
creature  in  the  room, — -black  Tom. — he  must 
have  heard,  for  he  stopped  purring,  slightly 
arched  his  shining  back,  and  glared  at  the  door 
with  large  round  eyes,  which  had  turned  of  a 
brilliant  luminous  green.  Very  much  sur^. 
prised  I went  on  to  the  landing  and  called 
out  to  Mr.  Wilson,  w'ho  came  from  the  kitchen 
pipe  in  hand. 

“ I thought  I heard  Mr.  Ilippisley,”  said 
I,  leaning  over  the  balustrado  and  speaking 
low  ; “1  heard  some  one  walk  up  the  front 
garden,  and  they  must  have  come  in  at  the 
front  door.” 

“ The  front  door  is  locked,  miss,”  said  the 
farmer,  and  as  he  spoke  he  walked  up  to  it 
and  shook  it  in  a convincing  way. 

“Dear  me,  how  extraordinary;  I must 
have  been  dozing,”  said  I.  “1  was  quite  I 
certain  I heard  some  one  walk  up  to  the  front 
door.” 

“Oh,  yes,  ma’am,  dozing  I dare  say  you 
were,”  said  Mr.  Wilson,  with  a certain  alacrity 
of  manner  ; and  thereupon  he  went  back  to 
his  pipe,  and  I to  my  fire  and  my  book,  feel- 
ing certain  that  I had  not  been  dozing,  but 
particularly  wide  avrake  after  a cup  of  strong 
tea,  and  retaining  a nervous  impression  that 
some  one  must  be  hidden  in  the  garden  among 
the  dark  evergreens,  waiting,  perchance,  to 
rob  the  lonely  house. 

After  a while  Rosalind  awoke  and  asked  the 
time.  I told  her  it  was  close  upon  eight 
o’clock.  She  then  said,  “ Charles  must  have 
gone  to  Tetlington, — John  must  be  worse.” 
Tetlington  was  a village  about  three  miles  on 
the  other  side  of  Lymm,  and  John  was  hus- 
band to  Mr.  Hippisley’s  sister.  Rosalind  then 
fell  to  talking  of  her  sister-in'-law  and  the 
children,  and  what  could  be  done  with  such  a 
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number  when  the  fathor  succumbed  to  linger?- 
ing  decline.  Presently  she  d6/ed  again,  and  ho 
on  for  another  Imur, — old  Sally  had  fallen 
asleep  in  a high  backed  arm-chair,  and  being 
also  weary,  I leaned  back  in  mine,  opposite  to 
her.  It  was  half-past  eight  by  my  watch  when 
1 aw’oke  with  a violent  start,  hearing  as  din 
tinctly  as  ever  I heard  anything  in  my  life, 
the  window  of  the  room  below  softly  opened, 
and  a voice  raised  apparently  in  angry  remon- 
strance, an  answer  was  given  in  deprecatory 
tones,  and  rapid  conversation  ensued  ; ono 
voice  a deep  bass,  slow  in  utteranco  ; the  other 
higher  hi  pitch,  thinner,  aud  more  audible,  but 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  lloor,  I could  not 
distinguish  a word,  though  I sat  up  and 
strained  uiy  hearing  to  tlm  utmost.  In  tho 
midst  I heard  a shoveling  of  heavy  coals  on  a 
tire.  I said  to  myself  that  some  one  must  ho 
down-stairs  with  NS  ilaon,  ami  glancing  round 
the  room  saw  that  Sally  was  aouudly  asleep, 
that  the  cat  stood  erect,  waving  his  tail  in  tho 
red  light  of  tho  fire,  and  that  Rosalind — die 
was  sitting  up  on  tho  bed  with  a face  full  of 
agonised  terror.  I ran  to  her  ftido,  and  just 
as  sho  clutched  my  slecvo  a moaning  gust  of 
wind  swept  round  tho  houso,  and  tho  casement 
of  the  room  below  Shimmed  violently,  as  if  it 
had  been  left  swinging  open  and  were  caught 
by  tho  breeze.  At  tho  .sudden  sound,  Rosa- 
lind, weakened  by  her  accident,  screamed  fear- 
fully ; screamed  with  a loud  distressing  cry 
which  rang  through  tho  house,  and  brought 
Mr.  N\  ilson  up  from  the  kitchen. 

“ flood  Clod,  miss,  what  is  tho  matter/” 
ho  criod,  bursting  unceremoniously  into  the 
room. 

11  Somebody  is  talking  in  tho  dining-room, 
Mr.  \\  dson,  and  thoy  liavb  left  tho  window 
open,  and  it  shimmed  and  frightened  Mrs. 
Hippialey,  who  has  just  awaked  from  sleep.” 

Mr.  Wilson  looked  annoyed.  “ Nobody  is 
in  the  room  below,  miss  ; you  must  have  been 
asleep  and  dreaming  yourself.” 

“ But  I assure  you  I am  not  ; I heard  them 
quite  plain — two  people  talking,  quarrelling,  I 
thought  ; they  have  been  putting  coals  on  tho 
fire." 

“There  is  no  lire  in  the  room,  miss,  and 
the  window  has  not  beeu  opened  for  a month. 

I was  complaining  to  Sally  this  morning  that 
the  place  was  damp.” 

Seeing  me  unconvinced  he  added  sarcasti- 
cally, “Como  and  seo  for  yourself.” 

Waking  up  Sally  and  pointing  to  the  bod 
where  Rosalind  lay  trembling  and  white  as  a 
sheet,  I hastened  down  with  tho  farmer.  How 
my  hand  shook  as  I laid  it  on  tho  handle  of 
tho  dining-room  door.  Wo  entered  with  our 
one  candle  ; dead  silence,  emptiness — sur- 


rounding darkness  ! The  giate  was  cold  and  ( 
black,  tho  long  low  casomented  window  tirmly 
shut!  I could  hardly  lielieve  my  eyt-s  ; I held 
tho  candle  close  to  the  old-fashioned  hasp,  aud 
saw  that  a spider  had  spun  his  delicate  un- 
broken web  all  across  the  angle  where  the 
window  would  have  opened,  — had  my  ears  re- 
presented truth  to  uic  / I felt  my  limbs 
quivering  under  me,  and  dared  not  look  into 
the  garden,  lest  i should  see  white  faces  glim- 
mering m the  darkness.  I turned  to  Farmer 
Wilson  with  gasping  lips,  but  he  only  said, 
“There,  miss,  you  see  you  uvre  dreaming.” 

As  I passed  mto  the  hall,  clinging  to  his 
stout  anu,  the  aspect  of  the  room  stamped 
itself  on  my  brain.  It  was  a low  room,  with 
heavy  beams  across  the  celling,  after  the  man- 
ner of  building  three  centuries  ago.  A dark 
carpet  covered  the  floor,  thin  and  even,  here 
and  there  worn  into  holes.  In  the  centre 
stood  a long  table,  round  tho  walls  very  old- 
fashioned  chairs  of  black  wood  with  gilt  knobs. 

A butFot  stood  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place  ; 
under  it  was  one  of  those  oval  hoopod  mahog- 
any tubs  for  holding  bottles.  Oil  the  other 
side  of  tho  grate  was  a huge  square-sided  arm- 
chair of  dull  faded  leather.  I noted  all  tlm 
in  a very  few  seconds,  and  when  tho  farmer 
seated  me  in  my  chair  by  our  own  tire,  I had 
certainly  not  been  away  three  minutes.  Rosa- 
lind looked  up  w ith  mute  inquiry,  to  which  I 
could  only  shake  my  head.  Both  of  us  were 
frightened  out  of  our  wits,  but  w hat  could  we 
do  / There  was  no  other  room  in  the  house 
fit  to  receive  her,  and  wo  were  ashamed  to  ask 
for  her  to  bo  moved  had  there  been.  W e had 
no  ono  to  back  us  ; old  Sally  had  been  asleep, 
and  thu  farmer  had  laughed  at  us. 

“ Heard  silly  tales,  miss,  afore  you  came 
here,  and  dreamt  about  them.”  Nevertheless, 
it  may  easily  bo  imagined  that  wo  could  not 
bear  to  lose  sight  of  our  male  protector  ; aud 
humbly  confessing  we  were  two  nervous  women, 
wo  implored  him  to  stay  lip- stairs  with  us  and 
finish  his  pipe,  nay,  to  sleep  and  snore  if  ho 
would,  but  oil  no  account  to  go  away.  Smiling 
ho  consented  ; Sally  went  down  to  the  kitchen, 
and  Wilson  settled  in.  I took  up  my  old 
magazine,  and  for  another  hour  there  was 
again  deep  silence  within  and  without.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  1 fancied  I heard  ap- 
proaching wheels  in  tho  far  distance,  and  with 
restless  anxiety  I nerved  myself  to  steal  down- 
stairs with  a candle,  and  out  at  tho  front  door. 

It  cost  me  a fearful  thrill  to  pass  that  room 
on  thu  left  hand,  but  had  I not  seen  that  .dl 
was  empty  and  dark  within  ? 

Carefully  carrying  the  candle,  and  shielding 
it  with  ono  hand  from  any  possible  draught  of 
air,  I passed  down  the  giuvel  walk  which  led 
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straight  from  the  front  door  to  the  gate.  The 
front  garden  was  hut  a narrow  strip,  some 
ten  yards  deep,  and  the  gate  looked  into  a 
lane  which  joined  the  high  road  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  away.  I leaned  awhile 
over  the  gate  to  listen  for  those  approaching 
wheels. 

Yes,  they  were  certainly  audible,  though 
perhaps  a mile  distant  in  the  deathly  stillness 
of  the  November  night.  Just  at  that  instant 
a faint  gust  of  wind,  wind  that  could  hardly 
have  sprung  from  that  etilm  sky,  nor  have 
been  born  in  those  utterly  motionless  woods, 
blew  out  my  candle,  and  I instinctively  turned 
to  the  house  to  seek  for  the  light  glimmering 
through  the  moreen  curtains  behind  which 
Rosalind  lay.  But  w'hat  was  the  sight  which 
met  my  terrified  gaze  ! Through  the  undraped 
casement  of  the  lower  room  streamed  the 
bright  light  of  a blazing  coal  fire,  and  in  the 
ruddy  glow  stood  two  figures,  who  appeared 
to  speak  with  eager  gesticulation.  In  the 
fash  of  an  eye  I noted  the  long  grey  locks 
curling  down  the  shoulders  of  the  elder  man, 
and  the  crisp  dark  curls  and  black  eyes  of  the 
young  one,  and  the  military  moustache  which 
curled  over  his  lip.  Not  a word  could  I hear 
now,  only  watch  the  dreadful  pantomime  of  a 
deadly  quarrel.  The  old  man  flung  open  the 
casement,  and  seemed  to  call  loudly  for  help, 
•but  no  sound  reached  me  where  I stood,  not 
many  yards  off.  A sudden  blast  violently 
closed  the  window,  and  the  dark  youngster 
struck  at  the  old  man’s  temple  with  his  closed 
fist.  At  the  same  instant  two  men  came  rush- 
ing up  the  lane  and  through  the  gate,  passing 
close  to  me.  As  they  moved  swiftly  within 
the  light  from  the  casements,  I recognised  their 
faces  : — the  brothers  Harman,  of  Ly  mm,  lawr- 
yer  and  doctor.  With  a loud  strangling  cry  of 
“ Save  him  ! save  him  ! ” 1 fell  in  a dead  faint 
upon  the  gravel  path — I wras  picked  tip  by 
the  strong  hand  of  Charles  Hippialey,  whose 
loud  cheery  voice  rang  in  my  ears.  “ Bless 
me,  Phoebe,  what  on  earth  has  happened  to 
you — w’here’s  my  wife  '!  ” Jem  was  outside 
the  gate  holding  the  smoking  horse.  Within 
stood  a second  person  holding  a bottle  of 
smelling  salts  in  his  hand — it  was  Dr.  Harman. 
As  I slowly  struggled  back  into  consciousness, 
the  impending  murder  loomed  up  in  my  dazed 
mind,  and  I tried  to  point  to  the  dining-room 
window.  “ Were  you  in  time  ? ” I gasped. 

“What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  madam?” 
said  Dr.  Harman  in  his  loud  clear  voice. 

Standing  up  and  clinging  to  Charles  Hip- 
pisley,  I turned  and  again  pointed  to  the 
house — where  was  total  darkness.  I staggered 
back,  but  was  caught  by  Mr.  Plippisley,  who 
carried  me  rapidly  towards  the  front  door, 


which  at  the  instant  was  flung  open  in  our 
faces  by  Wilson,  who  exclaimed,  ‘ ‘ For  Heaven’s  . 
sake,  Mr.  Hippisley,  come  up  to  your  wife.” 

As  he  spoke,  shriek  after  shriek  rang  through 
the  house,  and  Charles  hurried  up-stairs,  while 
Wilson  drew  Dr.  Harman  into  that  dreadful 
dark  dining-room.  Yes,  1 saw  it  through  the 
open  door,  dark,  empty,  cold  as  the  ashes  of 
the  past.  I sat  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
stairs  trembling  with  fright,  and  heard  Rosa- 
lind’s imploring  voice  up-stairs, 

“ Charles,  take  me  home,  take  mo  home  ; ” 
and  his  answer, 

“ My  dear  child,  how  is  it  possible  to  drive 
you  five  miles  in  a gig  with  your  sprained 
ankle  ? you  must  wait  till  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I will  bring  a fly.” 

But  she  prayed  and  insisted,  said  she  could 
not  and  would  not  remain  the  night,  and  at 
length  he  gave  way,  fearful  of  the  consequences 
of  her  agitation.  Wrapping  her  up  carefully 
from  the  night  air,  he  placed  her  by  his  side, 
and  me  in  the  little  back  seat,  and  so  we 
i drove  off  in  the  dark  night.  Many  apologies 
were  made  to  Dr.  Harman,  and  the  farmer 
j offered  him  a bed,  but  he  preferred  borrowing 
a horse,  and  overtook  us  long  before  wre  entered 
Lyrnm. 

And  now  you  will  perhaps  ask  me  if  my 
story  has  any  ending,  any  denouement?  to 
which  I am  obliged  to  answer  no.  Rosalind 
was  severely  ill  for  several  months,  and  the 
first  time  Dr.  Harman  came  to  see  her,  on  the 
morrow,  I said  to  him,  “How  did  you  get  to 
the  Grange  last  night,  doctor  ? — I did  not  hear 
you  drive  up.” 

, “Why,”  answered  he,  staring  at  me,  “I 
came  with  Charles  in  the  gig.” 

“But  I saw  you  before  the  gig  drove  up, 
you  and  another  man.  Yon  ran  towards  the 
house  just  before  I fainted  ; I thought  it  was  . 
your  brother.” 

Dr.  Harman  gave  me  a suspicions  look. 

. “ Indeed,  young  lady,  you  were  mistaken  ; I 
was  just  then  driving  up  the  lane  with  Charles, 
and  Jem  in  the  back  seat.  As  to  my  brother, 
he  has  been  in  London  this  week  past.” 

“Then  yon  must  both  haunt  the  Grange,” 
said  I,  half  jesting,  half  reckless.  He  turned 
green  ; he  turned  white  ; every  drop  of  blood  . 
deserting  his  face. 

“ What  nonsense  ! Somebody  has  been  tell- 
ing you  absurd  stories,  Miss  Phoebe,  and  you 
frightened  yourself  into  a fainting  fit  out 
among  the  honeysuckles  by  the  gate.” 

I durst  not  argue  with  him,  nor  tell  him 
that  as  I saw  his  features  plainly  at  that  mo- 
ment, so  had  I seen  them  in  the  clear  light 
of  that  leaping  fire.  After  lie  was  gone,  I 
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asked  Rosalind  nL.it  had  frightened  her  so 
j in t before  the  arrival  of  the  gig. 

“The  voices  again,  Phoebe,  so  clear  that  it 
was  extraordinary  I could  not  catch  the  words; 
then  there  came  a sharp  cry  and  a fall,  and 
some  one  burst  in  at  the  front  dour.  After 
that  I began  to  scream,  and  it  woke  Wilson.” 

1 passed  the  matter  over  lightly,  telling  her 
I supposed  wo  had  both  been  nervous  after 
our  talk  in  tho  pony-chaise  ; but  1 went  down 
to  Charles,  and  to  him  I said,  “ Can’t  you  move 
Rosalind  to  tho  sea  in  a bed-carriage  ? Move 
her  before  she  gets  worse.” 

He  did  as  I wished,  for  there  were  better 
doctors  at  the  ftishionablo  watering-place  on 
tho  other  sido  of  the  bay.  Here,  as  I bad  an- 
ticipated, sh<5  sank  for  a while  into  a state  of 
utter  nervous  prostration,  but  wo  had  got  rid 
of  Dr.  Harman. 

It  was  full  six  months  before  wo  returned 
home,  and  June  shone  bright  among  the  roses 
in  Rosalind's  garden  when,  still  feeble,  but 
calm  in  mind,  and  on  the  way  to  complete  re- 
covery, 1 got  her  seated  one  morning  in  a 
small  summer  house  among  the  flowers.  As 
wo  sat  working  I ventured  for  the  first  time 
to  tell  her  iny  share  of  tho  experiences  of  our 
evening  at  the  Grange. 

“ What  wsrts  the  cause  of  Marmaduko 
Forde’s  death,  Rosalind  ? ” 

,s  Apoplexy,”  said  she,  with  a qualm  in  her 
voice. 

“ Who  certified  it  } ” 

“ Tho  Harmans, — they  were  there  that  very 
night,  and  it  was  William  Harman  who  wrote 

over  to  Paris  for  Vava ” the  sentence 

was  cut  short  by  tho  appcaranco  of  the  doctor, 
who  came  so  suddenly  round  the  corner  of  the 
trollis-work  that  1 gave  a little  scream,  and 
Rosalind  dropped  her  work. 

“Really,  Miss  Phoebe,  you  are  very  ner- 
vous,” said  he,  rather  sharply.  “This  is  the 
second  timo  I have  known  you  scream  at 
nothing.” 

But  he  recovered  his  temper  and  sat  down 
by  us,  and  told  us  among  other  town  gossip  how 
the  old  house  called  the  Grange  had  been  com- 
pletely gutted  by  fire,  and  how  Mr.  Wilson 
said  it  would  he  better  to  build  a new  farm- 
house just  on  the  rise  of  tho  hill. 

|‘  Was  he  insured  ?”  I asked. 

“ The  owner  is  insured,”  said  the  doctor 
w ith  a slight  accent,  “ my  brother  took  care 
of  that.” 

“And  who  is  tho  owner  ?”  I rejoined,  for 
I wanted  him  to  say  a certain  name. 

“ Oh,  don't  you  know  ! — It’s  young  Forde, 
o!  Fordo- Combe.  He  is  a lad  at  Eton.  His 
father  was  killed  in  tho  Indian  war.  Strange 
man,  rather  wild  ; never  was  in  England  after  , 


his  boyhood  ; married  one  of  tho  SutlbrJshiro 
Burgeons  in  Paris,  as  soon  as  his  old  uncle 
died,  and  went  from  thence  to  India.” 

But  Rosalind  and  1 knew  far  better  than 
that  ! 

THE  INTERRUPTED  WEDDING. 

“ Comk  and  have  a pipe  on  tho  fox’lo,  old 
fellow,”  sail  a mate  of  H..M.S.  Tartar,  then 
lying  off  Spithead,  to  a brother-mate. 

“ All  right,  Wood,”  and  the  two  walked  ofF 
to  the  forecastle,  tho  only  permitted  place  for 
smokers  and  smoking.  As  soon  as  they  were 
each  comfortably  pulling  at  their  short  pipes, 
the  elder,  Wood,  said,  “ I say,  McNcilo, 
you've  often  saved  Graham  from  getting  into 
awful  scrapes  ; can  you  wive  him  from  getting 
spliced  to-morrow  I — for  if  you  can,  I think  his 
father  would  thank  you.” 

“Spliced  ! you  don’t  mean  to  say  he’s  fool 
enough  to  try  that  again,  do  you  I ” 

“ If  you  can’t  stop  it,  Mary,  the  old  barmaid 
at  the  Koppel’s  Head,  will  bo  Mrs.  Graham  to- 
morrow.” 

“ What  an  ass  he  is  ! ” said  McXeilo  ; “why, 
it  was  only  when  wo  were  at  Bermuda  that  he 
fell  iu  love  with  a ’nnuliau,  and  was  going 
to  marry  /ier,  only  I told  the  captain  ; and  be- 
cause he  knew  his  fathor,  he  stopped  his  going 
on  shore,  and  a week  afterwards  Graham  told 
me  I was  the  best  friend  bo  had,  and  had 
Baved  him  from  ruin.” 

“ Well,  you’ll  have  sharp  work  now,  for 
it’s  all  arranged  for  to-morrow  morning.  He’s 

going  to  the  Red  Lion,  on  tho  road  to  B , 

and  she’s  to  join  him  there,  and  then  they  go 
on  and  get  spliced  in  B Church.” 

“ Well,  it  will  be  sharp  work,  but  I’ll  try,” 
said  McXeilo,  reflectively,  “and  I must  go 
and  get  leave  at  once,”  so  off  he  went  to  tho 
captain’s  cabin. 

Iu  tho  meantime  Graham,  the  subject  of 
this  conversation,  was  pacing  up  and  down  tho 
deck,  reading  occasionally  but  listlessly  from  a 
copy  of  Tapper’s  “ Proverbial  Philosophy,” 
w hich  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  was  a pale,  fair- 
haired young  man,  with  an  almost  feminine 
delicacy  of  feature  and  complexion,  but  tho 
indecision  that  could  bo  traced  iu  the  mobile 
mouth  gave  a weak,  irresolute  look  to  tho 
whole,  and  took  away  tho  interest  that  his 
otherwise  handsome  faco  would  have  inspired. 
He  was  evidently  older  than  either  of  those 
who  had  been  discussing  Ins  future  with  such 
parental  interest,  and  his  lieutenant’s  uniform 
showed  that  he  Rare  a higher  commission. 
McXeilo  soon  joined  him,  and  they  liegan 
walking  up  and  down  tho  deck  together. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  ho  began,  “you  can't 
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think  how  tired  1 am  of  this  life.  Only  con- 
sider what  a waste  it  is  of  all  one’s  intellectual 
powers  ; in  the  morning  to  have  to  look 
after  the  decks  being  cleaned,  and  to  watch 
the  coals  and  bread  being  stowed  away,  what 
a degradation  for  the  soul  of  man.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  the  degradation,  Gra- 
ham, but  I know  the  duty  must  be  done,  and 
I know  that  we  have  undertaken  to  do  it,  else 
we  should  not  be  in  the  service  ; and  after  all 
you  have  spoken  of  the  worst  part  of  our  life.” 

“Ah,  but,”  drawled  Graham,  “to  be  a 
clergyman,  now,  in  a sweet  country  village, 
with  leisure  for  every  pursuit,  able  to  cultivate 
one’s  mind,  and  enter  into  communion  with 
the  most  highly  cultivated  intellects ; only 
think  how  far  happier  than  our  lot.  I shall 
leave  the  service,  and  take  orders.” 

“ All  right,  old  fellow.  I’ll  come  and  hear 
you  preach  your  first  sermon  ; but  what  are 
you  going  to  do  to-morrow  ? You’ve  got  leave 
to  go  ashore,  haven’t  you  ?” 

A close  observer  might  have  seen  a slight 
flush  on  Graham’s,  cheek  as  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment  before  answering  ; McNeile  saw  it.  and 
said, 

“ Going  to  enjoy  a little  communion  with 
a highly  cultivated  intellect,  eh  ? ” 

“ I am  going  to  spend  the  day  with  a friend, 
and  perhaps  have  a ride  in  the  country  ; he 
offered  me  a mount.” 

McNeile  was  too  true-hearted  to  endure 
the  least  approach  to  untruth  ; he  saw  Graham 
was  lying,  and  turned  away  in  disgust.  But 
he  was  too  staunch  a friend,  in  spite  of  all 
shortcomings,  to  leave  him  to  fall  without 
making  an  effort  to  save  him,  so  he  went  be- 
low, and  finding  Wood  in  his  cabin,  the  two 
talked  over  the  plans  they  thought  most  likely 
to  answer. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  McNeile  landed 
at  Portsmouth,  and  took  his  way  to  the  Kep- 
pel’s  Head.  There  was  a new  barmaid,  sure 
enough,  and  when  he  asked  for  Mary,  he 
heard  that  she  had  left  “to  be  married”  the 
day  before.  “ Could  any  one  tell  him  where 
she  lived  ? ” No,  no  one  knew  where  she  was 
to  be  found,  or  who  she  was  about  to  marry. 
Foiled  in  this,  he  next  ordered  a horse,  and 
rode  off  to  the  Red  Lion,  halfway  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  village  of  B . Ar- 

rived there,  he  put  up  his  horse,  and  walked 
into  the  house. 

“That  room,  sir,”  said  the  landlord,  “is 
e;  igaged.  ” 

“Indeed  ! for  a wedding-party,  may  I ask?” 

“Something  like  it,  I believe,”  said  the 
man.  This  seemed  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  truth  of  Wood’s  information,  for  surely 
few  wedding  parties  would  be  given  at  a miser- 


able pot-house  like  the  Red  Lion.  A piece 
of  gold  secured  the  landlord’s  help,  and  with 
him  he  soon  arranged  his  plans.  He  ordered 
fires  to  be  lighted  in  two  small  rooms,  and 
desired  that  when  the  gentleman  arrived  he 
should  be  shown  into  one,  and  the  lady  into 
the  other.  He  also  carefully  tasted  the  land- 
lord’s stock  of  spirits,  and  finding  nothing 
very  choice,  produced  a small  flask  of  first-rate 
brandy  and  a box  of  excellent  cigars,  which 
he  had  brought  with  him. 

1 “ Now,  then,  when  the  gentleman  comes, 

you  ask  him  if  he  won’t  have  a glass  of  grog, 
and  take  him  in  that  brandy  and  these  cigars.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  sir,”  said  the  landlord  with  a 
knowing  wink,  “if  I knows  much  of  the  gen- 
tleman he  won’t  leave  them  while  there  be  any 
in  the  box.” 

“ Well,  you  do  as  I tell  you,  and  let  me 
know  when  the  lady  comes.” 

These  preparations  finished,  McNeile  retired 
to  an  up-stairs  room,  commanding  a view  of 
the  road  to  Portsmouth,  and  waited  the  arrival 
of  the  victims. 

Soon  a fly  drove  up,  and  out  of  it  stepped 
Mary,  all  in  white.  Mary  was  no  longer 
young,  nor  was  she  handsome,  but  she  had  a 
good  deal  of  quick  repartee  about  her,  which, 
with  more  education,  might  have  made  her 
pass  for  a clever,  witty  woman.  Now,  how- 
ever, with  her  coarse,  red  face  surrounded 
with  white,  and  her  great  hands  in  white 
kid  gloves,  she  looked  worse  than  usual,  and 
McNeile  wondered  what  infatuation  could 
have  made  Graham  think  of  marrying  her. 

No  time  for  speculation  now',  however  ; the 
bride  having  been  the  first  to  arrive,  made  it 
more  difficult  to  carry  out  his  plan  than  he  ex- 
pected, but  he  was  not  to  be  daunted. 

The  landlord  showed  her  into  the  room 
McNeile  had  ordered,  and  went  to  tell  him 
of  her  arrival. 

McNeile  had  drawn  the  curtains  in  front 
of  the  window  of  his  upstairs  room,  and  from 
behind  them  was  peeping  out,  like  a spider 
watching  a fly. 

As  soon  as  the  landlord  had  told  him  that 
“ The  lady,  sir,”  was  iu  the  room  below,  he 
desired  him  to  take  refreshments  into  the 
room,  and  then  to  lock  the  door,  and  bring 
him  the  key.  This  done,  he  still  waited  pa- 
tiently, and  soon  Graham  appeared  in  sight, 
walking  up  the  road.  McNeile  heard  him 
come  in,  and  then  a short  parley  with  the 
landlord.  Very  soon  the  latter  appeared  and 
told  him  hit.  Graham  was  having  his  grog, 
and  “ seemed  to  like  the  cigars  uncommon.” 

“ Lock  him  in,  too,  then;”  and  this  done, 
McNeile  took  out  his  watch.  A quarter  past 
11 — if  he  could  only  keep  him  there  three 
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quartern  of  an  hour  more  the  deed  was  done. 
Half- past,  all  quiet  ; a quarter  to  twelve,  a 
ring  at  the  bell  in  “ the  lady's  room  ” What 
was  to  bo  done  ? 

The  landlord,  on  tiptoe,  l<>ok--d  * n t<  > the 
room.  “ What  be  us  t<>  do  n<>w,  sir  I The 
lady  have  rung.” 

“ Put  the  clock  back  to  live  initiates  pant 
eleven.” 

The  landlord  scratched  his  head.  “ Von 
see,  sir,  ’twere  my  mother  s clock,  and  it  al- 
ways was  an  uncommon  good  *un  to  go,  and 
they  do  say  it  do  hurt  'mi  to  put  'uu  back.” 

“ Never  you  mind,”  said  McNcile,  “ do  as 
1 tell  you,  1 suppose  this  will  keep  it  going,” 
and  he  held  out  ten  shilling*: 

“ Ay,  ay,  sir,”  said  the  man,  with  a broad 
grin,  “that’ll  help  un,  I reckon.” 

Down-stairs  ho  went,  on  tip-ton  still,  and 
in  a few  minutes  softly  unlocked  the  door  of 
M try's  room,  and  went  iu  to  know  **  what  she 
pleased  to  want  ? ” 

“ Can  yon  tell  me  the  time,  master  ? ” said 
Mary. 

“ Five  niiifutes  past  eleven.” 

“Oh,  all  right.  I want  the  lly  at  the  door 
in  ton  minutes,  please.” 

“ Certainly,  mum,”  and  the  door  was  again 
shut,  but  not  locked.  Five  minutes  more — 
the  fly  was  getting  ready  in  the  yard — MoXeilo 
noisclossly  slipped  down -stairs. 

“ Hold  on  the  fly  another  live  minutes, 
landlord.” 

\t  last,  slowly  as  the  minutes  scorned  to 
crawl,  MeXeile’d  watch  pointed  to  twelve 
o’clock. 

“ Now,  then,  the  fly  may  como  round,”  and 
as  lie  gave  the  order  he  walked  into  Graham’s 
room,  and  shut  and  locked  the  door  behind 
him.” 

“ H illoa,  McXoib*  ! Wliat  on  earth  is  that 
for?  and  what  are  you  doing  on  shore,  sir?” 
said  Graham,  who  had  evidently  drunk  enough 
brandy  to  make  him  quarrelsome.  MeNeile 
did  not  answer  directly,  hut  Walked  quietly 
up  to  him,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

“ You're  my  superior  ollicer,  you  know, 
Graham,”  lie  said  quietly,  an  l I’ve  no 
business  to  interfere  in  your  concerns,  but 
you’ve  often  been  a g md  friend  to  me,  and  to- 
day I want  to  return  it.” 

“And  pray,  sir,”  sail  Grdiun,  working 
himself  rapidly  into  a passion,  “ what  right 
have  you,  or  any  man,  to  meddle  with  my 
private  concerns  ? ” 

“ No  right,  certainly,  an  1 I only  want  to 
get  you  to  think  quietly  for  a minute,  before 
it’s  too  late.  Only  just  ask  yourself,  old 
fellow,  how  your  sisters  would  like  the  new 
sister  you  were  going  to  give  them.” 


Graham's  eyo  fell  MeNeile  saw  his  ad- 
vantage, and  followed  it  up. 

“ You  see,  you  meant  to  bo  married  to-day, 
lint  it  is  illegal  to  bo  married  after  twelve 
o’clock  without  a Hpoeui  licence,  and  it's  | ait 
twelve  now,  so  you  can’t  be  married  to- 

w 

in  an  instant  both  his  hands  were  seize  1 
iu  Graham’s. 

“ My  dear  fellow,  1 don't  think  any  one 
ever  had  such  a friend  as  you  are.  How  thank- 
ful my  good  old  father  will  lx*  to  you.  You 
have  saved  me  from  destruction.” 

“ Not  quite  that,  old  fellow, — only  from 
doing  a silly  thing  ; but  we  must  think  of 
Mary  a little.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  give  her  some  money,  aud  she’ll 
find  some  better  husband  of  her  own  class.” 

“ Well,  that's  rather  cool,  I must  say,  Gra- 
ham ; have  yon  no  more  feeling  for  her  than 
that  ?” 

“Oh,  those  sort  of  people  have  none  of  the 
finer  feelings,  they  have  no  idea  of  anything 
like  love.” 

MeNeile  stamped  his  foot  impatiently. 

“ Come,  com#,  Graham,  don't  judge  tho 
poor  woman  so  hardly’  ; if  you  won’t  see  her, 
l will,  and  hoar  what  she  says.” 

lie  went  to  the  room  in  which  she  had  been 
sitting,  but  found  it  empty’. 

“The  lady,  sir,  drove  away’  in  the  fly  about 
half  an-hour  ago,”  said  the  landlady. 

McXeile  went  back  to  Graham. 

“ You  go  back  on  board,  old  fellow,  and 
I'll  look  her  up  and  sec  what  arrangement  I 
can  make  for  you  and  without  waiting  for 
the  torrent  of  thanks  he  saw  was  coming,  walked 
off  towards  Portsmouth. 

After  making  some  inquiries,  he  found  out 
her  address,  and  was  surprised  to  tind  a neat 
cottage  iu  a garden.  The  door  was  opened 
by’  a sickly-looking,  but  very’  neatly  dressed 
old  woman  in  tears. 

“ Does  Mary  II live  here  3 ” 

“ My  daughter,  sir,  has  just  come  in,  but 
she  is  too  much  upset  to  see  any  one.”  The 
old  lady’  evidently’  took  MeNeile  for  one  of 
Graham’s  friends. 

“I  assarts  you  I am  heartily  ashamed  of  my 
shipmate,  but  1 think  she  has  had  a hippy 
escape.  ” 

“ .She  never  would  have  listened  to  him  if 
it  hadn't  been  to  get  a better  home  for  me  ; 
she’s  the  best  d (lighter  that  ever  lived,  sir,” 
and  tho  poor  old  mother's  tears  flowed  a- 
fresh. 

“ I was  commissioned  by  Mr.  Graham  to 
ask  her  to  accept  a sum  of  money  as  some 
slight  acknowledgment  of  his  error.” 

The  old  woman’s  cheeks  flushed. 
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“ Please  to  tell  Mr.  Graham,  sir,  that  there 
arc  some  wounds  money  cannot  heal.” 

McNeile  was  puzzled.  His  mission  seemed 
a failure.  In  a moment  or  two  Mary  herself, 
her  wedding  dress  exchanged  for  her  every- 
day one,  came  to  the  door. 

“ I have  brought  you,  sir,  this  note  to  Mr. 
Graham,  if  you’ll  please  give  it  him.  It’s  just 
to  say  I hope  never  to  meet  him  again  ; that 
he  shall  never  hear  anything  from  me  about 
this,  if  he’ll  leave  me  alone  ; and  I hope  he  will 
find  some  one  fitter  to  be  his  wife,  but  he’ll 
never  meet  one  who  loved  him  better.”  So 
ended  Mary’s  wedding-day. 

L.  E.  D.  T. 


PRANKS  AND  PRANKING. 

A LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — I beg  to  thank  you  for  the  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  Pranking  Privilege,  which 
appears  in  No.  298  of  Once  a Week,"'  en- 
titled “ A Forgotten  Mania,”  and  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  supplement  the  Writer’s  state-  t 
ments  by  some  additional  information  of  my  | 
own.  When  the  rates  of  postage  were  high, 
people  naturally  tried  to  get  rid  of  it  as  much 
as  they  could,  and  official  and  parliamentary 
persons  were  very  successful  in  the  attempt. 
The  Sovereign  had  the  privilege  of  sending  his 
or  her  letters  post-free,  then  the  royal  family, 
then  the  ministers,  then  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Rut  not  only  so  ; 
members  had  the  privilege  of  franking  their 
friends’  letters  as  well  as  their  own,  to  the 
extent  of  a certain  specified  number  every  day. 
Multitudes  of  letter-covers  are  now  carefully 
preserved,  because  they  have  the  autograph  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  some  other  dis- 
tinguished man  on  the  outside — the  autograph  I 
having  served  to  frank  the  letter  through  the 
post.  Further  than  this  ; members’  servants 
were  wont  to  beg  large  parcels  of  such  blank 
but  franked  covers,  and  then  to  sell  them. 
So  grossly  was  the  privilege,  abused,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  wras  computed 
that  the  revenue  lost  as  much  as  100,0001.  a- 
year  by  this  nefarious  mode  of  avoiding  postage. 

A few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Scudamore,  now  Senior 
Assistant-Secretary  at  the  Post  Office,  found 
an  old  volume  among  the  records  of  the  esta- 
blishment, containing  entries  relating  to  1703, 
and  two  or  three  adjacent  years  ; and  this 
shows  what  sort  of  things  were  franked  through 
the  over-sea  packet  post  in  the  early  days  of  ! 
Queen  Anne’s  reign  : — i 


sent  by  my  Lady  Arlington  to  the  yueen  Dowager  of 
England,  at  Lisbon. 

A cast  ol  knives  and  forks  for  Mr.  Stepney,  her 
Majesty’s  Envoy  to  the  King  of  Holland. 

One  littel  parcel  of  lace,  to  be  made  use  of  in  cloth- 
ing Duke  Schomberg's  regiment. 

Two  bales  of  stockings  for  the  use  of  the  Ambassador 
of  the  King  of  Portugal. 

A box  of  medicines  for  my  Lord  Galway,  in  Portugal. 

Some  parcels  of  clothing  for  the  clothing-colonels  for 
my  Lord  North’s  and  my  Lord  Gray’s  regiments. 

A deal  case  with  four  flitches  of  bacon  for  Mr. 
Pennington,  of  Rotterdam. 

Living  beings  were  franked  as  well  as  life- 
less commodities  : — 

Eleven  couple  of  houndes  for  Major-General  Hom- 
pesch. 

Fifteen  couple  of  houndes,  going  to  the  King  of  the 
Romans. 

Eut  to  carry  human  beings  by  post  was  the 
crowning  achievement  of  all  : — 

Two  servant-maids,  going  as  laundresses  to  my  Lord 
Ambassador  Methuen. 

Dr.  Crichton,  carrying  with  him  a cow  and  divers 
other  necessaries. 

We  are  not  told  that  Dr.  Crichton  and  the 
cow7  were  stamped  before  being  posted  ; at  all 
events  we  do  not  imagine  that  they  had  postage 
stamps  affixed  to  them. 

I am,  sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

June  20th.  Curiosus. 


“THE  TIME  WILL  COME.” 

Enjoy  the  spring,  enjoy  the  spring, 

The  young  year’s  happy  day  ; 

The  time  will  come,  the  time  will  come, 
When  ’tis  nae  langer  May. 

Gather  the  Lonnie  flowers  that  youth 
Around  yer  path  has  strown  ; 

The  time  will  come,  the  time  will  come, 
When  youth's  for  ever  flown. 

Cherish  the  friends  that  now  are  yours, 
Let  naething  love  offend  ; 

The  time  will  come,  the  time  will  come, 
When  ye  may  lack  a friend. 

Oh  ! love  sae  lang,  as  love  ye  can,  ' 

Oh  ! love  sae  lang  ye  dare  ; 

The  time  will  come,  the  time  will  come, 
When  ye  shall  love  nae  mair. 

Oh  tak  yer  lassie’s  Land  in  yours, 

Gaze  on  her  beauty  rare  ; 

The  time  will  come,  the  time  will  come, 
When  she’s  nae  langer  fair. 

Oh  1 ca’  yer  Laimies  round  yer  hearth, 
And  pit  them  an  yer  knee ; 

The  time  will  come,  the  time  will  come, 
When  they’ll  nae  bairnies  be. 


Three  suits  of  deaths  for  a nobleman's  lady  at 
the  Court  of  Portugal. 

A box  containing  tLree  pounds  of  tea,  sent  us  a yre- 
* See  Vol.  xii.  p.  310. 


Oh  ! live  sae  lang,  as  live  ye  can, 

Oh  ! live  sae  laug  ye  may  ; 

The  time  will  come,  the  time  will  come, 

When  life  is  ta’en'away. 

Margaret  Swayne. 
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Not  a tender  maid  but  shuddered  when  his  wicked 
smile  she  met ; 

Not  a lad  but  ground  his  teeth,  and  dreading  dared  a 
muttered  threat. 

Tillers  mourned  their  toil  made  fruitless;  plunder 
swooped  the  herds  among, 

Scarce  a home  uo  raid  had  blackened,  scarce  a heart 
but  hid  a wrong. 

Smiled  no  sire  to  see  his  maiden  grace  by  grace  her 
charms  unfold  ; 

Sadly  through  the  weeping  valley  whispering  woe  the 
river  rolled. 

Hosting  at  his  door  at  evening,  Karl  the  herdsman 
true  and  strong, 

Watching  through  the  curling  tendrils  heard  his 
daughter’s  sunset  song  ; 

And  the  flood  of  artless  music  as  it  filled  his  anxious 
car, 

Housed  a beating  of  his  pulses  half  of  love  and  half  of 
fear  ; 

Though  by  keenest  torture  threatened,  though  by 
richest  bribe  beguiled, 

“As  my  love  preserved  the  mother,  so  my  love  shall 
guard  the  child.” 

Then  he  turned  to  greet  her  gently  : “after  all  it  may 
be  well ; ” 

And  the  shadow  of  a horseman  o’er  the  vine-clad 
threshold  fell. 

“Hear  me,  caitiff!”  cried  the  rider,  “I  have  marked 
thy  daughters  grace, 

And  methinks  that  now  my  castle  is  for  her  the 
fittest  place  : 

Bring  her  hither,  man,  to-morrow,  veiled  and  jewelled 
like  a bride  ; 

Disobey,  and  thou  shalt  dangle  on  my  gibbet ! Stand 
aside  !” 

Clashed  his  scabbard  on  his  stirrup  as  the  tyrant  rode 
away. 

Where  did  Karl  the  herdsman  wander  till  the  dawning 
of  the  day  ? 

When  the  morrow’s  sun  was  highest  Karl  the  herdsman 
elomb  the  steep  ; 

Of  the  score  of  friends  behind  him  not  the  gentlest 
deigned  to  weep. 

Stern  and  still  he  sought  the  gateway,  and  his  daughter 
at  his  side 

Walked  as  walketh  one  that  dreameth,  veiled  and 
jewelled  like  a bride. 

Wide  the  gate  was  open ; horrid  hung  the  iron  fangs 
above  ; 

And  the  eager  Tyrant  waited  there  to  seal  his  loveless 
love. 

“Dog,  tis  well  ! he  shouted,  lifting  churlishly  the 
maiden  veil ; 

And  his  wicked  lips  were  pouted  to  impress  her  cheek 
so  pale. 

Ere  the  taint  had  touched  its  whiteness,  flashed  a score 
of  thirsty  knives. 

“Strike  !”  a score  of  voices  clamoured,  “for  our 
daughters  and  our  wives  !” 

Blows  and  shouts  of  slain  and  slayers  clashed  and  rang 
through  Gardoval, 

And  a purple  stream  went  winding  thick  and  smoking 
through  the  hall. 

Once  the  tyrant  muttered  faintly ; once  his  minions 
turned  to  bay  ; 

lifeless  round  their  lifeless  chieftain  tangled  heaps  of 
corpses  lay. 

Of  the  score  that  with  the  maiden  sworn  to  save  her 
elomb  the  steep 

Ten  came  down  again  in  triumph,  ten  as  happv  slept 
their  sleep. 


Sank  the  sun ; but  fitful  flashes  lit  the  keep  of 
Gardoval, 

Flame-tongues  licked  the  falling  night  clouds  ; crashed 
the  rooftrec  of  the  hall. 

Rose  the  sun  and  mocked  the  embers  with  his  morning 
stream  of  gold, 

And  the  river  gladly  rolling  through  the  vale  the 
tidings  told. 

Every  soul  within  the  hamlet  bowed  before  the  blessed 
tree, 

Hailed  the  carven  Christ,  and  chaunted  hymns  of 
thanks.  The  vale  was  free.  B.  J. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  HAY-STACK. 

JLji  Two  Chapters. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

When  the  examination  had  proceeded  thus 
far,  it  was  found  that  the  young  prisoner  was 
beginning  to  prevaricate  about  the  circum- 
stances of  lier  history.  Yet  even  after  this 
was  discovered,  she  persisted  in  solemnly  de- 
claring that  her  narrative  previous  to  quitting 
the  house  in  which  she  had  been  educated, 
was  true  in  every  particular,  and  although 
questions  were  put  in  every  form  possible,  she 
always  repeated  the  above  facts  with  the  same 
earnestness  and  simplicity.  She  then  related 
as  follows  the  story  of  her  departure  from  the 
place  of  her  education.  Soon  after  the 
stranger’s  last  visit,  the  ecclesiastic  who  had 
attended  her  from  infancy,  came  to  inform  her 
that  her  protector  was  no  more,  and  that 
before  he  expired  he  had  ordered  that  she 
should  be  conducted  to  some  convent  in  France, 
and  that  she  must  be  ready  to  set  out  in  a 
few  days.  At  the  end  of  a week  he  returned 
in  a post-chaise,  into  which  he  handed  her  and 
Catharine,  and  then  got  into  it  himself.  She 
cried  much  at  leaving  the  person  she  called 
“mamma not  entirely  on  account  of  the  pain 
she  felt  at  the  separation,  but  also  because  she 
was  afraid  of  the  convent ; for  the  inquiries 
she  had  made  in  the  week  preceding  her 
departure  had  given  her  the  most  frightful 
ideas  of  the  place  to  which  she  thought  herself 
condemned.  She  could  not  tell  what  towns 
she  passed  through  ; but  on  her  arrival  at 
Hamburg,  the  priest  dismissed  her  attendant, 
and  made  her  embark  on  board  a vessel, 
freighted  for  Bordeaux.  The  moment  they 
set  sail,  a man,  apparently  about  hfty  years 
old,  offered  her  bis  services,  and  said  he  would 
take  care  of  her  duriug  the  voyage.  On  their 
arrival,  this  man  took  her  to  the  house  of  a 
German  merchant  ; his  wife  placed  her  with 
Madame  Guillaumot,  with  whom  she  had  lived 
during  the  whole  of  her  residence  at  Bordeaux. 
A fortnight  after  her  arrival  at  that  lady’s 
house,  a letter  was  brought  to  her,  addressed 
to  Mademoiselle  Felicia  Juliana  de  Schouan, 
which  name  the  priest  (on  her  leaving  Bohe- 
mia), told  her  slio  was  in  future  to  consider  as 
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her  own.  Tliis  letter  Madame  G road  to 

her  by  her  desire.  It  contained  directions  fur 
her  conduct,  and  assurances  that  she  sin  mid 
bo  amply  supplied  with  money  ; she  was  ad- 
vised to  remain  with  Madame  Gnillauniot,  and 
to  persuade  her  to  dismiss  all  her  other 
boarders,  and  to  devote  her  whole  attention 
to  her  alono.  This  letter  had  neither  date 
nor  signature,  and  enjoined  her  to  forbear 
making  too  curious  iiypiirius.  Some  days 
afterwards,  a gentleman  called  upon  her,  and 
without  any  preface,  put  into  her  hand  a purse 
of  a thousand  louis  d’or,  which  he  said  ho 
was  directed  to  advance  to  her  for  tho  purchase 
of  furniture.  She  asked  whence  tho  money 
cattle , on  which  he  begged  her  to  make  herself 
easy,  and  not  be  inquisitive. 

She  then  took  a house,  and  furnished  it  ; 
Madame  Guillaumot  went  with  her  as  her  com- 
panion, and  slio  lived  at  Bordeaux  amongst 
people  of  the  host  standing  until  the  day  of 
her  imprisonment. 

ddie  manner  in  which  she  related  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  embarkation  at  Hamburg 
appearing  improbable,  Count  Cobenzel  told  her 
it  was  evident  that  her  story  was  untrue.  He 
desired  her  to  remember  what  he  had  before 
told  her,  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  the  fa- 
vour ami  protection  of  tho  empress  was  by 
being  truthful  and  sincere.  Only  on  this 
condition  had  ho  offered  her  his  best  services, 
but  having  decoivod  him,  ho  would  now  aban- 
don her  to  the  consequences  of  her  imposture. 
She  became  greatly  confused,  and  tho  Count 
having  risen  as  if  to  depart,  she  held  hitu  by 
his  clothes,  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
many  tears  said  she  hail  much  to  rolate,  but 
that  she  could  not  proceed  in  the  presence  of 
M.  do  Neny’s  secretary.  When  that  gentle- 
man had  withdrawn,  she  again  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  entreated  tho  Count  to  tako  com- 
passion on  her,  confessed  that  she  had  deceived 
him  in  tho  account  of  her  embarkation  at 
Hamburg,  but  called  Heaven  to  witness  that 
all  she  bad  said  concerning  lier  residence  in 
Bohemia  was  absolutely  true  in  every  detail. 
She  then  gave  another  version  of  her  departure, 
which  was  this  : — When  the  priest  came  to 
take  her  from  her  house  iu  Bohemia,  he  said 
he  was  going  to  place  her  in  a French  convent. 
All  tho  horrible  stories  she  had  heard  from 
Catherine  and  her  mamma  of  the  misery  of 
those  places  came  back  to  her  mind  with  so 
much  force  that  she  formed  the  design  of  de- 
livering herself  by  llight  from  this  captivity. 
No  opportunity  for  executing  her  plan  occurred 
until  her  arrival  at  Hamburg,  where  her  alarm 
was  so  much  increased  by  the  sight  of  the  sea 
and  the  ships,  that  the  night  preceding  the 
day  fixe  1 for  her  departure,  she  rose  from 


Catharine’s  side  whilst  she  slept,  made  a small 
parcel  of  some  linen,  took  the  blue  purse  with 
the  three  pictures,  and  the  ducats  given  her 
by  tho  stranger,  and  at  daybreak  left  the  city. 
She  walked  a long  time  till,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  she  took  refuge  in  a farmer's  barn,  and 
fell  asleep.  Hero  sire  was  discovered  by  the 
owner,  who,  Htruck  with  her  youth  and  distin- 
guished manner,  offered  her  tho  use  of  his 
best  bed  in  a small  room,  which  she  accepted. 
Her  fears  not  a lip  wing  her  to  remain  so  near 
tho  town  she  quitted  her  host,  who  refused 
to  accept  any  remuneration  for  his  kindness. 
Mounting  a wretched  carriage,  she  then  took 
the  road  towards  Sweden,  but  the  third  day 
of  her  journey  she  fell  from  the  vehicle,  and  re- 
ceived such  a dangerous  wound  iu  her  head  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  tako  her  to  a neigh- 
bouring urn,  and  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
a surgeon.  A Dutch  family,  happening  to 
stop  at  this  inn  on  their  way  to  Pomerania, 
insisted  on  defraying  tho  doctor’s  expenses', 
and  requested  her  to  join  their  party.  She 
mentioned  their  names,  and  also  that  of  a 
Lutheran  clergyman,  who,  when  this  narrative 
made  its  appearance,  was  tutor  to  the  children 
of  a merchant  at  Hamburg.  Proceeding  to 
Stockholm,  she  left  her  fellow-travellers,  and 
took  a lodging  at  the  houso  of  a German 
woman,  whose  husband  held  a small  post  under 
Government.  This  person  was  fortunately  a 
woman  of  great  integrity,  and  conceived  the 
strongest  attachment  for  her.  During  Made- 
moiselle La  Friilen’s  residence  here,  she  was 
one  day  informed  by  her  hair-dresser  that  the 
Count  Belgioioso,  the  Imperial  Ambassador, 
was  making  strict  inquiries  for  a young  lady 
who  had  eloped  from  Hamburg.  La  Friilen, 
who  began  to  form  some  idea  of  the  conse- 
quences of  her  llight,  and  was  more  terrified 
by  the  apprehensions  of  poverty  than  the 
thoughts  of  a convent,  declared  that  she  was 
tho  person  ; and  allowed  her  informant  to 
make  this  discovery  to  the  ambassador.  Tho 
following  day  she  received  a note  from  the 
Count,  inviting  her  to  Ins  house.  This  note 
was  read  to  her  by  a girl  named  Sophia,  who 
attended  on  her,  and  she  at  once  accepted  the 
invitation  The  Count  received  her  with  every 
mark  of  respect,  and  having  satisfied  himself 
from  her  replies  that  she  was  tho  person  lie 
was  in  search  of,  ho  told  her  that  he  was  in- 
structed to  tako  tho  greatest  care  of  her,  and 
would  call  upon  her  to  see  that  she  was  in 
suitable  lodgings.  She  accepted  the  money 
ho  offered  her,  because  her  blue  purse  was 
empty  ; and  when  ho  visited  her  the  next  day, 
he  told  her  tli  it  he  should  procure  more  commo- 
dious apartments  for  her  near  his  own  house. 
These  rooms  were  in  the  house  of  a trades- 
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man  ; the  removed  to  them  two  clays  after, 
taking  Sophia  with  her,  and  the  Count  sent 
her  a lacquey,  and  furnished  her  with  provisions 
from  his  own  fable.  Not  long  after  this,  she 
removed,  by  his  own  desire,  to  the  Count 
Belgioioso’s  house,  having,  as  he  said,  been 
still  more  strongly  commended  to  his  care  and 
protection.  She  further  said  that  during  this 
residence,  she  was  so  ail’ected  by  the  sight  of 
a picture  resembling  the  stranger  whom  she 
had  seen  in  Bohemia,  that  she  instantly 
swooned.  (This  circumstance  was  confirmed 
in  a letter  by  the  Count,  who  mentioned  that 
it  was  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Francis.) 
It  was  sonic  time  before  she  could  be  restored, 
when  a violent  fever  succeeded,  and  nearly 
proved  fatal.  Her  illness  lasted  six  weeks, 
during  which  she  grew  much  taller,  and  was 
so  altered  that  she  looked  thirty  years  old, 
although  sho  was  only  a little  more  than  six- 
teen. About  the  time  of  her  elopement  from 
Hamburg,  the  daughter  of  a merchant  of  that 
city  had  gone  off  with  a young  Englishman. 
This  event  coming  to  the  ears  of  Count  Bel- 
gioioso  excited  suspicions  in  his  mind  of  the 
truth  of  her  statements,  and  led  him  to  believe 
that  she  might  be  the  merchant’s  daughter, 
and  not  the  young  lady  who  had  been  so  ear- 
nestly intrusted  to  his  care.  Accordingly,  on 
her  recovery,  he  told  her  he  had  received 
advice  from  Hamburg  that  she  had  quitted 
that  city  iu  the  company  of  a young  English- 
man. She  solemnly  denied  the  charge,  but 
at  last,  wearied  out  by  the  Count’s  persistence 
in  the  accusation,  she  confessed  herself  guilty 
of  what  she  knew  to  be  false.  The  consequence 
was  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  and 
the  Count  advised  her  to  return  to  Hamburg, 
giving  her  twenty-five  louis  d’or  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  her  journey  ; she  was  then 
placed  under  the  care  of  a merchant  who  was 
returning  to  that  city.  On  her  arrival  at 
Hamburg  she  anxiously  inquired  for  the  per- 
sons she  had  so  abruptly  quitted,  and  walked 
every  day  on  the  quay,  and  in  the  most  fre- 
quented places,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  them. 
In  one  of  these  rambles,  a man  who  appeared 
to  be  about  fifty  years  old,  and  had  followed 
her  at  a distance,  at  length  accosted  her,  and 
proposed  to  her  to  go  to  Bordeaux.  She  con- 
sented the  more  readily,  as  this  was  the  place 
for  which  the  priest  had  wished  her  to  embark, 
and  she  imagined  that  by  following  the  plan 
originally  laid  down  for  her,  she  should  the 
more  easily  meet  with  those  who  interested 
themselves  in  her  fate.  What  she  had  pre- 
viously stated  of  this  man’s  having  attended 
her  on  the  voyage  was,  she  said,  strictly  true. 
She  then  continued  her  history  as  follows 
Soon  after  she  had  taken  a house  of  her  own, 


to  which  sho  was  accompanied  by  Madame 
Guillauinot,  she  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
in  which  she  was  directed  to  go  to  the  Duke 
de  Itichelieu,  and  ask  that  protection  of  which 
she  stood  so  much  in  need.  This  the  writer 
urged  her  more  earnestly  to  do,  as  the  Duke 
was  already  acquainted  with  her  history.  Ac- 
cordingly, sho  repaired  to  that  nobleman,  who 
informed  her  that  he  had  received  a letter 
from  the  Princess  of  Auersberg,  recommending 
Mademoiselle  de  Schonan  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  his  protection.  He  made  her  a thou- 
sand offers  of  service,  and,  according  to  his 
usual  fashion,  said  more  than  he  ought  to  have 
done.  She  burst  into  tears,  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  implored  his  compassion,  when  the  Duke 
raised  her  and  apologised  for  his  thoughtless 
words. 

A few  days  after  he  called  upon  her,  and 
earnestly  recommended  her  to  learn  the  French 
language.  He  paid  her  several  other  visits, 
always  treating  her  with  the  greatest  respect. 
She  was  a constant  guest  at  all  his  entertain- 
ments, and  when  questioned  concerning  her, 
he  invariably  replied,  “ She  is  a lady  of  great 
distinction.”  During  her  residence  at  Bor* 
deaux,  she  had  two  very  advantageous  offers 
of  marriage,  one  of  which  was  from  the  nephew 
of  M.  de  Ferrand,  a councillor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux,  but  she  refused  both,  con- 
ceiving herself  bound  to  perpetual  celibacy  by 
the  promise  she  had  made  to  the  stranger  in 
Bohemia.  As  to  her  pecuniary  circumstances, 
it  has  already  been  observed  that  a person 
unknown  presented  her  with  a purse  contain- 
ing a thousand  louis  d’or.  Through  the  same 
channel  she  received  at  different  times  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  liyres  (G250h 
sterling),  without  being  able  to  discover  to 
urhom  she  was  indebted  for  this  munificent 
allowance.  These  circumstances  corroborated 
her  supposition  that  she  belonged  to  a very 
wealthy  family ; and  she  spent  the  money  as 
fast  as  she  received  it.  Her  remittances  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  as  she  made  no  alteration 
iu  her  style  of  living,  she  soon  contracted  debts 
to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  livres,  which 
remained  unpaid  at  the  time  of  her  being  ar- 
rested. In  the  distress  to  which  the  threats 
of  her  creditors  reduced  her,  she  resolved  to 
fabricate  several  letters,  which,  when  read  at 
her  examination,  she  acknowledged  to  have 
been  dictated  by  herself.  These  were,  the 
letter  to  Count  Cobenzcl,  dated  “ Vienna — 
from  my  bed — two  in  the  morning,”  that 
signed  Count  de  Weissendorff,  another  to 
the  Emperor,  directed  to  him  at  Florence, 
another  to  the  Bavarian  Minister  at  Paris, 

I and  lastly,  the  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
I which  had  led  to  her  apprehension.  Although 
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«hu  frankly  confessed  that  all  those  epistles 
had  boon  Bent  by  her,  at  the  same  time  she 
declared  her  perfect  ignorance  of  that,  signed 
“ Count  Dietrichatein,”  and  of  several  others 
which  the  Counts  Cobenzol  and  NVny  had  re- 
ceived concerning  her. 

Such  was  her  simplicity,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly impossible  to  make  her  sensible  how 
highly  criminal  she  had  been  in  procuring 
letters  to  bo  forged  on  a subject  of  so  much 
importance.  Nay,  she  even  persisted  in  de- 
claring that  «ho  thought  she  had  acted  rightly, 
and  defended  her  conduct  on  tho  following 
grounds  : Tho  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
hIio  had  been  brought  up,  tho  conjectures  she 
had  formed  concerning  her  parentage,  tho  por- 
traits which  gave  such  weight  to  theso  con- 
jectures, and  tho  large  sums  of  money  that 
had  been  remitted  to  her,  naturally  tended  to 
excite  and  confirm  tho  suspicion  that  she 
really  was  tho  Emperor’s  daughter.  This  sus- 
picion alio  had  never  communicated  to  any 
person,  but  finding  herself  all  at  once  entirely 
forsaken,  she  concluded  that  tho  person  who 
hail  been  commissioned  to  furnish  her  with 
money  was  dead,  and  that  her  supplies  ceased 
only  because  her  residence  was  not  known,  as 
he  alone  probably  might  have  known  her 
abode.  As  she,  however,  imagined  that  her 
father  might  have  intrusted  more  than  one 
person  with  tho  socret  of  her  birth,  she  hoped 
by  writing  to  all  tho  most  illustrious  servants 
of  the  house  of  Austria  to  meet  with  some 
ouo  acquainted  with  her  history,  by  whom  she 
might  be  placed  in  the  position  originally  in- 
tended by  her  father.  Theso  letters  she  did 
not  write  in  her  own  name,  being  unwilling 
to  expose  herself  to  tho  troublesome  cariosity 
of  thoso  who,  not  being  in  the  secret,  would 
immediately  make  inquiries  respecting  her 
birth.  She  concluded  that  if  only  one  of 
theso  letters  should  fall  into  tho  hands  of  any 
person  acquainted  with  her  history,  that  per- 
son would  probably  know  more  particulars  of  1 
hoi  life  than  she  did  ; but  in  the  meantime, 
as  her  suspicions  were  unsupported  by  positive 
proof,  all  she  could  say  could  not  prevent  her 
being  looked  upon  as  an  impostor.  She  added 
that  a strong  argument  of  hor  conscious  inno- 
cence, and  of  her  firm  persuasion  that  she  was 
tho  Emperor’s  daughter,  might  bo  drawn  from 
tho  circumstance  of  her  having  pointed  out 
the  place  of  her  abode  in  all  her  letters  ; that 
all  of  them  tendod  to  put  her  in  tho  power  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  which  alone  was  inter- 
ested in  punishing  any  deception.  She  de- 
clared that  she  had  never  consulted  any  one 
in  too  stops  she  had  taken,  and  espeeia  )iy 
denied  having  sent  tho  letter  to  the  Duke  do 
Richelieu  signed  “ Tho  Princess  of  Auersberg.” 


It  should  bo  observed  that  im mediately  oTi  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Duke  returned  an 
answer  to  tho  Princess,  stating  “That  in  con- 
sequence of  hwr  recommendation,  he  vould 
treat  Mademoiselle  do  SchSnan  with  all  pos- 
sible respect,  and  would  render  her  every  ser- 
vice in  his  power.”  This  letter  was  delivered 
by  M du  Chatelot,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  to  the  Princess,  by  whom  it  waa  not 
answered.  Had  she  not  written  to  the  Duke, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  she  would  at  once 
have  replied,  “she  knew  no  such  perBuii  as 
Mademoiselle  do  Sehbiian.”  Hence  it  may 
be  justly  inferred  that  the  Princess  wrote  tho 
letter  of  recommendation,  and  also  that  she 
know  the  mystery  of  the  fitrauger’s  birth. 

This  presumption  was  confirmed  by  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  Empress,  who  expressly 
desired  her  ministers  to  ask  tho  Princess  of 
Auersberg  no  question  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject. Tho  information  given  by  the  prisoner, 
in  tho  course  of  her  examinations,  concerning 
the  late  Duke  of  York,  was  likewise  of  con- 
siderable importance.  On  his  arrival  at  Bor- 
deaux,  His  Boy.nl  Highness  sent  to  inform 
Mademoiselle  de  Sehbnan  that  ho  had  some- 
thing of  great  consequence  to  communicate  to 
her,  requesting  her  to  appoint  some  time  when 
he  might  see  her  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  other  person.  She  replied  that,  as  he 
wished  for  secresy,  she  thought  the  most  suit- 
able hour  would  be  at  six  in  tho  morning, 
after  a ball  that  was  to  be  given  by  the  Duke 
do  Richelieu.  His  Royal  Highness  was  there 
at  tho  appointed  time,  and  told  her  that  the 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  inquire  tho  amount 
of  her  debts,  as  ho  was  commanded  by  a lady 
of  distinction  to  givo  her  a sum  of  money. 

She  acknowledged  that  her  creditors  impor- 
tuned her  for  00,000  livres.  He  desired  her  to 
rest  satisfied,  and  the  same  day  sent  her  seven 
hundred  lotiis  d’or,  adding  that  ho  would  soon 
supply  her  with  a sufficient  sum  to  pay  all  she 
owed.  Next  day  the  Duke  left  Bordeaux. 

Soon  after  this  she  became  ill  ; one  morning, 
while  her  secretary,  M St.  Ger,  was  by  her 
bedside,  a letter  was  brought  from  the  Duke  ( 
of  York,  dated  “Monaco.”  St.  Ger  began  to  > 
read  as  follows  : — “ I was  about  to  sen  l you 
the  remainder  of  the  money  ; but  after  I ha  1 
left  your  house,  I received  a letter  which 
strictly  required  me  to  give  you  only  a pari, 

I have  written  to  the  Princess  of  An " 

Hero  she  snatched  the  letter  from  tho  hand 
of  her  secretary,  and  would  not  allow  him  to 
proceod.  When  a-k«  d the  reason  of  her  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  ami  who  the  Princess 
was  that  had  been  mentioned,  she  replied 
it  wa«  the  Princess  of  Auord>  rg  ; tint  she  her- 
self did  not  know  her,  but  the  Duke  of  fork 


had  told  her  that  the  Princess  knew  all  about 
her,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  her  behalf. 
When  she  stopped  her  secretary,  it  was  that 
she  feared  the  remainder  of  the  letter  might 
betray  her  own  history,  or  say  something  more 
of  the  Princess,  facts  of  which  she  wished  St. 
Gor  to  remain  in  ignorance. 

She  then  took  from  her  pocket  the  Duke  of 
York’s  letter,  which  M.  de  Ndny  read  aloud. 
The  remainder  was  as  follows  : — “ I have 
written  to  the  Princess  of  Aucrsberg,  and  have 
requested  permission,  at  least  to  remit  you  the 
sum  you  require  to  relieve  you  from  the  im- 
portunities of  your  creditors,  but ” Here 

the  letter  abruptly  terminated.  A few  days 
1 after  she  received  it  she  was  told  of  the  Duke’s 
death.  She  sent  to  the  persons  appointed  to 
examine  his  papers,  requesting  that  her  picture 
and  her  letters  might  be  returned.  One  letter 
only  was  found,  it  was  transmitted  to  her  with 
the  picture,  and  a portrait,  which  she  after- 
wards presented  to  hi.  de  Camerlany. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  information 
obtained  in  the  examination,  which  occupied 
twenty-four  sittings.  The  Counts  Cobenzel 
and  Neny  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  to 
place  the  unfortunate  girl  in  a convent  until 
time  should  throw  some  light  on  this  mys- 
terious affair.  This  opinion  they  were  about 
to  transmit  to  Vienna,  when  Count  Neny  re- 
ceived a letter  from  his  father,  who  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Emperor,  stating  that, 
from  the  particulars  of  the  examination,  His 
Imperial  Majesty  had  formed  a very  disadvan- 
tageous idea  of  the  stranger,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  treat  her  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Soon  after  this,  Count  Cobenzel  was  attacked 
by  an  illness,  which  proved  fatal.  The  day 
before  his  death,  after  having  received  the  sa- 
crament, he  told  a friend  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
stranger,  that  he  had  just  received  despatches 
from  Vienna  charging  him  to  acquaint  the 
court  with  the  prisoner’s  whole  history,  by  no 
means  to  dismiss  her,  and  to  take  no  step 
without  fresh  orders.  He  alluded  to  a letter 
he  had  received  from  Prince  Kamitz,  which, 
after  he'  had  read,  he  immediately  burned, 
adding,  as  he  did  so,  “ You  see  an  honest 
man’s  opinion  will  sometimes  prevail,”  The 
Count  expired  on  the  following  day  ; had  it 
not  been  for  this  event,  the  affair  would  pro- 
bably have  taken  a different  turn.  If  similar 
orders  were  sent  to  any  other  person,  they 
arrived  too  late,  as  four  days  after  the  Count’s 
death,  the  stranger  was  taken  out  of  prison,  1 
and  conducted  by  a sub-lieutenant  of  the  i 
mar^chaussee  of  Brabant  to  Quievraing,  a < 
small  town  between  Mens  and  Valenciennes,  ] 
fifty  loins  d’or  were  put  into  her  hands,  and  1 
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, she  was  abandoned  to  her  destiny.  Such  was 
the  account  communicated  by  Count  Ooroning 
(nephew  of  Count  Cobenzel),  who  was  present 
at  the  examination.  This  narrative  brings 
down  the  history  of  Mademoiselle  La  Friilen 
to  the  year  3 700.  If  we  suppose  her  to  have 
been  the  same  person  as  Louisa,  there  is  a 
chasm  of  seven  years  in  her  history  till  her 
discovery  near  Bristol  in  1770,  a chasm  that 
will  now  never  be  filled  up.  Louisa,  as'  we 
have  already  stated,  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Henderson,  the  keeper  of  a pri- 
vate asylum  at  Litton,  near  Bristol.  From 
the  accounts  of  different  persons  who  visited 
her,  the  following  particulars  are  collected  : — 
They  contain  so  many  Striking  coincidences 
with  the  narrative  as  scarcely  to  leave  a doubt 
that  the  subject  of  it  was  the  girl  known  by 
the  name  of  Louisa.  Tf  this  first  conclusion 
be  correct,  a second  which  results  from  it  is, 
that  in  all  probability  “ La  Friilen  ” was  a 
natural  daughter  of  Francis  I.  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

A gentlewoman,  a native  of  Altona,  and 
wife  to  the  captain  of  a Danish  ship,  once 
went  to  see  Louisa  when  she  was  under  the' 
haystack.  With  her  she  conversed  in  German, 
and  told  her  she  had  lived  at  Sleswick,  and 
had  been  in  a convent  from  which  she  had 
escaped  with  her  lover.  This  foreigner  was 
a well-bred  woman,  who,  by  misfortune,  was 
reduced  to  be  a superintending  servant  in  the 
very  house  in  which  Louisa  had  been  impri- 
soned, and  had  had  the  chief  care  of  her. 
Louisa,  remembering  the  former  confidence 
she  had  reposed  in  her,  was  offended  at  the 
sight  of  her,  and  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  renew  the  conversation,  though  she 
would  frequently  use  short  German  sentences 
when  she  had  any  favour  to  ask  of  her  attend- 
ant. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  translation  of 
the  French  narrative,  more  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  discover  the  scars  described  in  the 
account  of  Mademoiselle  La  Friilen.  It  was 
found  that  Louisa  had  a very  largo  one  on  the 
lower  part  of  her  head,  behind  her  ear,  and 
another  in  the  breast,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  a considerable  wound. 

She  seldom  rose  from  her  bed  of  straw,  on 
which  she  lay  very  quietly,  and  was  perfectly 
harmless  and  stupid,  except  on  any  attempt 
to  dress  her,  or  to  put  her  on  a comfortable 
bed.  Notwithstanding  the  injuries  her  situa- 
tion and  mode  of  life  must  have  caused  to  her 
looks,  she  had  still  a very  interesting  coun-. 
tenance.  She  had  fine  expressive  eyes,  her 
complexion,  although  wan,  was  not  sickly, 
her  under  jaw  projected  a little,  and  some 
fancied  they  could  distinguish  something  of 
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the  Auntran  lip.  As  far  as  her  position  would 
permit,  her  movements  and  attitudes  were  those 
of  a {terson  in  a superior  station  of  life  ; her 
manner  of  reachiug  out  her  hand  was  done  in 
a peculiarly  graceful  manner.  She  applied  the 
term  “papa”  m a vague  and  incoherent  man- 
ner, sometimes  to  Mr  Henderson,  and  at  others 
to  some  unknown  person  to  whom  she  talked 
of  going.  One  day,  when  asked  by  a gentle- 
man if  he  should  drive  her  to  Bohemia,  she 
answered,  “ That  is  papa's  own  country.”  It 
may  be  remarked  that  this  answer  came  from 
her  in  a perfectly  fair  ami  direct  manner,  after 
she  had  been  talking  and  laughing,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  bo  olF  her  guard. 
In  spite  of  her  miserable  condition,  aim  did 
not  appear  to  bo  unhappy. 

Ha  ving  remained  for  a considerable  time 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Henderson,  Louisa  was 
removed  as  incurable  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  South- 
wark, where  she  continued  to  exhibit  the 
same  degree  of  mental  derangement  to  the 
Li'-t.  The  contraction  of  her  limbs  from  ex- 
posure to  cold  in  the  holds,  and  from  her  pro- 
pensity to  remain  inactive,  reudored  her  an 
object  of  the  strongest  compassion.  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  and  her  sisters  continued  to 
supply  the  extra  w ants  of  the  poor  solitary 
stranger  until  her  death.  This  event  took 
place  suddenly  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1801  ; her  remains  were  interred  in  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  hospital,  the  expenses  of  her 
funeral  being  defrayed  by  her  former  benefac- 
tress. Having  finished  this  narrative,  the 
reader  must  be  struck  with  the  merciful  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  in  withdrawing  the 
gift  of  reason  from  the  unfortunate  Louisa. 
Had  the  faculties  of  her  mind  remained  unim- 
paired, the  remembrance  of  her  past  life,  and 
the  vicissitudes  she  was  destined  to  undergo 
in  the  present,  must  have  embittered  her 
days,  and  rendered  her  existence  almost  in- 
supportable. Compared  with  such  misery, 
the  poor  maniac  enjoyed  a state  of  comparative 
happiness  in  the  indulgence  of  her  childisu 
wlnuis,  and  an  insensibility  to  the  woes  of  her 
condition. 

There  is  also  another  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  a perusal  of  this  melancholy  history, 
which  ho  who  runs  may  read.  C. 


LIMBURG. 

In  the  month  of  July,  18G4,  I quitted 
London  for  a fortnight’s  visit  to  some  English 
friends  residing  in  the  province  of  Limburg, 
in  the  Netherlands  ; and  in  the  hope  that  the 
information  contained  in  the  following  slight 
sketch  may  be  of  some  little  service  to  tho.-o 
ot  my  countrymen  who  are  meditating  a resi- 


dence abroad,  and  who  are  desirous  of  settling 
in  a locality  in  which  they  may  combine 
economy  in  Jiving  with  the  enjoyment  of  pretty 
scenery,  1 oiler  this  short  paper  to  their 
notice. 

I took  my  ticket  to  \ix  la-Chapelle,  and 
also  provided  myHclf  with  a passport,  as 
reports  were  rife  in  England  which  led  me  to 
imagine  that  an  Englishman  was  not  likely  at 
that  time  to  meet  with  a very  cordial  or  even 
civil  reception  from  the  Prussians,  through  a 
portion  of  whoso  territory  I should  have  to 
pass,  and  who  were  exasperated  by  onr  dis- 
play of  national  exultation  at  the  naval  defeat 
they  had  lately  sustained  from  the  Danes. 

However,  I found  the  officials  at  the  frontier 
exceedingly  polite,  and  the  only  difficulty  I 
experienced  was  on  account  of  a bamboo  fish- 
ing-rod, which  1 was  conveying  to  a lady  in 
Holland  ; this  harmless  article  was  examined, 
and  re-examined,  apparently  under  the  im- 
pression that  sm/utJii-ny — of  what  nature  it 
would  be  hard  to  say — might  be  concealed  in 
the  hollow  of  the  butt.  Aix-la-Chapello  is  so 
well  known  to  tourists  and  travellers  that  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  it  hero  ; the  distance 
then  go  to  the  barrier  is  about  three  miles, 
when  you  enter  at  once  on  the  province  of 
Limburg,  which  was  constituted  a part  of  the 
Netherlands  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
Not  far  from  the  barrier  the  province  converges 
to  a narrow  strip,  lying  between  Belgium  and 
the  Rhenish  provinces.  The  boundaries  of 
Limburg  are  Prussia,  and  the  provinces  of 
(South  and  North  Biabant,  Liege,  and  Antwerp ; 
it  has  good  arable  ground,  abounds  in  a fine 
breed  of  cattle,  and  contains  mines  of  iron  and 
lead.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  is  perhaps  a castle  built  of 
marble,  is  seated  on  a mountain  near  the 
River  Weye,  twenty  miles  east  of  Liege  : it 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1793,  and  de- 
livered up  by  them  to  the  allies  in  1814. 

There  is  a striking  deference  beiwoon  the 
appearance  of  the  priests  in  Holland,  and  that 
of  their  cunfrrrex  in  Belgium,  the  hitter  in  their 
three-cornered  hats,  fat,  sleek,  and  jolly-look- 
ing, tln>  former  comparatively  spare  and  lean, 
wearing  the  “ chimney-pot  ” adornment,  and 
altogether  more  resembling  our  English  clergy- 
men. The  Bishop  of  the  (See  of  Limburg 
enforces  a two  days’  fast  in  tho  week,  namely, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  which  may  partly’ account 
for  the  priests  in  his  dioceso  not  being  in  an 
equally  plump  condition.  But  I did  hear  it 
hinted  that  some  of  tho  ecclesiastics  do  occa- 
sionally overstep  tho  Barrier  on  Saturday,  and 
feast  at  their  pleasure  in  the  Lutheran  do- 
mains. However  this  may  be,  I can  testify 
to  some  of  them  being  very  cheerful  and 
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friendly,  and  very  agreeable  companions.  The 
conversation  not  unfrequcntly  turned,  “ as  is 
usual  in  polite  circles,”  on  eating  and  drink- 
ing, that  topic  of  such  cosmopolitan  interest  ! 
One  ca.nonicus  had  just  been  visiting  England, 
where  he  seemed  to  have  been  pleased  with 
most  things,  above  all,  with  the  bitter  El  (ale) ; 
but  he  by  no  means  appreciated  some  green 
goosebeny  tarts.  The  German  wines  he  pro- 
nounced abominable  as  compared  with  good 
English  port.  The  inhabitants  of  Limburg 
are  a quiet,  contented,  industrious  race,  civil 
and  obliging  to  strangers,  and  primitive  to  a 
degree.  Should  a peasant  who  knows  you 
meet  you  on  the  road  he  will  cross  himself, 
kiss  his  hand,  and  extend  it  for  you  to  shake  ; 
and  you  would  greatly  wound  his  feelings  by 
refusing  to  respond  to  this  act  of  intended 
courtesy.  Considering  the  price  of  provisions, 
the  labourers  are  well  paid  : their  wages  are 
about  fourteen  pence  a day,  with  two  supplies  | 
of  bread-and-butter  and  coffee.  Their  costume 
is  very  simple,  and  although  the  sun  was  broil- 
ing hot,  I do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  one 
peasant  child  wearing  either  hat  or  cap,  or 
other  covering  to  protect  the  head.  The  wages 
of  domestic  servants  are  very  low  ; a good 
cook  receives  5 1.  per  annum,  and  other  maids 
Al.,  for  which  they  toil  like  slaves  from  morn- 
ing till  night  ; besides  the  usual  culinary  and 
house-work  you  will  notice  them  milking  the 
cow,  tending  the  goat,  cleaning  the  fish-pond, 
Arc.  And  all  this  seems  to  come  as  a matter 
of  course,  for  they  are  happy,  and  well  satisfied 
with  their  lot,  and  ready  to  oblige.  Before 
the  chateau  in  which  I was  staying  with  my 
lady  friends,  there  was  a small  reservoir  for 
fish  ; it  wanted  cleaning,  and  in  ten  minutes’ 
time  the  pretty  cook  Marite  and  the  waiting- 
maid  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  were 
soon  busily  engaged,  throwing  out  bucket 
after  bucket-full  of  water,  until  the  fountain 
was  dry.  It  would  certainly  be  difficult  to 
picture  to  oneself  in  the  present  day  twro 
English  women-servants  in  their  capacious 
crinolines  similarly  occupied  ! The  clumped 
wooden  shoes  are  a great  institution  in  Lim- 
burg, for  they  cost  but  sixpence,  and  always 
keep  the  feet  dry.  Prime  meat  of  splendid 
quality  is  little  more  than  half  the  English 
price.  Fruit  is  plentiful  and  very  cheap, 
cherries  being  sold  for  three  farthings  the 
pound  ; Spanish  chestnuts  grow  in  profusion, 
and  in  winter  the  pigs  are  fed  on  them. 
Coffee  is  eightpence  per  pound;  tea  about  two 
shillings  ; and  sugar  the  same  as  at  home. 
Game  is  abundant  and  inexpensive  during  the 
season.  The  charges  for  wine  and  beer  are 
extremely  reasonable ; my  friends  and  I drank 
the  latter,  of  very  good  and  wholesome  quality, 


at  little  more  than  a halfpenny  tho  bottle, 
though  I need  hardly  add  that  it  was  not  of  a 
strength  to  be  quite  palateablo  to  the  British 
farmer,  nor  docs  it  possess  the  exhilarating 
properties  of  Bass’s  Pale  El,  which  was  so 
much  admired  by  my  clerical  friend. 

There  is  a poll-tax  to  which — as  its  name 
implies — all  are  liable  in  Limburg,  of  three 
guilders  per  annum  ; and  windows  and  various- 
other  items  are  taxed,  not,  however,  at  a heavy 
rate,  with  the  exception  of  the  house-tax, 
which  is  very  high  : for  a house  and  garden, 
of  which  the  rental  is  about  201.  sterling,  fho 
taxes  amount  to  nearly  121.  House  rent  itself  is 
very  low,  the  chief  difficulty  being  to  find  an 
abode  small  enough  for  one’s  requirements,  for 
the  Limburg  chateaux  are  mostly  of  considerable 
size,  having  been  of  yore  old  feudal  castles, 
with  moat  and  drawbridge.  Many  of  them 
may  bo  hired  at  from  201.  to  251.  a year,  the 
taxes  perhaps  amounting  to  another  101.  ; 
then  the  tenant  will  in  all  probability  have 
from  three  to  seven  acres  of  land  annexed,  and 
the  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  grass  sufficient 
for  a cow,  will  almost  cover  his  rent.  Every 
chateau  has  also  its  fish  pond,  generally  well  „ 
stocked  with  perch,  eels,  &c. , though  the 
fish  do  not  run  very  large,  owing  to  the 
prevalent  custom  of  drawing  oil  the  water 
every  second  or  third  year.  They  are  expen- 
sive articles  of  food  to  purchase,  owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  the  fast-days,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  Yet  there  is  no  lack  of 
pike,  eels,  carp,  tench,  and  especially  perch,  to 
reward  the  angler’s  patience  ; and  many  a 
dozen  of  the  latter  did  I catch  during  my 
short  residence  in  Limburg,  in  company  with 
an  ancient  dame  of  eighty,  who  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  sport  no  less  than  myself,  remember- 
ing, as  we  landed  perch  after  perch,  that  to- 
morrow would  be  the  Bishop  of  Limburg’s 
fast-day.  There  is  no  good  river  fishing,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  in  the  province ; what  there 
was  in  the  Gule  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
lead  mines  poisoning  the  stream,  and  conse- 
quently the  finny  tribes  inhabiting  it,  for  a 
distance  at  all  events  of  some  miles.  The 
proprietors  of  these  lead  wTorks  are  rather 
tenacious  of  allowing  Englishmen  to  inspect 
them,  owing  to  one  having  enticed  away  their 
principal  workman  some  years  ago. 

The  roads  are  fur  the  most  part  excellent  ; 
that  from  Aix  to  Maestricht  is  paved  the 
whole  way,  nearly  thirty  miles,  and  it  is  kept 
in  as  good  order  as  when  it  was  constructed  by 
the  prisoners  during  the  occupation  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  A new  postal  convention  has  been 
concluded  with  the  Netherlands,  effecting 
certain  alterations  in  the  rates  of  postage  be- 
tween that  country  and  Great  Britain.  A 
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letter  prepaid,  not  exceeding  the  half-ounce, 
is  charge  1 threepence,  with  an  additional  rate 
for  each  additional  half-ounce,  or  friction 
thereof. 

The  Dutch  treat  their  Animals  with  great 
humanity  ; the  horses  look  sleek  an  l fat,  and 
though  the  whip  h londl)  and  repeatedly 
cracked,  it  is  seldom  put  to  any  other  use. 
The  sheep  literally  follow'  their  shepherd  where- 
ewr  ho  goes;  if  hu  crosses  a stile  they  tako  it 
one  hy  one  after  him  a;  naturally  as  possible. 
The  sheepdogs  are  even  more  sagacious  than 
OUT  own,  ami  I w'as  told  that  they  are  often 
purchased  and  taken  home  by  Englishmen. 
They  and  their  masters  are  never  absent  from 
their  (looks  ; when  the  latter  are  housed  for 
the  night,  the  shepherd  retires  to  his  crib  close 
H,  and  sleeps  with  his  faithful  companion 
and  watchful  guard  stretched  at  his  feet. 

A fair  is  annually  held  at  Aix,  very  much 
resembling  our  old  gingerbread  fairs  in 
England  : in-  the  streets  aro  erected  small 
booths,  whereon  articles  of  dress,  fancy  toys 
of  every  description,  and  different  wares  too 
many  to  enumerate*,  aro  exposed  for  sale. 
Vendors  congregate  on  this  occasion  from  all 
parts  of  the  Continent ; and  as  the  neighbour- 
ing peasants  and  servants  are  fond  of  exchang- 
ing present*  at  fair  time,  it  is  the  signal  for  a 
general  holiday  merry-making,  and  a pretty 
sight  it  is  to  watch  them  on  their  return  home, 
radiant  with  the  day’s  enjoyment,  and  laden 
with  gimeraeks,  or  other  little  gifts,  for  their 
sweethearts  or  their  cluld-ren.  1 believe  almost 
every  village  gives  a grand  feast  to  toe  sur- 
rounding villages  once  a year, — a custom  which 
1 doubt  not  tends  to  promote  a kindly  feeling 
amon.'  the  people.  During  my  sojourn  in 
Limburg,  one  of  these  fetes  was  held  at  Monsou, 
and  a certain  friend  of  mine,  a farmer,  who 
came  away  in  a very  “jolly”  condition,  in- 
formed me  that  the  company  had  devoured 
eleven  cows,  besides  various  other  good  t hings. 

The  country  m the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  is 
decidedly  pretty,  and  ideasing  in  its  character, 
and  some  of  the  Limburg  villages  are  remark- 
ably picturesque.  Nowhere  are  the  poor 
people’s  cottages  kept  more  neatly  and  trimly 
than  in  this  province  ; the  walls  clean  and 
whitewashed,  not  a speck  of  dirt  visible  within, 
and  every  piece  of  brass  polished  as  bright  as 
now.  Any  old  heirloom  is  handed  down  with 
the  utmost  care  from  generation  to  generation. 
In  one  house  1 saw  a butter-churn,  barrel* 
shaped,  inscribed  with  the  date  of  1780  ; it  had 
been  hi  use  almost  daily  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a century,  and,  but  for  its  anti- 
quated form,  it  might  have  been  just  made, 
so  perfect  was  its  state  of  preservation.  Erom 
this  same  cottage  I hired  a boy  to  carry  my 


bag  to  the  railroad,  a distance  of  about  seven 
miles  ; and  I hate  since  hear  1 th  A,  w 1th  the 
money  he  then  received  from  me,  he  has  pur- 
chased an  umbrella,  which  will  be  Irnrwnittcd 
to  posterity,  to  chronicle  the  great  event  of 
which  it  is  a memento  ! 

1 have  already  mentioned  tint  some  of  the 
chateaux  in  Limburg  aro  of  a very  ancient 
date.  One  of  the  oldest  in  the  Netherlands, 
some  six  miles  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  an  1 within 
a stone’s  throw  of  Hclgiuui,  was  to  bo  lot 
last  year  (and  possibly  it  may  not  yet  have 
found  a ten  mt)  for  a rental  of  about  *01.  It 
is  a romantic  spot*,  surrounded  by  a inoat  full 
of  fish,  and  a garden  full  of  fruit ; the  mansion 
abounds  mi  family  portraits  of  bishops  and 
warriors  of  a bygone  day,  and  formerly  the 
barons  coined  their  copper  money  within  its 
walls.  The  old  baron,  who  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  place,  lives  in  a secluded  little  villago 
hard  by,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  last  surviv- 
ing specimens  of  feudalism,  lamenting  over  the 
post,  and  growling  at  the  present,  notwith- 
standing that  he  is  blest  with  daughter*, 
whose  loveliness  might  cause  many  a heart- 
ache, even  in  merry  England. 

The  general  features  of  llolltnd  are  too  well 
known  to  require  me  to  enlarge  upon  them 
within  the  limits  of  this  brief  paper,  in  which, 
as  the  reader  will  observe,  I have  confined 
myself  chiefly  to  the  endeavour  to  prosent  to 
him  a sketch  of  a province  comparatively  hut 
little  explored  by  English  travellers.  Should 
it  be  the  means  of  inducing  anyone  of  my 
countrymen  to  visit  Limburg  and  judge  for 
himself  of  its  merits  and  advantages,  L can 
oiler  him  no  better  wish  than  that  his  exj>erieuc“ 
of  that  region  may  be  as  happy  and  agreeable 
as  my  own. 

Henry*  Cue -shy  re. 

SCOURING  TIIE  THAMES. 

At  a time  when  princes,  peers,  bishops, 
statesmen,  corporations,  and  philosophers,  have 
joined  in  inaugurating  the  opening  of  one 
half  of  the  great  Main  Drainage  scheme  for 
the  Metropolis,  wo  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  strange  history  of  the  Timm  to  during  the 
list  few  generations,  and  of  the  cost  we  are 
now  incurring  in  scouring  a li.er  which  we 
have  done  so  niueh  to  injure  It  boars 
on  its  bosom  an  amount  of  traffic  altogether 
unprecedented  ; it  has  1 rough t to  English 
merchants  a store  of  wealth  almost  fabulous  ; 
it  supplies  many  hundred  million  gallons  of 
water  every  week  for  domestic  an  1 manu- 
facturing purposes ; it  affords  a toll-free  high- 
way for  scores  of  steamers  and  hundreds  of 
row  boats,  which  supplement  the  means  of 
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transit  afforded  by  street  vehicles.  The  Thames 
does  all  this  for  us.  And  what  do  we  do  to 
the  Thames  in  return?  We  .abuse  our  privi- 
leges. We  treat  it  as  such  a noble  friend 
ought  not  to  be  treated.  We  take  away  from 
it  much  that  it  wants  ; we  force  into  it  much 
that  it  certainly  does  not  want ; we  darken 
and  obstruct  its  passage  by  numerous  bridges ; 
we  allow  railway  people  to  obstruct  it  still 
more  by  their  immense  viaducts ; and  we  make 
its  banks  as  shamefully  ugly  as  we  well  can 
make  them. 

We  talk  about  scouring  our  poor  old  Thames 
now  • and  indeed  it  is  time.  What  a change 
from  the  old  state  of  things!  Kings  and 
queens,  nobles  and  ladies,  were  wont  to  take 
their  pleasure  upon  the  Thames — having  their 
water  pageants  and  tournaments,  their  jaunts 
in  gilded  barges,  the-ir  minstrelsy  on  the  water 
in  the  serene  evening  hours,  and  sometimes 
their  displays  of  fireworks  reflected  in  the 
glittering  stream.  The  Strand  was  really  a 
strand — an  open  river-bank  — studded  here 
and  there  with  noble  mansions.  It  was  not 
until  the  Temple  Gardens  were  passed  that 
pleasure-seekers  on  the  river  began  to  meet 
with  anything  like  busy  river-side  buildings ; 
and  even  eastward  of  these  gardens  there 
were  many  patches  of  green  and  shrub  peep- 
ing out  between  the  wharves.  Then,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  were  pleasant  fields, 
almost  down  to  the  waters  edge.  Lambeth 
Palace  was  something  like  a palace  for  an  arch- 
bishop, instead  of  being  elbowed  by  bone- 
boilers  and  glue-makers;  and  lower  down,  at 
Bank  side,  were  two  theatres  to  which  visitors 
were  rowed  across  the  water.  London  Bridge 
was  the  only  bridge  over  the  Thames  for  many 
a mile  ; and  thus  the  Thames- wherry  was  a 
recognised  means  of  transit  for  all  except  east- 
enders.  Especially  was  this  the  case  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  subjects  introduced 
the  use  of  pleasure  carriages.  The  watermen 
inveighed  as  loudly  against  innovations  as  the 
holders  of  vested  rights  usually  do.  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
James  the  First,  launched  out  against  the 
“trade  spillers,  ” as  he  calls  the  coaches, 
which  were  so  numen  us  that 

“Almost  all  the  streets  are  chok’d  outright, 

Where  men  can  hardly  pass  from  mom  till  night, 

While  watermen  want  work.” 

The  Thames  continued,  however,  long  after 
the  time  of  this  grumbling  personage,  to 
be  a very  favourite  and  delightful  means 
of  passage  from  place  to  place  : the  water 
was  comparatively  clean  and  clear,  the  at- 
mosphere was  not  much  vitiated  by  smoke, 
the  obstructions  were  few  and  far  between, 


and  there  were  many  pleasant  spots  to  look  at 
on  either  bank. 

But  now,  look  at  the  bridges,  striding 
and  blocking  up  the  river.  London  Bridge 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  only  one  that 
spanned  the  stream  within  the  limits  of  the 
metropolis,  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  How  this  old  bridge  was  patched 
up  from  time  to  time  it  would  be  quite 
a history  to  tell ; but  we  need  only  say 
that  :t  obstructed  the  Thames  in  a sad  way, 
with  its  bulky  piers  and  small  arches.  At 
length  in  the  time  of  William  the  Fonrch 
the  present  beautiful  bridge  was  built,  the 
forerunner  of  a vast  series  of  improvements 
in  the  city.  Thu  next  bridge  was  W estmkuter, 
opened  in  1750.  After  requiring  and  re- 
ceiving an  immense  amount  of  mending  and 
strengthening,  it  was  at  length  finally  con- 
demned, and  has  lately  made  way  for  a much 
finer  structure.  Then  came  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
constructed  by  Mylne  in  17G4-5  ; like  its  neigh- 
bour, it  was  coddled  up  to  make  it  last  its  time, 
and  is  now  being  pulled  down  to  yield  place  to 
a better.  The  Thames  had  then  a respite  for  a 
great  number  of  years  ; until  at  length  ctme- 
in  succession  the  ugly  old  wooden  bridge  at 
Battersea  ; Vauxhall  Bridge  (1810);  the  un- 
equalled Waterloo  Bridge  (1817) ; the  massive 
and  bold  iron  Southwark  Bridge  (1819),  re- 
cently thrown  open  toll-free  by  way  of  experi- 
ment ; the  once  elegant  Hnngerford  Suspension 
Bridge  (now  replaced  by  a more  solid  structure)  ; 
the  very  cheap  but  superlatively  ugly  Lambeth 
Bridge,  from  Horseferry-road  to  Lambeth- 
stairs ; and  Mr.  Page’s  pretty  bridge  at  Chelsea. 
All  these  nine  bridges,  and  another  higher  up 
at  Fulham,  burthen  the  Thames  with  piers, 
columns,  abutments,  and  such  like ; but  as  they 
afford  indispensable  means  of  maintaining 
communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
river,  it  would  be  ingratitude  to  find  fault 
with  them. 

What  the  Thames  did  not  expect,  however, 
was  to  he  crossed  by  half-a-dozen  railway 
bridges  within  the  limit  o?  the  Metropolis. 
Who  could  have  thought  it  ? Kot  many  years 
ago  it  was  regarded  as  rather  a reckless  affair 
to  throw  a railway  across  the  Thames  from 
Battersea  Park  to  Pimlico  ; and  now  let  us 
see  what  we  have  come  to.  There  is  the  South 
Eastern  Company’s  railway  bridge  from  near 
the  Borough  Market  to  the  Steel-yard  in 
Thames- street — when  finished,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  widest  railway  bridges  in  the  world, 
having  five  parallel  pairs  of  rails,  and  throw- 
ing a very  unpleasant  shade  on  the  river  be- 
neath. Then  there  is  the  rival  Chatham  and 
Dover  Company’s  railway  bridge  at  Black- 
friars,  a beautiful  structure  in  itself,  but  so 
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close  to  the  other  Blackfriars  Bridge  that  the 
Thames  is  and  will  bo  darkened  between  them, 
and  the  architecture  of  each  will  interfere  with 
that  of  the  other.  Next  in  order  is  the  now 
Charing  Cross  Bridge  of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway,  with  its  four  lines  of  rails  and  its 
two  pathways  for  foot  passengers.  Really  it 
seems,  judging  from  the  millions  spent  in  this 
way,  as  if  the  two  rival  Dover  Companies 
expected  that  all  the  world  would  bo  con- 
stantly wanting  to  run  down  to  that  celebrated 
port.  Fourth  on  the  list  stands  the  V iotoria 
Bridge  of  the  Brighton  and  other  Railway 
Companies,  at  Pimlico  ; and,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  they  are  going  to  build  another 
close  alongside  it,  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing traflic  to  and  from  Victoria  Station. 
Lastly, — that  is,  lastly  for  the  present, — there 
is  the  West  London  Railway  Extension  Bridge, 
some  little  distance  beyond  Cremorne. 

These  numerous  bridges,  while  under  con- 
struction, aro  a sad  annoyance.  The  piles  and 
l*arriers,  caissons  and  coffer-dams,  centerings 
and  scaffoldings,  block  up  the  river  abominably. 
Look  at  Blackfriars  just  at  present,  with  the 
bulky  timber  piles  preparing  for  the  new  bridge, 
the  discord  and  rubbish  connected  with  the 
removal  of  the  oi  l one,  the  libyrinth  of  tim- 
ber supporting  Mr.  Cnbitt’s  new  temporary 
wooden  structure,  and  the  new  railway  bridge 
— all  are  as  close  together  as  they  can  be,  and 
the  waters  of  the  old  river  liud  it  no  easy 
matter  to  get  a clear  stage  for  flowing.  As 
for  the  captains  of  the  penny  steamers,  their 
“ease  her"’  ami  “stop  her”  are  more  abun- 
dant than  ever,  seeing  that  there  are  more 
chances  than  ever  of  bumping  Up  against  some- 
thing or  other. 

Again,  if  over  a noble  river  was  unhand- 
somely treated  by  the  philanthropists  and 
sanitary  improvers,  it  is  the  Thames.  Some 
years  ago  persons  cried  shame  on  the  mode  in 
which  we  drained  (or  did  not  drain)  our  houses. 

“ By  all  means,  or  any  means,”  we  were  told, 

“ get  rid  of  the  refuse,  and  washings,  and 
scout  inga,  and  send  them  decently  out  of 
sight  ; build  drains  and  sewers  in  plentiful 
abundance,  and  be  tidy  and  respectable.”  Wo 
did  become  tidy  and  respectable  ; but  how  l 
Everything  that  we  didn’t  want,  everything 
that  was  unpleasant  to  see  or  to  think  about, 
we  forced  into  the  river,  polluting  the  water 
and  the  air  aliko.  Through  a hundred  mouths, 
a hundred  brick  channels,  was  this  clone,  until 
all  the  poetry  of  the  “silent  highway”  was 
knocked  out  of  it.  One  feelR  a savage  delight  in 
thinking  that  the  Lords  ami  Commons,  in  their 
splendid  palace,  were  almost  driven  to  despera- 
tion a few  summers  ago  by  the  unsavoury 
odours  arising  from  the  Thames  ; it  was  they 
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who  decided,  by  numerous  statutes  and  legis- 
lative arrangements,  that  all  the  drainage  of 
the  largest  city  in  the  world  should  flow  into 
the  river  which  traverses  that  city  ; and 
it  was  right  that  they  should  have  personal 
and  sensible  proofs  of  the  consequences  which 
would  inevitably  follow  such  a course.  Be- 
fore the  main  drainage  began,  there  were 
eighty  million  gallons  of  refuse  and  dirty  water 
flowing  into  the  Thames  every  day,  through 
the  hundred  mouths  already  mentioned.  At 
Putney  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews  did 
manage  to  lind  a little  clear  water  to  row  in  ; 
but  the  colour  deepened,  and  the  consistency 
thickened,  and  the  odour  strengthened,  every 
mile  from  that  point  eastward,  until  down  at 
Wapping  and  Rotherlutho — well,  let  it  be,  as 
a thing  not  very  nice  to  talk  about.  We  are 
building  magnificent  main  drainage  works  now, 
which,  when  finished,  will  certainly  relieve 
the  principal  parts  of  the  metropolis  from  a 
very  grievous  infliction. 

Then  the  water  supply  : here  is  another 
grievance  for  our  ill-used  Thames.  The  grand 
scheme  of  Bir  Hugh  My  ldleton,  by  which  Hert- 
fordshire was  made  to  contribute  to  the  water 
supply  of  London,  brought  a copious  stream  to 
reservoirs  at  Islington  and  Clerkenwcll  in 
1013  ; and  gradually  in  later  years  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  of  conveying  the  water 
from  these  reservoirs  to  the  houses  where  it 
was  to  be  consumed.  All  this  was  very  well, 
so  long  as  the  Thames  was  not  attacked  ; but 
now  see  what  occurred.  Fifty  years  before 
Myddleton’s  great  work  was  finished,  an  in- 
genious Dutchman,  one  Peter  Morris,  erected 
an  engine  for  raising  water  from  the  river  at 
London  Bridge  ; it  was  placed  under  the  first 
arch  on  the  Middlesex  side,  and  was  worked 
by  the  tide.  Afterwards,  the  water  flowing 
through  some  other  of  the  arches  was  so 
dammed  up  as  to  furnish  a stronger  motive 
power  for  the  engine,  to  the  no  small  detriment 
of  the  navigation.  Arch  after  arch  was  brought 
under  the  control  of  those  who  obtained  the 
patent  or  privilege  ; and  the  engine  became  a 
very  complicated  mass  of  wheels,  paddles, 
cranks,  pumps,  and  pipes,  by  which  water  was 
raised  to  the  surface  of  the  streets,  and  there 
distributed  for  the  use  of  the  citizens.  Those 
who  can  carry  back  their  recollection  to  the 
year  lHL’L',  may  perchance  have  seen  the 
London  Bridge  Water  Works,  which  were  re- 
moved soon  after  that  date,  after  an  existence 
of  three  centuries  and  a half.  When  engineers 
and  manufacturers  found  the  way  to  make 
large  iron  pipes,  then  companies  were  formed 
for  drawing  water  from  the  Thames,  ami  dis- 
tributing it  through  such  pipes  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  metropolis.  Thus 
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arose  the  Southwark,  the  Lambeth,  the  Yaux- 
hall,  the  Chelsea,  the  Grand  Junction,  and 
West  Middlesex  Water  Works — all  depending 
on  the  Thames  for  their  supply.  But  the 
water  became  dirty,  and  the  drinkers  became 
dissatisfied  ; learned  chemists  told  us  exactly 
how  many  thousandths  of  a grain  of  un- 
pleasant substances  there  were  in  a glass  of 
foul  water  ; and  Mr.  Pepper,  of  the  Polytech- 
nic, showed  us  the  queer  animals  which  live 
'and  dance  about  in  a drop  of  the  fluid.  So 
Parliament  interfered,  and  compelled  these 
companies  to  draw  the  water  from  the  Thames 
at  points  above  London,  not  in  London  ; and 
the  companies  have  expended  very  large  sums 
in  erecting  works  at  Kingston,  Thames  Ditton, 
and  Hampton.  But  what  is  the  effect  upon 
the  unfortunate  river  l Our  water  being  ob- 
tained beyond  the  limits  of  London,  there  is  all 
that-  amount  the  less  to  flow  down  to  the  region 
of  the  bridges  ; and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
Thames  is  becoming  shallower  and  shallower. 
Fifty  million  gallons  a day  are  taken  from  the 
river  above  Richmond  (where  the  water  is 
tolerably  pure)  ; and,  as  a natural  result, 
the  depth  of  water  is  becoming  so  much 
lessened  that  steamers  no  longer  attempt  a 
voyage  up  to  Richmond,  as  they  used  to  do, 
and  even  the  Kew  steamers  arc  constantly 
sticking  in  the  mud. 

Among  the  many  troubles  which  have  be- 
fallen the  Thames,  and  have  kept  the  old 
river  in  doubt  as  to  its  fate,  must  also  be 
reckoned  all  the  various  schemes  for  making 
quays,  terraces,  or  embankments.  After  the 
Great  Fire  in  1006,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  appointed  Surveyor-General  and  Princi- 
pal Architect  of  the  City  ; and  if  the  citizens 
had  allowed  him  fair  play,  he  would  have 
made  London  such  a place  as  it  has  never 
yet  been.  Fine  streets  well  laid  out,  and  an 
embanked  quay  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple, 
were  possible  then,  because  the  Great  Fire 
had  made  a clean  sweep  thereabouts;  but 
petty  opposition  thwarted  him  ; he  was  obliged 
to  make  crooked,  narrow  streets,  and  the  em- 
banking of  the  Thames  was  abandoned  alto- 
gether. And  so  matters  went  on,  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  the  five  following 
sovereigns.  Just  about  a century  ago,  a 
very  bold  man  brought  forward  a very  bold 
Bcheme.  Ilia  name  was  G Wynne  ; he  appears 
to  hav  e been  an  architect  and  surveyor  ; 
and  he  published  a book  to  show  how 
London  and  Westminster  might  be  improved 
by  the  construction  of  new  streets  and 
thoroughfares..  His  plan  comprised,  amongst 
other  things,  embanked  quays  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  sixty  feet  in  width,  for  vehicles 
and  foot  passengers  ; with  another  portion  of 


equal  width,  to  be  used  as  landing-quays, 
and  to  be  backed  by  rows  of  good  houses. 
Mr.  G wynne  was  born  before  his  time  ; the 
world  was  not  ready  for  him  ; we  can  under- 
stand him,  but  his  contemporaries  could  not  ; 
and  so  his  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Then 
came  a long  period  of  little  peddling  improve- 
ments. At  one  time  a kind  of  continuous 
wharfage  was  constructed  east  and  west  of 
Blaekfriars,  for  a short  distance  ; at  another, 
the  lofty  embanked  terrace  at  the  Adelphi 
was  formed — pleasant  when  the  Thames  was 
cleaner,  but  exposed  to  very  sorry  sights  and 
odours  in  later  days.  Early  in  the  present 
century,  Mr.  Jessop,  the  civil  engineer,  pre- 
pared for  the  Corporation  a plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Thames.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  our  Mr.  Bazalgette  was  speaking  in  this 
same  1805,  when  we  arc  told  that  “a  river 
wall  was  to  be  constructed  at  some  distance 
out  beyond  the  then  existing  shore,  and  that 
the  space  behind  was  to  be  filled  in  with 
ballast  dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  river  : 
thus  at  once  gaining  new  land  and  deepening 
the  river.”  The  embankment  was  to  extend 
from  Blaekfriars  Bridge  to  the  Tower.  But 
the  Corporation  paid  Mr.  Jessop  his  fees,  and 
wished  him  good-morning ; the  scheme  was 
far  too  scientific  for  the  Gog  and  Magog  of 
those  days.  Afterwards  they  employed  Mr. 
Mylne,  and  then  Mr.  James  Walker,  to  make 
new  surveys  and  to  suggest  new  schemes  ; but 
with  an  equal  lack  of  results. 

It  was  just  forty  years  ago  that  a scries  of 
movements  began,  having  for  their  object  the 
embanking  of  the  Thames,  whether  the  Cor- 
poration liked  it  or  not.  In  1824  Sir  Frederick 
Trench  made  public  a plan  for  embanking  the 
north  shore  of  the  Thames  from  London  Bridge 
to  Westminster  Bridge,  the  embankment  to  be 
available  as  a public  thoroughfare.  The  Crown 
was  appealed  to,  the  Corporation  was  appealed 
to,  the  Legislature  was  appealed  to  ; and  then 
a public  meeting  of  eminent  persons  (including 
the  evergreen  Lord  Palmerston)  was  held,  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  a joint-stock  company. 
The  old  Thames  was  pleased,  for  the  meeting 
was  held  in  a state  barge  moored  off  Whitehall  ; 
but  the  scheme  came  to  nothing.  The  Crown 
wouldn’t,  the  Corporation  wouldn’t,  the  Legis- 
lature wouldn’t,  and  the  capitalists  wouldn’t  ; 
and  so  Sir  Frederick  Trench  was  thoroughly 
checkmated. 

The  Corporation  woke  up  afresh  in  1831, 
and  requested  Mr.  Mylne  and  Mr.  Walker  to 
make  fresh  estimates  for  new  embankments  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  engineers  did  as 
they  were  told  ; but  the  Corporation  went 
to  sleep  again,  and  slept  soundly  for  several 
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years.  They  introduced  a bill  into  Parlia- 
ment, however,  in  1840,  for  u vast  embank- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  Thames  all  the  way 
from  London  Bridge  to  Vauxhall.  Mr.  Walker 
estimated  that  the  reclaimed  laud,  at  a rental 
of  eighteen  pence  per  square  yard  per  annum, 
would  defray  the  w hole  cost.  It  was  too  good 
to  be  true,  or  else  too  vast  to  be  ventured 
upon  ; and  so  the  scheme  came  to  nothing, 
like  so  many  others  that  hail  preceded  it.  A 
little  plan  in  1841  tried  to  obtain  a better  fate 
than  the  big  one  in  1840,  but  without  success. 
Theu  came  an  immense  amount  of  talking  and 
writing  in  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceedings  of  the  Metropolis 
Improvement  Commissioners.  Plans  for  em- 
banking the  Thames  were  brought  forward  by 
Sir  Frederick  Trench,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Page,  and  other  engineers  ; but  the  upshot 
of  it  was — nothiiuj.  After  a time,  the  Marquis 
of  \\  estmiuster  and  Mr.  Cubitt  made  that  fine 
embankment  which  now  extends  nearly  from 
Vauxhall  Bridge  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  nearly 
in  a lino  with  the  older  bit  in  front  of  Milbauk 
Prison  ; but  as  for  the  busier  parts  of  the 
river,  people  had  done  their  talking,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter  for  several  years. 
In  1855  there  was  a rush  of  railway  engineers  ; 
and  among  the  many  projects  brought  forward 
by  them  were  several  for  forming  railways 
cither  on  or  by  the  side  of  an  embanked  quay 
along  the  Thames.  A Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  behaved  with  great  impartiality 
to  all  these  schemes,  by  ejecting  the  whole  of 
them  ; so  there  was  an  end  of  that,  it  was  talk 
in  1850  and  1857,  talk  in  1858  and  1859, — 
nothing  but  talk.  Meanwhile  the  Thames  re- 
mained out  in  the  cold,  waiting  to  see  what 
was  to  be  done  with  him  or  for  him.  At 
length,  however,  came  the  Committee  of  1800, 
empowered  to  decide  how  best  to  accommo- 
date the  enormous  and  rapidly-increasing 
traffic  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  ; 
and  thouce,  after  an  enormous  amount  of 
fighting  and  struggling  between  Committees, 
Commissioners,  Boards,  Corporations,  and 
Legislators,  there  at  length  emerged  the  two 
embankment  schemes  with  which  we  are  all 
more  or  less  familiar  ; one,  now  in  course  of 
construction,  from  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Blackfriars  on  the  Middlesex  side,  and  the 
other  (about  to  bo  commenced)  on  the  Surrey 
sido. 

How  proud  wo  shall  be  by-and-by,  with 
our  terrace-road  a huudred  feet  wide,  our 
ornamental  balustrades,  our  piers  and  pedestals 
and  lamps,  our  statues,  and  our  flights  of 
handsome  granite  steps  leading  down  to  the 
steamers  and  the  boats  ! 

George  Dodd. 
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Athwart  the  valley,  thro’  the  glen, 

With  weary  tre;ul  ami  woeful  fare, 

Adown  which  tears  each  other  chase, 

She  wanders  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

Her  lips  have  lost  the  smile  they  wore, 

And  as  she  wends  her  way  along 
II i 11  -side  s re-echo  not  her  smg, 

That  pleasant  tune  ott  heard  betore. 

Hut  trow  there  come  home  on  the  wind 
Wild  mournful  chants  at  early  dawn, 
beep  murmurs  from  a heart  forlorn, 
Uut-pourings  of  a fever'd  mind  : — 

Oh  come  ! I wait  for  thee  in  vain, 

I cannot  yet  forget  the  past, 

Love  is  the  key  that  locks  it  fast 
Within  the  casket  of  my  brain. 

The  days  will  lose  themselves  in  years  ; 

I know  not,  heed  not,  how  they  pass  : 

A future  without  thee  ? Alas  ! 

’Tis  a vast  ocean  tilled  with  tears. 

Then  is  the  old  time  gone  for  aye  ? 

.Must  I to  love  remain  a slave  ? 

Must  my  young  heart  e’en  own  a grave  1 
Shall  youth  in  mourning  pass  away  ? 

Or  shall  I thrust  my  sorrow-  by  ? 

O’er-leap  it,  and  shut-to  the  door 
Of  memory  ? recall  no  more 
Those  days  I thought  could  never  die. 

Then  was  the  April  of  my  years, 

The  pale  primrose  of  early  love 
bul  bloom,  and  angels  from  above, 

To  nourish,  it,  dropt  down  their  tears. 

Long-suffering  Trust  stood  by,  to  shade 
The  plant  from  dark  Suspicion’s  strife, 
From  Faith  it  drank  eternal  life, 
Forgetful  that  the  Spring  might  fade. 

but  soon  Neglect,  that  wintry  Mast, 

Moan’d  by.  It  gently  bowed  its  head, 

It  deem’d  not  summer  days  had  fled, 

It  thought  the  storm  would  soon  be  pass'd. 

Ah,  no  ! Affection’s  cheering  light 

Has  gone  and  left  earth  dark  and  drear, - 
That  plant  within  my  heart  is  sear, — 
Without,  the  day  is  changed  to  night. 

Come,  Sleep,  my  wearied  thoughts  confine, 
Enfold  me  in  a soft  embrace, 

That  I in  dreams  may  see  his  face, 

May  feel  his  heart-throbs  heat  ’gainst  mine. 

There  is  an  ante-room  where  all 
Are  hastening  with  reluctant  feet, 

On  level  ground  we  there  shall  meet  : 

I would  be  waiting  in  that  hall. 

For  then  I should  not  wake  and  start, 

Or  stretch  a hand  to  him  in  vain, 

While  every  nerve  and  sense  I strain, 

To  still  the  throbbiugs  of  my  heart. 

To  hear  his  voice  as  in  dream-life  : 

Ah  no  ! ’tis  hush’d  and  he  is  gone  ; 

With  tears  I rise  to  greet  the  morn, 
Heart-widow’d  ere  I am  a wife. 
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“ With  tears,”  those  fount-drops  of  the  soul 
Which  well  up  from  unfathom’d  woe, 
Mute-anguish-words,  e’en  as  they  flow 
They  groan  for  grief  beyond  control. 

Words  are  hut  shreds  with  which  I try 
To  staunch  the  bleeding  of  my  heart — 

They  cannot,  for  the  aching  smart 
Can  ne’er  be  ’suaged  until  I die. 

Oh  Time  ! come  quickly.  Must  I stay 
To  live  without  a thought  of  him 
Until  the  light  of  earth  grows  dim, 

And  watch  alone  the  dawn  of  day  ? 

Must  I greet  Summer’s  silver  morn 
Alone  ? And  thro’  the  dewy  meads 
Where  leaves  are  gemmed  with  pearly  beads, 
And  thro’  the  golden  fields  of  corn — 

Where  he  and  I were  wont  to  meet, 

Then  wander  hand  in  hand  along, 

And  list  the  throstle’s  warbling  song 
Away  from  town  and  busy  street — 

Go  silently,  without  him  now  ? 

My  other  self,  whose  life  seemed  mine, 

The  man  whose  being  seemed  divine, 

With  Truth’s  fair  seal  upon  his  brow. 

I never  eould  deem  him  untrue, 

The  dimmest  shade  of  doubt  I fled  ; 

Hope  garnered  in  my  heart  instead  : 

But  now  I watch  from  dawn  to  dew  : 

From  falling  dew  till  dawn  again, 

While  mantled  night  enwraps  the  world. 

And  ev’ry  leaf  in  sleep  is  furled, 

I wait  and  look  for  him  in  vain. 

Oh  ! must  drear  Winter’s  evening  glide 
Into  the  early-ending  day, 

Without  the  beam  of  that  soft  ray 
That  shone  when  he  was  by  my  side  ? 

And  up  th’  ascending  hill  of  youth, 

And  down  the  deepening  slant  of  age, 

Must  life  to  me  be  one  blank  page, 

Or  if  not  blank,  a tale  of  ruth  ? 

Oh  Time  ! come  slowly.  Mud  there  be 
The  day  when  I shall  see  her  face, 

Who  lured  him  from  my  fond  embrace, 

Who  made  him  break  his  vows  to  me  ? 

Who  spread  her  net  of  tend’rest  wiles, 

And  wrapt  him  in,  and  round  him  crept, 
And  sang  so  softly,  till  he  slept, 

And  dull’d  his  mem’ry  with  her  smiles  ? 

Oh,  Woe  ! I will  not  mate  with  thee, 

For  all  so  false  this  grief  doth  seem, 

I sometimes  think  it  is  a dream, 

And  sorrow  but  the  imagery 

Fantastic,  wild,  of  my  weak  brain  : — 

Come  Time,  come  teach  me  such  it  is, 

That  sorrow-dreams  but  veil  the  bliss 
That  shall  encircle  me  again. 

I,  waiting  here  from  hour  to  hour, 

Do  list  his  voice  in  every  breeze 
That  bares  the  winter-stricken  trees 
llud-robbiug  every  maiden’s  bower. 


Impress’d  on  leaves,  his  face  I see, 

I hear  his  footsteps  oft  and  oft ; 

The  tread  I know,  so  firm  yet  soft, 

It  comes  aluug  the  sward  to  me. 

Far  off  it  comes  : I turn  me  back, 
lie  trace  my  steps  thro'  mead  and  dell 
To  find  the  footprints  loved  so  well, 

And  press  my  own  feet  in  the  track. 

Last  night  I heard  a wailing  cry 
Within  ; I neither  moved  nor  spoke, 

I know  it  now — my  heart  then  broke, 

I cannot  live — I soon  must  die. 

For  virgin  nature  cannot  bloom — 

While  owning  aught  as  I so  sad — 

In  all  her  fairness,  gay  and  glad, 

Until  she  blossom  on  my  tomb. 

’Tis  night,  and  dark  : I would  go  home — 
Home  have  I none,  for  “home”  is  rest, 

Yet  hope  low  whispers  in  my  breast 

That  soon  the  rest  and  peace  will  come. 

To  rid  me  of  this  weight  of  woe, 

And  to  restore  the  peace  he  stole, 

The  angels  now  wait  for  my  soul  : 

Theirs  were  the  footfalls— I will  go. 

Agnes  Stonehuwer. 


FOUND  DROWNED. 

A Story  in  Four  Chapters.  By  R.  Arthur  ' 
Arnold. 

CHAPTER  IV.  AMBLETON  TRACE  HAS  A NEW 
MASTER. 

In  “tlio  street  ” of  the  village  of  Amble  too, 
conspicuous  above  all  other  houses,  stood  a 
square  old-fashioned  mansion,  which  had  re- 
cently become  tenantless.  It  was  one  of  those 
places  which  it  would  ruin  a modern  builder  to 
erect.  The  thick  white- painted  sashes  of  the 
small-paned  windows  were  evidently  framed 
in  the  days  when  glass  was  an  article  of  luxury, 
and  the  front  door  would  almost  have  stood  a 
siege.  A short  wall  ran  from  either  end  of 
the  house  to  the  street,  where  a heavy  iron  rail- 
ing, mid-set  with  gates  which  were  supposed 
to  be  ornamental,  inclosed  a parallelogram  of 
garden,  across  which  a broad  stripe  of  white 
pavement  led  to  the  door.  On  one  side  of 
this  walk  was  an  evergreen,  which  some  idiotic 
gardener  had  cut  into  a fantastic  resemblance 
to  a peacock  ; and  on  the  other  a holly-bush, 
which  had  been  tortured  by  the  shears  into  the 
shape  of  a gigantic  acorn.  For  flowers,  the 
garden  now  showed  a fine  display  of  chrysan- 
themums, and  Michaelmas  daisies*  In  spring 
it  put  forth  daffodils  and  wallflowers,  succeeded 
by  a heavy  crop  of  dragon’s  mouth.  For  all 
these  this  garden  was  famous  ; anything  less 
orthodox  and  common  would  probably  have 
been  overgrown  and  outrooted  by  them  as 
revolutionary,  if  we  may  suppose  that  the 
“ language  of  flowers  ” cau  be  spoken  by 
petal  and  calyx. 


tliu  tnoviniuMit,  anil  truly  sorry.  It  was  the  general  feeling  of  what  was  right,  that  Tom 
certain  that  Sir  Hugh  would  receive  no  general  Pago’s  grandson  should  ho  tlnir  lord  and 
welcome,  for  he  had  displaced, — the  people  master;  aid!  though  he  himself  didn't  soy  S»s 
thought  ho  had  dispossessed, — their  favourite,  much,  yet  the  old  man  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
Master  Harry.  Besides,  it  was  contrary  to  himself  had  done  something  w rong. 


This  was  the  Dower  House,  belonging  to  merchant,  had  received  notice  to  quit;  and 
the  Elsdale  family — the  refuge  for  the  dowager  now  Lady  Klsdale  and  1 ditli  weto  removing 
whom  the  arrival  of  a new  lord  at  the  Place  into  this  house,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Sir 
deprived  of  the  position'  of  queen  regnant.  Hugh  at  Amhh  tou  Place. 

Upon  Sir  Godfrey’s  death,  the  tenant,  i lamdon  The  whole  village  was  deeply  interested  in 
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He  had  been  bedridden  for  two  yearn,  and 
when  Edith  Landor  told  him  with  a roundabout 
preface,  kindly  constructed  to  avoid  a shock, 
that  his  grandson  had  come  to  England,  and 
would  take  possession  of  the  Place  in  a week, 
he  was  evidently  rather  saddened  than  grati- 
fied by  the  intelligence. 

“ I hope  I shan’t  live  to  see  it,  Miss.  I 
never  had  but  one  trouble,  and  that  was  when 
my  poor  gal  run  off  with  Master  Hugh.” 

Edith  assured  him  that  that  ought  not  to 
trouble  him,  that  his  daughter  was  a very  su- 
perior girl,  and  that  no  doubt  she  had  been  a 
good  wife. 

“ Ah  ! Miss,”  sighed  the  poor  old  man : “ I 
feel  now  as  if  my  sins  was  coming  home  on  my 
head  ; I was  so  proud  on  her  ; I tried  to 
make  her  too  much  the  lady,  as  if  the  quality 
could  be  made  out  o’  the  likes  o’  we  ; and 
when  she  run  off  there  was  that  poor  fellow 
Rinks  as  took  directly  to  poachin’  and  drinkin’, 
and  a soberer  honester  young  feller  never 
lived  till  he  broke  his  heart  about  she.” 

Edith  found  it  quite  impossible  to  console 
him  for  what  she  had  regarded  as  his  good 
fortune. 

“I’m  oneasy,  too,”  he  continued,  “ because 
it’s  a disappointment  for  you,  Miss ” 

“ For  me,  Tom  ? Oh  ! dear  no.  Mamma 
and  I will  be  as  happy  as  ever  at  the  Dower 
House.” 

“Ain’t  you  got  no  thoughts  o’  Master 
Harry,  Miss  1 ” 

Harry  woidd  have  been  happy  enough  if  he 
could  have  seen  the  blush  which  now  mantled 
Edith’s  lovely  face. 

“ Ay,  Miss,  I’d  rayther  a seen  you  and  him 
up  there  than  my  poor  Ruth’s  lad.” 

“ Me  and  Harry  ! Why,  Tom,  how  can  you 
talk  such  nonsense  ? We  never  thought  of  such 
a thing.” 

“ Mayhap  as  you're  the  only  ones  that 
ain’t,  then,  Miss  ; we’ve  thought  on  it  ever 
since  yer  was  both  in  short  petticuts.” 

Edith  didn’t  dislike  talking  about  Harry  to 
this  good  old  man,  but  remembering  she  had 
an  engagement  to  meet  her  mother  and  Annie 
at  the  Dower  House,  she  took  one  of  his 
shrivelled  brown  hands  in  her  white  soft 
fingers,  and,  gently  pressing  it,  wished  him 
good-bye.  The  old  man  made  an  effort  to 
detain  her. 

“ I say,  Miss,”  he  said  slowly  ; “no  offence 
you  know,  Miss.  I've  knowed  yer  since  you 
was  a baby,  and,  if  you  won’t  take  it  on- 
kindly, — I’ve  loved  yer  all  them  years, — 1 
say,  Miss,”  he  repeated,  “you’ve  heerd  about 
Rinks — him  as  I spoke  on  along  o’  my  poor 
gal.  Now  don’t  yer  let  Master  Harry  go  like 
that  poor  feller  went.  No  offence,  I hope, 
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Miss.”  And  the  old  man’s  weary  eyes  sought 
hers. 

Edith  made  no  answer  ; perhaps  old  Tom 
couldn’t  see  her  deep  blushes,  but  a faint 
smile,  like  the  sunlight  in  December,  rested  on 
his  face,  as  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  brown 
hand  she  held  in  hers.  Did  she  feel  that  she 
was  sealing  a promise?  Certainly  she  left  Tom 
Page  happy  enough  in  that  belief. 

She  had  experienced  great  difficulty  with 
her  mother  since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  let- 
ter. Sir  Hugh’s  rudeness  had  disgusted  Edith, 
and  phe  determined  to  make  no  secret  of  her 
feelings.  She  had  none  of  her  mother’s  rever- 
ence for  the  family  title,  at  all  events  she  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  belief'  which  seemed 
to  be  held  by  Lady  Elsdale,  that  the  Lord  of 
Ambleton  could  do  no  wrong.  For  one  thing, 
she  was  entirely  free  from  the  ambitious  views 
which  her  mother  entertained  for  her;  yet  she 
had  a foreboding  that  Lady  Elsdale’ s tender- 
ness to  the  ungentlemanlike  conduct  of  the 
coming  baronet  was  influenced  by  the  thought 
that  he  might  be  a possible,  and  would 
be  regarded  by  her  ladyship  as  the  only 
proper  suitor  for  her  hand.  Rut  with  the 
thought  Edith  had  made  quite  a strong  re- 
solution, that  she  would  take  a very  early  op- 
portunity of  convincing  her  mother  that  this 
could  never  he. 

She  found  Annie  standing  on  a high  stool, 
arranging  books,  and  her  mother  looking  on 
from  out  the  depths  of  an  arm-chair.  Lady 
Elsdale  was  not,  and  had  never  been,  an  active 
woman.  Small  talk  she  loved,  but  if  she  had 
had  a gossip  wiih  her  maid,  and  gone  through 
the  necessary  routine  of  dressing,  and  eating, 
and  drinking,  she  never  felt  that  she  had  done 
less  than  her  duty  during  the  day.  ‘ 

“ Edith,  dear,”  she  began,  “ I’m  so  glad 
you  have  come.  Annie  wants  to  remove  all 
the  books  that  we  called  your  library,  but  1 
think  it  might  be  offensive  to  Sir  Hugh.” 

“When  did  Sir  Hugh  become  entitled  to 
such  nioe  consideration  from  us,  mamma  ? ” 

“ And  I want  to  take  my  dear  Cossack  out 
of  the  stable,  but  Aunt  won’t  let  me,”  said 
Annie,  looking  down  from  the  high  stool. 
“Uncle  did  give  him  to  me,  you  know,  Aunt,” 
she  added,  her  desire  to  save  Cossack  from  Sir 
Hugh  overcoming  her  repugnance  to  allude  to 
Sir  Godfrey’s  wish. 

“ How  I am  troubled,  to  be  sure,”  sighed 
Lady  Elsdale.  “ You  girls  would  spoil  the 
whole  place,  and  make  a lasting  quarrel  be- 
tween us  and  Sir  Hugh.  As  to  his  lettei',  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  allowances  for  a man 
born  and  bred  in  an  xxncivilised  place,  like 
India,  and  with  that  pour  dairy-maid  of  a girl 
for  his  mother.  Pray,  Annie,  what  is  Harry 
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going  to  carry  off  1 Docs  he  want  to  more  the 
roof  of  the  house,  or  the  timber  i ’ 

44  Oh  ! poor  dear  boy,”  replied  Annie  sadly, 
and  very  bu«y  with  the  books  ; 44  Ini  wants  to 
remove  himself,  that’s  all,  I think,  Aunt.” 

44  What'  do  you  mean,  my  dear  l ” 

“ He’s  been  frightening  Mamma  dreadfully, 
saying  he  shall  go  into  trade,  or  to  the 
diggings.  He  says  lie  knows  tlmt  now  lie 
shall  never  get  tin  at  the  bar.  Tomorrow 
morning  he  returns  to  London.  It  is  ijuito 
natural  that  he  shouldn’t  wish  to  meet  Sir 
Ilughl  blit  we  are  so  fearful  that  lie  will  do 
something  rash.  Poor  dear  boy,  it  is  a cruel 
disappointment  for  him.” 

“And  is  he  not  coining  to  bid  us  good-bye  ?” 
asked  Edith  hastily. 

“ 1 think  ho  feels  that  he  cannot  just  now,’’ 
was  Annie’s  reply. 

“ Then  1 shall  ride  down  and  sue  him  this 
afternoon.”  The  good  little  woman  on  the 
stool  was  still  busy  with  the  books,  though  if 
hor  Aunt  had  not  been  looking  on,  she  felt 
she  would  have  left  her  perch,  and  kissed 
Edith  over  and  over  again  for  this  determined 
speech.  As  it  was,  she  only  experienced  a 
thrill  of  pleasure,  which  communicated  itself 
to  nothing  more  sensitive  than  the  stool. 

Isidy  Elsdalu  would  have  liked  to  offer 
sufficient  objections  had  she  been  able  to  do  so. 
She  rather  feared  a meeting  between  Harry 
and  Edith  just  at  present.  She  knew  hor 
daughter’s  generous  nature,  and  that  Edith, 
the  heiress,  would  feci  much  more  lovingly 
disposed  towards  Harry,  the  penniless,  than  to 
Harrj  the  heir  apparent.  She  feebly  suggefted 
that  Edith  could  not,  really  ought  not,  to 
spare  the  time  to  go  down  to  Mrs.  Elsdalo’s  ; 
but  Edith’s  resolve  her  mother  never  long 
opposed.  And  Edith  had  resolved  to  go,  for 
she  was  almost  trembling  with  anxiety,  re- 
membering what  Annie  had  said  about  Hurry, 
and  perhaps  thinking  a little  of  poor  Dinks. 

41  You’ll  stay  with  Mamma  till  I return, 
won’t  yon,  Annie  ? ” 

The  fair  librarian  loved  her  brother  too 
well  not  to  be  delighted  ; and  perhaps  her 
jojful  44  Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  did  not  improve 
her  Aunt’s  temper  during  Edith’s  absence. 

The  mile  between  the  Dower  House  and 
Mrs.  Elsdalo’s  cottage  seemed  shorter  this  even- 
ing tlnn  Annie  had  ever  thought  it  before, 
although  she  walked,  which  was  an  unusual 
thing  for  her  to  do.  She  knew  the  reason 
when  the  cottago  came  in  sight.  In  the 
Dower  House  she  had  spoken  quickly  and 
felt  strongly  for  Harry,  now  she  began  to 
feel,  not  that  she  wished  she  had  not  come, 
but  that  she  didn’t  know  what  she  should  say. 
t'he  would  do  anytliing  for  Harry : but  what 


could  she  do  I Perhaps  Harry  would  not  tliauk 
her  for  coming.  Perhaps  he  would  resent  it 
as  nil  insult  to  hi.s  misfortune  ; lie  might  think 
she  had  come  to  offer  him  pity,  and  be 
offended,  but  then, — then  perhaps  if  she  asked 
him,  begged  him  for  her  Hike  not  to  do  any- 
thing rudi, — not  toleavehis  mother, and  Annie, 
and — her;  perhaps  she  ought  t > ask  hhn  this. 
It  was  her  duty  to  d > this,  and  she  woul  1 go 
on.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Edith,  thus  facing  the  windows  of  Mrs.  Els- 
dale’s  cottage  was  not  quite  as  much  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  bravery  as  a soldier  storming  a 
fortress  from  which  the  hollow-eyed  gnus 
frown  oul  upon  him. 

“Sweet  cousin,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,”  waa 
her  welcome  from  Harry,  who  was  standing 
beside  the  gate  as  she  entered  the  garden. 

He  strove  to  lay  aside  the  care-worn  and 
harassed  look  which  Edith  had  still  detected. 
And  lie  had  caught  that  dangerously  sympa- 
thetic glance  from  her  soft  eyes,  and  felt  all 
the  worse  for  it. 

“ I’ve  come  to  give  you  a good  scolding, 
Harry,”  she  said,  44  for  thinking  even  of  going 
away  without  bidding  Mamma  and  me  good- 
bye, when  you  know,”  she  added  archly,  “ wo 
shall  always  bo  thinking  of  you  while  you  are 
away.  ” 

4 4 You  will  have  enough  to  do  to  think  of 
Sir  Hugh.”  The  weight  of  his  trouble  forced 
this  ungracious  remark  from  him. 

44  llarry,  that  is  unworthy  of  yon,”  she  re- 
plied, her  voice  trembling. 

44  L’m  a fool, — a beast,  Edith.  I know  I 
am.  1 wish  yon  had  your  horsewhip,  and 
would  thrash  me  as  I de-erve.” 

Edith  laughed,  and  proposed  they  should  go 
in,  and  see  hi.s  mother.  But  when  Harry 
said  that  she  had  gone  out  for  an  hour  or 
two,  E litli  thought  she  must  he  returning 
home,  and  of  course  Harry  won  hi  be  her  com- 
panion. She  didn’t  wish  to  leave  him  yet,  for 
she  felt  that  she  had  not  accompli  died  the  ob- 
ject of  her  visit.  She  wanted  to  make  llarry 
promise  that  he  would  not  do  anything  dread- 
ful, or  go  far  away  from  them,  and  for  this  she 
felt  ready  to  do  or  say  almost  anything. 

Their  way  lay  along  a lane  : such  a lane  ! so 
wooded,  so  undiilat.ng,  so  full  of  Nature,  that 
one  could  scarcely  have  been  angry  if  it  had 
falsified  the  proverb,  and  had  no  turning. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  in  London, 
llarry  ?” 

They  had  walked  a few  steps  in  silence, 
before  Edith  put  this  question,  which  seemed 
to  bo  a judicious  way  of  approaching  tho 
didieulty. 

“(iri  into  sugar,  or  invent  a pill,  or  some- 
thing,” answered  Harry,  with  forced  gaiety. 
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“ Why  can’t  wo  go  on  as  wo  (lid  before  ?” 

“ We  ? i won’t  answer  for  you,  Edith,  but 
I think  I’ve  boon  an  idle,  good-for-nothing 
fellow.  ” 

Edith  protested  that  he  had  not,  and  ended 
by  saying  something  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  feel  much  disappointed  at 
Sir  Hugh’s  arrival. 

“ And  Edith,”  he  broke  out,  ‘ 1 1 can’t  stop 
and  see  that  fellow  come  and  lord  it  down 
here  : a coarse,  vulgar  brute ! We  should  fight 
before  a week  was  over.” 

What  was  she  to  do  ? Here  was  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons  for  his  going  away,  and 
yet  she  feared  for  what  he  would  do  if  he  left 
Ambleton.  The  Dower  House  was  not  far 
distant,  and  once  there,  the  opportunity  might 
be  lost  for  ever,  and  Harry  be  ruined. 

“ But  Harry,”  she  pleaded,  “when  you  are 
away  you  will  remember  that  we  all  look  to 
you  as  our  natural  protector  : you  know  that 
we  have  no  one  else  to  look  to.” 

“ I’m  not  likely  to  forget  you,  Edith.” 

“ Nor  I you,  Harry.” 

Never  before  had  she  said  anything  so  en- 
couraging as  this.  Had  he  all  along  mistaken 
her  feeling  towards  him  ? Dared  he  go 
further  ? No  ! he  dared  not  ask  her  love, 
when  not  a week  had  elapsed  since  he  was 
disinherited.  What  would  the  world  say  1 
What  would  she  think  of  him  ? So,  though 
his  heart  bounded  at  her  answer,  he  was  silent. 

“ We  may  say  anything  to  each  other, 
mayn’t  we,  Harry?”  she  continued;  “you 
know  that  X cau  have  no  use  for  money  down 
I in  the  village  : couldn’t  you  borrow  some  of 
mine  ? ” 

“ Don’t,  please  don’t ; I shall  go  mad.” 

‘ ‘ You  know  we  have  always  had  everything 
in  common,  and  I consider  that  my  future  be- 
longs quite  as  much  to  you  and  Annie  as  to 
me.”  jigged  Edith. 

“ I wish  you  hadn’c'.a  penny,”  he  groaned. 

“Oh!  Harry.” 

“ Look  here,  Edith,”  he  tuilted  round  sud- 
denly, and  stood  facing  her  in  thP  road  ; “ I 
can’t  stand  this  any  longer.  I didn’t  mean  to 
have  told  you,  and  perhaps  a poor  devil  like 
me  ought  not  to  do  so,  but  I can’t  he‘Jp  it-  I 
feel  that  if  I talked  for  a week  I couJd  not 
tell  you  how  much  I love  you.  I shall  work 
hard,  and  be  a happy,  and  I feel  a good  j*aan 
while  I work,  if  I may  hope  that  I am  winning 
the  prize  of  your  love.  Then  may  I claim  yo  u 
for  my  own,  when  I have  won  a position  in 
which  I should  not  blush  to  do  so  ? ” 

He  spoke  rapidly,  wildly,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  said.  Happy  Harry,  for  the  love- 
light  in  those  eyes  as  she  raised  them  and 
placed  her  hand  in  his. 


“Dear  Harry,  there’s  my  hand  upon  it.” 
Then,  at  the  rather  pressing  suggestion  of  his 
arm,  she  gave  her  lips,  and  then  the  world 
seemed  quite  a new  place  to  Harry, — quite  de- 
void of  troubles,  in  which  life  consisted  of  a 
happy,  loving  pilgrimage,  like  to  their  walk 
along  this  Sussex  lane. 

“ You  have  given  me  new  lift!,  dearest  : I 
feel  so  happy,”  he  said. 

“Silly  boy,  I had  little  enough  to  give  you, 
and  that  little  was  yours  long  ago.” 

But,  happy  as  Edith  was  in  confessing  her 
love,  she  felt  that  this  was  not  an  auspicious 
moment  for  presenting  Harry  as  her  accepted 
lover  to  Lady  Elsdale,  so  there  ensued  a sweet 
parting,  continued  by  more  and  more  distant 
adieux  until  Edith  entered  the  gate  of  the 
Dower  House. 

Lady  Elsdale  was  not  watching  Edith’s  face 
so  intently  as  Annie  did,  or  she  also  might 
have  guessed  what  had  happened.  Yet  pos- 
sibly it  was  high  diplomacy  which  made  her 
mother — greatly  to  Edith’s  relief — content 
with  one  or  two  simple  questions  as  to  how 
she  found  Mrs.  Elsdale,  and  when  Harry 
would  be  returning  home  again. 

The  next  morning  they  were  to  pay  their 
last  visit  to  Ambleton  Place,  to  see  that 
everything  was  ready  for  Sir  Hugh,  and  that 
nothing  they  wished  to  remove  had  been  left 
behind. 

Soon  after  breakfast  Annie  called  to  go  with 
them.  Lady  Elsdale  was  very  melancholy. 
The  girls  tried  their  best  to  be  gay  and  cheer- 
ful, but  it  was  very  difficult,  for  they  all 
loved  the  great  house,  and  felt  that  now  the 
house  and  all  the  surroundings  they  knew  and 
loved  so  well  were  to  pass  to  a stranger,  for 
they  hardly  felt  disposed  to  regard  Sir  Hugh 
as  a relative. 

The  old  housekeeper  bobbed  a mournful 
curtsey  as  she  admited  them  : then  they  went 
from  room  to  room,  Edith  and  Annie  wishing 
they  might  take  this  and  that  piece  of  furni- 
ture. Here  was  an  old  sideboard,  under 
which  they  had  played  at  “Wolf,”  with 
Harry  for  the  beast  of  prey  ; and  there  a 
picture,  a simple  daub  it  looked,  but  Edith 
remembered  that  she  had  built  many  a childish 
theory  upon  its  subject.  Lady  Elsdale  was, 
however,  very  determined  about  not  displacing 
anything  which  might  suggest  a removal  to 
Sir  Hugh. 

For  the  last  time  Lady  Elsdale  took  the 
head  of  the  table  at  Ambleton  Place,  as  they 
sat  down  to  luncheon.  It  was  a most  dismal 
1 meal,  her  ladyship  crying  the  whole  time. 
The  windows  of  the  dining-room  stood  open 
po  the  floor.  They  were  thinking  sad  thoughts, 
j poking  silently  out  to  where  the  croquet  arches 
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still  stood,  when  they  heard  a steady  crunch, 
crunch, — a firm  footfall  upon  the  gravel  of 
the  carriage-drive.  Then  a gentleman  passed 
the  windows,  staring  through  at  them.  The 
front  door  seemed  to  bo  open,  for  the  same 
firm  step  resounded  upon  the  polished-oak 
floor  of  the  hall,  then  the  dining-room  door 
was  opened,  and,  with  his  hat  in  lus  hand,  the 
intruder  bowed  to  the  ladies,  who  rose  in  some 
dismay. 

It  was  Sir  Hugh.  Prosperity  did  not  seem 
to  have  agreed  with  him  ; his  face  was  pale, 
and  this  made  its  heavy,  sensual  cast  look  very 
unpleasant.  He  was  certainly  not  much  less 
confused  than  they  were. 

“ Beg  pardon,  ladies,  I’m  sure,”  he  began, 
fumbling  the  brim  of  his  hat  all  the  while  with 
both  hands.  “ I hope  I don’t  disturb  you, 
but  fact  is  I couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  1 
wanted  to  see  tho  place  so  desperate  bad  ; 
you’ve  hoard  of  me,  I ’spose,  from  Mr.  What’s- 
his-name  : Hugh — Sir  Hugh  Elsdale.” 

Yes,  sir,  we  have  heard  of  you,  and  we 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  you 
would  have  the  decency  to  observe  tho  incon- 
veniently short  notice  you  gave  us.”  This 
was  Edith’s  greeting  to  the  new  baronet. 
How  beautiful  she  looked  ! An  angry  queen, 
before  whom  even  Sir  Hugh  felt  miserably 
abashed. 

“ We  shall  not  intrude  long,  sir,”  said  her 
mother,  whoso  tears  had  given  place  to  offended 
dignity.  She  was  adjusting  her  shawl,  as  Sir 
Hugh  stammered  : 

“Sir  Godfrey’s  widow,  I prosumo,”  and, 
looking  to  Edith,  “ Miss — Miss  Landor.” 

“ Yes,  sir,  I have  tho  misfortune  to  be 
your  aunt.”  Laly  Elsdale  had  not  intended 
to  quarrel  with  her  nephew  wheuover  they 
should  meet;  but  slio  was  taken  unawares,  and 
then  his  appearance  and  manner,  his  restless 
eyes,  had  not  prepossessed  her. 

Whenever  she  had  thought  of  Sir  Hugh  as 
a possible  husband  for  Edith,  this  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  her  fancy  had  painted. 

“ l might  havo  expected  a warmer  welcome,” 
said  ho  bitterly. 

“Are  you  conscious  of  having  dono  any- 
thing to  deserve  it  I ” was  Edith’s  no  less 
bitter  retort. 

“ Yon  must  please  yourselves,”  ho  said, 
sullenly.  “ But  I’m  going  to  have  some 
lunch,  and  I’m  d — d if  you  shall  go  away  till 
I’ve  finished.”  He  locked  tho  door,  and, 
putting  the  key  in  his  pocket,  seated  himself 
at  tho  tablo.  But  ho  had  scarcely  dono  so  be- 
fore Edith  was  at  ono  of  tho  windows,  and 
had  jumped  out.  Tho  leap  was  not  more 
than  a yard  from  tho  ground,  but  there  were 
shrubs  growing  boueath,  which  mado  it 


awkward.  Lady  Elsdale  fainted  ; Annie  rung 
the  bell  violently, — though  she  knew  it  would 
summon  no  more  efficient  assistance  than  old 
Mrs.  Pridger,  the  housekeeper, — and  then  pr>> 
ceeded  to  loosen  her  aunt’s  bonnet  and  shawl. 

Edith’s  intention  was  to  run  round  to  tho 
stables  and  get  assistance,  but  she  had  not 
gone  far  before  she  met  Harry,  and  with  him 
were  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  clerk. 

They  had  no  time  to  explain  their  opportune 
upjiearance,  for  Edith  began  at  once  to  tell 
them  how  Sit  Hugh  had  locked  her  lnolhur 
and  Annie  in  the  dining-room. 

“ Is  that  tho  window  as  you  came  out  of, 
Miss  I ” asked  tho  clerk,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dining-room. 

The  clerk  did  not  wait  her  reply,  but, 
making  bis  way  through  the  shrubs,  nimbly 
scrambled  into  the  dining-room. 

“ I ask  your  pardon,  ladies.”  Ho  could  gut 
no  further  before  Mr.  Tyler  had  followed  him, 
and  then  Harry,  who  with  both  hands  help'd 
Edith  to  mount  through  the  window.  Tho 
old  housekeeper  was  tugging  at  the  door,  but 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to  her. 

Of  all  who  were  in  tho  room  Sir  Hugh 
appeared  to  be  the  least  disconcerted. 

“ Tho  more  tho  merrier,  gentlemen,”  ho 
said.  “ You’ve  come  to  welcome  me  to  Amble- 
ton,  I suppose.  I’m  here  a day  before  I was 
expected ; but,  to  say  the  truth,  I was  tired  of 
London.” 

Mr.  Tyler  had  made  his  way  to  Lely 
Elsdale,  who  had  now  recovered,  while  his 
clerk  was  near  Sir  Hugh.  Just  as  the  baronet 
finished  speaking  he  drew’  his  hand  quickly 
from  his  coat-pocket. 

But  Sir  Hugh  saw  the  movement,  md 
snatching  a pair  of  handcuils  from  him  thing 
them  out  of  tho  window. 

“ \Yo  shan’t  want  the  darbies  this  time,” 
ho  said,  with  a quiet  smile  at  the  foiled  detec- 
tive. The  others  had  scarcely  seen  this 
manoeuvre,  and  were  listening  to  Mr.  Tyler. 

“ I’m  afraid  1 have  given  you  great 
trouble,”  he  addressed  Lely  Elsdale:  “ 1 must 
explain  my  conduct.  When  thus  man,”  point- 
ing to  Sir  Hugh,  “ left  my  office  after  his  first 
visit,  I had  strong  suspicions  that  he  was  an 
impostor.  1 at  once  seut  for  Mr.  Matson, 
there,”  nodding  to  the  detective;  “commu- 
nicated my  suspicions,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  at  his  hotel,  and  then  wrote  to 
you  1 dared  not  say  what  I thought,  lest  you 
might  betray  your  suspicions  if  he  came  down 
here  before  we  had  discovered  his  true  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Matson  will  tell  you  the  rest.” 

“ A ou  see,  m-y  lady,”  began  the  detective, 
keeping  one  eye  on  Sir  Hugh,  “from  informa- 
tion received,  I looktd  after  him,”  jerking  his 
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liead  towards  the  haronet,  ‘’'and  directly  1 set 
eyes  on  him  I knew  it  wasn’t  the  lirst  time  I’d 
seen  him.  Then,  when  I found  lam  paying  a 
visit  in  Providence  Row,  I was  certain  sure  he 
was  Jem  Duncan.  1 ketched  his  wife  there, 
and  she ” 

“ She  told  you  what  ? ” exclaimed  Jem. 
The  ex-convict  shivered  at  the  mention  of  his 
wife. 

“ She  tohl  me  nothing,”  returned  Matson; 
“ she  couldn’t  tell  mo  more  than  1 knowcd. 
Well,  my  lady,  there’s  the  end  of  it,  then. 
This  ere  man  aint  no  more  a bar’net  than  I 
am.  He’s  Jem  Duncan,  as  had  five  years  for 
’bezding  in  the  city.  I believe  his  time  was 
up  pretty  well  a year  ago.” 

Duncan  was  leaning  against  the  Avail.  He 
seemed  to  be  thoughtfully  turning  over  all  the 
circumstances  in  his  mind,  looking  for  the  best 
Avay  out  of  the  difficulty. 

“ I should  like  to  say  a word  or  two  about 
this  business,”  he  began  ; “you  needn’t  caution 
me  against  saying  anything  that  may  be  used 
against  me,”  this  he  said  to  Mr.  Tyler,  Avho 
had  made  an  effort  to  interrupt  him;  “at  all 
events,  there’s  nobody  here  that  I’ve  done  any 
hurt  to.  If  I troubled  these  ladies,  I’m  sorry 
for  it,  and  hope  they’ll  forgive  me.  What 
Matson  says  is  true,  and  I don’t  knoAV  that 
I’m  sony  he  has  said  it.  I want  to  do  better 
than  I have  done.  My  poor  Kate — but  that 
doesn’t  concern  you.  Mr.  Tyler  there  knows 
that  this  job  can’t  be  cleared  up  by  hurting 
me.  All  I Avant  is  a fair  bargain  : if  I tell  you 
how  I came  by  those  papers,  and  Avhere  the 
real  Hugh  Elsdale  is — and,  thank  God  ! I never 
did  him  any  Avrong — will  you  give  me  money 
enough  to  take  my  poor  Avife  and  me  to 
New'  Zealand,  and  to  settle  us  out  there 
comfortably  ?” 

They  all  saAv  that  there  Avas  no  use  in 
punishing  Dniican  for  his  imposture,  and  be- 
sides this  there  Avas  such  au  absence  of 
bravado  in  bis  tone,  his  mention  of  his  wife 
had  been  quite  pathetic,  and  he  was  evidently 
earnest  in  his  desire  to  lead  a new  life. 

Edith  held  a whispered  conversation  AA'ith 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  promised  Duncan  that  no  pro- 
ceedings should  be  taken  against  him  for  the 
imposture,  and  that  he  should  have  five 
hundred  pounds  upon  proving  Avhat  had'  be- 
come of  Hugh  Elsdale. 

Jem  had  learned  his  tale  so  avcII  from  the 
wretched  deserter,  that  he  quickly  ran  it 
through,  confirming  so  much  of  what  they 
kneAv  of  Hugh’s  mother  aud  the  boy’s  early 
life,  that  it  AA'as  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
Avas  speaking  the  truth.  He  told  them  the 
names  of  two  of  the  officers  who  had  employed 
the  hul  after  his  mother’s  death,  the  company 


and  the  number  of  the  regiment  from  which  he 
deserted,  his  name  in  the  regiment,  and  all 
the  subsequent  circumstances. 

It  Avas  a labour  of  love  to  the  young  so- 
licitor to  verify  this  evidence.  It  was  because 
the  title  would  pass  to  Annie’s  brother  that  he 
Avas  so  diligent.  He  found  Hugh’s  clothes  in 
Wales,  and  the  ship’s  books  had  been  picked 
up  on  the  shore,  containing  the  names  of 
Hugh  Elsdale,  and  James  Duncan.  Then  he 
obtained  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence from  India,  and  wrhen  Mr.  Tyler  assured 
Harry  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  right, 
and  no  impediment  to  his  assuming  the  title 
and  taking  possession,  Lady  Elsdale  Avas  by  no 
means  sorry  to  learn  how  happy  Edith  had 
made  him. 


Door  Mrs.  Duncan  readily  forgave  and  for- 
got. Her  truo  love  had  saved  her  hnsband, 
and  they  lived  happily  in  “ the  Britain  of  the 
New  World.” 

I am  ashamed  to  add  that  Sir  Harry  and 
Lady  Elsdale  (nee  Landor)  held  an  auto-da-fe 
one  evening,  in  which  a barrister’s  Avig  Avas 
the  victim.  But  the  dowager  kneAv  nothing 
of  this  disgraceful  affair,  for  she  remained  at 
the  Dower  House. 


THE  PANAMA  RAILWAY. 


. II.M.S.  Mercy,  having  been  afflicted  with 
small-pox,  had  been  lying  for  some  time  in 
quarantine  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  but  as  she 
AA'as  noAV  convalescent,  and  reported  ready  for 
sea,  she  av;is  ordered  to  embark  200  super- 
numerary seamen  for  passage  to  Aspinwall,  to 
lie  conveyed  by  rail  across  the  Isthmus  to 
Panama,  Avhere  they  were  informed  that  ano- 
ther man-of-war  was  Avaiting  ’.vita  orders  to 
i receive  them. 

From  Port  Royal  to  Colon,  or  Aspinwall, 
little  occurred  to  disturb  the  monotony  of  the 
voyage.  We  had  fine  weather,  with  light 
breezes,  which  just  carried  us  along  at  the 
rate  of  five  knots  an  hour,  a pace  that  Avas 
easily  kept  up  by  a shoal  of  sharks  that  fol- 
lowed us  the  whole  Avay.  Several  were  caught 
with  small  ‘hooks  and  lines  tAvisted  up  with 
wire  to  prevent  biting  through  them,  but  were 
too  large  to  be  taken  on  board,  so  that  they 
were  shot  at  Avith  rilles,  and  either  killed  and 
devoured  by  their  companions,  or  the  lines 
broke  and  the  animal  dropped  astern.  One 
small  one  only  was  “landed”  (excuse  this 
from  au  Irishman),  and  devoured,  fried  in 
slices,  by  some  of  the  seamen. 

The  ship  arrived  at  Aspinwall  early  on  a 
Thursday  morning,  and  anchored  about  three 
, miles  from  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  a large 
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open  bay,  that  they  might  bo  a reapeetablo 
distance  from  tho  marshes  and  swamps  that 
surround  the  liarbonr,  and  keep  out  of  reach 
aa  much  as  possible  of  the  malaria,  ho  particu- 
larly dangerous  m that  climate.  Ah  a further 
precaution  all  persons,  on  returning  to  the 
ship  from  the  shore,  were  nude  to  drink  a 
small  (lose  of  quinine. 

Shortly  after  anchoring,  some  officers  wore 
Bout  to  inquire  about  the  means  of  transit. 
Starting  in  a cutter,  wo  neared  the  shore,  and 
found  the  easiest  landing-place  to  bo  a long 
wooden  pier  built  on  piles  that  stood  far  out 
into  the  sea,  near  which  some  largo  American 
steamers  lay  moored.  Pulling  alongside,  wo 
mounted  some  steps,  and  were  much  surprised 
at  seeing  only  so  few  natives.  The  town  had 
a most  desert  oil  appearance,  for  besides  being 
thinly  populated,  the  great  heat  prevented 
even  those  that  might  bo  acclimatised  showing 
out  of  doors  more  than  necessary.  This  was 
more  remarkable  to  us,  as  the  first  boat  from 
a British  man-of-war  usually  creates  the  great- 
est excitement  ; crowds  of  guides,  carriages, 
horses,  or  donkeys,  according  to  the  eouvey- 
aucu  most  in  vogue,  surround  the  first  paity 
generally  that  set  their  feet  on  shore.  The 
two  or  three  natives  that  we  noticed  just  re- 
garded us  with  oriental  apathy,  and  merely 
expressed  their  interest  by  “ My  golly,  massa, 
’spoct  you  want  washerwoman  ; me  no  starch 
the  body  of  the  linen.” 

The  lines  of  railway  that  were  laid  along 
the  pier  for  tlio  convenience  of  ships  that 
wero  discharging  their  cargoes  led  us  to  a 
large  brick  houso  with  “ Booking  Office  ” 
built  into  the  walls  in  coloured  bricks  in 
largo  letters.  This  appeared  to  bo  the  only 
respectable  building  in  tho  town,  the  others 
being  formed  of  wood,  and  in  a tumble-down 
condition.  They  were  mostly  t wo  stories  high, 
having  a verandah  built  round  tho  upper  story, 
acting  as  an  awning  to  the  doorway  under- 
neath. Nearly  all  the  buildings  adjoining  were 
restaurants  or  liotfls  ; as  to  tho  former  they 
were  very  respectably  managed,  but  tho  charges 
wero  exorbitant — 4x.  Gd.  for  a bottle  of  so- 
culled  Allsopp  ; as  to  the  latter  they  were  un- 
wholesome, dirty,  and  swarming  with  insects. 
One  cauu  t leave  his  window  open,  for  the 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  sand-tlies  that  swarm 
in,  while  with  the  windows  shut  tho  heat  and 
smell  are  unbearable.  Add  to  this  that  the 
town  is  built  on  a swampy  island,  and  you 
will  have  so  in  o estimato  of  a traveller’s  hard- 
ships in  this  locality.  This  island,  “ Manza- 
11  ilia,”  is  separated  from  tho  mainland  by  an 
arm  of  the  sen  about  ‘JOG  feet  wide,  and  bring 
now'  covered  with  houses,  presents  one  adv  m- 
tage  ; that  tho  town  cannot  increase  beyond 


its  present  hunts,  and  new-comers  will  have 
to  find  another  and  better  Hite  f<  r their  habi- 
tation. At  present  the  houses  are  straggling 
and  disconnected,  Homo  entirely  Hiiriounded  by 
water,  the  front  door  being  approached  by  a 
plank  bridge,  and  the  back  leading  t * a turtle 
pond.  Most  of  the  houses  are  whitewash  1 
outside,  which  although  cooler  to  the  inflation 
is  most  annoymg  to  tho.su  >>ut  <>f  doers,  relied- 
ing  the  sun  ho  intensely  that  ophthalmia  is 
frequent  among  strangers.  The  roofs  are  of  a 
veiy  bright  led. 

Ihe  natives  are  a breed  between  tho  Ame- 
rican Indians  and  the  niggers  that  wore  trans- 
ported from  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  thick 
under-lip  widely  predominating  ; hero  and 
thero  may  be  traced  Homo  of  the  ancient  In- 
dian generation,  but  tiny  mostly  show  some 
trace  of  the  Spanish  blood.  Their  clothing 
may  bo  described  as  “ml,”  and  their  bodies, 
especially  the  children’s,  have  an  enormous  en- 
largement of  thu  stomach,  presenting  an  inde- 
scribably ludicrous  appearance. 

Before  the  railway  was  constructed,  travel- 
lers in  fine  weather  and  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances might  succeed  in  crossing  tho  Isth- 
mus in  live  days,  but  in  the  rainy  season  tho 
transit,  at  all  times  difficult,  became  truly 
perilous. 

Tho  passage  was  commenced  by  water.  A 
canoe  was  hired  in  the  liver  (Jhagrca,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  A spin  wall,  which  took 
the  travellers  as  far  as  the  village  of  (Jor- 
goua,  about  half-way  across  ; there  the  tra- 
veller might  remain  and  enjoy  rice  and  scenery 
for  an  indefinite  period,  till  some  stray  mule- 
teer would  condescend  to  sell  his  stood,  usually 
ou  his  last  logs,  for  nil  exorbitant  sum,  which 
cavallo,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  dropped  dead 
m Homo  narrow  mountain  pass,  and  forced  you 
to  drag  his  carcase  out  of  the  pathway  to  make 
room  for  those  in  rear  of  ynu,  who,  when  they 
had  passed,  would  wish  you  good-bye,  and  go 
on  their  way  rejoicing.  Ladies,  sometimes 
with  a bravo  spirit  that  they  do  not  usually 
receive  credit  for,  would  endeavour  to  cross 
also,  and  many  a one  has  been  left  a prey  to 
tho  vultures  arid  Turkey -buzzards.  The 
swollen  streams,  too,  have  swept  away  many 
a horse  with  his  rider,  for  the  fords  and  passes 
in  tlm  rainy  Stetson  are  rapids  of  five  or  six 
feet  deep,  with  precipitous  banks,  and  only  ap- 
proached by  some  cleft  where  the  hand  of  man 
has  hewn  out  some  semblance  of  a road. 
When  the  fever  for  the  Californian  gold  dig- 
gings was  raging  fiercest,  as  much  as  three 
pounds  a piece  was  olFerod  for  a canoe  to  hold 
three  passengers  to  proceed  to  Coigona,  besides 
a small  tosti  money  on  your  arrival. 

But  to  return  to  tlie  booking-office.  The 
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their  own  peculiar  fashion,  particularly  as  the 
foremost  carriage  was  fitted  as  a rostauraut. 
At  the  bar  were  the  usual  American  drinks, 
in  which  bitters  form  the  chief  ingredient,  and 
called,  of  course,  by  the  Yankee  titles, — brandy 
smash,  gin  cocktail,  morning  glory,  fixed  bay- 
onets, Lincoln’s  own,  essence  of  rum,  up- 
a-liead  ; and  this  for  a distance  of  less  rigliters,  flashes  of  lightning,  and  a numerous 
than  sixty  miles  ! The  principal  profit,  how-  quantity  of  flips  ; iced  beer,  howrever,  seemed 
ever,  comes  from  freightage,  and  out  of  the  the  favourite,  notwithstanding  its  price.  The 
enormous  supply  of  coal  that  is  taken  from  carriages  open  at  either  end  like  an  omnibus 
the  Atlantic  side  for  nearly  all  the  west  coast  in  England,  and  not  at  the  sides,  so  that  any 
of  North  and  South  America,  a coast  devoid  of  person  could  walk  through  the  whole  line 
any  portable  fuel  ; and  from  the  return  cargoes  whilst  the  train  was  in  motion.  This  serves  to 
of  vegetable  ivory,  Chinese  and  Japanese  keep  up  a cool  and  refreshing  draught  that 
manufactures,  and  Californian  gold,  one  would  would  not  be  appreciated  in  a colder  climate, 
naturally  suppose  the  profit  to  be  somewhat  Not  a few  of  our  men  preferred  going  on  deck 
considerable.  to  a cabin  passage,  as  they  termed  it,  and 

The  management  of  the  railway  is  now  en-  climbed  on  to  the  roof  in  spite  of  the  smoke 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  Americans.  The  and  dust  from  the  funnel.  The  engine  pro- 
“ Panama  Bubble  ” is  well  known.  How  the  sented  a hideous  appearance,  from  the  funnel 
canny  Scots  sold  their  farms  and  cattle,  and  being  about  three  times  larger  round  the  top 
went  to  sea.  How  they  disembarked  at  As-  than  the  bottom,  and  uttered  frightful  shrieks 
pin  wall  to  live  in  open  boats  or  canoes.  How  in  imitation  of  a whistle. 

the}'  died  off  from  the  effects  of  ague  and  Starting  from  Aspinwall,  the  lines  were  first 
yellow  fever — ltequiescat  in  pace.  Shortly  laid  to  the  left  of  the  river  Chagres,  and  al- 
after,  ail  American  company  was  formed,  who  though  we  did  not  follow  all  the  turnings  and 
enticed  Irish  emigrants  by  the  promise  of  ex-  windings,  we  occasionally  caught  sight  of  the 
orbitant  wages  ; they,  too,  could  not  stand  the  water,  till  at  a distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
climate,  and  died.  Chinese  were  then  trans-  Aspinwall,  we  crossed  the  stream  on  an  iron 
ported  across  the  Pacific,  but  a sufficient  quail-  bridge  about  000  feet  long  and  200  high, 
tit}’  of  work  was  not  by  any  threats  to  be  got  and  lost  sight  of  the  stream.  The  road  now 
out  of  them  ; besides,  they  contracted  a bad  lay  along  the  side  of  a hill  with  a slight  as- 
habit,  when  annoyed,  of  hanging  themselves,  cent  till  we  arrived  at  an  elevation  of  350  feet 
and  then  new  Chinamen  had  to  be  brought  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a short  distance 
over,  which  was  too  expensive.  On  dit  that  from  Panama,  where  the  steam  is  turned  off, 
one  man  died  for  every  foot  of  railway  that  and  the  trains  ruu  down  a declivity  without 
was  constructed.  So  the  natives  were  the  further  aid  from  the  engine  till  they  stopped  on 
' only  resource  ; the  wages  were  raised,  and  even  a platform  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  There 
then  only  few  were  obtained.  At  last,  the  boats  were  w’aiting  to  re-embark  the  men,  and 
line  was  completed  under  restrictions  to  the  we  gave  up  charge  to  another  vessel. 

Grenadian  government,  one  of  which  was  that  The  railway  has  been  cut  through  the  virgin  . 
after  forty-nine  years  the  railway  should  be-  forest,  the  lower  lands  being  marshy  and 
come  the  property  of  Congress.  Who  can  say  swampy  on  the  Atlantic  side,  but  more  firm 
where  the  Congress  may  be  then  ? What  di-  as  we  proceed  to  Panama.  After  the  vegeta- 
plomaey  will  not  be  resorted  to  before  the  tion  had  been  cleared,  the  line  was  formed  by- 
company  give  up  a concern  that  they  acknow-  raising  it  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ledge  is  paying  12 1 per  cent.,  but  is  supposed  swamp  by  filling  in  with  stones  and  shingle 
to  be  even  double  ? that  was  collected  along  the  coast.  This  road, 

After  having  made  our  report  to  the  captain  as  may  be  supposed,  is  constantly  requiring 
of  the  Mercy,  arrangements  were  effected  for  repairs,  and  a considerable  number  of  natives 
a disembarkation  next  morning.  A train  with  are  thus  employed.  No  description  will 
extra  carriages  was  prepared  to  start  at  10  convey  an  idea  of  the  impervious  mass  of 
a.  m.  Arriving  at  the  terminus,  we  inquired  vegetation  displayed  in  the  forest.  One  onlyT 
if  there  were  any  particular  carriages  for  the  who  has  seen  it  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
seamen,  but  the  guard  “guessed  that  there  ancient  forests  of  the  carboniferous  period  of 
were  no  classes  in  that  country,  that  every  geologists. 

man  was  a man,  and  might  sit  where  he  ' On  the  margin  are  thick  impenetrable  masses 
chose.”  Consequently,  the  men  got  in,  lit  ' of  sensitive  plant,  a thorny  bush  with  small 
up  their  pipes,  and  made  themselves  jolly  after  | leaves  that  close  naturally  on  being  touched. 


ollicers  were  informed  that  if  any  ol  the  crew 
of  the  Mercy  merely  wished  to  take  a trip  to 
Panama  for  their  own  gratification,  the  com- 
pany would  be  most  happy  to  pass  them  back- 
wards and  forwards  free  of  charge  ; but  on 
the  other  hand  the  supernumeraries  crossing 
on  duty  would  be  charged  25  dollars,  or  51. 
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Theso  aro  backed  by  canes  and  rood-,  here  md 
there  interspersed  with  plantain  and  banana 
treea  with  largo  wido-sprealing  kmvwi.  Gi- 
gantic water  lilies,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  fill 
up  where  they  may  find  room  ; and  towering 
above  all  are  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  mangoe, 
sycamore,  oak,  mahogany,  and  innumerable 
others.  Amongst  these  are  creepers  and  para- 
sitical plants,  drooping  and  fo-tooning  from 
bough  to  bough  ; ivy  and  convolvulus  showing 
out  strongest.  Here  were  most  gaudily- 
coloured  lluwvrs  and  foliage,  blossoms  of  blue, 
yellow  and  scarlet  of  the  brightest  shades,  but 
without  scent,  mixing  with  insects  that  dazzle 
tho  eye  ; gigantic  buttertlies,  humming-birds 
and  pArroquets  that  match  the  blossoms,  aro 
descried  amongst  tho  verdure.  Flocks  of  birds 
of  gorgeous  plumage,  but  with  frightful  shrieks 
instead  of  song.  No  traces  beyond  tho  out- 
skirtsof  the  forest  can  be  distinguished  ; whether 
hill  or  vale,  nothing  can  bo  scon.  Every  turn 
in  tho  road  presents  new  colours,  now  plants, 
moro  magnificent  blossoms,  thicker  jungle,  and 
a denser  mass  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Here,  at 
times,  aro  to  bo  seen  huge  snakes  coiling 
themselves  across  the  road,  tho  tapir,  alligator, 
birds  of  prey,  storks  and  pelicans,  armadilloes, 
Aw,  just  startled  into  cover  at  our  approach. 
From  tho  time  that  we  commenced  our  de- 
scent, the  country  gradually  assumed  a more 
cultivated  appearance,  the  ground  became  moro 
fert  lo  and  less  marshy  after  crossing  tho 
bridge,  and  now,  on  nearing  Panama,  we  were 
surrouuded  by  fields.  Now  and  then  a hut, 
then  a man,  horse,  or  dog,  showed  that  we 
drew  near  the  town,  and  at  last  wo  stopped 
on, tho  shores  of  tho  Pacific,  having  accom- 
plished in  three  hours  what  took  our  ancestors 
as  many  weeks.  Leaving  tho  terminus,  wo 
strolled  through  the  town — a chief  town,  w here 
the  Senate  sits,  where  there  aro  elections  with 
much  more  excitement  attending  than  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  sits  a judge,  the  only  ouo 
in  the  country.  The  object  of  interest  was 
tho  cathedral,  which  had  been  plundered  of  tho 
greatest  part  of  its  riches  by  the  pirate  Cortes. 
It  possesses  a very  fine  organ,  and  at  tho  per- 
formance of  a high  mass  that  was  being  exe- 
cuted wo  heard  some  good  tenor  voices.  Tho 
fortifications  around  the  town  aro  broken  down 
in  several  places,  and  much  in  want  of  repair ; 
mainly  attributable  to  tho  same  pirate,  Cortes, 
and  scarcity  of  funds  to  replace  them.  Tho 
hotels  aro  much  tho  same  as  those  of  Aspiu- 
wall,  but  we  had  a capital  dinner,  dressed  by 
a good  I ronch  cook.  After  a pleasant  after- 
noon, employed  in  looking  through  the  tow  n 
and  playing  billiards,  we  took  our  seat*  in  tho 
return  train,  and,  thoroughly  tired,  rejoined 
our  ship.  E.  A.  F.  B. 


GOVERNMENT  CITY  CLERKS. 

In  Two  Pa  item. 
i*.\ur  t. 

Ok  curse  in  government  otUces  in  the  city 
the  pay  is  lens,  and  the  accommodation  smaller 
than  m those  at  the  West-end  ; for,  above  all 
things,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ancient  and 
sacred  distinction  between  the  two  quaiters 
should  be  upheld. 

Petitions  for  an  increase  of  ten  pounds  or  so 
a year  are  constantly  emanating  from  those 
misguided  city  clerks,  but,  wo  are  happy  to 
state,  they  are  very  properly  and  very  promptly 
refused.  For  why  should  they  marry?  Why 
should  not  the  women  of  England  be  warned 
against  them  ? There  ought  to  be  a certain 
number  of  wives  allowed  to  each  department, 
as  in  a regiment  of  sol-lit  rs. 

Evening  employment  is  i great  desideratum 
among  Her  Majesty’s  married  servants  in  the 
city.  lu  term  time,  and  during  the  session  of 
Parliament,  some  lucky  fellows  get  engaged  at 
law  stationers’  offices  ; others  give  musical 
lessons  to  their  tradesmen’s  daughters,  or  put 
their  greasy  accounts  right,  as  a set-otF  against 
their  bills.  Some  clever  ones,  it  is  whispered, 
club  instruments  of  a night,  and  go  about 
as  a German  band  or  Lancashire  distress 
people. 

Soon  after  that  intellectual  inquisition,  tho 
Civil  Service  Commission,  was  established, 
Mr.  Bartholomew'  Stanley  Gruntcr,  a lymphatic 
young  man  of  nineteen,  was  appointed  junior 
clerk  in  a government  office  in  the  city.  Ho 
came  from  tho  North,  and  knew  no  one  in 
London.  Ho  soon  made  official  acquaintances, 
but  having  been  piously  reared  by  his  family, 
(who  had  something  to  do  with  the  potteries, 
he  said),  ho  avoided  the  society  of  the  fa.->t 
fellows  in  his  room,  and  hearkened  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  family  men. 

Olio  day,  when  Grunter  was  out  to  lunch, 
tho  bald-headed  seniors  drew  lots  for  him,  and 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Moss.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was  that  ho  left  the  eofFee- 
sliop  in  Gracechurch  Street,  where  he  had  put 
up  in  the  innocent  idea  of  being  near  his  office, 
in  case  the  Government  might  want  anything 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  went  to  lodge 
with  Mr.  Moss  at  Paradise  Villas,  Ber- 
mondsey. 

Mr.  Moss  was  a fatherly  little  man,  with  a 
hook  nose.  Ho  was  tho  delight  of  his  office, 
being  always  ready  with  a pleasant  cough  ami 
spit,  or  a cheerful  clatter.  Moping  was  out  of 
the  question  beside  him.  Some  crolulous 
clerks  believed  him  to  bo  a Jew.  and  somo 
irreverent  ones  called  him  Ikey,  but  all  this 
was  very  wrong,  for  he  was  a staunch  dissenter, 
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and  deacon  of  his  chapel,  and  also  one  of  its 
trustees  ; his  official  position,  and  his  certain 
income,  being  a great  consolation  to  the 
mortgagee . 

Mr.  Moss  had  a largo  family,  with  plenty  of 
daughters.  How  many,  G run  ter  never  found 
out  during  his  short  stay  with  him,  for  when 
he  concluded  he  had  beeu  shown  all  of  them, 
some  lino  Sundays  afternoon  would  bring 
another  charming  Miss  Moss  (with  the  family 
nose)  for  him  to  look  at,  from  her  aunt’s 
or  her  grandmother’s,  where  she  was  on 
a visit.  The  resident  Misses  Moss  were  very 
kind  to  Grunter, — thoy  each  tried  to  replace  to 
him  the  sister  he  had  left  at  the  potteries. 
In  the  morning  at  nine,  when  in  company  of 
his  landlord,  their  father,  he  started  for 
the  city,  they  all  went  to  the  door  with 
him,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  kissed 
old  Mr.  Moss  and  their  brothers  in  a 
tantalising  way.  On  his  return  at  five,  the 
girls  were  all  gatheied  in  the  passage  waiting, 
(they  opened  the  door  by  turns),  and  the  same 
process  was  gone  through.  Who  knows  what 
might  have  happened,  but  for  a mischievous 
young  male  Moss  in  knickerbockers  : a viper 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  his  father  after- 
wards called  him.  This  young  gentleman  per- 
sisted in  teasing  his  father’s  lodger,  and  play- 
ing him  all  manner  of  tricks.  He  delivered 
pretended  love  messages  from  him,  first  to  one 
sister  and  then  to  another,  as  Grunter’s  confi-  ‘ 
dant,  and  caused  much  jealousy  and  discord 
in  that  once  happy  female  cluster  of  Mosses. 
He  would  bring  to  one  or  two  of  his  elder 
sisters  fictitious  invitations  from  Grunter  to  ' 
concerts  and  places  of  amusement  ; and  when 
the  delighted  girls  hurried  down,  all  ready 
dressed,  to  meet  Grunter,  and  thank  him,  as 
he  came  in  from  the  office,  and  accompany  him 
to  the  cab,  which  was  no  doubt  waiting  at  the 
door,  you  can  imagine  what  Grunter  had  to 
face,  when  he  disclaimed  any  other  intention 
but  that  of  taking  tea  with  them.  Indeed 
their  symptoms  of  disappointment  so  often 
bordered  upon  hysterics,  that  Grunter  was 
compelled  to  treat  the  girls  after  all,  or  be 
esteemed  by  them  as  having  meanly  wanted 
to  shirk  his  own  engagement.  It  is  said  by 
ill-natured  persons  that  Mr.  - Moss  and  his 
daughters  were  privy  to  these  prauks  of  the 
boy,  and  that  the  family  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  such  means  of  rousing  Grunter’s  otherwise 
flagging  attention  to  the  charms  of  its  female 
members. 

Then  the  chapel  going — twice  on  Sundays, 
once  on  Thursday  nights — was  another  thorn 
in  the  side  of  young  Grunter  : the  collections 
were  so  pitilessly  frequent.  Mr.  Moss,  as 
deacon,  went  round  with  the  plate,  and  having 


received  upon  it  the  usual  shillings  from  tho 
sixteen  or  seventeen  members  of  his  family  in. 
the  square  pew  to  the  left  of  the  platform, — 
it  is  true  he  served  out  those  shillings  to  his 
family  every  Sunday  morning  before  starting  ; 
but  it  is  only  a report  that  on  entering  the 
vestry  he  gathered  them  up  again  for  redistri- 
bution as  decoys  the  Sunday  after — when  the 
deacon,  I say,  had  collected  the  pious  offerings 
of  his  family,  he  would  turn  to  Grunter. 
Then  were  all  the  big  noses  of  the  Mosses 
pointed  at  him, — then  were  all  their  big  eyes 
on  the  watch  to  see  how  much  Grunter  would 
put  in. 

One  day — the  last  of  his  stay  at  Moss’s — 
Grunter  was  talking  to  an  old  lady  at  the 
other  side  of  the  right-hand  garden-wall,  that  || 
is,  the  old  lady — a clean,  smart-looking  widow, 
who  kept  a preparatory  school  next  door — was 
talking  to  Grunter. 

“ Twenty-five  shillings  a week,  and  find 
your  own  lunch,  Mr.  Grunter  ! I think  you 
pay  him  too  much.  But  I understand  your 
feelings,  they  do  you  credit,  Mr.  Grunter, — 
you  wanted  to  help  a poor  man  with  a 
family.  ” 

Grunter  blushed  a little.  “ I won’t  stop,” 
he  said,  and  then  looked  round  to  see  if  he 
had  been  overheard.  But  there  were  none  of 
the  Mosses  in  the  garden. 

“I’ll  come  and  lodge  with  you,  Mrs.  Hooker, 
if  I can  get  away  quietly,  without  any  fuss. 

I hate  fuss.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  kind  Mrs.  Hooker,  “no 
gentleman  likes  fuss.  And  I will  only  charge 
you  twenty  shillings  a week,  washing  included. 
Indeed,  I wonder  how  you  stand  the  expenses 
you  have  here  : you  have  but  75 1.  from  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  you  say ; well,  you 
must  have  some  private  fortune,  or  how  could 
you  treat  those  poor  girls  so  often  as  you 
do?” 

“ My  mother,”  answered  Grunter  proudly, 

“ sends  me  something  occasionally.”  This 
was  no  doubt  correct,  for  about  once  a week 
or  so  Grunter  would  dispose  of  a shilling’s 
worth  of  postage  stamps  among  his  fellow 
clerks.  Still,  even  with  this  help  from  the 
mysterious  potteries,  after  an  outing  with  the 
Moss  girls,  Grunter  had  to  go  without  lunch 
for  a fortnight. 

“If  I could  leave  without  fuss,”  repeated 
Grunter  to  his  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  how,”  responded  the  widow, 
and  brbiging  her  head  close  to  Grunter’s,  she 
whispered  him. 

Grunter  looked  dubiously  at  her. 

“ It  will  be  a capital  joke,”  remarked  the 
widow.  Grunter’s  face  lightened  ; he  seemed 
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relieved  that  her  proposal  should  appear  in  oi' bur  ; after  tea  he  was  left  ro  his  own  devices, 
that  light.  a novelty  at  fir.it  after  the  frolicsome  society 

“So  it  will/’  he  said,  “a  capital  joke.”  of  the  Mosses  ; but  ho  soon  began  to  tiro  of 
About  ninothesamo  night — it  was  a S aturday  his  own  company.  He  asked  Mas.  Hook*  r to 
night,- — when  the  Moss  family  was  gathered  play  cards  with  him  ; she  acceded,  lie  asked 
round  the  supper-tables,  not  all  in  one  room, — Miss  Hooker ; she  gracefully  declined.  Grunter 
that  would  have  been  impossible,  but  Horae  in  was  astonished  . all  landladies’  daughters  then 
the  parlours  ami  sumo  in  the  kitchens,  waiting  were  not  at  the  service  of  their  lodgers, 
anxiously  for  their  beer, — Sally,  the  mai  l-of-  (hunter  wished  to  learn  chess.  Mrs. 
all-work,  coming  up  the  kitchen  stains  with  a Hooker  had  impressed  him  much  with  the 
couple  of  jugs  m her  hands,  received  from  virtues  of  thn  game;  it  whs  ho  intellectual, 
Grunter  in  silence  his  box  and  caqiet-bag,  and  and  so  genteel  ; especially  if  you  had  a twenty 
a shilling  for  herself.  Carefully  and  quietly  guinea  ivory  set  of  Indian  manufacture  to  put 
she  slipped  out  w ith  his  luggage,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  when  a visitor  wanted  to  pi  ly. 
down  on  the  steps  of  tho  next,  door  to  tho  Mrs.  Hooker  had  jmeli  a set,  (her  husband  had 
left,  and  gave  a gentle  ring,  and  returning,  been  master  of  an  East  indiaman),  but  she 
took  her  jugs  from  Grunter,  who  had  stood  could  not  play  herself;  her  daughter  Maria, 
behind  Moss’s  door  with  them.  Grunter  then  however,  was  an  adept.  At  her  mother’s 
entered  the  parlour,  and  partook  of  a hearty  request,  sho  consented  to  give  Grunter  a lesson 
supper  in  the  company  of  his  unsuspecting  or  two. 

landlord  and  family.  \\  hen  tho  meal  was  Xight  after  night  Grunter  and  Maria  played 
over,  ho  went  out  for  a stroll  in  the  garden,  chess  together.  Her  long  dark  ringlets  would 
as  he  stated,  before  going  to  bed.  knock  tho  men  over,  and  her  pretty  white 

On  Sunday  morning  there  was  weeping,  hands  in  trying  to  catch  them  would  meet  tho 
and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  large  teeth,  in  big  hands  of  Grunter. 

the  household  of  Moss.  Grunter  had  lied  ! Miss  Giulia  Moss  did  not  despair.  8ho 

Wo  dare  not  detail  hero  all  the  excesses  to  visited  her  dear  Maria  every  afternoon  ; and 
which  this  disappointment  carried  them  ; but  walking  towards  the  city  they  often  met 
amongst  others,  tho  family  manned  the  garden-  Grunter  returning  from  his  office.  With  lnm 
wall  when  Grunter  ventured  out  at  the  back,  came  old  Mr.  Moss,  his  forgiving  friend,  and  Mr. 
making  a formidable  array  of  eyes  and  noses  ; Ferdinand  Moss,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  also 
and  old  Moss  and  two  or  three  of  his  bigger  a government  city  clerk.  Indeed,  out  of  his 
sons  kept  rapping  at  Mrs.  Hooker's  door,  de-  seven  sons,  tho  foresiglited  father  had  managed 
Standing  to  see  the  traitor,  till  kindly  warned  to  provide  for  five  in  this  manner.  As  a civd 
away  by  the  contents  of  a water-j’ug.  Moss  service  clerk  he  himself  was  debarrel  from 
sent  tho  traitor  an  enormous  bill,  which  voting  at  elections,  but  ho  made  good  use  of 
Grunter,  at  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Hooker,  tho  votes  of  the  members  of  his  chapel.  When 
threatened  to  show  to  tho  head  of  their  do-  a son  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Moss 
part-meat,  and  also  to  give  the  office  a history  drew  up  a petition  to  tho  M.P.  for  Southwark, 
of  his  sojourn  at  Moss’s,  upon  which  the  bill  who  sided  with  tho  ministers  of  tho  day.  In 
was  reduced,  and  monetary  matters  settled  ; this  petition  were  set  forth  hi3  age,  his  virtues, 
Old  Moss,  who  w'as  a forgiving  man,  declaring  and  long  service  in  his  country’s  cause,  his 
he  should  always  look  upon  Grunter  as  ono  of  large  family,  and  his  small  income.  Mr.  Moss 
his  own  sons.  Two  new  junior  clerks  had  just  was  a little  over  sixty,  had  served  twenty-three 
been  appointed  to  their  office,  and  as  Grunter  years,  and  received  now  200/.  per  annum, 
actually  persuaded  them  to  go  and  lodge  at  Theso  facts  were  made  the  most  of  to  tho 
Moss’s,  that  family  abandoned  its  hostility  t<>  sitting  member,  and  ho,  very  properly,  when 
wards  him,  and  became  very  pleasant  neigh-  he  saw  the  goodly  number  of  signatures  of  his 
hours  to  him  in  bis  new  quarters.  constituents  to  the  petition,  urged  upon  the 

Mrs.  Hooker,  under  whose  care  our  hero  Treasury  to  reward  a good  and  faithful  servant, 
had  put  himself,  was  a widow  of  about  forty,  So,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  youthful 
with  an  only  child  of — was  it  not  singular  / — Mosses,  whoso  pranks,  authorised  or  not,  had 
exactly  tho  same  ago  as  Grunter,  or  Stanley,  driven  Grunter  away,  all  the  sons  of  Mr. 
for  Airs.  Hooker  persisted  in  calling  him  by  Moss  became  in  time  government  clerks, 
his  second  name  : it  was  so  genteel.  Her  oniy  Those  were  Ferdinand,  Itn port,  Alexis,  Roland 
child  was  a daughter, — still  more  remarkable, — and  Peregrine.  These  romantic  cognomens 
by  name  Maria.  She  was  under  the  middle  livl  probably  been  decided  upon  to  comiter- 
height,  wore  dark  ringlets,  and  hid  pretty  littlo  balance  their  Jewish  surname  anil  the  tale- 
hands.  She  was  pale  and  romantic,  and  very  telling  family  nose.  Their  worthy  father's 
liable  to  catch  cold.  Grunter  did  not  see  much  name  was  Isaac;  but  as  he  invariably  signed  J. 
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Moss  upon  the  dully  appearance-shoet,  this 
fact  was  not  generally  known.  Similarly  his 
girls  were  christened  by  any  other  names  than 
those  in  the  Bible. 

Miss  Giulia  Moss  did  not  despair.  She 
kept  popping  in  next  door  nearly  every 
evening,  and  broke  up  the  chess-playing,  and 
managed  to  substitute  three-card  loo.  She 
was  very  vivacious,  and  had  anecdotes  of  all 
the  neighbourhood  at  her  finger-ends.  She 
wore  short  black  curls,  and  had  a pleasant 
habit  of  showing  her  large  white  teeth  to 
G run  ter  while  she  was  listening,  and  a pretty 
little  laugh  for  him  when  he  had  finished,  or 
whether  he  had  or  not,  for  she  loved  more  to 
talk  than  listen.  Maria,  on  the  contrary, 
w ould  lend  her  ears  to  Grunter  for  hours  to- 
gether, with  little  more  interruption  than  some 
soft  sympathetic  ejaculation.  Giulia’s  quick 
and  ready  tongue  made  him  mentally  giddy. 
Maria’s  timid  utterances  were  even  slower 
than  his  own,  for  Grunter  was  not  a fluent 
speaker  ; indeed  both  Maria  and  . he  had  often 
to  wait  a minute  or  more  for  his  idea, — Grunter 
with  uplifted  finger,  Maria  with  her  mild  blue 
eyes  fixed  attentively  on  his  troubled  brow. 
Giulia  made  him  laugh  at  others ; Maria  made 
him  pleased  with  himself. 

Grunter  was  a stout  built  young  fellow, 
with  a pale  heavy  countenance,  small  eyes, 
nose  turned  up,  with  nostrils  round  as  rings, 
and  a quick-set  hedge  of  bristly  dark  hair  be- 
tween it  and  his  simple  open  mouth . He  had 
a weakness  for  penny  literature,  from  the 
penny  illustrated  issue  of  the  Family  Bible  down 
to  the  lowest  weekly  serial.  He  had  accu- 
mulated quantities  of  this,  in  the  fond  hope  of 
one  day  becoming  rich  enough  to  bind  it  in 
volumes,  and  form  a magnificent  library. 
Several  trunks,  full  of  this  literature,  coming 
one  day  from  Staffordshire,  Mrs.  Hooker  was 
confirmed  in  her  opinion  that  Grunter  must 
have  rich  friends,  for  Grunter  did  not  tell  her 
the  exact  nature  of  their  contents. 

“ Some  property  of  mine,”  he  said. 

Several  pleasant  months  elapsed,  during 
which  Maria  Hooker’s  romantic  heart  went 
gradually  into  the  placid  possession  of  this 
civil  servant  of  Her  Majesty.  During  this 
time  the  forgiving  Mosses  gave  their  neighbours 
many  an  evening’s  entertainment — a little 
bread-and-cheese,  and  beer,  and  plenty  of 
noise  and  talk. 

“I  am  not  a revengeful  man,  Mr.  Grunter,” 
Mr.  Moss  would  delight  in  telling  him  on 
such  occasions  ; “ my  pleasure  is  in  forgiving 
those  who  offend  or  injure  me.  I bear  you 
no  malice,  my  dear  boy,  for  leaving  my  poor 
house.  My  boast  through  life  has  been  that 
1 pardon  my  enemies.  Mr.  Gosforth,  the 


coal  merchant  over  the  way,  rushed  at  me  one 
night  when  he  was  tipsy,  which,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  he  is  every  night,  and  knocked  me  down. 
The  next  morning  I went  over,  and  told  him 
I heartily  forgave  him.”  So  the  worthy  old 
gentleman  did,  and  got  three  tons  of  best 
Wallsend  on  credit. 

Once  upon  a time,  a burglar  broke  into 
Moss’s  house.  The  next  day  the  office  was 
startled  by  the  report  that  all  the  senior 
clerk’s  plate  had  been  stolen.  There  was  a 
subscription  started  which  had  reached  to 
twenty  pounds,  when  the  thief  was  timeously 
apprehended,  and  he  averred,  with  bitter  words, 
that  all  the  plate  he  found  was  two  old  silver 
teaspoons. 

“ If  I hadn’t  been  a hass,”  cried  tho  indig- 
nant thief,  “ I would  ha’  knowed  what  a 
government  gent’s  house  was,  and  ha’  gone  to 
the  cheesemonger’s  opposite.” 

Moss  would  not  forgive  this  offender  : he 
had  sinned  against  the  public.  He  prosecuted 
at  the  sessions,  and  the  unfortunate  burglar 
got  three  years.  Moss  put  into  court  a long 
list  of  missing  articles  of  plate.  A junior 
clerk  averred  to  the  office  that  he  had  seen 
Moss  the  day  before,  looking  into  a silver- 
smith’s shop-window  in  Cornhill,  and  making 
notes  in  a book.  As  it  was,  the  subscribers 
to  the  fund  demanded  their  money  back ; 
they  offered  him  five  shillings,  but  this  Moss 
declined. 

“ I forgive  you,  gentlemen,”  he  said  ; “ I 
forgive  you  all.  Had  you  presented  me  with 
the  full  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  I would  have 
given  it  to  the  Missionary  cause.  For  what 
had  I,  a poor  government  clerk,  to  do  with 
plate  ? It  is  a proper  judgment  upon  me. 
Gentlemen,  I forgive  you.” 

So  Moss  forgave  young  Grunter,  and  told 
him  what  a consolation  to  him  in  this  vain 
life  was  his  dear  daughter  Giulia. 

“The  man  who  gets  her,”  he  said,  “will 
not  get  a huge  fortune,” — Grunter  knew  that 
very  well, — “ but  he  will  get — he  will  get, — 
let  me  whisper  to  you, — he  will  get  an 
angel.  ” 

Grunter  replied  that  he  did  not  doubt  it, 
but  the  intelligence  did  not  appear  to  excite 
him.  In  fact  he  was  very  happy  under  the 
gentle  influences  of  his  landlady’s  daughter. 
Latterly  Miss  Moss  had  not  been  encouraged 
in  the  evenings,  and  the  noisy  card-playing 
had  given  way  to  chess,  with  Maria’s  pretty 
white  hands  again  hovering  round  and  about 
the  board. 

The  two  new  junior  clerks  whom  Grunter 
had  persuaded  to  lodge  at  Moss’s,  did  not 
stay  long.  They  reviled  Grunter  for  having 
sent  them  there,  and  made  many  jokes  in  the 
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office  about  their  experiences  of  the  Miss 
Mosses,  until  oil  Moss  forg.-ivo  them  so  often, 
and  so  publicly,  that  they  grew  ashamed,  and 
left  oil'.  Mr.  Moss’s  finances  were  sadly  in 
want  of  the  invigorating  aid  of  some  lodger’s 
weekly  stipend.  One  morning,  us  the  usual 
party  was  on  its  way  to  tlm  city,  Ferdinand 
suggested  to  his  father  that  they  might  got 
G muter  back. 

“How?”  demanded  old  Moss.  He  and 
his  eldest  son  were  in  advance  of  Grunter,  who 
brought  up  the  rear  with  Rupert,  Roland, 
dro.,  <tc  , who  sometimes  went  by  London 
Bridge  and  sometimes  by  the  Thames  Tunnel. 
These  young  men,  with  the  exception  of 
whiskers,  were  duplicates  of  their  eldest 
brother,  and,  excepting  the  wrinkles  and  bald 
head,  of  their  father  also. 

“How  can  wo  manage  to  got  Grunter  back ?” 
asked  the  patriarch  of  his  eldest,  hope. 

“ In  this  way’,’’  replied  the  astute  son  : 
“ Mrs.  Hooker  believes  ho  comes  of  a good 
family,  ami  has  a good  allowance,  besides  his 
aviary’,  for  I used  to  hint  that  to  her  for  fuu 
when  he  was  with  us.  Now,  if  that  wore  not 


t 


true,  and  I don’t  believe  it  is,  she  would  not 


lling  that  stupid  Maria  at  bis  head  as  she  does. 
Her  husband,  the  captain,  left  her  some 


money,  as  wo  all  know,  and  Maria  will  get  it 
w hen  her  mother  dies.  But  just  find  out  all 
you  can  about  Grunter.” 

“ But  how  ? ” • 

1 1 How  ! well,  doesn’t  Grunter  get  his 
usual  letter  this  morning,  and  don’t  you  gene- 
rally' get  a letter  to-day,  and  if  you  hadn’t 
your  spectacles  on  mightn’t  you  make  a mis- 
take 1 ” 


“ Yes,  I think  the  wind  will  get  round  to 
the  east,”  said  old  Moss,  the  rest  of  the  party 
coining  up  at  this  moment  to  shake  hands, 
and  separate  to  their  different  olfices.  Gruntor 


and  Mr.  Moss  then  proceeded  arm-in-arm  to- 
gether to  their  own  department,  the  Docket 
ami  Cookct  Oilico. 

One  evening,  about  a week  after  the  above 
conversation,  it  happened  to  be  fine,  and 
Grunter  was  permitted  to  take  Maria  for  a 
long  walk  in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood. 
During  their  absence  Mrs.  Hooker  received  an 
anonymous  letter.  The  happy  couple  returned 
at  twilight,  and  Grunter  went  upstairs  to  his 
bedroom.  To  his  surprise,  he  perceived  all 
his  things  hail  been  packed  up.  He  hastened 
down  to  the  parlour  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 
Maria  was  already  there,  getting  out  the 
ivory’  chessmen. 

“ Put  those  things  away,  Maria,”  said  her 
mother  sharply  , “ and  leave  me  alone  with  Mr. 
Grunter.  I want  to  speak  to  him.” 


“ What  lias  .Stanley  dune,  mother  ? ” asked 
Maria,  her  blue  eyes  beginning  to  suffuse  from 
apprehension. 

“ You  shall  know  presently  ; go  away 
now.”  Maria  left  them  together,  and  ran 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  a-^k  Betty  if  she  knew 
what  had  occuried. 

“ I found  my  things  packed  up,”  began 
Grunter. 

“ Yes/’  replied  tlm  widow,  “ it’s  all  right. 
Yon  leave  this  house  to-night.  Read  that.” 
She  handed  him  the  anonymous  letter. 

Grunter  read  it,  and  coloured  very  much. 

“ Is  that  true,  Mr.  Grunter  ?”  (Shu  did  not 
call  him  Stanley  now.)  “ Is  it  true,  Mr. 
Grunter,  that  your  mother  has  made  cup- 
handles  all  her  life  at  a pottery,  and  that  your 
father  makes  saucer*,  when  he  is  not  drunk, 
and  that  your  mother  semis  you  a shilling  in 
postage  stamps  when  she  can  spare  it,  and 
that  the  master  of  the  pottery  is  fond  of  your 
sister,  and  got  you  your  place  ? ” 

“ My  sister  is  engaged  to  him,”  said  Grunter 
meekly’. 

“ Of  course,  that's  very  likely.  Ami  so 
it’s  all  true  then,,  and  y’ou  have  had  the  face 
to  come  here,  and  deceive  two  unprotected 
women.” 

“You  must  have  deceived  yourself,  ma’am,” 
said  Grunter. 

“ 1 say  this,”  returned  the  widow  angrily, 
“that  if  my  dear  husband  had  been  alive, 
you  would  have  been  kicked  out  of  this 
house.” 

“ But  what  have  I done,  ma’am  ? ” 

“ Done  ? why  yon  have  dared  to  make  love 
to  my  daughter,  sir  : can  you  deny  that, 
beggar  and  deceiver  that  you  are  ? And 
your  trunks  full  of  property  ! oh,  yes,  full  of 
penuy  rubbish  ! ” 

“ But,  my  dear  madam,”  said  Grunter, 
anxious  to  propitiate  the  mother  of  his  .Maria, 
“my  dear  Mrs.  Hooker,  you  forgot  my 
prospects.  ’’ 

“ What  arc  they’,  sir  ?”  asko  1 his  landlady, 
a little  contemptuously.  Grunter  lustily  pro- 
ceeded to  explain. 

“ You  will  recollect,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hooker, 
that  Mr,  Moss,  our  mutual  friend,  entered 
the  service  late  in  life,  and  that  is  how  he  is 
only  getting  his  200k  Why,  they’  calculate 
at  the  otlice,  that  if  I am  only  reasonably 
lucky,  I shall  get  200?.  when  I am  forty. 
Think  of  that,  Mrs.  Hooker.”  And  poor 
Grunter  smiled,  as  if  he  had  won  her  over. 

“Magnificent  indeed!”  remarked  Airs. 
Hooker,  so  gravely’  as  for  a moment  to 
confirm  the  boy’s  illusion.  “ Very  grand 
prospects  indeed  ; 200?.  when  you  are  forty’, 
and  I suppose,  when  you  are  forty’- live,  they 
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will  make  you  a commissioner, — I shouldn’t 
wonder  if  they  did.  ” 

“ Oh  ! don't  joke,  Mrs.  Hooker  ; you 
don’t  know  what  I feel  for  Maria,  and  twenty 
years  isn’t  long,  that  is,”  he  added,  as  a disa- 
greeable notion  crossed  him  that  it  was  not 
very  short,  “ that  is,  it,  is  not  very  long,  Mrs. 
Hooker.  Besides,  we  could  live  on ” 

“ On  me,  yes,  of  course  you  could,”  broke 
in  the  widow. 

“No,  Mrs.  Hooker  ; I mean  we  could  live 
on  less  than  20Ul.  a year,  on,  say  120/,  which  I 
am  almost  certain  to  get  in  ten  years.” 

“ Indeed  ! ” exclaimed  the  lady,  feigning 
astonishment. 

“ Yes,  and  there’s  one  of  our  fellows  who 
actually  married  on  7fd.  a year,  with  his  51. 
yearly  increase  to  10U/.  of  course,  and  they 
had  no  children  till  he  got  oil  his  class.  And 
then  there  was  another ” 

“Mr.  Grunter,”  said  his  landlady,  rising, 
“I  want  no  more  anecdotes  of  your  oiiiee 
friends.  There  are  three  days’  board  and 
lodging  due,  but  I will  make  no  charge  if  you 
go  away  quietly,  and  at  once,  and  never  let 
me  see  your  face  again.  I wish  I had  never 
seen  it,”  she  added  to  herself,  as  she  left  the 
parlour,  thinking  of  the  trouble  she  would 
have  with  Maria. 

Grunter’s  heart  was  full.  His  little  cup  of 
happiness  had  been  rudely  dashed  away.  He 
felt  inclined  to  cry,  but  he  remembered  his 
moustache  and  his  manhood,  and  restrained 
himself.  "Where  should  he  go?  he  could  only 
think  of  Moss’s  ; they  had  been  very  kind  to 
him  lately.  So  he  went  next  door,  and  asked 
if  they  would  take  him  for  twenty  shillings. 
Mr.  Moss  was  not  so  inquisitive  as  he  dreaded, 
nor  so  very  much  surprised . 

Said  Mr.  Moss  : — “I  forgive  Mrs.  Hooker 
for  cajoling  you  away,  and  the  more  readily 
because  I knew  you  would  not  stop.  People 
seldom  do.  I don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  I’ve 
noticed  that  she’s  never  had  a lodger  yet,  but  1 
she  thought  herself  of  more  consequence  than 
that  lodger,  and  perhaps  she  let  them  know 
it.  You  know  her  husband  was  master  of  an 
East  Indiaman,  and  left  some  money.” 

“But  isn’t  a government  clerk  considered  a 
gentleman  ? ” demanded  simple  Grunter. 

“If  he  has  a large  salary,”  replied  Mr. 
Moss  of  Bermondsey. 

“"Well,  now,  will  you  take  me  for  twenty 
shillings,  Mr.  Moss  ? ” 

“ ^es,  my  dear  boy,  but  you  must  find 
your  own  washing.” 

Grunter  deliberated.  He  had  twenty- 
eight  shillings  a week.  Three  shillings  went 
in  luncheons,  that  left  five  for  Washing,  for 
clothes,  and  pocket  money.  Paper  collars 


came  into  his  mind,  and  he  felt  relieved  ; he 
thought  he  could  do  it  ; he  need  not  go  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and  his  present  stock  of 
clothes  would  almost  serve  him  till  a year 
brought  round  his  five  pounds  rise. 

So  Grunter  was  again  domiciled  at  Moss’s. 
Giulia  felt  he  was  now  her  own.  But  her 
father  cautioned  her  against  any  such  forcible 
display  of  aifection  as  would  jeopardy  his  new 
and  welcome  source  of  income.  Therefore, 
for  the  present,  she  contented  herself  with 
blushing  and  holding  down  her  head  when 
Grunter  looked  at  her,  and  with  borrowing  all 
his  penny  journals  that  had  stories  in  them. 

As  Grunter  went  to  the  office,  and  as  he 
came  back,  he  would  gaze  wistfully  at  the  front 
windows  of  the  house  next  door,  and,  after 
tea,  from  the  garden  he  kept  watch  a3  wist- 
fully and  as  fruitlessly  on  the  back  windows. 
He  had  never  a glimpse  of  the  long  ringlets  of 
his  lost  one,  but  often  of  her  mother’s  black 
cap  and  frowning  brows  over  the  bedroom 
blinds.  One  evening,  leaning  listlessly  against 
one  of  three  lime  trees  at  the  bottom  of  Moss’s 
garden,  with  his  eyes,  as  usual,  fixed  on  his 
Maria’s  bedroom-window7,  he  noticed  for  the 
first  time  that  his  own  window  was  very  close 
to  it.  Betty,  Mrs.  Hooker’s  servant,  was  in 
the  next  garden,  hanging  out  some  under- 
clothing. Grunter  cast  a fond  glance  at  those 
articles  of  apparel,  for  some  of  them  doubtlessly 
belonged  to  his  loved  one;  and  then  he  leaned 
over,  by  the  help  of  a broken  brick  in  the  wall, 
and  spoke  to  Betty  in  a low  voice.  Mrs. 
Hooker  was  behind  the  back-parlour  window, 
and  noted  this  conference,  without  being  able 
to  overhear  it. 

“Betty,”  said  Grunter,  “tell  me  how  is 
Maria  ? ” 

“ Why,  sir,”  replied  Betty,  with  a clothes- 
pin in  her  mouth,  “she’s  very  low,  poor  thing. 
She  does  nothing  but  play  at  chess  by  her- 
self.” 

‘ ‘ Will  you  tell  her — and  I wish  to  good- 
ness I had  a sixpence  to  spare ” 

“Never  mind  that,  I’ll  tell  her  what  you 
like,  and  I’ll  get  the  sixpence  when  you’re 
married,”  said  this  kind  little  maid. 

“ Tell  her,  Betty,  I’ve  just  fouud  out  that 
my  bedroom-window  adjoins  hers,  and  at 
half-past  cne ” 

“ Betty,”  cried  Mrs.  Hooker,  from  the 
kitchen -door,  “who  are  you  talking  to  ?” 

“ Coming,  ma’am,”  and  Betty  ran  in  im- 
mediately, but  gave  a wink  to  Grunter  as  she 
went. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hooker  ?”  shouted 
Grunter,  in  a hearty  kind  of  manner.  But 
Mrs.  Hooker  went  in,  and  slammed  the 
kitchen-door  unforgivingly.  X» 


Now  that  London  is  fast  thinning,  and 
Belgravia  and  Tybnruia  have  betaken  them- 
selves  to  the  country  to  look  after  tluir  various 
Eatanswdls.  let  u«,  gentle  reader,  take  a quiet 
stroll  in  1 ydo  Park,  without  as  much  fear  of 
being  ridden  down  by  M Us  l)i  Vernon  or  driven 
over  by  Lady  Aspasia  as  we  might  have  felt 
a week  or  two  ago.  Hydo  Park  has  a past  as 
well  as  a present ; and  let  us  see  if  wo  cannot 
dress  np  its  past  history  into  a pleasant  and 
readable  paper,  for  the  Park  lias  seen  many 
great  scenes  and  many  great  personages  since  it 
first  obtained  its  name. 

Everyone,  wo  imagine,  is  aware  that  Hyde 
Park  lies,  as  the  London  guide-books  tell  us, 
“ in  tlio  county  of  .Middlesex,  and  hundred  of 
Ossulston,  within  tho  liberties  of  the  city  of 
W estminster,  about  four  miles  west  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  but  all  may  not  bo  equally 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  ancient  Roman  mili- 
tary way,  the  WatlingStrcet,  passed  across  Hydo 
Park,  and  through  St.  James’s  Park,  to  the 
Thames  close  by  Old  Palace  ^ ard  ; or  that  the 
park  derives  its  naino,  not  from  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  hut  from  the  manor  of  Hydo,  which 
belonged  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Pete.i's, 
Westminster,  from  a date  which  carries  us  at 
all  events  back  neatly  to  tho  Conquest.  There 
are  to  bo  found  court  rolls  of  the  mam  r of 
Hyde  during  the  reigns  of  the  E d wards,  among 
the  records  of  tho  abbey  ; but  little  else  »s 
known  of  it  tdl  tho  time  of  Henry  VI 1 1., 

vou  \m. 


whop,  like  many  other  places,  it  reverted  to 
the  Crown.  As  soon  as  it  was  enclosed,  it  ap- 
pears to  havo  been  promoted  from  a manor  into 
a park,  with  a “ keeper,”  who  eventually  was 
dignified  with  tho  title  of  “ranger.”  The  first 
keeper  on  record  was  George  Roper,  Esq., 
whose  pay  was  sixpence  a day.  In  1554  tho 
cilice  wits  divided,  and  the  salary  raised  to 
fonrj  once  a day.  tvltli  pasturage  for  twelve 
cows,  one  bull,  and  six  oxen.  Thu  keepership 
appears  to  have  been  held  successively  by 
Carey,  Lord  Huusdon  ; Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Salisbury;  Sir  Walter  Cope,  Sir  Henry  Rich, 
and  tho  Etrl  of  Newport,  before  the  Rebellion, 
when,  three  years  after  the  d«*ath  of  Charles  I., 
it  was  “ Resolved  that  1 1 \ le  Park  bo  sold  for 
ready  money.”  The  park,  as  we  learn  from 
the  printed  particular-  of  tho  sale,  was  put  up 
in  three  lots,  the  whole  | ‘2.1  acres,  which  it 
then  contained,  re  a izing  £1  7,0#  G.«.  8J.  At 
the  Rt  duration,  Charles  II.  gave  tho  keeper- 
ship.  with  tho  titlo  of  ranger,  to  his  brother, 
the  fluke  of  Gloucester,  wh  * was  succeeded 
by  Colonel  James  Hamilton, * one  of  the 
grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  after  whose  widow, 
Mrs.  H’izabith  Hamilton,  tho  houses  built  near 
Park  I*no  wero  called  Hamilton  Place. 



■ It  hlM’"*1'*  (Hun  ill  iii'k-ntufo  .-till  i\tant  that  this 
l iiImim)  11  unman  w:u»  aivxtoin  t.>  <1o  a 1 ttk-  lin-in—'  ivitli 
llio  K iii>f  i n Ills  own  .w  ho  -tat  ?«  that  ho  ha'  im- 

d<  rfaki-n  to  plant  tifty-liro  aeriM  of  tho  croutnl  with  choice 
ui.l  Fit  apple-trees— pipp:,n  and  re  1— trcnii* — ill  order  to 
supply  Ills  Majesty  with  cider 
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King  Charles  I.,  it  appears,  was  anxious  to 
have  had  Hyde  Park  surrounded  with  a wall, 
“ as  well  for  the  honour  of  his  palace  and  great 
city  as  for  liis  own  disport  and  recreation 
but  it  was  not  till  his  son’s  days  that  it  was 
stocked  with  deer  and  walled  in.  The  list  of 
rangers  subsequently  includes  William  Hnr- 
bord,  Esq.,  ancestor  of  Lords  Suffield;  the 
Earls  of  Bath  and  Jersey,  Mr.  roitman,  the 
Earls  of  Essex,  Ponifret,  Ashburnham,  Oxford, 
and  Euston,  Viscount  Weymouth,  Lord  Gren- 
ville, Viscount  Sydney,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sussex. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  at  learning 
that  Hyde  Park  once  was  strongly  fortified. 
At  Hyde  Park  Corner  stood  a large  fort 
with  four  bastions,  erected  in  1042,  when  the 
city  and  suburbs  were  fortified  by  trenches  and 
ramparts,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  the 
royal  army  ; another  fort  was  also  erected  at 
Oliver’s  Mount,  close  to  Mount  Street.  The 
euthusiasm  prevailing  at  this  period  wras  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  population 
appear  to  have  assisted  in  the  trenches,  detach- 
ments from  all  trades  relieved  each  other  at 
intervals,  the  work  proceeding  night  and  day 
without  intermission  : even  women  and  children 
partook  of  the  general  feeling,  which  is  face- 
tiously alluded  to  by  Butler,  Hudibras,  Part 
II.  Canto  2 ; and  in  a note  by  Nash,  it  is 
stated,  that  ‘ ladies  of  rank  and  fortune,  not 
only  encouraged  the  men,  but  worked  with 
their  own  hands  ; Lady  Middlesex,  Lady 
Foster,  Lady  Anne  Waller,  and  Mrs.  Lunch, 
having  been  particularly  celebrated  for  their 
activity.’ 

Luring  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I. 
Hyde  Park  appears  to  have  been  a placo  of 
fashionable  amusement ; but  although  the  Park 
was  in  1632  said  to  be  c then  lately  thrown 
open,’  it  does  not  appear  that  the  public  were 
admitted  indiscriminately.  The  amusements 
provided  for  the  company  comprised  horse- 
racing, foot  racing,  morris-dancing,  &c.  ; refresh- 
ments were  also  to  be  procured,  such  as  wines, 
syllabubs,  Ac.,  at  the  lodge,  which  bore  the 
sign  of  the  c Grave  Prince  Maurice’s  Head.’ 
In  one  of  Shirley’s  Plays  entitled  * Hide-Park,’ 
licensed  in  1632,  first  printed  in  IBS1!,  and 
dedicated  to  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  at 
that  time  Keeper,  the  following  allusion  to  the 
sports  occur  in  various  scenes  : — 

Act  IT.  Sc.  2. — Lacv.  Prithee  stay  ; we’ll  to  Hide 
Park  together. 

Bonavent.  There  you  may  meet  with  morris- 
dancers  ; . 

Act.  111.  Sc.  1. — Lord  B.  Lady,  you  are  welcome 
to  the  spring  ; the  Park 
Looks  fresher  to  salute  you  ; Low  the  birds 
Ou  every  tree  sing  with  more  cheerfulness 
At  your  access,  as  if  they  prophesied. 


Nature  would  die,  and  resign  her  providence 
To  you,  fit  only  to  succeed  her  ! 

Jul.  You  express 

A master  of  all  complement ; I have 
Nothing  but  plain  humility,  my  Lord, 

To  answer  you. 

Bo.vavf.nt.  Be  there  any  races  here  ? 

Lacv.  Yes,  Sir,  horse  and  foot. 

Bonavent.  You’ll  give  me  leave  to  take  my  course 
then. 

And  again,  in  a Comedy  called  the  “ Merry 
Beggars  ; or,  Jovial  Crew  ” (1641),  we  find  it 
asked,  “ Shall  we  make  a fling  to  London,  and 
see  how  the  spring  appears  there  in  Spring 
Garden,  and  in  Hyde  Park  to  see  the  races 
horse  and  foot  ?” 

Though  horse-racing  was  voted  sinful  by  the 
Puritan  party,  yet  Hyde  Park  appears  to  have 
been  still  a centre  of  attraction,  such  profane 
sports  being  superseded  by  athletic  exercises. 
The  ring  also — the  entrance  to  which  may  still 
be  traced — was  even  then  the  favourite  resort 
of  equestiians,  male  and  female,  and  elegant 
carriages  were  driven  there  by  irreligious 
cavaliers  and  their  ladies,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  and  canting  criticisms  of  the  press,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

Hyde-Park,  May  1. — This  day  there  was  a hurling 
of  a great  ball,  by  fifty  Cornish  gentlemen  on  the  one 
side,  and  fifty  on  the  other  ; one  party  played  in  red 
caps  and  the  other  in  white.  There  was  present,  his 
Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  many  of  his  Privy-Council, 
aud  divers  eminent  gentlemen,  to  whose  view  was  pre- 
sented great  agility  of  body,  and  most  neat  and  exqui- 
site wrestling,  M every  meeting  of  one  with  the  other, 
which  was  ordered  with  such  dexterity,  that  it  was  to 
show  moie  the  strength,  vigour,  and  nimbleness  of 
their  bodies,  than  to  endanger  their  persons.  The  ball 
they  played  witball,  was  silver,  aud  designed  for  that 
party  which  did  win  the  goal. — Moderate  Intelligencer, 
2 6f/<  of  April  to  the  3rd  of  May,  1654. 

Monday,  May  1,  1654. — This  day  was  more  observed 
by  people’s  going  a Maying,  than  for  divers  years  past, 
and  indeed  much  sin  committed  by  wicked  meeting, 
with  fidlers,  drunkenness,  ribaldry,  and  the  like ; great 
resort  came  to  Hyde  Park,  many  hundreds  of  rich 
coaches,  and  gallants  in  attire,  but  most  shameful 
powdered -hair  men,  and  painted  and  spotted  women, 
some  men  played  with  a silver  ball,  and  some  took 
other  recreation.  But  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector 
went  not  thither,*  nor  any  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
but  were  busie  about  the  great  affairs  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  among  other  things,  had  under  consultation 
how  to  advance  trade  for  the  good  of  the  people  with 
all  speed  that  might  be,  and  other  great  affairs  for  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth. — Several  Proceedings  of 
State  Affairs,  29 th  of  April  to  itk  of  May,  1654. 

Hyde  Park  was  tbe  scene  of  an  accident 
which,  by  all  accounts,  nearly  cost  the  “ Pro- 


* In  defiance  of  the  puritanical  cant  displayed  in  the 
above  account,  it  is  well  known  that  the  wily  Cromwell  paid 
great  attention  to  the  breeding  of  race-horses  . he  possessed 
a celebrated  stallion  named  White  Turk ; and  he  had  also  an 
equally  famous  brood-mare,  afterwards  called  the  coffin- 
mare,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  being  concealed  in  a 
vault  during  the  search  for  his  effects  after  the  Restoration  ; 
the  name  of  his  stud-groom  was  Place,  a conspicuous  eba- 
rncter  in  those  days. — Darvdl  on  the  Treatment  of  liace-horses, 
1832. 
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tootor  ” bin  life,  though  the  papers  give  different 
veroions  of  tho  matter,  Homo  as*ei#ing  tiiat  hi* 
II  ghnoss  wm  inside  his  coach  when  it  upset, 
while  others  declared  that  he  had  got  on  tho 
box  in  a frolic,  and  fluttered  .severely  in  conse- 
quence.* 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  Home 
fatality  about  Oliver  Cromwell's  visits  to  Hyde 
Park  ; at  all  events,  in  Peb.  In.'io,  we  find 
Myles  Syndorcombe  tried  for  high  treason  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn,  for  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  1'iotvetoi  in  llydo 
Park,  an  attempt  which  was  only  prevented 
by  tho  merest  accident  from  being  fatal. 

Five  years  later,  in  1 (539,  wo  find  llydo 
Park  thus  desciibed  by  a foreign  gentleman 
in  “ rho  Cl  tame  tors  of  England,  a Letter  to 
a Nobleman  in  France,”  p.  ml. 

“ Did  frequently  accompany  my  Lord  N 

into  a field  near  tho  town,  which  they  call 
Hyde  Parke  ; tho  place  is  not  unpleasant, — 
and  which  they'  use  as  our  course,  but  with 
nothing  of  that  order,  equipage  anil  splendour  ; 
being  snob  ail  assembly  of  wretched  jades  and 
hackney-coaches,  as,  next  to  a regiment  of 
carmen,  there  is  nothing  approachcth  the 
resemblance.  This  parke  was,  it  seems,  used 
by  the  late  King  and  nobility  for  tho  freshness 
of  tho  air  and  the  goodly  prospect  ; but  it  is 
that  which  now’  (besides  all  other  exercises) 
they  pay  for  hire  in  England,  though  it  bo 
free  for  all  tho  world  besides  ; every  coach 
and  liorso  which  enters  buying  his  mouthful 
and  permission  of  tho  publican  who  has  pur- 
chased it,  for  which  tho  entrance  is  guarded 
with  porters  and  long  staves.” 

From  chanco  expressions  in  Evelyn’s  and 
IVpys’  Diaries,  too,  wo  learn  that  money  was 
at  this  time  taken  for  admission  into  the  Park, 
and  that  tho  character  of  its  amusements  was 


his  design  was  Bet  asidfe  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  recommended  Greenwich  Park  as 
a better  situation. 

Wo  are  not  going  to  inflict  on  our  readers 
a history  of  all  the  springs  and  water  pip^s  in 
Hyde  Park  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
grants  and  litigation  at  various  times  ; but  we 
will  remind  them  tint  tint  broad  lake  which  is 
now  misnamed  the  Serpentine  was  origin  illy 
a narrow  winding  brook,  which  droned  the 
uplands  of  Ilarttpstead  through  Kilhurn  and 
Paddington,  and  w is  gradually  widened  into 
its  present  expanse  of  water  by  order  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  who  took  the  greatest  inte- 
rest in  this  ornament  of  the  Park. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  a circular  bason  or 
reservoir  of  water  stood  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Park,  nearly  opposite  to  the  entrance  iff 
Mount  Street,  but  it  lias  lately  been  drained 
oil'  and  the  site  converted  into  a flower  garden. 
The  ugly  engine-house  which  adjoined  the 
bason  was  taken  down  as  far  back  as  1 81b*, 
and  its  materials  Bold  by  auction.  Potween 
this  reservoir  and  GroSvenor  Gate  stood  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  ltidin School,*  which 
was  taken  down  about  the  year  1824,  after 
which  its  site  was  occupied  by  'a  temporary 
wooden  building,  in  which  some  of  our  renders 
may  remember  to  have  seen  exhibited  a 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  Sir  Jehu 
Pieiioman,  principal  painter  to  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands. 

"Walnut-tree  walk,  w hich  extcn  led  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  Park  from  llydo  Park 
Corner  towards  Cumberland  Gate,  consisted  of 
two  rows  of  magnificent  walnut  trees,  shading 
a broad  gravel  walk,  near  Grosvenor  Gate  ; 
these  trees  formed  a circle,  the  area  of  which 
will  bo  readily  imagined  when  the  reader  is 
informed  that  the  reservoir  of  the  Chelsea 


not  a bit  more  reputable  than  those  of  the 
last  century  at  B chute  or  Marylebono  Gar- 
dens, or  of  our  own  century  at  Yaiixhall  and 
Creinorno. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  one  time 
Charles  II.  contemplated  the  erection  of  the 
National  Observatory  in  Hyde  Park,  though 

• The  Unk'h  Amli.is.-uilor,  < ] < ■< jt e>l  in  Tbur-luc'*  "Shite 
r.iixirs,"  vul.  it.  |>.  t>V2,  mvs  thru  he  was  ‘ ihme  inp  "f  the 
eoai’h  h >x  u|kiu  i lie  ]«>ie  . . . iniif  nftirwanlx  tell  iqmii  tlifl 

Kni’in  t lurtlig  which  tiino  a pistol  wait  oil  in  his 

!«>.  ket  lie  was  presently  hnmi'ht  Imino ’in  1 let, bli«id  " 

* ho  “ Faithful  Sent,  a journal  »f  tint  lay,  thinks  if  uecew- 
nary  to'  ajsilngise  tiir  his  I Holiness  being  seated  mi  lliii  h 
which  It  justifies  liy  tho  example  nf  fto  ltw*i  "I  nM.  The 
f W.iwinir  linos  which  we  take  from  a ‘ Co  licet  inn  of  l.oval 
Soi«;s  ]>riutetl  at  the  Itostorilinn,  ami  NSprluMU  in  17sl,” 
(v  il.  li.  p.  241),  refer  to  this  event 
" Xol.  a rank  riilor,  md  fast  in  the  saddle, 

And  wfido  her  shew  tricks,  and  eurvet,  and  nlnam  I ; 

She  ipiictily  perceived  lie  rode  widdlo- waddle, 

And  his  coach  horse  threw  his  llivthncss  to  gapund. 

I alien  ldek,  iieing  lame,  rislo  lioldui*  the  pummel, 

Not  having  tile  wit  to  get  hold  of  the  rem  ; 

It'll  the  jade  did  so  snort  at  the  .«i^ht  of  a c’loniwrll 
That  jsior  Dick  ..nd  his  kindred  turned  footmen  again." 


Water- Works,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  this  circle,  stood  DO  feet  from  tho  nearest 
tree.  This  splendid  grove  was  consigned  to 
tho  axo  during  the  war,  about  t h - year  1800, 
the  wood  being  requited  by  Government,  to 
bo  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  stocks  for 
soldiers’  muskets. 

It  is  said,  and  most  pvobaldy  with  truth, 
tli.it  tho  gate  at  the  corner  of  Piccadilly  is 
the  oldest  entrance  into  the  Park  ; Grosienor 
Gate  was  opened  in  1724,  St  mhope  Gate 
about  tho  middle  of  the  last  century,  aud 
Cumberland  Gate  in  1774-b. 

Tiie  inhabitants  of  London  have  always 

• The  %W»vo  i idiiiif  house  was  creeled  by  II  It.  II  the 
I hike  of  (ilnuee.xter.  under  a ijriut  «>f  the  1 ni it  id  tVTvVcr. 
le'S,  t.i  hold  the  land  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  n 
|.iyrnent  of  a yearly  rent  of  C live  m.iteri  d-  were  » 

1 lently  |>ureh.iss’d  of  his  lini  il  II iglrncs.  in  M reli.  1*”, 
for  !ho  sum  of  jCI0;H>  p:il  1 out  of  the  I md  It  siiiiig,  and  ti  . 
liu ll'tmg  wi*  occupied  hy  |o  tve  of  the  o vernment.  is  the 
| head-  pi  irtera  of  the  Westminster  Volunteer  Cavalry. 
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beeu  especially  jealous  of  any  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  and  the  Government 
on  the  Parks,  which,  though  in  theory  they 
belong  to  Her  Majesty,  are  regarded  by  the 
people  at  large  practically  as  national  pro- 
perty, and  therefore  not  to  be  profaned  by 
surveyors  and  builders.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  when,  in  1808,  it  was  recommended 
to  raise  about  £2,500  by  ground-rents, 
giving  building  leases  for  nine  handsome 
houses  on  the  west  of  Park  Lane,  between 
Grosvenor  Gate  and  Brook  Street,  so  great 
an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  proposal, 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out- 
side, that  the  plan  was  abandoned.  It  is 
quite  recently,  comparatively  speaking,  that 
the  stone  wall  which  ran  along  the  north  side 
of  the  Park,  shutting  it  off  from  the  Uxbridge 
Road.  has  been  superseded  by  light  iron  rails, 
though  that  improvement  was  suggested  so 
far  back  as  1828 ; and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  flower  gardens 
have  sprung  up  in  the  place  of  dull  and  dreary 
groves  of  elms  with  wet  soil  beneath  them, 
wholly  bare  of  grass,  and  soppy  with  perpetual 
puddles. 

It  i3  well  known  to  all  our  readers,  no 
doubt,  that  Tyburn  turnpike  stood  close  to 
j the  north-east  comer  of  the  Park,  and  that 
consequently  the  latter  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  death  throes  of  many  a distinguished 
criminal  besides  Dr.  Dodd.  At  all  events,  in 
the  “ Particulars  of  Sale  ” already  alluded  to, 
we  find  mention  of  a parcel  of  ground  “ for- 
merly used  as  a meadow,”  and  called  “ Ty- 
burn Meadow,”  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
execution  of  tw  o individuals — one  of  them  no 
less  a personage  than  the  Chief  Justice  cf  the 
King’s  Bench — for  high  treason.  Many  a poor 
“ seminary”  and  “ missionary”  priest  of  the 
Romish  Church  breathed  his  last  at  Tyburn 
under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  as  a traitor,  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws 
against  papists,  and  the  intense  jealousy  felt 
against  foreign  ecclesiastics.  It  is  perhaps  less 
generally  known  that  all  military  criminals  who 
w ere  sentenced  to  death  by  court-martial,  were 
taken  to  a spot  within  the  wall  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  there  suffered  death  by  being  shot  ; this 
spot  is  identified  by  a stone,  against  which  the 
delinquent  was  placed  when  about  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  his  life,  having  been  visible  till  within 
these  few  years.  The  situation  of  this  stone 
is  laid  down  in  a Plan  of  Hyde  Park,  which  was 
cnce,  and  perhaps  still  is,  at  Kew  Palace  ; it 
was  situated  only  a few  yards  from  Cumberland 
Gate,  and  when  this  entrance  to  the  Park  was 
enlarged  for  public  convenience,  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  a private  individual,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  raise  the  ground  for  that  purpose, 
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this  stone  was  found  to  be  so  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  earth,  that  to  prevent  trouble, 
the  earth  was  carried  over  it,  and  it  now  lies 
buried  on  the  spot  where  it  was  originally 
placed. 

Military  punishment  by  flogging  was  also 
inflicted  in  Hyde  Park.  In  1710,  the  fear  of 
the  Pretender,  and  the  rigid  measures  adopted 
for  punishing  his  suspected  adherents,  were 
carried  to  great  excess ; the  wearing  oaken 
boughs  on  the  20  th  of  May,  in  commemoration 
of  the  Restoration,  was  construed  into  an  in- 
sult to  the  reigning  Government,  and  several 
persons  were  apprehended  and  committed  to 
prison  for  indulging  in  this  display.  On  the 
0th  of  August  of  that  year,  two  soldiers  were 
flogged  almost  to  death  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
turned  out  of  the  service  with  every  mark  of 
infamy  and  disgrace,  for  having  worn  oak 
boughs  in  their  hats  on  the  20th  of  May. 

Our  readers  must  not  forget  that  “ Tyburn. 
Meadow  ” was  also  the  ultimate  destination  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  himself.  At  all  events,  we 
take  the  following  from  a MS.  diary  of  Mr. 
Edward  Sainthill,  a Spanish  merchant  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

The  30th  January,  being  that  (lay  twelve  years  - 
from  the  death  of  the  King,  the  odious  carcases  cf 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Major-General  Iretou  and  Bradshaw, 
were  drawn  on  sledges  to  Tyburn,  where  they  were 
hanged  by  the  neck,  from  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon;  Cromwell  in  a green  seare-cloth,  very  fresh, 
embalmed  ; Iretcn  Laving  been  buried  long,  hxmg  like 
a dried  rat,  yet  corrupted  about  the  body  ; Bradshaw, 
in  his  winding-sheet,  the  lingers  of  his  right  band  and 
his  nose  perished,  having  wet  the  sheet  through  ; the 
rest  very  perfect, insomuch  that  I knewhi3  face,  when 
the  hangman  after  cutting  his  head  off,  held  it  up  : cf 
his  tees,  I had  five  or  sis  in  my  hand,  which  the  pren- 
tices had  cut  off.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  a 
hole  under  the  gallows,  in  their  seare-cloth  and  sheet. 
Cromwell  Lad  eight  cuts,  I reton  four,  being  scare- 
cloths  ; ar.d  their  heads  were  set  up  on  the  south  end 
of  \7estminster  Hall. 

Hyde  Park  has  also  been  used  at  various 
times  for  the  purpose  of  military  encampments 
as  we  learn  from  history.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample— 

1648,  2 Dec. — The  Parliament  array  marched  up  to 
London,  and  were  encamped  in  Hyde  Park,  and  fit. 
James’s. 

1665.— The  troops  under  the  command  cf  General 
Monk  were  encamped  in  Hyde  Park.  The  General 
remained  in  London  during  the  whole  year  of  the 
Plague. 

1715. — rlis  Majesty’s  regiments  of  Horse  and  Foot 
Guards,  with  a train  of  Artillery  from  the  Tower,  were 
encamped  here,  extensive  preparations  being  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  anticipation  of  an  in- 
vasion hy  the  Pretender. 

1722. — The  Household  troops  encamped  here  were 
reviewed  by  his  Majesty  George  I.  on  the  11th  of  June, 
who  was  afterwards  magnificently  entertained  by  Gene- 
ral the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  the  commanding  officer,  in  a 
pavilion  which  had  been  formerly  taken  from  the 
, Grand  Vizier  by  Prince  Eugene.  Hi3  Majesty  was 
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accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  the  prince,  a numerous 
staff,  and  a majority  of  the  nobility. 

Troops,  both  horse  an!  foot,  were  encamped  hers  iu 
March,  1739  ; other  forces  were  also  encamped  at  the 
same  time  on  Hounslow  Heath  and  Dlnck  heath,  in 
pursuance  of  an  order  issued  from  the  Horse  (iuards 
on  the  bth  of  February  preceding. 

Troops  of  the  line  were  also  encamped  in  Hyde  Park, 
in  the  year  1780,  in  order  to  assist  in  suppressing  the 
riots  which  had  been  excited  by  the  f inatical  intem- 
perance of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  which,  by  the 
pusillanimous  coud net  of  the  Lord  Mayo®  and  consti- 
tuted authorities,  had  been  allowed  to  increase  to  such 
an  alarming  extent  that  the  executive  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  draw  troops  from  the  provinces  to 
the  amount  of  30,000  men,  before  order  was  restored 
in  the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs. 

The  Park  has  also  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial* for  reviews  and.  other  military  spec- 
tacles, and  although  there  is  not  sufficient 
room  for  the  execution  of  manoeuvres  on  a 
large  scale,  yet  these  review's  have  frequently 
been  graced  by  the  presence  of  Royalty.  The 
household  troops  also  are  continually  exercised 
there,  «is  being  the  most  convenient  spot  close 
to  the  metropolis.  Evelyn's  Diary  and  Pepys’ 
Memoirs  will  supply  abundant  other  instances 
of  these  military  spectacles  being  hold  in  Hyde 
Park.  For  instance — 

1663,  July  4.-—“  I saw  his  Majesty’s  guards,  being 
of  horse  and  foote  4000,  led  by  tbe  General,  the  Duke 
of  Alhernarle,  iu  extraordinary  equipage  and  gallantry, 
consisting  of  gentlemen  of  quality  an  i veteran  soldiers, 
excellently  clad,  mounted  and  ordered,  draWn  up  in 
battalia  before  their  Majesties  in  Hide  Park,  where 
the  old  Earle  of  Cleveland  trail’d  a pike  stud  led  the 
right-hand  tile  in  a (ome  company  commanded  by  the 
Lord  Wentworth  his  son,  a worthy  spectacle  and  ex- 
ample, being  both  of  them  old  and  valiant  souldiers. 
This  was  to  shew  the  French  Ambassador,  Monsieur 
Commingcs  ; there  being  a create  assembly  of  coaches, 
&C.  in  ye  park.” — Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

1663,  July  4. — “To  the  King’s  Head  Ordinary. 
Thence  with  Creed  to  hire  a coach  to  carry  us  to  Hide 
Park,  to  day  there  being  a general  muster  of  the 
King’s  Guards,  horse  and  foot.” — Pepys'  Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

1663,  September  1 6. — “ When  I came  bo  St.  James's, 
I find  the  Duke  of  York  gone  with  the  King,  bo  see 
the  innsber  of  the  Guards  iu  Hide  Park  ; and  their 
Colonell,  the  Dnke  of  Monmouth,  to  take  his  command 
this  day  of  the  King's  Life  Guard,  by  surrender  of 
my  Lord  Gerard.  So  I took  a hackney  c uteh,  and  saw 
it  all  : aud  indeed  it  was  mighty  noble,  and  their 
firing  mighty  fine,  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in 
mighty  rich  clothes  ; but  the  well-ordering  ot  the  men 
I understand  not.  Here,  among  a thousand  coaches 
that  were  there,  I saw  and  spoke  to  Mrs.  Pierce.” — 
Pepyi  Memoirs,  vol.  iv  p 170. 

* The  earliest  instance  of  the  park  being  put  to  tins  ns* 
if  to  be  found  In  the  year  of  the  Restoration  — The  Com 
miasioners  of  the  Militia  of  ly<>n  Ion.  in  pursu ineo  of  an  order 
of  the  Council  of  State,  appointed  oli  Tiles  lay  the  tMth  of 
April,  to  rendezvous  their  rogim  cut*  of  train  binds  and  aux- 
iliaries at  Hide  Pane,  Major  Cox,  Quarter  Master  lieiierul  of 
theCity,  bath  since,  by  their  order,  been  to  new  the  ground, 
and  hath  allotted  a piano  to  hoc  reeved  fort  lie  reeepttnn  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Court  of  Aldei  men,  an  t the  Commissioners 
for  tho  militia.  The  Lori  Mayor  intends  to  appear  there 
with  hi*  collar  of  cases,  and  all  ih  .’  aldermen  in  scarlet  robes, 
attended  with  the  mace  and  rap  of  in  lintenance,  us  is  usml 
at  grcit  .solemnities.’  — .Wrcnnos  t’lsMeeut,  1 oth  A on’  to  '20th 
April  16<j'.« 


1676,  March  16.—“  I was  at  a revitw  of  the  stray  I 
about  Loudon,  in  Hide  Park,  about  6,000  horse  and 
foote,  in  excellent  order  : his  Majesty  and  infinity  of 
people  being  present.”  — Pepys  Memoirs,  vol.  iiL 
p.  20.7. 

Pope  also,  in  tho  following  notice,  shows 
that  the  tasto  of  the  ladies  a century  and  a- 
half  ago  was  tho  same  as  iu  our  own  days, 
when  they  go  ulF  to  Chobhatn  or  ShomclitT. 

“ Women  of  quality  are  all  turned  followers  of  the 
camp  iu  Hyde  Park  this  year,  whither  all  the  town 
resort  bi  magnificent  entertainments  given  by  the 
officers,  Ac.  The  Scythian  ladies  that  dwelt  m the 
waggons  of  war  were  not  more  closely  atlachtd  to  the 
luzgage.  The  matrons,  like  those  of  Sparta,  Lttend 
their  sous  to  the  field,  b>  be  witueiies  of  their  glori mus 
deeds  ; and  the  maidens,  with  all  their  charms  dis- 
played, provoke  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers.  Tea  ar.d 
coffee  supply  the  place  of  Lacedemonian  black  broth. 

This  camp  seems  crowned  with  perpetual  victory,  for 
every  sun  that  rises  in  the  thunder  of  cannon,  sets  in 
the  music  of  violins.  Nothing  is  yet  wantiu;  but  the 
constant  presence  of  the  Princess  to  represent  tuo 
Mater  Ex'rci’u.*." — Letters  to  Ihyby,  So.  XII . 

There  are  still  some  few  Volunteers  living 
who  rfemember  King  George  HI.  reviewing 
the  Volunteer  troops  in  Hyde  Park,  in  Oct., 
1803,  a display  of  which  the  daily  and  weekly 
contemporary  press  give  full  accounts.  More 
recently,  the  same  place  was  the  scene  of  a 
magnificent  review  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  Volunteer  troops,  in  1814,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Prince  Regent  aud  the  allied 
sovereigns  ; and  we  ourselves  have  more  than 
ouce  seen  a similar  spectacle  within  its  bound- 
aries. At  coronations,  victories,  and  on  other 
grand  occasions,  Ilydc  Park  has  always  been 
the  great  centre  of  public  festivities  in  the 
way  of  fireworks  aud  fairs. 

One  kind^of  adventures  tbe  Park  has  happily 
long  ceased  to  witness  : we  allude  to  those 
duels*  which  disgraced  the  age  of  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  ; and  when  we  have  given  a 
passiug  notice  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these,  we  shall  bring  this  paper  to  a con- 
clusion. 

In  November,  1712,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
aud  Lord  Mokim  “met”  in  Hyde  Park. 
They  fought  with  swords,  and  with  such  fero- 
city, that  Moliun  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
the  Duke  expired  before  he  could  be  conveyed 
to  the  keeper's  house. 

The  cause  of  the  duel  was  said  to  be  a 
dispute  ou  tho  subject  of  a law-suit  between 

* It  Appear*  Ui.it  between  the  year*  17 SO  anil  1SJ1,  172 

duel*  Live  been  fought  (including  344  individu  ils),  th.it  4 ) 
jhtious  wore  killed  . lliat  in  three  of  these,  neither  of 
the  eoniKiUnt*  nurvirod  ; lh.it  HO  were  wounded,  iS  of 
them  d«fl>entt«ly.  and  4s  slightly,  an  l that  lss  cwsvped 
unhurt.  It  will  thu*  he  seen  that  rather  m re  than  ono- 
!ifth  of  the  combatants  lost  tn-ur  lives,  and  that  nearly  one- 
half  received  the  bullet*  of  their  antagom-ts  It  Appears 
al-o.  that  only  eighteen  trials  took  place ; that  *ix  ol  the 
arraigned  wore  aeq  i tied,  seven  found  guily  of  imn- 
, daughter,  an  1 three  of  murder;  that  two  were  executed,  1 
) an  height  i m fgfijjt  **  1 i i nag  1 liroa.  pjnoii. 
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the  families  ; but  violent  party  politics  no 
doubt  produced  a termination  so  sanguinary. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  leader  of  the 
Tories,  and  suspected  by  the  Whigs  of  favour- 
ing the  Pretender  ; he  had  also  been  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the 
Court  of  France,  at  which  the  Whigs  were 
much  exasperated.  Lord  Mohun  was  an  ex- 
perienced duellist,  and  had  killed  two  antago- 
nists in  previous  eombats  ; he  was,  moreover, 
called  the  Hector  of  the  Whig  party,  and  it 
was  generally  believed  had  been  selected  to 
pick  a quarrel  with  the  Duke,  aud  thus  to 
proveut  his  proceeding  on  his  mission.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  also  publicly 
blamed  as  the  author  of  all  thi3  mischief, 
immediately  retired  to  the  continent,  whither 
he  was  shortly  followed  by  his  Duchess. 

In  1773,  John  Wilkes  fought  with  pistols, 
in  Hyde  Park,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Martin, 
M.P.,  the  duel  having  arisen  out  of  a para- 
graph, written  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  the  North 
Briton , the  author  of  which  Mr.  Martin 
denounced  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
“ stabber  in  the  dark,  a cowardly  and  malig- 
nant scoundrel.”  Mr.  Wilkes  was  severely 
wounded,  receiving  his  adversary’s  shot  in  the 
belly,  with  which — no  wonder ! — he  ‘ ‘ declared 
himself  satisfied.” 

In  1770,  we  read  of  a more  harmless  duel 
fought  in  Hyde  Park,  between  George  Garrick* 
and  Mr.  Paddeley.  Mr.  Garrick  having 
received  the  fire  of  his  antagonist,  fired  his 
pistol  in  the  air,  which  produced  a recon- 
ciliation between  the  principals. 

In  1780,  we  find  Lord  Shelburne  engaged 
in  a duel  with  Colonel  Fullarton,  M.P.  for 
Plympton,  by  whom  he  was  severely  wounded ; 
and  a “ student  at  law,”  whose  name  is  not 
given,  fighting  with  the  He  v.  W.  Bate,  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled  on  account  of  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Morning  Font.  Two 
years  later,  in  1782,  another  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen  fought  with  and  mortally 
wounded  Mr.  L.  Dulany,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  tried  at  Newgate,  and  sentenced  to 
a fine  of  one  shilling  and  six  months’  im- 
prisonment. Here,  also,  the  cause  of  strife 
was  an  article  penned  by  Mr.  Allen  in  the 
Morning  Fost  some  three  years  previously. 

In  1786,  General  Stewart  and  Lord  Mac- 
artney fought  at  the  end  of  Hyde  Park  next 
Kensington  Gardens.  The  duel  arose  out  of 
personal  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  General. 
Lord  Macartney  was  severely  wounded,  but 
recovered. 

* Mr.  G.  Garrick  was  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
tragedian,  David  Garrick  ; and  the  memory  of  Mr.Baddeiey 
is  preserved  by  a sum  of  money  which  he  bequeathed  for 
the  purchase  of  a Twelfth-cake,  to  be  drawn  for  annually 
by  tiio  pcrfovmers  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 


In  October,  1797,  was  fought  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  duels,  the  scene  of 
which  was  laid  in  Hyde  Park,  between 
Colonel  King  and  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  recorded  as  follows  in 
an  account  published  a few  years  aftenvards. 

“The  distressing  circumstances  attending 
this  duel  caused  a great  sensation  at  the  time 
in  the  public  mind.  The  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows : — it  appears  that  Colonel  Fitzgerald  had 
seduced  the  lion.  Miss  King,  daughter  of 
Lord  Kingsborough,  at  the  same  time  being 
married  to  a lady  who  was  second  cousin  to 
Miss  King,  and  had  caused  her  to  elope  with 
him  from  Lady  Kingsborough,  her  mother, 
who  resided  at  Windsor.  The  lady,  having 
been  discovered  after  great  difficulty,  was 
forcibly  taken  home  to  her  friends. 

“ As  soon  as  Lord  Kingsborough,  who  was 
in  Ireland,  heard  of  the  fate  of  his  daughter,  he 
came  to  England  with  his  son,  Colonel  King, 
determined  to  call  Fitzgerald  to  a personal  and 
severe  account.  A meeting  was  appointed  near 
the  Magazine  in  Hyde  Park  ; Colonel  King  was 
accompanied  by  Major  Wood  as  his  second, 
but  Colonel  Fitzgerald  came  alone.  After 
exchanging  six  shots  without  effect,  Colonel 
Fitzgerald’s  powder  and  balls  being  all  ex- 
pended, it  was  agreed  they  should  meet  again 
the  next  morning.  Both  Colonels  were,  how- 
ever, put  under  arrest  the  same  day. 

“ The  sequel  to  this  extraordinary  affair  is 
most  tragical.  It  appears  that  the  young 
lady  was  removed  to  her  father’s  residence  at 
Mitchelstown,  near  Ivilworth,  in  Ireland.  A 
discarded  servant  became  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  uhich  induced 
him  immediately  to  follow  her.  Colonel 
King,  now  Lord  Kingsborough,  his  father 
being  created  Earl  of  Kingston,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  arrival,  immediately 
proceeded  to  Kilworth,  and  went  to  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  Colonel  lodged.  Having 
demanded  admittance,  and  being  refused,  the 
enraged  young  nobleman  forced  open  the 
door,  and  running  to  a case  of  pistols  lying  in 
the  room,  seized  one,  and  called  on  the  Colonel 
to  defend  himself ; they  instantly  grappled, 
aud  while  struggling,  the  Earl  of  Kingston, 
entered  the  room,  having  come  in  pursuit  of 
his  son,  and  seeing  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
immediately  fired  upon  the  Colonel,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  Colonel  Fitzgerald  thus  fell 
a victim  to  the  most  horrible  infatuation  and 
depravity,  lamented  by  no  one  who  reflected 
on  his  dishonourable  conduct  in  this  affair.” 

But  happier  aud  blighter,  because  more 
peaceful,  days  have  dawned  upon  us,  and  the 
green  turf  of  Hyde  Park  is  no  longer  periodi- 
cally dyed  red  with  the  blood  of  men  anxious 
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to  viudieatu  their  position  as  “gentlemen.”  Let 
us  turn  from  the  scene  of  such  savage  deeds, 
and  saunter  idly  to  the  “drive”  along  thu 
banks  of  the  Serpentine,  or  the  “ n le  ” in 
Rotten  Row,  and  gaze  upon  the  fairest  and 
the  loveliest  of  out  country  women,  all  em- 
phatically declaring  that  the  reign  of  Mars  in 
these  quartern  has  given  way  to  that  of 
Vonus,  and  that  their  motto,  re-echoed  from 
Belgravia  to  I’yburnia,  is  “ Cvrln-nt  anna 
toija'!”  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that 
the  gallows-tree  no  longer  stands  by  Tyburn 
Meadow,  foul  with  tho  bleaching  bones  of  high- 
waymen, forgets,  and  Romish  priests.  Happily 
a milder  code  of  laws  and  a more  sensible 
standard  of  honour  prevails  than  under  tho 
Stuarts,  or  even  under  the  first  three  of  tho 
Georges.  \V  itli  such  thoughts  in  our  minds, 
lot  us,  gentle  reader,  turn  our  backs  quietly 
on  the  gay  and  giddy  throng  who  still, 
though  in  lessened  numbers,  are  haunting 
those  rides,  or  resting,  as  idle  spectators,  be- 
neath the  trees  ; thenco  let  us  stroll  quietly 
and  leisurely  up  Piccadilly,  ami,  having  dined 
oil  good  substantial  fare  at  my  club  near  Pall 
Mall,  wend  our  way  back  to  my  chambers  in 
the  T etnple,  where,  at  all  events,  whether  you 
bo  more  or  less  of  nti  antiquary,  you,  reader, 
shall  receive  at  least  a hearty  welcome. 

R \i.ni  i>k  Pkvkrkil. 


government  city  clerks. 

Ik  Two  Parts. 

TART  11. 

The  noxt  morning,  although  Maria  Hooker 
had  gone  to  bed  perfectly  well,  she  had  a 
frightful  hoarseness  at  breakfast,  for  which 
she  could  not  account,  and  (Jointer,  for  his 
part,  lmd  such  a sore  throat  that  he  could  eat 
nothing,  and  had  to  send  a sick-noto  by  Mr. 
Moss,  who  went  citywards  with  his  family 
troop  without  him. 

Ihuiug  the  day  Grunter  was  in  the  garden, 
and  he  perceived  Betty  beckoning  to  him. 

“ \v  e can’t  see  you  to  night  | wti’vfe  got  a 
bad  hoarseness,”  and  Betty's  head  disappeared 
behind  tho  wall. 

Mrs.  Hooker,  pretending  that  her  own 
room  was  warmer  than  Maria’s,  sent  her  that 
night,  to  sleep  there,  while  she  herself  occupied 
her  daughter’s  room.  Grunter  felt  rath  to- 
pi eased  that  Marta  had  caught  a col  1 ; ho 
would  thus  have  an  unbroken  night’s  sleep  to 
cure  his.  But  he  was  awakened  from  Ins  rest 
about  o^o  o’clock  by  a continuous  tapping  at 
his  window.  He  got  up,  putting  his  coat 
loosely  over  his  shoulders,  for  it  was  cold,  and 
oponed  the  window. 

“ Is  that  you,  my  dear  Maria  ?’*  lie  asked, 
looking  towards  his  beloved’s  apartments. 


“ Yes,”  answered  a very  hoarse  voice,  with 
a shawl  round  its  heal,  “yes,  dear  Stanley', 
it  is  1.  I couldn't  sleep  without  speaking  to 
you.  So  I’ve  been  rapping  for  you  such  a 
tune  with  my  umbrella,  which  1 smuggled  up- 
stairs on  purpose.” 

“ You  are  very  kind,  dear  Maria.  I have 
got  a sore  throat,  and  haven’t  been  at  the 
office.”  said  Grunter,  coughing. 

“ How  sorry  I am,”  said  the  hoarse  voice. 

“ I think  you  hail  better  go  to  bed,  dar- 
ling,” remarked  Grunter,  tvs  lie  felt  the  cold 
air. 

“ Not  till  I iiud  out  your  plans,”  said  the 
widow  to  herself.  “ My  dear  Stanley,”  tho 
hoarse  voice  under  the  shawl  began  again, 
“mother  says  wo  shall  never  be  married  with 
her  consent.” 

“ Could  wo  not  marry  without  it  ? ” asked 
Grunter. 

“ Yes,  dear,  but  we  should  get  none  of  tho 
money'  father  left.” 

“ Perish  the  money  ! ” exclaimed  the  shiv- 
ering Grunter.  “ I want  you,  darling,  1 
want  no  money  ; that  is,  I do  need  »t  most 
confoundedly,  hang  it;  but  nevermind,  Matia  ; 
in  live  years,  by  means  of  the  annual  iiso,  I 
am  sure  to  have  a hundred," — here  came  a 
tit  of  coughing,- — “ and  then  Pll  marry  you, 
and  y-our  mercenary  mother,” — cough,  cough, 
— “ may  keep  her  money’.” 

“ So  that’s  all,  the  simpletons  ! ” thought 
the  widow,  pleased  lhat  as  yet,  there  was  no 
danger.  Re-assuming  her  hoarse  voice,  she 
said  : — 

“ You  are  a noble-hearted  gentleman,  my’ 
dear  Stanley'.”  Then  becoming  disagreeably 
sensible  of  tho  cold,  she  resolved  to  end  tho 
interview. 

“ Good  night,  my  darling  Staid  try:” 

“My  dear  Maria,  would  you  mind, — perhaps 
it’s  rather  silly,  but  I should  so  like  it,  it 
would  cure  my  sore  throat,  I think, — would 
you  mind  passing  tho  umbrella  to  me,  and 
kissing  one  end  of  it,  while  I kiss  the  other  J” 

Grunter  fancied  he  heard  a smothered  laugh  ; 
lie  looked  up  to  Moss’s  Window  above,  but  no 
one  was  there. 

“ Yus,  my  dear  Stanley,  it  will  be  delight- 
ful,— almost  as  good  as  real  kissing,”  answ  ered 
his  pretended  sweetheart,  handing  the  umbrella 
as  ho  desired  w ith  the  point  towards  him.  Vs 
Grunter  bent  lovingly  towards  it,  the  point 
was  jerked  violently  into  his  mouth. 

“Oil!  oh,  Maria,”  ho  spluttered,  “you 
have  hurt  me  ! ” 

“ My  deal  St  udey,”  said  the  hoarse  voice, 

“ how  sorry'  I am,  but  you  know  I’tu  so  awk- 
ward. Say’  y’ou  forgive  me,  do  say  that,  or  I 
shan’t  sleep.” 
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“ Yes,  yes,”  groaned  Grimier  in  pain,  “ I 
forgivo  you  i you  could  not  help  it.  Good 
niglit,  darling.” 

“Good  night,  dear  Stanley.”  The  windows 
of  the  happy  pair  were  then  closed,  and  Airs. 
Hooker  went  to  bed  chuckling,  and  Grun ter, 
moaning  and  coughing.  One  of  his  front 
teeth  had  been  pushed  in,  and  one  seriously 
loosened. 

Life  at  Moss’s  in  the  evenings~was  anything 
but  dull.  The  four  younger  brothers,  Alexis, 
Rupert,  etc. , etc.,  were  studious  youths,  fond 
of  useful  knowledge.  Every  week  they  got 
the  current  number  of  the  Popular  Educator 
by  heart.  They  would  wrangle  at  a table  by 
themselves  over  the  marks  respectively  gained 
at  their  competitive  examinations  before  Her 
Majesty’s  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and 
set  each  other  knotty  questions  in  arithmetic, 
which  they  settled  noisily.  The  elder  girls, 
with  the  love-sick  Giulia  at  their  head,  would 
fight  for  turns  at  a rickety  piano  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  deride  each  other’s 
music.  At  opposite  corners  of  the  fireside 
old  Moss  and  his  wife  coughed,  and  choked, 
and  parleyed,  not  at  all  times  amicably,  over 
the  red  housekeeping  book.  Then  there  was 
always  a few  skirmishing  junior  Mosses  play- 
ing and  shouting  in  the  passage,  banging  doors, 
or  falling  down  the  kitchen  stairs,  or  bursting 
madly  into  the  room,  chasing  one  another  in  a 
very  unforgiving  spirit,  on  which  their  father 
would  slap  their  heads  with  the  red  book, 
and  bid  them  remember  the  principle  of  his 
life.  Grunter  sat  with  his  hands  in  his  empty 
pockets,  wishing  he  had  spare  cash  to  let  him 
lead  the  gay  life  of  Ferdinand,  the  eldest 
Moss.  This  young  man  had  been  led  astray 
from  the  love  of  useful  knowledge,  and  his  old 
delight  iu  the  Popular  Educator,  by  bis 
whiskers,  which  were  large  and  curly,  and  the 
secret  envy  of  his  smooth-faced  studious 
brothers.  He  was  allowed  to  stay  out  till 
eleven,  when  he  generally  returned  boasting 
he  had  been  spending  the  evening  with  some 
West-end  oilice  fellows.  He  used  to  bemoan 
his  fate,  that  compelled  him  to  part  from 
his  genteel  friends  at  ten  precisely,  so  that 
he  might  catch  the  last  Bermondsey  bus, 
but  he  could  not  afford  to  leave  his  father’s, 
where  he  and  his  brothers  were  boarded  on 
cheaper  terms  than  they  could  find  among 
strangers.  His  brothers  admired  Ferdinand 
much,  and  agreed  that  he  was  a very  fast 
fellow  indeed.  One  night  he  came  home  be- 
fore his  appointed  hour,  with  a cigar  in  his 
mouth,  which  perfumed  the  bread-and-checse 
pleasantly,  for  it  wa3  supper  time,  and  made 
his  brothers  admire  him  more  than  ever.  He 
popped  his  curly  head  into  the  big  sitting-room, 


and  beckoned  his  father  out  in  a mysterious 
way.  He  then  opened  the  little  sitting-room 
opposite,  it  was  also  full  of  Mosses.  He  ran 
down  into  the  kitchen,  there  also  Mosses 
abounded.  His  father  from  the  hall  kept 
shouting  at  him, — “ You’re  drunk,  sir,  you’re 
drank,  or  what  do  you  mean?”  Ferdinand 
rejoined  his  father,  and  snatching  a hat  from 
the  peg,  popped  it  on  the  old  gentleman’s 
head,  and,  still  in  silence,  took  him  by  the 
arm  into  the  dark  garden.  He  led  him  down 
the  left-hand  path  : the  right-hand  one  was 
next  to  Mrs.  Hooker’s.  Then  at  length  he 
spoke  to  his  puzzled  parent. 

“ I’ve  seen  the  will  at  Doctors’  Commons,” 
he  whispered  ; “ a West-end  fellow  put  me  up 
to  that  ; and  whoever  marries  Maria  Hooker 
receives  under  the  will — her  father’s  will — 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
pounds  ten  shillings  in  the  old  three  per  cents. 
She  comes  into  that  when  she  marries,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  her  mother’s  consent. 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dad  ? ” 

“ You ” 

“Yes,  01  course,  why  not  ?”  returued  Fer- 
dinand, pufliug  his  6igar  complacently.  And 
they  had  a long  talk  in  the  dark. 

Now  we  understand  the  widow’s  anxiety, 
when  she  found  that  Grunter  was  a penniless 
government  clerk,  and  not  the  son  of  wealthy 
country  people,  as  the  Mosses  had  boasted  to 
her  when  they  first  caught  him. 

The  next  night  Ferdinand  Moss  got  ready 
to  go  a- courting  Maria  Hooker,  the  newly  dis- 
covered heiress. 

When  he  came  clown  stairs  the  family  made 
quite  a crowd  about  him.  His  beautiful 
whiskers  were  oiled  till  they  almost  dripped  ; 
he  had  his  Sunday  suit  on,  and  wore  gloves, 
which  is  not  usual  in  Bermondsey  on  a week 
day.  He  had  also  a white  hat,  and  carried  a 
silk  umbrella,  though  he  was  only  going  next 
door,  and  his  handkerchief  had  been  generously 
scented  by  his  sister  Giulia.  He  had  borrowed 
his  father’s  cameo  ring,  and  his  brother  Pere- 
grine’s gold  studs.  The  discovery  of  Maria’s 
fortune  had  been  kept  secret,  but  that  he  was 
going  to  visit  next  door  with  an  eye  to  the 
daughter  of  the  house  could  not  be  concealed. 

“ I’ll  allow  you  till  twelve  to-night,  sir,” 
said  bis  father  to  him  proudly,  and  his  mother 
wanted  to  kiss  him,  but  ho  entreated  her  not 
to  discomposo  his  dress. 

“ That’s  left  for  Maria  to  do  ! ” cried  the 
pert  Giulia. 

Where  was  Grunter  all  this  time?  He  was 
up-stairs  in  his  bedroom,  where  he  had  fas- 
tened one  end  of  a piece  of  string  to  toe  door- 
handle, and  the  other  to  his  loose  front-tooth, 
which,  with  drops  of  perspiration  on  his  fore- 
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boa  I,  bo  was  gradually  wrenching  from  its  ' 
Bucket. 

Tho  Mosses  lined  the  hall  two  deep  an 
Ferdinand  went  out,  and  give  him  a clioer. 
They  di  1 not  shut  the  street-door  after  him, 
hut  held  it  a little  ajar,  ami  listened  as  he 
rapped  and  rang  ho  boldly  at  Mis.  Hooker’s, 
and  perfumed  tho  evening  air  with  his  whiskers. 
The  girls  heard  some  nnu  speaking  to  him,  hut 
not  what  was  said. 

“ Shut  the  door,”  said  GiuLia  ; “ we’ll  sit 
up  for  him,  and  hear- 

She  had  no  timo  to  say  more.  Tho  door 
was  violently  pushed  open,  out  of  the  hands 
of  her  sisters,  and  she  herself  bum  pod  ou  ono 
side  by  her  distracted  brother,  Ferdinand. 
Ho  ran  Up-stairs  three  steps  at  a time,  and 
dropped  his  hat  and  umbrella  upon  their  heads 
as  ho  went.  W ithout  a word  to  anybody,  ho 
toro  into  his  bed-room,  and,  locking  the  door, 
began  pulling  off  his  lino  clothes  in  a passion. 
The  dismayed  family  crowded  up- stairs  after 
him  ; his  father  and  mother  rapping  at  his 
floor,  and  beseeching  him  to  let  them  in,  and 
say  what  had  happened. 

l<  Maria  Hooker  hits  refused  my  dear  boy’s 
band,’’  whispered  his  mother  nervously  to  old 
-Moss,  who  was  hammering  at  tho  door.  “ 1 
am  sure  she  has.  Oh  ! I hope  he  won’t  think 
of  razors  ! ” she  added  apprehensively.  At 
that  moment  Ferdinand  was  actually  before 
his  looking-glass,  with  his  razor  in  one  hand, 
ami  hi#  noso  in  the  other. 

“ I wonder,”  lie  was  saying  to  himself,  “ I 
wonder  if  I were  to  cut  a piece  out  of  the 
middle,  whether  it  would  heal  again  nicely.” 

“ Ferdinand,  I command  you,”  cried  liis 
father  angrily,  “tell  me  what  Mrs.  Hooker 
said  to  you.” 

“ I'll  tell  all  of  you,”  replied  tho  young 
man,  laying  tho  razor  down,  resolving  to  ask 
a doctor  if  tho  experiment  lie  thought  of 
might  be  successfully  carried  out.  “ Fll  toll 
every  one  of  you,”  shouted  tho  excited  Ferdi- 
nand to  his  family  on  the  stairs  outside;  “sho 
said  wo  were  a lot  of  greasy  .Tews,  and  told 
mo  not  to  show  my  hook  noso  at  her  door 
again  ! ” 

So  began  and  ended  lus  courtship  of  Maria 
Hooker. 

fhree  or  four  years  rolled  slowly  away,  and 
one  fine  summer  morning  Grunter  found  him- 
self promoted.  10.V  per  annum  in  live  years! 
Such  a piece  of  luck  had  not  been  known  to 
take  place  fur  centuries — not  since  tho  reign 
of  Edward  tho  Confessor.  It  had  occurred  in 
this  way  : several  senior  clerks  having  boon 
made  redundant  in  another  department,  tho 
Board  sent  them  into  Grunter’s  department, 
over  tho  heads  of  him  and  his  follow  juniors, 


and  to  keep  them  decently  ipi  i promoted  a 
few  of  them. 

Cfnuvter’s  first  thought,  indeed  all  his 
thoughts,  that  Tnts&iarafele  day,  were  of  -Maria. 
He  had  kept  at  Moss’s,  enduring  them  an  1 
their  ways,  for  the  sake  of  being  near  her. 
In  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  widow,  they 
mot  often  in  some  of  the  out-of  the- way  streets 
of  Bermondsey,  where  they  used  to  have  quiet 
walks  up  one  side  and  down  the  other.  They 
had  sign  ds  too,  that  battle  1 tho  widow, 
ami  puzzled  tho  Mosses,  who  thought  that 
.Mrs.  Hooker  must  have  taken  it  into  her  head 
to  hang  lip  all  her  pictures  in  her  parlour, 
and  also  upon  that  side  of  the  house  adjoining 
theirs. 

One  night,  about  a week  after  liis  promo- 
tion, Grunter  asked  Ferdinand  for  a loan  of 
money.  Ho  wanted  three  pounds  tun,  but 
concluding  that  that  particular  sum  might 
raise  suspicions,  lie  begged  for  four  pounds 
until  pay  day.  Young  Moss  was  in  funds,  ho 
had  gone  into  the  Derby  Sweepstake  at  his 
ollice,  against  his  father's  wihhcs,  and  h id  won 
tho  first  horse.  He  was  a good-natured  fellow, 
and  willingly  lout  tho  jiewly-promoUd  Grunter 
tho  four  pounds,  taking  his  I O U for  four 
pounds  ten,  to  be  paid  in  four  weeks.  Two  days 
afterwards  Grunter  alleged  he  had  some  private 
business  of  an  important  character  to  get 
through,  and  Ferdinand  also  kindly  lent  him 
his  Sunday  suit,  with  one  of  his  best  shirts. 
Peregrine  lent  his  gold  studs,  ami  on  the 
morning  he  set  forth  upon  this  secret  expedi- 
tion ; with  tho  exception  of  the  whi>kers,  ho 
looked  almost  as  line  as  Ferdinand  when  he 
went  a-courting.  Old  Moss  had  told  him  that 
for  the  future  ho  ought  to  pay  live  shillings 
extra  per  week,  which  should  include  his 
washing,  and  Grunter  had  not  objected.  So 
on  this  particular  morning,  being  quite  pleased 
with  their  lodger,  the  Mosses  ehatl'e  1 him 
in  their  delicate  way  upon  this  mysterious 
business  of  his. 

Grunter  emerged  into  the  Borough  High 
Street  by  St.  George’s  Church,  and  at  the 
comer  ho  met  his  faithful  Murii,  dressed  very 
smartly  indeed. 

“ Oh  ! Stanley,”  she  said,  as  she  took  Ills 
arm,  “ I am  afraid  mamma  is  running  after 
mo.” 

“ Nonsense,  darling,”  replied  Grunter,  as 
ho  stopped  a Kenhington  omnibus.  They  got 
in,  ami  arrived  at  the  gate  a little,  after  ten. 
Grunter  and  Maria  hurried  into  Bennington 
Church.  There  was  already  a wedding-party 
assembled  at  the  altar,  with  a crowd  of  brides- 
maids and  friends,  and  our  couple  felt  very 
lonely,  as  the  pew-opener  showed  them  into 
the  vestry  to  await  their  turn. 
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A sound  of  voices,  low  anil  liappy,  and  the 
bridal  party  entered  the  vestry. 

The  bride,  with  a scream,  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  Gruntor.  It  was  his  sister,  from 
the  potteries. 

The  pottery  man,  after  all,  had  proved 
honourable,  but  would  not  invite  Grunter  to 
the  wedding,  nor  allow  him  to  be  informed  of 
it  beforehand,  because  on  one  occasion  Grunter 
had  suspected  him  of  visiting  his  sister  with 
unworthy  motives,  and  had  carried  his  suspi- 
cions so  far  as  to  knock  him  down.  But  now 
his  sister  made  him  shake  hands  with  the 
pottery  man,  her  husband,  who  was  a very 
handsome  young  fellow  indeed,  and  supplied 
half  the  world  with  earthenware,  or  would 
have  done  it,  if  he  had  received  orders. 
Grunter  then  introduced  his  bashful  Maria, 
and  showed  liis  licence  ; and  Maria  produced 
her  grandmother’s  wedding  ring,  which  she 
had  had  since  a child.  His  sister’s  party 
pitied  the  lonely  ones,  and  went  to  the  altar 
with  them,  and  biidesmaids  and  bridegrooms 
did  duty  over  again.  Then  they  all  went  off 
to  breakfast  at  the  pot  eery  man’s  aunt’s,  who 
lived  in  Dorset  Square. 

The  noise,  and  fun,  and  laughter,  of  this 
double  wedding  party  were  at  their  height, 
w'hen  Mrs.  Hooker,  in  her  old  black  cap,  with 
the  old  black  beads,  and  without  bonnet  or 
shawl,  rushed  into  the  breakfast-room,  followed 
by  a policeman. 

“ Maria  ! Maria  ! ” she  screamed,  and  the 
clatter  of  knives  and  glasses  ceased  suddenly, 
and  a surprised  silence  ensued.  Grunter 
tried  to  introduce  her  formally  to  his  sister, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  but  the  widow  would 
not  hear  him. 

“ You  villain  ! ” she  cried,  clutching  at  his 
neckcloth,  or  rather  Ferdinand  Moss’s  Sunday 
tie. 

“ He  is  not  a villain,  mother,”  replied 
Maria,,  “he  is  my  husband,  my  dear  hus- 
band.” 

<c  Bravo  ! ” shouted  the  company. 

“ And  what  have  you  done  about  my  dear 
daughter’s  money?”  demanded  Mrs.  Hooker, 
with  her  hand  still  on  the  necktie,  “ have  you 
settled  it  upon  herself?” 

“ I know  nothing  about  any  money  she 
may  be  entitled  to,”  replied  Grunter.  “ I 
married  her  for  herself.” 

* c Bravo  ! ” shouted  the  wedding  guests 
again. 

“ And  I tell  you  what,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Hooker,”  Grunter  continued  proudly,  “ on 
condition  you  forgive  us,  and  take  us  both 
back  again,  we  will  never  ask  you  to  give  an 
account  of  Mr.  Hooker’s  money  as  long  as  you 


So  it  all  ended  happily.  The  pottery  man 
and  his  wife  went  to  Paris,  and  Grunter  and 
Maria  contented  themselves  with  a couple  of 
days  at  Gravesend,  the  widow  cheerfully  pay- 
ing the  cost.  Grunter  settled  with  the  Mosses, 
and  left  them  forgiving  him  in  a tone  of  voice 
as  if  they  were  cursing  him  from  top  to  toe. 

On  the  morning  of  his  return  to  his  office 
Grunter  was  ten  minutes  late,  and  the  official 
in  charge  of  the  appearance  sheet  being  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Moss,  fined  him  half-a-crown, — 
lie  who,  until  that  day,  the  last  of  his  honey- 
moon, had  ever  been  conspicuous  in  elbowing 
his  way  among  the  busy  Billingsgate  porters, 
in  Lower  Thames  Street,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  N.  Earle. 

I 

BATH. 

Few  districts  in  England  so  abound  in 
relics  of  the  highest  antiquity  as  does  that 
which  surrounds  Bath.  Bath  itself  is  so  old 
that  there  exists  no  historical  evidence  as  to  the 
date  when  it  was  founded.  In  the  days  of  tho 
Romans  it  had  already  attained  considerable  , 
size  and  importance,  as  is  manifested  by  the 
remains  of  the  old  Roman  walls,  and  costly 
public  buildings,  <fec. , which  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  numerous  traces  of  Roman 
villas  which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood,  also 
indicate  that  Bath  was  then  one  of  the  most 
populous  centres  in  tho  island.  But  even  be- 
fore the  Romans  had  settled  themselves  in  the 
West  of  England,  the  Somerset  and  Wiltshire 
country  would  seem  to  have  been  the  strong- 
hold of  a powerful  Celtic  race,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  numerous  tumuli,  earthworks, 
stone-circles,  and  traces  of  towns  which  still 
exist.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Scartli’s  recently  published  book  on  Aquae 
Solis  for  an  account  of  Roman  Bath,  we  pro- 
pose devoting  a few  words  to  the  older  an- 
tiquities, chiefly  with  reference  to  their  bear- 
ing on  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
pre-Roman  Bath.  We  shall  not  endeavour  to 
rehabilitate  Bath  with  Bladud  and  his  pigs, 
who  are  said  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of 
the  Prophet  Elijah.  They  have  presided  over 
| Bath  from  the  time  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
but  we  prefer  the  indirect  but  less  explicit  in- 
formation afforded  by  names,  places,  and  pro- 
babilities, which  will  lead  us,  if  not  back  to 
Elijah,  to  a town  and  a people  of  a highly 
| respectable  antiquity.* 

* The  reader  who  wishes  a more  precise  date  will  find  it 
in  an  inscription,  which  may  be  seen  under  tho  figure  of 
Bladud,  which  even  now  adorns  tho  King’s  Bath,  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  “ baths  of  Bath,”  and  which  runs  thus i — 

“ Blaedud,  sou  of  Lud  Hudibras,  eighth  King  of  the  Britons, 
from  Brute,  a great  philosopher  and  mathematician,  bred 
; at  Athens,  and  recorded  the  first  discoverer  and  founder  of 
these  baths,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  before 
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According  to  history  tho  Roman*  first  became 
acquainted  with  tho  West  of  England  in  or 
about  tho  year  45  a.  n.,  when  a detachment 
of  tho  second  legion  was  established  at  Hath. 
Claudius,  tho  commander  of  the  legionary 
forces  in  Britain,  accompanied  this  detachment. 
During  his  short  stay  ho  appears  to  have  vigo- 
rously followed  the  Roman  principle  of  never 
allowing  soldiers  to  bo  idle,  and  when  peace 
deprived  thorn  of  military  work,  employing 
them  in  the  construction  of  import  mt  public 
works.  Hire  soldiers  of  the  second!  legion  must 
have  worked  well  and  steadily',  for  wo  learn 
that  in  the  four  or  live  years  which  preceded 
a.  D.  51,  whon  Ostorius  Scapula  succeeded 
Claudius  as  commander,  they  had  surrounded 
Hath  with  massive  stone-built  walls,  formed 
the  Via  Ha  lonica,  which  was  the  lirst  road 
unde  by  tho  Romans  in  Engl  uni,  constructed 
the  Roman,  now  called  the  Kingston,  Ruths, 
and  probably  other  works.  If  Hath  was  not 
founded  by  tho  Romans,  an  honour  which  they 
are  not  known  to  have  claimed,  t hoy  at  least 
made  extensive  alterations  in,  and  large  addi- 
tions to,  the  city'.  Curiously  enough,  the  re- 
mains of  the  works  mentioned,  show  that  tho 
level  of  tho  city  was  then  twenty  feet  lower 
than  it  is  now.  This  twenty  feet  of  mould, 
itc.,  is  a rough  gauge  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  sizo  of  the 
heap  in  tho  case  of  tho  running  hour  sand- 
glass ; but  tho  former  is  more  expressive  in 
its  indications.  Thus  in  1755  tho  Duke  of 
Kingston  purposed  erecting  some  dwelling- 
houses  on  a portion  of  the  old  Rath  Abbey 
estate,  a short  distance  from  the  west  end  of 
the  Abbey  itself.  In  sinking  for  the  founda- 
tions several  stono  coffins  and  Saxon  coins 
were  found,  and  a few  feet  beneath  these  ex- 
tensive remains  of  a large  Roman  bath,  and 
tho  hot  spring  which  fed  it.  This  is  the 
Kingston  Hath.  Nobody  seemed  to  have 
been  aware  of  tho  existence  of  the  Roman 
bath,  nor  that  the  earth  which  had  hidden  it 
had  been  used  as  a place  of  interment  by  tho 
Saxons, 

Remains  of  other  buildings  have  been  found 
at  about  the  same  level,  Which  may  conse- 
quently be  as  old.  Some  of  these  belonged 
to  a temple  dedicated  to  Minerva.  For  a long 
period  nothing  was  positively  known  of  the 
former  existence  of  this  temple  ; the  belief  it- 
self simply  resting  on  tradition.  The  earliest 
allusion  to  tho  temple  may  possibly  life  that 
which  occurs  in  the  legend  of  King  Madrid, 
who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  temple.  This 
legend  exists  in  two  forms  ; part  of  ouo  of 

t'liri't,  that  is,  two  th"UVLii.l  ftvo  liuiutrvU  till  two 

years  lo  life  j>n.*seiit  year,  one  thousand  six  hmntrvd  md 
ninety  nine. " 


them  is  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  No 
reliance  can  bo  placed  on  that  authors  state- 
ment respecting  the  temple,  seeing  that  it  is  a 
simple  translation  from  Solinus,  who  lived 
about  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Solinus,  then,  is  the  earliest  reliable  author  on 
tho  subject,  but  he  omits  all  allusion  to  BladucL 
From  him  we  gather  that  a constant  fire  was 
kept  lip  in  the  temple,  which  was  fed  with  a 
material  that  did  not  burn  to  ashes,  but  be- 
came converted  into  bas'd  bills  of  stone,  from 
which  some  antiquarians  have  inferred  that 
coal  was  used.  Assuming  the  inference  to  be 
a correct  one,  this  is  the  earliest  notice  wo 
have  seen  of  the  use  of  coal  in  Britain,  It  is 
possible  tho  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
coal,  as  we  know  they  worked  some  of  tho 
lead  mines  of  the  West  of  England,  and 

they  may  have  executed  some  of  the  old 

surface  coal  workings  renwins  of  which  are 
still  extant.  At  Newbury,  about  ten  miles 
from  Hath,  tho  coal  seams  an;  visible  just  be- 
low* the  surface  soil.  Whittaker,  however, 
says  that  the  coal  came  from  Newton  St. 

Loo,  which  is  three  miles  from  Hath.  Tho 

inference  receives  further  support  from  other 
facts.  On  the  lloors  of  the  Roman  baths  at 
Lanehestcr,  coal  and  coal  cinders  have  been 
found  ; and  cinders  have  also  been  turned  up 
within  tho  walls  of  Magna  in  Northumberland. 
According  to  Pennant,  coal  was  known  to  tho 
ancient  Hritons  in  Wales.  However  this 
may  be,  hero  we  have  mention  of  a temple, 
tile  remain*  of  which  were  not  discovered 
until  1 700,  when  the  foundations  for  tho 
Rump  Room  were  sunk.  At  a depth  many 
foot  below  the  level  of  tho  modem  city,  tho 
workmen  came  upon  fragments  of  skulls,  horns, 
atid  a number  of  stones,  which  latter  have  been 
ascertained  to  belong  to  the  traditional  temple 
of  Minerva.  Numerous  relics  of  this  building 
have  been  dug  up  at  various  times,  consisting 
of  portions  of  tho  tympanum,  cornices,  columns, 
altars,  and  monuments.  In  tho  collection  of 
the  Hath  Literary  Institution  there  are  live  altars, 
of  which  two  are  dedicated  to  tho  goddess  Sul 
M'titcrvt.1,  two  to  the  goddess  Sul,  and  one  to 
the  Side  vie  ; there  also  may  be  seen  a sepul- 
chral tablet  erected  by  Calpurnia  to  her  hus- 
band. Calpurnins,  priest  of  tho  goddess  Sul, 
which  was  fount!  in  Hath,  as  also  were  the 
altars.  Tho  name  Sul  is  spek  sti.  on  all  the 
sculptures.  Li?  tie  or  nothing  is  known  respect- 
ing this  goddess  Sill,  whose  name  doubtless 
gave  rise  to  the  Roman  name  of  Hath,  namely, 
iqustt  Solis.  Although  apparently  identified 
with  Sol,  yet  it  seems  more  probable  that  Sul 
was  a British,  not  a Roman,  deity,  although 
.she  may  have  h id  some  of  the  at  tributes  as- 
signed to  the  Minerva  and  Apollo  of  the 
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Humana.  We  imagine,  therefore,  that  the 
correct  name  of  the  city  is  Aqua;  Sulis.  The 
name  ia  preserved  in  Solsbury,  a hill  close  to 
Bath,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  a British 
camp.  The  oidnancc  map  spells  it  Salisbury, 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  the  architect  to  Bath, 
Salisbury.  It  has  been  thought  that  Sul  was 
the  Sun  god  or  goddess  of  the  Belg;e,  and  that 
Stonehenge  may  have  been  one  of  her  temples. 
Silbury  Hill  and  Sulhampton,  near  Avebury 
and  Silchester,  possibly  have  some  connection 
with  Sul. 

The  Itev.  0.  N.  Wright,  in  his  Historic 
Guide  to  Bath  (1804),  states  that  as  there  is 
no  British  word  like  Sul,  the  Belgm  probably 
imported  it  from  some  foreign  country.  He 
therefore  suggests  a Scandinavian  origin,  as  we 
find  that  in  the  mythology  of  the  north 
Mundilfaxi  (mover  of  the  earth’s  axis)  had  two 
beautiful  children  (Sool  and  Maan).  Mnndil- 
faxi  having  olfondcd  the  gods,  they  took  his 
children  from  him,  and  made  Sool  drive  the 
Sun’s  and  Maan  the  Moon’s  chariot  of  light. 
The  connection  between  the  Scandinavian  Sool 
and  the  British  Sul  is  thus  made  out  by  the 
Rev.  G.  N.  Wright.  The  Scandinavians  and 
Germans  had  a common  origin  ; the  various 
Germanic  tribes  gradually  travelled  westward, 
transporting  with  them  their  national  tradi- 
tions, mythology,  Arc.  The  Belgre,  being 
Germanic,  transplanted  some  of  these  tradi- 
tions, Ac.,  to  Britain,  and  may  there  have  in- 
troduced the  worship  of  Sul. 

We  venture,  however,  to  suggest  a different 
hypothesis,  witli  the  view  of  directing  enquiry 
along  another  channel,  as  appearing  to  lead  to 
the  more  probable  source.  Much  of  the 
strength  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Germanic  origin  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  no  British  words  like  Sul,  and  that 
the  Belgre  of  Somersetshire  were  a Germanic 
tribe.  In  both  Cornish  and  Welsh  a word 
like  Sul  occurs.  In  Welsh  the  sun  is  called 
Haul,  while  Sunday  is  named  Dychl  Hal, 
which  is  surprisingly  like  the  Cornish  Hol- 
athytli,  a word  meaning  “ some  time  ago,” 
according  to  Norris  (Sketch  of  a Cornish 
Grammar,  1850),  and  not  Sunday,  as  one 
would  be  inclined  to  suppose.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  two  : sol  and  thyth ; the 
latter  we  know  means  ‘ 4 day,”  but  we  are  not 
aware  wh;tt  sol  means  when  separate.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  Cornish  dialect,  when  it  was 
very  corrupted,  the  word  for  Sunday  was 
Dizyl,  which  in  pronunciation  is  very  analo- 
gous to  the  Welsh.  There  is  a scarce  relative 
pronoirn  spelt  Hid  or  Had  in  Cornish,  which 
fact,  howmver,  does  not  help  us. 

The  Belga3,  as  a British  nation,  are  first 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian,  who 


wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
a.  n.  The  limits  he  assigns  to  tlicir  territory 
makes  it  to  correspond  with  Wiltshire,  together 
with  parts  of  the  counties  of  Hants  and 
Somerset.  The  Belgre  to  which  Julius  Ctesar 
referred  occupied  Kent  and  Sussex.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Belgre  of  the  S.E. 
and  the  Belgre  of  the  S.W.  of  England  were 
the  same  people  ; indeed  many  things  seem  to 
show  that  the  former  wmre  Germanic  while 
the  latter  were  Celtic.  Ptolemy  wmote  later 
than  Caesar,  but  his  information  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  earlier  time  (and  to  have  been  de- 
rived through  a different  channel)  than  Caesar’s. 
That  channel  was  probably  Phoenician,  but  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  adduce  the  reasons 
for  thinking  so  here  ; some  of  them  will  be 
found  under  the  headings  Beiges  and  Britan- 
mcas  Insulas  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography.  Granting  that  the 
Belgre  of  Wilts  were  Celtic,  we  should  look  to 
other  than  Scandinavian  lands  for  traces  of 
the  goddess  Sul  If  the  name  is  not  British 
or  Celtic,  it  must  belong  to  the  language  of 
some  nation  that  has  had  communication  with 
the  Belgre.  The  only  nation  we  know  of  at  all 
likely  to  have  done  so,  are  the  Phoenicians, 
who,  it  is  generally  believed,  were  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  trading  with  Western  Britain. 
On  such  an  hypothesis  we  should  find  traces  of 
Sul  in  those  lands  with  winch  the  Phoenicians 
traded,  or  on  which  they  lauded  their  ships 
or  made  settlements.  Tracking  the  path  then 
to  North  Africa  by  the  seaboard  we  cross  the 
channel  from  Corinvall  to  Brittany,  and  there 
find  Sulis  as  the  ancient  name  of  Baird,  a 
small,  insignificant  town,  in  which  four  or  five 
important  loads  converge.  We  believe  there 
is  a defaced  statue  there  said  to  have  represented 
a deity  that  formerly  had  a temple  in  the  place. 
The  town  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a district 
which  abounds  in  the  so-called  Druidic  struc- 
tures more  than  any  other  part  of  France  ; a 
district  too  which  contains  the  famous  circle 
of  Carnac.  'The  country  is  eminently  Celtic, 
and  it  contains  many  examples  of  the  same 
class  of  names  as  we  meet  with  in  Cornwall. 
In  Finisterre,  for  instance,  wTe  still  find 
numbers  of  places  wdiose  names  begin  w ith  the 
syllables,  Pen,  Lan,  Tre.  A few  miles  from 
Baud,  the  ancient  Sulis,  there  flows  a river 
Aven  ; can  this  be  an  accidental  coincidence 
with  the  Aqua;  Sulis  on  the  Avon  ? It  rather 
suggests  an  identity  of  interest  and  speech  be- 
tween nations  who  have  formerly  lived  in  the 
two  districts.  Indeed  the  earliest  historical 
information  wre  have  of  Britain  tends  to  con- 
firm this.  The  reason  why  Ctesar  made  his 
first  invasion  of  this  country  was,  as  he  himself 
states,  because  the  Veneti  (that  is,  the  dwellers 
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near  Vannes  in  Brittany)  were  helped  by 
Britons  from  England  ; from  tho  name 
authority  wo  learn  that  tho  Venefci  traded 
with  England,  being  in  possession  of  a con- 
siderable licet,  Doubtless  th#re  was  con- 
stant intercourse  between  tho  natives  of  Brit- 
tany and  Cornwall  long  before  tho  time  of 
Ctoanr. 

Pursuing  our  track  flnUter,  wo  emne  upon  a 
place  formerly  called  Sue/,  but  now  we  believe 
called  Castello  do  1’iiungirola,  It  is  nituate  1 
on  tho  South  Coast  of  Spain,  about  midway 
between  Gibraltar  and  Malaga.  Tin*  part  of 
Spain  was  formerly  peopled  by  the  Celtibe- 
riftna.  The  l’hmnieian.s  cannot  hut  have 
landed  occasion  illy  in  this  locality.  On  the 
opposite  extremity  of  Africa,  and  along  its 
west  side,  occur  such  names  as  Suloeis  and 
Solis  Mmi*,  which  suggests  the  possibility  of 
a connection  with  Sul.  So  fir  tho  evidence 
does  not  take  tho  possible  knowledge  of  Sul 
beyond  the  Celts.  Tho  connection  of  these  ' 
names  with  the  Phoenicians  is  only  problemat- 
ical, and,  wo  confess,  wants  further  support. 
In  tho  parts  of  North  Africa  known  to  have 
been  colonized  by  tho  Phofciiicians,  there  are  no 
names  connected  with  Sul,  uulo-s  it  lurks  in  a 
disguised  form  in  Sullecti  and  Sulliion,  near 
Hippo  Regius.  These  few  details,  we  think, 
warrant  tho  suggestion  of  a Celtic  or  Phoeni- 
cian origin  of  the  goddess  Sul  of  Bath.  An 
examination  of  the  bony  remains  of  tho  people 
buried  uudor  the  tumuli  scattered  so  plenti- 
fully over  Wilts  and  the  surrounding  counties, 
and  a comparison  of  them  with  other  peoples, 
would  seem  to  render  it  very  probablo  that 
tho  west  of  Britain  was  very  early  populated 
by  a race  Which  had  arrived  there  from  Spain, 
after  having  traversed  along  the  western  shores 
of  France.  This  question  would  take  too  long 
to  discuss  here  ; but  wo  will  just  quote  the 
folio  wing  {tas-ngo  as  the  general  conclusion 
afforded  by  *ho  evidence  : “Altogether  the  doc- 
trine of  an  Iberian,  or  1 hero- Phoenician  origin 
of  a very  early,  perhaps  the  earliest,  popula- 
tion of  at  least  part  of  Britain,  though  not  as 
yet  proved,  derives  much  additional  weight  from 
the  comparison  hero  instituted  of  the  British 
dolicho-eephab  [long-headed  ]of  the  Stone  period 
with  those  of  tho  Basques.”*  Before  leaving 
this  subject  wo  would  notice  that  tho  Sun 
was  worshipped  by  tho  Etruscans  under  the 
name  of  Usil  ; and  also  that,  according  to  Sir 
John  Bowring,  not  only  are  there  remains  of 
Phojiiician  in  tho  Cornish  tongue,  but  also 
of  Cornish  in  the  modern  Phoenician  language. 
The  same  authority  also  stated  at  the  meeting 

* tho  Two  Principal  Fnmis  of  Anrirnt  llrilU)i  .ml 
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of  the  British  Association  for  tho  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  Bath,  in  S*pt*mb«r,  1804, 
that  the  eloutod  cream  of  Devonshire  is  de- 
rived from  the  Phtuniciaiw. 

Sul  thou,  we  conceive,  was  a trim  British 
goddess,  worshipped  by  the  fklgro,  and  i>or- 
liaps  otln  r Britain*,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans.  On  the  site  of  Bath,  however,  no 
remains  of  any  importance  have  been  found  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  R mi  ni.  If  there 
was  a pro  Roman  city,  either  it  was  destroyed 
or  else  it  did  not  oxi*t  on  precisely  the  same 
site  as  tho  modern  city.  Certain  facts  seom 
to  favour  t!;e  truth  of  the  latter  assump- 
tion. In  tho  earliest  mention  >>f  Bath,  viz. 
that  made  by  Ptolepy,  wo  learn  that  the 
Belgiu  had  three  towns,  who^e  sites  c<«r-  1 

responded  with  Winchester,  Uch  enter,  and  1 
Bith.  Tho  last  place  is  mentioned  under 

tho  name  e<5<ir<i  drpufc  and  is  said  to  be  tho 
chief  town  of  the  lkdgte. 

The  Bath  of  the  present  day  is  remarkable 
for  its  situation,  being  dropped,  so  to  speak, 
into  a kind  of  basin,  through  which  the  Avon 
threads  its  way.  On  the  summits  of  the  hills 
which  environ  the  town  oil  its  south  and  east 
sides,  there  yet  remain  bits  of  a raised  earth- 
work, known  as  the  Wansdvke,  which  can  bo 
traced  crowning  the  summits  of  the  hills  con- 
linLng  the  liver  from  I’ortwh&ad  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  through  Somersetshire  and  Wilt- 
shire into  Hants  ; the  more  western  portion  of 
tho  Wansdyko  runs  a ong  the  hills  on  the  loft 
bank  of  the  river,  while  tho  eastern  end  caps 
tho  hills  on  the  right  bank.  It  is  believed 
that  this  bulwark  formed  tho  boundary  of  tho 
territory  of  the  Btlgro,  and  sues  a supposition, 
it  will  bo  noticed,  quite  harmonises  with  the 
limits  assigned  to  this  people  by  Ptolemy. 

Tho  Wansdyko  is  dotted  with  British  fortifica- 
tions ; thus  British  camp-remains  occur  at 
-Maes  Kuowl,  Stautonbury,  and  English  Combe, 
all  of  which  places  are  between  Portishoad  ami 
Bith.  About  half  a mile  to  tho  south  of  Bath, 
on  Hampton  Down,  there  is  a large  British 
camp  on  tho  Wansdyko,  now  called  Hampton 
Fort.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  largest 
fort,  on  the  Wansdyko,  ami  when  seen,  strongly 
suggests  the  idea  of  being  the  site  of  a town, 
rather  Ilian  a mere  camp,  from  its  compactness, 
regularity  of  form,  and  large  area.  Within 
the  actual  fortitications  tho  total  area  is  thirty 
acres,  but  outside  these  there  are  marks  of 
enclosures,  some  of  which  extend  a considerable 
distance  down  tho  slope  of  the  lull  towards 
Bath.  As  Bath  itself  is  clearly  outside  the 
Wansdyko,  it  seems  not  improbable  (if  wo  ad- 
mit that  Ptolemy’s  information  was  obtained 
indirectly  from  British  sources,  and  conse- 
quently, somewhat  old)  that  Hampton  Fort 
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was  the  chief  town  of  the  Belg®e  referred  to  by 
him  ; this  would  render  his  statement  clear, 
whereas,  as  it  stands,  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  he  has  misplaced  Bath,  If  we  could 
ascertain  the  system  of  the  pre-Roman  roads 
it  would  throw  considerable  light  on  the  ques- 
tion. Many  arelneologists  admit  that  the 
Roman  Fosseway  was  previously  a British 
road.  The  Romans  altered  and  mended  it. 
At  present  it  enters  Somersetshire  six  miles 
from  Bath,  at  the  three  shire-stones  at 
Colerne  ; it  afterwards  passes  over  Banagh 
Down,  diverges  just  before  it  reaches  Bath- 
easton,  and  joins  the  Via  Badonica.  The  Roman 
road  then  traverses  Bath,  and  crosses  the 
Wansdyke  at  Burnt  House  Gate,  a short  dis- 
tance out  of  the  city.  On  looking  at  a map 
showing  the  road,  one  circumstance  is  remark- 
able. All  the  great  Roman  and  British  roads 
were  or  are  noted  for  the  directness  of  their 
eourse,  their  undeviating  straightness.  This 
feature  characterises  the  Fosseway  as  a whole; 
but  near  Bath  the  Roman  road  makes  a re- 
markable bend.  If  the  road  continued  in  its 
normal  direction  it  would,  instead  of  turning 
off  just  before  Bathford,  go  straight  to  that 
point,  there  cross  the  river,  pass  through  the 
fort  on  Hampton  Down,  and  unite  with  the 
Fosse  way  again  at  the  Burnt  House  Gate. 
This  does  not  look  like  a fortunate  coincidence ; 
it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  original  course  of 
the  Fosse  way  was  through  Hampton  Fort,  and 
that  the  Romans  altered  it  to  suit  the  position 
of  the  Bath  in  the  Valley.  Possibly  traces  of 
the  old  British  road  aeross  Hampton  Down 
may  yet  be  discovered  by  the  antiquarian. 

The  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  Wans- 
dyke, namely,  Woden’s  dyke,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  an  objection  to  some  of  the  above 
views.  In  the  days  of  the  Saxons  it  was 
called  Y>  odensdyke.  If  this  was  its  original 
name,  and  if  the  Belgse  constructed  it  before 
the  Christian  era,  it  would  imply  a Germanic 
origin  for  the  Belgre  or  the  people  who  did  con- 
struct it.  We  rather  think  Woden’s  dyke  was 
a Saxon  misnomer  ; that  the  Celtic  people  of 
the  district  named  it  Avonsdyke  in  eonsequenee 
of  its  geographical  position,  and  that  this  word 
has  been  corrupted  to  Wansdyke.  The  dyke 
may  have  had  a distinctive  name  given  to  it 
in  eonsequenee  of  the  existence  of  an  older 
dyke.  V e would  suggest,  although  the  sugges- 
tion is  a wild  one,  the  possibility  of  the  Old 
Ditch  of  V'  iltshire  having  been  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Belgie  or  some  Celtic  tribe 
who  pushed  their  conquests  farther  north,  built 
a new  dyke,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old 
one,  named  it  the  Avon’s  dyke.  It  is  cer- 
tainly surprising  that  so  large  a number  of 
British  forts  and  camps  should  exist  in  the 


space  between  these  two  lines  of  entrench- 
ments. The  old  ditch  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Wansdyke,  and  a few  miles  to  the  south 
of  it.  A.  R. 

THE  PARMER’S  TALE. 

Far  in  the  purple  time,  e’er  pain 
Had  yet  commenced  her  ancient  reign — 

That  time  which  never  comes  again — 

I met  a Palmer  on  the  way, 

“Oh,  wretched  youth,  in  evil  day 
I find  thee,”  cried  that  pilgrim  grey. 

“ Thy  love  is  dead  : upon  her  lie 
The  snowy  cerements,  round  her  cry 
The  weeping  crowd  ; I saw  her  die. 

“ A thousand  knights  without  compare, 

A thousand  maidens  call  her  fair, 

A thousand  lilies  deck  her  hair. 

“ Her  golden  hair  with  halo  crown’d—” 

I heard,  and  fell  upon  the  ground, 

And  saw  no  sight  and  heard  no  sound. 

Then,  where  she  lay,  I came  and  cried, 

“ Oh  ! dearest  dear,  here  let  me  bide, 

Here  sleep  for  ever  by  thy  side.” 

A voice  came  from  the  little  hill 
Of  earth,  “ 0 love,  be  constant  still, 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  my  will. 

“ Go,  gather  glory  in  the  right  : 

A soul  that  dwells  in  love  and  light 
Shall  watch  thee  in  the  darkest  night ; 

‘ ‘ And  like  a bird  upon  her  nest 
Shall  brood  above  thee  in  thy  r>.st, 

And  at  the  last  shall  make  thee  blest.”  M. 


MILDRED  GRANT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“ An©  if  they  order  you  to  give  me  up, 
Mildred,  what  will  you  do  ? ” 

The  scene  was  a cosy  and  rather  handsome 
room  in  an  English  country  house.  The  walls 
were  lined  with  books,  and  a table  littered 
with  dictionaries  and  grammars  stood  iu  a 
recess  between  the  two  bow-windows.  Out- 
side were  to  be  seen  the  gay  tints  of  a pleasant 
flower-garden,  and  the  bright  spring  sunshine, 
streaming  into  the  room,  lighted  up  even  the 
heavy  damask  window-curtains  and  the  dark 
leather  arm-chair  drawn  up  to  the  hearth.  In 
this  ehair  sat  a tall  spare  man  of  about  twenty- 
seven,  whose  closely  shaven  and  rather  thin 
faee  wore  a somewhat  stern  look,  belied  by  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  a kindly,  genial  smile.  A 
pair  of  thinly  mounted  short-sighted  spectacles 
made  him  look  older  than  he  really  was,  but 
behind  them  twinkled  a pair  cf  remarkably 
handsome  gray  eyes.  A girl  of  seventeen  was 
standing  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  her  blight 
hair  tumbled  rather  untidily  about  her  faee, 
and  the  little  fingers,  somewhat  daubed  with 
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ink,  hold  a German  grammar,  as  it'  she  had  boon  taken  fur  the  girl  in  that  picture  ; she 
cornu  to  ask  her  master's  help  in  the  matter  of  was  so  like  her  ns  to  render  further  description 
the  half-written  exercise  lying  on  tire  table.  unnecessary. 

Everyone  who  visited  the  1 loyal  teadomy  “ \n  1 if  they  order  you  to  give  urn  up, 
in  18G2  remembers  Mr.  Millais’  beautiful  Mddred,  what  wUl  you  do  1 ’’ 

“Trust  me.”  Mildred  Grant  might  have  lie  asked  the  qmdion,  but  he  probably 


needed  no  nnswer,  and  Mildred  gave  none, 
except  such  as  might  he  conveyed  in  a shy 
look  from  under  her  eyelids,  but  slio  came 
close  up  to  the  big  chair,  ami,  standing  by  the 
side  of  it,  laid  her  hand  on  tin*  arm.  A larger 
hand  covered  it  instantly,  and  Mr  Hoove 
looked  up  into  her  eyes. 


" And  so  you  really  think  you  have  courage 
to  hold  out  ! Hour  years,  Mildred  ; it  is  a 
long  time.  Poor  ohil  1.  you  will  have  a good 

deal  to  go  through,  but  how  to  help  it . 

I never  felt  so  inclined  to  grumble  at  my 
petitiou.” 

“ Really  l ” she  questioned  with  a gleam 
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of  a smile,  then,  changing  her  tone,  “ But 
don’t  you  think  there  is  a little  chance  of  their 
consenting  now  ?” 

“Dearest  chihlie,  no  ! When  you  say  that 
sort  of  thing  it  almost  makes  me  feel  as  if  I 
had  taken  a wrong  advantage  of  your  igno- 
rance of  the  world.  No,  Milly,  if  you  ever 
belong  to  me,  it  can  only  be  when  you  are 
twenty-one,  and  your  own  mistress,  and  in  all 
the  time  till  then  I shall  never  be  allowed  to 
see  you.  Heigh-lio  ! But  still,”  he  added, 
as  if  talking  to  himself,  “ it  wouldn’t  be  right, 
it  wouldn’t  be  honourable,  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance.  No,  it  must  be  told  to-night, 
Cuuie  tjne  coute.n 

He  lapsed  into  silence,  but  presently  began 
again.  Mildred  had  left  her  position  by  his 
chair,  and  seated  herself  on  a footstool  before 
the  fire. 

“People  would  say  I was  talking  nonsense, 
but  really  I don’t  think  it  will  be  such  a very 
bad  thing  for  you  after  all.  I know  you  love 
me,  and  I don’t  believe  you  ever  could  love 
any  one  else  so  well.”  Her  lips  formed 
“ never,”  but  the.  sound  was  scarcely  audible. 
“ And  you  see,  poor  as  I am,  I believe  I shall 
always  be  able  to  maintain  myself  by  teaching 
or  writing.  Perhaps  I could  get  on  the  stall' 
of  one  of  the  newspapers,  and  you  will  have 
money  enough  to  make  you  rich  under  any 
circumstances.” 

Mildred  veered  round  upon  her  footstool, 
and  put  her  two  hands  clasped  together  upon 
his  knee. 

“ I don’t  believe  you  care  for  me  a bit,  or 
you  wouldn’t  say  such  unkind  things  on  pur- 
pose to  vex  me.  Such  nonsense,  too,”  she 
went  on,  with  tho  pretly  pettishness  of  a child, 
and  indeed,  she  looked  little  more  ; “ as  if  when 
We- — I mean  some  day — everything  I have 
won’t  be  yours,  your  very  own,  and  not  mine 
at  all.  And  I’m  so  proud  sometimes  when  I 
think  it  will  make  a difference  to  you.  And 
I want  you  to  do  me  a great  great  favour. 
You  won't  like  it,  I know,  but  you  must 
promise  not  to  scold  me  just  this  once,”  and 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  pleading  eyes. 

He  did  not  seem  much  inclined  to  be  angry. 

“ What  is  it,  Milly  ] ” 

“But  promise  me  you’ll  do  it  ? ” 

“ That’s  what  you  used  to  ask  when  you 
were  a little  bit  of  a child,  but  I must  hear 
what  this  wonderful  favour  is  fir.-d.  I don’t 
altogether  trust  you  in  those  sort  of  things.” 

“Well,  but  you  must  do  it.  Why  don’t 
yon  say  it  for  me  ? It  is  so  hard  to  get  out, 
and  you  know  what  1 mean.” 

She  hid  her  face  in  the  hands  that  were  still 
on  his  knee  and  went  on. 

“I  mean  if — if  you  have  to  leave  Chaley, 


you  may  bo  a long  time  before  you  get  work  that 
will  suit  you,  and  I’ve  more  money  than  I know 
what  to  do  with,  even  now,  and  if  you  would 
only  take  a little — only  a little — and  spend  it 
for  me,  it  would  make  me  so  very,  very  happy.” 
And,  on  the  verge  of  crying,  she  put  on  his 
knee  a little  purse,  netted  with  bright  silk  and 
beads,  in  which  lay  bank-notes  to  the  amount 
of  100/.  He  opened  it  and  looked  at  them 
with  a moved  expression.  For  a second  he 
did  not  speak,  then  ho  took  them  out,  and 
tucked  them  into  her  hand,  shutting  it  tightly 
in  his  own. 

“ Milly,  I cannot  do  it,”  he  said  ; “ my 
darling,  i’ll  keep  the  purse  as  long  as  I live, 
but  you  must  not  ask  the  other.  I could  not 
speak  openly  and  fairly  to  your  guardiau  if  I 
had  touched  it. — Mildred,  I cannot.” 

She  said  no  more,  but  rose,  and  stood  look- 
ing at  the  fire  with  a sorrowful  face.  Pre- 
sently he  roused  himself,  and,  looking  at  his 
Avatch,  said  : — 

“ Put  away  your  books,  childic,  and  we  will 
have  a last  walk  together  ; they  need  not 
grudge  us  that,  at  all  events.” 

She  obeyed  in  silence,  and  methodically  * 
tidied  the  room. 

“Come  here,  Mildred,”  he  said,  when  she 
had  done,  and  putting  his  arm  round  her,  he 
whispered  : “You  must  not  take  it  to  heart 
that  I could  not  do  what  you  asked  me. 
When  you  thiuk  it  over  you  will  see  I was 
right,  but'  there  is  one  bit  of  gold  you  may 
give  me,  and  here  it  is,”  he  added,  gently 
touching  her  bright  hair.  Now  go  and  get 
ready.  God  bless  you,  darling,”  and  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  her  lips. 

The  next  day  the  story  had  been  told,  and 
had  met  with  the  reception  Mr.  Reeve  expected. 
That  he,  gentleman  born  and  bred  though  he 
was,  should  have  ventured  to  make  love  to 
Mildred  Grant,  the  half-sister  of  the  boy  to 
whom  ho  was  tutor,  was  a crime  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  never  to  have  been  imagined  or  pro- 
vided against  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Carlton. 
No  words  could  express  her  indignation  and 
dismay,  aud  few  were  wasted  in  the  attempt. 
Mildred  had  pleaded  a headache  and  gone  to 
bed  immediately  after  dinner,  and  on  the  new3 
of  Mr.  Reeve’s  presumption  being  communi- 
cated to  Mrs,  Carlton,  that  lady  felt  herself  so 
totally  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  her  feel- 
ings, that  she  spared  her  daughter  for  that 
night  an  interview  which  Mildred  had  exceed- 
ingly dreaded.  But  Mr.  Carlton,  Mildred’s 
step-father  and  guardian,  was  a sensible  man, 
and  withal  a gentleman,  and  although  ho  dis- 
liked the  ide-a  of  the  marriage  as  much  as  his 
wife  could  do,  yet  he  did  not  refuse  to  meet 
Mr.  Reeve  upon  equal  term?,  and  was  willing 
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to  waive  the  breach  of  confidence  on  w inch  hi*  1 
wife  insisted  ho  strongly,  in  consideration  of 
their  own  iinprudeuco  ifi  having  alio  we  l Mil- 
dred to  be  ho  much  with  her  brother’s  tutor. 
Blit  he  represented  frankly  to  Mr.  Reeve  t.i  it 
if  he  remained  in  the  house  long  enough  to  nee 
Mrs.  Carlton  again  ho  Would  not  be  sife  from 
Insult,  and  appealed  to  him  as  a man  of 
honour — insisting  at  the  JMUtie  tune  on  the  fact 
of  Mildred’s  lining  a great  heiress — t)  give  his 
promise  not  to  attempt  to  see  or  cnmmuicaic  in 
any  way  with  her  until  she  should  bo  of  ago. 
Appealed  to  in  this  way  Mr.  Kueve  felt  tint 
ho  could  not  do  otherwise  than  assent.  Peril  ups 
he  h id  had  some  faint  hope  of  m opposition 
violent  and  unreasonable  enough  to  justify  him 
in  refusing  all  terms  ; as  it  was,  however,  he 
gave  the  required  promise  With  a heavy  heart, 
subjoining  to  it  the  words  “ after  to-morrow,” 
though  ho  scarcely  hoped  to  be  allowed  to 
take  leave  of  Mildred. 

The  dog-cart  was  at  the  door  at  six  o’clock 
next  morning  to  convey  him  to  the  station, 
and  he  was  passing  through  the  hall,  when  a 
soft  whisper  reached  him  through  the  grecn- 
bai/.e  door  of  the  schoolroom,  “ Mr.  Itoeve  !” 
lie  turned  back,  and  Mildred  slipped  into  his 
hand  a bit  of  (fiat  gold.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms  for  a moment  and  kissed  her,  as  he  did 
ho  sho  whispered,  “ In  four  years.”  “ In  four 
years,  my  darling,  on  your  birthday,  you  shall 
hear  from  me.  God  bless  and  ke^p  you,” 
mid  ho  was  gone  before  she  had  lime  to  answer. 
How  Mildred  loved  that  man  ! 

In  spite  of  what  ho  had  sai  I,  when  Edward 
R“eve  reached  London  it  was  to  prepare  for  a 
sharp  struggle  with  poverty.  Dining  the  few 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, ho  had  been  charged  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  mother  and  in  part  with  that  of 
his  Bister,  and  although  ho  ha  l been  recently 
relieved  of  that  burden  by  the  death  of  the  one 
and  the  marriage  of  the  other,  yet  ho  had  very 
little  cash  wherewith  to  ldl  Mildred’s  purse. 
He  arrived  at  the  King’s  Cross  station  at  noon, 
thoroughly  tired,  for  he  had  been  up  nearly 
all  night.  The  first  thing  ho  did  after  securing 
a vrr;/  small  lodging  (oh,  Mildred*  if  you  could 
have  seen  it  !)  was  to  go  to  bed,  and  to  sleep, 
and  when  he  awoke,  to  his  great  astonishment 
it  was  six  o’clock,  r.M.  llis  landlady,  having 
satisfied  herself  by  various  peeps,  that  he  h el 
not  disgraced  her  lodgings  by  luring  them  for 
smoidal  purposes,  had  prepared  some  mutton- 
chops,  to  which  he  sat  down  with  a good 
appetite.  Afterwards  he  opened  his  desk  anti 
looked  over  a manuscript  volume  hidden  there; 
no,  he  would  not  take  another  situation  as 
tutor,  ho  would  give  lessons  if  he  could  fin  1 
pupils,  and,  if  necessary,  he  would  dine  upon 


bread  ami  cheese,  but  lie  Would  devote  him- 
self to  his  literal y work,  and  strive  to  earn  for 
himself  a name  that  even  Mildred’s  friends 
shonl  i not  ln>  aklukmcd  to  have  her  bear.  lie 
l /lited  Ins  pipe  upon  this  determination,  and 
actually  awoke  faithful  to  it  the  next  morning, 
a reat  thing  to  say  for  any  human  resolution. 

Four  years  had  nearly  passed.  It  was 
Uctob.-r,  vnd  the  following  Christinas  eve 
a mid  bo  Mildred's  twenty- hint  birthday.  Mr. 
lie-,  vo  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  identical  lodging 
lie  had  tikeii  on  tirst  arriving  in  London.  As 
In*  expected,  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  Carlton 
family.  They  did  not  cornu  to  town,  and  lift 
was  debarred  by  his  promise  from  Reeking 
intercourse  with  Mildred.  Now  and  then  ho 
had  read  Miss  Grant’s  name  as  having  been 
present  at  such  and  such  a county  ball  or 
archery  meeting,  and  his  trust  in  her  was  so 
implicit  that  these  announcements  simply 
interested  him  without  costing  him  a pang. 
Considering  Mildred's  youth  such  confidence 
may  seem  strange,  but  Edward  Reeve  was  ho 
little  used  to  the  ways  of  the  world  and  the 
ways  of  women,  as  to  be  still,  in  such  matters, 
as  unsophisticated  as  a boy.  He  had  grown 
sparer  and  graver  in  these  years.  How  liarl 
had  been  his  struggle  with  poverty  he  alone 
knew,  hut  he  had  fought  bravely,  and  his  luck 
seemed  now  just  oil  the  turn.  In  the  first 
place  the  Imok  was  actually  published,  and, 
although  .as  yet  it  had  met  with  no  special 
welcome  from  the  public,  it  bail  been  very 
favourably  reviewed  by  several  leading  perio- 
dicals. One  of  these  critiques  he  was  now 
about,  pipe  in  mouth,  to  read.  He  felt  very 
proud  and  glad,  and  as  he  took  the  paper  in 
his  hand  ho  fancied  how  Mildred  might  bo 
reading  it,  with  tears  of  pleasure  in  her  bright 
eyes,  perhaps  at  that  very  time.  He  toyed 
for  a minute  or  two  with  hi*  impatience, 
glancing  up  and  down  the  paper  ; suddenly  he 
changed  colour,  u marriage  announcement 
caught  liis  eye  : — 

On  the  1.1  ill  hist.,  at  the  Parish  Church,  dialer 
bridge,  Vorkshire,  Sir  Kiward  LdT-rd,  Hart,,  to 
Mildred,  only  daughter  of  the  late  K’.cliaril  Grant,  Esq., 
of  Chaley  Ball. 

A mist  passed  across  Edward  Reeve’s  sight, 
his  face  was  very  white,  and  he  sat  quite 
motionless.  Presently  he  quietly  laid  aside 
the  paper,  and  shielded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  ; 
a low  “ God  help  me  ! ” escaped  from  his  lips, 
had  it  been  a shriek  it  would  not  have  told 
more  plainly  of  acute  pain.  He  sat  so,  in 
thought  or  prayer,  or  perhaps  only  in  suffering, 
for  about  half  an  hour,  then  he  rose  and 
fetched  his  desk.  He  took  out  first  a little 
paper  packet,  opened  it,  and  let  Mildred's 
bright  hair  curl  round  his  finger.  If  ho  had 
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put  his  thoughts  into  words  ho  would  have 
said  that  she  who  had  been  the  star  of  his  life 
was  indeed  too  bright  for  him,  that  it  was  per- 
haps well  for  her  that  she  had  been  uutnie.  lie 
raised  the  hair  for  an  instant  to  his  lips,  and 
then  dropped  it  gently  into  the  tire,  where  the 
flames  sprung  up  crackling  to  meet  it,  next  he 
burnt  the  few  scraps  ho  had  of  her  writing, 
and  lastly  opened  his  blotting-book  and  wrote 
as  follows  : — 

Deaii  Sir, — I have  reconsidered  my  deci- 
sion, and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  change  my 
miud,  1 shall  be  happy  to  accompany  your  son 
to  Pau  for  the  winter,  and  prepare  him  for 
Oxford.  I can  be  ready  to  start  any  day  next 
week  that  may  suit  you. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  Reeve. 

The  note  was  finished  and  Edward  Reeve 
rvent  out  and  posted  it.  Returning,  he  smoked 
for  an  hour  or  two  so  energetically  that  the 
room  was  in  a cloud,  and  then  he  went  to  bed, 
and  drew  the  clothes  over  his  head,  and  cried 
like  a child. 

CHAPTER  II. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Reeve,  I’ve  found  out  who 
those  people  are,  and  what’s  more,  I’ve  seen 
them.” 

The  speaker,  a lad  of  seventeen,  with  a 
frank  English  face,  a delicate  skin,  now 
suffused  with  colour,  and  curly  hair,  met  and 
joined  his  tutor,  Edwaird  Reeve,  as  he  turned 
into  the  Place  Royal,  Pau,  on  his  way  to  the 
Hotel  de  France.  They  did  not  live  there, 
but  came  every  day  from  their  lodgings  to  dine 
at  the  table-d’hdte  for  the  sake  of  sociability. 
Gilbert  lilake’s  curiosity  had  been  aroused  by 
a telegram  received  by  Monsieur  Gardere, 
ordering  rooms  for  an  English  family  who 
would  arrive  at  Pau  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
lacking  any  other  object  for  a walk,  he  had 
strolled  through  the  park  to  the  station  to 
meet  the  only  train  from'  Paris,  and  as  it 
seems,  had  had  his  curiosity  gratified  by  a 
sight  of  the  party. 

“ They’re  bride  and  bridegroom  honeymoon  - 
ing,  Mr.  Reeve — the  courier  told  me.  At 
least  not  quite  honeymooning,  I suppose,  for 
the  mother’s  with  them,  and  I heard  some- 
thing about  a step-father  eoming.” 

“ You’ll  want  a dozen  rnothers-in-law"  to 
look  after  you  and  your  wife  w hen  your  time 
comes  for  honeymooning,  if  you  go  on  as  you 
are  doing  now?,”  said  Mr.  Reeve  jokingly  • 

’ as  l live,  I believe  you’ve  been  playing  at 
Quillo  in  your  great-coat.” 


“ No,  I haven’t,”  laughed  the  boy  ; “ but 
I’ll  toll  you  wlmt  I did  do.  I meant  to  have 
come  back  in  the  ’bus,  but  it  was  full,  so  I ran 
all  the  wray  and  got  hero  in  time  to  see  them 
get  out.  The  bride  was  so  pretty,  ami  they 
are  not  going  to  stay,  so  it  was  nry  only  way 
to  make  sure  of  having  another  look  at  her, 
but  I’ve  not  had  time  to  eool  yet.” 

“ The  most  idiotic  proceeding,”  began  Mr. 
Reeve,  looking  at  the  boj^s  erimson  forehead  ; 
then  checking  himself  as  if  he  thought  he  was 
lecturing,  he  added,  “better  not  do  it  again, 
Gilbert  ; if  you  are  so  imprudent  you  will  do 
away  with  all  the  good  of  Pau,  and  you  are  so 
wrell  now.” 

Gilbert  might  perhaps  have  blushed,  but 
that  he  eould  not  grow'  redder  than  he  already 
was  ; instead,  he  tried  to  ehange  the  subject. 
“The  bride  really  is  a stunner.  Such  eyes, 
and  such  hair.  Her  mother,  if  she  is  her 
mother,  is  quite  a young  wroman,  not  above 
forty,  I should  think.  I didn’t  hear  her  name, 
the  eourier  only  said,  S Sir  Edw'ard  and  Lady 
Li  fibril.’  ” 

c ‘ Sir  who  ? ” Mr.  Reeve  turned  to  him 
with  awakened  interest. 

“ Oh  ! I forgot  to  tell  you,  they’re  Sir 
Edward  and  Lady  Lifford  on  their  wedding 
tour.  He  is  to  dine  at  the  table-d’hote 
to-night,  the  ladies  said  they  would  not  come 
dow'n.” 

Mr.  Reeve  turned  away.  He  felt  sick  at 
heart.  Why  should  they,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  have  erossed  his  path  1 Mildred — he 
thought  bitterly — had  driven  him  out  of 
England,  and  now  she  must  needs  pursue  him 
here.  Before  he  had  recovered  himself  the 
table-d’hdte  bell  rang,  and  he  tinned  in  with 
Gilbert  and  took  his  place  at  dinner.  His 
neighbour  at  table,  a good-humoured  French- 
man with  whom  he  had  struck  up  an  intimacy, 
found  his  efforts  at  conversation  responded  to 
very  feebly  on  this  evening,  and  soon  notieed 
that  his  companion’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  a tall, 
rather  heavy-looking  Englishman  of  about 
sixty-five  w ho  sat  opposite,  making  poor  w'ork  of 
the  thin  soup  and  greasy  fish  placed  before  him. 
Edward  Reeve  knew  the  faees  at  table  well 
enough  to  be  sure  who  the  stranger  must  be. 
That  Mildred’s  husband  ! To  think  of  her,  in 
her  bright  youth  and  beauty,  sacrificed  to  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather!  To 
think  of  her  consenting  to  such  a sacrifice  on 
the  very  eve  of  liberty  ! Edward  Reeve  recol- 
lected bitterly  all  her  loving  words  to  him. 
When  he  burnt  her  hair  he  had  made  a fond 
foolish  excuse  to  himself  fur  not  destroying  the 
little  purse,  by  saying  that  he  had  promised 
her  to  keep  ic  always,  hut  now  he  thought  he 
would  burn  it  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  room. 
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What  had  it  been  but  the  frail  token  of  a lioklu 
lovo  1 Lady  Lifford  might  bo  di  inking  her  tea 
up-stairs,  but  Mildred — his  Mildred — with  her 
pure  love  and  clnld  like  faith,  could  never 
exist  again,  if  indeed  she  ever  had  existed 
except  in  his  own  fancy. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Sir  Klwwrd  rose, 
and  coming  round  to  Gilbert,  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

“ 1 beg  your  pardon,  but  1 fancy*  you  are  a 
son  of  my  old  fneud,  Gilbwrt  Blake.  Do  you 
know  if  your  father  was  at  Christchurch  in 
'110  and  ’21  1 ” 

Gilbert  coloured  and  answered,  and  the 
next  moment  he  had  accepted  Sir  Edward’s 
invitation  to  spend  the  evening  in  his  rooms. 
Minost  before  Mr.  Iteevo  had  caught  the  pur- 
port of  the  conversation,  he  found  himself 
included  in  the  invitation  ; which,  however, 
ho  declined,  pleading  a bad  headache,  and 
walked  home  to  his  rooms  chafing  inwardly. 
A headache  ! The  Liffonls  were  only  passing 
through  Pan,  and  that  headache  should  last 
until  they  were  fairly  gone  ; he  could  not,  no 
ami  ho  would  not,  meet  Lady  Lifford.  lie 
tried,  with  indifferent  success,  to  devote  himself 
to  his  l>ooks  till  Gilbert  came  home,  and  then 
refrained  from  all  questions  as  to  how  the 
evening  had  been  spent.  It  was  rather  a relief 
that  Gilbert  Heemed  disposed  to  be  a good  deal 
less  communicative  than  usual.  He  volun- 
teered no  account  of  his  visit,  and  few  words 
were  exchanged  before  the  two  gentlemen 
parted  for  the  night. 

Next  morning,  as  Mr.  Reeve  was  sitting 
doggedly  down  to  his  books  immediately  after 
breakfast — Gilbert’s  studies  did  not  begin  till 
later  m tho  day — a little  pink  note  was  put 
uito  his  hand.  The  contents  were  as  follows 

Hotel  tie  France,  Tuesday. 

Dear  Mr.  Reevr, — If  you  can  spare  tho 
tune  it  would  be  very  kind  of  you  to  call  here 
to-day  between  11  and  1 o’clock.  I have 
several  things  to  say  to  you,  ami  greatly  wish 
to  see  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mn.i>ut:;>  Lii-toud. 

Edward  Reeve  groaned  in  spirit.  Was  it 
not  enough  for  Mildred  to  have  Wasted  tho 
best  years  of  his  life,  that  she  must  persecute 
him  so  ? Or  was  she  in  trouble,  ami  had 
some  shadow  of  her  old  trust  nude  her  send  for 
him  in  her  distress  ! It  did  not  signify,  in 
oitlior  case  he  must  obey  her  summons,  for  ho 
could  not  confess  himself  too  weak  to  bear  to 
see  her. 

At  half-past  eleven  he  presented  himself  at 
the  door  of  tho  Hotel  de  France,  and  asked  for 
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Lady  Lifford.  Miladi  was  at  home,  Mon  iciir 
would  find  her  apartment  uu  if  he 

would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  walk  uje 
s tails.  The  apartment  floor  was  open*  d by  an 
English  lady’s-in  ml,  who  showed  him  into  tiie 
sitting-room,  and  departed  without  Announcing 
him,  closing  the  door  softly  behind  her. 

On  a low  chair  before  tho  lire  sat  Mildred, 
rending.  She  had  not  heard  him  enter,  and 
for  a second  he  w itched  her  in  silence.  1’iie 
firelight  was  gleaming  on  hair  as  bright  an  l 
luxuriant  as  ever,  but  he  could  see  that  the 
hand  held  up  to  shade  her  face  lu<t  grown 
whit*  ami  thin,  the  face  too  was  paler  than  it 
used  to  bo,  and  ho  fancied  that  the  lines  of  tho 
month  had  a look  of  sadness  that  they  were 
strangers  to  on  that  day  four  years  ago — 
remembered,  ah,  how  vividly — when  site  ha  1 
sat  at  his  feet  in  the  schoolroom  at  Cl;  dev 
Hall. 

Awkwardly  enough  lie  advanced  toward# 
the  fireplace,  but  at  tho  first  step  .Mild red 
looked  up,  and  the  old  beautiful  eyes  met  his. 
She  coloured  violently  as  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  held  out  her  hand,  and  tiled  to  speak, 
but  the  effort  was  too  great,  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

A great  lump  stuck  in  Edward  Reeve’s 
throat  as  life  stood  looking  at  her,  quite  un- 
manned, ami  with  all  his  sternness  melted. 
“Tell  me  anything  you  like,”  ho  said,  gently  ; 
‘Mon’t  grieve  so,  I did  not  come  hero  to  blame 
you.” 

Rut  Mildred  did  not  hear,  sho  was  strug- 
gling with  her  sobs.  “ I beg  your  pardon,” 
she  managed  at  last  to  gasp  out.  “ It  is  so 
foolish,  but  1 have  been  ill,  and — and  tin* 
happy.”  All  at  once  she  turned  so  pale  that 
he  thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  Instinct- 
ively he  put  out  his  ana  to  support  her, 
perhaps  she  mistook  the  gesture,  she  turned 
towards  him,  gave  one  look  up  to  the  familiar 
face  with  its  expression  of  unchanged  tender- 
ness, and  burst  out  crying  again  with  lifer 
he.nl  on  his  breast. 

For  once  in  Edward  Reeve’s  life  ho  lost  all 
povv  er  of  self-control.  V way  went  every  thought 
of  what  was  duo  to  her  and  to  himself;  away 
went  prudence — swallowed  tip  in  his  great  love 
and  grief  for  her.  “ Mildred,  Mildred,”  lie 
cried  with  ail  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  clasp- 
ing her  to  his  hunt,  he  showered  down  kisses 
upon  her  hair.  For  one  instant  lie  hold  her 
in  that  position,  the  next  the  door  opened, 
and  Sir  Edward  Lifford  walked  innocentlv  into 
tho  room. 

Mr.  Reeve  released  Mildred.  The  moment 
of  passion  had  parsed,  and  shame  overcame 
him  at  tho  sight  of  the  mail  he  h id  wronged. 
Rut  he  must  shield  Mildred  if  he  could,  so  he 
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advanced  towards  Sir  Edward,  a certaiji  dig- 
nity of  manner  concealing  his  real  feelings. 

“I  dale  not  ask  your  forgiveness,”  lie  said, 
“you  can  hardly  think  my  conduct  more 
reprehensible  than  I sec  it  to  have  been.  I 
have  been  culpably  forgetful  of  my  duty,  and 
1 am  deeply  sensible  of  it.  All  I can  venture 
to  ask  you,  Sir  Edward,  is  to  let  your  just 
anger  fall  upon  me,  and  not  upon  your  wife.” 

“Upon  my  wife?”  repeated  Sir  Edward, 
opening  bis  honest  eyes  very  wide  at  this 
grandiloquent  speech,  and  looking  curiously 
peaceable.  “ What  in  the  world  has  Lady 
Lifford  to  do  with  it?  Do  you  suppose, 
young  man,  that  1 make  her  responsible  for 
the  freaks  and  follies  of  any  young  lady  she 
has  the  charge  of?” 

Unbounded  astonishment  took  possession  of 
Mr.  Reeve’s  face,  he  looked  at  Mildred,  almost 
doubting  his  own  sense  of  bearing. 

“Is  not  she — do  you  mean — is  not  this 
Lady  Lifford  ? ” he  stammered  at  last,  in  dire 
confusion. 

“ No  ! here  is  Lady  Lifford,  if  you  please,” 
said  a cheery  voice,  and  a blooming  woman, 
fat,  fair,  and  forty,  with  the  rosiest  cheeks  and 
the  merriest  smile,  walked  into  the  room. 

“ Mr.  Reeve,  what  have  you  been  saying  to 
distress  Miss  Grant  so  ? ” 

“ My  dear,  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
understand  what  Mr.  Reeve  means,  be  hanged 
if  I can,”  said  Sir  Edward,  and  sat  himself 
down  stolidly  upon  an  ottoman. 

Rut  Edward  Reeve  had  turned  to  Mildred, 
and  drawn  her  again  into  his  arms  before 
them  all.  “My  darling,  tell  me  only  one 
thing,”  he  whispered,  “do  you  belong  to  me 
still  7” 

And  Lady  Lifford  laid  hands  on  Sir  Edward 
and  conveyed  him  and  herself  out  of  the  room, 
and  left  the  lovers  together. 

“And  so  you  forgive  me  my  little  plot,  do 
you,  Mr.  Reeve  ? ” laughed  Lady  Lifford, 
about  an  hour  later,  when  they  were  all  seated 
at  luncheon.  Mr.  Reeve  was  beaming.  His 
eyes  were  glittering  through  his  spectacles  with 
their  old  twinkle,  and  the  excitement  had 
wrought  lip  hi3  spirits  to  a most  unwonted 
pitch. 

“ I am  ready  to  forgive  your  ladyship  any- 
thing,”  he  replied,  “but  I confess  a great 
deal  that  has  happened  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension.” 

‘ ‘ Your  wits  are  wool-gathering,  I am  afraid  ; 
but  here  comes  your  pupil  to  look  after  his 
tutor.  Perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  enlighten 
you.” 

Gilbert’s  handsome  face  showed  itself  at  the 
door.  With  laughing  eyes  and  outstretched 
hands  he  walked  up  to  his  tutor. 
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“ May  I congratulate  you,  Mr.  Reeve  ? I 
was  not  far  wrong,  waJ  I,  in  telling  Lady 
Lifford  that  I thought  you  were  still  wearing  the 
wallow  for  a young  lady  yon  had  been  engaged 
to  (that’s  why  he  tyrannised  over  me  so),”  he 
added,  in  a comic  aside  to  Lady  Lifford. 

“ Wrong,  no  ! but  how  in  the  world  did 
you  know  anything  about  it  ? ” 

“ Sir,  you  have  a sister,  I have  a mother, 
they  know  each  other,”  said  Gilbert,  dramati- 
cal ly. 

“Come,  come,”  said  Lady  Lifford,  “ you 
talk  as  if  I had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  let  you  carry  off  all  the  credit 
of  this  happy  denouement.” 

“No,”  said  Gilbert,  folding  his  hands 
resignedly;  “ I knew  no  names,  and  little 
thought,  in  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  when  I 
came  up  last  night  with  Sir  Edward,  that  I was 
being  led  into  a plot  which  would  end  in  my 
being  left  tutorless,  and  probably  plucked.” 

“ Re  quiet,  sir,  and  let  me  tell  my  story  to 
Mr.  Reeve,”  said  Lady  Lifford,  good-humour- 
edly ; “I  had  no  idea  of  taking  my  niece 
abroad  to  try  what  change  of  climate  would  do  „ 
for  her  without  knowing  what  the  complaint 
was  that  came  upon  her  so  queerly  last  Ohrist- 
mas-day.  So  by  degrees  I persuaded  her  to 
confide  in  me,  and  1 have  been  on  the  look-out  1 
for  you  since.  When  I heard  what  Giblert  1 
(Mr.  Blake,  1 beg  your  pardon,  I knew  your  1 
father  so  well  in  old  days),  what  Gilbert  told 
me,  I put  two  and  two  together,  and  it 
flashed  upon  me  all  at  once  that  it  was  my  ! 
marriage  you  had  heard  of  and  mistaken  for  Mil- 
dred’s. My  poor  brother  had  quarrelled  with 
me  years  ago  about  money  matters,  and  his 
wife  never  forgave  me  till  the  other  day,  so  it 
was  no  wonder  you  had  never  heard  at  Chaley 
Bridge  of  a Mildred  Grant  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, and  I thought  that  you  might  not  know 
that  the  Grants  had  been  Richards  always 
from  father  to  son.  Gilbert  confided  to  me 
that  he  had  taken  Mildred  for  me  at  the 
station,  and  described  her  to  you  accordingly. 

So  you  see  it  was  irresistible  to  write  you  a note 
just  a little  more  intimate  than  I should  natu- 
rally have  sent,  and  to  take  care  that  Mildred 
should  be  in  the  drawing-room  to  receive  you. 
Gilbert  was  a good  boy  and  held  his  tongue, 
and  you  and  Mildred  proved  yourselves  quite 
equal  to  the  situation.” 

Lady  Lifford  made  a curtsey  to  her  niece  ; 
who,  between  her  smiles,  and  her  tears,  and 
her  blushes,  looked  a very  charming  picture  of 
confusion. 

‘ ‘ Haw,  haw  ! ” Sir  Edward’s  loud  laugh 
rang  through  the  group,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  had  previously  had  a clear  idea  of  what  was 
going  on.  “ Best  joke  I ever  heard,  thought 
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I was  going  to  call  him  out  fur  kissing  my 
wife,  eh  1 ” 

“ Allow  mu  to  kiss  her  hand,  this  time  in 
your  presence,  Sir  Edward,”  paid  Mr.  Reeve, 
with  unprecedented  gallantry,  and  minting  die 
action  to  the  word.  lie  retained  her  hands  m 
his  after  raising  his  head,  as  he  said,  *'  My 
dear  Lady  Li dord,  you  have  been  a sort  of 
Providence  to  us  both,  l don’t  k non  how  I 
shall  over  thank  you,  but  it  will  take  a long 
time,  and — it’s  surely  not  true  that  you  are 
going  to  leave  Pan  tomorrow  ! ” 

“ Not  we,”  rejoined  Lady  Lillbrd,  with  a 
merry  laugh  ; “ Providence  will  not  desert 
you  so  soon  as  all  that.  Mo  are  only  abroad 
for  pleasure,  Sir  Edward  says  he  likes  Pau, 
and  l intend  to  stay  for  the  wedding.” 

Win  iiu'.ed  Rom  nsox. 

A CHAPTER  ON  IIORSE  SHOWS. 

Wmtiv  the  land  few  years  there  has  been  a 
mania  for  shows  ; we  have  had  dog  shows, 
donkey  shows,  baby  bIiows,  and  last,  not  least, 
horse  shows.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
shows  are  highly  beneficial,  as  they  tend  to 
improve  the  breed  of  at  least  tho  canine, 
asinine,  and  eipiine  race,  a consummation  de- 
voutly to  bo  wished  for,  moro  especially  in  the 
last-mentioned  ease.  For  tho  last  tive-and- 
thirty  years  tho  exportation  of  horses  from 
England  into  Franc**,  Russia,  America,  and 
Germany  lias  been  great  ; ami  in  tho  year 
1830,  522  horses  were  sent  from  this  country 
into  France.  During  that  year  Baron  Biel, 
who  was  one  of  the  great  supporters  of  tho 
turf  in  Germany,  and  onu  of  tho  largest  public 
breeders,  purchased  upwards  of  thirty  tho- 
rough-bred  English  mares  of  the  best  blood,  in 
addition  to  the  well-known  horse  the  General, 
once  so  much  talked  of  at  Newmarket,  whose 
stock  was  very  fine.  On  behalf  of  tho  Swedish 
Government,  Colonel  Liljestolpo  and  Mr. 
Beyer  also  that  year  purchased  some  of  the 
stoutest  and  soundest  of  our  horses  ; Count 
NV  oronzow  also  increased  his  Russian  stud  by 
importations  from  England,  an  example  fol- 
lowed by  tho  Duke  of  Holstein  Augusteiiburg, 
who,  from  tho  high  price  be  gave,  ami  the 
blood  ho  selected,  soon  established  the  finest 
stud  on  the  Continent.  John  Avery,  Ls q. , of 
Hiekesfortl,  Virginia,  who  was  the  purchaser 
of  Godolphin  and  many  valuable  mares,  had 
tho  misfortune  to  have  them  all  killed  on  their 
passage  to  America.  Among  others  who  were 
the  first  to  improve  their  breed  of  horses,  may 
lio  mentioned  Baron  Hertefeldt,  Bunm  Lowen- 
berg,  and  Count  Seaeeliimw,  Since  that  year 
tho  annual  exportation  has  not  only  increased 
wonderfully,  but  the  prices  given  by  foreigners 


fur  English  bones  and  mares  appear  to  be 
almost  fabulous,  and  it  it  therefore  high  time 
that  our  countrymen  should,  m a mtuoual 
point  of  view,  come  forward  and  preserve  a 
breed  of  racehorses,  hunters,  hacks,  carri  t e, 
ami  cavalry  horses  that  oncu  defied  the  wur!  1. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  con- 
nected with  horse  shows  is,  th  it  it.  puts  cvi  ry 
breeder  upon  his  mettle  to  procure  the  very 
best  blood,  and  if  lie  lm-S  failed  to  attend  to 
tins  niOifc  important  point,  the  error  is  disco- 
vered when  he  finds  Lift  animals  pass,  unnoticed 
without  prizw  or  recommendation.  It  often 
happens  that  men  consider,  because  they  havo 
been  led  to  give  large  prices,  that  tlmir  horses 
are  tile  ‘ 1 womb  r of  wonders,”  as  a Yorkshire- 
liiMi  named  one  of  liu  load- tern  ; ami  it  is  only 
by  competition  that  the  conceit  can  be  taken 
out  of  these  moneyed  men.  Upon  tho  subject 
of  price  very  little  substantial  information  i.s 
to  be  derived  ; for  even  if  one  horse  formed  a 
criterion  for  the  value  of  another,  still  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  Hold  are  so 
very  different,  that  tho  better  horse  i.s  often- 
times obtained  for  tho  smaller  price.  Neither 
does  ouo  description  of  horse  form  any  guide 
in  tho  purchase  of  another  ; no  one  in  buying 
a racehorso  would  reason  As  to  his  price  by 
analogy  to  wdiat  he  paid  for  a roadster  ; nor, 
again,  will  the  price  of  the  cart-horse  be  any 
guide  in  purchasing  a hunter  ; therefore,  inde- 
pendently of  tho  circumstances  attending  each 
sale,  each  class  of  horses  must  havo  a separite 
scale  of  prices.  The  value  of  a racehorse  lias 
never  been  defined  ; wo  read  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  present  day  giving  fifteen 
hundred  guineas  for  yearlings,  and  nine  or  ten 
thousand  for  three  years  old  ; hunters,  too, 
vary  much  in  price,  depending  upon  tho  whim 
of  the  purchaser,  the  independence  of  the 
seller,  and  tho  character  of  the  horse.  No  one 
wdl  suppose  that  the  celebrated  buggy  horse, 
Coventry,  for  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  Lord 
Ongley  gave  a thousand  guineas,  was  intrin- 
sically worth  that  sum  ; for  whatever  might  bo 
his  symmetry,  his  action  could  not  bear  any- 
thing like  a relative  proportion  to  the  price  ; 
and  if  a buggy  horse  can  be  purchased  for  forty 
pounds  which  can  trot  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
an  hour  in  harness,  what  more  could  Coventry 
do,  even  if  the  owner  had  given  t<  n thousand 
guineas  for  him  i As  Hudibras  wadi  said  : — 
Tin*  value  of  a tiling 
Is  juat  what  it  will  bring  ; 

and  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  a horse,  bo 
he  hunter,  hack,  or  for  harnesa,  is  to  impure, 
not  what  the  dealers  sell  him  fur.  but  what 
tlmy  will  give  for  him  w hen  ollered  to  tin  in 
for  sale.  This  is  the  nWi  ul f arum  part>  m of 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  course  of  our 
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progress  through  the  world  ; and  it  is  not 
until  a man  lias  both  bought  and  sold  horses 
that  he  gets  both  his  eyes  open,  and  is  able  to 
form  that  calm  unbiassed  judgment  which  is 
so  essential  in  all  transactions  where  self  in- 
terests are  concerned.  He  then  finds  that  it 
is  not  because  he  gave  a fancy  price  that  he 
is  to  be  equally  fortunate,  as  the  original 
seller,  in  obtaining  a purchaser  on  similar 
terms  ; but  lie  finds  that  if  he  wants  to  dispose 
of  liia  horse,  he  must  look  to  its  actual  value, 
and  that,  though  he  may  buy  at  his  own  price, 
he  cannot  sell  at  his  own  as  well.  Hunters  are  j 
perhaps  more  subject  to  variation  in  price  than 
any  other  breed  of  horses,  except  racehorses  ; 
but  here  as  much,  if  not  more,  depends  upon  j 
the  character  of  the  owner  than  on  the  animal. 

A good  rider  will  purchase  a young,  raw  horse,  , 
with  the  capabilities  of  making  a hunter,  for 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  ; and  having  passed  him  . 
through  the  different  stages  of  his  education, 
will  sell  him  to  an  inferior  horseman  for  three 
times  that  sum,  who,  on  again  offering  him 
for  sale,  will  seldom  have  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  what  he  gave.  Doubtless  he  may  be 
lucky  enough  to  do  so,  but  this  will  mostly  be 
found  to  be  the  exception,  and  not  the  general 
rule.  That  good  horses  Will  always  command 
good  prices  is  a very  hackneyed  truism  ; but 
what  one  man  thinks  a very  good  one,  another 
man  may  think  a very  bad  one  ; and  there 
is  not  one  among  us  who  has  not  got,  or  has 
not  had,  the  “best  horse  in  England,”  in  his 
own  opinion.  The  test  of  all  this  can  be 
proved  at  the  Horse  Show,  where  the  judges, 
selected  from  the  most  honourable  and  impar- 
tial of  our  sportsmen,  figuratively,  if  not 
literally,  “ put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.” 
Form  and  action  are  the  first  things  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  noble  animal,  and  Virgil’s 
description  of  a colt  of  superior  breed  may 
not  be  out  of  place  : 

Continuo  jiecoris  generosi  pullus  in  arris 

Altius  ingreditur  et  raollia  crura  reponit, 

Primus  et  ire  viam  et  lluvios  tcntare  minaces 

A inlet,  et  ignoto  sese  committere  ponti : 

Nec  van  us  horret  strepitus. 

The  above  description  shows  that  the  Mantuan 
poet  thoroughly  understood  his  subject.  Many 
horsemen,  indeed,  feel  to  their  cost,  the  want 
of  the  “altius  ingreditur”  and  the  “mollia 
crura;”  and  in  the  absence  of  those  essential 
qualities,  no  horse  can  carry  his  burthen 
pleasantly,  give  satisfaction  to  his  rider, 
or  gain  a prize  at  a horse  show.  A well- 
proportioned  horse  consists  in  the  body  and 
limbs  forming  a perfect  square,  but  with 
this  proportion,  he  may  be  either  a short- 
backed  horse  or  a long  one.  The  cause  of 


this  difference  lies  in  the  position  of  the 
shoulders,  and  the  length  of  the  hip  to  the 
croup  bone.  Thus,  if  the  shoulders  are  up- 
right and  the  croup  short,  the  back  will  con- 
sequently be  long.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
shoulders  lie  backward,  and  the  hip  be  far 
advanced  towards  the  ribs  (commonly  called 
ribbed  home),  the  back  will  be  short,  and  this 
latter  proportion  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
useful.  The  most  beautiful  heads  are  distin- 
guished by  bold  and  prominent  eyes,  flat  and 
broad  forehead,  straight  nose,  wide,  capacious, 
and  flexible  nostrils,  thin  lips  and  deep  mouth  ; 
and  an  animal  with  the  above  qualities  is 
seldom  a bad  one,  as  they  may  generally  be 
considered  as  a pretty  sure  index  of  superior 
bodily  powers.  Lofty  withers,  with  shoul- 
ders lying  back,  is  the  form  more  frequently 
sought  after  than  met,  and  no  animal  "with 
perpendicular  shoulder  blades  will  ever  be 
favourably  noticed  at  a horse  show.  The  ribs 
should  be  round  and  capacious,  and  the  back 
should  sink  by  a gentle  declivity  from  the 
withers  ; the  hips  should  be  low,  and  pretty 
close  to  the  ribs,  while  the  thighs  should  be 
broad  and  muscular,  the  hocks  broad  and" 
flat,  the  legs,  below  tlin  hock,  should  be  broad 
also,  the  tail  should  issue  high  from  the  croup, 
rather  descending  at  the  point.  When  viewed 
in  front,  the  legs  should  be  perfectly  straight, 
the  toes  turning  neither  inwards  nor  outwards. 
It  would  be  entering  too  much  into  the  veteri- 
nary art  were  we  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
the  anatomy  of  that  most  important  part  of 
the  animal,  the  foot,  which,  though  originally 
perfect,  is  often  rendered  imperfect  by  the 
want  of  skill  of  the  blacksmith,  who,  by 
bidding  defiance  to  nature,  counteracts  lier 
operations,  theories  and  practices  of  his  own, 
founded  on  blindness  and  conceit.  The 
more  we  examine  the  horse’s  foot,  the  more 
we  are  surprised  at  the  wonderful  arrange- 
ments and  adaptation  of  every  part  to  the 
office  it  has  to  perform,  and  the  more  we 
lament  the  ignorance  of  the  numskulls  who 
profess  to  shoe  horses  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, which  principles  involve  a contest  of  art 
against  nature. 

We  now  turn  to  the  support  that  has  been 
given  towards  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
borsos  in  this  country  by  bygone  monarchs. 

To  King  John  we  are  indebted  for  the  in- 
troduction of  one  hundred  selected  Flemish 
stallions,  which  mainly  contributed  to  the 
foundation  of  our  splendid  draught  horses  ; 
Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  did  all  in  their 
power  to  improve  English  horses  for  war  and 
agriculture.  Henry  VIII.  proliibited  the  ex- 
portation of  English  stallions,  and  also  caused 
an  Act  to  be  passed,  affixing  a certain  standard 
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of  height  for  every  »tn<l  hufwe,  below  which 
none  eouhl  ho  kept. 

During  the  reigns  of  J sines  and  Charles  I.., 
great  attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  onr  horses,  but  tho  melancholy  events  of 
the  civil  wars  diverted  the  attention  of  tho 
people  from  such  a subject.  With  the  Resto- 
ration things  brightened,  and  Charles  11. 
became  a more  determined  friend  to  the  im- 
provement of  tho  breed,  tli  in  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  dispatched  his  Master  of 
tho  Horse  to  the  Levant  to  purchase  tho  best 
horses  of  the  Barb  and  Turk  breeds,  and  in 
this  lie  was  spiritedly  emulated  by  tho  noble- 
men and  others  attached  to  his  Court.  In  tho 
death  of  Charles  tho  lovers  of  sport  experienced 
a severe  loss,  for  neither  the  bigoted  James, 
nor  the  restless  and  active  William  111  turned 
their  attention  practically  to  it  : hence  tho  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  horses  was  at  a stand 
still.  Towards  tho  latter  end  of  tho  reign  of 
Queen  Anno  commenced  a new  era  in  the  breed- 
ing of  horses,  by  the  importation  of  the  cele- 
brated Dailey  Arabian.  For  a century  previous, 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  East  had  been 
ransacked  for  the  finest  animals  that  were  to 
be  mot  with  ; nor  had  the  stud  of  Arabia  been 
altogether  neglected,  for  James  1.  had  im- 
ported one,  for  which  ho  gave  tive  hundred 
guineas,  at  that  time  a most  extravagant  price. 
The  speculation,  however,  did  not  succeed  ; 
indeed  the  merits  of  the  breed  were  not  fairly 
tried  ; for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  then 
considered  the  best  j lidge  of  horseflesh  in  the 
kingdom,  was  loud  in  his  censure  of  tho  king’s 
importation,  which  consequently  fell  into 
neglect,  nor  have  wo  any  account  whatever  of 
his  produce.  This  fiilure  discouraged  any 
further  attempts  in  the  same  quarter,  until 
Mr.  Harley,  thinking  that  the  experiment  had 
not  been  snlliciently  tried,  ventured  on  another 
attempt,  which  proved  eminently  successful. 
He  had,  in  the  first  instance,  much  prejudice 
to  contend  with,  but  no  sooner  were  the  stock 
of  his  Arabian  generally  known,  than  his  fame 
was  at  once  established,  an  1 mares  flocked 
in  to  him  from  all  quarters.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  notice  the  various  importa- 
tions which  shortly  afterwards  took  place  from 
Arabia,  ami  the  celebrity  of  the  various  horses  ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  this  cross 
produced  an  animal  infinitely  superior  in  form, 
speed  and  stoutness,  to  anything  which  had 
before  appeared  in  England  ; and  there  are 
none  of  the  thoroughbred  horses  of  the  present 
day  which  have  not  more  or  less  of  Arabian 
blood,  whilst,  by  injudicious  admixture,  horses 
of  every  other  description  have  been  improved, 
and  many  of  our  stoutest  breeds,  and  best 
adapted  to  hard  work,  may  boast  a remote  | 


descent  from  the  counters  of  Arabia.  The 
collective  term  whereby  the  Arabs  d<-.ii_rnato 
horses  in  general  is  Kliayl.  They  dUtnimtc 
them  commonly  into  live  great  races,  all  ori- 
ginally from  Ncjed,  and  they  h iv«  been  htti  ii- 
ons,  from  time  iniinemoii  u,  to  preserve  with  . 
religious  care  the  purity  of  tho  races.  The  I 
physical  qualities  which  the  Arabs  prize  moat 
are  found  in  the  laconic  verse  of  lloraei  , 

I’ulehnu  cluuca,  breve  quotl  caput,  arilua  cervix. 

Of  the  different  breeds,  the  races  of  Xejcd 
are  commonly  regardet  us  the  noblu.it  ; th  >se 
of  the  Hejjaz  as  the  handsomest  ; those  of 
Vernon  as  the  most  durable  ; t’  wtu  of  Syria 
as  the  richest  m colour  ; tin  ho  of  Mesopo- 
tamia as  the  most  quiet  ; those  of  Egypt  as 
the  swiftest  ; those  of  Earbaiy  as  the  most 
prolific,  and  those  of  Persia  and  Kurdestm  its 
the  most  warlike  all  of  which  qualities  many 
of  our  horses  descended  from  Arabian  blood 
possess,  and  of  a few  of  which  it  can  be  said, 
in  tho  words  of  tho  high-flown  Persian  poet, 
Ghefoori,  that  “ like  the  earth  itself,  always 
well  poised  in  his  motions,  not  less  rapid  than 
the  torrent  which  has  forced  its  bounds,  he 
equals  fire  in  ardour  and  wind  in  swiftness  , 
and  is  so  full  of  mettle,  that  quicksilver  ap- 
pears to  flow'  in  his  veins.” 

To  return  to  royal  patrons  of  the  stud.  Lit- 
tle or  nothing  was  done  during  the  reigns  of  the 
first,  second,  ami  third  Georges  ; but  m that 
of  George  IV'.  considerable  improvements  were 
made.  It, however,  remained  until  that  bright 
era,  which  dawned  when  our  most  gracious  s >ve- 
roign,  Queen  Victoria,  came  to  the  throne,  to 
introduce  that  which  had  long  been  desired, 
namely,  Exhibitions  of  Horses.  Within  tho 
last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  exhibitions  have 
been  held  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Liverpool, 
Derby,  Bristol,  Southampton,  Shrewsbury, 
Vork,  Northampton,  New'castle-upon-'L,  no, 
Norwich,  Exeter,  Windsor,  Lewes,  Gloucester, 
Lincoln,  Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Salisbury,  Ches- 
ter, and  London — every  one  contiibuting,  an  1 
the  last  one  most  of  all,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  horses.  During  six  years 
at  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  Carlisle,  Chelmsford, 
Salisbury,  ami  Chester,  not  less  than 
horses  were  exhibited,  independent  of  numer- 
ous ponies,  roadsters,  coach  horses,  hunting 
stallions,  harness  and  pony  mares  and  foals, 
Clysd  do  mares  tml  foals.  At  t ho  late  show 
at  Islington,  it  has  been  stated  by  some  clever 
statistician  that  there  were  as  many  line 
horses  shown  as  there  are  days  in  the  year, 
ami  as  many  ponies  as  there  are  « o ks 
VY  bother  such  is  the  emu  we  know  not  ; sn'fice 
it  tfo  say,  that  a more  splemlid  exhibition  never 
was  witnessed.  What  could  be  a grander 
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sight  than  to  see  Caractacus  (winner  of  the 
Derby  in  1802),  Diophant’is,  and  Scottish 
Chief  (we  adopt  the  phraseology  of  the  ring), 
who  were  placed  first,  second,  and  third  for 
the  thorough  - bred  stallion  stakes.  All  we 
trust  is,  that  these  handsome  and  powerful 
horses  will  remain  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 
Old  England. 

We  now  turn  to  the  hunters’  prize,  carried 
off  by  Ijord  Spencer’s  “ Brown  Stout.”  The 
altered  character  of  fox  hounds,  and  the  racing 
speed  at  which  they  go  in  most  of  the  “ shires,” 
compel  men  to  ride  a very  diflerent  class  of 
horse  to  what  they  did  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  ; for  while  stout- 
ness is  still  required,  blood  has  become 
essential.  In  some  old-fashioned  slow  hunt- 
ing country,  the  half-bred  animal  may  get 
along  tolerably  well,  especially  in  an  enclosed 
country,  if  he  is  a good  fencer  ; but  for 
Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  Northampton- 
shire, and  the  Yale  of  Berkeley,  the  hunter 
now  must  be  nearly  or  quite  thorough-bred. 
“ Brown  Stout,”  to  whom  the  first  prize  was 
allotted,  would,  with  a good  pilot,  be  a diffi- 
cult horse  to  beat  across  a hunting  country. 

The  prize  for  horses  best  calculated  to  be 
the  sires  of  roadsters  and  coaching  stock  was 
awarded  to  a strong  and  beautiful  animal 
called  “Quicksilver.”  A good  roadster  is 
more  difficult  to  breed  than  a hunter  : he 
must  be  perfect  in  all  that  relates  to  fine 
action,  temper,  symmetry,  and  size.  He 
must  be  of  an  average  height,  not  too  high 
nor  too  low,  and  avoiding  what  is  termed 
“daisy  cutting”  and  high  knee  pounding 
action  ; must  bo  able  to  go  smoothly  along  at 
a ten  mile  an  hour  pace  ; and  such  an  animal 
“Quicksilver”  is  likely  to  get.  The  coach 
horse  of  1805  is  as  unlike  that  of  1825  as 
the  brilliancy  of  gas  is  to  the  dull  rays  of  the 
bygone  oil  lamp,  the  Arrow  cutter  to  a Dutch 
galliot,  or  Adeline  Patti’s  splendid  voice  to  a 
street-barrow  tone.  And  as  three  hundred 
guineas  is  now  a low  figure  for  a pair  of  fine 
steppers,  it  requires  a first-rate  sire,  as  “Quick- 
silver ” will  no  doubt  prove,  to  keep  up  the 
breed  of  “ park  carriage  horses.” 

Among  the  ponies  were  some  very  clever 
specimens  of  those  animals  peculiar  to  our 
mountain  and  lowland  uncultivated  ranges, 
where  the  rough  grasses  furnish  excellent 
provender  for  this  hardy  race.  The  original 
pony  of  this  country  has  been  much  improved; 
the  natives  of  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire, 
that  scene  of  a monarch’s  rapacity,  plunder, 
and  devastation,  were  improved  by  the  presence 
of  “Old  Marske”  amongst  them;  the  Exmoor 
pony  by  an  infusion  of  thoroughbred  blood  ; 
the  Welsh  pony  by  being  crossed  of  the  Nor- 


wegian race.  Dartmoor  ponies  have  almost 
given  way  to  Dartmoor  sheep,  the  ilcsh  of 
which  is  highly  prized  in  the  metropolis.  The 
Highland  pony  still  retains  its  hardy  con- 
stitution, and  the  Shetland  pony  remains  a 
beautiful  ami  diminutive  specimen  of  that 
race  so  celebrated  in  the  Northern  isles. 

There  were  some  very  clever  cobs  and  gallo- 
ways at  the  Islington  Show.  The  cob  is  a very 
difficult  animal  to  breed,  as  it  should  com- 
bine steadiness  and  good  action  with  strength 
and  robustness  ; and  the  mention  of  this  com- 
pact animal  reminds  one  of  a circumstance  that 
occurred  some  years  ago.  An  elderly  country 
gentleman,  belonging,  as  a matter  of  course, 
to  Boodle’s  Club,  was  very  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a perfect  cob,  and  applied  to  a celebrated 
London  dealer  to  procure  him  one.  In  a few 
days  a letter  arrived  saying  that  one  of  the 
most  perfect  animals  ever  foaled  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  horse-dealer’s  yard.  The  old 
gentleman  made  the  best  of  his  way  there, 
and  was  shown  this  prodigy  of  nature,  as  he 
was  described  to  be. 

“ Look  at  his  form,  Eir.  ” 

“Rather  heavy  about  the  shoulder.” 

“ And  his  temper.” 

“ I should  say  rather  skittish,”  responded 
the  rural  gentleman. 

“Skittish!”  echoed  the  dealer.  “He’s 
admirable  in  his  manners  ; and  as  for  being 
quiet,  why  the  Bishop  of  Romford  could  ride 
him,  and  probably  will,  if  you  decline  him.” 

Although  the  country  gentleman  had  never 
heard  that  the  town  famed  as  the  birthplace 
of  Francis  Quarles,  and  now  celebrated  for  its 
brewery,  had  been  the  seat  of  episcopal  juris- 
diction, so  many  new  colonial  sees  had  been 
formed,  that  he  quietly  took  for  granted  the 
statement,  and  at  once  deprived,  as  he  thought, 
the  bishop  o:  his  equine  treasure.  Hence  the 
name  of  “The  Bishop  of  Romford’s  Cob,” 
which  was  given  by  Sir  Richard  Williams  Bul- 
keley  to  one  of  his  race  horses. 

The  Galloways  at  Islington  were  admirably 
suited  for  field,  road,  park,  or  ladies’  phaetons. 
They  were  deep  in  their  shoulders,  with  light 
necks,  small  heads,  and  magnificent  eyes,  such 
as  Byron  loved  to  describe  in  his  Eastern  hero- 
ines. We  now  approach  the  racing  trotters, 
who  figured  in  single  harness,  and  wonderfully 
well  did  they  perform  their  tasks ; they  would 
have  won  the  heart  of  many  a Yankee  sports- 
man at  Charleston  races.  Much  attention  was 
paid  to  a pair  of  Turkish  Arab  horses  imported 
from  Russia,  colour  iron  grey,  with  manes 
of  a darker  tint.  These  gentle,  graceful,  and 
beautiful  animals  were  greatly  admired  by 
many  of  the  fair  sex,  who  pronounced  them 
to  be  “darlings,”  and  who  sighed  to  sit  be- 
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hind  them  in  u light  open  phaeton  in  Hyde 
Park.  Probably  tlmy  will  bo  seen  there  next 
season,  as  they  aro  for  wile,  the  price  b«ing 
2001.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
speak  in  detail  of  the  various  e biases  of 
horses  exhibited,  but  we  can  fearlessly  assort, 
that  almost  every  one  possessed  some  merit, 
and  that  the  unsuccessful  candidates  need 
not  be  ashamed  if  they  did  not  carry  off  the 
honors  of  the  day.  Indeed,  to  them  we  vroul  1 
say,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Jonas,  than  whom  a 
more  zealous  friend  to  agriculture,  and  every 
thing  appertaining  to  it,  never  existed,  “ I 
feel  that  1 may  congratulate  the  promoters  of 
the  exhibition  on  the  great  improvement  w hich 
has  taken  place  in  the  exhibition  of  our  do- 
mestic animals  since  the  first  show  of  this 
society  ; and  if  it  were  not  considered  out  of 
place,  .1  would  beg  of  those  gentlemen  w ho  are 
unsuiGcessfnl  exhibitors,  not  to  complain  of  the 
judges*  decision,  but  carefully  to  examine  (and 
this  too  divested,  if  possible,  of  all  prejudice) 
tho  prize  animal  m the  different  classes  by 
which  their  own  animals  have  been  defeated, 
and  by  a careful  comparison  of  each  they  will  be 
able  to  discover  the  faults,  imperfections,  and 
malformations  of  their  own,  and  will  return 
homo  fully  determined  to  rectify  errors,  and 
thus  accomplish  ono  of  tho  great  aims  of  tho 
society,  viz.,  tho  improvement  of  the  breeds 
of  our  domestic  animals.’’  Although  the 
above  sensible  advice  was  applied  to  breeders 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  it  will  bo  equally 
applicable  to  those  who  breed  horses.  In 
treating  of  the  bleeding  of  horses  in  a national 
point  of  i iewq  wo  have  not  referred  to  tho 
great  diilieulty  that  has  existed  of  late  in  pro- 
em in"  horses  for  her  Majesty’s  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  artillery.  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  wo  think  very  wisely,  that  establishments 
should  bo  formed  in  England  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  such  horses.  The  horsos  might  be 
divided  into  three  or  four  classes,  artillery 
horses,  heavy  cavalry  horses,  intermediate 
cavalry  between  heavy  and  light,  and  horses 
for  lancer  and  hussar  regiments.  Olio  groat 
advantage  would  be,  tb.it  a better  class  of 
horse  coul  1 bo  bred  than  bought  for  the  money 
now  allowed  ; in  addition  to  which  the  horses 
could  be  broken  in  before  they  were  assigned 
to  regiments  by  lots.  The  system  has  been 
carried  ou  in  India,  and  in  foreign  countries, 
an  l there  seems  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  bo  attempted  in  tho  United  Kingdom.  Tim 
horse-shows  would  tend  very  much  towards 
assisting  such  an  establishment,  as  many  would 
be  ambitious  to  have  their  thorough  bred  stock 
purchased  by  Government.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
worth  tho  consideration  of  tho  authorities  at 
tho  Horse  Guards.  Hitherto  our  cavalry  has 
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boon  nil  tint  could  In  lequuol  , but  it  will 
not  do  to  allow  the  brood  ol*  horses  to  dt  g one- 
rate,  and  tho  evil  complained  of  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  go  toil  far. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  strongly  recommend 
tho  public  to  support  tho  horse  and  dog  show  s. 
Wo  are  deci  led  advocates  of  manly  exercises 
and  sports,  not  merely  because  history  informs 
us  that  they  were  encouraged  and  practised  by 
tho  most  refined  and  viituou.s  people  of  agu.s 
lung  since  gone  by,  bill  from  a just  sense  of 
tlmir  iiiqioriaiico  ill  the  formation  of  our  own 
national  character.  Not  only  were  tho  wisest 
and  hast  men  of  antiquity  tho  promoters  of 
them,  but  among  competitors  m the  exercise 
of  them  are  to  be  found  tlm  most  refined 
scholars  as  well  its  tlm  strictest  moralists  that 
adorned  tlm  ago  in  which  tlioy  lived.  Sports, 
indeed,  formed  part  of  their  national  solemni- 
ties ; and  the  authority  of  all  antiquity  con- 
vinces us,  that  the  energies  of  countries  nou- 
rished whilst  they  flourished,  and  decayed  as 
thuy  died  away.  Whetli*r,  then,  we  regard 
tho  interest  which  attaches  to  a line  collection 
of  horses,  or  the  purposes  served  by  it,  in 
bringing  together  specimens  of  the  beat  breed, 
required  to  support  our  national  character,  we 
may  safely  assert,  that  tlm  Exhibition  at  Isling- 
ton has  been  a perfect  success.  The  judges, 
selected  for  their  thorough  knowledge  of  horse- 
flesh, and  not  for  their  rank,  devoted  much  of 
tlmir  time  to  their  duties,  and  acquitted  them- 
selves most  satisfactorily.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  make  mention  of  tho  courtesy,  zeal,  and 
indefatigable  industry  of  the  Secretary  and 
Manager,  Mr.  Sidney.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment redounded  much  to  this  gentleman's 
credit.  \\  ar.i.uc  I*.  Lennox. 


ANA. 

A Delinquent  Nobleman. — The  recent 
scandals  which  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  names  of  certain  gentlemen  and  a 
certain  person  in  high  place,  fall  far  short  of 
the  case  of  an  Irish  peer  about  eighty  years 
ago.  It  appears  tint  in  tlm  year  173d  the 
then  Viscount  Strangfoid  was  suspended  from 
voting  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  in  conse- 
quence of  taking  a bribe  of  20,001)/.  in  the 
chancery  suit  of  ltoclifort  i\  Ely,  the  bribe  being 
given  by  Lord  Ely  in  consideration  of  baling 
granted  to  hiui  a decree  whereby  the  Castle 
Hume  Estate,  a property  of  largo  value,  was 
conveyed  to  Lord  Ely,  instead  of  to  the  right- 
ful owner,  Mr.  Gustavus  Ilume  lioohfort.  M l\, 
gran  Ison  of  Sir  Gustavus  Hume,  the  last  baro- 
net. Lard  Strangford  was  never  subsequently 
restored  to  his  seat  or  privileges  in  the  Irish 
House  uf  Lords. 
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Singular  Rksemelance. — It  is  uo  now 
tiling  to  say  that  twins  have  been  known  to  be 
actuated  by  the  same  impulses,  tastes,  and  de- 
sires, but  it  is  a rare  thing  to  hear  this 
averred  on  oath.  A case  of  the  kind,  however, 
occurred  in  a French  Court  of  Justice  quite  re- 
cently. Four  children,  Arthur  Persico,  aged 
eleven,  Prosper  Martcau,  aged  thirteen,  and 
two  twin  brothers,  aged  eleven  years  and  six 
mouths,  were  placed  before  the  magistrate  for 
stealing  sundry  articles  from  the  stalls  on 
which  they  were  exhibited.  Their  parents,  as 
is  customary  in  France,  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  as  civilly  responsible  The 
whole  of  them  confessed  to  their  offences,  and 
their  parents,  all  of  them  honest  workpeople, 
begged  the  magistrate  to  give  them  up  to  them, 

' an  l not  to  send  them  to  a house  of  correction. 
The  mother  of  the  twins  made  the  following 
curious  statement  concerning  them  : “ My 

two  children  are  twins,  and.,  strange  to  say, 
■whatever  one  does  the  other  does  also  ; they 
have  the  same  tastes,  the  same  habits,  the 
same  thoughts,  good  or  had  ; they  are  not 
vicious,  but  wlien  one  runs  away  from  home, 
the  other  follows  hum  Since  last  January, 
we  have  kept  them  shut  up  indoors  like  slaves 
to  keep  them  from  running  about  the  streets, 
and  getting  into  mischief.  My  husband  had 
decided  on  sending  them  to  sea,  for  we  had 
■ found  out  that  they  had  robbed  us  of  some 
small  coins  which  happened  to  he  left  about, 
but  we  had  no  idea  that  they  had  committed 
thefts  out  of  doors.  We  sent  them  to  the 
; national  schools,  but  we  know  now  they  have 
not  been  there  for  several  months  ; a boy 
named  Persico  corrupted  one  of  them,  and  the 
other  followed,  as  a matter  of  course.”  “You 
say,”  said  the  magistrate,  “that  your  children 
are  twins,  and  have  the  same  character  and  the 
same  tastes?”  “ Yes.  sir;  and  there  is  a sin- 
gular resemblance  in  their  actions,  thoughts, 
and  desires.  Thus  when  one  drinks,  the  other, 
who  may  be  in  another  room,  drinks  also. 
Under  the  same  conditions,  if  one  puts  a 
a finger  in  his  mouth,  the  other  does  likewise. 
If  .it  any  time  one  should  happen  to  run  away 
from  his  home  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
him,  fur  their  father  has  only  to  take  hold 
of  the  other,  and  he  will  lead  him  direct 
to  the  place  where  the  ru naway  may  then 
chance  to  be.” 

i 

LAURETTA. 

A TALE  OK  THE  MOSELLE. 

I. 

“TinrtsT  of  glory,  lust  of  pleasure,  greed  of  broad 
lands  battle-won, 

Mo.tal  sin  in  mitred  churchman  Mother  Church  doth 
name,  my  son 


Holding  up  the  cross-hound  image  of  the  King  whose 
crown  is  brier, 

Mildly  chid  Archbishop  Baldwin  thus  his  old  Cister- 
cian friar. 

Down  Moselle  to  Roman  Coblentz  wandering  from 
Roman  Trier, 

Filled  his  name  the  mouths  of  braggarts,  thrilled  the 
bated  breath  of  fear  ; 

Princely  was  his  hand  in  largess,  heavy  was  his  arm  to 
smite, 

And  his  will  was  leaded  iron,  like  the  mace  he  bore 
in  tight. 

ii. 

Sword  to  churchman’s  grip  forbidden,  he  could  wield 
the  trusty  raaee, 

Through  the  crashing  helm  and  vizor  crushing  in  the 
foeman’s  face  ; 

Ease  he  loved,  yet  gay  diversion,  when  his  sterner  wars 
were  o’er  : 

Deftly  he  could  plunge  the  lance-head  in  the  brain  of 
charging  boar. 

Through  the  huge  woods  of  Huusriicken  roamed  at 
large  the  stately  game  : 

Safe  the  red  deer  roved  and  jousted,  till  the  rev’reud 
huntsman  eaiue ; 

Safe  the  men-at-arms  that  fenced  him,  ere  he  hade  to 
cross  the  line, 

Fattened  on  the  burgher’s  larder,  kissed  his  maids, 
and  drank  his  wine. 

in. 

Red  with  corn  the  lands  of  Sponthemi  laughed  above 
the  rugged  dell 

Through  vine-vested  slopes  of  Trarbach  opening  out  to 
fair  Moselle, 

Laughing  eoni-lields,  housed  by  mourners,  for  the 
Count  of  Spontheiin  slept. 

And  in  Starkenburg’s  high  stronghold  ill  at  ease  liis 
widow  wept. 

“Thirst  of  glory,  lust  of  pleasure,  greed  of  broad 
lands  battle- won, 

Mortal  sin  in  mitred  churchmau  Mother  Church  doth 
name,  my  son  ; 

Covet  not  the  lands  of  Spontheiin,  nor  provoke  High 
Heaven  to  ire,” 

Thus  rebuk’d  Archbishop  Baldwin  still  his  old  Cis- 
tercian friar. 

IV. 

Where  the  wild  ridge  of  Hunsriicken  slopes  away  to 
uplain  plain, 

Rose  a lonely  hunting-castle,  watching  Spontheim’s 
rich  demesne  : 

Thence,  in  moonless  nights  of  winter,  told  in  hands  of 
twelve  or  ten, 

Lifting,  sacking,  haling,  burning,  prowled  abroad  th’ 
Archbishop’s  men  ; 

Vext  iri  soul,  the  widow’d  Countess  sent  complaint  to 
distant  Treves, 

Stoutly  swore  the  proud  Archbishop,  disavow’d  his 
lawless  knaves  : 

“ Sith  the  Countess  needs  protection,  let  her  cede  that 
border  field, 

Doing  to  the  Sec  due  homage,  so  the  Church  will  he 
her  shield.  ” 

v. 

“ Thou  beware  the  doom  ot  Eli,  judge  unjust  and 
wanton  priest  !” 

Spake  once  more  in  tears  and  trembling,  and  the  white 
confessor  ceased. 
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li  .11  a In  knew  t|1L-  right 
w Miau'n  tear  or  m mi  loan 
Hut  his  w il  i h<  art  ha  I lio 
WOlil  u.'s  wi!>  H. 


Young  and  flushed  with  fortune's  favour,  finned  in 
gallantries  and  war. 

Little  reek’d  that  haughty  churchman,  K me  wa» 
kind,  and  Home  was  far. 


ldumiui.1  I„r  the  depth  of 


Softly  uiov  d the  swee]  s to  music,  dashing  silver  f m 
the  git 

SWtly  shut  in  silken  curtains  IJWdwia'S  lal  lachii:  1 

I \vs  : 

Turning  with  the  Wading  rivjgj — misty  Inn  1 t.ie 
distance  fills  — 

Through  tlie  eoii'tint  viue-alot.es  ever,  and  the  ch.vig.eg 
folds  Of  hills  ; 


\ i. 

When  his  answer  came,  the  Cou  itc^s  jjui  kly  dtied  lur 
tears  of  rage, 

Lulled  Ins  seiT-esteeiTi  u.th  j.r  ihrs  of  buinuissinn, 
softly  sage. 

Calm  y shone  the  vernal  weather,  all  wis  peace  and  ail 
was  well. 

When  a gilded  karge  came  tloatiuj  d nu  t!ie  n.aH?.-*  of 
Moselle  ; 
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Till  the  ramparts  of  Berneastel,  blushing  in  the  even- 
ing light  ; 

Open’d  to  receive  their  liege-lord,  deigning  there  to 
pass  the  night, 

All  again  betimes  were  stirring,  for  the  goal  was  far 
Coblentz, 

tV here  should  come  on  high  state-matters  down  the 
Iihine  the  Prince  of  Merit/. 

On  and  on  they  move  hy  Trarbach — fell  great  shadows 
from  the  rock 

Where  the  river-mist  was  d unnest — all  at  once  there 
came  a shock : 

Sudden  stopt  the  barge  of  Baldwin,  grinding  on  some 
hindrance  dark, — 

T’was  a stout  chain -cable  stretching  just  below  the 
water-mark. 

While  the  crew  were  lost  in  wonder,  and  their  lord 
still  soundly  snored, 

Boats  came  swiftly  from  the  ambush,  leapt  a vizor’d 
crowd  on  board. 

Ere  his  hand  could  snatch  the  dagger,  fast  they  bound 
his  arms  and  eyes  ; 

Up  a pathway  steep  aud  stony  seemed  he  mounting  to 
the  skies. 


All  in  vain  he  stormed  and  threatened,  mute  the 
captors  were  as  death, 

O’er  a drawbridge  next  they  dragged  him,  through  a 
gateway,  scant  of  breath  ; 

Then  a winding  stair  confused  him,  then  a door  behind 
; him  ground, 

' On  a settle  then  they  placed  him,  and  he  saw  with  eyes 
unbound  : 

’Twas  a hall  with  arms  and  armour,  and  with  antler’ d 
trophies  stored, 

In  the  midst  a costly  service  graced,  with  wines  and 
meat,  the  hoard. 

At  the  hoard  two  seats  were  standing, — one  for  him, 
and  one — for  whom  ? 

i Yainly  call’d  Archbishop  Baldwin,  all  was  silent  as  the 
| tomb ; 

But  he  thought  from  out  the  arras  stole  a breath  of 
soft  perfume. 

Stamp’d  and  swore  the  stalwart  captive,  “Women  now 
make  sport  of  men, 

Spontheim’s  wild  eat,  Witch  of  Endor,  has  entrapp’d 
me  in  her  den  ; 

Up  that  cursed  Jacob’s  ladder  shame  it  was  my  weight 
to  drag, 

Though  I've  never  seen,  I’ll  wager  ’tis  a most  un- 
comely hag.” 

|! 

VIII. 

Then  stept  in  an  old  pursuivant,  vanished  all  those 
captors  mute, 

Bang  a laugh  behind  the  arras  like  the  tiulding  of  a 
lute  ; 

Next  a hand  a curtain  lifted  with  fair  fingers  tapering 
small, 

Next,  a nape  of  hair  peer’d  over,  golden  in  a golden 
caul  ; 

Then  a face,  brimful  of  laughter  hard  repressed,  turned 
sudden  round, 

! “Saints  and  angels  shield  us,”  muttered  Baldwin, 
j rooted  to  the  ground. 

On  that  dream  of  beauty  glided,  “See,  my  lord,  your 
ready  seat  ! 

Sponthriin  welcomes,  and  your  handmaid  begs  a grace 
before  the  meat.” 

Have  ye  seen  the  tamed  lion  crouching  at  his  keeper’s 

; feet  ? 
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So  arch  Countess  and  Archbishop  trysted  many  a sum- 
mer day, 

He  the  lion,  she  the  keeper,  lost  in  converse  grave  and 
gay- 

So  they  rode  and  hawk’d  together,  with  two  mounted 
grooms  to  see 

That  he  ’scaped  not ; hut  he  ’scaped  not,  for  he  cared 
not  to  he  free. 

IX. 

“ Lady  ! heart  and  soul  I love  thee.  Lady  ! give  one 
glimpse  of  hope. 

With  rich  presents,  warm  petitions,  I will  storm  my 
lord  the  Pope  ; 

I will  live  a plain  lay  baron,  change  the  crozicr  for  a 
sword  ; 

Ask  and  thou  shall  have:  thy  Baldwin  ne’er  forgot  his 
knightly  word.” 

“ Trier  is  rich,  some  marks  of  silver  w ould  redeem  my 
mortgag’d  land.” 

“Lady,  thine  are  all  my  coffers,  T hut  ask  thy  heart 
and  hand.” 

Still  with  hopes  and  fears  she  plied  him,  fanned  and 
chill’d  his  doting  flame. 

Till  were  signed  and  sealed  the  parchments,  and  the 
lordly  ransom  came. 

“ I have  done  thy  bidding,  lady,  let  me  claim  my  lips’ 
reward,’’ 

Started  back  Lauretta,  “Softly,  t’was  no  bargain,  good 
rr.y  lord. 

Gold  redeems  the  noble  captive,  ransom  buys  not 
love  nor  me  ; 

Thou  hast  paid,  Archbishop  Baldwin : I’m  content,  and 
thou  art  free.” 


X. 

Bound  and  blindfold  down  the  winding  stair  they 
dragg’d  him,  vizor’d  men, 

Down  that  cursed  Jacob’s  ladder  to  the  river-brink 
again  ; 

By  the  landing  where  he  left  it  waited  Baldwin’s 
pleasure-boat, 

Then  they  cheered  and  set  him,  bursting  with  his 
lonely  wrath,  afloat. 

Him  departed,  fair  Lauretta  to  her  limbs  the  weeds 
restored, 

Weeping  long  arrears  of  grief  out  in  the  chamber  of 
her  loid. 


XI. 

Watching  qunintly-gabled  Traben,  built  from  Bald- 
win’s lansorn  gold, 

Torched  on  high,  like  eagle’s  eyrie,  rose  a second, 
stronger  hold  : 

’Twas  yclept  the  lady’s  castle,  Trior’s  revenge  defying 
well  ; 

And  by  Traben,  like  a padlock,  forts  arose  to  shut 
Moselle. 

Woman’s  wit,  hy  beauty  aided,  thus  repose  and  treasure 
won  ; 

Penance  soothed  the  Holy  Father  for  the  trick  she 
played  his  son. 

Long  to  lads  that  dress  the  vineyards  silver-bodkin  d 
girls  shall  tell 

now  the  lady  of  that  castle,  frowning  over  fair 
Moselle, 

With  her  chains  across  the  current,  and  her  hair  of 
burnished  waves, 

Body  and  soul  enthrall’d  the  lion,  Bishop  Baldwin  of 
Treves. 
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CHATTER  I. 

The  first  link  in  the  extraordinary  chain 
of  events  which  I am  about  to  lay  before  the 
reader  it  a seemingly  slight  one.  It  consists 
in  the  fact  that  on  the  loth  of  April,  my 

watch  was  live  minutes  fast. 

A man’s  faith  in  his  own  watch  is  generally 
implicit.  Mine  writ  so  on  the  occasion  in 
question.  I felt  convinced  that  I ha  1 barely 
time  to  catch  the  7 p.  m.  down  train  from 
Waterloo. 

From  this  conviction  (which  was  erroneous) 
two  circumstances  resulted.  Firstly,  in  making 
arrangements  for  my  journey,  1 hurried  and 
over-heated  myself.  Secondly,  upon  reaching 
the  platform  of  t lie  terminus,  l plunged  into 
the  first  compartment  of  the  first  carnage  1 
came  to.  Upon  tlieso  two  circumstances  the 
entire  sequel  of  my  story  hangs. 

A clear  five  minutes  to  spare  after  all.  So 
I now  learned  by  a sidelong  glance  at  the 
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station  clock.  I felt  annoyed  at  having  been 
u i i li ecessa ril y discompo sod . 

On  settling  myself  in  the  carriage,  1 natu- 
rally looked  round  it  at  the  persons  who  were 
to  be  my  travelling  comp  miens.  1 imme- 
diately recognised  among  t them,audtxehnnged 
a few  friendly  remarks  with,  Mr.  Godfrey 
Durand,  an  old  acquaintance  ot  mine.  This 
gentleman  was  a retired  merchant,  and  a direc- 
tor of  some  important  public  companies,  amongst 
fell  cm,  1 may  mention,  of  the  Methuselah  Life 
Assurance  Office, 

My  companions  were  four  in  number,  while 
the  compartment  offered  accommodation  for  six 
persons.  There  was  still,  therefore,  a vacant 
seat, — that  opposite  to  me.  I congratulated 
myself  upon  the  wieamy,  feeling,  in  my  over- 
heated condition,  inclined  f r sj  ae  • and  air. 

I was  not  destined,  however,  to  travel  with- 
out a n’.i-ti-vis.  At  the  last  moment,  hurry- 
ing footsteps  sounded  upon  the  j Utform,  and 
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a railway  official,  discovering  simultaneously 
the  extremity  of  the  approaching  passenger, 
and  the  vacant  seat  which  he  could  most 
readily  gain,  threw  open  the  door  of  our  com- 
partment. 

The  train  had  begun  to  move,  when  a slen- 
derly built  youth,  of  prepossessing  aspect, 
hastily  seated  himself  opposite  me.  His  face 
was  one  of  no  ordinary  interest.  The  slightly 
aquiline  nose,  delicate  nostril,  and  short  upper 
lip,  gave  it  a distinguished  appearance.  The 
eyes  were  bright  with  spirit  and  intelligence. 
But  the  whole  countenance  wore,  as  it  struck 
me,  an  expression  of  mingled  sadness  and  agi- 
tation, which  hardly  appeared  to  be  natural  to 
it. 

Being  unemployed,  I fell  to  scanning  the 
face  before  me  : an  offence  against  politeness, 
which  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  excuse, 
when  he  learns  that  1 am  an  artist,  and  that  I 
take,  therefore,  a professional  interest  in  the 
human  countenance. 

It  became  evident,  however,  that  my  gazes — 
which  had  perhaps  been  more  continuous  than 
I was  aware — were  causing  my  companion  em- 
barrassment. Upon  discovering  this,  I imme- 
diately withdrew  them  from  his  face.  In  these 
days  of  general  self-possession,  shyness  forcibly 
appeals  to  one’s  consideration  and  respect.  In 
order  to  set  my  sensitive  fellow-traveller  com- 
pletely at  his  ease,  I drew  a magazine  from 
my  bag,  and  occupied  myself  with  reading. 

The  first  place  at  which  we  stopped  was 
Kingston,  where  Mr.  Durand  resided.  Upon 
taking  leave  of  me  he  referred  to  a pleasant 
passage  in  our  past  intercourse,  and  good- 
humouredly  begged  that  I would  let  him  know 
if  at  any  time  he  could  serve  me. 

My  own  journey  was  to  be  a long  one — such, 
at  least,  I designed  that  it  should  be.  1 was 
travelling  (as  I supposed)  to  a remote  Hamp- 
shire village  to  paint  a portrait.  It  seemed 
too  that  the  youtli  opposite  me  had  no  imme- 
diate intention  of  leaving  the  train,  for  he  now 
threw  a handkerchief  over  his  face,  and  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep. 

Within  the  next  half-hour  two  more  stop- 
pages occurred,  which  left  my  cis-a-vis  and  my- 
self the  only  occupants  of  our  compartment. 
So  long  as  we  remained  in  the  stations  my 
companion  seemed  strangely  uneasy,  and  his 
wary,  eager  eye  watched  every  passer, — for 
the  handkerchief  over  his  face  was,  as  I dis- 
covered, so  disposed,  that  he  could  see  out  from 
beneath  it.  I soon  found,  indeed,  that  he  was 
not  really  inclined  to  sleep.  I took  his  beha- 
viour, therefore,  to  indicate  a disinclination  to 
hold  any  communication  with  me. 

I had  been  favourably  impressed  by  his  ap- 
pearance, and  should  not  hav  e objected  to  a 


little  friendly  intercourse.  Noting  his  manner, 
however,  I determined  not  to  break  the  silence 
which  had  prevailed  between  us  up  to  the 
present  time.  As  dusk  deepened,  moreover,  I 
began  to  feel  drowsy,  and  presently  the  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage  lulled  me  into  profound 
sleep. 

When  I awoke  it  was  night.  The  lamp 
burning  overhead  revealed  to  me  the  figure  of 
the  youth  in  much  such  a posture  as  I had  last 
seen  it.  But  as  I began  to  look  about  me  an 
indescribable  consciousness  visited  mo  that  the 
stranger  had  been  intently  watching  me  while  I 
slept,  having  hastily  replaced  the  handkerchief 
over  his  face  upon  making  the  discovery  that  I 
was  again  awake. 

But  my  attention  was  now  drawn  away  from 
my  companion  to  myself.  I felt  chilly  and 
unwell.  I had  slept  for  some  time  with  the 
night  air  streaming  in  upon  me  ; and  this  ex- 
posure supervening  upon  the  unusual  warmth 
wdiich  I had  contracted  in  my  hurry  to  reach 
the  terminus,  had,  as  it  seemed,  given  me 
cold.  Nevertheless,  I hoped  that  my  present 
unpleasant  sensations  might  pass  off.  I closed 
the  carriage  window,  and  tried  to  sleep  again. 

But  I soon  discovered  that  I was  really  ilk 
An  unnatural  and  distressing  shivering  seized 
me,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  severe 
pains  which  darted  about  my  limbs,  seemed 
to  indicate  an  approaching  attack  of  fever. 
Time  only  increased  these  symptoms  ; and  ere 
long  it  became  plain  to  me  that  I was  not  in 
a state  to  travel  to  my  original  destination 
that  night.  The  family  which  I had  been  in- 
tending to  visit  professionally  were  strangers  to 
me.  I could  not  proceed  to  their  house  with 
the  prospect  of  an  illness  before  me. 

I now  found  myself  hi  a dilemma.  The 
same  condition  which  rendered  me  incapable 
of  proceeding  to  my  intended  destination,  also 
prevented  me  from  returning  to  London.  I 
was  too  ill,  as  each  minute  increasingly  con- 
vinced me,  to  protract  my  journey  in  any  di- 
rection. There  was  no  help  for  it : I must  get 
out  so  soon  as  the  train  should  stop,  and  seek 
rest  and  medical  advice  forthwith. 

Scarcely  had  I arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
when,  to  my  comfort  aud  relief,  I heard  the 
break-whistle,  and  discovered  that  the  train 
was  stopping.  On  consulting  my  Bradshaw 
and  my  watch,  I found  that  we  must  be  ap- 
proaching a place  called  Ruston. 

Of  this  village  I knew  nothing,  except  what 
I could  gather  from  the  time-table.  From  the 
circumstance  that  few  trains  stopped  at  it3 
station,  I judged  that  it  was  small  and  unim- 
portant ; but  my  increasingly  uneasy  sensa- 
tions convinced  me  that  I must  not  risk  an 
attempt  to  reach  any  more  considerable  place. 
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\midst  much  bodily  discomfort,  therefore,  1 
ircseutly  stepped  out  upon  the  platform  of  the 
ituston  station. 

There  was  now  before  me  the  difficult  task 
>f  finding  respectable  quarters  in  a small  place 
sntirely  unknown  to  me.  While  cogitating  as 
o whom  I had  better  apply  to  tui  iuforma- 
,ion  respecting  the  accommodation  afforded  in 
ho  village,  I heard  a slight  noise  behind  me, 
iml  discovered  that  the  young  gentleman  who 
nid  been  my  fellow-ira\  < -Her  from  Is  union 
nid  left  the  carriage  after  me,  and  in  doing 
o had  slipped  and  fallen  upon  the  platform. 
V porter  and  myself  simnltaneoirdy  hastened 
o offer  assistance  and  inquire  if  he  was  hurt, 
lo  replied  to  our  inquiries  by  quickly  rising 
o his  feet,  and  acknowledged  our  kindly  in- 
ontiona  by  silent  bows. 

This  little  accident  led  to  the  following  con- 
versation. 

U Our  wordless  journey, ” I remarked  to 
ho  young  man,  “ has  brought  m then  at  last 
o the  same  place." 

The  youth  again  bowed,  and  looked  con- 
used. 

“ For  my  part,”  I continued,  “ i left 
jondon  with  quite  a different  destination  in 
icw  from  this.” 

“ Did  you  ?”  exclaimed  the  young  man,  in 

tone  of  voice  somewhat  peculiar,  and  with  an 
xprcssidk  upon  his  face  of  miugled  interest 
jul  surprise. 

“ You,  indeed,”  I answered,  “ I iutended 
o travel  much  further  ; but  an  unexpected 
ttack  of  indisposition  detains  me  here.  I 
oar  a serious  illness  is  in  store  for  me.  if 
ou>  know'  the  place,  perhaps  you  can  direct 
no  to  some  docent  inn  where  I may  get  a 
ed.” 

“I  am  grieved  to  say  I cannot  help  you,” 
aid  the  youth  blushing.  “1,  too,  am  as 
inch  a stranger  here  as  you  appear  to  be. 
Tying  circumstances  have  suddenly  brought 
Je,  as  well  as  yourself,  to  the  place.” 

“ Well,”  I replied,  “ I can  only  wish  you 
nd  myself  too  a successful  issue  to  our 
jurney.  If  unpleasant  occurrences  have  brought 
,a  both  to  the  village,  let  us  hope  that  some 
ounterbalancing  pleasure  may  arise  to  us  both 
leforc  we  leave  the  neighbourhood.  ” 

Tho  youth  brightened  strangely  at  this  sug- 
cstion  ; but  ho  made  no  answer. 

“ Present  appearances  are  against  u ie,”  I 
dded,  “ hut  tho  Fates  may  favour  both  of  us 
et.” 

Upon  this  w’o  parted.  I must  own  that  I 
aw  tho  boy  turn  away  from  me  with  regret. 
Notwithstanding  my  extreme  bodily  discoin- 
ort,  I could  not  but  feel  that  this  strange 
’outh  had  excited  a strong  interest  iu  rny 


mind.  As  ho  disappeared  in  the  darkness  i 
laboured,  in  spite  of  the  growing  confusion  of 
my  brain,  to  account  for  the  fact.  Surely  I 
had  never  seen  him  before  ? 

Tho  answer  readily  appended  itself  to  the 
question.  And  the  answer  was  a negative. 

The  village  upon  which  1 had  lighted  proved 
to  he  an  unfavourable  one  for  a mail  ill  my 
condition.  P.  listen  was  a full  mile  away  from 
tho  station  winch  l>oro  its  name,  and  the 
nearest  inn  was  situated  half-way  on  the  road 
towards  the  village.  There  was,  moreover,  no 
conveyance  to  lie  obtained. 

I tramped  wearily  along  in  the  direction  of 
the  inn,  a porter  from  the  station — tho  same 
wills  had  witnessed  the  youth’s  accidental  fill  — 
wheeling  my  luggage  on  a truck  behind  me. 
Happening  presently  to  glance  back  towards 
him;  I observed  through  the  hazy  darkness  of 
the  cloudy  spring  night,  the  figure,  unmis- 
takable, though  remote,  of  my  late  fellow- 
traveller.  Had  1 been  in  a condition  to  reflect 
on  tho  subject,  it  might  have  struck  me  as 
strange  that  lie  was  now  considerably  behind 
me,  whereas  he  had  quitted  tho  station  at 
least  a quftrter-of-rui-hour  before  I did.  How- 
ever, in  my  present  state  of  body  I could  not 
reason  on  the  matter. 

At  length  1 arrived  at  my  destination* 
Mthough  the  accommodation  1 required  was  evi- 
dently not  often  demanded  at  the  little  inn, — 
which  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a road- 
side public  house, — I eventually  found  myself 
in  a clean  and  fairly  comfortable  bedroom,  and 
made  the  discovery  that  the  landlady  was  a 
civil  and  obliging  person.  I soon  stretched 
my  aching  limbs  upon  the  little  bed  allotted 
to  my  use,  yielding  myself  wholly  to  tho  relief 
which  a reclining  posture  afforded  me,  and 
shrinking  entirely  from  the  coined* -ration  of 
the  question  as  to  what  would  become  of  me 
on  the  morrow. 

The  night  which  I now  spent  was  the  most 
extraordinary  one  I have  ever  experienced. 
The  fever  from  which  1 was  suilering  produced 
the  strangest  confusion  of  ideas.  llie  bed, 
soon  disordered  by  my  restless  movement’*, 
seemed  to  become  a jwrtion  of  myself.  My 
late  fellow -travel!*  r visited  me  iu  a hundred 
perplexing  shapes  ; and  as  daylight  began  to 
peer  into  tho  room,  I found  myself  engaged  in 
a puzzled  endeavour  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
the  window,  which  had  assumed  a vague 
human  personality. 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  I awoke  at  all  on  the 
morning  after  my  arrival  at  the  inn.  I can 
dimly  recollect  being  visited  by  the  landlady, 
aud  making  the  attempt  to  explain  to  her  that 
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I needed  immediate  medical  assistance.  I,  can 
recall  also,  indistinctly,  tlie  first  visit  of  tlio 
doctor,  whose  name,  as  1 afterwards  learnt, 
was  Milos,  and  who  came  from  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Woolbridge.  I remember,  too, 
that  to  this  gentleman  I was  indebted  for 
writing  a letter  to  the  family  which  had  ex- 
pected me  on  the  previous  evening,  explaining 
to  them  tlie  cause  of  my  inability  to  keep  my 
appointment.  Blit  beyond  the  semi-conscious- 
ness which  these  faint  memories  imply,  the 
next  day  brought  me  no  knowledge  of  external 
facts.  I lay  in  a state  of  helpless  stupor  till 
evening,  when  there  followed  a recurrence  of  the  j 
previous  night’s  delirium.  j 

When  the  next  morning  came,  something 
like  my  ordinary  consciousness  returned  to  me. 

I now  discovered  that  I was  waited  on  by  a 
person  whom  I had  not  previously  noticed. 
Some  other  novelties  with  regard  to  my  sur- 
roundings also  caught  my  attention  for  the 
first  time.  A.  tone  of  neatness  and  comfort 
I pervaded  my  chamber  which  had  not  pervaded 
it  when  first  I became  its  occupant.  A small 
bright  fire  burned  upou  the  hearth,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  a window  half  opened  to  the 
sweet  April  air,  kept  the  room  in  a state  of 
perfect  ventilation.  The  light  was  pleasantly 
reduced  by  means  of  a green  blind  carefully 
put  up  over  the  white  one.  Upon  a table  at 
my  side  were  many  delicacies,  including  fruits, 
wine,  and  jelly.  The  angel  of  mercy  who 
had  wrought  this  amelioration  in  my  circum- 
stances naturally  excited  my  close  attention. 

She  was  a respectable-looking  woman,  in 
middle  life,  with  a eomely,  honest  face,  iron- 
grey  hair,  and  a mesmeric  manner.  Her 
, clothing,  which  was  of  a soothing  neutral  tint, 
combined  with  her  general  maternal  rotundity 
of  figure,  gave  her  the  soft  eomfortable  aspect 
of  a Dorking  hen  that  is  full  of  a new  parental 
interest. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  insinuating, 
yet  authoritative,  manner  of  this  person.  No 
sooner  did  she  discover  that  I was  awake,  than 
j she  came  to  me  and  administered  wine.  I did 

i not  venture  to  remonstrate,  although  in  the 

disordered  state  of  my  palate  the  liquid  which 
I imbibed  seemed  to  share  all  the  offensive 
pun  gency  of  hartshorn  or  naphtha.  From  the 
i nature  of  this  and  other  remedies  employed  I 
gathered  that  my  malady  must  bo  low  fever. 

Lt  was  some  time  before  I spoke  to  my  at- 
tendant, At  length,  however,  my  reticenee 
yielded  to  curiosity,  and  I addressed  her. 

“ Uy  good  woman,”  I said,  “ answer  me  a 
serious  question  or  two.  Have  you  dropped 
from  the  elouds  ? Has  some  pitying  divinity 
j descried  my  helpless  condition,  and  sent  you  to 
I my  rescue  ? ” 
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“Sure  enough,  sir,”  she  answered,  “the  right 
person’  has  sent  the  right  person  to  tho  right 
place.  But  now,  don’t  talk  and  disturb 
yourself.” 

“ My  excellent  nurse,”  I replied  (by  a great 
effort  screwing  up  my  courage  to  momentary 
opposition),  “ for  a few  seconds  I must  and 
will  talk.  I discover  that  I am  under  great 
obligations ; I see  round  me  numberless  proofs 
of  thoughtfulness  and  attention.  You  or 
others  shall  be  handsomely  requited  for  this. 
Do  you  understand  1 For  the  present,  please 
to  take  tho  purse  whieh  is  in  the  breast-pocket 
of  my  coat,  and  repay  yourself — or  those  other 
persons  to  whom  I am  indebted — every  farthing 
that  has  been  disbursed  for  my  benefit.” 

She  smiled,  but,  seeing  me  determined, 
obeyed.  She  opened  the  purse  hesitatingly, 
and  at  last  apologetically  drew  out  a sovereign, 
which  she  said  she  would  hand  to  the  landlady 
for  my  expenses.  I knew  that  this  was  only 
done  to  pacify  me,  and  that  the  sum  was  quite 
inadequate  to  pay  the  debts  which  I must 
have  incurred.  I eould  not  believe  either 
that  the  rough  countrywoman  down-stairs  had 
been  tlie  caterer  for  the  delicate  provisions  at 
my  side.  But  I was  too  weak  to  prolong  any- 
thing like  a discussion,  and  contented  myself 
with  remarking  that  so  soon  as  I should  recover, 
I would  see  justice  done  to  every  one. 

The  woman  was  about  to  close  the  purse, 
when  I saw  her  face  light  up  with  a sudden 
surprise,  or  pleasure,  or  perhaps  both.  What 
could  she  have  seen  in  my  porte-monnaie  to 
astonish  or  please  her  ? 

I soon  remembered  the  only  article  con- 
tained in  it  besides  money.  But  I could  not 
at  first  account  for  the  effect  which  the  sight  of 
this  article  had  produced  upon  the  observer. 
However,  remembering  that  weakness  of  the 
female  mind,  curiosity,  I presently  came  to 
attribute  the  nurse’s  manifest  gratification  to 
satisfied  inquisitiveness.  She  believed,  no 
doubt,  that  she  had  made  a discovery  respect- 
ing me. 

Perhaps  she  had. 

I did  not  experience  a shallow  of  annoyance 
at  this.  On  the  contrary,  I felt  a curious  lazy 
inclination  to  feed  the  good  woman’s  innocent 
failing.  Amidst  my  weakness  and  depression, 
too,  I was  sadly  in  want  of  some  amusement 
or,  at  least,  occupation.  For  these  reasons  it 
must  have  been,  I suppose,  that  I now  went 
on  to  relate  to  my  strange  nurse  a story  which 
I had  never  told  to  any  one  else. 

“All!  my  good  woman,”!  began  in  banter- 
ing tone,  “ so  you  have  discovered  my  seoret. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  the  history  of 
the  relic  which  you  have  just  seen  1 ” 

“ No  sir,”  she  answered,  promptly.  “ You 
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ust  be  quiet,  an  1 not  worry  yourself  with 
Ikin’.” 

I was  silent.  “ Iiol  me  see,”  1 sai  l to  my- 
lf,  “whether  the  detormin  itmn  to  impose 
.is  invalid  discipline  will  not  yield  directly  to 
io  greater  force  of  feminine  curiosity  ” 

As  a matter  of  course,  it  did.  I pou  a 
‘rfectly  transparent  pretext  1 whs  presently 
irmittod  to  tell  my  tale. 

Accordingly  L began  it  in  a slow  invalid 
>ice. 

“ lull  saw  in  my  purse,”  1 said,  “a  sin  all 
kper  packet,  did  you  not  I” 

“ Quite  by  accident,  sir.” 

“ ]>y  accident,  of  course,  but  now  I will  toll 
>u  the  history  of  the  packet  on  purpose, 
pon  that  packet,  then,  you  discovered  the 
itisds  ‘ M.  M ’,  and  inside  it  you  guessed 
icre  was  a lock  of  hair,  did  you  not  ? So 
tore  is,  And  you  thought  to  yourself,  ‘ The 
ok  mail  is  in  love  ; and  these  are  the  initials 
id  the  hair  of  the  young  lady.’  Confess  now, 
ere  not  those  your  thoughts?” 

“ Perhaps  something  like  them,  sir,”  Baid 
io  nurse,  evidently  looking  eagerly  for  the 
spiel. 

I proceeded.  “ I will  not  say,  my  good 
oman,  that  you  were  entirely  wrong.  Listen, 
ix  years  ago,  when  I was  twenty-six  years 
Id,  1 visited  a sick  sister  at  the  seaside. 
Upturning  from  a solitary  walk  on  the  last 
leaning  of  my  stay,  I heard  cries  of  distress, 
ml  discovered  at  a distance  a girl  of  about 
ftecn,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  early  ramble, 
ad  been  cut  olf  from  her  homeward  path  by 
lie  advancing  tide.  Standing  upon  a ridge  of 
ocks  over  which  the  rising  waters  were  fast 
reeping,  she  looked  round  her  in  dismay  and 
espuir. 

“ I lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  the  poor 
liild’s  rescue.  1 could  swim  and  h id  no  fear. 

brought  the  girl  ashore  undrowned  and  but 
ittlo  wetted. 

“ Shu  thanked  me  with  a warmth  and  deli- 
vcy  which  surprised  me.  She  told  me  with 
ears  in  her  eyes  that  she  had  no  near  an  l dear 
elatives  who  would  mako  me  the  returns  of 
pratitudo  which  I deserved.  Her  parents,  she 
aid}  were  dead  ; her  gu  irdiaifa  were  lmt 
ittlo  known  to  her,  ami  the  people  with  whom 
be  lived  did  not  love  her. 

“ The  child  had  scarcely  left  off  speaking 
vlien  she  produced  from  her  pocket  a la  ly’s 
iompanion  ; drew  from  the  case  a pair  of 
.cissors  ; snipped  off  one  of  her  dark  brown 
mrl.s  ; wrapped  it  in  paper  ; wrote  upon  it  the 
uitiak  you  have  just  soon,  and  then,  kissing 
ny  hand,  left  me  with  these  words  : ‘ I shall 
always  pray  th  at  some  day  or  other  1 may 
lave  an  opportunity  of  serving  you.’ 


“ There  was  nothing  of  cotpu-ttuhne  s about 
the  m inner  m which  all  this  was  done  The 
girl’s  behaviour  simply  showed  strong  apprecia- 
tion of  the  service  rendered,  and  of  the  kindly 
words  which  I had  aldres«ed  to  her.  It 
seemed  clear  from  her  whole  hearing  that  *h<- 
was  little  accustomed  to  receive  kindness  or 
attention. 

“ But  now,”  I concluded,  “a  disappoint- 
ment awaits  you,  my  good  nurse.  The  little 
romance  ended  where  it  began.  .Since  the 
morning  when  1 saved  the  child  from  drown- 
ing 1 have  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything 
more  of  ' M.  M.'  ” 

“ 1 tut  you  would  like  to  see  her,  wouldn’t 
you,  sir  1 ” 

The  question  was  put  with  a remarkable 
eagerness.  I answered  in  these  words  : — 

“She  was  certainly  the  dearest  little  lassie 
I have  ever  yet  come  across.” 

After  this  small  bit  of  pleasantry  had  ended, 

1 fell  back  into  the  weary  silence  peculiar  to 
illness.  I’rosently,  however,  I slept, — a sleep 
natural  and  refreshing, — and  awoke  at  last 
feeling  bettor. 

When  l opened  my  eyes,  my  mysterious 
attendant  was  busily  engaged  with  writing 
materials,  which,  I noticed,  she  set  aside  as  I 
began  to  stir, 

I now  ventured  a question  or  two  again, 
begging  to  bo  informed  to  what  circumstances 
I owed  her  advent  and  all  its  attendant 
comforts.  The  idea  that  I was  under  un- 
known obligations  troubled  rue. 

“ There  now,  he  quiet,”  answered  the 
woman,  with  that  soothing  decisiveness  which 
l felt  myself  powerless  to  resist.  “ You’re 
not  under  ‘ obligations  ’ to  any  one,  least  of  all 
to  me.  I’ve  got  my  reward  in  cumin<j.  Now 
lie  quiet,  and  don’t  tire  yourself  with  talkin’,” 

I obeyed  ; I had  no  .strength  to  disobey 
lint  I sail  mentally,  “To  understand  this 
woman  is  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  my 
intellect.  ‘She’s  got  her  reward,’  indeed! 
Such  disinterestedness  is  al  inning.  1 can 
only  hope  that  a solution  of  the  mysteries 
amongst  which  fate  has  thrown  me  may  at 
some  future  day  bo  vouchsafe  1.  For  the 
pre-ent,  it  seems,  I must  be  content  to  wonder 
and  submit.” 

The  noise  of  wheels  presently  arouse  1 me, 
and  1 saw  the  nurse  move  to  the  wm  low. 
“The  doctor's  c irriage,”  sh  > said,  as  she  looked 
out.  V minute  afterwards  I lie  rd  a step  upon 
the  stairs. 

The  door  opoued.  I noticed  at  once  that 
the  person  wdio  entered  was  not  t ae  medical 
man  who  had  visited  mo  before.  True,  1 had 
been  in  some  mental  confusion  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  Miles’s  call;  but  hi*  poison  li.vl  impressed 
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itself  upon  my  memory  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness to  prevent  my  mistaking  for  him  the  in- 
dividual  who  now  came  to  my  bedside. 

The  stranger  was  a tall  man.  A man  with 
a large  face,  large  eyes,  and  large  whiskers  ; 
with  a great  nose,  and  long  white  teeth 

* ‘ A little  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a new 
doctor  1”  he  said  to  the  nurse,  with  a short 
laugh,  as  he  placed  a chair  for  himself  beside 
my  bed.  “ .Natural.  Perfectly  natural.  Dr. 
Milos,  however,  is  suddenly  called  away  from 
home,  and  1 have  undertaken  to  see  some  of 
his  cases  for  him  to-day.  Well,  and  how  is 
our  patient  this  morning  !”  he  continued,  feel- 
ing my  pulse. 

“ I believe  I am  better,  sir,”  I answered. 

‘ ‘ 1 think  you  are,”  rejoined  the  doctor,  as  his 


1 Huston  station, — whom  I had  incidentally 
mentioned.  In  this  personage  my  doctor  ap- 
peared to  take  some  interest. 

But  hero  my  inclination  to  give  my  inter- 
rogator direct  answers  forsook  me.  I cannot 
say  why  this  was  the  case.  Perhaps  I insen- 
sibly resented  the  cross-questioning  to  which 
I was  subjected.  Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
that  a sudden  reserve  almost  locked  my  lips. 

At  this  point  I happened  to  glance  at  the 
nurse.  Her  appearance  and  manner  surprised 
and  alarmed  me.  She  had  turned  deadly 
pale. 

She  seemed  anxious  at  the  same  time  to 
conceal  her  agitation.  She  averted  her  face 
from  me,  moved  to  the  window,  and  addressed 
an  ordinary  remark  to  the  doctor. 


eye  followed  the  small  hand  of  his  watch  round 
its  circle.  “ Yes,  from  what  I have  heard  of 
the  case,  decidedly.  But  we  must  keep  him 
up,  nurse  ; we  must  keep  him  up.  Dr.  Miles 
left  instructions  about  that,  I’m  sure.  Soup, 
arrowroot,  sherry,  brandy.  Something  every 
two  hours  at  least.  He  can’t  enjoy  anything 
with  that  tongue  of  his.  But  he  must  swallow 
all  he  can.  As  physic  ; yes.  Keep  him  up, 
keep  him  up.” 

I did  not  like  this  new  doctor.  I felt  a 
strange  sulkiness  and  reticence  creeping  over 
me  as  he  sat  by,  an  unaccountable  impatience 
i of  the  man’s  look,  and  voice,  and  presence. 

I promised  nevertheless  to  follow  his  in- 
structions, as  it  became  a hapless  patient  to 
do.  I hoped  that  I should  now  be  left  in 
quietude.  No  such  thing : the  learned  gentle- 
man appeared  inclined  to  stay  and  to  be 
chatty. 

“ Very  awkward,”  he  said,  “to  bo  taken 
ill  on  a journey.  Well  indeed  that  it  is  no 
worse.  Can  you  account  for  your  attack  ? 
Contagion  perhaps  : with  whom  did  you 
travel  ? ” 

I had  imagined  that  the  species  of  fever 
under  which  I was  labouring  was  not  conta- 
gious. However,  the  learned  doctor  of  course 
knew  more  about  it  than  I did.  I described 
my  fellow-passengers,  but  added  that  for  my 
part  I attributed  my  illness  to  the  draught  in 
the  midst  of  which  I had  slept  after  being 
overheated. 

My  medical  attendant  continued  neverthe- 
less to  question  mo  about  my  journey  and  my 
companions.  The  interrogations  which  he 
addressed  to  me  struck  me  as  bearing  but  re- 
motely upon  the  fact  which  he  professed  to  be 
desirous  of  elucidating,  namely,  the  origin  of 
my  disorder.  But  I answered  them,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  with  readiness  and  candour. 

The  conversation  turned  at  last  upon  the 
youth  who  had  travelled  with  me  to  the 


To  this  he  did  not  reply.  At  the  moment 
his  eye  met  mine.  I cannot  say  what  he  saw 
in  my  face  ; but  I know  what  I thought  of 
him  at  the  time.  An  utterly  unaccountable 
conviction  filled  my  mind  that  he  was  a 
villain. 

Unaccountable  indeed.  I had  no  reason 
whatever  for  indulging  so  uncharitable  an 
opinion  of  the  doctor’s  character,  and  I en- 
deavoured to  rid  myself  of  it.  I was  about  to 
thank  him  for  his  visit,  and  to  inquire  as  to 
the  probable  duration  of  my  illness,  when, 
with  an  expression  on  his  face  of  mingled  an- 
noyance and  disappointment,  he  hastily  arose 
and  left  the  room.  The  nurse  followed  him  ; 
begging  me  to  try  to  compose  myself  for  sleep, 
she  took  her  shawl  and  bonnet  from  a cup- 
board, and  hastened  downstairs. 

The  manifest  excitement  and  agitation  of 
her  face  puzzled  and  disturbed  me.  I lis- 
tened to  the  carriage  as  it  drove  off ; and, 
since  my  nurse  did  not  return,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  carried  her  away  as  well 
as  the  doctor.  New  mysteries  ! What  could 
it  all  mean  ? What  people  had  I come  amongst  ? 
Above  all,  what  connecting  link  could  possibly 
bind  together  my  attentive  good-tempered  nurse 
and  this  bombastic  offensive  doctor,  the  very 
sight  of  whose  face  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
second  William  Palmer  1 To  these  questions 
my  intelligence  supplied  no  answers. 

For  some  solution,  however,  of  the  nurse’s 
late  discomposure,  I felt  that  1 might  confi* 
dently  look  upon  her  return  to  my  room. 
But  no  such  solution  was  forthcoming.  When, 
after  a long  sleep  into  which  I had  fallen,  I 
was  again  sensible  of  her  presence,  her  manuer 
and  appearance  were  so  perfectly  composed, 
that,  to  tell  the  truth,  I was  ashamed  to 
question  her  as  to  a mere  change  of  counte- 
nance which,  I reflected,  might  have  resulted 
from  circumstances  wholly  unconnected  with 
myself.  Nor  could  I muster  courage  to  put 
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uto  words  my  suspicious  feelings  with  regard 
to  the  doctor.  And  the  nurse  herself  volun- 
teered no  explanations  on  either  subject. 

A VIRTUOUS  COLON Y. 

CHAITKIl  I. 

Stuanof.  as  it  may  appear,  thtoro  actually 
ixists  a colony  in  the  world  in  which  llagrant 
notations  of  the  Ten  Commandments  are  un- 
known, the  taste  of  intoxicating  liquor*  a iflys- 
:ory,  except  to  those  few  who  may  liave  had 
hu  misfortune  to  bo  ill,  and  the  performance 
>f  Uhmtian  doctrines  in  their  fullest  extent  a 
natter  of  daily  practice.  That  such  a people 
should  bo  regarded  with  i»eculiar  interest  by 
ill  in  this  kingdom,  front  the  noblest  lady  in 
t downwards,  who  know  of  their  existence,  is 
rerfeetly  natural. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  it  has  been  the 
:ustom  to  insert  among  the  estimates  sub- 
nitted  to  Parliament  a small  charge  on  account 
>f  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders ; 
)ut  this,  if  not  already  discontinued,  will  bo 
u the  coiirso  of  a year  or  two  ; further  than 
;his,  the  islanders  are  no  burden  to  us  ; they 
ivant  no  troops  to  defend  them,  for  they  have 
10  enemies,  and  are  not  likely  to  have  any. 
rhe  origin  of  this  interesting  people  will  be 
inown  to  those  who  have  read  the  narrative 
if  the  “ Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,”  written  by 
Captain  Bligh,  an  cs  parte  statement  which 
eaves  much  to  bo  said  on  the  other  side,  part 
>f  which  is  told  by  Captain  Bocehey,  Mr.  W. 
Irodie,  ami  others;  and  their  present  condition 
nay  be  gathered  from  papers  presented  to 
’arlinment  by  order  of  Her  Majesty. 

As  d is  probable  that  but  comparatively 
ew  people  now  are  aware  of  the  circumstances 
rhich  led  to  the  foundation  of  this  colony,  a 
hort  statement  will  bo  necessary  before  we 
iroceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  present 
ondition.  It  w.as  in  1780  that  the  Bounty 
ras  dispatched  to  the  Society  Islands,  for  the 
turpose  of  procuring  a supply  of  plants  of  the 
tread  fruit  tree  to  convey  to  the  West  Indies, 
’he  plants  were  duly  obtained  and  shipped, 
nd  Captain  Bligh  (putted  the  island,  doubt- 
ess  without  a suspicion  that  anything  won!  1 
uippcn  to  interfere  with  his  voyage  to  the 
tort  for  which  he  was  hound  ; in  tins,  how- 
ver,  he  was  mistaken  ; the  greater  part  of  the 
row,  led  by  one  of  the  o Ulcers  named  Cliris- 
ian,  rose  in  arms,  and  put  him  into  a boat 
rith  his  supporters,  and  turned  them  adrift 
r»th  a quantity  of  provisions.  V ith  the  nar- 
ative  of  the  sufferings  these  underwent  we  have 
iero  nothing  to  do  : it  will  bo  sufficient  to  say 
hat  they  eventually  reached  a Dutch  settle- 
ment in  safety,  and  from  thence  England, 
’he  mutineers,  having  now  possession  of  the 


ship,  sailed  for  Totibouai,  where  they  met  with 
a hostdo  reception  from  tlm  natives,  and,  there- 
fore, returned  to  the  same  island  from  which 
they  had  sailed  under  Captain  Bligh.  Another 
attempt  was  made  to  land  at  Toubouai,  which 
was  successful  ; but  quarrels  among  them  were 
so  frequent  that  they  at  last  decided  on  re-  I 
turning  to  Otaheite  (TWiiti),  where  sixteen  of 
thorn  left  the  ship,  and  were  eventually  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Pandora,  a vessel  sent  out  by 
tlui  Admiralty  for  the  express  purpose  of 
capturing  them. 

But  for  Christian  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  would  all  have  remained  at  Tahiti  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Pandora,  when  they  would 
ha\o  been  captured,  and  the  colony  of  Pit- 
cairn’s Island  would  never  have  beou  founded. 
Christian  saw  the  j»eril  of  remaining  there, 
and  proposed  that  all  should  come  on  hoard, 
and  that  they  should  set  sail  again  for  some 
Island  where  there  was  no  probability  of  their 
being  discovered.  Ho  had  read  Carteret's 
account  of  Pitcairn’s  Island,  which  happened 
to  be  on  board  the  Bounty,  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  this  was  exactly  the  place  suited 
for  them.  He  could  not,  however,  prevail  on 
more  than  about  one-third  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes ; whereupon  they  agreed  to  a division 
of  the  contents  of  the  ship,  after  which  Chris- 
tian set  sail  with  his  eight  companions  and 
their  wives,  and  six  Tahitian  men  and  three 
women,  wives  of  three  of  the  Tahitian*. 

Whatever  vices  the  Europeans  originally 
had — ami  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they 
differed  from  the  generality  of  sailors — must 
have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  free  lives 
they  had  been  living.  As  is  usually  the  case 
when  white  men  liave  to  deal  with  a different 
race,  tbo  Tahitians  were  oppressed  by  their 
European  companions,  who  treated  them  as 
slaves,  ami  did  not  act  kindly  towards  them 
even  as  such.  The  treatment  they  were  -ob- 
jected to  they  boro  with  the  patience  which 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  their  race,  until 
ono  of  the  Englishmen,  named  Williams,  lo-t 
his  wife,  when  lie  took  possession  of  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  Tahitians.  'I  his  was  the  la-t 
straw,  and  the  Tahitian  and  his  countrymen 
entered  into  a conspiracy  to  kill  all  the 
Englishmen.  Fortunately  for  the  latter,  ;he 
women  were  very  much  attached  to  them,  and 
the  wife  of  the  Tahitian  who  ha  1 bet  n vio- 
lently divorced  from  him,  and  to  whom  the 
project  of  murdering  them  ha  l been  confided, 
no  doubt  on  the  supposition  that  she  preferred 
her  former  husband  to  her  new  one,  look  the 
opportunity  when  tho  wives  of  two  of  tiro 
Englishmen  could  hear  lur,  to  reveal  ihe  pro- 
ject in  a kind  of  song,  which  the  latter  at 
onco  communicated  to  their  husbands.  Chris- 
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ti;m,  on  hearing  this,  took  his  gun,  and  went  • 
to  the  hut  where  the  Tahitians  were  assembled. 
What  passed  between  them  is  not  knowu,  but 
he  aimed  his  gun  at  one  of  them,  and  pulled 
the  trigger,  but  it  missed  fire,  and  two  of  the 
Tahitians  escaped  into  the  bush,  one  of  whom 
was  Tahdo,  the  man  who  had  been  deprived 
of  his  wife.  Happening  to  see  her  one  day  I 
■when  none  of  the  Europeans  were  near,  he 
persuaded  her  to  go  with  him  into  the  bush, 
where  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  one  of 
their  countrymen.  After  consulting  together, 
Christian  sent  one  of  the  Tahitians  who  re-  ■ 
maimd  with  them  to  the  bush  with  three  pud- 
dings, one  of  which  contained  poison.  The 
name  of  this  native  was  Manale,  and,  having 
found  his  countrymen  and  the  woman,  he  gave 
them  the  puddings,  that  containing  the  poison 
he  gave  to  the  woman’s  husband,  but  he, 
either  from  suspicion,  or  some  peculiarity  in 
l the  taste,  refused  to  eat  it,  and  instead,  ate 
a portion  of  that  sent  to  his  wife  ; whereupon 
Manale  induced  him  to  go  with  him  to  a place 
where  he  said  he  had  left  his  wife.  Not  sus- 
pecting his  countryman  would  be  guilty  of 
such  cruel  treachery  as  he  proved  himself 
capable  of,  he  set  out  for  the  spot,  followed 
closely  by  Manale,  who  on  the  way  drew  out 
1 a pistol  he  had  concealed  beneath  his  dress, 

■ and  aimed  it  at  the  back  of  Talalo’s  head,  but 

' it  would  not  go  oil',  and  the  latter,  hearing  the 

click  of  the  trigger,  turned  sharply  round,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  weapon.  He  ran  away, 
but  his  assassin  overtook  him,  and  a struggle 
ensued,  during  which  Talalo  called  upon  his 
wife  to  kill  him,  but  she,  instead  of  assisting 
him,  joined  Manale  in  the  attack,  and  the 
two  together  murdered  her  husband,  and  then 
returned  to  the  society  of  the  Europeans ; 
the  woman  resuming  her  cohabitation  with 
Williams.  Manale,  either  actuated  by  fear  of 
the  Englishmen,  or  by  a strong  liking  for 
them,  had  the  cruelty  to  start  with  one  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  bush  in  search  of  the  other 
Tahitian,  and  having  found  him  they  pre- 
tended to  sympathise  with  him,  and  having 
thus  gained  his  confidence,  they  took  an  op- 
portunity, when  he  was  least  suspicious  of 
foul  play,  to  murder  him  also  ; and,  having 
accomplished  this,  they  again  returned  to  the 
Europeans.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for 
, the  latter  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted  ; 
at  all  events  they  lived  together  peaceably 
after  this,  always,  however,  compelling  the 
Tahitians  to  work  for  them,  and  continuing  to 
treat  them  with  exceeding  cruelty  ; even  going 
so  far  as  to  wound  them,  and  to  put  salt  into 
the  wounds  to  increase  the  pain.  Such  bru- 
tality as  this  met  with  its  due  punishment 
ultimately.  Two  of  the  Tahitians  took  pos- 


session of  two  of  the  muskets  and  a supply 
of  ammunition,  and  ran  away  into  the  bush, 
wheie  they  made  such  use  of  them  that  they 
became  fair  marksmen.  One  of  the  English- 
men, named  Young,  who  lived  away  from 
the  others  on  the  verge  of  the  bush,  kept  on 
fair  terms  with  the  fugitives,  ami  they  used 
to  come  down  and  work  for  him.  Adams  said 
subsequently,  that  he  had  a suspicion  that 
Young  inspired  the  Tahitians  with  a desire  to 
kill  all  the  Englishmen  except  himself.  To 
effect  this,  now  that  they  had  firearms,  and 
knew  how  to  use  them,  was  not  a dillicult 
task,  especially  as  the  Englishmen  lived  very 
widely  apart  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
Williams  and  Christian  were  the  first  to  re- 
ceive the  punishment  of  their  cruelty.  The 
latter,  on  being  shot,  called  out  as  loudly  as 
he  was  able,  and  was  heard  by  M‘Coy  and 
Mills,  who  were  working  at  no  great  distance ; 
but  the  latter,  in  reply  to  the  expression  of 
M£Coy’s  opinion  that  it  was  the  cry  of  a 
wounded  man,  said  it  was  no  such  thing,  but 
that  it  was  Christian’s  wife  calling  her  husband. 
After  having  murdered  Williams  and  Chris- 
tian, two  of  the  murderers  hid  themselves, 
while  the  third  went  to  where  Mills  was  at 
work  and  asked  him  to  let  Manale  go  with 
him  to  bring  in  a pig  he  had  shot,  to  which 
Mills  consented.  As  soon  as  he  had  got 
Manale  into  the  bush,  the  other  two  who  were 
concealed  joined  them,  and  together  they  con- 
sulted as  to  the  best  method  of  disposing  of 
M‘Coy  and  Mills  ; and  at  Manale’s  suggestion 
the  three  went  to  M ‘Coy’s  house,  and  Manale 
himself  returned  to  M‘Coy  and  told  him  that 
his  countrymen  in  the  bush  were  plundering 
his  house,  upon  which  M‘Coy  ran  home  to 
protect  his  property,  and  as  soon  as  he  showed 
himself  at  the  entrance,  the  concealed  mur- 
derers came  out  and  fired  ,at  him,  but  only 
succeeded  in  wounding  him,  upon  which  Manale 
laid  bold  of  him,  but  the  Englishman  shook 
■ him  off  and  made  his  escape,  calling  to  Mills 
as  ho  ran  that  the  Tahitians  were  murdering 
the  English,  which  Mills,  who  had  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  attachment  of  Manale,  would 
not  believe,  forgetting,  seemingly,  that  the 
man  who  had  treacherously  murdered  two  of 
his  own  countrymen  would  require  little  in- 
ducement to  kill  his  white  oppressors.  M‘Coy 
next  ran  to  Christian’s  hut  to  tell  him  of  what 
had  happened,  and  found  that  he  was  already 
dead.  He  next  went  to  Quintal  and  told  him, 
and  the  two  fled  together  into  the  bush ; 
Quintal,  before  going,  telling  his  wife  to  let 
the  other  Englishmen  know  of  the  crimes  that 
had  been  perpetrated.  She  called  out  to 
Adams,  and  asked  him  how  it  was  he  was 
going  on  quietly  with  his  work  while  such 
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loody  work  was  going  on,  apparently  sup- 
r»ing  that  ho  knew  what  had  taken  plaee, 
ut  he  not  understanding  her,  and  she  not 
aiting  to  be  questioned,  Adam*  went  on  With 
is  work.  Meanwhile,  the  murderers  had  made 
leir  way  to  Martin’s  hut,  and  asked  him  if 
o know  wliat  they  wore  doing,  and  ho  answer- 
ig,  No,  they  said  they  had  been  shooting 
ogs,  and  aimed  their  guns  at  him  and  shot 
im,  hut  without  killing  him,  upon  which  lie 
in  into  his  hut,  they  following  him,  and 
iking  up  one  of  the  hammers  lie  had  brought 
ith  him  from  the  fioittlty,  they  belt  Ins  head 
) pieces.  They  next  murdered  Brown,  and 
.dams,  hearing  the  firing,  went  to  see  what 
as  going  oil,  and  he  also  was  set  upon  by  the 
atives  and  wounded.  After  a struggle  with 
is  assailants  he  got  away,  but  was  over- 
ikon by  them,  and  induced  to  return  with 
tiein  to  Young’s  house.  Here  they  left  him 
nd  went  off  in  search  of  M‘Coy  ami  Quintal, 
rhom  they  found  and  attempted  to  kill,  lmt 
tiled  in  doing  so,  and  the  two  Englishmen 
ed  into  another  part  of  the  bush.  Hero 
aoy  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
nmnlested  for  a time.  Manale,  inspire?!  by 
aalousy  at  the  sight  of  attentions  paid  by 
•einirtt  to  Young's  wife,  tried  to  shoot  him, 
ut  only  wounded  him,  and  Lemua  asked  her 
a bring  him  a musket  to  shoot  Manale,  but 
he  hitter,  having  re-loaded  his  musket,  shot 
•ernua  and  killed  him.  Manalo  was  then 
Hreatened  with  death  by  his  two  surviving 
Duntrymen,  but  succeeding  in  getting  away 
ito  the  bush,  whore  he  joined  M ‘Coy  and 
Quintal,  and  proposed  that  they  should  assist 
im  in  killing  his  countrymen,  to  which  they 
unseated,  but  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
ion  they  suspected  treachery,  and  instead  of 
elping  Manale,  they  ran  away  ; the  latter,  ' 
otvever,  again  made  his  escape,  and  rejoined 
aom  in  the  Lush  ; hut  they  took  away  his 
uii  and  shot  him  with  it  ; so  that  ho  died  a 
iruilarly  violent  death  to  that  ho  had  m dieted 
u so  many  others.  It  could  hardly  have 
eon  witli  the  intention  of  avenging  his  death 
hat  the  men  he  had  tried  to  kill  sought  them 
Ut  in  tho  bush  and  tried  to  kill  them,  hut 
bey  made  the  attempt,  and  failed  ; and  it 
ras  ultimately  arranged  with  the  two  fugitives 
hat  tho  remaining  two  natives  should  ho  put 
o death.  Tho  Marnier  in  which  this  was 
fleeted  was  in  keeping  with  the  murders  pro- 
iously  perpetrated.  By  connivance  with  the 
ridow  of  one  of  tho  Englishmen  w ho  had  been 
aurdorod,  and  who  was  induced  to  form  a 
onnection  with  one  of  the  two  Tahitians,  she, 
s soon  M he  was  asleep,  gave  a signal, 
nd  Young’s  Wife,  on  hearing  it,  crept  into 
he  hut  armed  with  an  axe,  with  winch  she 
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mode  a blow  at  tho  bond  of  the  Tahiti  m,  in- 
dicting a frightful  gash,  hut  failed  to  kill  him, 
upon  which  sho  struck  him  a second  blow, 
and  smote  him  dead  ; at  the  same  time  she 
called  upon  her  husband  to  shoot  tho  other 
Tahitian,  ivhicli  ho  did  ; and  then  cut  off  their 
bauds  and  sent  them  to  M 'Coy  and  Quintal 
as  a proof  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear. 

After  this  peace  and  quietness  reigned  in 
the  island  for  a considerable  time,  and  might 
have  continued  but  for  tho  evil  knowdedgo 
w hich  one  of  them  possessed  that  enabled  him 
to  distil  spirits  from  a root  lived  for  tho  pur- 
pose by  the  natives  of  tho  islands  in  those  seas. 
With  this  discovery  eaine  many  other  vices, 
for  they  drank  it  to  excess.  One  account  says 
that  it  was  Young  who  distilled  the  spirits,  he 
having  learned  the  art  while  living  in  the 
West  Indies  ; lmt  the  journal  of  the  islanders 
attributes  tho  discovery  to  M;Cdy,  and  this 
iH  most  probably  correct,  especially  as  ho  is 
said  to  have  been  at  ono  time  employed  in  a 
Scotch  distillery.  The  consequences  of  this 
discovery  were  fatal  to  the  preservation  of  cor- 
diality among  them.  Itendcred  furious  by 
the  quantity  of  the  fiery  liquid  they  drank, 
M’Coy  and  Quintal  wandered  about  the  island 
for  days  together  ; until  the  former  tied  a 
stone  round  his  neck,  and  threw'  himself  from 
tho  top  of  the  rocks  in  a fit  of  delirium  tre- 
mens ; and  the  latter,  having  lost  his  wife  by 
a similar  fate  (though  in  her  case  it  occurred 
accidentally,  while  searching  for  birds’  eggs), 
made  demands  which  Adams  and  Young  re- 
fused to  comply  with,  whereupon  he  made 
repeated  attempts  to  murder  them  ; until  at 
last  they  were  compelled  to  put  him  to  death. 
Tho  death  of  Young  shortly  afterwards  left 
Adams  the  only  man  on  the  island. 

CHATTER  II. 

Hitherto,  this  narrative  has  boon  one  of 
vice,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed  ; we  have  now  to 
relate  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  pro- 
bably unparalleled  changes  that  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  any  community. 
Having  neither  example  nor  precept  to  restrain 
them,  the  descendants  of  the  Englishmen  and 
the  Tahitians  had  freely  indulged  thoir  pas- 
sions ; hut  when  Young  and  Adams  were  left 
alone  of  all  the  Europeans  who  had  lamb?  I on 
the  island,  they  began  to  think  seriously  of 
tho  religious  truths  they  hud  been  taught  in 
their  youth.  Tho  tradition  among  the  islanders 
is  that  the  change  was  produced  m Adams  by 
a dream  he  had,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  ap- 
peared to  him,  un  i w irned  lnm  of  tho  con- 
sequences of  his  wickedness.  Whatever  may 
have  been  tho  cause,  the  change  did  take 
place,  and  the  desire  of  Adams  to  reform,  not 
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oiilv  his  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  others,  was 
earnestly  seconded  by  Young  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  but  short.  The 
whole  work  of  reformation  was  thus  thrown 
on  Adams.  The  only  books  he  had  wore  a 
Bible  and  a Prayer  Book,  and  with  the  aid 
of  these  he  taught  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
• of  the  island  to  read,  and  more  docile  and  apt 
scholars  no  man  could  desire,  no  instituted 
religious  worship  morning  and  evening,  pre- 
scribed two  fast  days  a week,  which  were  re- 
ligiously observed  by  the  islanders,  notwith- 
standing they  continued  their  labour  on  those 
days.  In  a short  time  the  conduct  of  the 
entire  community  had  changed,  and  without 
a single  exception  they  practised  the  most 
rigid  interpretation  of  Christian  doctrines,  even 
to  the  extent  of  having  the  whole  of  their 
property  in  common. 

Pitcairn’s  Island  has  a rock-bound  coast, 
and  there  is  only  one  place  where  a landing 
can  be  effected,  and  this  not  without  difficulty. 
This  difficulty  of  access,  together  with  the  fact 
of  it  being  out  of  the  ordinary  track  of  vessels 
in  those  seas  was,  no  donbt,  the  reason  why 
it  remained  xmvisited  for  so  many  years. 
From  the  time  the  mutineers  landed  on  the 
island  until  1808,  only  one  vessel  touched 
there,  without,  however,  discovering  that  it 
was  inhabited.  In  thu  year  just  mentioned, 
an  American  ship,  commanded  by  Captain 
Folger,  touched  at  the  island,  and  he,  on 
reaching  Valparaiso,  told  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
; of  the  existence  of  one  of  the  mutineers  and 
of  the  descendants  of  others  on  Pitcairn’s  Is- 
land. An  account  of  the  circumstance  was 
forwarded  to  the  Admiralty,  but  the  official 
desire  for  vengeance  had  died  away,  and  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it.  In  1814,  when  the 
Essex,  American  war-vessel,  was  doing  among 
our  whalers  what  the  Alabama  has  lately  been 
doing  among  Federal  cruisers,  the  Briton  and 
Tagus  were  sent  to  capture  her.  The  captain 
in  the  course  of  his  cruise  coming  txpon  an 
island  not  laid  down  in  the  charts,  was 
greatly  puzzled  as  to  what  island  this  could 
be,  and  was  still  more  astonished  when 
a boat  pulled  off  from  it  and  came  along- 
side, and  a voice  called  out  from  the  boat 
in  excellent  English  for  permission  to  come 
on  board.  Permission  being  given,  the 
speaker  scrambled  on  deck  in  an  instant, 
and  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  son  of  Fletcher  Chris- 
tian, and  that  his  name  was  Thursday  October 
Christian  ; so  named  from  his  having  been 
born  on  a Thursday  in  October,  and  being  the 
first  child  born  on  the  island.  Sir  S.  Staines 
bears  witness  to  the  admirable  moral  character 
of  the  community,  in  his  Report  concerning 


them  to  Admiral  Dixon.  A great  deal  of  in- 
terest was  excited  among  the  higher  classes 
in  England  by  this  Report,  but  the  sources  of 
publicity  were  then  so  few  that  the  interest 
resting  on  a narrow  basis,  nothing  was  done 
for  the  islanders,  and  their  existence  was  pro- 
bably forgotten  by  all  but  a few  naval  men. 

The  well-remembered  Captain  Beechey  was 
the  next  who  visited  them,  and  his  account 
is  not  less  enthusiastic  than  the  preceding. 
Directly  they  arrived  off  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  a boat  put  off  with  Adams  and  several 
of  the  islanders.  They  were  received  with 
great  kindness,  and  they  reciprocated  this  in 
the  best  way  they  were  able.  Captain  Beechey 
says  they  treated  Adams  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  affection,  “that  they  were  vir- 
tuous, religious,  cheerful,  and  hospitable  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  prudence ; patterns  of 
parental  and  conjugal  affection  ; and  to  have 
no  vices.”  Five  years  later,  that  is  to  say  in 
1830,  the  late  Lord  Valdegrave,  then  com- 
manding the  Suriugapatam,  touched  at  the 
island,  and  he  also  bears  witness  to  their 
guileless  character  and  their  excellent  moral 
qualities.  This  visit  was  followed  by  others, 
and  the  Reports  sent  borne  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Admiralty,  which  had  now  more 
leisure  to  attend  to  them  than  when  we  were 
waging  the  great  wars  on  the  Continent, 
created  an  interest  concerning  them  which  was 
not  suffered  to  die  out.  The  Queen,  with 
that  active  benevolence  which  has  distinguished 
her  whole  life,  took  a particularly  lively  inter- 
est in  their  welfare,  and  it  was  doubtless  by 
her  desire  that  implements  and  clothing  and 
sundry  animals,  &c.,  xvere  sent  out  to  them. 
As  they  increased  in  number  beyond  the  ca- 
pability of  the  island  to  maintain  them,  a 
proposition  was  made  to  them  to  remove  to 
Tahiti.  Here  they  were  kindly  received,  but 
the  manners  of  the  Tahitians  were  so  repug- 
nant to  their  ideas  of  morality  that  they  were 
shocked  and  disgusted  ; and  they  were  made 
so  wretched  thereby  that  they  petitioned  to 
be  removed  from  that  country,  which  was  done. 
As  Norfolk  Island  was  now  vacant,  the  con- 
victs having  been  taken  away,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  more  space  being  now  greater  than 
ever,  Her  Majesty  suggested  that  no  better 
location  could  be  found  for  the  Pitcairn  Is- 
landers, and  they  were  accordingly  removed 
thither.  Of  the  fitness  of  this  island  for  such 
a colony  there  could  hardly  bo  two  opinions  ; 
the  convicts  had  been  employed  during  their 
stay  there  in  making  roads,  building  houses, 
and  doing  sundry  other  things  calculated  to 
fit  it  as  a place  of  habitation  for  a people  whom 
ic  was  determined  to  keep  separate  from  the 
rest  of  mankind. 
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Sir W. Denison,  then  Governor  of  -New  South 
Wales,  in  his  ltejiort  concerning  them  dated 
Oct.  28,  1857,  says  that  ho  embarked  in  the 
Iris,  aud  sailed  for  Norfolk  Island  ; that  on 
his  arrival  he  found  them  greatly  in  need  of 
flour  or  biscuit,  and  that  but  for  his  timely 
visit  they  would  have  had  nothing  to  sub- 
sist upon  for  some  months  but  meat  and  j»o- 
tatoort  i ho,  therefore,  continued  hi.  voyage  to 
Now  Zealand  to  procure  for  them  a supply 
of  necessaries,  and  to  make  arrangements  with 
a merchant  there  for  sending  them  supplies 
of  what  they  required,  and  receiving  consign- 
ments of  such  articles  as  the  islanders  might 
have  for  side.  A niurchant  was  soon  found  to 
undertake  the  business  ; and  lie  at  once  sent 
a small  schooner  freighted  with  the  ai  tides 
required,  bringing  back  wool,  tallow,  and  hides, 
sullicient  to  pay  fur  them.  Sir  W.  Denison 
then  returned  to  the  island,  where  lie  called 
a meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and  read  his 
commission  to  them,  which  he  caused,  to- 
gether with  the  instructions  issued  for  his 
guidance,  to  bo  entered  in  the  book  contain  - 
ing  the  Laws  of  the  settlement.  Many  of 
these  laws  lie  found  were  inapplicable  to  tlicir 
present  condition,  and  he  therefore  revised 
them  ; making,  however,  as  few  alterations  as 
possible.  The  entire  code  contains  only  thirtv- 
nino  Regulations,  and  is  unique  for  its  sim- 
plicity. I he  principal  Regulations  may  be 
embodied  in  a very  few  words.  The  i-laud  is 
included  m the  government  of  New  South 
\N  ides,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  governor, 
the  government  is  vested  in  a chief  magistrate 
and  two  councillors  elected  annually  by  the 
inhabitants,  all  of  whom  who  have  attained 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  can  read  and 
write,  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  election  is 
presided  over  by  the  chaplain,  who  is  not  him- 
self eligible  for  the  post.  Any  change  in  the 
Regulations  which  the  chief  magistrate  may 
think  desirable  ho  inay,  with  the  consent  of 
one  of  the  councillors,  submit  to  a public 
meeting,  of  which  he  must  give  fourteen  days’ 
notice.  If  the  majority  of  votes  is  in  favour 
of  his  proposition,  it  may  be  acted  upon  at 
once,  but  the  wholo  account  of  the  proceedings 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  who  has  the  power  of  annulling 
the  Regulation  if  1m  thinks  fit.  Tim  duty  of 
the  chief  magistrate  is  to  decide  in  all  matters 
of  dispute,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  between  the  parties, — in  fact, 
to  act  as  arbitrator  between  them  ; in  tlm 
event  of  his  being  unsuccessful,  ho  calls  in  tlm 
assistance  of  the  two  councillors,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  three  is  final  in  all  matters  w here  . 
the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute  does  not 
exceed  fifty  shillings,  aud  in  cases  of  common 


assault,  which  they  may  punish  by  a tine,  lmt 
exceeding  ten  shillings.  In  more  serious  eases, 
where  the  parties  object  to  the  decision  of  the 
magistrate.,  a jury  of  seven  elders  settles  ilm 
matter,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  de- 
cision, except  in  cases  involving  loss  of  life 
and  ]imb,  which  are  referred  to  tlm  governor 
for  his  decision.  Education  is  compulsory  ; 
tlm  inhab. tints  must  send  their  children  to 
school  front  tlm  tune  they  are  six  years  old 
until  they  are  fourteen,  and  except  in  Cases 
of  sickness,  the  absence  of  a scholar  is  punished 
by  a tine  of  sixpence  a-day,  unless  the  absence 
is  authorised  by  the  chaplain.  The  eh  irgo  for 
tlm  education  of  each  scholar  is  ten  shillings 
a-year.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  at- 
tendance is  cheerfully  given,  aud  most  of  them 
continue  to  attend  after  they  have  reached 
tlm  prescribed  age.  In  18G3,  there  were 
sixty  six  children  attending  tlm  school,  of 
whom  six  could  read  tluuiuly  ; do  fractions, 
decimals,  and  oilier  rules  ; parse  readily, 
write  from  dictation,  Arc.  Three  others  could 
read  equally  well  ; work  compound  rules  and 
fractions  ; write  from  dictation  , parse  aud 
learn  geography  : and  the  remainder  were 
coming  on  very  satisfactorily. 

No  beer,  wine,  or  spirits  of  any  kind  is  al- 
lowed to  be  landed  on  tlm  island,  and  if  any 
such  be  brought  there  by  vessels  touching  at 
the  island,  they  are  immediately  wasted,  and 
the  person  in  whose  possession  they  are  found 
is  fined  forty  shillings.  Any  'person  Using  pro- 
fane language  is  liable  to  a tine  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings,  nor  less  than  five.  M here  the 
offender  is  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  pa- 
rents or  guardians  must  pay  the  line.  Such 
is  tlm  full  .summary  of  perhaps  the  .simplest 
code  in  existence. 

A fullet  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
islanders  is  given  by  Sir  W.  Denison,  in  a 
subsequent  despatch.  The  l’itcairn  Islanders 
had  increased  to  HM  w hen  they  were  removed 
to  Norfolk  Island,  and  to  21.  *2  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  them,  111  of  whom  were 
females.  On  landing  at  tlm  island  they  were 
supplied  with  provisions,  sufheient,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  meet  their  wants  until  they  had  been 
able  to  ctiltiv  ito  their  land.  They  were  also 
well-supplied  with  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  pigs 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  tools.  There  were  a 
water-mill  and  a windmill,  boats  and  fishing 
tackle,  carts,  drays,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all 
that  a colonist  could  desire  to  have.  Mich  an 
•almost  superabundance  of  good  tilings  had 
rather  a prejudicial  effect  than  olhwrtvis  ; the 
cattle  and  sheep  increased  and  multiplied,  thus 
n ndt  ring  steady  labour  to  a great  extent  uu- 
nocessary.  Moreover,  they  were,  as  a matter 
of  course,  wholly  ignorant  of  mechanical  arts, 
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and  had  nobody  to  teach  them  ; so  that  if  a 
plough  got  out  of  order,  an  axle-tree  broke, 
or  the  machinery  of  the  mill  got  out  of  gear, 
they  were  forced  to  leave  it  alone.  Indeed, 
there  was  not  a man  among  them  who  had 
ever  seen  a plough  before,  nor  one  who  had 
the  necessary  knowledge  required  for  keeping 
the  mill  going  or  repairing  the  tools.  Those 
who  supplied  the  Island  so  liberally  seem  to 
have  forgotten  this,  or  else  they  supposed  that 
at  the  sight  of  the  tools  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  them  would  spring  up  spontaneously. 
The  consequences  which  followed  from  this 
oversight  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  the 
remedy  which  Sir  W.  Denison  proposed  to 
meet  them  was  to  abolish  community  of  land, 
tfcc.,  and  allot  a certain  proportion  of  the 
goods  in  the  island  to  each  family  according 
to  its  number.  To  admit  any  settler  on  the 
island  is  understood  to  be  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Queen,  but  the  governor  could 
not  see  how  they  were  to  learn  if  they  had  no 
instructors  ; he,  therefore,  proposed  that  a 
schoolmaster  should  be  appointed,  who  should 
possess  general  information  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  stores  might  be  en- 
trusted. Also  a man,  such  as  there  are  many 
to  be  found  in  villages  in  this  country,  who 
should  be  a carpenter,  smith,  and  wheelwright 
in  one  ; a mason  and  plasterer  ; a shoemaker 
and  superior  agricultural  labourer.  To  pay 
the  expenses  of  sending  these  men  out  he  pro- 
posed that  the  balance  of  the  subscriptions, 
which  had  been  raised  on  account  of  the 
islanders  in  England  should  be  applied  to  that 
purpose. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  wonderful  for  its 
richness,  and  the  climate  of  the  island  seems 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  most  plants  , coffee 
thrives,  and  so  do  oranges  and  all  plants  of 
the  same  class,  guavas  also,  and  peaches,  ba- 
nanas, yams,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.  The  fishing 
is  good,  and  this  is  a great  benefit.  Nor  have 
they  confined  themselves  to  mere  coast  fish- 
ing ; thirty  of  them  have  united  in  the  pur- 
chase of  whale  boats  and  all  the  necessary 
gear,  and  so  energetic  and  successful  were  they 
at  the  very  commencement  of  their  under- 
taking, that  they  made  as  much  oil  from  the 
whales  they  killed  as  realised  500 1.,  and 
enabled  them  to  double  the  extent  of  their 
operations.  They  have  also  opened  up  new 
sources  of  wealth,  and  are  not  only  prosperous 
now,  but  have  the  prospect  of  becoming  far 
more  so.  It  is  but  doing  bare  justice  to  Mr. 
Itossiter,  the  schoolmaster,  to  say  that  much 
of  this  is  owing  to  his  exertions  and  example. 

! He  is  not  only  a zealous  teacher,  but  be  is 
likewise  a good  practical  farmer,  and  cultivates 
his  own  land,  and  thus  teaches  them  the  art 


of  cultivating  in  the  best  possible  way.  Sir 
John  Young,  therefore,  recommended  that 
some  portion  of  his  salary  should  continue  to 
be  paid  by  the  home  government,  and  that 
the  remainder  should  be  made  up  by  the 
islanders.  The  islanders  were  also  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  their  chaplain,  and  the  great  good 
they  have  derived  from  his  instructions  makes 
it  appear  almost  providential  that  he  should 
have  been  inspired  with  the  idea  of  going  to 
Pitcairn’s  Island.  His  early  life  was  spent 
in  the  Navy,  and  he  was  serving  under  Lord 
Cochrane  in  the  service  of  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment when  he  performed  the  famous  feat  of 
capturing  the  Esmeralda.  After  that  govern- 
ment dismissed  all  foreigners  from  its  service, 
he  set  sail  with  a single  companion  for  Pit- 
cairn’s Island,  and  being  a man  of  some  edu- 
cation, be  was  cheerfully  accepted  as  their 
religious  instructor  by  the  inhabitants,  only 
one  incident  having  occurred  to  obstruct  liis 
usefulness,  and  this  was  the  appearance  of  an 
adventurer,  named  Hill,  who  by  false  repre- 
sentations, managed  to  acquire  some  influence 
over  the  simple-minded  islanders. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  public  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  wrool  of  a large  flock 
of  sheep,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  before  long 
the  islanders  will  be  aide  to  make  such  addi- 
tions to  the  public  funds  from  their  private 
resources  as  to  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of 
continuing  to  contribute  even  the  small  sum 
of  300J.  required  for  the  payment  of  Mr. 
Possiter. 

With  one  extract  on  the  State  and  Prospects 
of  the  colony,  derived  from  Sir  J.  Young’s 
Despatch,  we  shall  conclude  our  account  of  this 
most  interesting  little  community.  He  says  : 
“ On  the  whole,  I am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
as  large  a measure  of  success  has  attended  the 
removal  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders  to  Norfolk 
Island  as  could  well  have  been  expected.  The 
people  are  not  much  given  to  steady  and  con- 
tinuous labour  ; but  on  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  recollected  the  climate  indisposes  to 
exertion,  and  they  have  not  the  stimulus  of 
waut  to  prompt  them  to  toil,  nor  the  demands 
of  a market  to  awaken  their  cravings  for  gain. 
The  few  acres  they  cultivate  supply  them 
abundantly  with  sweet  and  other  potatoes, 
and  leave  a large  surplus  for  sale  to  whalers. 
(They  grow  a great  many  vegetables  beside 
these.)  They  have  more  milk  than  they  can 
drink  ; the  sea  teems  with  fish,  which  they 
catch  in  large  quantities  with  exceeding  fa- 
cility : sheep  are  not  dear,  and  cattle  and 
swine  are  only  too  numerous.  Articles  for 
which  the  people  may  fairly  hope  to  find  a 
market  they  are  by  no  means  remiss  in  pro- 
viding. Their  attention  is  now  turning  to 
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the  culture  of  arrowroot,  a marketable  com- 
modity, and  they  Lave  this  year  succeeded  isi 
growing  a largo  quantity  of  baimiuu.  Ttie  mill 
for  grinding  grain  was  almost  useless,  not  being 
required  to  grind  twenty*  bushels  in  a yeir; 
they'  have  added  to  it,  at  their  own  cost,  saws 
and  machinery’ for  sawing  boards  and  shingles, 
which  they  expect  to  export  with  profit  ; they 
have  engaged  with  activity  and  success  in 
fulling  for  whales,  and  have  bought  an  1 paid 
for  seven  whale  boats  entirely  out  of  their 
own  resources.  Those  are  encouraging  symp- 
tom’, an  l legitimate  channels  which  tiro  peo- 
ple hive  discovered  for  themselves,  and  in 
which  their  industry  will  probably  continue  to 
flow,  as  falling  in  with  their  bent  ami  aptitudes. 
If  au  opening  such  as  I have  described  can  bo 
ma  le  m the  reef  at  a moderate  outlay,  and  a 
shelter  provided  for  small  trading  vossels,  they’ 
will  call  frequently  on  their  passage  elsewhere, 
and  the  island  will  soon  have  ample  means  of 
communication  with  Sydney  and  Auckland. 
Its  capabilities  will  be  rapidly  developed,  and 
as  rapidly’  enrich  the  inhabitants.  As  it  is, 
the  people  live  in  security  and  abundance,  are 
decently  clad,  attend  Divine  worship  regu- 
larly’, and  are  free  from  all  those  foul  practices 
and  baneful  superstitions  which  render  the 
occupants  of  too  many  of  the  lovely  islands  in 
the  Pfldfic  licentious  and  unhappy.  Within 
the  shores  of  many’  a secluded  group  every  evil 
passion  has  grown  up  unchecked,  and  runs 
riot  in  unheard-of  abominations.  Amongst 
those  miserable  tribes  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
alone  leads  to  innumerable  atrocities,  and 
darkens  almost  every  day  of  their  lives  with 
gloom  and  terror.  From  this  and  the  kindred 
wretchedness,  tho  community  of  Norfolk 
Island  is  happily  exempt  ; they*  owe  this  price- 
less exemption  to  the  lessons  of  Christianity 
and  tho  various  benevolent  aids  they  have  re- 
ceived from  England.  As  so  much  has  been 
done  to  guard  them  from  mischief,  and  as 
what  has  been  dune  lias  not  been  labour  in 
vain,  but,  on  the  contrary',  an  effective  nnd 
highly  beneficial  eiVort,  I trust  that  the  mea- 
sure of  support  which  I advocate  will  not  be 
withheld,  and  that  tho  schoolmaster's  salary- 
will  bo  continued  for  some  years  longer,  until 
a generation  shall  have  grown  up  under  proper 
tuition,  and  tho  community  be  trained  ami 
able,  as  it  were,  to  stand  alone,  and  provide 
for  its  own  civilised  maintenance.” 

Till:  LEt.KNHX  III-  “ST.  LEON  A nii'S 

rcmsafrK." 

“ ALTKOcau  thecouutry  round  about,”  .uivs  Andrew 
Borde,  “ yss  rephenysslied  with  iiythyngale-,  they  will 
never  singe  within  the  precincts  of  the  f rcsto,  as  divers 
keepers  ami  other  credible  {arsons  dyd  show  me.” 


• The  nil'll  tin,-  lies  wore  ml  1 1 1 li.iio  iliMSVrln  1 i hvroitl 
who  k ui  lured  Ills  evil  In  the  furcst : ho  l«r5V#wed  a curw 
n(sm  Uiom  in  return  fur  ihcir  s.ui{s,  hud  /rout  ISil  umo 
llury  were  nu.iMu  !•>  pin  '.ho  lx’Mid  tnvs 

\ greater  wilder  still  w is  tin:  »ti  .nc  in  n»*.t  is  vrr 
|s-iit,  rr  ilm^nM.  lately  di-<-uv>rod,  totd  v*t  bstuh*  '•  the 
^rvwt  min  *v  nice,  in  I divuis  si.i  iter*  li  lt  1 I inwi  in  I 
e I’.llo,  in  m".  l.comrd*  ISn.iU,  A-igo*’  I'll!  ", 

Its  history  in  Hal  Lavi  hjtfii  level  ipt  t from  :ia«irl.:r 
legend  whicli  asserts  th  it, 

-St  1,-uii  ml  himself  r-.n^hl  willi  a mighty  w.,rm  In  tho 
l ho  strife  was  n-nowud  a»  m*ny  ditf  r::it  |>  its. 
mi.  I wli#ruvi'r  Ihu  siilil's  111  I si  • foil  l tho  gri-ind  pitches-', 
lllio.s  V?  Iho  valley  "prilig  ufi." 

These  (lowers  Still  ahjuud  here. 

\ gloomier  piece  nf  folk-lore  declares  that  a head- 
less phantom  springs  up  hehind  lire  traveller  on 
hrtp  chuck  through  the  foie*t  hy  tiiglif,  and  cairn  t 
he  dislodged  mild  the  lmmidarie  i are  passed.— Se-r 
“ Murray ’a  Il.mdhiok  to  Kent  and  Sussex,"  HtMe 
xxm.,  page  1 17. 

The  rest  ®f  the  substance  of  the  ballad  is  presumed. — 

I'.IKT  I.  Til K .SAINT  AND  THE  WoltM, 

No  fairer  trees  in  Sussex  wolds 
Than  those  St.  Leonard's  Forest  holds. 

There  tower  the  pines  and  beeches  tail 
For  mast  at  sea  or  beam  in  hall. 

The  good  St.  Leonard,  patron  saint 
Of  Hastings  Haven,  lived  intent 
On  saving  men  by  land  and  sea, 

But  “chieily  those  from  Noriusudie .'  * 

For  when  the  will  and  darksome  night 
fiuve  token  dire  of  wrecks  ere  light, 

Thu  brethren  would  repair  to  pray 
Fur  Normau  bark  till  break  ol  day. 

And  ail  night  through  the  cloister  bell 
Would  jieal,  perchance  that  they  might  til. 

How  far  ashore,  how  far  at  sea, 

The  storm-lost  mariners  might  be. 

By  land  he  fought  a dangerous  worm 
Of  monstrous  sine,  who  fir  the  term 
Of  couutless  years  eou-uiued  the  laud 
Willi  cries  aud  tears  on  every  baud. 

Full  oft  within  the  dreary  wood 
He’d  slay  both  limit  and  b;ast  lor  load, 

For  human  tle.sh  or  oxen  meat 
(No  matter  which)  to  him  were  sweet. 

Folks  say  that  in  the  drcallul  light 
lie  poured  his  blood,  but  at  t ii  sight 
Sivect  lilies  sprung  from  out  the  stain, 

Which  since  have  bloomed  and  bloomed  again. 

Tho’  lie  le  dead  and  passed  away, 

Aud  worsted  worm  hath  lost  his  sway, 

One  legend  more  I've  vet  to  tell, 

Taut  of  the  Holy  Hermit’s  Cell. 

I'ART  II.  TllK  HERMIT'S  CCR3TK. 

The  dews  are  fallen  on  moSV  and  fell, 

The  labour's  done,  and  the  'art  I i>  Still  ; 

The  fawn's  in  e overt,  the  fox  in  close. 

The  heaglb  feeds  with  th  - h >und  mnIo».v, 

• •’  III*  Hi«pc4<  l»ith  hero  and  a!  II  iiiing*  were  in  t..e 
, lireel  pa.'^viijjtk*  to  N .rni  oidy.  — M n.vv 
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Only  the  sound  of  the  distant  sea. 

As  a far-off  voice  in  a dream  might  lie, 
Mingles  its  tale  with  the  woodland  tones 
As  the  sea-waves  wash  o'er  the  tidal  stones. 


The  monk  has  finished  his  prayers  and  hymns, 
The  monk  is  resting  his  weary  limbs. 

“ .So  sweet,”  cried  lie,  “is  my  hermit  life, 
Removed  from  care  and  removed  from  strife  ! 


“ Yet  cne  thing  troubles  my  virtuous  cell, 

)g  1 y night  in  this  holy  dell, 
when  a monk  kneels  down  to  pray, 
i nightingale  trill  in  that  horrible  way  ? 


’Tis  said  our  monk  in  an  early  day 
Had  loved  and  courted  a “ layde  gaie,” 
Maid,  wife,  or  widow,  I dare  not  tell. 

Ilis  love  Dot  wise,  “he  had  loved  too  well.” 


HU  ukulls,  bis  bone*,  an>J  I km>«  not  what, 
Are  oft  in  nightingale’s  song  forgot  ; 

No  more  a monk  with  a shaven  crown, 

Ht’a  courtly  knight  upon  Caste  I down. 

And  “she,”  no  longer  a cloistered  nun, 

Hut  ’mong  the  fairest  the  fairest  one,— 

Not  sleeping  cold  in  the  mouldered  aisle, 

But  waking  love  with  her  winsome  smile  ! 


THE  ENGLISH  OF  THE  SGOTCB. 

Tmk  Scotch,  we  are  aware,  claim  to  teach 
uh  Saxons  how  to  talk  English  ; just  .as,  m 
turn,  tile  Irish  contend  that  they  heat  the 
Scotch  by  their  still  liner  use  of  our  tongue.  SVo 
are  ourselves  a mere  Sassenach  body,  and  do 
not  at  all  intend  to  argue  the  point  ; the 


For  thoughts  like  these  at  the  evening  tide 
Our  monk  had  martyred  his  fleshly  [ rub , 

J!v  scourge  ami  penance  of  puniinl  kind, 

Till  cries  were  heard  on  the  midnight  wind. 

On  this  fair  eve  he  had  happed  to  spy 
Two  fond  young  lovers  go  wandering  by. 

Truant*  they  were  from  the  neighbouring  town, 
Who  kept  their  tryst  when  the  aun  went  down. 


Scots  and  tho  Hibernians  may  quarrel  be- 
tween themselves  on  .subtle  distinctions  of  tho 
English  hiigungo.  Dublin  has  some  warrant, 
we  admit,  for  claiming  to  furnish  the  only 
correct  metropolitan  accent,  and  Edinburgh, 
again,  can  give  reasons  for  authority  in  settling 
true  British  emphasis  in  the  matter  of  broad 
o's  and  a’s.  So  far  from  disputing  with  either 


They  pa*scd  the  monk  and  they  passed  the  cell, 
And  th«y  sat  them  close  to  the  hermit’*  well, 
Cooing  and  courtiug  as  ringdoves  may, 

But  not  perhaps  in  a monkish  way. 

Now  whether  it  were  the  imperfect  light, 

Or  vigil  and  fast  had  impaired  his  sight, 

In  these  young  lovers  he  seemed  to  we 
Himself  (that  knight)  and  that  “fayre  ladye.” 

“ Avaunt,  thou  vision  ! be  gone,  be  gone  ! 

Ye  perjured  two  on  the  Holy  Stone  ; 

Is  u for  this  I have  fixed  my  cell 

In  holy  wo"d  where  tho  saint's  blood  fell, — 

“ Ft  nook  the  ways  and  the  haunts  of  men 
To  see  such  sights  in  a holy  glen  ? ” 

Thus  cried  the  monk  with  an  awful  oath. 

Then  crossed  himself  as  he  enrsed  them  both. 

He  cursed  the  nightingale's  beak  and  claw, 

He  cursed  their  nest,  their  footl,  their  maw, 

Much  in  the  style  of  a papal  curse, 

Winch  if  you  have  read,  you’ll  read  no  worse. 

Then  hushed  the  song  in  the  brancbcnltfiugl), 

W hile  dripj>ed  the  well  on  the  stone  below  ; 

The  lightning  Hashed,  and  the  rain  came  down 
And  fi/xtd,  lis  said,  on  the  old  uinn’s  crown. 

The  morning  came  with  the  morning  bell, 

But  yet  no  hermit  had  left  his  cell, 

At  early  dawn  in  the  morning  air 
No  monk  was  met  on  his  way  bo  prayer. 

Later  at  flight,  the  brethren  say, 

*1  We  ll  seek  nor  brother  before  we  pray. | 

And  moonlit  shine  o'er  the  woodland  spread, 

And  led  the  way  to  the  lonely  dead  ! 

Some  say  St.  Leonard  himself  had  stole 
To  the  hermit’s  cell  and  released  his  soul  ; 
Enough,  no  mortal  his  limbs  had  drest, 

Nor  crossed  bin  palms  on  his  virtuous  breast. 

And  whether  that  knight,  or  that  “fayre  ladye,'' 
Or  the  monk  himself,  or  whoever  it  be. 

The  woodland  through  at  the  evening  tide 
A landless  horseman  is  seen  to  ride  : 

A gaunt-like  form  In  the  fearful  glade 
Fraying  the  fawn  in  her  fawn-grown  shade, 

He  rides  for  aye,  but  the  nightingale's  lay 
From  that  faire  Foreste  bath  died  away  ! 

Ir. 


of  them,  ami  especially  with  the  logic*! 
northerners,  we  readily  allow  that  there  are 
dilFeronces  in  their  English  and  ours.  This 
admission  the  cannie  people  will  easily  enough 
make  out  to  bo  full  proof  of  their  case,  and 
solely  with  tho  view  of  increasing  their 
triumphs,  wo  will  givo  a few  examples.  A 
Scotch  newspaper  entirely  devoted  to  adver- 
tisements regularly  reaches  the  present  writer, 
and  in  occasionally  glancing  over  if,  although 
it  purports  to  he  printed  in  the  Southron 
tongue,  ho  ever  and  again  stumbles  upon 
phrases  which  puzzle  his  ignorance  considerably, 
Ho  may  not  be  wholly  unacquainted  with 
them,  hut  they  have  the  same  embarrassing 
strangeness  which  an  old  friend  of  his  once 
had,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  cc  rtain  festivities, 
he  made  a sudden  appearance  in  kilt  and 
plaid.  For  instance,  the  first  time  our  eye 
lighted  on  this  announcement : “ The  under- 
mentioned subjects  are  intended  to  be  exposed 
for  salo,”  the  tune  and  place  being  duly  spe- 
cified, our  ideas  at  once  became  anatomical  ; 
and  with  a misgiving  that  it  was  not  quite 
legal,  we  read  on,  fearfully  expecting  a cata- 
logue of  bodies  of  deceased  persons  olfered  in 
the  interests  of  science  to  surgeons  and  medical 
students.  It  was  a relief  in  one  sense,  but  a 
puzzle  in  another,  to  find  that  the  “ subjects  ’’ 
were  villas,  houses,  mansions, — what  blunder- 
ing English  auctioneers  would  have  described 
as  “ tenements,”  “ hereditament*,”  or  by  that 
fine  old  phrase,  which  everybody  so  clearly 
understands,  “ messuages.  ” 

Another  slight  perplexity  presented  itself 
in  pursuing  the  notifications,  on  finding  it 
stated  that  many  of  the  residences  had 
“ jKilicies  ” attached  to  them.  A fresh  instance 
of  Scotch  prudence,  wo  said  to  ourselves  ; the 
proprietors  take  out  .assurances  against  lire, 
and  ull'cr  the  policies  with  the  building*  ; t ut 
on  seeing  it  asserted  that,  in  one  instance, 
the  “ policy”  was  stated  to  he  three  acres  1 1 
extent,  we  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  a 
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document.  Further  research  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  “policy”  is  Scotch* English  for 
“ appurtenances.”  The  umro  English  reader, 
following  up  the  advertisement,  will  not  un- 
likely next  widen  his  eyes  over  the  additional 
statement  that  alterations  may  he  made  in 
the  premises  without  interfering  with  “ the 
amenity  ” of  the  policies.  To  understand  this 
he  must  amend  his  simplicity  by  collating 
other  such  passages  as  these  : “The  villa  is  a 
desirable  residence  owing  to  its  amenity,  it 
being  sheltered  from  the  easterly  winds,”  <fcc. 
Being  “ pleasantly  situated,”  is  our  imperfect 
Saxon  approach  to  it.  Wo  may  here  mention 
that  there  would  appear  to  be  a much  greater 
variety  of  kinds  of  premises  in  Scotland  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  England.  It  is 
almost  bewildering,  in  glancing  over  the 
columns,  to  read  of  “ sunk  ilats,”  “ area 
flats,”  “ second  and  third  half  flats,”  “north- 
ern halfs,”  and  “ southern  halfs  ; ” in  addition 
to  which,  there  arc  £ ‘ main-door  houses,”  and 
“self-contained  houses.”  But  grounds  at 
present  unoccupied  by  buildings  are  described 
in  a Sufficiently  mystifying  manner.  In  some 
cases  we  are  informed  that  lands  are  ‘ ‘ hold 
blench  of  the  Crown,”  and  at  other  times 
“blench  of  a superior;”  then  a few  lands, 
it  is  a pleasure  to  find,  are  held  “ partly 
free  and  partly  blench  ; ” while,  now  and 
again,  it  is  vaguely  stated  that  “ the  teinds 
are  valued  and  nearly  exhausted.”  One  does 
not  quite  know  whether  this  is  an  advantage 
or  otherwise,  not  being  precisely  aware  what 
a “ teind  ” may  be  ; an  English  reader  cannot 
pretend  to  say  whether  it  may  turn  out  a 
mortgage  or  a mine.  Further,  instead  of  its 
being  announced  that  the  queer  dwellings,  or 
the  strange  land,  will  be  offered,  as  is  usual 
with  us,  for  salo  at  public  auction,  it  is 
somewhat  unsettling  to  find  that  the  pro- 
perty will  “ be  exposed”  for  sale  “ by  public 
roup.”  At  our  first  meeting  with  that  phrase, 
we  felt  a little  ignorant  alarm  lest  a “roup” 
meant  something  akin  to  a riot ; and  the  other 
phraseology  carried  with  it  an  equivocal  sound, 
that  about  £ £ exposing  ” estates  for  sale  ; but 
the  advertisers  indicated  no  embarrassment  on 
their  side,  for  they  occasionally  stipulate  that 
it  shall  be  open  to  “ the  exposers”  to  do  such 
and  such  things.  One  or  two  other  variations 
of  auctioneering  phraseology  may  be  given. 
What  with  us  is  the  “ reserved  bid,”  is,  in 
Scotland,  the  “upset  price;”  instead  of  the 
abbreviation  “inat.”  in  describing  the  month 
present,  the  Scotch  say  “ current  ; ” and  the 
old  familiar  phrase  in  reference  to  quaiitities, 
as  four  acres  and  three  roods,  “ be  the  same 
more  or  less,”  with  them  becomes  four  acres 
aud  three  roods,  “or  thereby.” 


Occasionally,  the  advertisements  of  residences 
to  let  have  a severely  scientific  air,  suggesting 
that,  across  the  Tweed,  house-agents  recreate 
themselves  with  studies  in  natural  philosophy ; 
for  instance,  it  will  be  stated  that  the  house  is 
supplied  with  water  “by  gravitation,”  as  well 
as  by  “a  stream  running  through  the  grounds.” 
Englishmen  would  avoid  such  mansions,  fear- 
ing they  must  have  been  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  a private  Polytechnic  Institution. 
At  times  this  class  of  announcement  mysteri- 
ously intimates  that  a house  could  be  easily  got 
ready,  and  let  for  “ Whitsunday  first ; ” and 
it  is  not  seldom  stated  that  “ the  entry  of  an 
incoming  tenant  at  this  season  will  be  advan- 
tageous and  convenient.”  We  can  only  hope  so. 
Then,  intimation  is  often  publicly  given,  in 
reference  to  entailed  estates,  that  certain  per- 
sons wish  to  ‘ ‘ uplift  ” moneys  for  their  own  be- 
hoof, which  starts  the  idea  that  they  must  be 
contemplating  serious  sums  to  require  such  ex- 
cessively muscular  phraseology.  Another  class 
of  advertisements,  on  first  reading,  suggests  a 
combative  spirit,  incongruous  with  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  appears  to  olfer  a not  very 
cheering  glimpse  of  the  mode  of  conducting 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  in  that  intensely 
theological  land.  [Numbers  of  reverend  gen- 
tlemen, whose  names  are  openly  given,  and 
their  churches  specifically  indicated,  are  de- 
scribed as  having  “raised”  each  a summons  of 
“augmentation,  modification,  and  locality” 
of  his  stipend  against  the  “ patrons,  titulars, 
aud  tacksmen  of  the  teinds,  inheritors,  life- 
renters,  and  all  others.”  Whatever  dots  it 
mean  f It  sounds  awful ; we  only  trust  it  is 
not  the  means  by  which  the  ministers  have 
ordinarily  to  get  their  salaries.  W.  C. 

ONLY  FOB  ONE  WEEK. 

“Herb  we  are,  snowed  up,”  said  I to  Con- 
stance Hedley,  who  had  been  staying  with  us 
at  our  quiet  parsonage-house,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  December.  I had  known  her  ever 
since  her  widowhood,  which  dated  back  some 
live  years  before  the  time  of  which  I am  &peak- 
ing,  and  both  my  husband  and  myself  felt  a 
great  regard  for  her.  She  was  much  admired, 
only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  fond  of 
gaiety.  Contrary  to  our  usual  habits,  which 
were  somewhat  secluded,  we  had  given  dif- 
ferent entertainments  to  enliven  her  visit,  and 
on  the  evening  before, — which  was  New  Year’s 
Eve, — we  had  taken  her  to  a ball  at  the  house 
of  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood.  She 
was  unusually  silent  the  next  morning,  and  I 
fancied  that  she  was  overtired  with  dancing, 
or  that  the  weather  had  affected  her  spirits, 
for  the  snow  which  had  commenced  falling  the 
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day  before  had  not  ceased,  and  the  sky  was 
tho  colour  of  lead.  Wo  had  every  prospect  of 
being  kept  prisoners  to  the  house  for  a time, 
which,  as  wo  wero  five  miles  from  a rail  way  - 
station,  and  had  finished  all  the  sensation 
novels  sent  us  from  Mudie’sa  fortnight  hen. re, 
was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one. 

“ Von  doubtless  imagine  that  the  dreariness 
of  the  weather  has  given  mo  the  blues,”  re 
marked  my  friend  , “ nothing  of  the  kind  ; I 
tenure  you  that  if  I am  a little  hit  thoughtful 
this  morning,  it  is  quite  from  another  cause. 
Last  night,  a gentleman  asked  mo  a question 
which  took  me  back  seven  years  into  tlie  past, 
for  just  so  many  winters  have  gone  by  aino* 
tho  same  question  was  put  to  me  on  the  same 
night  of  tho  year.  1 liavo  often  been  oil  tho 
point  of  relating  to  yon  an  adventure  which 
happened  to  mo  when  I was  a girl,  but 
of  which  I have  as  yet  never  spoken  to  any 
one  out  of  my  own  family.  I will  no  longer 
bo  reserved  on  this  subject  with  so  true  and 
valued  a friend  as  your.-elf.  But,  before  I tell 
you  what  the  question  asked  was,  I must  give 
you  some  uninteresting  preliminaries.” 

I made  up  a blazing  tiro,  before  which  wo 
drew  our  easy  chairs  ; and  Constance  began 
her  story'.  I never  could  listen  long  to  any- 
thing, however  interesting,  in  an  uncomfort- 
able position,  and  should  have  been  a very 
restless  being,  had  I lived  in  those  days  when 
all  the  seats  were  uneasy — though  tho  Yankees 
may  keep  their  horrid  rocking  chairs  to  them- 
selves as  far  as  I am  concerned,  for  the 
swaying  caused  by  the  slightest  movement, 
reminds  mo  always  of  being  on  board  ship, 
which  I detest,  oven  when  tho  sea  is  as  calm 
as  possible.  Here  is  uiy  friend’s  tale  in  her 
own  words : — 

^ hen  I was  just  twenty-two,  1 went  with 
my  parents  to  a fancy-ball,  on  New  Year’s 
Eve,  at  Lady  L.’s.  I had  many  partners, 
and  danced  half  the  night,  when  soon  after 
supper  a friend  of  my  father’s  introduced  a 
gentleman  to  me  whose  name  I could  not  dis- 
tinctly hear,  in  tho  confusion  of  voices  around 
me,  and  the  striking  up  of  the  band  for  the 
next  dance.  Hurriedly  engaging  my  hand  for 
the  next  quadrille,  my  prospective  partner  dis- 
appeared in  the  throng.  1 had  tune  to  see 
that  he  was  about  twenty-two  or  three  ) ears 
of  age,  wore  a plain  domino,  and  that  the 
look  of  anxiety  w hieh  sat  upon  his  features 
was  strange  in  so  young  a face.  Nevertheless, 
I had  forgotten  his  existence  by  tho  time  he 
came  to  remind  mo  of  my  promise.  Ho  led 
mo  to  my  place  ami  wo  commenced  dancing 
without  his  once  addressing  me.  At  the  end 
of  tho  first  figure,  I turned  to  reply  to  some 
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remark  I fancied  that  lie  had  at  last  ventured 
to  make,  when  I met  his  part  lew  1-lot  king 
gaze,  and  p#rceir#d  that  ho  n;u  talking  to 
lnmself,  for  lie  said, 

“ Yes,  it  may  do  : tall,  tho  same  name,  too,” 
then  suddenly  to  me,  **  I hay,  Mos  I'orrescue, 
do  ton  consider  yourself  tall  / W Yu  may  be 
your  height  i ” 

Not  a little  surprised  at  this  bru-que  mamar 
of  opening  a conversation,  and  thinking  1 
would  answer  him  some  way  in  his  own  style, 

1 replied,  “ It  in  iy  be  seven  feet,  but  is  not.” 

*■*  1 hit  scarcely  under  five  feet  eight  inches,” 
lie  resumed  ; l*  have  you  any  nla'.ions  in 
Canada  ?” 

1 answered  in  the  ailirmutivo,  an  1 though 
with  a haughty  tone,  yet  1 must  have  looked 
amused,  for  lie  presently  added, 

" 1 see  that  you  are  more  diverted  than 
offended  by  the  extreme  audacity  of  my  mo  le 
of  addressing  you,  which  pi  rhaps  strikes  you 
as  less  eccentric,  in  the  midst  of  this  motley 
crowd,  than  it  otherwise  might  ; but  I assure 
you  that  I have  no  wish  to  appear  original  or 
impertinent  ; I am  actuated  by  very  different 
motives.  Before  entering  this  ball-room  I 
received  a letter  containing  intelligence  of  a 
most  perplexing  and  annoying  nature,  anil 
which  has  thrown  me  into  a state  of  the 
greatest  anxiety.  1 am  placed  in  a position 
of  some  difficulty,  and  without  assistance  from 
you,  I feel  1 can  scarcely  extricate  myself. 
However  mad  you  may  and  must  think  me  to 
be,  w ith  this  in  view  I venture  to  beg  your  per* 
mission  to  ask  you  two  more  questions.  They 
will  no  doubt  strike  you  as  odd  ones  for  a 
perfect  stranger  to  make.  But  you  have 
the  option  of  choosing  to  listen  to  them  or 
not.” 

By  this  time  our  quadrillo  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  leading  me  to  where  my  mother  was 
sitting,  my  partner  said, 

"Make  your  decision,  and  tell  me  of  it 
when  you  raise  with  me,  as  I trust  you  will 
when  the  next  dance  is  over.” 

1 agreed  to  this,  ami  he  left  me.  When  he 
came  to  claim  my  hand  as  the  first  in  tis  of 
the  deuxtemps  struck  up,  my  curiosity  urged 
me  to  grant  his  request,  and  he  put  question 
the  first  to  me,  after  tho  tirst  round. 

" Your  Christian  name  ! ’’ 

“ Constance.” 

" How  fortunate,”  exclaimed  my  partner. 

Number  two,  after  tho  second  round. 

" What  fortune,  if  any,  may  you  possess  I"' 

Answer,  "Only  a thousand  pounds.” 

" Lucky  again,”  muttered  he.  " One  more 
question,  tho  last  and  most  important  one,  I 
will,  if  you  allow  me,  make  to  you  in  a letter 
of  explanation,  which  having  read,  I trust  yon 
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•will  not  bo  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  your  aid. 
May  I write  to  you  or  not '!  ” 

This  was  not  to  be  answered  at  once  or 
with* nit  consideration. 

“ I do  not  press  you  now,  but  hope  to  have 
your  favourable  answer  to  my  earnest  request 
when  you  leave  the  cloak-room,”  said  he,  re- 
turning me  to  my  mother’s  side. 

What  an  odd  circumstance  ! Did  ever  a 
girl  have  such  a strange  partner  ? 1 thought 

of  little  else  but  him  and  his  funny  questions 
for  the  rest  of  tile  night.  The  more  1 thought 
about  it,  the  more  reluctant  I felt  to  refuse  his 
explanations  ; and  before  the  time  for  our  de- 
parture arrived,  1 bad  resolved  to  accept  bis 
proposal  of  writing  to  me.  He  might  say 
wh  it  lie  chose,  but  I was  a free  agent  still, 
and  would  take  care  not  to  commit  myself  to 
anything.  1 could  tell  my  parents  about  it 
all  at  some  future  time,  but  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  receiving  a letter.  I had  made 
up  my  mind  that,  having  heard  so  much,  I 
would  know  more  ; and  when,  on  leaving  the 
cloak-room,  I encountered  my  hero  of  the 
night,  I acceded  to  his  urgent  request,  then 
hastily  repeated. 

“ 1 return  to  London  in  a day  or  two,” 
said  he,  “ and  you  shall  receive  a letter  before 
I start.” 

I cau  scarcely  describe  how  strangely  I felt  all 
the  next  day.  1 could  hardly  believe  that  1 had 
not  been  dreaming — that  there  was  no  reality 
iu  the  affair.  At  all  events,  my  partner  must 
have  been  playing  me  a practical  joke.  I 
should,  of  course,  get  no  letter.  But  I should 
have  felt  disappointed  if  none  had  arrived,  and 
I passed  that  and  the  next  day  in  a state  of 
feverish  expectancy.  At  last  the  looked-for 
epistle  came,  and  tearing  it  open,  I read  the 
explanation,  which  ran  thus  : — 

“ Dear  Miss  Fortescue, — I feel  very  grateful 
to  you  for  allowing  me  to  make  a full  explana- 
tion of  what  must  appear  to  you  to  have  been 
my  extraordinary  behaviour  to  you  on  the 
night  of  the  ball,  and  if,  after  the  perusal  of 
this  letter,  you  will  consent  to  give  me  your 
assistance,  my  gratitude  will  be  boundless  ; 
for  indeed  you  will  help  me  out  of  a great 
diflieulty,  one  through  which  my  happiness 
might  be  shipwrecked,  unless  I can  manage 
to  evade  it.  I must  tell  you  all,  from  the  be- 
ginning, before  I can  expect  you  to  judge  of 
the  case.  AYlien  I was  about  fifteen  years  old, 
my  father,  who  was  then  my  only  surviving 
parent,  died,  leaving  me  to  the  care  and 
guardianship  of  his  half-brother,  who  was 
twelve  years  his  junior,  then  just  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  My  father’s  marriage  had  been 
an  unhappy  one,  and  his  dying  request  to  my 
uncle  was,  that  he  would  use  his  utmost  en- 


deavours to  prevent  me  from  contracting  an 
early  marriage,  in  order  that  my  judgment 
and  taste  should  be  so  far  matured  as  to  ren- 
der an  imprudent  choice  least  probable.  True 
to  the  promises  thus  exacted,  my  uncle,  as  I 
grew  older,  used  every  means  in  bis  power  to 
exclude  mo  from  female  society,  keeping  as* 
vigilant  a watch  over  me  as  was  consistent 
with  the  exercise  of  the  duties  which  his  pro- 
fession involved.  His  regiment  was  ordered 
to  India,  when  I had  completed  my  twenty- 
first  year.  Before  his  departure,  he  made 
arrangements  with  a friend  of  his  who  was  on 
the  point  of  sailing  in  his  yaolu  for  the  At- 
lantic, that  I should  accompany  him.  This 
plan  pleased  me,  as  offering  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  my  long-cherished  wish  to  see  the 
world  and  something  of  life,  for  I had  till 
then  a limited  experience,  my  University  career 
having  been  a short  and  studious  one,  my 
uncle  having  prohibited  travel  in  the  vacations, 
which  I usually  had  spout  with  him  iu  some 
quiet  place.  It  was  with  delight,  that  I heard 
we  were  bound  for  America,  and  that  we 
should  probably  visit  Canada,  where  the  gen- 
tleman whom  I was  to  accompany  had  a 
bachelor  brother  residing.  In  his  last  inter- 
view with  me,  before  starting,  my  uncle  talked 
to  me  long  and  seriously  as  to  my  future,  and 
upon  the  importance  of  my  exercising  the 
greatest  discretion  in  the  choice  of  a wife, 
should  I at  any  time  be  matrimonially  dis- 
posed. He  reminded  me  that  my  fortune  had 
been  placed  by  my  father  at  his  disposal  for 
me,  until  I should  reach  my  twenty-fifth  year. 
After  that  time  ho  should  cease  to  exercise  his 
light  to  influence  my  actions,  but  that  until 
then  he  would  in  no  case  consent  to  my  mar- 
riage, or,  indeed,  to  any  engagement  of  the 
kind,  unless  he  should  himself  be  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  the  lady — who  must  possess  no 
less  than  three  requirements  of  his  own  making 
— namely,  That  she  should  be  tall,  that  her 
name  should  be  Constance,  and  that  she  should 
possess,  at  least,  one  thousand  pounds.  To 
these  he  annexed  a condition  which  bound  me 
to  wait  to  engage  myself  until  be  should  see 
her,  and  be  enabled  thus  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment. I had  not  as  yet  dreamed  of  marrying 
at  all,  and  troubled  myself  very  little  about 
the  promises  which  I readily  ruade  to  what  I 
considered  my  uncle’s  eccentric  exactions. 
Nor  did  I think  then  that  he  seriously  in- 
tended to  stand  to  them  ; but  fancied  he  was 
jesting  in  a grave  kind  of  way  as  he  often  did 
in  conversation  with  me.  After  a delightful 
voyage  we  reached  the  new  world,  and  soon 
arrived  at  Toronto,  our  destination.  I was 
most  kindly  welcomed  by  my  friend’s  brother, 
who,  though  a single  man,  was  of  a very 
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sociable  disposition,  and  had  a largo  acquaint- 
unco.  Tho  brothers  were  not  bo  vigilant  over 
mo  as  my  uuclo  might  have  wished,  in  their 
kind-hearted  zeal  to  interest  and  amuse  me, 
amt  I had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  tho  fair  sex.  kmongnt  tho 
many  charming  girls  whom  I met  in  society, 
Mi.sA  Fortescuo  attracted  me  the  most,  and 
after  repeated  meetings,  I felt  that  I was  fall- 
ing desperately  m love  with  her.  She  did 
not  discourage  me,  and  we  were  not  long  in 
establishing  a mutual  understanding.  1 did 
not  mention  to  M uy,  for  that  was  my  lady 
lore’s  name,  anything  about  my  uncle’s  strange 
condition#,  but  simply  told  her  that  1 must 
gam  his  consent  to  our  engagement,  and  that 
I should  not  be  free  to  marry  her  until  1 had 
attained  ray  twenty-fifth  year  ; but  secretly  I 
began  to  think  of  my  promises  with  some  de- 
gree of  anxiety.  I discovered  that  Mary’s 
second  name  was  Constance,  to  my  surprise 
and  intense  relief.  She  was  more  than  com- 
monly tall,  certainly  ; but  tho  third  require- 
ment, the  one  thousand  pounds,  was  wanting  ! 
It  was  such  a piece  of  good  luck  about  her  name 
and  her  height,  hut  particularly  the  former, 
that  tho  importance  of  the  money  ditliculty 
did  not  weigh  with  me  much.  As  for  that, 
some  godmother,  or  distant  relation,  might  leave 
her  something,  and  a number  of  contingen- 
cies might  happen  to  help  us  in  this  particular  ; 
mo  1 wrote  to  my  uncle  to  tell  him  that  l had 
chosen  a dear,  fascinating  girl,  whom  ho  could 
not  tail  to  approve  of,  that  she  possessed  tho 
requirements  which  ho  deemed  necessary,  and 
I felt  certain  of  his  consent  to  my  engaging 
myself,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able  to  make 
her  acquaintance.  My  Constance,  1 told  him, 
was  all  ho  could  desire.  I never  said  a word 
about  tho  fortune.  In  reply,  my  uncle  told 
rao  that  lie  was  surprised  at  my  having  so  soon 
found  a young  lady  who  answered  so  com- 
pletely to  his  pattern,  for  he  had  imagined  it 
would  be  more  dilticult  for  mo  to  meet  his  re- 
quisitions in  these  particulars.  However,  he 
would  not  withhold  his  consent  to  my  engage- 
ment, if  he  found  that  she  fulfilled  his  con- 
ditions in  every  sense,  and  if  she  should  please 
him,  on  his  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  her  ; which  ho  said  he  trusted  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  in  three  months’  tune, 
when  ho  should  bo  home  in  England  on  leave  ; 
but  that  I should  incur  his  serious  displeasure 
if  1 committed  myself  to  any  sort  of  engage- 
ment before  ho  should  h ive  seen  and  passed  his 
verdict  on  tho  object  of  my  choice.  Ho  had 
Heard  from  mo  that  I should  return  to  England 
in  tho  yacht  early  in  the  next  month,  and  that 
Constance  would  follow  mo  almost  immediately 
with  some  friends,  having  accepted  an  invita- 


tion to  mit  some  relation!  in  tins  north  of 
Devon.  The  people  wuli  whom  Constance 
i for  1 now  always  called  her  by  her  second 
name)  was  to  travel  were  obliged  to  postpone 
their  going  to  England,  much  to  my  vexation, 
and  I was  a little  anxious  at  leaving  her,  sur- 
rounded as  she  was  with  admirers,  wli  >m  her 
beauty  and  love  of  admiration  and  attention 
attracted.  I comforted  myself,  however,  with 
thinking,  that  though  1 must  now  go,  without 
being  able  to  hind  her  by  promise  to  me,  yet 
it  would  not  be  for  long.  Shu  would  probably 
lx>  with  mo  in  a couple  of  months’  time  again, 
and  w lien  once  my  uncle  had  seen  her,  I was 
certain  lie  would  allow  us  to  he  engaged,  fot 
I felt  that  he  would  no  inure  be  able  to  resist 
her  powers  of  charming  than  myself,  and  m 
spite  of  her  having  no  money,  for  was  not  my 
own  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  enough  i 
Hu  was  a rich  man  himself,  and  would  no 
doubt  help  its,  for  lie  had  always  been  most 
kind  and  generous  to  mo.  I arrived  in  Eng- 
land a fortnight  ago,  and  remained  in  London 
till  within  the  last  few  days.  I came  to  look 
up  a college  friend  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
was  induced  by  him  to  accept  Lady  L.  s in- 
vitation to  the  ball.  Just  before  leaving  my 
friend's  house  with  him  that  evening,  a letter 
was  put  into  my  hands.  Oil  opening  it  I found 
it  was  from  my  uncle,  and  dated  from  Paris. 
He  told  mo  that  his  return  had  beta  hurried 
by  circumstances  which  took  him  to  France. 
His  business  would  be  settled  in  a few  days, 
and  on  leaving  the  Continent  he  should  make 
some  visits  amongst,  his  friend:,  in  England, 
and  should  afterwards  present  himself  at  my 
lodgings  in  town,  when  he  expected  lire  to 
conduct  him  to  the  place  where  Constance  was 
staying,  ami  that  lie  should  have  just  one 
week  in  which  to  make  her  acquaintance  before 
he  must  leave  Europe  again  for  a lengthened 
period.  Ho  promised,  however,  t<>  write  and 
inform  inu  of  the  exact  time  w hen  I might  ex- 
pect him,  mentioning  three  weeks  as  probably 
the  outside  time  before  wo  should  meet.  Here 
was  a tix  for  mo  to  be  in.  What  should  I do  I 
If  I wrote  to  beg  Constance  to  hurry  her  de- 
parture, even  if  she  would  undertake  the 
voyage  alone,  there  would  be  no  time  for  her 
to  make  her  preparations  and  to  sail,  so  as 
to  reach  England  before  my  uncle  should 
have  left  it.  I was  in  a sad  dilemma,  and 
wanted  to  rush  hack  to  London  by  the  next 
train,  to  consult  a friend  in  whom  I had  con- 
fided in  my  affairs,  and  whose  ailvsce  1 valued  ; 
but  Moncktou,  my  college  friend,  persuaded 
me  to  accompany  him  still  to  the  ball.  ‘ 
can  think  the  matter  over,  old  fellow,’  said 
ho,  ‘as  well  there  as  anywhere  else,  and  there 
is  not  time  for  you  to  catch  the  London  train 
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now.  ’ 1 chanced  to  see  you  when  the  night 

was  half  over,  and  being  struck  with  your  re- 
semblance to  Constance,  begged  to  be  intro- 
duced to  you  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  you 
were  speaking,  of  whom  Monckton  knew  some- 
thing. I did  so  also  partly  to  acquiesce  in  his 
wish  that  1 should  dance,  as  he  said  my  not 
doing  so  looked  so  remarkable,  and  Lady  L. 
had  asked  him  * if  his  friend  never  danced.’ 
On  learning  your  name,  it  all  at  once  occurred 
to  me  that  Constance  had  once  told  me  that 
she  had  ail  uncle  and  aunt  living  in  the  north 
of  England.  It  struck  me,  too,  that  it  was 
just  possible  that  you  might  be  a cousin  of 
liers — hence  my  second  question  to  you  whilst 
dancing  the  quadrille  together — my  ideas  were 
in  such  a desperate  state  of  confusion  at  the 
time  that  I hardly  comprehended  how  exces- 
sively impertinent  you  must  have  thought  me, 
when  I asked  you  the  other  questions.  Your 
replies  put  the  idea  into  my  head  which  in- 
duced me  to  beg  you  to  let  me  write  and 
explaiu  myself,  and  now  I come  to  the  dis- 
closure of  the  design  by  which  I hope,  with 
your  assistance,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  my 
position.  Knowing  my  uncle’s  resolute  pur- 
pose when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  any- 
thing, I felt  sure  that  he  would  keep  his  word, 
and  that  unless  he  could  see  Constance  and  be 
able  to  judge  of  her  himself,  there  would  be 
no  hope  of  his  consent  to  an  engagement,  and 
if  we  waited  until  he  should  again  have  an 
opportunity  of  so  doing,  we  should  have  to  re- 
main as  we  were  until  I am  twenty-five.  I 
would  keep  constant  to  the  end  of  time  itself, 
hut  I do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  about  iny  love, 
surrounded  as  she  is  by  admirers,  as  I said 
before.  Ah  ! if  she  should  forget  me  ! No,  it 
is  better  to  secure  her  at  all  risks.  Let  me 
implore  you  to  help  me — you  can  if  you  will 
— you  have  the  same  names,  are  her  cousin,  I 
am  almost  sure.  If  you  would  consider  my 
petition,  oh  ! how  happy  you  would  make  me  ; 
you  would  relieve  me  from  a tremendous  load 
of  anxiety.  If  you  are  her  cousin,  you  can- 
not fail  to  know  her  near  relatives  who  live  in 
Devonshire.  Cannot  you  pay  them  a visit  in 
about  three  weeks’  time,  and  confer  the  im- 
mense favour  upon  me — of  consenting  to  per- 
sonate my  Mary  Constance  for  the  week  which 
my  uncle  proposes  to  pass  in  her  company  1 
I will  let  you  know,  in  ease  you  afford  me  this 
happiness,  the  exact  day  when  I shall  have  to 
conduct  my  uncle  to  visit  the  Eortescues  for 
this  purpose.  1 shall  await  your  decision 
anxiously,  and  shall  fear  the  worst  until  I 
hear.” 

So  ended  Henry  Ashford’s  letter,  for  by 
this  name  he  signed  himself.  What  a strange 
request ! It  was,  however,  quite  true  that  he 


was  half- engaged  to  my  cousin,  for  I had  hoard 
in  a letter  from  Canada  about  a month  before 
that  she  was  likely  to  be  engaged  to  a Mr. 
Ashford,  a young  man  of  good  prospects. 
What  should  I do — what  did  I do  ? I did 
what  many  a girl  who  loved  excitement  and  a 
little  adventure,  placed  in  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  done.  I consented  to 
lend  my  aid  in  this  romantic  affair,  which, 
anyhow,  was  at  all  events  a family  one.  I 
received  a grateful  answer  from  Henry,  and 
wrote  to  my  cousins  who  lived  near  Bideford 
to  accept  the  oft-repeated  invitation  they  had 
given  me  to  visit  them,  fixing  the  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  in  which  I was  en- 
gaged. So  there  I was,  betrothed,  as  it  were, 
but  without  a lover,  or  prospect  of  marriage. 
Was  ever  a girl  so  curiously  placed  before  1 
Nothing  served  to  remind  me  of  my  unprece- 
dented predicament,  till  the  arrival  of  a locket, 
with  Mr.  Ashford’s  photograph  in  it.  The 
day  after  the  fancy-ball  I met  in  society  a 
gentleman,  whose  manners  and  conversation 
were  very  pleasing  to  me.  I had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  him,  fur  he  visited  at 
our  house,  after  a while,  constantly.  I was  flat- 
tered by  his  attentions,  and  he  appeared  to 
take  an  increasing  interest  in  me.  Our  pur- 
suits were  the  same  ; he  would  sing  to  my 
accompaniment,  criticise  my  drawings,  and 
lend  me  some  of  his  own,  which  had  real 
merit,  to  copy.  He  would  read  aloud  my 
favourite  poems  to  my  mother  and  myself,  and 
things  were  becoming  serious.  My  parents, 
hardly  knowing  whether  his  attentions  should 
be  encouraged  or  not,  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, were  not  sorry  to  know  that  they  would 
soon  necessarily  be  put  a stop  to  by  my  de- 
parture for  my  proposed  visit  to  my  relations. 
He  was  reading  the  “ Palace  of  Art  ” to  me  the 
afternoon  following  that  on  which  I had  let 
out  that  I was  going  away  ; my  mother  had 
been  called  out  of  the  room  ; when  ho  made 
me  a declaration  of  his  love.  I hardly  can 
describe  what  I felt,  when  he  did  so,  and 
begged  me  to  tell  him  if  he  might  hope.  He 
would  not  have  intruded  his  feelings  upon  me 
so  soon,  had  he  not  known  of  my  intended 
absence  ; but  he  could  not  bear  the  suspense,  he 
must  endure,  he  said,  if  I went  away  without 
his  assuring  me  of  his  attachment.  I had  seen 
so  much  of  him  in  the  three  pleasant  weeks 
that  I had  known  him,  and  had  liked  him  so 
much,  and  felt  such  a happy  fluttering  at  my 
heart  when  he  told  me  of  his  own  feelings, 
that  I began  to  understand  a little  the  joy  of 
being  loved,  which  is  impossible  unless  to  one 
who  can  love  in  return,  though  I could  not  at 
the  moment  analyse  my  sensations.  I told 
I him  that  I had  known  him  for  too  short  a 
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time  to  encourag#  him  to  hope,  but  that  1 was 
grateful  for  his  interest  in  me.  V.  hat  eouM 
I say  more  I However  it  might  be,  another  time, 

I could  not  engage  myself  until  the  extraordi- 
nary farce  had  ended,  in  which  1 w is  to  take 
so  prominent  a part.  In  the  momentary  em- 
barrassment the  occasion  caused,  1 inadver- 
tently dropped  the  locket  which  was  fastened 
to  the  chain  of  my  watch,  and  usually  lay  con- 
cealed m my  dress,  for  1 had  beets  play iTrg 
with  the  chain,  and  had  accidentally  drawn 
out  this  token  of  Henry’s.  Hu  stooped  to  pick 
it  up,  and  must  have  seen  the  portrait  on  one 
side  of  it,  for  turning  pale,  ho  returned  it  to 
me  with  the  remark,  “I  fear  I have  no 
chance.  This  is  a sign,  doubtless,  that  l am 
doomed  to  disappointment,”  and  seizing  my 
hand,  he  pressed  it  convulsively,  and  looking 
at  me  with  ah  expression  of  pain  and  regret 
that  I shall  never  forget,  he  suddenly  quitted 
the  room.  1 knew  that  1 loved  him  after  he 
was  gone,  when  1 felt  the  sorrow  which  the 
fear  of  never  perhaps  seeing  him  again  caused 
me.  I would  have  given  much  to  recall  those 
live  or  six  minutes  which  had  given  mo  so 
much  pleasure,  yet  hud  perhaps  robbed  me  of 
a greater  joy.  Ah  ! why  had  I not  told  him 
all  ? It  was  always  better  and  wiser  to  bo 
perfectly  open  in  these  kinds  of  affairs,  par- 
ticularly where  the  heart  was  engaged,  as  mine 
was.  Had  I been  so,  how  much  suffering 
would  have  been  spared  me.  l>ut  it  was  of 
no  use  to  wish  that  I had  acted  differently, 
and  the  next  day  was  the  one  fixed  on  for  my 
journey.  1 must  go  on  with  this  miserable 
business — there  was  no  drawing  back  now,  fur 
the  day  subsequent  to  my  arrival  at  my  cou- 
sins’ hou.ie  would  be  that  of  my  introduction 
to  Henry’s  uncle.  I must  keep  up  my  cou- 
rage, for  there  was  much  to  l>e  done.  I wished 
heartily  that  I had  never  undertaken  what  had 
probably  Inst  me  a true  heart.  In  gratifying 
the  whim  of  the  moment,  1 had  shipwrecked 
my  life’s  happiness.  I arrived  at  Whitchley 
Manor  in  a very  worn-out  state,  having  scarcely 
slept  the  night  before  ; and  my  nerves  were  fear- 
fully strained.  It  appears  Henry  hud  let  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fortescue  into  the  secret,  and  they, 
though  evidently  not  approving  of  the  deceit 
about  to  be  practised,  had,  out  of  commisera- 
tion to  him,  not  seriously  opposed  it,  thinking 
also  that  his  uncle’s  conditions  and  exactions 
were  very  absurd.  I received  groat  kindness 
from  them  both,  and  they  did  all  they  could 
to  cheer  my  spirits,  fearing  I was  overcome 
with  the  fatiguo  of  the  lengthened  railroad 
travelling  I had  endured.  They  little  knew 
what  a heavy  grief  was  knocking  at  my  brain 
and  heart — how  1 hated  myself  for  what  I had 
promised  to  do.  Another  sleepless  night — a i 


headache  in  the  morning,  an  1 1 was  m the 
draw mg-room  with  my  cousins  when  the  hour 
of  trial  arrive  I.  The  carriage  had  been  sent 
to  the  station  to  meet  the  gentlenn  n,  and  I 
heard  the  grating  of  the  gravel  on  the  drive 
lip  to  the  house  under  its  wheels,  an  o[m.-i  in  * 
and  shutting  of  doors,  and  tin:  visitors  were 
announced.  1 had  standing  at  the  piano, 

tossing  over  some  lnu-ic,  when  they  entered, 
and  1 dil  not  turn  loiind.  liy  this  tune  my 
head  was  swimming  from  the  ten-ion  of  my 
over  wrought  feeling,  ami  my  agitation  was 
extreme — i step  towards  me.  Mr.  \ Ilford’s 
voice. 

Const. un  o-—  allow  mu — my  uncle.’’ 

I experienced  a rushing  sensation  ifi  my  ears. 

1 turned — some  one  stood  before  lire- — some 
one  was  holding  my  hands — a face  bent  ov<fr 
them — ami  tin  n — all  was  blank — for  1 had 
fainted.  When  I recovered,  I was  lying  on  a 
sofa,  and  my  cousins  were  bending  over  me. 

“Thank  Heaven  that  you  htvoojiened  vour 
ey’es  again  at  last,”  said  Ellen  Fortescue. 
“ Henry’s  uncle  knows  all — we  will  leave  you 
to  make  your  peace  with  him  for  helping  to 
deceive  him,  and  to  play  a practical  joke  on 
so  good  a man.” 

They  left  me,  aud  some  one  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room  advanced,  and  said, 

“ My’  poor  child,  your  troubles  are  ended. 
My  nephew  has  confessed  all  to  me.  I must, 
however,  exact  one  penanco  before  I can  for- 
give you  your  part  in  the  duplicity!'*’  Then, 
changing  his  voice  to  its  natural  tone, 

“ Instead  of  br  ing  engaged  to  the  nephew 
for  one  week,  you  must  consent  to  belong  to 
the  uncle  for  life.” 

The  voice  thrilled  every  chord  of  my  being. 
I turned  to  look  at  Henry's  uncle,  aud  was 
clasped  to  the  breast  of  the  man  I loved. 

“ I am  so  thankful  to  that  rascal,  Henry,” 
exclaimed  he,  “that  he  chose  Mary  Constance 
instead  of  Constance  Mary’.  When  I saw  that 
you  wore  his  portrait  in  your  bosom,  I felt 
there  was  no  hope  for  me,  though  L was  igno- 
rant at  the  time  that  his  true  love’s  surname., 
which  he  had  never  mentioned,  happened  to 
be  the  same  as  yours,  or  that  you  were  related. 
I have,  in  the  moment  of  happiness  he  con- 
ferred on  me  by’  disclosing  that  your  promise 
to  him  only  bound  you  for  one  week,  forgiven 
him  fully’,  and  granted  all  he  wishes  of  me.” 

Henry’,  it  appears,  ha  1 been  struck  with 
remorse  when  ho  saw  how  seriously  I was 
uti'ectod  by  the  complications  ho  had  brought 
upon  me,  and  Ixdng  of  a gem  rous,  impulsive 
natnn  , had  at  once  made  a clean  hroa.it  of  it 
to  his  uncle.  Of  course,  1 need  not  ti  11  you 
added  my  friend,  that  Colonel  Hedhyand  I 
were  married  at  once,  and  that  1 accompanied. 
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him  to  India.  Henry  married  his  Mary  as 
soon  as  she  arrived,  which  was  before  we 
started,  and  the  thousand  pounds,  which  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  bride’s  requirements, 
was  presented  her  by  my  husband,  in  the 
shape  of  a set  of  diamonds.  He  made  only 
one  condition  now,  and  that  was  that  Henry 
should  call  her  by  her  first  name,  and  leave 
Constance  to  him.  I was  reminded  last  even- 
ing of  this  strange  incident  by  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  had  not  seen  me  since  I was  a very 
young  girl,  remarking  to  me  how  tall  I had 
grown,  and  inquiring  what  my  height  really 
is.  I thought  then,  as  I often  do,  of  my 
strange  partner,  and  my  relations  to  him  for 
one  week.  Margaret  Swayne. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 

SECTION  r. 

It  will  surprise  most  English  readers  to 
learn,  that  there  has  been  any  doubt  cast  of 
late  years  upon  “ the  three  most  elementary 
points”  in  the  history  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
The  copious  Jeanne  d’Arc  literature  produced 
in  France  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has 
hitherto  found  no  echo  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  occasion  of  this  recrudescence 
' of  interest  in  her  history  on  the  part  of  the 
French  public,  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  light 
thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  literal  repub- 
lication (1845-0)  by  the  Society  de  VHidoire 
de  France  of  the  condemning  and  revising 
suits,  which  her  career  gave  rise  to.  The 
editor,  M.  Jules  Quicherat,  added  to  his  work  | 
extracts  from  the  contemporary  or  nearly  con- 
temporary chronicles,  and  a great  number  of  j 
miscellaneous  documents.  His  labours  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  subsequent  issue  of  a plen- 
tiful crop  of  new  “ Lives”  of  the  heroine,  and  ] 
of  pamphlets  on  controverted  or  obscure  points, 
to  which  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  his- 
torians and  antiquarians  of  France  are  attached. 
If  the  Lritish  public  have  hitherto  remained 
too  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  salutary 
Jeanne  d’Arc  epidemic  in  France,  the  present 
1 summer,  which  witnesses  the  completion  of 
' fifty  years  of  peace  between  the  “ natural 
enemies”  of  yore,  olfers  a golden  opportunity 
for  partially  repairing  our  omission. 

SECTION  II.  was  JOAN  OF  ARC  A LORRATNER  1 
Between  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Bar  and  the 
Duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  following  the  course 
of  the  Meuse,  there  jutted  up  in  the  fourteenth 
and  subsequent  centuries  a tongue  of  land 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Champagne,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  Champagne,  under  the  imme- 
diate sovereignty  of  the  Crown  of  France. 
Lorraine  on  the  other  hand  was  a fief  of  the 
German  Empire,  while  Bar  was  divided  into 


two  parts  as  to  suzerainty ; namely,  into 
Barroi3  Mouvant,  or  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  France,  and  Barrois  Non-inouvant, 
owing  allegiance  to  the  German  Empire  or 
Lorraine.  In  a word,  the  Duchy  of  Bar  was 
the  barrier  between  the  two  sovereignties  of 
France  and  the  German  Empire. 

In  this  tongue  of  Champenese  territory,  so 
enclave  between  Lorraine  and  Bar,  Vaucou- 
leurs  ivas  the  chief  and  only  walled  town. 
Greux  was  the  largest  village,  and  upon  Greux 
depended,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view, 
the  whole,  and  in  a political  point  of  view, 
one  half  of  Domremi,  the  native  vinage  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  During  the  misfortunes  of 
Charles  VII.,  then  termed  by  the  victorious 
and  derisive  English,  “ the  little  King  of 
Bourges,”  this  little  enclave  was  the  only  por- 
tion of  Champagne  which  remained  faithful  to 
the  French  or  royal  cause.  In  the  time  when 
Joan  was  growing  up,  Robert  de  Baudricourt, 
Knight,  upheld  the  king’s  cause  in  Vaucon- 
leurs,  and  it  was  to  him  Joan  turned  her 
gaze  when  the  sense  of  her  military  mission 
overpowered  her.  Speaking  of  the  iuhabitants 
of  this  tongue  of  Champenese  territory,  M. 
Michelet  exclaims,  “Those  poor  Borderers 
had  the  honour  of  being  immediate  subjects 
of  the  king ; that  is  to  say,  that  substantially 
they  belonged  to  no  one,  were  backed  and 
cared  for  by  no  one,  and  had  no  Lord,  no 
protector  but  God  !” 

The  discussion  about  the  nationality  and 
native  province  of  Joan  of  Arc  arose  in  this 
wise  : — 

At  thef  Scientific  Congress,  held  at  Nancy, 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Lorraine, 
in  September,  1850,  a Lorraine  member,  in  an 
essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of 
Lorraine,  claimed  the  Pucelle  as  a Lorrainer, 
and  added,  “ evidently  this  type  of  character 
belonged  to  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mouse,  such  a woman  could  not  be 
born  elsewhere  ; and  it  belonged  to  our  pro- 
vince to  furnish  her.”*  Such  an  assertion  was 
not  likely  to  go  unchallenged  by  Champagne 
and  the  rest  of  France.  French  historians 
had  always  claimed  Joan  of  Arc  as  a Cham- 
penese, and,  therefore,  a French  woman.  If 
she  was  a Lorrainer,  she  was  a foreigner  in 
France.  France  then  owed  her  regeneration  to 
an  adopted  citoyennc.  The  glove  thus  thrown 
down  by  Lorraine  to  France  was  picked  up  by 


* M.  Michelet  hail  just  written  “Joan,  doubtless,  took 
after  liar  father ; she  had  not  the  Lorraine  roughness,  but 
rather  the  Champcnse  affability— naivete  mingled  with 
good  sense  and  acuteness,  as  you  find  it  in  Joinville.  ” Joan’s 
father  was  a native  of  Ceffonds,  in  Champagne,  and  her 
mother  ot  Vouthon — a village  whieli  was  like  Domremi, 
half  Champcnse  and  half  Barrcse.  The  Sire  de  Joinville 
was  a Champenese,  who  accompanied  St.  Louis  to  the  East, 
and  wrote  some  very  valuable  Memoires  of  his  time. 
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Ibiute-Miirne,  and  of  tho  province  of  Cham- 
pa'no,  who  published  in  tin*  FollAfring  year  his 
“Souvenirs  du  Bassigny  Champenois — Joan 
d’Are  i*t  Domremi.”  This  treatise  was  replied 
to,  in  1863,  ate  the  part  of  Lorraine,  by  M.  Henri 
Lepage,  the  Archivist  of  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe,  in  a pamphlet  entitled,  “ Is  Joan 
Dare  (sir)  a Lorramor?”  which  provoked  in 
the  same  year  from  M.  Remud  a rejoimler 
entitled,  “ Was  Joan  of  Arc  French  ? ” Tho 
controversy  was  brought  before  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Jlelles-  Lett  res  in  and 

was  thenceforth  participated  in  by  MM.  \ allot 
do  Vinville,  Quicherat,  Wallon,  and  others. 
It  was  reopened  in  1855  by  M.  Lepage  in  a 
second  dissertation,  Wring  tho  same  title  as 
his  tint,  but  differing  from  the  former  to  some 
extent  in  its  standpoint,  and  replied  to  in  the 
same  jear  by  M.  Renard.  In  185U,  there 
was  a linal  exchange  of  shots  between  the 
aforesaid  champions  of  Lorraine- Bar  and  Cham- 
pagne. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  Lorraine  was 
based  on  the  now  thoroughly-established  and 
on  all  sides  admitted  fact,  that  the  village  and 
territory  of  Domremi  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  was  politically  a part  of 
Grim x , in  the  provostry  of  Amh  lot  and  the 
provinco  of  Champagne,  and  the  other  in  the 
provostry  of  Gondrecoiirt  and  that  portion  of 
the  Duchy  of  Ear  for  which  tho  Duke  of  Bar 
did  homage  to  the  Crown  of  France.  It  was 
then  contended,  but  not  conclusively  proved, 
that  tho  house  in  which  Joan  was  born  was 
situate  in  the  Barrcso  portion  of  Domremi, 
and  that  as  a Barrese,  she  was  also  a Lorrainer. 
This  last  startling  proposition  was  sought  to 
bo  proved  by  the  fact  that  a marriage  contract 
w is  entered  into  in  14f0  between  the  young 
Duke  Rene  of  Rar  ami  the  heiress  of  Duke 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  which  led  to  the  union 
of  tho  two  duchies  under  the  dominion  of 
Dnko  Rend  (better  known  in  history  as  lteue 
d’ Anjou,  King  of  Sicily)  on  the  death  of  Duke 
Charles  II.  of  Lorraine,  in  January,  1431,  that 
is  to  say,  a few  mouths  before  the  execution 
of  Joan.  It  was  triumphantly  demurred  to 
this,  that  if  Joan  was  Barrese,  she  could  not 
be  of  Lorraine,  for  the  union  of  the  two 
duchies  was  not  a merger  of  Bar  in  lxirraino 
any  more  than  tho  union  of  Scotland  and 
England  was  a merger  of  Scotland  in  England. 
Tho  Dukes  of  Lorraine  were  also  styled  Dukes 
of  Bar  until  the  annexation  of  Lormihe  to 
France  in  17uf>,  and  qua  Dukes  of  Bar  con- 
tinued to  do  homage  for  a portion  of  Bar  to 
the  Kings  of  France.  M.  Lepage  admitted 
tho  force  of  this  argument,  and  m his  second 
pamphlet  shifted  lm  ground,  and  simply  con- 


tended that  tho  I’ueeilo  was  of  Bar,  and  not 
of  Champagne.  Notwithst  Hiding  this  admis- 
sion, his  origin  d theory  has  fbun  1 a new 
champion  m M.  Villiatnnez,  one  of  the  many 
recent  biographers  of  the  heroine. 

This  phase  of  tho  controversy  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  chroniclers,  biographers,  and 
potto  of  the  fifteenth  ami  sixteenth  centuries 
were  diametrically  at  variance  with  each  other, 
ami  often  with  themselves,  on  the  subject  of 
Joan’s  nationality.  M Renard  makes  fun  of 
tho  geographical  errors  of  most  of  these  autho- 
rities, who  too  often  confound  Ixirraine,  Bar, 
and  Champagne  ; ami  one  <>f  them,  Philip  of 
Bergamo,  reaches  tile  climax  of  absurdity  by 
stating  (in  1107)  that  Joan  was  “ virgo  Gu/uV.u, 
natione  hathofifujensitt,  a French  maiden,  of 
Lorraine  nationality.  The  reason  of  this  con- 
fusion is  natural.  It  lay  in  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  enclave  of  Champagne,  the  union  in 
the  lifetime  of  Joan  of  tho  duchies  of  Bar  ami 
Lorraine,  the  cession  by  the  King  of  France, 
in  1571,  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Cham- 
peuese  section  of  Domremi  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
prophecy,  widely  credited  in  the  time  of  Joan, 
that  Franco  was  to  ho  saved  by  a virgin  who 
should  come  from  “ the  Marches  of  Lorraine.’’ 
Joan  did  in  fact  come  from  a village  which 
was  within  such  a short  distance  from  the 
frontier  of  Lorraine,  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
der*?! at  that  tho  contemporary  chroniclers 
found  it  easy  to  adapt  the  event  to  the  pro- 
phecy. 

SECTION  III.  IF  .10.1  N WAS  ItAKRKSE,  WAS  SHE 
A I. SO  FRENCH  i 

This,  at  first  sight,  seems  a rather  silly 
question  to  debate  ; but  M.  Atlnnase  Renard, 
tho  Champeneso  champion,  contended,  if  Joan 
was  a subject  of  tho  Duke  of  Bar,  she  was  a 
more  “ adventurer,”  a female  Don  Quixote,  % 
rebel  to  her  lawful  lord  (who  sided  with  the 
English)  and  who  had  no  right  to  call  Charles 
VII.  “her  king,”  nor  to  allow  “her  hair  to 
stand  on  end  when  she  saw  French  blood 
flowing.  M.  Renard  takes  high  “ moral  ” 
ground  on  this  point,  and  insists  that  it  be 
envisaged  from  a moral  (qiurre  legitimist) 
point  of  view.  To  this  objection  M.  Lepage, 
1 think,  makes  a complete  reply,  challenging 
both  the  facts  and  the  moral  and  political  de- 
ductions of  M Renard. 

In  the  first  place,  says  the  champion  of 
Bar,  it  mattered  not  what  the  policy  of  the 
Lord  of  Bar  might  have  been  for  the  moment,, 
the  sentiment  of  the  pc<q,lc  of  Bar  had  always 
been,  and  was  still,  Arniagnac,  and  Froneh, 
and  anti-Burgundian,  and  anti  English. 
Secondly,  that  Joan,  though  a Banrse,  was 
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justified  in  regarding  Charles  VIL  as  “ her 
king.”  Joan,  moreover,  was  a great  stickler  for 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  was  probably  far  too 
high-Uying  a Royalist  to  suit  the  notions  of 
the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown.  This  was  evi- 
dent from  her  reply  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  who  sent  to  ask  her  if  she 
came  to  aid  the  King  in  Cod’s  name.  “In 
that  case,  my  liege  Lord,  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, is  disposed  to  aid  the  King.”  Joan 
replied,  “ that  the  liege  Lord  was  the  King 
and  not  the,  Duke,  and  that  tho  latter  ought 
not  to  have  delayed  so  long  in  succouring 
him.”  All  her  language  and  her  acts  show 
that  she  regarded  tho  King  and  not  Duke 
Bend,  to  whom  she  never  alluded,  as  her  liege 
lord.  Again,  the  policy  of  the  Dukes  of  Bar 
had  always  been  Royalist.  M.  Henri  Martin, 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  life  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
i says,  “ Since  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  which  had  preceded  tho  English  invasion, 
the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  had  supported 
two  opposing  parties  ; the  Lorrainers  had  been 
Burgundians,  then  adherents  of  Henry  VI.  of 
England  and  Franco  ; the  Barrese  had  been 
Orleanists,  and  afterwards  Dauphinists.”  In 
1412,  the  year  after  Joan’s  birth,  there  was 
war  between  the  Dukes  of  Bar  and  Lorraine. 
In  1415,  when  Joan  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  Edward  III.,  the  Duke  of  Bar,  was  killed 
at  Agincourt,  on  the  French  side.  Since 
1420,  the  epoch  of  the  marriage  contract  of 
Duke  Bene,  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year, 
with  the  heiress  of  Lorraine,  until  the  spring 
of  1429,  the  Cardinal-Regent  of  Bar  had 
• maintained  his  neutrality  between  the  Anglo- 
I Burgundians  and  the  French.  M.  Michelet, 
in  his  “ Histoire  de  France,”  explains  the 
motives  which  led  tho  Cardinal  for  a moment 
to  adhere  to  the  English  side. 

“ When  the  defence  of  Orleans  seemed  to 
be  desperate  (May,  1429)  the  old  Cardinal  of 
Bar  hastened  to  treat  with  Bedford  in  the 
name  of  his  nephew,  Rone  of  Anjou,  for  fear, 
on  tho  one  hand,  lest  the  latter  should  lose 
the  succession  of  Lorraine,  and,  on  the  other, 
leaving  it  open  to  Rend  to  disavow  his  act,  if 
■ the  affairs  of  Charles,  king  of  France,  should 
i take  another  turn.” 

The  “ Biographic  Universelle,”  in  the  ar- 
ticle “ Rene  d’Anjou,”  shows  us  with  what 
electric  effect  the  first  success  of  Joan  acted 
upon  the  young  duke  : — “ In  1429,  this 
prince  was  occupied  in  the  blockade  of  the 
town  of  Metz,  then  besieged  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  about  the  time  when  Orleans  had 
just  been  delivered.  Rene,  whose  family  con- 
nection with  his  brother-in-law,  King  Charles 
VII.,  and  whose  personal  penchant  for  France, 
had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  imperious  law 


of  policy  which  imposed  neutrality  upon  him, 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  which  attracted 
him  to  the  French  army,  and  he  hastened  to 
rejoin  it  in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  where  his 
two  brothers,  Louis  III.  and  Charles  of  Anjou, 
had  preceded  him.  One  may  say  that  Rend 
quitted  the  siege  of  Metz  by  stealth,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  exhortations  of  the  Dukq,  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  Cardinal  of  Bar,  who  were  both 
too  experienced  politicians  not  to  foresee  the 
evils  which  would  accrue  to  both  their  states 
if  the  English  and  Burgundians  were  jointly 
to  declare  war  against  them,  Rend  came  over 
to  Charles  VII.  on  July  10,  1429,  the  evo  of 
the  day  when  that  monarch  was  consecrated 
in  the  ancient  Basilica  of  St.  Denis.  He  after- 
wards accompanied  his  brother-in-law,  the 
King,  through  all  that  memorable  campaign, 
which  was  nothing  but  a series  of  conquests 
and  triumphs.  He  dared  to  struggle,  although 
scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age,  against  the 
advice  of  La  Tremouille,  and  pronounced  more 
than  once  in  favour  of  the  opinions  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  Dunois,  Ac. , for  the  most  energetic  and 
wisest  policy.  He  formed  close  connections 
at  that  time  with  all  tho  great  captains  of  the 
French  army,  Potou,  La  Hire,  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  Ac.,  but  most  particularly  so  with 
Amaud  de  Brabazan,  with  whom  he  went  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Paris,  after  having  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops 
by  the  capture  of  Chappes,  in  Champagne,  the 
victory  of  Croizette,  near  Chalons-sur-Marne, 
Ac.  The  death  of  the  virtuous  Cardinal  of 
Bar,  which  happened  in  1430,  compelled 
Rend  to  quit  the  King  of  France,  under 
whose  flags  he  had  first  won  glory,  and 
he  went  to  Bar-le-Duc,  where  he  honoured 
the  memory  of  his  uncle  by  a magnificent 
funeral.” 

In  all  this  it  seems  as  if  Vend  acted 
rather  as  the  subject  of  Joan  than  as  her 
liege  lord.  If  he  was,  legally,  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  regarding  her  as  his  subject, 
morally,  he  was  a vassal  of  Joan’s.  Joan  was 
too  groat  a character  to  be  bound  down  by 
the  pedantic  limit  of  feudal  prerogative  and 
feudal  law.  If  she  was,  legally,  a Barrese, 
morally,  she  was  a Frenchwoman  ; and  there- 
fore 1 contend,  iu  opposition  to  the  champion 
of  Champagne,  that  the  circumstance  of  her 
acting  not  as  a provincial,  but  as  a patriot, 
far  from  derogating  from  the  grandeur  of  her 
character,  only  enhances  it.  Considering  her, 
for  the  sake  of  argument  only,  in  the  light  of 
a Barrese,  she  yet,  in  declaring  for  Charles, 
only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  popular  sen- 
timent of  her  townsmen  and  of  Bar  generally, 
and  also  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
lords  of  Bar. 
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SECTION'  IV. WAS  Tift  I I'  BI.LK  ' HAVirKNKSK, 

OK  JIAKKE-K 

Tin*  question,  amt  a difficult  one  it  is,  re- 
mains ; was  Joan  a native  of  B.ir  or  of  Chant* 
pagne  1 On  which  side  of  ilie  dividing  line 
did  the  house  of  Joan’s  parents  stand  / 

The  site  of  the  house  is  known  beyond 
cavil.  The  house  itself  was  falling  into  ruins 
about  1 ISO,  when  Louis  XL.  King  of  L ranee, 
who  venerated  the  memory  of  the  Puc<  lie,  had 
it  rebuilt  on  the  same  plan,  but  with  more 
solid  materials,  using,  however,  such  parts  of 
the  old  materials  as  wore  of  service.* 

N<  ither  are  we  entirely  destitute  of  evidence 
as  to  what  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
portions  of  Domremi  was  at  or  about  the  time 
of  which  wo  are  speaking.  In  1 1 5b,  tiro 
King’s  tax  collector  imposed  a special  subven- 
tion upon  the  inhabitants  of  Domremi,  without 
distinction,  for  tho  payment  and  lodging  of 
some  soldiery.  A portion  of  the  villagers 
claimed  exemption  therefrom,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  subjects  of  the  Duke  of  Bar. 
The  case  came  on  for  hearing  before  a royal 
tribunal,  namely,  tho  El  us  of  Langros  ; the 
King’s  attorney  argued,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Domremi  had  always  been  taxable  by  the 
King,  but  the  judgment  of  the  Royal  Court 
was  in  favour  of  tho  villagers  who  lived  on  tho 
NeufeluUoau  or  south  side  of  a little  stream, 
“ across  which  is  a great  tint  stone,”  who  were 
declared  to  be  not  liable  to  tho  tax  as  belonging 
to  the  Castb  t >j  of  <n»ulrecourt  in  Enr,  while 
those  who  were  on  the  < Imix  .side  of  tho  said 
stream  were  liable  to  the  King’s  tax  as  being  in 
tho  election  of  Langrcs , o distinct  <f  Chnmjn igue. 
The  stream  is  that  of  tho  “ Three  Fountains,” 
and  subsists  to  this  day,  still  dividing  Domremi 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  A map  of 
Domremi  made  by  tho  engineer  employed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Vosges,  shows  that  in 
18*20,  the  site  of  Joan’s  paternal  house  abutted 
on  this  stream,  that,  if  the  stream  held  tho 
course  in  1420  that  it  held  in  1820,  Joan’s 
native  house  was  positively  the  first  house  on 
tho  Chum  pen  ese  side  of  tho  stream.  To  this 
it  is  replied  and  admitted,  that,  tho  course  of 
tho  stream  has  been  altered  more  than  once  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  and,  therefore,  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  plan  of  1820  i.s  not  decisive 
m favour  of  tho  claims  of  Champagne. 

TheChampeneso  dravvanothor  argument  from 
the  house.  It  is  tho  fact  that  it  was  rebuilt 
in  1181,  at  Louis  Xl.’s  expense,  and  that 
over  the  door  there  is  a monumental  stone, 
whereon  are  tho  royal  arms  of  Franco  and  of 
the  family  of  Arc,  and  tho  inscription  “ Vivo 

* 'Hits  lioitsn  evns  jxiitIi.w!  by  tlio  i|fllirtni#iit  .f  llie 
Vosges,  in  IS'JO,  r.mt  is  hekl  ns  i public  heir loom 


le  roy  Loys. ” There  is  no  sign  on  the  house 
relating  iff  the  least  to  Bar.  I'ho  only  reply 
that  is  made  to  this  argument  is,  that  live 
owner  of  the  site  and  house  in  list  was 
Claude  Dulys,  the  son  of  John  Duly*,  the 
brother  of  the  I’ncelle,  whoso  family  ha  ing 
been  enn  ibb-d  by  the  Kings  of  France,  an  l 
allowed  to  assume  the  ll-mrs-de-lys  on  their 
escutcheon,  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  cry 
11  l ire  U mu',’*  even  upon  the  soil  of  tin*  then 
Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar. 

The  evidence  of  contemi»orarie.s  is  conflicting 
and  often  wanting  in  precision. 

1.  Perceval  de  Boulainvilliers,  Chamberlain 
of  Charles  \ II.  of  France,  wrote  to  tin  Duke 
of  Milan  a letter  about  Joan,  dated  June  21, 
1 421)  ; that  is  to  say,  a few  weeks  after  the 
deliverance  of  Orb  ms.  Ills  letter  gives  ac- 
curate details  of  Joan’s  parentage  and  tho 
political  situation  of  Champagne.  He  says 
that  “ she  was  born  in  a little  village  called 
Domremi,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Bassigny,  feithin 
the,  limit*  ,,f  the  himidom  if  Franc >*,  near 
Lorraine,  on  tho  river  Meuse.”  There  is  no 
mention  here  of  Bar,  although  he  alludes  to 
Vaucouluurs  as  being  part  of  Champagne. 

2.  Perceval  de  Cagny,  a chronicler  of  the 
Duke  of  Alen^on’s,  who  wrote  in  148(5,  says 
that  the  Pucello  came  from  tho  inarches  “ of 
Lorraine  and  Bar.’’  Ho  is  silent  about 
Champagne,  and  his  description  is  ambiguous. 

3.  John  Charticr,  a royal  chronicler,  who 
wrote  in  1441*,  says  with  equal  ambiguity, 
that  she  came  ‘*  from  'Hear  Vaucouleurs,  in 
the  marches  of  Barrois.”  But  Vaucouleurs 
was  not  in  Barrois,  but  in  Champagne. 

4 Tho  “ Chronicle  of  tho  Pucello,"  written 
by  an  anonymous  author,  places  Domremi 
“ near  the  Barrois,”  and  makes  it  dependent 
on  tho  administrative  district  (election)  of 
Langres.  This  is  an  accurate  description  of 
tho  Chain  pencsC  portion  of  Domremi. 

f>.  Another  chronicler  of  the  A 1 enroll 
family  wrote  in  I 478,  that  Joan  was  a native 
of  Domremi,  “ in  the  duchy  if  Ear,  three 
short  leagues  from  Vaucouleurs.  ” This  again 
is  an  accurate  desciiption  of  the  B.irreso  half 
of  Domremi. 

fi.  There  is  an  account  of  the  royal  trea- 
sury, dated  April  21,  M2'J,  which  certifies  to 
the  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  John 
of  Metz,  Joan’s  squire,  who  accompanied  her 
from  Vaucouleurs  to  the  king,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  himself  and  company  “ who  had 
lately  eomo  to  the  King  from  the  territory  of 
Bar.”  Her  brother  Peter  was  of  this  com- 
pany. 

• Two  of  .lo  in's  brothers  iconniiod  the  none  P i Ly*  after 
lliclr  cntiohh  ment. 
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The  family  tradition  is  represented  by 
Charles  du  Lis,  a descendant  of  Peter  of  Arc, 
one  of  Joan’s  brothers.  I J e wrote,  in  1012, 
that  Joan  was  born  “ in  Domremi,  in  the 
parish  of  Greux,  in  France,  on  the  Cham- 
pagne frontier,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
provostry  of  Andelot,”  a purely  Champeuese 
jurisdiction,  “the  bailiwick  of  Cliaumont  in 
Bassigny,  the  election  of  Langres,”  also  purely 
Champeuese,  “and  the  diocese  of  Toul.” 
This  is  a precise  and  legal  description  of  the 
Champenese  portion  of  Domremi. 

Her  language  at  the  trial,  and  the  language 
of  the  indictment  drawn  up  against  her  by 
her  enemies,  is  entirely  favourable  to  the 
Champenese  theory.  She  calls  Charles  VII. 
her  king,  and  never  mentions  the  Duke  of 
Bar.  She  says  “ she  was  born  in  Domremi, 
which  forms  one  village  with  Greux,  where 
tlxe  principal  church  is.”  Now  Greux,  I 
repeat,  was  exclusively  Champenese.  The 
Barrese,  however,  elude  the  force  of  this 
language  by  saying  that  Joan  had  in  her 
mind  the  parochial  division,  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  of  her  village,  and  it  is  not 
denied  that  in  spiritual  things  the  whole  of 
Domremi  was  dependent  on  Greux.  There  is, 
however,  no  word  to  indicate  that  in  tem- 
poral matters  she  considered  herself  to  be  a 
native  of  Bar.  The  indictment  drawn  up  by 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  against  Joan,  on 
materials  furnished  by  a commission  of 
inquiry  into  her  history,  taken  in  Domremi  and 
the  neighbourhood,  declares  that  she  was  “a 
native  of  Greux,  and  reared  in  the  village  of 
Domremi,  on  the  river  Meuse,  in  the  diocese 
of  Toul,  iu  the  bailiwick  of  Cliaumont  in 
Bassigny,  and  the  provostry  of  Monteclere 
and  Andelot.”  The  language  of  the  indict- 
ment harmonises  with  that  of  Joan  concern- 
ing her  connection  with  Greux,  and  makes 
Domremi  dependent  on  tlie  Champeuese  pro- 
vostry of  Monteclere  and  Andelot,  which  was 
true  of  the  Champenese  part  of  that  village, 
whereas  the  Barrese  part  of  the  same  was 
dependent  on  the  Barrese  provostry  of  Gon- 
drecourt.  Throughout  the  whole  trial  neither 
the  prosecutors  nur  the  victim  make  any 
account  of  Bar  or  its  Duke. 

Another  proof  in  favour  of  the  Champenese 
side ' of  the  question  is,  that  Charles  VII. 
issued  letters  patent,  exempting  from  taxation 
the  inhabitants  of  Domremi  and  Greux,  with- 
out exception,  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Joan 
■who  had  conferred  such  services  upon  the 
Crown.  If  Joan’s  family  had  been  subjects 
of  the  Duke  of  Bar,  the  exemption  would 
have  been  null  as  regards  them,  for  all  sub- 
jects of  the  Duke  of  Bar  were,  ipso  facto,  free 
from  royal  taxation,  and  the  desire  of  the 
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king  to  confer  a benefit  upon  Joan’s  family 
would  have  failed  of  effect.  To  this  the  only 
reply  given  is,  that  the  Crown  was  very 
“invasive”  of  the  rights  of  its  vassals,  and 
that  these  letters  patent  are  an  instance 
where  it  exceeded  its  jurisdiction.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  French  government  was  not 
aware  of  the  exact  extent  of  its  rights,  or  that 
the  Barrese  element  of  the  village,  never 
amounting  to  more  than  thirty-live  houses, 
had  been  so  reduced  by  the  burning  and  sack- 
ing of  the  Anglo-Burgundians  and  the  other 
miseries  of  war,  that  the  principle,  tie  mini- 
mis non  curat  lex , was  applicable  to  it. 

It  is  beyond  question,  that  a devotedly 
royalist  and  French  spirit  animated  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Domremi,  witli  tlie  ex- 
ception of  one  man,  whose  sympathies  were 
with  the  Anglo-Burgundians,  and  towards  him 
Joan  admits,  on  her  trial,  that  she  had  che- 
rished as  a girl  a strong  feeling  of  aversion. 
On  the  same  occasion  she  testifies,  that  the 
children  of  Domremi  had  often  fought  with 
the  children  of  Maxey-sur-Mouse,  a Lorraine 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  Domremi,  the  Dom- 
remians  taking  the  Armagnac,  and  the  boys 
of  Maxcy  the  Burgundian  side.  And  Dom- 
remi was  considered  as  a royalist  village  by 
the  English  and  Burgundians,  who  sacked  it, 
and  once  in  Joan’s  time  burnt  down  the 
church.  Whenever  a band  of  these  troopers 
menaced  the  village,  the  villagers  withdrew 
in  a body,  with  their  chattels,  to  an  islet 
formed  by  the  Meuse,  where  there  was  a 
strong  castle  belonging  to  a nobleman  of  Bar, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  duchy  ; and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  general  sacking  and  burn- 
ing down  of  the  church,  ail  the  inhabitants 
(omnes  habitatores)  were  obliged  to  llee  to 
Neufchatoau,  in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  driving 
their  flocks  before  them.  Thus,  neither  Joan 
nor  her  prosecutors,  neither  Charles  VII.  nor 
the  Anglo-Burguiulian  captains,  recognised  any 
difference  between  the  two  portions  of  Dom- 
remi, both  being  treated  as  royalist  territory. 
It  was  only  in  1459,  when  peace  had  been 
restored,  that  a portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  village  availed  themselves  of  their  legal 
position  to  escape  from  an  extraordinary  sub- 
vention for  the  payment  of  the  King’s  troops. 
During  the  troublous  times  of  the  hundred 
years’  war,  this  technicality  was  not  thought 
of,  either  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  or 
by  the  government  of  Bar.  hi.  Benard’s 
summing  up  on  this  point  seems  to  me  to  be 
judicious  : — “ The  Champenese  portion  of 
Domremi  was  bounded  towards  Bar  by  the  . 
stream  of  the  Three  Fountains,  a stream  which 
you  may  put  your  legs  across  ; but  whether  it 
was  that  there  were  not  many  habitations  be- 
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yoml  thin  boundary,  or  whether  the  French 
element  remained  predominant  in  the  mind  of 
the  population,  the  facta  resulting  from  tho 
two  suits,  the  exemption  from  imposts  granted 
to  tho  inhabitants  by  Charles  Nil,  authorise 
us  to  declare,  that  the  Barrie  element  was  not 
at  all  reckoned  therein  at  the  time  of  Join  , 
that  the  people  of  l>omremi  considered  thom- 
nelves  as  French,  and  that  the)  were  so  m fact, 
living,  acting  and  being  governed  as  such. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  prepon- 
derates much  in  favour  of  tho  theory,  that 
the  Bucello  was  by  birth  a Champenese,  and 
not  a Barreso  ; but  whatever  shade  of  doubt 
may  for  ever  rest  over  this  point,  it  is  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noon  day  that  she,  and  her  family, 
and  her  neighbours,  wore  all  Frniflt  to  the 
backbone,  at  a time  when  the  rest  of  Cham- 
pagne was  recreant  to  the  Gallic  cause,  and 
when  the  government  of  Bar  preserved  a cau- 
tious neutrality  between  tho  contending  parties, 
and  a neutrality  which  would  have  become  a 
jtolicy  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  but 
for  the  heroism  of  the  Maid  of  Domreiui.  The 
question,  therefore,  on  which  side  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Bar  and  Champagne  her 
lather’s  house  stood,  is  of  no  moral  * »r  political 
importance  whatever. 

•SECTION  V, OK  THE  SfKN.VME  UK  TllK 

I'UCF.I.I.K. 

I 

A practice  has  lately  arisen  in  France,  and 
been  countenanced  by  MM.  Michelet,  Henri 
Martin,  Valle t do  Yirivillo  ami  Villiauniez  *, 
of  writing  the  surname  of  tho  Pucello  thus, 

“ Dare.”  If  the  form  “ Dare”  be  more  accu- 
rate than  that  of  “d’Arc,”  English  writers 
should  conform  to  tho  new  fashion,  and  write 
Joan  Dare  instead  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
inaugurator  of  tho  new  fashion  was  M.  Vallet 
do  Yirivdle,  who  published,  in  1830,  a menioiro 
upon  this  subjeetif  which  was  followed,  in  1850, 
by  his  “Nouvolles  Recherches  sur  la  Famille  et 
but  le  Nom  do  Jeuuno  Dare,”  a pamphlet  of  mar- 
vellous industry,  expended  on  a narrow*  issue. 
The  fact  is  the  apostrophe  only  caino  into  use 
in  French  writing  at  the  conmiencem*  lit  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  therefore  m the  re- 
cords of  the  two  suits  and  in  the  hooks  of  those 
authors  w ho  used  the  surname  of  the  Bucello, 
it  is  written  Dare,  or  sometimes  Dark,  Dare, 
Darre,  Dart,  and  Tare.  This  “ barbsrisation  ” 
of  tho  family  name  of  tho  Bucello  drew  from 
Me  Athanaso  Renard  a pamphlet  (published 
m 1854)  in  which  he  gives  conclusive  reasons 
against  tho  antique  in  novation.  “ Upoft  the 
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same  principle  that  yon  would  write  Dare,” 
lie  argues,  “ you  ought  to  write  Dharenurt, 
Darinagnac,  ha  roi  Dingl  t<ire,  un  trait  dare, 
,ko.  What  right  then  have  you  to  alter  tho 
orthography  of  ‘ .Bdiamto  ’ into  tho  modern 
proname  ‘Jeanne,’  or  * Boys’  into  ‘ I»nis  I’” 
To  this  argument  the  reply  of  M.  \ db.iumez 
is,  “ But  when  the  compound  name  was 
written  in  1 JMtin,  the  preposition  ‘do’  was 
used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  name  4 d'l .stivet. ' 
which  was  written  ‘ de  Esthete  ’ in  tin-  Batin 
versions  of  the  suit.  If  the  name  had  been 
d’Arc  and  not  Dare,  the  Batin  editors  of  the 
record's  would  have  written  ‘do  Arco,’  and 
not  as  they  del,  ‘ Dare.’  ” This  is,  surely, 
not  very  cogent. 

The  supporters  of  the  form  “ d’  \rc  ” insist 
that  a name  ought  to  have  some  meaning. 
“Dare”  has  none  at  all  in  French,  hut 
“d’Arc”  is  a name  of  locality,  and  indicates 
that  one  of  Joan’s  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  the  little  town  of  Arc  in  Champagne  , 
and  this  is  ail  answer  to  an  argument  of 
M.  Villiaumez’s  that  as  Joan’s  father  was  not 
noble  he  could  not  have  borne  a seigneurial 
name.  The  name  “d’Aro”  was  only  one  of 
those  plebeian  names  of  locality  which  pea- 
sants own  as  well  as  peers. 

M.  Iienard  advances  another  proof  in  favour 
of  the  established  usage.  It  is  that  I’eter  of 
Arc,  a younger  brother  of  the  Bucelle’s,  never 
adopted  the  and  t lie  coat  of  arms 

granted  by  Charles  NIB  when  the  family 
was  ennobled,  but  preferred  to  adopt  or  to 
retain  a § Mt  (arc)  and  arrows,  which  proves 
that  he  looked  upon  his  name  as  being  “ of 
Arc”  and  not  “Dare.”  Charles  du  Lis,  in  a 
memorial  to  tho  French  Government,  in  1G13, 
states  that  Peter  of  Arc  onl\  retained  a crest 
which  had  previously  been  adopted  by  his 
ancestors,  and  M.  do  N'iriville  admits  the 
possibility  of  tiiis,  and  candidly  volunteers 
this  explanation  of  tho  fact  which  militates 
against  his  theory.  “ In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury families  or  individuals,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable (but  not  noble),  such  as  the  Dare 
family  may  have  b on  at  tint  epoch , made 
use  for  their  signatures  or  seals,  upon  votive 
windows,  sepuldir.il  plates  or  slabs  and  else- 
where, personal  and  distinct  marks  or  emblems. 
These  insignia  were  exactly  after  the  pattern 
of  coats  of  arms,  excepting,  however,  the 
helmet  or  crest  ami  its  hatchments.  For  tho 
latter  was  an  essentially  military  symbol,  and 
formed  the  characteristic  complement  of  the 
true  coat  of  arm*,  of  the  heraldic  and  noble 
coat  of  arms.  Tho  statement  of  Charles  .In 
Bis  has  in  it,  therefore,  nothing  inadmissible  in 
itself;  but  lie  does  not  cite  any  monument, 
any  proof,  in  support  of  his  dictum.  Herein 
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appears  to  me  to  be  the  weak  and  suspicious 
point  of  his  affirmation.”  It  was,  however,  nut 
contested  by  the  government,  and  letteis 
patent  were  issued  in  1012,  “ giving  legal 
force  to  a blazonry  d’Arc  or  a l’ Arc,  which  is 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  family  of  the  Pucelle.” 

On  the  whole,  I think  the  neologists  have  not 
made  out  a case  for  ail  alteration  of  the  long  es- 
tablished usage,  and  that  wo  may  continue  to 
denominate  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc. 

SECTION  VI.  ON  THE  MISSION  OF  .TOAN  OF  ARC. 

M.  Jules  Quiclierat,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  living  man  to  rub  the  accumu- 
lated dust  of  centuries  from  olf  the  statue  of 
the  Pucelle  as  it  existed  in  the  minds  of  men, 
declares,  in  his  “Apercusnouveaux  surl’Histoire 
de  Jeanne  d’Arc  ” (1850),  that  the  Pucelle’s 
mission  did  not  succeed  (aurait  etc  manquee). 
Tiiis  opinion,  coming  from  such  an  authorita- 
tive source,  has  not  been  well  received  in 
France,  and  has  provoked  replies  from  all 
sides.  M.  Quichcrat  founds  his  argument 
upon  the  deposition  of  the  Puke  of  Alencon, 
which  was  to  this  eifect : “ She  said  she  was 
commissioned  to  accomplish  four  tilings  ; to 
put  the  English  to  flight,  to  have  the  King 
crowned  at  Rlieims,  to  deliver  the  Duke  of 
Orleans out  of  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  to 
, raise  the  siege  of  Orleans.”  M.  Quichorat 
observes  (1),  that  she  did  not  drive  the  English 
entirely  out  of  France  ; (2),  that  she  did  not 
deliver  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Therefore  she 
failed  to  accomplish  her  mission.  Upon  the 
first  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  Duke  of  Alencon  does  not  say  that  Joan 
1 represented  herself  to  be  destined  to  effect  the 
entire  expulsion  of  the  English  in  her  own 
lifetime,  and  therefore  ccul it  queestiu.  On  the 
second  point,  the  Duke  of  Alen§on  is  at  vari- 
ance with  all  the  other  witnesses,  who  testify 
that  at  Domremi,  at  Vaucouleurs,  at  Chinon, 
and  at  the  inquiry  at  Poitiers,  her  language 
was  invariable,  “ that  she  was  sent  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  the  King  to 
Rheims.”  On  her  trial,  she  says  that  the 
English  will  lose  everything  in  France  C£  before 
the  lapse  of  seven  years,”  but  she  herself  had 
from  the  first  told  the  King  and  his  Council, 
“ I shall  not  last  much  over  a year,  so  make 
the  most  of  me.”  This  is  consistent  with  the 
theory  that  she  regarded  the  definite  expulsion 
of  the  English  as  a consequence  of  her  mission, 
without,  however,  it  being  part  of  that  mission 
to  accomplish  that  expulsion  in  person. 

It  is  patent  to  every  student  of  Joan’s 
career  that  her  ideas,  after  she  had  begun  to 

* Shiee  Agincourt  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  captive 
in  England. 
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play  a great  part  on  the  world’s  stage,  ex- 
panded beyond  the  well-defined  limits  in  which 
they  were  contiued  while  she  was  a discredited 
villager  in  Domremi  and  Vaucouleurs.  Not 
only  did  she  subsequently  meditate  an  inva- 
sion of  England,  if  the  English  had  refused  to 
exchange  the  Duke,  but  she  threatened  the 
Hussites  that  when  she  hail  done  with  the 
English  she  would  march  against  them  ; and, 
looking  to  still  more  remote  eventualities,  slie 
desired  to  turn  the  united  arms  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turks,  then  menacing  Europe, 
and,  doubtless,  reserved  a place  for  herself  in 
that  contemplated  crusade.  But  these  were 
only  afterthoughts  and  additions  to  her  earliest 
and  most  solemnly  cherished  plans.  They 
serve  to  prove  that  this  severely- tried,  yet 
wonderfully  self-poised,  girl  was  not  always 
quite  at  one  with  herself ; for  instance,  on 
her  trial  she  gave  herself  three  years  in  which 
to  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  the  Duke  ; 
whereas  she  had  been  wont  to  say  that  she 
would  not  last  much  above  a year.  How  and 
when  it  was  that  she  conceived  the  idea  of 
delivering  the  Duke  is  happily  suggested  by 
M.  Renard  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Mission  of  > 
Joan  of  Arc,  published  in  1856  : — 

It  is  well  known  that  Joan  passed  some  days  at 
Chinon,  both  before  and  after  her  presentation  to  the 
Kin"  ; and  that  on  the  day  following  that  presenta- 
tion, the  Duke  of  Alencon  left  St.  Florent  to  see  her, 
and  that  she  gave  him  a most  cordial  reception. 
“Right  welcome,”  she  said,  “the  more  princes  of 
the  blood  royal  there  are,  the  better.”  It  is  from  this 
moment  that  her  close  relations  with  the  Duke  of 
Alencon  commenced.  JYow  the  Duke  hud  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

M.  Renard  then  quotes  from  the  Chronicle 
of  Perceval  de  Cagny,  who  was  master  of  the 
Duke  of  Alenin’s  household  : — 

And  just  after  her  arrival  at  Chinon,  she  went  to 
see  the  Duchess  of  Alencon,  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Florent,  near  Saunmr,  where  she  was  residing.  God 
knows  the  joyous  greeting  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of 
Alencon,  himself,  and  the  said  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  his  wife,  gave  her  during  the  three  or  four 
days  she  was  at  the  said  place.  And  ever  after  that 
she  made  herself  more  at  home,  and  was  more  con- 
iidential  to  the  Duke  of  Alencon  than  to  any  one  else, 
and  always,  when  speaking  of  him,  called  him  her 
beau  due,  and  not  otherwise. 

It  is  during  this  trip  and  close  intimacy 
with  the  Alencon  family  that,  M.  Renard  sug- 
gests, Joan  began  to  revolve  plans  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
invasion  of  England.  But  these  schemes  of 
invading  England,  exterminating  the  Hussites, 
and  stemming  the  torrent  of  Ottoman  con- 
quest, were  adjuncts  and  afterthoughts,  aud 
formed  no  part  of  her  original  and  solemnly- 
cherished  purposes,  which  alone  deserve  the 
name  of  a “ mission.” 

P.  F.  Andre. 
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I’lt  AlTKli  111. 

Notiiim;  occurred  for  ninny  days  to  disturb 
the  siuggidi  cm  rent  of  my  life  at  tiro  roadside 
inn.  After  the  first  two  nights  l no  lunger 
sulleied  from  delirium,  and  each  morning 
found  mu  better.  I)r.  Miles  resumed  his  at- 
tendance on  the  day  after  the  stranger’s  visit, 
and  I could  not  of  course  question  him  as  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  taken  lus  place.  Hut 
he  occasionally  alluded  to  him  ; and  .since  he 
newr  spoke  in  other  titan  favourable  terms  of 
the  person  to  whom  I had  taken  such  a dis’iko, 
1 eoncluuod  that  that  dislike  had  merely  been 
the  otispring  of  mental  confusion  induced 
physical  disease. 

I had  no  reason  for  wishing  to  make  a 
move  until  1 vvas  decidedly  convalescent.  My 
Hampshire  engagement  had  been  indefinitely 
postponed  Die  people  at  my  baehelor  London 
quarters  were  use  1 to  lengthy  disappearances, 
and  would  not  wonder  at  my  absence.  My 
relatives  — none  of  whom  resiled  in  the 


metropolis — ware  ignorant  of  my  illness,  ami, 
therefore,  not  anxious  on  my  account.  Under 
tlieso  circumstances  I submitted  to  the  re-trio- 
tions  imposed  by  my  nurse  with  exemplary 
patience,  and  remained  tin  ler  her  guardian- 
ship for  three  weeks. 

l>nt  by  the  end  of  this  time  I had  so  far 
recovered  that  I resolved  now  to  terminate 
my  sojourn  at  Kustoii.  The  London  exhibi- 
tions w.  re,  as  1 knew,  all  open  ; and  I felt  in 
exhibitor's  anxiety  to  hear  wli.it  public  opinion 
had  to  sav  respecting  (hem,  as  wadi  as  , wish 
to  meet  many  artistic  friends  whom  they  were 
certain  to  have  atti  icted  to  t »\vn.  After 
having  twice  Accomplished  a short  w ilk,  I told 
my  nurse  (who  still  remained  at  the  inn  and 
overwhelmed  me  with  attentions)  that  I was 
now  so  much  better  that  I had  determined  to 
return  to  London  on  the  following  day.  1 
accompanied  this  announcement  w ith  a request 
that  she  would  tell  me  distinctly  the  extent  of 
my  obligations;  a:i  1 with  many  ho. any  acknow- 
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lodgments  of  her  kindness,  I begged  her  to 
relate  to  me  the  circumstances  which  had  in- 
troduced to  my  sick-chamber  so  attentive  and 
efficient  a nurse. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  I still  remained 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  origin  of  the  timely  help 
which  had  been  afforded  me  in  my  extremity. 
I bad,  it  is  true,  questioned  both  the  landlord 
and  landlady  of  the  inn  with  respect  to  my 
attendant.  But  they  only  knew  her  as  the 
wife  of  a respectable  farm-bailiff  living  in 
Boston,  and  had  imagined  all  along  that  she 
must  be  known  to  me,  so  confident  and  deter- 
mined had  been  her  manner  when  first  she 
came  to  nurse  me.  I was  therefore  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 
her  arrival. 

The  good  woman  appeared  sorry  at  the 
prospect  of  my  departure.  She  would  now 
venture  to  ask  me,  she  said,  a single  favour  : 
would  I defer  my  London  journey  for  a day 
longer,  and  take  a shorter  one  in  her  company 
to  a neighbouring  village  ? If  I would  do  so, 
she  added,  she  would  the  better  be  able  to 
make  clear  to  me  the  cause  of  her  advent  to 
the  Queen’s  Arms. 

To  a person  who  had  shown  me  so  much 
attention  as  she  had  done  I could  not  refuse 
so  simple  a request.  Besides,  my  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  agree  to  her  plan.  Of  course 
I assented. 

Accordingly  the  next  morning  I seated  my- 
self in  a brougham,  which,  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  had  been  ordered  for  my  journey.  The 
nurse  now  took  up  her  station  beside  the 
driver,  and  instructed  him  as  to  the  road  he 
was  to  follow. 

1 sat  enjoying  the  beautiful  country  with  all 
the  keen  relish  of  a convalescent.  But  my 
mind  was  as  much  puzzled  as  my  senses  were 
pleased.  The  uncertainty  as  to  where  I was 
going  oppressed  me  ; and  my  situation  struck 
me  as  being  ludicrous  and  annoying. 

After  we  had  travelled  a distance,  perhaps 
of  five  miles,  a church  spire  came  in  view,  sur- 
rounded by  yellow-washed  cottages,  which 
nestled  close  about  the  old  building  like 
chicks  about  their  mother.  A few  minutes 
more,  and  the  carriage  drew  up  before  an  un- 
pretending but  comfortable  little  house. 

At  the  door  of  this  house  my  good  nurse 
confronted  me. 

ccI’m  taking  a liberty,  sir,”  she  said,  “to 
ask  you  to  come  inside  my  sister’s  humble 
little  place.  But  if  you  will  do  me  the  kind- 
ness, I’ll  take  it  as  a great  favour.  The  truth 
is,”  she  continued,  as  she  entered  the  outer 
door  and  turned  the  handle  of  an  inner  one 
opening  from  the  passage  to  a sitting-room, 
“there  is  a lady  in  here, — one,  sir,  that  I 


believe  you’ll  like  to  see — who  wants  to  ask 
you  to  do  her  a service.” 

“In  Heaven’s  name,  who  can  it  be?”  I 
asked,  puzzled  and  excited. 

At  this  moment  the  nurse  opened  the  door, 
on  the  handle  of  which  her  fingers  rested,  re- 
plying as  she  did  so  : — 

“ I’ll  tell  you  who,  sir, — ‘ M.  M.’  ” 

The  surprise  which  now  seized  me  can 
scarcely  be  described. 

Before  me,  dressed  in  graceful  morning 
attire,  her  bright  young  face  covered  with 
blushes,  stood  a tall,  lovely,  queen-like  girl, 
the  same,  as  a little  consideration  of  the  coun- 
tenance convinced  me,  that  I had  seen  and 
rescued  six  years  before.  But  this  was  not  all. 

A single  glance  at  those  aristocratic  aquiline 
features,  at  the  dark-brown  hair  cropped  short 
like  a boy’s,  at  the  bright  intelligent  eyes,  had 
served  to  identify  in  my  mind  the  beautiful 
maiden  before  me  with  the  fascinating  youth 
in  whose  company  I had  travelled  three  weeks 
ago. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  pleasure  which 
mingled  with  my  astonishment,  I believe  that 
in  the  weak  state  of  my  body,  I should  now  « 
have  fainted  from  the  shock  of  my  surprise. 

As  it  was,  the  effect  of  that  shock  was  lost  in 
gratification  at  the  warm,  womanly  greeting 
vouchsafed  me.  The  beautiful  girl  before 
me  took  my  hand  with  a charming  simplicity 
and  heartiness,  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
my  recovery,  and  at  thus  meeting  again  with 
her  old  friend  and  preserver,  and  finally 
begged  me  to  listen  to  a story  with  which 
she  said  she  would  be  rude  enough  to  tease  ; 
me. 

I seated  myself ; my  admiration  and  pleasure 
could  only  find  expression  in  silent  obedience. 

The  young  lady,  having  requested  the  nurse 
to  take  a chair,  thus  began  her  tale  : — 

“ I feel,  sir,”  she  said  blushing,  while  her 
gentle  eyes  sparkled  and  threatened  to  over- 
flow, “ that  I owe  you  many  apologies  for 
summoning  you  here  to-day, — for  your  visit 
is,  I must  confess,  of  my  own  causing.  But 
the  kindness  you  showed  me  six  years  ago  is 
indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory,  and  I have 
thought  that  I might  venture  to  appeal  to  that 
kindness  once  more.” 

1 stammered  out  the  assurance  that  I would 
serve  her  with  the  greatest  delight  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  deprecating  the  too 
warm  terms  in  which  she  alluded  to  my  conduct 
on  the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting. 

“ You  are  very  good,”  she  said  quietly. 

“ It  was  not  so  much  the  rescue  of  my  poor 
life  which  called  forth  my  gratitude  to  you,  as 
the  kind  and  sympathising  words  which  ac- 
companied the  deed — words  which  I almost 
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lived  upon  afterwards,  su  rarely  did  any  tunes 
of  gonuiuo  kindness  reach  my  ears.” 

I wondered  what  man  would  not  have 
spoken  tenderly  to  a pretty  girl  under  circum- 
stances like  those  referred  to. 

“ Hut  now,”  continued  the  young  lady 
earnestly,  “let  mo  tell  you  my  present  dilemma, 
and  once  more  appeal  to  your  kiudneas. 

“ I intuit i mod  to  you  six  years  ago  that  my 
parents  were  dead,  and  that  my  guardians 
were  but  little  known  to  mo.  My  father  (1 
must  trouble  you  with  a few  family  circum- 
stances) was  twice  married.  1 was  the  only 
child  of  the  first  marriage.  When  1 had 
reached  my  tenth  year,  that  is,  live  years 
after  the  death  of  my  own  mother,  my  father 
married  for  the  second  time, — a young  wife 
to  whom  lie  was  much  attached,  hut  who  sur- 
vived her  union  with  him  <>uly  a few  months. 
Heartbroken  at  this  now  loss,  he  soon  followed 
his  young  bride  to  the  grave.  lie  was  a wealthy 
man,  and  loft  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  me, 
appointing  guardians  from  amongst  bis  friends, 
— two  men  of  business,  who  have  doubtless 
managed  my  pecuniary  affairs  well,  but  who 
have  taken  but  littlo  personal  interest  in  my 
wtdfare. 

“These  gentlemen  were  well  content  that 
an  aunt  of  my  father’s  second  wife  should  have 
the  charge  of  me.  When  you  saved  me  from 
drowning,  I had  resided  for  m<>re  than  four 
years  in  the  house  of  this  lady, — Mis.  Benja- 
lnin  Browning,  a widow  without  children  of 
her  own,  but  who  had  adopted  from  his  child- 
hood a favourite  nephew. 

¥ I now  coine  to  the  painful  part  of  mv 
story.  Mrs.  Browning  did  not  love  me. 
Whatever  her  motive  for  keeping  me  with  her, 
that  motive  was  certainly  not  affection.  Her 
nephew  Philip  grew  up.  Impetuous  and  head 
strong  he  had  always  been,  and  these  charac- 
teristics grow  with  his  growth.  1 was  some 
five  years  younger  than  he.  You  guess  what 
followed.  He  made  love  to  me,  and  his  aunt 
favoured  the  suit.  I was  young,  weak,  perhaps 
vain.  I listened  to  his  Hattery,  believed  in  his 
protestations,  and  consented  to  marry  him. 

“That  was  a year  ago.  But  I hail  not 
long  given  the  promise,  when  I made  some 
dreadful  discoveries  as  to  the  character  of  my 
affianced  husband.  I accidentally  learnt  that 
he  was  deeply  in  debt  ; and  each  day  brought 
to  my  ears  whispers  of  hisprolligaey  and  worth- 
lessness. I now  realised  that  1 had  never 
loved  him.  Worse  still,  I became  com  meed 
that  he  had  never  really  loved  me,  and  that 
his  wish  to  marry  me  had  arisen  front  his  de- 
sire to  benefit  by  my  fortune. 

“ I grew  more  and  more  miserable.  This 
was  soon  detected,  and  all  means  were  taken 


by  the  nephew  and  aunt  to  ru\i\o  the  aff  etion 
which  I was  supposed  once  to  have  entertained. 
But  m vain.  I was  accord i ugly  placed  under 
a system  of  close  espionage.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  me  from  communicating  with 
my  guardians.  Every  d<*ubt  wdiiofi  I ventured 
to  express  as  to  the  future  was  ridiculed  .an  1 
silenced. 

“ The  wedding-day  was  approaching  ; but  I 
felt  that  I would  nithor  die  than  marry  Philip 
Browning.  A desperate  situation,  I thought, 
justified  a desperate  remedy.  1 resol  vial  to  fly. 

“ But  where  could  I go  ? There  was  only 
one  person  in  the  world  to  whom  1 could 
escape.  This  was  my  dear  old  nurse  here,  the 
gentle,  affectionate  attendant  of  my  early  child- 
hood, the  faithful  servant  and  friend  of  my 
own  loved  mother.  With  her  I decided  1 must 
take  shelter. 

“ 1 scarcely  know  how  1 accomplished  my 
flight.  The  close  watching  to  which  I was 
subjected  rendered  extraordinary  stratagem 
needful  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  object. 
You  know  the  disguise  which  1 filially  adopted. 
1 need  not  detail  the  circumstances  which  led 
me  to  employ  it.  It  caused  me  much  distress 
to  do  so  ; hut  without  it  I could  never  hate 
effected  my  purpose. 

“ Let  me  now'  relate  the  events  which  have 
caused  me  the  pleasure  of  a rein  trod  action  to 
you,  my  kind  frieud  and  deliverer.  Scarcely 
had  l seated  myself  in  the  railway-carriage  on 
the  occasion  of  my  flight,  when  I discovered 
with  mingled  pleasure  and  embarrassment  irko 
wits  opposite  me.  At  the  time  I dreaded  de- 
tection above  all  things  ; and  I noticed  there- 
fore with  dismay  that  you  were  closely  watch- 
ing my  face.  I soon  satisfied  myself,  however, 
that  the  completeness  of  my  disguise  had  pre- 
vented you  from  recognising  me.  I was  glad 
to  escape  further  probability  of  snob  a recogni- 
tion by  avoiding  conversation  and  by  feigning 
sleep.  The  latter  expedient  I lv.-ortod  to 
with  the  greater  readiness  because  of  the 
stations  at  which  the  train  stopped.  1 thought 
it  possible  that  the  Brownings  had  already 
guessed  the  route  of  my  flight,  and  telegraphed 
in  pursuit.  Every  stoppage  filled  me  with 
apprehension  on  this  account. 

“ 1 was  astonished  to  see  you  leave  tiro 
train  at  Button.  I began  to  wonder  whether 
Providence  designed  a renewing  of  our  ac- 
quaint meo.  Vt  the  moment  I was  indulging 
this  thought  my  accident  occurred,  and  you 
spoke  to  mo,  presently  mentioning  jour  indis- 
position. I now  saw  from  your  face  that  you 
were  indeed  seriously  unwell,  and  I thought 
that  perhaps  the  tune — long  prayed  for — Lad 
arrived  when  it  might  be  in  my  power  to 
render  you  some  small  service. 
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“ When  you  left  the  station,  X followed, 
and  noted  the  place  of  your  refuge.  I imme- 
diately afterwards  inquired  for  and  sought 
the  house  of  my  nurse,  who  lives,  as  you  know 
perhaps,  at  Huston.  She  received  mo  most 
affectionately  ; but  insisted  upon  my  leaving 
her  home  immediately  for  this  cottage, — her 
sister’s, — believing  that  the  Brownings  would 
surmise  the  quarter  to  which  I had  fled,  and 
would  follow  me.  Wo  fortunately  fell  in  with 
a conveyance  coming  this  way,  and  by  mid- 
night I was  quietly  established  here. 

“ But  now  I could  not  forget  that  my  kind 
friend  was  probably  in  sad  need  of  an  efficient 
nurse,  aud  when  morning  came  I got  my  good 
Esther  here  to  undertake  a mission  of  inquiry  to 
the  Queens  Arms.  She  found  you  suffering 
from  fever,  and  accordingly  (as  I had  requested 
her  to  do  if  it  seemed  needful)  stayed  to  nurse 
you.” 

‘ - Then  it  is  to  you,  my  dear  lady,”  I in- 
terrupted, “that  I am  indebted ” 

“ Hush  ! No  trilling  attentions  which  my 
gratitude  has  showed  you  are  worthy  to  be 
named, — and  dear  old  Esther’s  was  a labour  of 
love  to  me.  Bus  now,  my  kind  friend,”  con- 
tinued the  sweet  girl,  “ supposing  I were  to 
ask  you  to  add  to  my  obligatious  to  you  l I 
j have  not  a near  relative  living,  and  my  posi- 
tion is,  as  you  see,  very  painful.  Will  you 
help  me  1 When  I first  came  here  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  w'riting  to  my  guardians 
myself.  But  at  Esther’s  suggestion, — made  by 
letter  from  your  sick-room,  when  she  had 
learned  that  you  remembered  and  still  felt 
kindly  towards  me,  — I have  ventured  to  defer 
my  communication,  intending  to  ask  you  to 
i undertake  it  for  me.  Will  you  do  this  I I 
| have  no  other  friend  in  the  world  whom  I 
could  ask  to  perform  such  a service.  It  needs 
a man’s  clear  head  and  guarded  expressions 
to  do  justice  to  my  sad  story.  Everything, 
depend  upon  it,  has  been  misrepresented  to  my 
guardians  since  my  flight  ; and  even  I,  under 
pressure,  have  heretofore  written  to  them  words 
which  I did  not  mean.  Tell  them  all,  I pray 
you.  Beg  them  to  shelter  me.  They  ought 
to  ; for  by  my  father’s  will  I am  under  their 
care  till  I am  five-and-twenty.  I dread  more 
than  I can  tell  you  Philip  Browning’s  angry 
disappointment  ; so  violent,  so  ungoverned  is 
i bis  temper.  Beg  them  to  send  me  anywhere 
I where  I can  be  safe  from  him  ! ” 
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At  this  point  the  poor  girl  could  restrain 
her  feelings  no  longer.  She  burst  into  uncon- 
trolled weeping.  The  nurse  rose  aud  did  her 
best  to  soothe  her,  while  1,  for  my  part,  gave 
her  earnest  and  repeated  promises  of  my  good 
offioe?. 

As  soon  as  the  young  lady  became  calmer, 


L inquired  the  names  of  her  guardians.  The 
first  gentleman  she  mentioned,  with  whom,  of 
the  two,  as  she  informed  me,  she  had  more 
frequently  held  communication,  I did  not 
know  at  all.  The  name  of  the  second  caused 
me  to  start  with  astonishment. 

Godfrey  Durand. 

“Why!  myduar  young  lady,”  I exclaimed, 
“this  gentleman  is  not  only  well  known  to 
me,  but  on  the  occasion  of  our  journey  the 
other  day  he  was  in  tbe  carriage  with  us.  You 
heard  a gentleman  on  taking  leave  of  me  ex- 
press a kind  desire  to  serve  me,  did  you  not  2” 

“ I did  indeed.  I had  never  seen  him,  so 
by  me  be  was  of  course  unrecognised.  Was 
that  then  really  my  guardian,  Mr.  Godfrey 
Durand,  a retired  merchant  of  Kingston  1 ” 

“It  was.  He  is  a man  to  whom  I can 
appeal  with  confidence  in  the  present  case. 
This  is  fortunate.  I will  attend  to  the  matter 
forthwith.” 

I was  eager  to  enter  upon  my  mission,  and 
did  not  now  prolong  my  stay.  As  I took 
leave  of  the  young  lady,  I reminded  her  of  my 
words  at  the  railway  station,  and  assured  her 
that  the  journey  to  Huston  had,  at  any  rate, 
been  productive  of  happiness  to  me. 

She  coloured  in  reply.  I raised  her  pretty 
hand  to  my  lips.  Begging  her  to  be  under  no 
apprehension  ; and  promising  another  visit  m 
a day  or  two,  I went  out  to  the  carriage. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Oh  my  way  out,  the  nurae  stopped  me. 

“A  few  words  with  you,  sir,”  she  said, 
“before  you  go.” 

She  took  me  up  a path  in  the  garden  out  of 
sight  of  the  window  of  the  room  which  we 
had  just  left,  and  began  : — 

“ My  dear  young  lady  mustn’t  know  it, 
sir,  but  I’ll  tell  you.  That  worthless  young 
man,  Mr.  Browning,  has  been  down  here, 
looking  after  her.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so  ?” 

“ He  has  indeed.  And  you’ll  be  more 
taken  aback  still,  sir,  when  I tell  you  that 
you’ve  seen  him.” 

“ Good  Heavens  ! i 

“ That  second  doctor  who  came  to  you,  as 
ho  pretended  in  Dr.  Miles’s  place,  was  no 
doctor  at  all.  He  was  Mr.  Philip  Browning.” 

“ What  astounding  effrontery  ! ” I ex- 
claimed. 

“This  is  how  it  was,  sir,  as  far  as  I can 
make  the  story  out,”  continued  the  nurse; 
“ The  man  must  first  have  found  ont  the 
poor  child’s  disguise,  that’s  certain.  Then  he 
knew  I lived  at  Huston,  and  no  wonder  he 
guessed  that  she  had  come  to  me. 

“ When  he  reached  the  Huston  station, 
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most  likely  ho  qnestionod  the  people  there 
first  about  me.  But  the  porters  and  that 
set  mostly  como  from  Woolbiidgo.  As  likely 
as  not,  not  one  of  them  knows  my  name. 
Browning  must  then  have  inquired  di- 
rectly about  the  ‘ young  gentleman  ’ he  was 
after  ; and  it  must  have  come  out  during  his 
inquiries  that  the  1 young  gentleman’s*  travel- 
ling companion  wax  lyin’  sick  at  the  Queen’s 
Anns.  ” 

At  this  point  of  the  story  my  own  recollec- 
tions aided  mo  in  verifying  the  good  woman’s 
surmises.  The  porter  who  had  witnessed  the 
“young  gentleman's  ” fall  at  the  station,  and 
who,  from  this  circumstance,  would  be  litcely 
especially  to  rememhor  liis  arrival,  had  pro- 
bably overheard  the  conversation  which  proved 
that  wo  had  travelled  together,  and  had 
certainly  learnt  my  ultimate  retreat  by  taking 
my  luggage  to  the  ian.  Supposing  Browning 
to  have  questioned  this  man,  my  connection 
in  his  mind  with  the  dcijitisec  whom  ho  sought 
was  easily  to  bo  understood. 

“So,”  continued  the  nurse,  “ tins  serpent  of 
a fellow  hit  upon  a plan  for  get  tin’  into  your 
room,  sir,  on  purpose  to  learn  from  you  what 
he  could  about  my  poor  darlin’.  He  found 
out  about  your  doctor,  and  his  time  for  coinin' 
round  , went  and  hired  a carriage,  and  visited 
you  linuself,  as  though  in  I)r.  Miles’s  place. 

I saw  through  him  w hen  ho  began  to  ask  you 
about  fhe  ‘young  gentleman.’  Then  the 
truth  struck  mo  all  of  a heap  ; for  once,  many 
years  before,  when  he  was  a boy,  I It  id  seen 
him  at  my  mistress’s  house. 

“ When  1 knew  who  ho  w'as,  and  what  lie 
WasdrivitT  at,  thinks  1,  Mr,  Philip  Brownm’, 
I’ll  be  level  with  you  yet.  My  old  man  at 
homo  was  lyin’  poorly.  So  I thought  I could 
find  a way  of  briugin’  the  fellow  straight  to 
my  house  at  once,  to  show  linn  tint  thero  was 
nobo  ly  hidin'  thero.  Well,  sir,  w hen  he  left 
your  room  disappoin  ted,  the  first  thing  1 did 
was  to  hurry  after  him,  and  to  tell  him  1 
wanted  to  speak  to  him.  1 knew*  he'd  be  all 

I intention  when  I,  toll  him  my  name,  so  1 gave 
lim  that  at  once.  How-  his  greit  eyes 
iparkled  when  he  heard  it  ! No  doubt  he 
thought  he’d  got  hold  of  just  what  he  w-anted. 
'Sir,’  says  I,  • [ was  goin’  to  ask  Dr.  Milos 
this  morniii’,  if  he’d  look  round  and  see  my 
)ld  man  : lie’s  very  bad.’ — ‘ I’ll  drive  straight 
■o  your  house,’  he  answered,  * and  if  it’s  not  a 
oug  way  off,  perhaps  you’ll  not  mind  leavin’ 
your  charge  for  a short  time,'  and  coinin’  with 
ne  to  show  mo  whore  you  live.’ — ‘No,  sir,’ 
lays  f,  ‘as  it's  my  hnsbuid,  I'll  leave  the 
jentleman  a bit.  Ho  won't  hurt,  for  I hope 
le’x  goin'  to  sleep.’ 

“So  wo  two  went.  He  thought  he  was 
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goin’  t»  catch  his  runaway  easy  now,  so  ho 
asked  me  no  questions.  But  wham  lie  got  to 
the  bouse,  he  inquired  fur  tile  poor  child  plainly  ; 
and  wli  ui  lie  found  that  lie  could  learn  nothin’ 
of  her,  lie  grew  savage,  threw  off  his  duet  irtf}’, 
and  burst  out  at  me  like  a madman. 

“ But  1 was  ready  for  him.  We’d  kept  my 
young  lady’s  cornin’  a dead  secret  from  rnv 
husband,  ill  in  l>o  l as  be  was  (not  badly  ill 
mind,  but  laid  up  with  rheumatism  f ir  the. 
time).  Says  I to  the  man,  ‘Well,’  sir,’  I says, 
‘ don’t,  you  believe  a w*ord  of  what  / tell  yon, 
but  go  up  to  my  husband.  Ask  him  whether  such 
a thing  ever  happened  its  for  a young  lady  to 
come  hero  dressed  up  in  man’a  clothes.’ 

“So  up  lie  went.  I listened.  My  poor 
husband  answered  ax  innocent  as  a new-  bom 
babe.  At  bust,  down  comes  the  fellow  cursin’ 
and  sweurin’,  jumps  into  the  carriage  and 
drives  olf.  And  I don’t  believe  but  what  ho 
thought  he’d  been  on  a wrong  scent  al- 
together.” 

It  was  clear  from  this  narration  that  Brown- 
ing had  designed  to  come  stealthily  upon  his 
poor  young  jinnere,  that  ho  might  induce  her, 
by  cajolery  or  intimidation,  to  return  to  his 
home.  1 need  scarcely  say  that  I fully  jus- 
tified Esther’s  harmless  deceit,  and  rejoiced 
with  her  at  its  success. 

One  or  two  further  explanations  she  gave 
uie  before  1 loft,  She  tol  l mo  how  she  had. 
withheld  from  me  the  discovery  which  she  had 
made  relative  to  my  second  doctor,  lest  my 
health  should  sutler  from  the  shock  of  the 
revelation.  She  could  not,  indeed,  as  she  re- 
minded me,  have  explained  the  mystery  of  that 
visit  without  linking  known  to  me  also  the 
situation  of  her  “young  lady,”  a disclosure 
for  which,  as  she  ju  lge  I,  the  proper  season 
ha  1 not  then  arrived.  She  went  on  to  skate 
that  she  had  prevented  Dr.  Miles  from  coming 
up  to  mo  o:i  the  day  of  Browning’s  impudent 
visit,  in  order  that  my  ignorance  might  not  bo 
disturbe  1 ; and  had,  moreover,  taken  the  id  1 
doctor  into  her  c eitidivico  on  the  subject  of 
that  visit, — a circumstance  which  1 saw  ac- 
counted for  his  having  spoken  to  me  of  hiA 
“substitute'’  in  such  term*  as  to  disarm  my 
suspicions  of  the  intruder.  She  told  mo 
finally  that  her  “ young  hi  ly,”  on  first  des- 
patching her  to  rnv  assistance,  ha  1 begged 
her  to  find  out,  if  posrsibl«|  whether  1 re  no  u- 
bered  the  little  girl  whom  I had  onco  saved 
from  drow  ning,  and  reminded  me  how  c im- 
pletely  my  narration  of  the  story  had  answered 
tiie  inquiry. 

1 now  hastened  back  to  the  Qieui’x  \rms, 
an  1 shortly  afterwar .is  took  train  f »v  k ngst-vi. 
Mr.  Durand  was  not  at,  home,  and  his  selvanSi 
tol  l me  tint,  if  my  basin „\s.->  was  urgent.  I ha  I 
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better  proceed  to  the  Methuselah  Life  Office  in 
London,  where  he  was  attending  the  weekly 
Board  meeting. 


To  this  place  therefore  1 now  went.  As  I 
entered  the  office  it  struck  me  that  there  were 
symptoms  of  excitement  amongst  the  clerks. 
They  were  not  seated  singly  at  the  desks,  but 
stood  talking  in  eager,  noisy  groups. 

The  directors,  I was  told,  were  dispersing. 
I waited  for  a few  minutes,  and  was  then 
shown  into  the  board-room,  ■where  Mr.  Durand 
remained  alone.  As  briefly  and  as  clearly  as 
possible,  1 told  him  his  ward’s  story,  and  pre- 
ferred her  urgent  request.  Since  the  tale 
seemed  to  throw  blame  upon  the  guardians,  I 
felt  some  delicaey  in  relating  it,  and  apolo- 
gised for  what  might,  as  I saw,  appear  to  be 
an  intrusion  on  mjT  part,  adding  that  I had 
been  encouraged  to  undertake  the  mission 
upon  which  I was  now  engaged  by  a remem- 
brance of  the  kind  terms  in  which  Mr.  Durand 
had  expressed  himself  towards  me  when  we 
parted  three  weeks  before. 

One  essentially  comic  difficulty  bad  beset 
me  iu  making  this  address.  I had  been  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  lady  whose 
cause  1 was  pleading.  Amidst  the  eagerness 
and  agitation  which  had  possessed  me  prior 
to  my  departure  from  the  cottage,  I had 
omitted  to  inquire  respecting  it. 

I managed,  however,  not  to  betray  my  igno- 
rance ; and  so  soon  as  Mr.  Durand  began  to 
speak,  1 learnt  to  connect  the  initials  “M.  M.” 
with  a name  which,  having  once  heard,  I was 
not  likely  to  forget, — the  name  Margaret 
Monsarrat. 

Having  heard  me  to  the  end  of  my  story 
with  patient  courtesy,  Mr.  Durand  admitted 
frankly  that  amidst  the  multitude  of  public 
and  private  duties  which  had  called  for  his 
attention,  scarcely  less  since  his  nominal  re- 
tirement from  business  than  before  it,  he  had 
somewhat  overlooked  his  young  ward’s  claims 
upon  his  personal  care. 

“ You  will  be  surprised  to  hear,”  he  now 
began,  “ that  circumstances  have  just  come 
under  the  notice  of  this  board  which  not  only 
corroborate  your  statements  as  to  young 
Browning’s  character,  but  which  declare  him 
to  be  a villain  of  the  deepest  dye.” 

I listened  in  eager  astonishment.  Mr. 
Durand  proceeded  : — 

u Mrs.  Browning,  the  aunt  of  the  man  re- 
cently engaged  to  my  poor  young  ward,  has 
long  been  assured  in  this  office  for  a consider- 
able sum.  Her  income,  it  appears,  was  de- 
rived from  a life  interest  in  certain  property 
which,  in  the  event  of  her  death  without 
children  of  her  own,  was  to  leave  her  branch 
of  the  family.  She  therefore  kept  up  the 
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policy,  that  her  favourite  nephew,  w'hom  she 
had  provided  for  in  her  lifetime,  might  inherit 
something  from  her  at  her  decease. 

“ There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  has 
requited  her  affectionate  self-denial  by  poison- 
ing her.  The  police  are  making  inquiries, 
and  from  the  evidence  collected  it  appears 
to  be  certain  that  a week  ago  Philip  Browning 
administered  to  his  aunt  some  subtle  vegetable 
poison,  in  consequence  of  which  she  died.  He 
had,  as  I am  told,  formerly  studied  medicine  ; 
and  he  doubtless  brought  his  medical  know- 
ledge to  the  assistance  of  his  crime. 

“ The  moti  ve  to  that  crime  is  only  too 
apparent.  The  villain  was  in  inextricable 
pecuniary  difliculties.  From  your  story,  and 
from  facts  which  I have  learnt  from  other 
sources,  I gather  that  up  to  a recent  date 
he  hoped  to  retrieve  his  position  Ly  marrying 
my  ward,  whose  fortune  is  handsome.  It  is 
; true  he  would  have  been  unable  to  lay  his 
hands  upon  that  fortune  itself,  or  any  part  of 
it  ; but  the  annual  income  arising  therefrom, 
would  probably  have  enabled  him  to  make 
arrangements  with  his  more  pressing  creditors. 

‘ ‘ But  this  plan  was  frustrated  by  Margaret 
Monsarrat’s  spirited  escape,  at  which  I rejoice 
more  than  I can  tell  you.  The  crime  I have 
mentioned  was,  it  would  seem,  conceived  and 
executed  as  a last  resource.  Had  that  crime 
never  come  to  light,  Browning  would  have 
derived  from  this  office  some  four  thousand 
pounds.  Meanwhile,  however,  his  guilt  has 
been  discovered,  and  his  daring  project  has 
broken  down.  He  has,  I am  told,  left  the 
country.  But  if  he  is  caught,  he  will  assuredly 
not  escape  the  gallows.” 

The  horror  at  Browning’s  crime,  and  the 
delight  at  Miss  Monsarrat’s  escape,  which  now 
took  possession  my  mind,  may  more  easily  be 
conceived  in  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  than 
described  by  my  pen.  Mr.  Durand  presently 
left  me  for  the  residence  of  his  co-guardian, 
and  promised  immediately  to  communicate 
with  his  ward.  He  kept  this  promise  ; and 
a few  days  afterwards  appeared  at  the  cottage, 
whence  he  took  the  now  contented  and  grate- 
ful girl  back  with  him  to  his  own  house. 

For  a long  time  Margaret  Monsarrat  was 
kept  in  ignoiance  of  the  terrible  occurrences 
in  her  late  home.  The  escape  and  subsequent 
death  of  the  poisoner,  and  the  consequent 
avoidance  of  a trial,  prevented  the  necessity 
for  her  enlightenment.  Under  the  persuasion 
that  Browning  hail  left  the  country  from  pe- 
cuniary causes,  she  lived  happily  with  Mr. 
Durand’s  family  for  many  months. 

Meanwhile  she  and  myself  had  come  to  an 
important  understanding.  On  the  occasion  of 
my  promised  return  to  the  cottage,  I addressed 
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to  her  a serious  question,  which  she  answered 
to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  interchange  of 
ideas  may  bo  gathered  from  the  statement 
that  tho  following  year  disturbed  the  allitera- 
tion of  my  heroine’s  name  ; rudely  substituting 
an  entire  novelty  for  the  tinal  letter  of  tho 
initials  “ M.  M.  Ki>wahs>  Wwtakkr. 

TOM  DOGGET, 

IMS  COAT  AM>  ItAlH.K. 

Lirn.r  did  wo  dream  that  we  should  have 
lned  to  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  “ the 
silvi  r-sireaiiiing  Thames”  as  tlio  lo.-s  ot  its 
loyal  barges  and  iloatmg  baths  ; us  lisli,  save 
now  and  llun  a stray  sturgeon  ; its  troops  of 
anglers  ; its  watermen  and  wherries  by  thou- 
sands ; its  gilded  flotilla,  lkunting  up  to  West- 
minster and  bach  again,  and  its  bargemen  in 
their  picturesque  old  costumes  ; the  lord 
mayor  in  the  gale  of  his  glory,  with  his 
rustling  forest  of  silk  and  gold  ; the  Stationeis 
calling  tipou  the  Archbishop  with  their  alma- 
nacks, repaid  with  spiced  w ine  and  ale,  and 
sack-cups.  To  all  these  things,  or  most  of 
them,  old  Father  Thames,  as  he  majestically 
sits  frowning  in  stone  at  Spmersot  House, 
may  say  or  sing 

Farewell,  a long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness. 

Meauwliiluj  tho  river  itself  has  been  in  a bad 
way,  through  “tho  fat  and  all  11  ago  of  the 
great  city  of  London,”  which  it  has  taken 
many  tons  of  deodorization  to  cure.  But 
amidst  all  these  disasters  there  is  some  salvage 
in  boat-rowing,  which  our  forefathers  seem  to 
have  cherished  from  the  early  timo  w’hon  they 
carried  their  wicker  aud  leather  boats  at  their 
backs  ; when  it  was  thought  by  no  means 
derogatory  for  a nobleman  of  tho  highest 
rank  to  row  or  steer  a boat  with  dexterity 
aud  judgmont  : and  when  King  Edgar  was 
rowed  along  the  Dee  by’  eight  kings,  himself, 
tho  ninth,  sitting  at  tho  stern  of  tho  barge 
aud  holding  the  helm.  To  tho  boat-quintain 
aud  tilting  succeeded  rowing-matches  ; aud 
from  our  eaily  theatres  being  situated  upon 
tho  river-banks,  tho  play-goer  commonly  went 
by  water.  About  two  centuiies  ago,  the 
river  had  its  own  laureate,  John  Taylor, 
“ tho  water-poet,”  whoso  heart  and  soul  were 
in  tho  stream  when  ho  sung — 

Hut,  noble  Thames,  whilst  I etui  hold  a )*en, 

1 will  divulge  thy  glory  unto  men  : 

Thou,  in  the  morning,  when  iny  coin  is  scant, 
Before  the  evening  doth  supply  iny  v ml. 

Charles  Knight  has  gracefully  said,  “ Taylor 
knew  Bon  Jonsou  ; and  the  water-poet  probably 
had  tho  good  fortune  to  ferry  Shakospere  from 
Whitehall  to  Paris  Garden.” 


Early  in  the  last  century,  a rich  old  actor, 
in  toy  alt  y and  gratitude  to  bis  sovereign  and 
his  craft,  gave  annually  a prize  to  tho  Thames 
watermen,  who  were  then  associated,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  players.  This  public 
benefactor  was  Thomas  Doggct,  “ a \\  liig  up  to 
head  and  ears,”  who,  ill  demonstration  of  his 
attachment  to  tho  House  of  Hanover,  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  tho  accession  of  King 
George  1.,  gave  a waterman's  orange-coloured 
out,  with  a silver  badge  off  the  Hanoverian 
Horse,  to  be  rowed  for  on  August  1st,  by  six 
young  watermen  whoso  apprenticeship  of  tho 
Thames  had  expired  the  year  before  | and  from 
that  date  to  tho  present  year,  or  nearly  a 
century  and  a half,  tho  1st  of  August  has 
been  a red-letter  day  oil  the  Thames. 

Doggct,  “ a little,  lively,  spract  man,  was 
born  in  Carey  Street,  Dublin,  it  is  believed,  in  , 
1070.  He  began  his  career  as  an  actor  at 
tho  Dublin  Theatre;  thence  ho  .strullnl  into  tho 
provinces,  came  to  England,  and  rose  to  be 
manager  of  a company,  each  member  of  which 
wore  a brocaded  waistcoat  and  kept  his  own 
horse  on  which  he  rude  from  town  to  town. 
Dogget  made  his  first  bow  in  London  at 
Bartholomew  Fair,  a fact  which  Mr.  Morley 
overlooked  in  compiling  his  history  of  tho 
fair,  but  which  Dr.  Kmibault  has  contributed 
in  tho  following  bill  : — 

At  1’aukkk  ash  Dooget’I  Booth,  near  Hosier  Lane 
Kiiil,  during  tbl  time  of  BartHolomkw  F a i a,  will  be 
piesented  a A Vis  Droll,  called  Fkvak  Bacon,  on  thk 
(Jocntuv  Jesriei:  ; with  the  Humours  >j  ToHfrte, 
the  Miller,  and  bis  sou  lhitph  ; acted  by  Mr.  Dnggci. 
With  variety  of  scenes,  machinery,  songs,  and  dances. 

rii'rif  Ilex,  lofU. 

I 

According  to  Downes,  the  prompter,  D<*gget 
“ wore  a farce  in  his  face  ; , and  in  tho  year 
following  his  appearance  at  Bartholomew  Fair, 
ho  made  a great  hit  as  Solon,  in  D'l  rfoy  s 
comedy  of  the  “Marriage-Hater  Matched.” 
Doggct  was  celebrated  for  his  dancing.  Tony’ 
Astou  tells  us  that  “ ho  danced  the  Cheshire 
Round  as  well  as  the  famous  Captain  George, 
ami  with  more  nature  and  nimbleiiess.  1 hero 
is  An  engraved  portrait  of  him,  t lie  only  one 
known,  in  the  act  of  dancing  this  famous 
round  ; there  is  likewise  in  the  Garrick  Club 
collection  an  original  portrait  of  Dogget. 

Colley  Cibber  describes  Dogget  as  a most 
original  actor  ; lie  bon  owed  from  none,  though 
ho  was  imitated  by  many  lie  was,  in  stage 
phrase,  an  < scfllcnt  drmter  ; the  least  article 
of  whatever  habit  lie  wore  seemed  in  some 
degree  to  speak  and  mark  the  dill’cient  hu- 
mour he  represented.  He  could  be  extremely 
ridiculous  without  stepping  into  the  least  im- 
propriety, ami  know  exactly  when  and  where 
to  stop  the  current  of  libs  jokes.  lie  could, 
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with  great  exactness,  paint  his  face  to  resemble 
any  age,  from  manhood  to  extreme  senility, 
which  led  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  to  say  that 
Dogget  excelled  him  in  his  own  art  ; for  he 
could  only  copy  nature  from  the  original 
before  him,  while  the  actor  could  vary  them 
at  pleasure  and  yet  always  preserve  a true 
resemblance. 

Dogget  wrote  oue  comedy,  “The  Country 
Wake,”  1G0G,  4to,  in  which  he  played  the 
leading  character  ; ami  Steele,  in  the  Spec- 
tator, Xo.  502,  pays  this  high  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  the  performance  : “ There  is 
something  so  miraculously  pleasant  in  Dogget’s 
acting  the  aw  kward  triumph  and  comic  sorrowof 
Heb,  in  different  circumstances,  that  I shall 
not  be  able  to  stay  away  whenever  it  is  acted.” 
And  from  the  Spectator,  Xo.  440,  by  Addison, 
we  gather  that  Dogget  excelled  in  grave  or 
elderly  men,  knights  and  baronets,  country 
squires,  and  justices  of  the  quorum.  Con- 
greve was  a great  admirer  of  Dogget,  and 
wrote  for  him  the  characters  of  Fondlewife  in 
the  “ Old  Bachelor,”  and  Ben  the  Sailor  in 
“ Love  for  Love  ;”  the  latter  the  earliest  hu- 
morous and  natural  personation  of  the  English 
sailor  on  our  stage. 

In  171 1,  Dogget  became  joint  patentee  with 
Cibber,  Collier,  and  Wilks,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Collier  retired, 
and  in  1712  Booth  joined  the  management, 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  Dogget,  who,  it  was 
said,  being  dogged,  retired,  and  accepted 
1600L  for  his  share  ; a piece  of  jugglery 
principally  elfccted  by  a very  curious  letter 
written  by  Booth  to  Coke,  the  Vice-Chamber- 
lain. 

Dogget  grew  rich,  and  became  a member  of 
the  Fishmongers’  Company.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 22,  1721,  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  where 
his  remains  are  interred.  He  had  continued 
to  give  the  coat-and-badge  prize  yearly ; and  he 
bequeathed  a sum  of  money,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  same 
purpose  annually  for  ever  on  August  1 ; and 
with  the  minute  attention  to  costume  which 
distinguished  him  as  an  actor,  as  well  as  in 
political  principle,  he  directed  that  the  colour 
of  the  coat  should  be  oravge,  and  the  White 
Horse  of  Hanover  badge  should  be  adhered 
to.  The  Fishmongers’  Company  have  very 
properly  taken  charge  of  the  bequest.  They 
view  the  boats  to  be  rowed  a short  time 
previous  to  August  1st,  when  they  hold  a 
Court  to  start  the  watermen  ; and  the  Coat  and 
Badge  are  presented  to  the  winner  after  a 
banquet  given  at  Fishmongers’  Hall  in  the 
evening.  The  Company  have  also  added  four 
money-prizes. 

Thus  has  our  old  comedian  had  his  memory 


kept  green  by  the  annual  rowing  for  the  Cuat 
and  Badge  ; the  Hanoverian  succession  may 
have  been  commemorated  by  observances  more 
pretentious  than  the  river  prize,  but  certainly 
not  with  more  sincerity.  In  the  waterside 
parishes,  the  name  of  Dcggct  became  a sort 
of  household  word  ; aud  some  fifteen  years 
after  the  player’s  disease,  there  was  written 
upon  a window-pane  in  a house  at  Lambeth, 
the  following  lines  : — 

Tom  Dogget,  the  greatest  sly  droll  in  his  parts, 

In  acting  was  certain  a master  of  arts  ; 

A monument  left, — no  herald  is  fuller, — 

His  praise  is  sung  yealry  by  many  a sculler. 

Ten  thousand  yea  is  hence,  if  the  world  lasts  so  long, 
Tom  Dogget  will  still  be  the  theme  of  their  song  ; 
When  old  Noll,  with  great  Louis  and  Bourbon  are  forgot, 
And  when  numberless  kings  in  oblivion  shall  rot. 

To  have  his  praises  traced  with  a diamond, 
and  his  memory  embalmed  in  the  humour  of 
the  Spectator,  and  drunk,  like  a pearl,  in  the 
loving-cup  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  are 
no  mean  tributes  to  the  worth  and  excellence 
of  honest  Thomas  Dogget.  John  Times. 


IX VA LIDS’  AXD  CHILDREX’S  DIXXER 
TABLES. 

Passing,  a short  time  since,  through  a bye- 
street,  leading  from  Burton  Crescent  to  Euston 
Square,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
following  inscription  on  a white  blind  in  the 
window  of  one  of  the  houses  : “ The  Invalids’ 
Dinner  Table.” 

“ The  Invalids’  Dinner  Table ! Just  the 
sort  of  thing  we  want,”  thought  I to  myself. 
“ We  have  plenty  of  Hospitals — hospitals 
general  and  special ; hospitals  for  the  sick, 
the  halt,  and  the  maimed  ; hospitals  for  fever 
and  for  small-pox  ; hospitals  for  scrofula  and 
consumption  ; hospitals  for  cancer  and  tu- 
mours ; hospitals  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and 
the  blind  ; hospitals  for  children,  and  incur- 
ables ; hospitals,  in  a word,  for  every  disease 
and  ailment  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  but — the 
Invalids’  Dinner  Table  ; it  is  something  novel, 
it  is  something  to  be  inquired  into.” 

So  opening  the  door  of  this  humble  insti- 
tution— for  it  is  at  present  very  unostentatious, 
doing  good  by  stealth — I entered  a cheerful- 
looking  room,  and  found  there  a pleasant,  ma- 
tronly kind  of  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the 
housekeeper  or  superintendent,  and  a gentle- 
man, the  originator,  not,  indeed,  of  the  idea 
of  an  Invalids’  Dinner  Table,  but  of  this 
special  establishment  m the  St.  Pancral  lo- 
cality. The  object  of  my  intrusion  was  soon 
made  known,  and  with  all  expedition  and 
courtesy  the  information  I sought  was  placed 
at  my  disposal.  This  information  is  of  so 
truly  useful  and  benevolent  a character  that 
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1 cannot  refrain  from  circulating  it  for  the 
benefit  of  that  large  portion  of  the  philan- 
thropic public  which  loves  to  do  work*  of 
charity,  and  of  that  still  larger  section  which 
would  do  the  works  of  charity,  but  know  not 
how  to  set  about  tho  heavenly  task. 

Tho  idea,  then — tho  Invalids’  Dinner  Table. 
Perhaps,  it  is  not  every  Ono  who  is  ncqriaitit#d 
with  the  fact  that  when  a sick  person  is  ad- 
mitted into  an  hospital,  ho  does  not  remain 
there  till  he  is  fit  for  work  again.  Technically, 
lie  is  cured  ; the  progress  of  tho  malady  life 
has  been  afflicted  with  is  arrested  and  perhaps 
the  root  of  tho  disease  destroyed  ; lie  is  vir- 
tually restored  to  a sound  state,  and  may  safely 
be  discharged.  llut,  consider  for  a moment 
what  an  interval  there  is  between  tho  cure  and 
the  perfect  cure.  Tho  physician’s  draughts 
may  be  Hung  to  tho  dogs  ; pill,  bolus,  and 
planters  may  be  relegated  to  tho  apothecaries  ; 
and  tho  long  array  of  label  loti  bottles  be  sent 
to  the  rag  su'd  bone  shop, — still,  strength,  the 
strength  of  permanent  health,  has  to  be  re- 
covered, and  how  can  that  be  but  by  a gene- 
rous course  of  living,  by  taking  an  abundance 
of  mnirwhiug  food,  by  recruiting  the  vital 
forces,  and  by  getting  and  keeping  up  tho 
stamina  of  tho  body.  Hut,  how  is  a poor  man 
to  do  ibis  ? Debilitated  by  a long  course  of 
illness  and  a plentiful  drenching  of  medicine, 
he  is  incapable  of  toil.  Look  at  him  as  ho 
descends  tho  hospital  steps,  thin,  pale,  and  tot- 
tering, his  white  liaud  resting  for  support 
on  tho  shoulder  of  his  wife,  who  affectionately 
welcomes  him  back  again  to  their  bare  and  needy 
home  ! What  power  of  labour  is  there  in  lum, 
and  what  kind  of  dietary  can  he  expect  his 
scanty  larder  to  furnish  him  1 Tho  fresh  air 
faintly  revives  the  colour  on  his  cheek,  aud  his 
dull  eyes  brighten  up  in  the  open  sunshine — a 
convalescent,  he  really  does  return  from  that 
Maison-Dieu  into  w liich  he  was  carried  helpless 
and  in  the  grasp  of  death  ; but  work  I — no,  not 
for  many  a day,  perhaps  not  for  many  a week. 

Some  may  blame  the  hospital  authorities,  and 
stigmatise  their  conduct  in  thus  early  discharg- 
ing their  sick  as  cruel.  It  is  not  so,  however. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  others  to  longer  retain  a 
patient  removed  from  possible  danger.  With 
all  our  hospital  accommodation,  there  are 
thousands  of  distressing  cases  daily  waiting  for 
admission,  cases  imperative  in  their  extremity, 
and  as  soon  as  a sick  man  or  woman  is  suffi- 
ciently restored,  ho  is  discharged,  and  his  bed 
filled  by  one,  in  this  sad  and  unenviable 
category,  more  worthy  to  occupy  it. 

However,  if  the  hospitals  cannot  do  more, 
individual  charity,  well-directed  and  organised, 
may  ; it  can  come  to  the  rescue  at  this  point, 
and  save  from  a slow  and  tedious  recovery  the 


poor  patient  just  dismissed  from  the  doctor's 
hands  ; it  can  take  him  up  aud  restore  him 
rapidly  to  active  health,  and  thus  confer  a large 
blessing  upon  Ins  dependent  family.  It  is  in 
pursuance  of  this  lmnevolcnt  object  that  the 
Invalids’  Dinner  Table  has  been  established. 
There  are,  we  believe,  four  institutions  of  thu 
kind  Ixmdon  : — one  in  Lisbon  Grove,  near 
the  Edge  ware  Road,  opened  in  November, 
IS 5 9 ; another  m Upper  Kbury  Street,  Pimlico, 
oponc  1 in  May,  1 HO  1 ; a third  near  Moscow 
Road,  Hayswater,  inaugurated  in  October  of  tho 
same  year  ; and  tho  ono  that  attracted  my 
notice,  in  Woburn  Hmldings,  founded  by  Mr. 
Hicks,  of  KmDloigh  Street,  in  October,  1802. 

Tho  amount  of  good  which  this  kind  of 
charity  is  effecting  is  best  evidenced  by 
tho  iiumlier  of  dinners  distributed.  Hero 
is  something  material,  tangible,  palpable  to 
go  by  ; there  can  here  bo  no  fraud  or  illu- 
sion. Good  food  consumed  is  good  food  put 
to  a good  account.  The  Lisson  Grove  esta- 
blishment in  tho  first  two  years  of  its  existence 
satisfied  the  hungry  cravings  of  over  five  thou- 
sand sick  persons.  This,  which  is  the  parent 
institution,  owes  its  origin  to  a lady  who, 
haung  been  prostrated  by  a severe  illness, 
was  drawn  by  her  own  weakness  and  suffering 
to  think,  ivhat  must  be  the  weakness  and  suf- 
fering of  those  who  havo  no  delicate  and  nu- 
tritious food  supplied  to  them  when  conva- 
lescent. Sympathising  with  their  pain  and 
anguish,  she  made  a vow  that  if  God  granted 
her  a happy  issue  out  of  her  present  affliction, 
she  would  institute  an  “ Lh valid#’  Dinner 
Table,”  where  those  just  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  or  languishing  on  a bed  of  sickness, 
might  procure  a good  an  1 ample  meal.  The 
lady  recovered,  and  her  grateful  vow  has  not 
only  been  paid  to  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit, 
thus  benefiting  her  own  immediate  district  ; 
but  her  example  has  stimulated  the  active 
philanthropy  of  others,  who  have  nobly  fol- 
lowed in  her  wake,  and  striven  to  relieve  the 
fainting  misery  of  their  pale  and  sickly  poorer 
fellow-creatures. 

Me  believe  that  since  Mr.  Hicks  established 
the  Dinner  Table  in  Woburn  Huil. lings,”  up- 
wards of  1 2,000  invalids  have  been  relieved. 
Hut,  perhaps,  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  enter  a 
little  more  explicitly  into  the  object,  plan,  and 
working  of  this  valuable  institution.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  charity  are  : hirst,  to  help  work- 
ing men  and  working  women  to  help  them- 
selves ; secondly,  to  do  this  only  when  they  are 
unable  to  work,  through  recent  sickness  ; and 
thirdly,  to  give  that  tvliioh  will  enable  them 
to  regain  their  strength  and  return  to  tneir 
occupations.  The  means  adopted  are  : First, 
to  give  them  a good  diunor  daily  for  a week 
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or  two,  of  the  best  food  procurable  ; secondly, 
to  relieve  none  but  those  recommended  by 
Subscribers  or  a Society  ; and  thirdly,  to  dis- 
tribute the  dinner  tickets  to  Hospitals,  Dis- 
pensaries, and  to  those  who  can  recommend 
cases  from  personal  knowledge.  Annual  sub- 
scribers of  one  guinea  receive  a kind  of  cheque- 
book containing  forty  dinner  tickets.  These 
tickets  the  invalid  has  to  bring  properly  filled 
up  with  the  subscriber’s  name,  as  well  as 
his  own  name,  address,  occupation,  and  ill- 
ness, to  the  matron,  not  later  than  nine  in  the 
morning.  This  time-regulation  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  matron  may  know 
how  many  she  will  have  to  provide  for.  At  half- 
past 12  o’clock  grace  is  said  and  dinner  served. 
The  dinner  consists  of  nice  wholesome  bread, 
hot  meat  (either  beef  or  mutton),  of  the  very 
best  quality,  vegetables  and  porter,  the  latter 


supplied  direct  from  the  brewers,  an  eminent 
iirni,  who,  in  consideration  that  it  is  intended 
for  a charity,  sell  it  to  the  institution  at  trade 
price.  The  whole  of  the  money  contributed, 
in  the  shape  either  of  donations  or  subscrip- 
tions, is  expended  in  food,  without  any  de- 
duction for  rent  or  management. 

The  forty  tickets  are  of  three  colours — 
white,  green,  and  red — and  carry  a three- 
fold privilege.  The  white  tickets  are  for 
dinners  at  the  table  in  Woburn  Buildings  ; the 
green  tickets  for  those,  and  only  for  those, 
who  are  too  ill  to  attend  at  table  ; and 
the  red  tickets  for  small  “creature  comforts,” 
as  essential  as  solid  food  to  an  invalid,  such 
as  beef-tea,  brandy,  wine,  &c. 

Let  us  now  do  a little  sum  in  arithmetic  to 
show  that  the  subscriber  has  his  guinea’s 
worth  for  his  guinea.  The  little  book  he 
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receives  contains,  as  we  have  said,  forty 
tickets  ; they  are  thus  classified  : — 

20  for  dinners  at  the  table,  of  the  £ s.  d. 

value  of  G bd.  each,  equal  to  . 0 10  10 

15  for  dinners  to  be  taken  home.  0 8 li 

5 for  medical  comforts  to  the  value 

of  0(7 2 0 

£1  1 So- 

So  that,  in  fact,  the  subscribers  get  by  5. Id- 
more  than  the)  bargained  for.  This  diiferenee 
falls,  we  believe,  upon  the  gentleman  whose 
benevolence  has  led  him  to  become  their  al- 
moner. 

There  still  remain  the  rent  and  general  ma- 
nagement expenses  to  be  defrayed  ; and  this 
brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  institution.  The  dinners  are  not  abso- 
lutely gratuitous  to  the  invalid.  Each  has 


to  pay  twopence  when  he  leaves  the  ticket  in 
the  morning,  and  this  is  his  or  her  contribution 
towards  this  excellent  institution.  The  fund 
thus  raised  goes  towards  the  payment  of  the 
landlord’s  quarterly  claims,  the  salary  of  the  ma- 
tron, the  wages  of  her  assistants,  and  other  inci- 
dental and  unavoidable  outgoings.  Nor  is  the 
imposition  of  this  small  sum,  apparently  a 
hardship  to  the  sick  poor,  without  its  bene- 
ficial effects.  It  relieves  the  charity  from  the 
character  of  being  altogether  eleemosynary ; 
it  tests  the  disposition  and  respectability  of 
the  recipient,  and  gives  a piquant  zest  to  the 
meal,  for  the  respectable  and  independent 
poor  feel  a pleasure  in  contributing,  however 
humbly,  towards  the  dinner  they  are  eating. 
It  is  only  the  worthless  and  the  idle  who 
would  like  to  be  dependent  upon  the  unre- 
quited alms  of  another. 

One  or  two  points  may  further  be  noticed 
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Apropos  of  this  institution.  Tho  proprietors 
rui|uiro  tho  help  of  largo  numbers  to  mako  it 
do  its  work  efficiently.  As  the  expenses  aro 
nearly  the  samo  for  cooking  for  thirty  as  for 
ten,  there  is  naturally  a reduction  m the  cost 
of  each  dinner  in  proportion  to  tho  numbers 
supplied.  Its  motto,  therefore,  is,  or  might 
be,  “ The  more  the  merrier.”  fa  tho  clergy 
and  tho  district  visitor  tho  “ Invalids’  Dinner 
Table  ” may  be  rendered  an  extremely  valuable 
aid,  lmismuch  as  it  enables  them  to  relievo 
at  an  inconsiderable  cost  tho  physical  necos 
sitics  of  their  weak  ami  sickly  parishioners  ; 
and,  indeed,  its  benefits  have  already  been 
acknowledged  by  oloven  bard-working  and 
sympathising  metropolitan  incumbents.  In 
order,  however,  that  full  benefit  may  bo  de- 
rived from  tho  system,  those  who  take  a prac- 
tical interest  in  its  operations  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  three  or  four  conseeutivo  dinners  is 
of  far  more  Baltic  than  a few  isolated  ones. 
A dinner  now  and  then  is  not  conducive  to 
tho  rapid  recovery  of  tho  invalid  ; what  ho 
requires  is  to  be  foil  up  for  a week  or  so. 
Such  are  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  such 
is  tho  experience  of  tho  active  promoters  of 
this  institution. 

1 cannot  close  without  one  moro  remark  in 
reference  to  the  Woburn  Buildings  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Hicks  does  not  confine  his  charity 
to  those  immediately  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital. lie  has  put  this  question  to  himself — 
What  is  an  invalid/  And  ho  is  convinced 
that  tho  half-starved,  those  debilitated  in 
health  and  strength  by  a long  course  of  low 
living,  are  untitled  to  come  under  that  cate- 
gory, and  I was  pleased  to  find  that  a largo 
number  of  this  pitiable  class  has  been  relieved 
by  hLs  bounty.  Is  not  prevention  better  than 
cure  Z Here,  then,  this  institution,  which  may 
in  one  sense  be  regarded  as  the  sitcciirsale  of  tho 
hospital,  may  m another  sense  be  regarded  as 
a kind  enemy,  for  it  defrauds  it  of  victims. 

In  connection  with  tho  “ Invalids’  Dinner 
Table,”  Mr.  Hicks  has  established  that  which 
appeals  to  every  mother’s  heart — the  Poor 
Sick  Child’s  Dinner  Table.  Every  one  has 
hoard  of  ^ ictor  Hugo’s  large-hearted  phdan- 
thropy,  and  how  for  years  past  he  has  dined, 
daily  at  his  residence  in  Jersey,  a l umber 
of  poor  children.  So  admirable  and  Chris- 
tian a design  could  not  but  bo  imitated. 
Charity  is  the  greatest  imitator  in  tho  world. 
Invent  an  original  system  of  relieving  sullVring 
humanity,  and  hundreds  will  bo  ready  to 
borrow  the  patent  idea  from  you,  ail'd  perhaps 
improve  upon  it.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
tho  scheme  of  tho  author  of  ‘‘Los  Miseraldes.” 
There  is  another  Child’s  Dinner  Table  spread  m 
Clare  Market,  at  \\  hick  the  guests  are  poor  sick 


children,  to  whom  a nourishing  meal  now  and 
then  is  of  the  utmost  use  in  restoring  and 
preserving  health,  Our  illustration  represents 
tile  dining-room  and  table  at  tiiu  lime  the 
children  are  seated  and  busy  with  their  knives 
and  forks  It  i«|  indeed,  a beautiful  sight. 
There  they  ue,  from  all  ages  nearly  ; from 
the  tiny  tod  Her  who  can  scarcely  cut  up  h«r 
own  meat,  to  the  ready  little  maid  who  could, 
if  necessary,  wait  :ls  well  as  bo  waited  on. 
These  aro  all  tended  to  by  tho  kindly  madron 
and  her  assistants,  and  i>v  kind-hearted  ladies 
who  take  a deep  interest  in  these  tender  infants, 
and  endeavour  always  to  be  present  at  their 
magnilicent  banquet.  Every  care,  too,  has 
been  taken  to  render  the  room  in  which  they 
dine  light  and  cheerful.  'The  walls  are  hung 
with  coloured  engravings  ; vases  of  flowers 
adorn  the  table  and  shelves  ; a large  glass  case 
forming  an  aquarium  and  fernery  stands  at  tho 
upper  end  by  tho  window,  whilst  a powerful 
musical  box  discoures  sweet  music  during  tho 
dinner. 

I have  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  de- 
tails ami  working  of  this  department  ; I 
may,  however,  observe  that  it  differs  in  one 
or  two  very  important  particulars  from  tho 
“invalids’  Dinner  Tablo.”  The  children  pro- 
vided with  tickets  only  contribute  one  penny 
towards  the  expenses  instead  of  twopence,  and 
their  dinners  cost  4 <#.  instead  of  !>■/.  each. 
Iri>ifn  tho  bill  of  fare. 

s.  (I, 
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Mr.  Hicks,  as  the  children  do  not  have 
beer,  indulges  thorn  with  a small  dessert, 
and  this  liberality  is  amply  rewarded  by  tho 
smiles  of  delight  which  always  accompany  the 
presentation  of  a slice  of  cake  or  a handful! 
of  fruit.  Those  wdio  love  children,  those  who 
are  shocked  at  the  forlorn  sight  of  tiro  swarms 
of  neglected,  ragged,  half-starved,  siekly-look- 
ing  groups  which  infest  our  streets,  will  do 
well  to  visit  Woburn  Buildings — tho  dinners 
are  at  present  twice  a week,  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  at  noon — and  sea  these  favoured 
ones  ranged  before  tho  tables  neat  and  orderly, 
for  they  must  be  made  m*nt  before  they  come, 
and  must  bohavo  themselves  orderly  when 
there.  They  w ill  perceivo  that  a double  good 
is  effected.  Not  only  are  their  physical  wants 
attended  to  ; they  undergo  a quiet  discipline 
and  acquire  habits  that  cannot  but  tend  to 
soften  and  humanise  them,  who  would  other- 
wise bo,  indeed,  the  outcasts  of  society. 

Hiutoi.n  Kino. 
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NATURE'S  MARVELS. 

THU  EYE,  WHAT  IS  IT  ? 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  those  numberless  bright  eyes 
that  charm  us  at  every  step  of  our  pilgrimage  ? 
Who,  that  cannot  recognise  in  them  the  beam 
of  pleasure,  the  glance  of  pity,  the  sympathetic 
tear  ? Yet,  inquire  concerning  the  mechanism 
by  which  those  outward  signs  of  the  tenderest 
feelings  are  produced,  and  we  will  venture  to 
say  that  the  great  majority  will  be  puzzled  to 
reply. 

We  will,  then,  briefly  consider  the  anato- 
mical arrangement  of  the  human  eye,  and  in  our 
progress  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
structures  which  we  find  to  exist  in  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life,  in  order  to  show  the 
marks  of  design  which  are  so  manifestly  ex- 
hibited in  every  case. 

The  eye  may  be  considered  as  a most  deli- 
cately and  perfectly  constructed  optical  instru- 
ment, possessing  within  itself  the  power  of 
adaptation  to  foci  of  almost  every  length.  It 
essentially  consists  of  an  outer  case  sufficiently 
hard  to  resist  moderate  pressure,  of  certain 
lenses  by  which  the  rays  of  light  are  collected 
and  brought  to  a focus  ; and  of  a nervous 
expansion  to  receive  those  rays  of  light  and  to 
convey  the  impression  produced  by  outward 
objects  to  the  brain. 

Now  let  us  consider  by  what  arrangement 
all  these  purposes  are  served.  The  outer  coat 
is  composed  of  a dense  fibrous  substance  suf- 
ficiently hard  to  bear  some  amount  of  pressure 
without  collapsing  or  altering  in  shape  ; it  is 
globular  in  form,  being  deficient  just  in  front 
to  the  extent  of  leaving  a round  orifice  for  the 
admission  of  light.  The  free  margin  of  this 
orifice,  or  “ window,”  has  a groove  in  it  exactly 
resembling  that  portion  of  a watch  into  which 
the  glass  tits.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  glass  is  fitted  into  a watch,  so  is  a 
beautifully  transparent  membrane  of  about 
the  same  thickness  and  nearly  the  same  shape 
let  into  and  fixed  in  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye- 
ball. This  transparent  membrane  (called  the 
“cornea”  from  its  horny  structure)  may  be 
considered  as  the  window  through  which  light 
is  admitted  into  the  dark  chamber  of  the  eye. 
This  completes  the  globe  of  the  eye  as  far  as 
the  exterior  is  concerned. 

"We  are  all  of  us  aware  that  optical  instru- 
ments derive  their  power  from  certain  glasses, 
or  “lenses,”  so  arranged  as  to  bring  to  a 
“ focus,”  or  point,  various  rays  of  light — to 
condense  them  as  it  were. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  deepljr 
into  the  science  of  optics  ; nevertheless  it  will 
be  necessary  to  understand  by  what  means, 
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and  on  what  principle,  these  rays  of  light  are 
brought  under  our  control. 

If  we  were  to  push  our  walking-stick  into 
a clear  pond  of  water  it  would  immediately 
appear  to  our  view  as  if  it  were  bent,  and 
following  the  distorted  line  of  the  stick  we 
should  find  some  difficulty  at  first  in  touching 
an  object  at  the  bottom.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  of  the  water  being  heavier,  or  denser,  than 
the  air  ; and  it  is  an  established  law  in  optics 
that  the  rays  of  light  passing  from  a rarer 
through  a denser  medium  are  refracted,  and 
always  converge  towards  the  central  axis,  and 
vice  versa. 


In  the  manufacture  of  compound  micro- 
scopes, which  most  resemble  the  structure  of 
the  eye,  great  care  is  requisite  in  order  that 
the  glasses  used  should  so  refract  the  rays  of 
light  without  splitting  up  or  refracting  the 
rays  of  colour,  which  would  give  to  the  object 
viewed  prismatic  tints.  In  order  to  obviate 
this  difficulty  the  glasses  used  are  not  only 
made  of  dilferent  shapes  (concerning  which  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  here  to 
consider),  but  also  of  different  densities,  the 
glass  of  one  density  counteracting  to  a degree 
the  effect  of  the  density  of  another  glass. 
And  upon  the  due  application  of  this  principle 
consists  the  great  improvement  made  of  late 
in  the  better  class  instruments. 

With  this  brief  explanation  we  must  now 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  adaptation 
of  this  principle  in  the  structure  of  the  eye. 
How  do  we  find  the  analogues  of  the  glasses 
of  an  artificial  optical  instrument  arranged  in 
the  natural  one  ? First,  then,  we  observe  in 
front  of  this  outer  case  of  the  eye  a lens  of 
the  form  of  a watch-glass — concavo-convex — 
of  dense  structure,  although  so  transparent ; 
immediately  behind  this,  a little  clear  fluid, 
filling  up  the  space  between  the  lens  just 
described  and  the  one  we  shall  next  consider. 
This  fluid,  small  as  it  is  in  amount,  doubtless 
performs  its  part  in  modifying  the  refraction 
just  caused  by  the  “cornea.”  Behind  this, 
again,  we  discover  a beautiful  crystalline  lens, 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a “ burning-glass  ” 
(*.&!  bi-convex),  so  situated  as  to  be  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  vision  or  axis  of  the  eye.  If 
we  proceed  still  deeper  from  before  backwards, 
we  observe  a sac,  or  bag,  so  delicate  in 
structure  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  filled  with 
fluid  called  the  “vitreous  humour.”  This  sac, 
or  bag,  is  strengthened  by  numerous  extremely 
delicate  portions  of  membrane,  stretched  from 
side  to  side  in  various  directions,  which  assist 
it  to  maintain  its  shape,  at  the  same  time 
their  remarkable  tenuity  prevents  any  altera- 
tion in  tlie  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  in 
their  transit  through  them.  This  “vitreous 
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humour,”  howover,  being  of  difibrentjlen.iity  to 
tho  other  lenses,  induces  still  an  alteration  m 
the  conrso  of  tho  rays,  which  are  then  brought 
to  a foe  its  at  the  back  of  the  ehamber  of  tlrts 
eye,  where  the  image  of  tho  ohjoet  or  objects 
looked  at  is  aecnrately  depicted.  Thus  far 
tho  eye  as  an  optical  instrument  is  complete. 
Tho  next  (piestiofi  arises,  How  is  thu  image  of 
tho  object  thus  depicted  conveyed  to  tho  mm d 
of  tho  beholder  l Wiihout  going  into  tho 
minut’uo  of  tlie  arrangement,  Ac. , of  tho 
nervous  system,  it  will  bo  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  know  tli.it  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
tho  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  but  rathbr  to 
tho  inner  side,  a largo  nerve  enters  called  the 
“optic  nerve.”  'flit’s  nerve,  after  perforating 
the  “ease”  of  tho  eyeball  spreads  itself  out  into 
a very  delicate  nervous  membrane,  called  the 
retina,  which  almost  entirely  linos  the  interior 
of  the  globe.  The  function  or  office  of  this 
nerve  is  to  receive  ami  convey  to  tho  brain,  and 
through  it  to  tho  mind,  the  impressions  of  all 
objects  which  may  ho  reflected  upon  it. 

We  shall  have  observed,  in  order  that  the 
impression  of  any  object  or  objects  should 
reach  this  nervous  expansion,  tho  rays  of  light 
have  necessarily  passed  through  tho  various 
lenses  and  fluids  already  expl  lined,  and  it  is 
by  virtue  of  their  refractive  power  that  we  aro 
enabled  to  receive  the  impressions  of  not  only 
the  whole  of  one  object  but  also  of  very  many 
at  one  time  ; as,  for  example,  in  looking  at  a 
crowd  or  a landscape.  If,  however,  no  other 
provision  were  made,  tho  power  of  sight  would 
bo  materially  interfered  with,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  and  often  sudden  alterations  in 
the  amount  or  intensity  of  light.  To  obviate 
this  diflioulty,  a layer  of  dark  granular  matter, 
called  pigment,  is  placed  at  the  back  of  this 
nervous  membrane  (or  “ retina”),  which  has 
tho  power  of  absorbing  all  the  superabundant 
light,  and  thereby  preventing  the  sight  from 
being  dazzled,  as  it  otherwise  necessarily 
would  ho. 

We  see  sometimes  a painful  instance  of  tho 
absence  of  this  pigment  layer  in  a race  of 
people  called  Albihoes,  which  unquestionably 
proves  its  great  use.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  those  people  have  very  imperfect 
vision  in  bright  daylight,  and  that  they  can 
alway.s  seo  best  and  with  tho  greatest  comfort 
to  themselves  in  twilight,  when  tho  necessity 
for  this  pigment  is  lessened. 

In  certain  classes  of  animals,  in  addition  to 
this  pigment,  there  is  a bright  coating  of 
metallic  lustre  which  acts  as  a reflector,  which 
enables  them  to  see  with  greater  ease  in  the 
dusk.  It  is  to  them  what  artificial  light  is  to 
us.  The  cat  is  a very  good  example  of  this 
arrangement,  aud  for  obvious  purposes.  Al- 


most all  annuals,  however,  have  it  more  of 
less.  It  is  called  the  “ taj>otuiii.M 

Wo  have  now  considered  how  the  super- 
abundant rays  of  light  are  absorbed  and  de- 
stroyed after  their  entrance  into  the  eye.  Wo 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  by  what  arrange- 
ment superabundant  light  is  prevented  from 
&ntcrih<]  the  chamber  of  tile  organ.  Every 
one  knows  what  is  meant  toy  the  “ pupil.”  It 
is  that  dark  spot  in  tho  very  centro  of  tho 
coloured  portion  of  the  eye  through  which 
light  passes  into  tho  chamber.  Surrounding 
this  pupil  is  a very  delicate  and  beautiful 
muscular  curtain,  called  the  Iris,  differently 
coloured  in  different  persons,  which  has  tho 
power  of  enlarging  or  contracting  tho  pupil  as 
tho  ns tu re  of  cirenmst  nice*  requires.  When 
the  light  is  very  strong,  it  can  contract  tho 
pupil  or  opening  into  tho  eye  to  a mere  speck  ; 
and  when  the  light  is  dim  tho  orifice  is  widely 
extended.  This  is  easily  demonstrable.  'f 
wo  take  a candle  and  gradually  move  it  to- 
wards tho  eye  wo  shall  observe  the  pupil  as 
gradually  lessen  ; and  on  withdrawing  tho 
light,  tho  pupil  will  as  griluslly  dilato.  Ify 
this  mechanism,  then,  tiio  eye  is  preserved 
from  the  ill  effects  of  the  a Imissiou  of  too 
many  rays  at  one  time. 

Here  we  have  an  optical  instrument  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  tho  purposes  it  is  intended 
to  servo  ; but  as  wo  have  to  look  at  objects  at 
numberless  and  very  various  distances  from 
us,  it  becomes  obviously  necessary  tint  wo 
should  have  the  means  of  altering  tho  focus  to 
meet  our  requirements.  We  know  that  in 
using  a tcloscope  it  is  necessary’  to  alter  the 
relative  positions  of  the  different  lenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  distance  wo  wish  to  see,  as 
well  as  to  suit  our  own  sight.  If  wo  further 
oxamino  our  own  organ  of  vision  we  shall  find 
an  arrangement  by  which  these  indications 
aro  admirably’  and  accurately  carried  out. 
Just  behind  tho  little  curtain  which  surrounds 
the  pupil,  and  around  the  margin  of  the 
“crystalline  lens  ” alrea  ly  described,  we  ob- 
serve numberless  minute  “ processes  ” which 
are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  retracting 
tho  lens  when  required,  aud  thereby  altering 
tho  focus  of  the  rye,  as  wo  alter  the  focus  of 
the  telescope.  Complete  as  this  apparatus  ap- 
pears, we  must  not  forget  that  if  there  wore 
no  muscular  arrangement  by  which  tho  axis 
could  be  turned  in  various  directions,  it  would 
lose  much  of  its  value.  Wo  therefore  find  six 
muscles  ho  placed  as  to  bo  able  to  turn  it  in 
evfcry  direction. 

Although  this  power  of  motion  is  common 
to  that  largo  division  of  the  animal  kingdom 
called  the  “ vortebrata,”  still  it  exists  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  according  to  thnr  necessities, 
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some  being  almost  or  quite  stationary,  as  in 
fish  ; while  in  others  tho  eyes  are  prominent 
and  capable  of  considerable  mobility,  as  in  the 
chameleon.  In  the  insect  tiibe  we  observe  a 
totally  different  arrangement.  Their  eyes  are 
incapable  of  movement  of  any  kind.  To 
obviate  the  difficulty  that  would  otherwise 
arise  from  this  fact,  the  eye  is  formed,  not  of 
a series  of  lenses  depending  the  one  upon  the 
other,  as  iu  man,  but  of  a great  number  of 
simple  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the 
rays  of  light  (and  therefore  the  images  of 
things  around)  from  almost  every  direction, 
while  they  themselves  arc  immovable.  If 
we  examine  the  eye  of  a fly,  for  example,  we 
shall  observe  that  it  forms  the  segment  of  a 
sphere  projecting  from  each  side  of  the  head. 
If  we  pursue  the  examination  further  with  the 
aid  of  a microscope,  we  shall  find  that  the 
surface  is  mapped  out,  as  it  were,  into  count- 
less numbers  of  separate  lenses  arranged  side 
by  side  like  the  cells  of  a honey-comb.  These 
lenses,  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  converge 
towards  the  centre  of  the  spherical  segment. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  eyes  of  some 
of  the  butterfly  tribe  number  from  10,000  to 
40,000  : of  these  hexagonal  facets  Hooke 
counted  7000  in  the  eye  of  the  house  fly. 
What,  therefore,  is  lost  by  want  of  mobility 
is  gained  by  extension  of  power. 

Our  limited  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
dwell  upon  the  differences  found  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  something 
interesting  might  be  said  of  each  ; thus  birds 
and  fish  each  possess  an  arrangement  adapted 
to  their  necessities.  We  must,  however,  hasten 
back  to  the  completion  of  the  subject  we  are 
more  particularly  engaged  in,  viz.,  the  human 
eye.  We  left  it  as  a complete  instrument, 
capable  of  adapting  its  focus  to  any  reasonable 
distance,  and  of  moving  in  almost  every  di- 
rection. We  will  now  consider  its  means  of 
preservation.  In  the  first  place  it  is  embedded 
in  a hard,  bony  socket  projecting  beyond  it, 
which  would  shield  it  from  direct  violence. 

There  are  two  other  indications,  viz.,  to 
shade  it  from  any  sudden  or  too  powerful 
light,  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
dust  which  woidd  otherwise  take  place  on  its 
surface. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these,  we  find,  first, 
the  eyelashes , to  which  the  particles  of  dust 
adhere  in  preference  to  passing  into  the  eye. 
They  act,  indeed,  as  sentinels,  warning  the  eye 
of  the  approach  of  danger.  Secondly,  we 
have  a curtain,  formed  by  the  eyelids,  which 
closes  or  opens  at  pleasure,  and  which  at  tho 
same  time  wipes  over  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  arrangement 
of  eyelashes  and  eyelids,  there  are  certain 


small  particles  of  dust  w hich  will  penetrate  to 
tho  surface,  and  when  there,  if  no  other  se- 
curity existed,  they  would,  with  tho  friction 
of  tho  eyelid,  soon  render  the  delicate  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  eye  sore  and  painful. 
Let  us  examine,  then,  what  a beautiful  little 
apparatus  exists  with  a view  to  avert  this  dis- 
tress. Immediately  above  the  outer  angle  of 
the  eye,  and  covered  in  by  the  upper  eyelid, 
we  find  a small  reservoir,  always  filling  and 
always  full.  This  reservoir  contains  and 
secretes  the  tears,  and  from  it  there  are  several 
little  tubes  opening  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  eyelid.  From  this  reservoir  and  through 
these  tubes  there  is  a constant  flew  of  tears, 
which,  gliding  over  the  surface  in  front  of  the 
eye,  keeps  it  not  only  constantly  moist,  but 
washes  off  all  the  little  particles  of  dust  which 
find  their  way  there.  These  tears,  after  flow- 
ing over  the  eye,  are  conducted  by  a small 
groove  formed  on  the  border  of  the  eyelids  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  where  a canal 
exists,  through  which  they  pass  into  the  nose. 
In  the  ordinary  way,  the  flow  of  tears  is  very 
small  ; but  if  any  irritating  substance  pene- 
trates to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  the  flow  is 
increased  in  order  to  wash  it  off.  It  is  diffi- 
cult physiologically  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  flow  of  tears  as  exhibited  in  mental  emo- 
tion, except  as  the  result  of  nervous  sympathy. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  task,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  we  shall  meet  with  general 
acquiescence  in  the  assertion,  that  there  is 
probably  no  study  more  demonstrative  of  the 
omniscient  design  of  the  Creator  than  that  of 
the  human  eye. 

H.  CoorEit  Rose,  M.D. 

WOLVES  IN  FRANCE. 

A Fiiexch  gentleman,  to  whom  I was  lately 
introduced  at  an  evening  party,  related  to  me 
| an  adventure  which  he  had  met  with  iu  the 
early  part  of  January,  1805,  whilst  travelling, 
and  also  a story  associated  with  it. 

I shall  feel  highly  honoured  if  madame  will 
take  interest  in  anything  that  may  have  befallen 
my  humble  self.  So  to  begin  with  the  adventure 
(commenced  Monsieur  le  Capitaine),  I must 
first  tell  you,  that  I had  been  invited  to  visit 
some  friends  of  mine  who  are  residing  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Arriege, 
on  the  Spanish  frontier.  My  friend  Monsieur 
de  la  Tour  owns  a very  pretty  chateau  situated 
on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  forest,  and  not 

far  from  the  town  of  F . 1 had  never 

been  so  far  south,  and  it  was  a pleasure  to  me 
to  be  carried  into  scenery  which  was  quite  new 
to  me,  and  to  traverse  a country  with  whose 
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I characteristics  I was  unfamiliar.  Advancing 
P towards  the  place  of  my  destination,  the  aspect 
I of  the  district  in  its  innm*<iiito  vicinity  be- 
came exceedingly  grand, — a broken,  undulat- 
ing, yet  richly  cultivated  pi  tin,  backed  by  a 
i sombre  forest  of  pine  wood,  and  the  Pyrenees 
rising  beyond  like  giant  phantom's  in  the  clear 


IBli 

frosty  winter  sky  1 mu  • explain  that  I had 

missed  the  train  from  S , and  was  obliged 

to  take  the  diligence  to  I1' , which  b ip- 

peiied  t j bo  just  st  uting  when  I arrived.  Not 
much  airing  to  In  shut  up  with  | couple  of 
combative,  snuff-taking,  greasy  graziers  inside, 
and  wishing  t<>  look  about  nn*  on  the  journey, 


' I mounted  by  the  side  of  Monsieur  le  (..'on- 
I dneteur.  Assisting  him  to  move  a sack  before 
i I could  got  sitting  room,  I remarked  to  him 
| that  it  was  very  heavy. 

“ Ymf  monsieur,”  said  he,  ‘‘it  is  full  of 
j-  stones,  and  farther  on  you  will  see  why  I 
J|  encumber  myself  w ith  what  must  appear  to 
you  to  be  such  unnecessary  lumber.” 

I 


Leaving  me  to  ruminate  over  his  ..isclo.snre, 
lie  remained  for  awhile  silent.  On  reaching 
the  boundary  of  the  forest,  through  part  of 
which  <>ui  road  lay,  lie  hi  gan  to  look  about 
him  cautiously  on  all  sides  ; and  as  wo  were 
advancing  towards  a point  where  the 
way  was  rendered  very  dark  and  gloomy 
by  iho  density  of  the  wool,  lie  opened  the 
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bag  of  stones,  and  selecting  some  large  ones, 
cried  : 

“ There — there  are  our  friends,”  pointing  to 
a rising  knoll  on  our  left,  over  which  a pack  of 
wolves  were  hurrying  down  upon  us  ; “ wo 
must  give  the  rascals  a welcome.” 

So  saying,  he  began  pelting  the  hungry 
looking  beasts,  who,  though  thus  detened 
from  attacking  the  horses,  yet  surrounded  our 
vehicle,  and  escorted  us  for  some  distance  on 
our  journey.  At  length  we  got  clear  of 
them,  and  were  able  to  breathe  our  frightened 
animals. 

“ Dues  this  sort  of  thing  often  occiur  1 ” 

“I  have  travelled  these  roads  now  for 
twenty  years,”  answered  the  couducteur,  “and 
1 never  saw  more  than  a stray  wolf  or  so,  in 
cold  weather,  until  this  winter  ; but  this  is  the 
third  time,  during  the  present  season,  that  I 
have  been  favoured  by  the  company  of  the 
brutes  in  numbers.”  ♦ 

We  entered  the  town  just  in  time  to  see 
the  pale  sun  set  behind  the  thick  screen  of 
pine  forest,  at  its  farther  end  ; the  contrast, 
formed  by  the  deep  neutral  tint  of  the  distant 
foliage,  against  the  positive  light  and  colour  of 
the  sky,  was  strikingly  line,  and  worthy  the 
pencil  of  your  Monsieur  Turner,  madame.  I 
could  not  procure  any  means  of  conveyance  to 
the  Chateau  des  Bois,  my  friend’s  abode  ; tire 
landlord  of  l’Etoile  told  me  that  his  carriage 
which  had  been  sent  for  me  had  returned 
home,  after  finding  that  I did  not  arrive  by 

the  last  train  which  stopped  at  F for  the 

day.  Thinking  it  would  be  tiresome  to  spend 
a long  evening  at  that  dull  luminary  alone,  and 
without  books,  and  finding  on  inquiry  that 
the  distance  was  inconsiderable,  I determined 
to  find  my  way  on  foot,  taking  with  me  one  of 
the  inn  servants  as  guide.  The  man  was  pro- 
vided, I saw,  with  a lanthoru  and  a stout  big 
stick,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  immense 
dog.  We  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  time, 
till  leaving  the  streets  we  gained  the  open 
country,  when,  the  increasing  gloom  and  lone- 
liness of  our  path,  now  leading  through  a wood, 
inducing  a greater  desire  for  sociability,  we 
walked  closer  together  and  began  to  converse. 
My  guide  had  lighted  his  lanthoru,  and  called 
his  dog  nearer  to  his  side. 

u That  is  a fine  wolf-hound,”  said  I. 

“ Yes,  but  he  is  more  than  that  to  me, 
monsieur.  ’’ 

“ How,”  exclaimed  I. 

“ If  monsieur  will  care  to  listen,  I will  ex- 
plain why  1 set  so  high  a value  on  the  good 
creature,”  answered  the  man,  fondling  the 
rough  head  of  his  canine  companion.  “ If  it 

had  not  been  for  this  dog,  monsieur, but 

I t ill  tell  you  the  whole  story  from  the  begin- 


ning, and  then  you  will  fully  understand  why 
Hollo  is  so  precious  to  me  and  to  iny  family.” 

And  now  fur  the  story,  madame. 

“ You  must  know,  monsieur,”  began  my 
guide,  “that  I lived  with  my  wife  and  our 
two  children  in  a cottage  nut  far  from  the 
great  forest,  on  a piece  of  waste  ground  some- 
where about  half  way  between  the  town  and 
a little  village  called  Verney,  yonder  to  the 
right,  a lonely  situation,  but  convenient  for 
my  occupation  of  tree-felling  and  wood-cutting. 
Well,  1 was  out  at  work  on  the  day  when  what 
I am  going  to  relate  took  place.  My  wife, 
however,  told  me  all  about  it  in  the  evening 
when  I went  home — what  am  I saying  ? home, 

I had  none — when,  after  seeking  her  long, 

I found  her  in  the  house  of  one  of  my  neigh- 
bours and  friends  in  Yerney.  Ho,  when  after  f 
my  day’s  toil  I returned  to  the  spot  where  our 
cottage  had  stood,  and  where  I expected,  as 
usual,  to  see  my  wife  come  to  the  door  to  |! 
meet  me,  giving  me  a glimpse  of  the  bright  ! 
cheery  fire  as  she  opened  it  to  let  me  in,  all 
was  gone,  and  in  pluce  of  all  that  should  have 
comforted  me,  my  wife’s  warm  greeting  and 
the  glad  voices  of  the  little  ones  welcoming  J 
my  approach,  I found  a desolate  hearth — a 
ruin.  I had  not  beeu  gone  long  that  morn- 
ing, my  wife  afterwards  told  me,  when,  haviug 
laid  the  baby,  a boy  of  a year  old,  in  his  little 
cot  to  sleep,  she  went  out  into  the  back  part 
of  the  house  to  look  for  our  eldest  child, 
Marie,  a little  girl  of  three  years  of  age.  On  j 
returning  to  the  kitchen,  she  saw  the  door, 
which  opened  on  a bit  of  garden  ground,  and 
which  she  supposes  could  not  have  been  securely  j 
fastened,  burst  open,  and  a large  wolf  rush  | 
in.  !She,  haviug  always  heard  that  these  ani-  , 
mals  are  easily  frightened  away  by  fire,  imme-  ' 
diately  plucking  a flaming  brand  from  the 
hearth,  ran  with  it  towards  the  beast,  but  too 
late  to  prevent  his  reaching  the  cradle,  from 
which  he  seized  our  poor  little  sleeping  Jacques, 
and  flew  with  him  out,  and  off  into  the  wood 
in  no  time.  My  poor  trembling  wife  instantly 
followed,  calling  loudly  to  our  dog,  who, 
bounding  to  her  side,  and  at  once  compre- 
hending the  situation,  made  quickly  off  in 
pursuit  of  the  wolf.  The  dear  child  must 
have  proved  too  heavy  for  the  thief  running 
rapidly,  as  he  was,  to  escape  from  ltullo,  for 
he  soon  dropped  him  to  my  wife’s  great  relief 
and  joy.  Hollo  came  up  with,  and  after 
a sharp  struggle  killed  the  wolf.  My  wife,  as 
soon  as  she  summoned  up  courage  to  look  at 
the  little  one,  picked  him  up  all  bleeding  and 
screaming,  as  he  was,  but  thank  God,  not 
seriously  injured.  She  was  soon  joined  by 
some  people  who  had  been  at  work  in  a field 
near,  and  was  receiving  their  congratulations  on 
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Jacquos’  narrow  osenpc,  when  tin  attention  of 
tho  whole  paity  was  aroused  by  the  loud  anil 
pitiful  whining  and  howling  of  our  dog  Hollo, 
an  if  he  wero  in  groat  dnttess.  fuming 
quickly  towards  the  cottugu  behind  her,  from 
whence  these  unusual  sounds  were  proceo  .ing, 
my  wife,  to  her  unspeakable  horror,  p revived 
that  our  dwelling  was  on  lire,  and  th  it  tho 
forked  llmnes  were  reaching  high  above  tins 
lofty  trees  standing  around  it.  Almost  taint- 
ing with  alarm,  far  she  recollected  that  little 
Marie  had  been  at  play  in  the  wushhoii-e, 
when  she  had  herself  rushed  out  of  .lie 
kitchen  to  follow  tho  wolf,  she  gave  the  baby 
to  one  of  the  by-standor-g  and  assiste  l by 
one  of  the  women,  made  as  much  haste  as  her 
trembling  limbs  would  allow  her  to  reach  thu 
cottage.  Slio  could  not  get  far  into  the  house 
the  front  way,  for  she  was  driven  back  nearly 
suffocated  by  the  flames  ; but  the  had  entered 
far  enough  to  hear  the  frantic  piercing  shrieks 
of  poor  Marie,  calling  to  her  mother,  and  to 
Kollo  to  come  and  help  lifer.  She  was  c\i 
dcntly  still  in  tho  wsshhou.so  leading  from  the 
kitchen  where  my  wife  lutd  left  her.  Stagger- 
ing round  to  the  back  of  the  cottage,  my  wife 
sought  to  get  entrance  that  way — tho  llames 
and  smoke  which  were  pouring  front  the  win- 
dows blinded  her,  so  that  she  could  not  find 
the  door.  A crash!  Good  ho  avins  ! had  tho 
whole  building  fallen  in  ? aud  was  all  hope  of 
rescue  at  an  end  1 This  portentous  sound 
was  followed  by  exulting  barks  from  Kollo. 
It  was  then  nothing  so  dreadful  that  had  hap- 
pened—-no,  he  had  himself,  by  repeatedly 
springing  against  it  burst  open  the  door,  and 
was  dragging  out  tho  tonified  little  girl  by  her 
skirts.  She  was  not  in  the  lea->t  burnt,  but 
the  flight  she  had  scarcely  yet  recovered  from. 
My  wife  remembers  in  her  first  alarm  at  seeing 
the  wolf  run  out  with  the  baby,  that  she  had 
dropped  the  burning  log  of  wood  upon  the 
kitchen  lloor,  which  being  a boarded  one,  must 
havo  ignited  at.  once,  and  in  consequence  the 
cottage  itself,  which  was  roofed  with  thatch, 
must  have  been  shortly  in  il  lines.  Nothing 
could  be  done  to  safe  any  portion  of  our  fur 
niture,  and  before  night  our  home  was  in 
ashes.” 

“And  where  are  you  living  now,”  I in- 
quired. 

“All,  monsieur,  the  neighbours  are  very 
good  to  us  ; they,  some  of  them,  took  my  wife 
and  children  at  once  away  with  them  to  their 
homes,  aud  have  supplied  them  with  shelter 
and  food  ever  since.  When  I found  them  the 
evening  of  the  accident,  they  were  as  tenderl) 
nursed  and  cared  for  as  could  be.  My  w ife 
was  ill  for  a great  many  days,  but  now  she  and 
tho  little  ones  are  all  right  again.  The  land- 


lord of  1 Kto.lc  has  given  me  oinployimmt  for 
thu  present,  until  tho  new  cottage  u finished, 
which  the  \ dingers  are  building  for  me,  and 
which  was  begun  a day  or  two  after  this  ter- 
rible miifortuiie  bad  befallen  us.  Thfe  mm,  i,- 
bouiing  gentry  have  raised  a subscription  for 
me  and  my  family,  ami  1 thank  God  for  the 
kind  friends  1 have  got  to  help  me  in  my 
need,  mm  i «f  whom,  perhaps,  1 should  never 
have  known  hut  for  this  calamity.  So  yon  see, 
monsieur,  bad  ns  it  has  been  to  bear,  it  has 
1 as-nght  its  consolation  with  it,  as  many  a 
trouble  does.  Villi r friend,  Monsieur  do  la 
four,  who  is  as  geiieious  as  life  is  rich,  has 
given  a large  sum.  Hero  wo  are  at  the  gates 
of  his  chateau  ; good  night,  imm-iem,  and 
may  God  bless  yon. 

Slipping  some  loose  silver  into  the  poor  fel- 
low's hand,  1 received  from  him  a fervent  pres- 
sure in  token  of  his  gratitude  for  my  freely- 
given  sympathy — ami  lie  was  gone.  Whilst 
visiting  my  friends,  I took  tho  very  first  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  itself  for  a wolf-hunt,  and 
L assure  you,  madaiue,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  that  1 fired  my  first  bullet 
into  tho  cranium  of  one  of  these  dreaded 
marauders,  who  are  now  becoming  i pest  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  frontier. 

I 

So  ends  M.  le  Capitaimfs  story.  As  I 
have  several  small  children,  and  no  large  dog, 

I am  thankful  that  I do  not  happen  to  live 
near  a forest  in  the  department  of  Arriege. 

Makgahet  SiVAwr. 

SCIENCE  HOLIDAY-MAKING. 

\\  irn  the  approach  of  summer,  learned 
societies  that  explore  the  outside  world 
awake  from  their  torp'  r.  May  is  famous  for 
the  busy  hum  of  the  religious  meetings  at 
Exeter  Hall  ; but  archaeology,  geology,  and 
science  m general,  as  represented  by  the 
British  Association,  send  forth  their  enthu- 
siastic swarms  of  votaries  in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  Indeed,  one  great  charm  these  and 
kindred  sciences  possess  for  a nation  so  devoted 
as  wo  are  to  expeditions  in  sunshine  and  fresh 
air,  is  the  close  relation  they  all  boar  to 
nature.  During  winter,  then,  men  of  science, 

“ apis  .Matime  more  modoque,”  construct 
symmetrical  theories  and  writo  elaborate 
papers,  but  with  July  and  fine  weather  they 
long  to  try  their  wings  again  beyond  the  seclu- 
sion of  home.  Therefore,  excursions  to  diffe- 
rent places  of  interest  form  part  of  the 
attractions  tho  learned  societies  hold  out  to 
tiioir  friends.  The  annual  expedition,  when 
wife  and  sisters  can  join  us,  and  friend  meets 
friend  in  new  scenes  full  of  apeeiaJ  interest  to 
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our  pot  science,  lias  become  an  entirely  novel 
feature  of  English  domestic  life.  Let  us 
brielly  consider  some  of  the  incidents  these  ex- 
cursions usually  exhibit,  and  touch  upon  the 
pleasures  to  which  they  give  rise. 

[n  many  localities  nourishes  a Naturalists’ 
Field  Club.  At  stated  times  and  [daces,  the 
members  assemble, — a motley  collection  ; Pis- 
cator,  with  net  and  pannier  ; Auceps,  with 
fowling-piece  and  arsenical  soap.  Elderly 
gentlemen,  1 notice,  affect  shooting- coats,  and 
are  armed  with  geological  hammers  ; the 
younger  men  are  generally  minute  philo- 
sophers, and  carry  wide-mouthed  bottles  for 
diatoms,  Botanical  boxes,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia requisite  for  entomology,  find  favour 
mainly  amongst  the  ladies.  And  now  they 
start  by  rail  or  steamer  for  “ the  meet.”  Oh, 
for  Leech’s  pencil  to  depict  the  scientific 
matrons  searching  for  “ common  objects  of 
the  sea-shore,”  or  the  attitude  of  young  Dew- 
lap, who  is  escorting  Flora  Davenant ! See, 
she  has  found  some  dingy-coloured  treasure  of 
an  orchis,  and  don’t  you  hear  him  reproduc- 
ing Milton’s  compliment  to  Eve,  “ herself  the 
fairest  flower  ? ” “ Talking  of  Milton’s  Mary 

Powell,”  says  a fair  and  learned  botanist  to 
another  languishing  swain,  “she  affirmed  that 
surely  Eve  named  the  flowers,  if  Adam  did 
the  animals  ; but  do  you  think  she  would 
recognise  her  favourites  as  Platanthem  chlo- 
ral ittia  or  Sisyvinchium  auceps  f ” Where- 
upon the  lover  begins  to  w onder  whether  such 
as  prodigy  should  be  wooed  by  the  artificial 
system  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  natural  arrange- 
ment of  Jussieu.  Being  rather  bashful  at  the 
best  of  times,  this  does  not  tend  to  clear  his 
perceptions,  when  the  critical  moment  arrives 
in  which  he  lias  long  settled  with  himself  he 
will  declare  his  feelings.  Such  an  excursion 
is  one  of  the  best  schools  for  flirting  we 
know  of.  Studious  youths,  reserved  men, 
and  other  “tiresome  creatures,”  who  can 
never  be  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  amus- 
ing the  ladies,  should  be  sent  to  one  of  these 
field-club  excursions.  If  they  are  not  then 
eqtial  to  the  occasion,  and  rise  superior  to 
their  ordinary  stupidity,  the  case  may  be  given 
up  as  hopeless.  While  Blanche  and  Ernest 
are  looking  for  ferns  (to  get  these  in  perfec- 
tion it  is  well  knowTn  you  must  penetrate  to 
very  retired  places),  or  Adolphus  and  Carry 
are  hunting  butterflies  (the  pursuit  of  science 
brings  their  hands  very  close  occasionally),  we 
must  not  forget  the  staid  members.  There 
they  are  talking  about  erosion  and  meta- 
morphism, — 

Hammering  and  clinking,  chattering  stony  names 

Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and  tail", 

Amygdaloid  and  trachyte. 


“ Mark  tho  angle  of  incidence  here,  Fel- 
spar ! ” 

“ What  do  you  make  of  these  unconform- 
able  strata  l I always  thought  Sir  Boderiek 
wrong  in  laying  these  down  as  conglomerates,” 
tfcc.  cfee. 

From  which  it  seems  that  if  the  young 
like  these  excursions  for  love-making,  their 
elders  deem  them  useful  for  riding  their 
scientific  hobbies. 

These  motives  may  advantageously  be 
studied  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. A locality  full  of  natural  attractions 
has  first  to  be  found.  If  eligible  widows  and 
rich  old  maids  abound,  so  much  the  better. 
Your  philosopher  likes  to  combine  love-making 
with  lectures.  We  have  always  thought  a 
Financial  and  Matrimonial  Section  would  bo 
the  most  popular  of  the  many  departments  of 
modern  science  at  such  a gathering.  You 
would  listen  in  company  with  an  elderly  but 
w’ell-weighted  heiress  to  comparisons  in  Section 
A of  Goethe’s  Natural  Affinities  with  Darwin’s 
doctrine  of  Selection,  in  the  proposed  Finan- 
cial Section  (B),  the  respective  advantages  of 
Consols  or  Indian  Five  per  Cents,  would  be, 
' dispassionately  balanced  ; then  you  start  with 
your  fair  fellow’-student  to  visit  some  cele- 
brated tin  mine,  you  pluck  up  heart  of  grace, 
propose,  and — voila  tout  ! 

It  is  not  every  one,  however,  who  is  suffi- 
ciently bold  to  join  a Naturalists’  Club,  or  who 
enjoys  enough  leisure  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association.  For  ordinary 
mortals,  ambitions  of  scientific  renown,  an 
admirable  expedient  is  provided  in  most  coun- 
ties by  archaeology.  It  is  hard  if  you  do  not 
dabble  in  some  province  of  national  antiquities, 
Church  architecture,  Roman  weapons,  flint 
colts,  dm.,  sufficiently  deep  to  warrant  your 
joining  the  County  Architectural  Society,  which 
embraces  these  and  a multitude  of  kindred 
subjects.  Its  annual  excursion  looks  up  every- 
thing that  is  old,  of  course  including  amongst 
its  attractions  “the  old  old  story”  itself.  In 
past  days  the  antiquarian  was  an  unsocial 
animal.  He  brooded  over  a miscellaneous 
heap  of  “ auld  nick  nackets”  in  a dark  study; 
armour,  ballads,  Babylonian  bricks,  spurs, 
books,  and  bookbinding,  and  book-catalogues, 
were  the  friends  amongst  whom  he  spent  his 
days.  Antiquarianism  was  an  individual phrenzy. 
You  could  not  well  be  an  antiquary  without 
being  eccentric,  and  doing  nothing  else  but 
devoting  yourself  to  archeology.  Now  clergy- 
men, bankers,  country  gentlemen,  farmers, 
ladies,  stockbrokers,  every  one  may  put  on  the 
archaeological  mania  during  a week  of  summer, 
as  an  excuse  for  joining  the  Association’s  trip, 
and  then  quietly  return  to  ordinary  avocations, 
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like  tho  lycantliropi  ot  the  middle  ages,  after 
they  had  divested  themselves  of  their  wandering 
instincts.  What  would  Oldy*,  Ashmole,  or 
Monkbuma  have  thought  of  autiqft&ruuiMtn  of 
this  sort,  which  i s wooed  ho  capriciously  for  a 
week  in  tho  year  I Without  doubt,  they  would 
have  preferred  their  own  view  of  the  science  as 
a bosom  friend  who  spent  her  whole  time  at 
your  side.  Certainly  their  lucubrations  do 
not  suffer,  albeit  somewhat  dry 
when  compared  with  the  lla.diy, 
papers  of  tho  modern  “ reports.'’ 

Wo  ask  your  company,  gentle  reader,  on 
cue  of  these arelneological  excursions;  and  see, 
here  is  tho  ticket  which  gives  yon  right  to 
mount  one  of  these  motley  vehicles  drawn  up 
at  tho  inn  door.  Tho  little  country  town  is 
frightened  out  of  its  propriety  by  tho  invasion 
of  architectural  votaries.  The  church  bells 
are  ringing  merrily,  and  a few  dingy  Hags  with 
appropriate  devices — “ Speed  tho  Plough, ” 
“Welcome!”  “Odd  Fellows’ Lodge,”  and  so  on 
— wave  listlessly  in  the  fresh  morning  air.  To 
be  sure  the  ringers  have  no  lucid  ideas  what 
“ them  strange  passuns  be  after  ; ” but  it  does 
not  llutter  tho  banners  the  least  in  the  world, 
as  they  aie  used  indiscriminately  at  elections, 
school-feasts,  and  club-gatherings.  Everybody 
u bustling  to  the  carriages,  so  wo  had  better 
secure  our  seats  on  tho  top  of  an  omnibus, 
file  three  little  dogs  that  invariably  hiuut 
the  market-place  bark,  tho  small  boys  cheer, 
the  few  effectives  that  can  be  mustered  at 
9'dO  a. m.  from  the  local  rille  corps  present 
arms,  as  the  secretary,  a tall  clergyman  in  a 
widc-a-wakc,  blows  his  horn  for  the  signal  to 
start.  We  move  slowly  off  in  a long  broken 
line,  hea  led  by  a vonerablopostehai.se,  perhaps 
carrying  tho  bishop  of  tho  diocese,  and  a few 
coiiutry  gentlemen  ; then  a crowd  of  nonde- 
script chaises  ; the  omnibuses  taken  from  tho 
railroad  station  for  the  day  succeed  ; then  a 
few  private  phaetons  and  dog-carts,  then  a 
break  occasioned  by  a butcher's  boy  who  will 
drive  through  the  procession.  Finally,  the 
rear  is  brought  up  by  the  “ Quicksilver”  fbur- 
horsu  coach,  now  served  by  two  unhappy- 
looking  nags.  It  is  the  last  survivor  of  coach- 
ing days,  and  barring  an  occasional  picnic,  has 
not  left  tho  dusty  shed  where  it  forms  a 
pleasant  roostmg-placo  for  the  innkeeper's 
chickens,  since  tile  day  it  was  taken  oil  the 
road,  and  tho  “ Weller”  of  the  period,  sadly 
hanging  up  his  whip  on  tho  tap- loom  wall  for 
ever,  uttered  his  belief  over  a glass  of  cold 
without — “ Tommy,  my  boy,  these  hero  rail 
roads  ’ll  soon  bowl  us  out ; but  till  up,  man, 
and  never  kick  over  the  traces  ! ” 

And  now  with  tho  trot  which  Irish  post- 
boys keep  for  the  avenue,  wo  dash  into  the  fust 


village  on  our  route,  say  Urasdygion.  U1 
dismount  from  the  crazy  omminiso  oppiote 
the  grey  old  clmrcli.  Its  tower  seems  rocking 
as  tho  four  countrymen  ling  11s  in  mu  nn-riily 
Some  go  round  and  gaze  at  gargoyles  and 
buttresses,  others  pass  in-ido  and  scrutinise 
its  tine  Norman  font  and  tiio  lovely  colours  of 
the  old  stained  glass  in  the  west  window.  Rut 
two  out  of  the  ten  minutes  allowed  litre  have 
passed,  so  the  secretary  mounts  t lie  reading- 
goodly  three-decker,  restoration  not 
here),  and  guided  by’  a few 
briefly  points  out  the 
“ Built  originally 
by  De  (ir.issois,  a companion  of  the  ffoitqtieror 
— desecrated  by  Cromwell — a tine  specimen  of 
early  Norman  ; notice  the  splay  of  tile  chancel 
arch,  tho  voussoirs  of  tlm  nave  arcade,  the 
tympanum  of  the  north  porch.  Carving  very 
fine.  South  aisle  good  specimen  of  church- 
warden's Gothic  ; pews,  of  the  true  slieopfold 
order.  Remember  the  noble  brooch  spiro  as 
you  leave  tho  churchyard.  There  is  a sun-dial 
over  tho  porch  carved  by  tho  judicious  Hooker. 
Outside  are  a Roman  coffin  and  three  .Saxon 
door  nails,  found  in  digging  a well  for  tho 
rectory.”  Then  the  murmurs  of  tho  visitors 
strangely  disturb  tho  quiet  old  building  for  a 
few  minutes  more,  till  tho  clerical  fugleman 
outside  blows  Ins  cornopean.  “ Time  up  ! ” 
“To  your  carriages,  0 archaeologists  ! ” adds 
another  parson  ; and  all  of  us,  ladies  included 
(1  have  hitherto  forgotten  them,  but  of  course 
they  mustered  in  force),  rush  to  the  vehicles. 
A brief  pause,  a good  deal  of  joking,  as  F— 
of  Wokesburne,  a stout  parson,  contrives  to 
mount  to  the  knifeboard,  and  we  are  off  again. 

Now  we  leave  the  dusty  high  road  (tho 
“ Ermine  Street  ” of  the  Romans),  and  roll 
over  the  turf  of  some  cool  green  lane,  the 
dog-roses  Haunting  overhead  and  a rich  tlower- 
inusaic  studding  tho  banks  on  either  side. 
The  lazy’  kino  stare  at  our  cavalcade  with 
largo  ey’es  ; we  leave  the  amazed  gipsies 
smothered  in  a cloud  of  dust.  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  tho  trip,  tho  drive 
with  cares  unloosed  through  a district  hitherto 
unknown  to  us.  How  eagerly’  we  sc.au  tho 
crops  and  compare  them  with  those  in  our 
neighbourhood,  in  which,  if  wo  is?  parsons, 
we  possess  a certain  ulterior  interest  with 
regard  to  tithes  ! The  potatoes  in  this  cot- 
tager's plot  are  inferior,  we  gladly  notice,  to 
those  in  our  own  glebe.  What  quantities  ol 
l>ees  they  keep  hero  ! How  largely  the  sulphur 
butterfly  predominates,  our  friend  the  entomo- 
logist is  thinking  ; while  botanists  are  in 
raptures  with  a clover-Held  so  intensely  crim- 
son, that  they  declare  it  must  be  sown  with 
tile  2'rijoHum  iiWiinidMifii,  a variety  never  seen 


occasionally’, 
picturesque  desk  (a 

having  penetrated 
111c morale  la  in  his  hand 
salient  features  of  interest. 
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in  their  own  parishes.  Such  chat  brings  us  to 
the  next  village,  Quarmsby  wo  will  say.  The 
parson  has  drawn  up  his  head  class  in  the 
Sunday-school  along  the  churchyard  trout  in 
I our  honour,  and  they  exhibit  that  invariable 
characteristic  of  boors  to  perfection,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  them  to  stand  in  an  even  rank. 
A few  banners  are  held  up  by  the  biggest,  and 
all  round  from  the  dingy  cottage-doors  you 
hear  the  women  addressing  each  other  in  no 
low  tones — “ Here  be  the  gen’llmen  ! ” 
“Mercy  on  us,  Anna  Matilda! — mind  them 
bairns  ! ” “ There’s  Robert  Henry  a tumbling 

into  the  town’s  dyke  ! ” However,  we 
scramble  down  and  enter  the  sacred  precincts. 
Once  more  its  different  features  are  concisely 
explained.  Maybe  a curious  iron  framework 
on  a pillar  opposite  the  pulpit  is  pointed  out 
as  all  that  remains  of  the  hour-glass,  once  as 
indispensable  a part  of  church  furniture  as  a 
soft  pulpit-cusliion  was  only  ten  years  ago. 
The  secretary  tells  how  it  was  set  running 
at  the  commencement  of  the  discourse,  and 
warned  the  preacher  in  a manner  (he  adds 
with  professional  delight)  that  might  prove 
salutary  in  many  cases  at  present,  when  he 
had  run  to  the  length  of  liis  tether.  With 
that  a clerical  wag  gets  up  and  says,  “ Yes, 
my  Lord  Bishop,  and  sometimes  when  he  had 
warmed  to  his  subject  the  parson  would  set 
the  sand  running  again,  and  say  ‘ lot’s  have 
another  glass,  boys.’  ” Very  probably  his  lord - 
ship)  looks  grave  at  such  a sally  inside  a 
church,  although  the  younger  clergy  indulge  in 
a little  ill-timed  hilarity,  aud  the  perpetrator 
of  the  joke,  determined  not  to  be  put  down, 
laughs  loudly  at  his  own  wit,  as  is  the  way 
with  disconcerted  jokers. 

Once  more  the  horn  is  blown,  and  all  get 
en  route  as  moi'rily  as  possible.  Long  were 
it  to  tell,  the  amusing  miseries  of  the  road  ; 
how  one  antediluvian  chaise  fairly  broke  down 
in  a country  lane  where  there  was  no  chance 
of  succouring  the  body  of  divinity  with  which 
it  was  so  well  weighted — how  a Sawney  of 
a driver,  who  was  probably  a potboy  meta- 
morphosed for  the  day,  suffered  all  tbe 
vehicles  of  the  party  to  pass  him,  and  thereby 
incurred  the  wrath  of  a well-known  architect 
forming  one  of  his  freight  — how  another 
wonderful  carriage,  like  an  Australian  settler’s 
hut  mounted  on  wheels,  fairly  lost  its  way, 
and  landed  its  perspiring  piassengers  in  a large 
pasture  full  of  thistles  and  irate  oxen,  with 
an  especial  aversion  to  archaeologists  as  being 
a body  very  little  less  blue  than  butchers. 
These  and  such  like  mischances  are  all  pleasant 
topics  for  chatting  over  at  the  lunch.  About 
half-past  one  the  hungry  excursionists  are 
seasonably  timed  to  arrive  at  Tissington,  the 


finely-timbered  park  of  Sir  Theodore  Buttress, 
sheriff  of  the  county,  and  a mainstay  of  the 
society.  He  welcomes  all  his  brother  archae- 
ologists to  an  alfresco  dinner,  and  a graceful 
halt  of  an  hour  is  made  to  survey  some  of 
Vandyke  and  Lely’s  best  productions,  which 
hang  in  the  state  rooms  of  the  old  hall,  inter- 
mixed with  engravings  by  Yertue  and  Hou- 
braken,  so  dear  to  connoisseurs  ; and  to  do 
justice  to  the  cold  chickens  and  champagne. 

Of  course,  during  the  intellectual  feast,  a good 
many  critics,  according  to  the  old  rule,  suggest 
“this  might  be  better  grouped,”  and  praise 
Tintoretto.  It  has  also  a good  effect,  I notice, 
to  be  well  up  in  Buskin. 

You  piluck  a twig  of  syringa  to  remind 
you  of  Tissington,  and  once  more  the  caval- 
cade proceeds,  homeward  this  time,  by  a new 
series  of  churches.  We  need  not  follow  their 
footsteps  very  closely.  The  clerical  joker 
waxes  more  bold  than  ever  after  lunch,  and 
perpetrates  witticisms  which  may  well  lie 
guessed  at  from  this  sample.  Au  allusion  is 
made  to  the  office  of  dogwhipper  in  a church. 
Hazardous  theories  are  broached  about  Iris 
duties  ; one  thinks  it  was  an  olSce  held  con-  „ 
jointly  with  that  of  sexton,  and  so  on  ; our 
friend  at  once  informs  us — “ Oh,  don’t  you 
know  ? Ho  had  to  keep  the  church  terriers  ! ” 

In  the  evening  a conversazione  is  usually 
held  in  the  town  hall,  say,  the  walls  being  { 
hung  with  rubbings  of  brasses,  New  Zealand 
boomerangs,  and  that  inevitable  “walking- 
stick  made  out  of  a shark’s  hack-bone,”  Which 
always  does  duty  at  such  museums.  This  gives 
the  spacious  apartment  a professional  look. 
Ladies,  children,  and  clergymen  muster  in 
great  force.  A good  deal  of  coffee  is  drunk, 
and  then  (Sir  Blois  Byzantine  being  in  the 
chair),  the  society  proceeds  to  business.  Papers 
are  read  ; and  as  dry  subjects  bandied  accu- 
rately would  be  somewhat  like  caviare  to  the 
general,  they  are  treated  in  two  styles.  The 
one  is  the  light  aud  jocular  vein  ; the  other 
(and  more  imposing  manner  in  judicious  hands) 
is  the  picturesque  method.  This  latter  de- 
scribes in  grandiloquent  language  the  march 
of  the  Roundheads  to  Naseby,  or  the  wooden 
tower  William  the  Norman  erected  in  the  isle 
of  Ely  to  overawe  Hereward  ; it  is  du  rujeur 
that  a good  sunset  should  ho  introduced,  if 
accompanied  with  a quotation  from  Tennyson 
all  the  better.  A sentimental  touch  is  sure  to 
win  applause  ; the  “blue  expanse”  of  ocean, 
the  “ ffowery  hanks  of  spring,”  or  the  local 
antiquities  are  necessary  ingredients.  After 
much  cheering,  a paper  is  read  modelled  on 
the  former  type.  The  composer,  maybe,  is 
dressed  to  give  it  due  effect  ; a dry  old  pro- 
fessor, in  black  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  or  a 
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well- known  humourist  of  thu  country  gentlfe- 
inau  genus,  llo  is  sure,  as  ho  speaks  of  woman's 
education  after  tine  Restoration,  t i quote  Oftm- 
Huiitli  on  the  model  young  lady  of  a j revion«t 
generation — <;Sho  was  always  up  early,  and 
saw  breakfast  served  in  the  great  hall  by  six 
o’clock.  At  this  sc<uie  of  festivity  she  gene- 
rally improved  good  humour  by  telling  her 
dreams,  relating  stories  of  spirit-,  several  of 
which  she  herself  had  seen  ; and  one  of  which 
she  was  reporti  1 to  li  ne  killed  with  a blaek- 
h lifted  knife.  FitTfri  tiience  she  usually  went 
to  make  pastry  in  tho  larder,  and  here  silo 
was  follo-vcd  fey  her  sweethearts,  who  were 
much  helped  on  in  conversation  by  struggling 
for  kisses,  ’ Ac.,  Ac.  li  lie  can  relate  a .scan- 
dalous story  of  Queen  Elizabeth — how  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  fojr  instance,  was  once  found 
on  his  knees  before  her — we  are  certain  to  hear 
of  it.  If  uot,  a skit  at  the  present  amplitude  of 
ladies’  skirts  compared  with  tho  loose,  hang- 
ing gowns  on  tho  abbesses’  brasses  which  figure 
round  tho  walls,  is  sure  to  bo  a telling  point. 

The  paper  over,  a Scotchman,  a crotchety 
law  yer,  or  some  One  of  equally  accurate  mind, 
will  rise  as  a matter  of  course  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks,  but  really  to  criticise  his  friend’s 
facts,  and  question  bis  application  of  thorn. 
Thence  nri-es  a dire  contest.  Xot  the  battle 
of  tho  frogs  and  mice,  the  books,  or  the  gnus, 
was  more  tierce  in  its  day.  Tho  Subject,  wo 
will  say,  is  Queen  Eleanor’s  crosses.  The 
writer  of  the  paper  having  compiled  it  largely 
in  his  library  (and  forgotten  his  authorities), 
smiles  with  benign  superiority  on  l>.  who  would 
throw  doubt  on  them,  because,  irrespective  of 
any'  authority",  lie  has  a pet  theory  on  the 
point,  which  he  is  not  backward  at  enunciating. 
C rather  makes  light  of  both  the  previous 
speakers,  and  begs  to  suggest  what  Britton,  or 
Pugin,  or  Scott  told  him  as  his  own  opinion. 
A.  angrily  rejoins  ; and  B.  then  makes  common 
cause  with  him  against.  0.  At  length  tho 
secretin  y,  a man  of  groat  tact,  ventures  to  con- 
ciliate all  parties  by  a joke.  R,  may  be  right, 
and  0.  is  welcome  to  his  mow,  and  there  is  no 
need  why  any  of  the  learned  members  need 
dissent  from  D.’s  statement.  If  lie  might  ho 
permitted  to  question  tho  accuracy  of  any  of 
his  friend  A.’s  declarations,  hia  humble  opinion 
was  that  the  four  groats’  wortli  of  barley’  A 
mentioned  as  being  used  for  the  queen’s  em- 
balmment, were  more  likely  provided  for  tho 
bi<  r ! Arehmologists  must  be  more  than 
mortal  to  fight  after  oil  is  thus  gently  cast  on 
their  troubled  waters.  Tho  fray  must  likely 
ends  by  I),  whispering  to  C.  that  A thought 
himself  a big  gun,  but  ho  made  a gieat  noise 
with  very  little  powder.  2\uit<rnc  tmmiii  caks- 
tiinu  ir<c  / 


If  such  meetings  are  n>  real  gam  to  nrehav 
idogy,  they  bring  people  together  in  the  country 
svho  would  very  seldom  matt  except  for  their 
pet  science.  .No  i and  pleasant  acquaintances 
too  are  suio  lb  be  made.  Country  parsons, 
eminently'  a stav-at-home  class,  are  in  lueed  by 
them  to  sue  i little  of  the  world  outside  their 
own  parishes  ; and  the  b-  in-iits  resulting  hen 
they  return  am  so  nuimrou-  that,  Were  I S.r 
(1.  '«’ri-yr,  I should  advise  her  Majesty  to  issue 
a canon  specially  ordering  ail  country  vie  irs 
or  rectors  to  leave  home  for  two  months  at 
least  every"  summer,  and  forbidding  them  to 
act  as  “ guinea-pigs”  during  tlm  term  of  these 
lotters  dimisaory  feting  in  force.  How  much 
would  their  congregations  a .predate  their 
ministrations  when  they  came  homo  ! Having 
suil’ered  at  other  men’s  hands,  they"  woul  1 bo 
merciful  to  their  own  Hocks.  Parsons  are  but 
human,  and  much  as  they  rebuke  us  for  criti- 
cising their  sermons  when  we  leave  church,  wo 
may  hazard  a shrewd  guess  that  few  things 
please  them  better  than  to  li-ten  to  a brother's 
sermon  and  talk  it  ovei  afterwards  with  a 
friend. 

Again,  the  farmer  or  country  gentleman  who 
has  diligently  worked  out  tho  programme  of 
such  an  excursion  as  we  have  fancied,  must  be 
unobservant  indeed,  if  he  does  not  find  the  key 
for  several  puzzles  that  all  the  social  science  of 
his  neighbourhood  could  not  dedpher.  The 
condition  of  labourers’  cottages,  tho  habits 
and  wages  of  thu  rural  poor,  roads,  crops, 
plantations — all  his  theories  on  these  points 
aro  liable  to  bo  advantageously  disturbed  by 
his  trip  to  a strange  district,  and  the  contact 
of  tiner  intellects  on  his  *•  homely  wits.”  We 
are  all  of  us  apt  to  grow  into  tho  semblance  of 
the  tailors  of  Toolcy  Street,  if  wo  vegetate  too 
long  at  homo  ; and  may"  beneficially  oxygenate 
our  notions  at  times  by  climbing  over  tho  hills 
that  enclose  our  little  Sleepy"  Hollo#.  What 
time  mure  pleasant  to  do  so  than  when  the 
herds  wade  through  herbage  sprinkled  with 
yellow,  like  the  sands  of  l’aotolus,  or  when  the 
rich  breadths  of  corn  wave  impatient  for  the 
reapers  f "Wisely,  therefore,  do  our  great 
societies  generally'  choose  tho  summer  months 
for  their  expeditions.  The  expenses  of  such 
nil  excursion  as  we  have  sketched  may’  bo  put 
down  roughly  at  a sovereign  per  day,  and  few 
will  bo  inclined  to  grudge  the  money  when  art 
and  science,  conversation  and  sightseeing,  in- 
struction and  amusement,  go  amicably  hand  in 
hand  through  a pretty  country',  smiiing  with 
fruit  and  sunshine. 

Old  tilings  ami  new  are  seldom  seen  in  closer 
juxta-]K\sition  than  when  our  scientific  inquirers 
visit  some  celebrated  battlo-lield- — say  Bos- 
wurtb  or  EdgelnlL  Tho  gaily  -coloured  dresses 
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of  the  ladies,  and  the  wideawakes  of  their 
husbands,  have  taken  the  place  of  squadrons 
glittering  with  steel  and  crested  helmets.  The 
voice  of  the  lecturer  resounds  where  once  rose 
the  clang  of  the  conllict  and  the  shouts  of 
internecine  war.  Amongst  the  many  reilcetions 
that  crowd  the  mind  at  such  a spectacle,  not 
the  least  grateful  is  the  remembrance  that 
Science  has  her  triumphs  as  well  as  war.  In 
the  heated  factory  or  the  solitary  study,  she 
' wins  her  victories  ; mental  wear  and  tear  and 
assiduous  toil  meanwhile  carry  oli  too  many 
victims.  Gladly,  therefore,  do  we  welcome  the 
approach  of  a holiday  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed for  busy  thinkers  and  active  workers. 
While  we  have  cast  a transient  glance  on  their 
recreation,  no  word  has  been  uttered  to  convey 
any  imputation  of  its  usefulness.  After  labour 
rest,  is  an  aphorism  that  few  real  labourers 
ever  find  true  in  this  world.  Who  shall 
quarrel  with  those  who  bring  their  favourite 
! studies  with  them  even  to  their  diversions  ? 

M.  G.  W. 

SUMMER. 

The  blooming  grace  of  Nature's  youth  has  fled 
With  April’s  fitful  moods,  with  laughing  May  ; 

More  splendid  blazes  mom  ; dews  softer  sped, 

Eve’s  sweetest  kisses  fall  on  slumb’ring  day  ; 

I hail  them  as  sure  signs  that  Summer’s  queen 
Hath  fixed  her  gorgeous  court  in  our  fair  land, 
Mother  of  plenteous  peace  ! in  emerald  sheen 
Hound  every  village  see  her  handmaids  stand  ! 

Where  shall  I seek  thee  ? In  what  lonely  gi'ove 
Tracking  the  beck’s  curves  to  their  bubbling  head, 
Sweet,  may  I woo  thee,  trembling  leaves  above 
And  many  a star-flower  gleaming  by  thy  bed  ? 

Or  strayest  thou  by  yon  purpled  bills  ! or  where 
The  sleepy  wavelets  lap  their  pebbly  brink, 

The  wild  rose  streaming  from  thy  rippled  hair 
On  sands  where  not  thy  lightest  footfalls  sink  ? 

Erewhile,  inconstant  lover,  would  I roam 
I5y  Como's  sunny  lake,  round  Arno's  pride  ; 
Snatching  a transient  joy  by  Tiber’s  foam, 

Or  wand’ring  careless  by  the  Rhine’s  steep  side  ; 

But  wiser  grown,  and  haply  sick  of  change, 

I love  to  linger  out  each  suuny  hour 
In  English  fields,  with  Summer’s  pomp  to  range 
At  will,  to  chase  her  flight  from  bower  to  bower  ! 

Rare  glimpses  eatcli  I of  her  beauteous  form. 

Sometimes  she  floats  full-breasted  dowu  the  stream; 
Sometimes  I near  her,  and  her  breath  so  warm 
Beats  on  my  eager  face  ; but,  like  a dream, 

The  vision  fades , and  then  I slumberous  sail, 

Lured  by  the  moonlight,  o’er  some  fairy  sea. 

Urging  my  shallop  through  the  envious  veil 

That  shrouds  thy  presence,  smiling  queen,  from  me  ! 

Eut  all  iu  vain  ; I never  held  my  quest, 

Nor  slept  content  ’neath  heaven’s  bluest  dome  ; 

At  length  kind  fate  iu  pity  sent  me  rest, 

Sent  truest  solace  in  an  English  home. 

Wouldst  see  my  pleasaunce  ? Leave  then  wrinkled  care, 
And  banish  passion  with  the  worldly  train 
That  ardent  follows  after  wealth,  and  share 

My  joys  where  Summer  high-enthroned  doth  reign ! 


A sea  of  meadow  green-waved  to  its  riui 

Of  white  hedgeroses — flecked  with  speedwells  blue, 
And  golden  clusters  where  its  blossoms  swim 

Before  the  light  brteze  searching  through  aud 
through 

To  sweep  off  fragrance  for  yon  lonely  grange 

That  sleeps  iu  sunshine ’neath  its  murmurous  limes  : 
Here  Summer  soothes  my  soul  ! nor  deem  it  strange 
That  e’en  iny  love  here  blossoms  into  rhymes  1 

Morn  wakes  my  cawing  rooks,  the  blackbird  trills 
His  airy  strains  from  yonder  ancient  oak  ; 

The  noontide  hours  an  iiisect-lmmming  thrills, 

With  eve  the  patient  steers  bring  hack  the  yoke  : 
Hero  I beguile  the  day  with  thought  and  books, 

My  children  happy  in  their  own  wild  glee  ; 

And  shall  I guess  their  faithful  mother’s  looks '! 

She’s  silent-thankful  that  such  joys  should  be. 

And  when  night's  crescent  floats  through  perfumed 
skies, 

And  round  their  elms  the  nightjars  noiseless  flit, 
When  every  homely  sound  dies  out,  we  rise 
Once  more  to  meet  the  world,  in  mood  more  fit 
To  cope  with  meanness,  hate  its  petty  views, 

Our  high  ideal  bear  through  blame  or  praise, 

And  worship  Duty  where  our  vows  she’ll  chouse  — 
Thus  let  me  profit  by  sw  eet  Summer  days ! 

W, 


A DAY  AT  HAROLD’S  TOMB. 

On  the  iron  road  which  carries  us  along  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  up  from  Cambridge, 
wheu  we  come  within  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  of  London,  we  see  on  our  left  a dull 
and  heavy  church  tower,  of  somewhat  larger  di- 
mensions than  are  commonly  found  in  country 
parish  churches.  The  tower  is  a good  mile 
from  our  route,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
red  roofs  of  a small  couutry  town,  evidently 
not  built  yesterday.  That  town  is  Waltham 
Abbey, — so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  its 
neighbour,  Waltham  Cross, — and  that  venerable 
tower  belongs  to  “ the  old  Abbey  Church,”  j 
which  marks  the  traditional  resting-place  of  the  j 
last  of  our  Saxon  kings.  Let  us  make  a detour 
of  a few  hours,  and  go  on  our  way  to  the  busy 
city  in  the  evening  with  some  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  the  old  place  to  carry  back  with  us 
to  our  homes. 

The  road  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
Abbey  is  by  no  means  attractive.  It  is  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  is  little  more  than 
a raised  causeway  between  low-lying  green 
meadows,  with  a deep  ditch  on  either  side. 
The  river  Lea,  which  we  cross — the  Lea  of 
quaint  old  Isaac  Walton — here  separates  in  to 
a variety  of  streams,  and  we  pass  no  less 
than  four  bridges  before  we  find  ourselves  at 
the  end  of  a narrow  street,  with  gabled  tene- 
ments on  either  side,  and  close  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tower  which  has  been  our 
beacon. 

The  place  is  evidently  one  of  considerable 
antiquity,  as  is  shown  by  the  variety  of  pro- 
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jecting  gabion,  ami  the  quaint  carved  figures 
which  stdl  stand  in  bold  rfelifif  at  the  corner 
of'  more  than  ono  of  its  streets,  like  those  with 
which  one  meets  at  Ipswich,  Saffron-  Walden, 
anti  many  other  towns  of  the  eastern  counties. 

The  local  guide  books  tell  ns  that  Waltham 
was  a place  of  note  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. The  Abbey,  it  is  said,  was  founded  by 
To\  i,  the  stallare,  or  standard -bearer,  to  Canute, 
who  built  on  the  skirt*  of  the  forest  a hunting 
scat,  near  which  he  formed  a village,  erecting 
some  tenements  for  his  “ villains,”  t^pl  placing 
in  them  “ threescoru-and-.six  dwellers.”  The 
next  thing,  in  all  probability,  was  to  build  a 
chapel  or  church  for  their  use,  with  six  canons 
to  act  as  chaplains.  The  village  was  called 
Waltham,  from  the  Saxon  words  u'enhl-lutm, 
the  dwelling  on  the  weaid  or  forest  . and  the 
parish  derived  its  second  name  of  “ Holy  Cross” 
from  a cross,  with  a figure  of  the  Saviour 
upon  it,  which  was  said  to  have  been  found 
at  Montaeuto,  and  to  have  been  brought 
miraculously  to  the  place.  In  the  hands  of 
the  priests  of  Waltham,  this  cross  is  said  to 
have  shown  very  miraculous  powers  ; and 
among  the  wonders  told  of  it  i>  the  fact — if 
it  bo  ono  — til  it  Hfcrold,  the  son  of  Earl 
dot) win  of  Kent,  was  cured  of  the  palsy  in 
consequence  of  a visit  to  it  ; whereupon,  as 
m duty  bound,  be  rebuilt  the  church,  doubled 
the  number  of  its  canons,  settled  on  them 
ample  estates,  and  founded  h ird  by  a school 
of  religious  and  useful  learning.* 

Farmert  gives  a somewhat  ditl’erunt  account 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey,  lie  says: — 

“ ‘ Tovi,  the  original  founder  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  had  a son  named  Athelstan,  who 
proved  a prodigal,  and  quickly  spent  all  the 
goods  and  great  estates  which  his  father  had 
got  together  ; so  that  by  some  transaction 
tins  place  returned  to  the  crown.  . . . Edward 
the  Confessor  then  bestowed  Waltham,  with  the 
lands  thereabouts,  on  Harold,  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  thou  only  an  earl  and  son  to  Earl 
Godwin,  w ho  immediately  built  and  endowed 
there  a monastery,’  It  is  further  stated  by 
this  author  that  each  of  the  canons  had  one 
manor  appropriated  for  his  support,  and  that  the 
dean  li  id  six  ; making  in  all  seventeen.  From 
tho  charter  of  confirmation  granted  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  it  appears  that  Harold  endowed 
his  new  foundation  with  tho  manors  of  Passe- 
fell,  WYlla  or  Waldo,  Upminster,  Wahlfara 
or  Wallifaro,  Tippedene,  Alwartune,  Wude-  i 
fordo,  Lambehyth,  Nadngam,  Rrikcndmio, 
Melulio,  Alriehsey,  W ormrlei,  Nethleswelle  6r 
Neteswell,  Hieche,  Lnkintone,  and  W'est- 
waltham.  ‘All  these  manors  the  king  granted 

* Uutflalc's  ‘ Monnsticon,"  Vol  vi  ,1’  1.,  p,  >6 

I " lli.-iwy  of  WilUmiii,"p  13. 
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them  with  sac,  sue,  tol,  and  team,  »hc.,  free 
from  ail  gelds  and  payments,  in  the  in>»st  full 
and  ample  in  inner,  as  appears  by  the  eh  irtor 
among  the  records  of  the  tower.’  ” 

It  is  the  received  account,  th  it  H 4rold  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Hasting*!,  and  that  bis 
corpse  was  carried  from  the  field  and  buried  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  f ir 
many  centuries  as  marking  tho  resting  place 
of  the  last  of  mir  Saxon  kings,  though  Hi  raj  Ills 
Cninbronsis  among  old  histori  ms,  and  Sir  F. 
Palgr  ive  among  modern  writers,  relate  i tra- 
dition that  Harold  escaped  alive  from  the 
field  of  Hastings,  and  lived  in  religious 
seclusion  at  Chester.  Tho  latter  author  con- 
siders that  the  tomb  at  Waltham  was  nothing 
moru  than  a cenotaph,  though  it  bore  on  it 
the  inscription,  “ I lie  jaoet  Harold  infelix,” 
words  w Inch  certainly  seem  to  assert  a positive 
fact;  and  Fuller,  in  his  “ Church  History,” 
gives  a circumstantial  account  of  tho  openin' 
of  the  monument  towards  tho  end  of  KHz  t- 
be til’s  reign,  when  a skeleton  was  discovered 
inside  it.  Farmer’s  History,  already  quote  1, 
contains  a copperplate  engraving  of  a mask 
sculptured  in  grey  marble,  which  he  says  was 
ono  of  tho  ornaments  of  the  tomb,  and  was 
then  in  his  own  possession. 

It  might  easily  be  supposed  that  William 
owed  little  kindness  and  showed  little  favour 
to  tho  religious  house  which  owned  his  van- 
quished rival  for  its  founder.  He  accordingly 
laid  heavy  hands  upon  tho  Church  of  Holy 
Cross,  robbing  it  of  vestments,  plate,  and 
jewels,  though,  somehow  or  other,  he  left  the 
monks  in  possession  of  their  manors  and  other 
estates  ; and  in  subsequent  reigns  their  pro- 
perties in  the  neighbourhood  appear  to  have 
increased,  for  Matilda,  the  first  wife  of  Henry 
l.,  bestowed  on  the  convent  tho  abbey  mill, 
which  still  stands  close  to  the  gat  way  shown 
in  our  illustration,  and  was,  at  that  time,  i 
valuable  gift;  while  the  same  king’s  second 
wife,  Adeliza  of  Loiraine,  bestowed  on  it  all 
tho  tithes  of  Waltham,  including  not  only 
those  of  her  tenants,  but  of  her  own  demesne 
lamls. 

Henry  II.  did  not  find  that  the  monks  of 
W’altham  turned  to  good  account  tho  gift-  so 
generously  bestowed  on  them;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  find  recorde  1 m his  charter, 
he  was  obliged  to  dissolve  the  foundation,  an  1 
to  scatter  tho  dean  and  eleven  canons  to  the 
wind,  “on  account  of  the  lewdness  and 
debauchery  of  their  lives.”  Th*  last  dean 
was  Guido  Rufus,  who,  having  previou-ly 
been  suspended  by  the  Archhidi  Vp  of  Canter- 
bury, resigned  his  deanery  in  1177  to  the 
king.  Thu  story  is  thus  tol  l by  a local  anti- 
quary : — 
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Tills  preliminary  pruoee  mip’  liavinj  taken  place,  the 
kin#  Tinted  WaUliam  on  tlie  eve  of  lYnteeosl,  when 
Waiter,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  on  the  part  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Hilbert,  Bishop  of  London, 
John,  llishop  of  Nnrw  ieh,  and  llupli,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, assembling  bv  precept  from  the  King  and  man- 
date of  the  Pope  (Alexander  111.),  the  said  archbishop 
Consenting,  sixteen  regular  canons  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Augustine,  namely,  six  of  Cirencester,  six  of  Oseney, 
and  four  of  Chich,  were  inducted  into  the  church,  and 
Walter  dc  Gaunt,  a 'canon  of  Oseney,  was  constituted 
the  first  abbot  of  the  new  foundation.  The  church 
was  at  the  same  time  declared  exempt  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction;  and  Pope  Lucius  III.  subsequently  by 
his  bull  confirmed  to  this  monastery  the  exemption 
from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction.*  The  church  thus 
settled  was  dedicated  first  to  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
afterwards  to  St.  Lawrence. 

Henry  11.  not  only  confirmed  to  the  newly- 
founded  canons  the  lands  which  they  had  held 
by  gift  from  Harold,  but  added  to  them  other 
possessions  in  the  neighbourhood,  including 
the  manors  of  Epping  and  Siwardston,  or 
Sewardstone  ; adding  to  his  charter,  by  way 
of  preamble,  the  remarkable  expression  that 
it  was  “fit  that  Christ,  his  spouse,  should 
have  a new  dowry. 55  The  convent  was  further 
enriched  by  a charter  from  Richard  I.,  confirm- 
ing all  former  grants,  and  also  bestowing  on 
the  canons  the  entire  manor  of  Waltham,  with 
“ the  great  wood  and  park  called  ‘ Harold’s 
Park,’”  the  market  of  Waltham,  and  most  of 
the  village  of  Nasing — 460  acres  in  all — on 
the  easy  terms  of  the  monks  paying  60/.  into 
his  royal  exchequer  in  lieu  of  all  services. 
Other  pious  persons,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
reign,  gave  broad  lands  to  the  monks  “pro  salute 
animarum  suarum ; ” and  Henry  111.,  who 
frequently  took  up  his  residence  at  the  abbey, 
requited  the  hospitality  of  the  canons  by 
giving  to  them  the  right  of  holding  a fair 
annually  for  seven  days.  He  also  augmented 
their  revenues  with  many  rich  and  costly  gifts, 
and  from  his  date  the  Abbey  gradually  became  so 
distinguished  by  royal  and  noble  benefactors  as 
to  rank  with  the  most  wealthy  institutions  in 
the  kingdom.  Hemy  resided  here,  it  is  said, 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
court  ; and  in  1242,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  the  church  was  re-dedicated,  though  he 
does  not  enlighten  us  as  to  the  occasion  on 
which  this  ceremony  was  performed.  Most 
probably  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  addition 
of  new  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  old 
Norman  church,  including  what  now  is  called 
“our  Lady’s  Chapel.” 

“ When  Simon  de  Seham  was  abbot,  in  the 


* At  the  same  time,  anno  iuf%  the  use  of  the  pnvtifical s, 
namely,  the  mitre,  crosier,  rinf,  <t'c. , wore  granted  to  the 
ahhot.  Henry  the  Second’s  charter  thus  defines  the  ancient 
liberties  of  Waltham  Church  . " Semper  fiut  regal  i s eapcdla 
ex  primitive  sui  fundatione  liulli  Archiepiscopo  vol  Episeopo, 
sod  tantum  eeelesia*  liom-tmu  ot  Rcgi;e  ciispositioui  sub- 
ject! ” Waltham  is  still  exempt,  from  the  archdeacon's 
visitation. 


80th  Homy  111.  (1245),  a dispute  arose  be- 
tween the  abbot  and  the  townsmen  of  Wal- 
tham about  the  common  land.  ‘ The  men 
of  Waltham,’  says  Farmer,  ‘ came  into  the 
marsh,  which  the  abbot  and  his  convent  for- 
merly enjoyed  as  several  to  themselves,  and 
killed  four  mares,  worth  forty  shillings  sterling 
at  least,  and  drove  away  all  the  rest : the 
Abbot  was  politicly  pleased  for  the  present  not 
to  take  notice  thereof.  The  next  year  the 
same  men  of  Waltham  went  to  the  ahhot  the 
Tuesday  before  Easter,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  village,  and  demanded  of  him  to  remove 
his  mares  and  colts  out  of  the  marsh.  Thus 
the  abbot  refused  to  do,  adding,  that  if  his 
bailiffs  had  placed  liis  cattle  otherwise  than 
they  ought,  they  might  do  well  to  have  it 
amended,  and  yet  so  as  to  defer  the  matter 
till  the  Tuesday  after  Easter.  On  that  Tues- 
day, Richard,  brother  to  the  king,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  came  to  Waltham,  at  which  time 
both  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  town 
repaired  to  the  gate  of  the  abbey  to  receive 
the  abbot’s  final  answer.’ 

“ He  put  them  off  with  the  information, 
that  he  was  preparing  for  a journey  into 
Lincolnshire,  to  meet  the  justices  itinerant, 
and  said  that  he  would  settle  the  affair  at  his 
return.  Not  satisfied,  they  went  into  the 
pasture,  and  in  driving  out  the  abbot’s  mares 
and  colts,  drowned  three  worth  twenty  shillings, 
spoiled  ten  more  to  the  value  of  ten  marks,  and 
beat  tlie  keepers,  who  resisted  them,  even  to 
the  shedding  of  blood.  Fearing,  however, 
that  they  should  be  prosecuted,  on  the  return 
of  the  abbot,  they  desired  a ‘love  day,’  and 
offered  to  pay  damages  for  the  injury  com- 
mitted ; but,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  went 
to  London  and  accused  the  abbot  to  the  king 
of  having  wrongfully  taken  away  their  com- 
mon land,  and  bringing  up  new  customs, 
adding  that  he  would  ‘ eat  them  up  to  the 
bone.’  The  abbot  then  excommunicated  the 
men  of  Waltham  ; and  they  impleaded  him  at 
common  law  for  appropriating  their  common 
land  to  himself.  rJ  hey  were  unsuccessful,  and 
after  a long  suit  in  the  King’s  Hench,  were 
glad  to  confess  that  they  had  done  wrong,  and 
they  were  amerced  twenty  marks,  which  the 
abbot  remitted  ; and,  on  their  submission,  he 
assoyled  them  from  the  excommunication.* 

“Not  long  afterwards,  the  same  abbot  was 
engaged  in  a lawsuit  with  Peter,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  the  king’s  nncle,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Chesiiunt,  about  boundaries.  The  contest  con- 
cerned the  property  of  some  meadow  land 
between  two  branches  of  the  river  Lea  ; one 
asserting  that  the  eastern  stream,  and  the 


* “ History  of  Waiflifim,”  pp.  71,  72. 
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otbur  that  the  western  stream  was  tlio  main 
current  of  tho  river,  dividing  the  counties  of 
Herts  and  Essex.  An  agreement  at  length 
wan  made  between  Abbot  Simon  and  Duke 
Peter  ; but  tho  dispute  about  the  laud  was 
often  revived  afterwards,  and  was  undecided 
when  tho  last  abbot  resigned  tho  convent  to 
Henry  VIII.*  During  these  unpleasant  alter- 
cations tho  monks  were  charged  by  their 
enemies  with  resorting  for  consolation  to  tho 
holy  sisters  in  the  nunnery  at  ChoHhfttit.”  + 

Stow,  m nil  account  of  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion, 
says  that  King  Richard  11  was  “now  at 
London,  now  at  Waltham,”  so  that  it  is  clear 
that  more  than  one  king  made  tho  abbey  a 
place  of  residence. 

Wo  read  but  little  more  of  Waltham  Abbey 
until  wo  come  to  the  reign  of  Henry  \ III., 
when  it  acccidently  became  the  scene  of  a con- 
versation, tho  results  of  which  have  ultimately 
changed  tho  whole  course  of  ecclesiastical 
atfairs  in  England,  by  bringing  about  an  event 
on  which  tho  Reformation  mainly  hinged.  It 
was  here  that  Thomas  Cranmer,  then  a plain 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  happened 
to  In*  resident,  on  account  of  the  plagno,  as 
tutor  to  the  sous  of  Mr.  Cressy,  whose  wife 
was  the  future  archbishop's  relation,  when  ho 
was  accidently  introduced  to  Fox  and  Gardiner* 
just  at  tho  time  when  the  propriety  of  King 
Henryks  divorce  was  being  canvassed  in  privi- 
leged and  * well-informed  circles.”  We  allude 
to  tho  occasion  when,  in  reply  to  Fox  and 
Gardiner,  he  said  that,  instead  of  waiting 
mouth  after  month  and  year  after  year,  to 


• Farmer  relates  tlie  following  pleasant  anbtthite  .>f  tin’s 
monarch  ; l.ul  tho  uhlxit  who  enjoyol  the  tjonclit  ol  his  pre- 
scrilnxl  rruiinon  is  i«Tt  nutted:— 

Having  illscpiUcd  himsell  in  llio  dress  of  one  of  his 
guards,  he  contrived  to  visit,  uUnit  dinner  time,  the  Abbey 
of  Wttlilmm,  where  ho  vvus  innnodiatcly  invited  to  tho 
abbot's  table  : a sirloin  of  Ix-ef  l>eing  Set  before  him,  lie 
jilayed  so  o.hmI  a part,  that  tho  abbot  exclaimed,  ‘ Well  faro 
thy  heart  and  here's  a cup  of  wick  to  thS  health  of  t hy 
mailer  ; I won!  1 give  a linndnx!  |»nin<ls  could  I feed  so 
heartily  on  beef  a.s  thou  dost,  Imt  my  j»«ir  ipieasy  stouiaeh 
can  hardly  digest  llio  brt  m*  of  a chicken.  Tlio  king 
pledged  him  in  return,  and  having  dined  heartily,  util 
til  inked  him  for  Ms  good  eheer.  lie  .le|\irt.sl„  \ few  days 
after,  the  abbot  was  sent  for  to  laovdon  and  hslgetl  ill  llio 
Tower,  whore  ho  was  kept  a close  pri*uii#r,  and,  for  some 
time,  fed  upon  bread  and  water.  At  length,  a sirloin  of 
beef  was  set  before  him,  on  which  he  foil  as  hearlilv  as  one 
of  fils  own  ploughmen.  In  the  midst  .if  his  meal,  tho  king 
burst  into  the  room  from  n private  closet,  and  demanded 
his  huinlrv-l  i«>unds,  which  the  abls.l  give  with  no  small 
pleasure,  and  Bn  lieing  released  returned  to  his  monastery 
with  a heart  mid  |->cket  much  lighter  than  when  ho  left  it 
a few  d s Iwfore. " 

t \ lu  ll,  rolls  sample  of  those  tales  may  Isj  seen  In 
IVller'ii  ••  Church  HWh.ry."  'Ilils  author  relates  11  it  Sir 
II  nrv  (’oil.  of  Ncthttr  Hall,  who.  was  a great  fav  unite  with 
Henry  VIII.  for  his  merry  cmicuits,  want  late  .mo  night  to 
\\  iltTiam  Abls'V,  whero  Issing  infonnesj  hy  las  spies  that 
some  of  the  monks  wore  indulging  In  f.-inile  emiiverso  a* 
t hevshnnt  Nunneyy,  lio  delenniiied  to  intercept  their  return. 
'I  I tti  this  intent  he  had  a buck  stall  pitched  ui  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  meadow,  or  marsh,  which  thev  li'vl  to  eruss  in 
their  way  home,  and  tlio  monks  gelling  Into  it  in  the  dark, 
were  inclosed  by  his  servants.  The  next  morning  Sir 
11,  nr,  presi'nted  them  to  the  king,  who,  heartily  lauglniig, 
dci  In  rod  that  " lie  had  often  seen  sweeter,  but  never  fatter 
venison ! " 


loam  tho  Ropo’s  will,  it  woul  1 bo  bolter  to 
have  tho  moot-pome,  about  a man's  marriaao 
with  his  brother's  wi  loir,  referred  to  tho 
Universities  atnl  learned  divine*  of  this  ami 
other  nations.  hen  Fox  reported  this  speech 
to  the  king,  the  latter  said,  with  an  oath,  tint 
thu  Gnmbridgtt  fellov.  “had  tho  sow  by  tho 
rigltt  ear.”  And  so  it  proved  in  tile  end. 

But  this  good  twrvico  did  not  savu  tho  abbey 
from  tho  king’s  commissioners.  In  l.’dJO,  its 
gross  income,  according  to  SpcCtl,  was  1 CJ7  !■>/. 

1 Hi.  hi.,  while  the  clear  income  i.s  reckoned 
hy  Dugdalo  at  '.•<)()/.  And  so  tlio  fist  went 
forth.  Idto  canon s Were  forced  to  quit  their 
comfortable  nests,  and  their  broad  acres  and 
manors  were  seized  by  tho  king  and  his  minis- 
ters. 1 he  last  of  a long  lino  of  tvvo-ainl-thirty 
abbots  was  Robert  Fuller.  Ho  was  afterwards 
chosen  prior  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smithiiold, 
which  he  held  in  cumuiem/nut,  and  which  ho 
was  also  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  king  in 
1540.  Abbot  Fuller  may  fairly  ho  reckoned 
among  the  literati  of  hi.s  monastery  ; an  1 from 
his  “ History, ’’  written  in  a folio  volume  of 
4(10  pages,  his  namesake  Fuller,  who  Was  curate 
of  Waltham  in  tho  time  of  the  Commonwealth* 
compiled  almost  all  the  particulars  of  the  ac- 
count of  Waltham  Abbey,  which  lie  appended 
as  a supplement  to  hi.s  “Church  History  of 
Britain,”  published  in  1650. 

By  Edward  VI.  the  conventual  estate  was 
granted  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  whose  grand- 
son, Sir  Edward  Denny,  tho  second  owner, 
was  raised  by  Charles  1.  to  the  earldom  of 
Norwich.  From  him  it  passed,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  and  heir,  to  the  celebrated 
James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle  ; and  from  tho 
Hays  it  came  into  tho  possession  of  the  Wakes, 
whoso  head  and  representative,  the  present 
Sir  Herewald  Wake,  is  now  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Waltham  Abbey.  His  grandfather,  tho 
lato  Sir  Charles  Wake,  was  an  extensive  con- 
tributor to  the  funds  raised  about  ten  years 
ago  for  beautifying  and  restoring  the  noble 
church,  and  the  oast  window  of  painted  glass 
was  his  donation. 

“Though  kite  buildings  of  Waltham  Abbey 
were  once  ho  extensive  as  to  include  a spaco 
of  tinny  acres,  scarcely  any  part  remains  but 
the  nave  of  tho  Abbey  Church,  now  the  pare- 
chid  chit rcli  ; an  attached  chapel  on  the.  south 
side,  called  tho  Lady  Chapel,  now  a school- 
room and  vestry  ; some  ruinous  walls,  a small 
bridge  and  gateway,  near  tho  Abbey  mills,  and 
a dark  vaulted  structure  of  two  divi-ions  con- 
nected with  tho  convent  garden,  and  which 
adjoined  tho  Abbey  House,  inhabited  by  tho 
Dennys.  • 

• Nut  .my  remain*  exist  <>f  tho  V bbey  It  iso  (wlifcli  is 
i re p i toil  to  have  been  a very  extensive  hut:  lilijfj,  except. 
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“ Originall)’,  the  Abbey  Church  was  a very 
magnificent  building,  aiul  its  curious  remains 
must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  undoubted 
specimen  of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture 
now  existing  in  England.  Though  erected  by 
Earl  Harold,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  it 
cannot  be  justly  referred  to  .any  other  style 
than  that  which  the  Normans  permanently 
introduced  after  the  Conquest.  The  great 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  which 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  so  particularly 
encouraged  previously  to  that  era,  and  the 


preference  which  he  gave  to  Norman  customs 
and  Norman  artificers,  will  readily  account 
for  this  church  being  constructed  from  Norman 
designs.  Edward  himself  caused  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster  to  be  rebuilt  on  similar 
principles  ; aud  in  respect  to  the  Monastery 
at  Waltham,  that  monarch,  as  appears  from 
his  charter,  dated  in  1062,  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  its  coeval  founder  with  Earl  Harold. 

“ Sufficient  is  known  of  this  structure,  tc 
state  that  its  original  form  was  that  of  a cross, 
and  that  a square  tower,  which  ‘ contained  a 


Ancient  Gateway,  Waltham  Abbey. 


ring  of  five  great  tuneable  bells,5  arose  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  ; 
the  two  great  western  supporters  of  which  are 
connected  with  and  partly  wrought  into  the 
present  east  end. * 

“ The  Lady  Chapel  (now  used  as  a School- 


perhaps,  the  vaulted  structure  mentioned  above  ; and  of  a 
large  mansion  which  \\  as  erected  upon  its  site,  nothing  is 
left  hut  a plastered  wall.  In  the  convent  garden,  which  is 
now  tenanted  by  a market  gardener,  is  an  aged  tulip-tree , 
reported  to  he  the  largest  in  Kngland ; this  tree,  when  we 
last  saw  it,  was  very  full  in  flower. 

* Some  part  of  the  tower  fell  from  mere  decay  ; the  re- 
mainder w;es  purposely  destroyed,  as  we  gather  from  the 
following  entry  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts:  “Anno 
1 hu/irimii.  For  coles  to  undermine  a pieee  of  the 
steeple  which  stood  after  the  first  fall,  2s.'’ 


room),  which  is  probably  of  Henry  III.’s 
time,  is  supported  by  graduated  buttresses, 
ornamented  with  elegantly -formed  niches. 
Beneath  it  is  a crypt  (now  a charnel  house), 
‘ the  fairest,5  says  Fuller,  £ that  ever  I saw  * 
the  roof  of  which  is  sustained  by  groined 

* The  erypt  was  used  as  a place  of  worship,  and  it  had  its 
regular  priest  and  other  attendants  ; the  reading-desk  was 
covered  with  plates  of  silver.  In  the  Churchwardens'  Ac- 
counts, mention  is  made  of  six  annual  Obits,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  wliieh  various  lands  were  bequeathed,  and  a 
stock  of  eighteen  eows  was  lot  out  to  farm  for  18*.  The 
sum  allotted  for  each  Obit  was  thus  expended  To  the 
parish  priest,  -lit. ; to  our  Ladye’s priest,  3d.  ; to  the  ehamel 
priest,  3d. ; to  the  two  clerks,  id. ; to  the  children  (eboristers), 
3d. , to  the  sexton,  2d.  ; to  the  bellman  2d.  ; for  two  tapers, 
2d.  ; for  oblation,  2d.,  Ac. 
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arches.  The  super-structure,  or  school-room, 
has  been  so  much  modernised,  that  scarcely  a 
vostigo  of  its  ancient  character  remains.  In 
the  contiguous  burial  ground  ii  a very  lino 
widely  spreading  elm,  the  trunk  of  which,  at 
several  feet  above  the  earth,  is  seventeen  feet 
and  a-half  in  circumference.” 

The  present  tower  stands  at  tlje  we.it  end 
of  what  is  now  the  parish  church,  hut  was 
formerly  the  nave.  It  is  a heavy  and  unin- 
teresting structure,  and  was  built  by  the 
parishioners  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
out  of  “ their  stock  in  the  church  box.”* 

It  appears  from  Fuller  that  the  lu-lls  "lit  of 
the  old  tower  were  hung  for  some  years  in  a 
temporary’  frame  of  timber  which  stood  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  chinch yard,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  tower  was  finished,  when, 
:lio  funds  falling  short,  the  good  people  of 
[Waltham  resolved  to  sell  their  bells  to  raise 
lioney, — like  some  “ Vandals  ” of  more  recent 
imes  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,- — so  flint  Waltham, 

‘ which  formerly  had  steeple-less  bells,  had 
iow  a bell-less  steeple. ” It  would  be  unfair  to 
mppresH  the  fact,  that  in  the  very  dark  days 
.vliieli  mark  the  beginning  of  the  present  con- 
ury,  the  inhabitants  of  Waltham  did  their 
>est  to  atone  for  the  faults  of  their  forefathers 
)y  hanging  a new  peal  of  bells  in  the  tower. 

“Some  idea  of  the  former  extent  of  this 
diurch  may  be  conceived  from  st  tting,  that 
ho  ancient  tomb,  considered  to  bo  King 
Tarold's,  was  situated  about  forty  yards  from 
he  present  termination  of  the  building  ; in 
■ho  eastern  part  of  the  original  choir.  This 
tomb  is  described  as  ‘plain,’  in  form,  but  of 
a rich  grey  marble  ; ’ having  sculptured  on 
t ‘ a sort  of  cross  fleury’,  much  descanted  on 
>y  art.’  Fuller  says,  that  it  was  supported  by 
pills  rots,’  one  pedestal  of  which  was  ‘in  his 
twn  possession,’  In  Queon  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
.gardener,  in  the  service  of  Sir  Edward  Denny, 
liscovered,  in  digging,  a large  stone  cofThi,  iu- 
losiug  a corpse,  supposed  to  be  that  of  King 
larold  : but  the  remains,  on  touching,  inoul- 
lered  into  dust.  Near  the  same  spot,  about 
seventy  years  ago,  a second  collin  was  found, 
on  taming  an  ontlre  skeleton  inclosed  in  lead. 


* Tills  “stuck,"  was  an  uzrfrezuto  fn.tii  vnri.nii  sources, 
a tho  Kilo  of  slone,  lead  and  Umlicr  from  tlul  nn'ittiitie 
•ulliHtig* ; but  It  was  clilctly  obi  line  1 by  the  sale  of  the 
ood*  of  a OfollirihiiO'l  l»lont,di>(f  to  this  church,  * onsisiuiif 
f three  i>riests,  three  chorister*,  an  1 two  ncMoiin,  which 
n-*  not  dissolved  until  K-hv.ir  1 the  Sixth's  rci^li.  Two 
amdred  and  sovenly-ono  ounces  of  nltiee,  the  t.nifurty  of 
his  fraternity  (which  had  lx-en  k-ivco  from  contisi  atioii  on 
o.smnt  of  the  avowed  intention  of  the  jJhrisli  to  erect  the 
hove  t wer),  were  sold  for  ii7 1.  lln.  !W  At  the  s.mic  time 
l iny  rich  dresses  were  disjswcil  of,  ineludiii^  a ea|>e  of  cloth 
f Rold  to  Sir  lid  ward  IX-tmy  for  III.  >'s.  !>■'  ; an  1 liv  • otar 
loths  >t  velvet  and  silk,  value  if.  It  is  not  imjir.Kihle  but 
hat  the  bn  thi  rhood  tli:isdes|H.iled  was  that  ot  an  il>*}ntal, 
■ illicit  ha  1 lieen  ori^dnally  founded  within  the  preeinets  of 
hi  monastery  by  the  Abtsit  and  Convent  f W Uham,als«ut 
ic  year  lvls. 


Near  the  Abbey  Mill,  which  ii  still  occu- 
pietl  for  grinding  corn,  m u wide  space  of 
gronn.il,  surrounded  by  small  dwellings,  called 
the  IJramblings,  but  formerly  Koine-land, 
whicli  i i conjecture  l to  have  been  so  called 
from  its  rents  Inti  tig  m former  times  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Holy  See.  On  this 
spot  King  Henry  \ 111.  is  reported  to  have 
had  a small  pleasure  house,  winch  ho  fro 
Tjiieiitly  occupied  on  his  visits  to  Waltham, 
lhe  statute  fair  is  still  held  on  this  piece  of 
land. 

Tito  gateway  and  bridge  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration above  stand  a little  to  the  north  of 
the  Abbey,  dose  above  tho  Ybbcy  Mill.  The 
gateway  i;  of  stone  ; 1 tit  it  litis  been  repaired 
from  time  to  lime  with  bricks  of  various  sizes 
and  hues,  whicli  lend  it  a great  variety  of 
colour,  and  rentier  it  a great  favourite  for  tho 
water-colour  painter.  It  consists  of  two 
pointed  arches,  one  larger  than  the  other. 
The  outer  mouldings  of  the  larger  arch  rest  on 
corbels,  formed  bv  two  demi-angels supporting 
shields,  on  which  were  engraved  the  royal  arms 
of  the  tirno  of  Edward  111.,  viz.,  France  and 
England,  quarterly. 

The  various  streams  of  the  river  Lea  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  said  by’  tradition  to  flow 
in  the  very  same  channels  which  wore  cut  by 
the  great  Alfred,  when  he  turned  aside  tho 
course  of  the  stream,  and  left  the  Danish  fleet 
aground. 

Tho  interior  of  the  church  is  certainly 
striking  for  its  massiveness  rather  than  its 
beauty’.  Passing  under  the  western  tower, 
wo  enter  tho  church  through  a very  handsome 
pointed  arch,  adorned  with  floriated,  crocheted, 
aud  fininled  work,  and  through  a porch  or  ves- 
tibule with  a handsome  groined  roof,  both 
probably  of  the  reign  of  Henry  111. 

The  first  two  and  most  westerly  arches  of 
the  nave  are  pointed  ; but  they  probably  were 
made  to  supersede  the  semicircular  Norman 
originals,  six  in  number,  which  divide  the  main 
body  of  the  church  from  its  side  aides.  the 
columns  Vary  from  each  other  both  in  diameter 
anti  in  ornamentation.  They  tire  thus  de- 
scribed : — “Spiral  grooves  (deeply  cut),  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lwe  to  tho  capital,  diversify 
two  of  these  columns  ; and  two  others  are  sur- 
rounded by  indented  zig-zags,  m successive 
rows  ; — thus  assuming  a strict  similarity  of 
character  with  the  great  columns  of  the  nave  iu 
Durham  Cathedral.  Another  tier  of  large 
irehes,  springing  from  very  short  columns  and 
pilasters,  surmounts  the  former  arches,  on  each 
side  ; except  at  the  west  end,  where,  as  before 
st  ited,  two  of  the  lower  ones  have  boon  altered 
into  the  high-pointed  form,  and  carried  up  to 
the  string-course  of  the  triforium , or  clerestory, 
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which  contains  the  principal  w imlows  that  give 
light  to  the  nave.  These  are  each  fronted  by 
a central  and  two  smaller  arches,  between 
which  and  the  windows  there  is  a narrow  pas- 
sage extending  along  the  sides.  Most  of  the 
mouldings  are  of  the  zig-zag  form,  but  there 
are  some  distinct  variations  of  character.* 
The  length  of  the  church  is  100  feet  ; its 
breadth,  including  the  aisles,  is  about  53 
feet. 

Wo  have  already  said  that  Harold’s  tomb 
stood  several  yards  beyond  the  east  end  of 
the  present  church,  and  that  its  site  is  sub 
Dio,  and  that  his  bones,  if  they  bo  there,  now 
lie  sub  Jove  frvjiJo.  But  besides  the  founder 
Harold,  many  eminent  persons,  in  the  good 
old  palmy  days  of  its  glories,  found  their  last 
resting  place  within  these  monastic  walls. 
“ Hugh  Nevil,  Protho-forester  of  England, 
who  died  ‘full  of  years,’  a. i>.  1222,  accord- 
ing to  Matthew  Palis,  was  buried  here  ‘ un- 
der a noble  engraven  marble  sepulchre  ; 3 not 
the  least  remnant  of  which  is  now  known  to 
exist.  His  son  also,  John  Nevil,  The  successor 
to  his  revenues  and  offices  ; and  Robert  Passe- 
lew,  archdeacon  of  Lewes,  a despised  and  dis- 
carded minion  of  Henry  III. , who  died  at  his 
house  at  Waltham,  in  the  year  1252,  were 
also  among  the  number  of  those  interred  here. 
Near  the  altar  rails  is  a defaced  grey  slab, 
which  is  indented  w'ith  a mitred  figure  ; this, 
with  two  or  three  brass  plates  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s time,  are  the  oldest  memorials  which 
now  remain.” 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  Bennies  did 
not  hold  the  fair  abbey  lands  and  monastic 
buildings  of  Waltham  without  leaving  their 
dust  behind  them  in  its  aisles.  Thus,  if  we 
search  the  parish  registers,  we  find  that  “ Ed- 
ward Benny,  first  and  only  Earl  of  Norwich” 
(of  that  creation),  was  huried  in  this  church  in 
Becember,  1930.  And  near  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle  is  a mural  monument  in  me- 
mory of  Sir  Edward  Benny,  Knt., — “ ‘ Sonn 
of  ye  Right  Honourable  Sr  Anthony  Benny, 
Counsellor  of  Estate  and  Executor  to  King 
Henry  8,  and  of  Joano  Champernon,  his 
wife,’ — and  his  Lady  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Pierce  Edgecombe,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Edge- 
combe, and  ‘ svmtime  Maide  of  Honor  to 
Qveene  Elizabeth,’ — and  who,  ‘ ovt  of  ineane 
Fortvnes  bvt  no  meane  affection,  prodveed 
this  Monvment,  Sir  Edward  was  one  of  the 
Counsel  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  and  governor 
of  Kerry  and  Besmond.  He  died  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1599,  aged  52  years,  and  is  re- 
presented in  plate  armour,  lying  on  his  side: 

* There  is  a ground  plan,  a perspective  view,  . ml  a 

Ifmaditudinal  section,  of  the  interior  of  Waltham  Chureh, 
m Jjritton’s  “ Architectural  Antiquities,”  vol.  Li. 


his  head  is  partly  supported  by  his  helmet, 
and  partly  by  his  left  hand,  the  elbow  resting 
upon  a cushion  ; his  right  hand,  being  brought 
across  the  body,  rests  upon  his  sword.  His 
Lady  has  a ruff  and  close  boddico  , and  kneel- 
ing in  front  are  their  ten  children,  viz.,  four 
boys  and  six  girls.  The  inscription  states, 
that  ‘ this  .Worthy  Knight,  evt  off  like  a 
pleasavnt  frvite  before  perfect  ripeness,’ — was 
‘ religiovs,  -wise,  jvst,  right  valiant,  most 
active,  learnings  frinde,  prides  foe,  kindly 
loviuge,  and  mvtch  beloved  ; ’ and  that  ‘ he 
was  honored  wth  ye  dignitie  of  knighthood,  by 
dve  deserte,  in  yu  Field.’  Over  the  tomb  are 
the  family  arms  (with  quarterings),  viz. , Gu. 
a saltire  Arg.  between  twelve  Crosses  patee 
Or.” 

The  cost  of  the  restorations  recently  eflected 
in  the  old  abbey  church  of  Waltham  has 
exceeded  5000Z.  ; but  the  church  is  now  no 
longer  the  dreary  and  dilapidated  building  that 
we  remember  it  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  Lady  Chapel  has  been  thrown  open  into 
the  body  of  the  church  : the  hideous  old  deal 
pens  called  pews  have  been  replaced  by  oaken 
benches  all  looking  eastward  ; the  windows- 
are  being  gradually  filled  with  painted  glass  , 
and  we  only  wish  that  the  really  fine  effect 
of  the  interior  had  not  been  marred  by  a per- 
fectly flat  and  horizontal  ceiling,  the  dark 
colours  of  winch  only  serve  to  add  a sense  of 
weight  and  oppression,  where  all  should  be 
light  and  graceful. 

Ralph  de  Peverell. 


“A  GRAVE  BISTURBANCE.” 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OE  “ ONCE  A WEEK.” 

Sir, — I am  sorry  to  disturb  Mr.  Arnold’s 
theory  with  respect  to  the  “grave  disturb- 
ance” at  Barbados.  I was  there  in  1850,  and 
dined  with  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  at 
the  last  opening  of  the  vault,  and  I remember 
distinctly  being  informed  that  a simple  pre- 
caution was  taken  when  the  vault  was  closed, 
which  effectually  disposes  of  the  idea  that 
any  external  cause  disturbed  the  coffins.  The 
fioor  of  the  vault  was  covered  with  fine  sand, 
which  was  found  dry  and  unmarked  in  any 
way  whatever,  except  by  the  moving  of  the 
coffins  themselves.  The  general  idea  was, 
that  the  gases  generated  in  the  coffins  were 
the  * 1 moving  cause : ” it  certainly  could  not 
have  been  water,  as  Mr.  Arnold  ingeniously 
conjectures.  Mr.  Arnold  is  quite  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  any  of  the  coffins  were  found 
the  wrong  side  up. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Milker,  Chaplain  R.N. 

H.M.S.  “Hector,”  at  sea,  loth  July,  1S6> 
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The  Mine  telegram  which  tol<  1 u*  tint  th>  ing  over  a precipice  on  their  retvin 
mountain,  whose  proud  summit  had  so  |t»ng  of  them  were  KiigHslimen,  < no  a mem 
defied  tlio  assaults  of  tlie  best  Alpine  climbers,  Alpine  Club  from  its  foumlati  * , w 

had  at  length  been  vanquished,  brought  us  for  his  frequent  \ ictories  over  the 

the  melancholy  news  of  the  fatal  termination  summits,  among  the  first  of  pvhic 

of  the  expedition.  Four  out  of  the  seven  ascent  (together  with  a party  ol 

who  accomplished  the  ascent  perished  by  fall-  travellers)  of  Mont  1 •l  ine  from  St 
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without  guides.  Few  members  of  the  elub 
could  be  more  lamented  than  he  is,  for  Lis 
genial,  kindly  disposition  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him.  The  fourth,  Michel  Croz,  of 
La  Tour  near  Chamonix,  was  one  of  the  best 
guides  in  the  Alps.  Taciturn  and  almost 
sullen  when  oil’  his  work,  he  became  cheerful 
when  on  the  mountain  side,  and  his  spirits 
seemed  positively  to  rise  as  the  difficulties  of 
the  excursion  increased.  No  man  surpassed 
him  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Alps  ; together 
with  the  Oberland  and  the  Pennine  Chain,  he 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  little 
known  Craians,  Tarentaise,  Maurienne,  Cot- 
tians,  and  Dauphine  : besides  this,  his  power 
of  grasping  rapidly  the  topography  of  a strange 
district,  and  his  great  personal  strength,  made 
him  an  invaluable  companion. 

Before  endeavouring  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  accident  happened,  we  will  say  a 
few  words  on  the  general  form  of  the  Matter- 
horn, which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
peak  in  the  Alps. 

It  may  be  roughly  described  as  an  irregular 
five-sided  pyramid,  crowned  by  a block  like 
an  oblong  ridge-roof  cottage.  It  stands  at 
an  angle  in  the  line  of  the  watershed  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  and  is  the  sixth  summit  in 
Europe,  being  14,705  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
the  west  it  is  buttressed  by  a huge  ridge,  which 
joins  it,  like  a curtain  wall  between  tw'o  towers, 
to  the  peak  of  the  Dent  d’Herens  (1 3,714  ft.); 
on  the  north  it  overhangs  the  Zmutt  glacier, 
and  the  valley  of  Zermatt  (Nicolai  Thai)  ; on 
the  south  the  head  of  the  Val  Tournanche  ; 
on  the  east  is  the  great  plateau,  from  ten  to 
eleven  thousand  feet  in  height,  connecting  it 
with  the  Breithorn  and  the  rest  of  the  Monte 
Ilosa  range.  Of  the  five  edges,  or  aretes , as 
they  are  technically  called,  of  the  pyramid, 
one  falls  rapidly  down  to  the  ridge  running 
towards  the  Dent  d’Herens  ; the  next  (going 
northward)  soon  terminates  in  tremendous 
precipices  over  the  Zmutt  glacier  ; the  end  of 
the  third  is  the  Ilornli,  a well-knouTn  excur- 
sion for  visitors  from  Zermatt  ; the  fourth 
comes  down  to  the  plateau  in  the  direction  of 
the  St.  Theodule  Pass  ; and  the  fifth,  the  least 
defined,  is  an  offshoot  from  the  first,  a little 
below  the  foot  of  the  great  house-like  block, 
and  falls  down  towards  the  Yal  Tournanche. 
Nos.  i.  and  iv.  may  be  considered  as  the  lines 
of  the  watershed,  and,  together  with  v.,  are 
visible  from  near  Breuil,  a village  in  the  last- 
named  valley. 

Bidge  No.  i.  is  the  only  one  which  seems 
to  offer  a road  to  the  summit,  and  has  hitherto 
been  the  route  followed  almost  universally  in 
the  different  assaults  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  mountain.  In  fact,  we  know  of 


only  one  exception,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  in  January,  1802,  by  Mr.  T.  Kennedy, 
who  thought  that  No.  in.,  when  covered  by 
snow,  might  be  practicable.  He  was,  how- 
ever, foiled  by  the  seventy  of  the  weather 
and  the  shortness  of  the  days.  The  first 
serious  attack  upon  the  mountain  was  made 
by  Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr.  V.  Hawkins, 
in  1800,  and  an  account  of  it  is  given  by  the 
former  in  “ Vacation  Tourists”  for  that  year, 
a work  from  which  we  have  had  Messrs.  Long- 
man's permission  to  borrow  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke’s 
beautiful  engraving  of  “ this  paragon  of  moun- 
tains as  to  form,”  with  which  this  article  is 
illustrated.  They  started  from  Breuil,  and 
after  ascending  to  the  deep  notch,  where  the 
curtain  wall  joins  the  lower,  attacked  the  first 
ridge.  Want  of  time  compelled  them  to  re- 
turn, we  believe,  even  before  they  reached  the 
point  formed  by  the  union  of  i.  and  v.* 

Since  then  several  attempts  have  been 
made  ; some  by  Professor  Tyndall,  others  by 
Mr.  Whymper,  the  sole  survivor  of  this  ill- 
fated  party  ; but  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
getting  higher  than  within  some  seven  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  summit.  Up  as  far  as  the 
above-named  notch,  there  is  no  particular 
difficulty  ; but  when  once  that  is  left  and  the 
peak  itself  assailed,  the  character  of  the  work 
changes,  and  almost  every  step  requires  the 
utmost  skill,  nerve,  and  strength.  Gullies, 
slippery  with  ice,  have  to  be  climbed ; narrow 
ridges  crossed  ; projecting  pinnacles  rounded  ; 
steep  crags  scaled  ; in  fact,  there  is  hardly 
any  variety  of  rock-climbing  which  is  not 
found  here,  and  the  danger  is  increased  by 
the  constant  liability  to  showers  of  stones  from 
the  cliffs  above. 

In  1SG2  Mr.  Whymper  had  a narrow  escape 
of  losing  his  life  on  the  mouutain.  He  had 
left  a tent  on  a former  attack  just  above  the 
notch  (at  or  near  which  it  has  been  latterly 
usual  to  pass  the  night),  .and  while  waiting 
for  his  guides  to  repeat  the  attempt,  set  off 
one  day  to  visit  it.  As  he  had  already  been 
six  times  over  the  ground,  he  went  alone,  in- 
tending to  return  before  nightfall.  Seduced 
by  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  he  determined 
on  sleeping  in  his  tent,  and  next  morn- 
ing, tempted  by  the  fine  wreather,  he  climbed 


* It  is  no  wonder,  and  perhaps  very  fortunate,  that  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  was  contented  witli  an  “ inspection  ” of  the 
Matterhorn.  “To  my  right,  ’ he  writes  in  18S1,  “rose  the 
mystical  pinnacle  of  the  Matterhorn,  which  from  a certain 
point  here  attains  its  maximum  sharpness,  it  drew  my  eyes 
towards  it  with  irresistible  fascination  as  it  shimmered  in  the 
blue  atmosphere,  too  preoccupied  with  heaven  to  think  even 
with  contempt  on  the  designs  of  a son  of  earth  to  reach 
its  inviolate  crest."  In  another  place  he  says  “the  ascent 
of  this  mountain  is  not  likely  to  he  a matter  of  mere  amuse- 
ment. After  climbing  for  some  hours,  my  friend  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) thought  it  wise  to  halt  so  as  to  secure  our  retreat ; 
for  none  of  us  knew  what  di faculties  the  descent  might 
reveal." 
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on  and  on  until  he  reaelml  a point  higher 
than  had  been  attained  before.  On  his  return 
to  the  tent,  he  unfortunately  left  his  axe 
there,  thinking  that  it  would  not  1>«  iwqujrftd 
in  the  easy  descent,  to  Hreiiil.  I nfortiSfeately 
Home  steps,  which  he  had  cut  during  hi* 
ascent,  along  a vnnUnr,  or  gully,  filled  with 
hard  snow,  h id  licen  partly  melted  away  by 
the  heat,  and  in  tuining  an  awkward  e nm  r 
his  foot  slipped  and  ho  slid  rapidly  down- 
wards, vainly  endeavouring  t*  stop  himself. 
Presently  ho  struck  against  some  projecting 
rocks,  to  which  lie  endeavoured  to  cling,  but 
without  success;  then  lie  was  huriiel  on, 
bounding  from  side  to  side  of  the  gully,  until 
lie  was  again  dashed  against  some  rough  locks., 
at  which  lie  clutched  with  the  energy  of 
despair,  and  providentially'  maintaining  his 
hold,  stopped  a little  above  the  brink  of  an 
awful  precipice.  His  bead  was  laid  open,  bo 
was  bruised  and  cut  all  over,  and  literally 
covered  in  bis  own  blood.  Happily  he  lift'd 
strength  enough  to  cl  nnher  up  to  a place  of 
comparative  safety',  when  Ire  fainted  from  the 
effects  of  tin'  shock  and  loss  of  blood.  After 
some  time  ho  recovered  sufficiently  to  make 
his  way  hack  to  his  inn.  b ortunat- ly’  no  ill 
results  followe  1 from  this  extraordinary’ 
escape,  as  lie  has  shown  by’  his  numerous 
exploits  in  the  Alps  during  the  bust  three 
years,  and  Ins  thud  victory  over  the  nioiin- 
tiin.  lie,  however,  became  convinced  tbit 
the  difficulties  of  tile  last  few  hundred  feet 
would  bo  so  great,  that  the  apparently  im- 
practicable third  m\'U  was  worth  a trial. 
Accordingly’,  on  the  13th  of  July  last,  ac- 
companied by  the  Rev  C.  Hudson,  Lord  F. 
Douglas,  Mr.  lladow,  and  with  Michel  Croz 
and  two  of  the  Taugwalds  as  guides,  he 
started  from  Zermatt  with  the  intention  of 
making  a reconnais- mcc.  The  party  passed 
the  night  on  the  Hbrnli  urr/e,  near  the  foot 
of  the  peak;  started  at  3’ 10  a in.  next  morn- 
ing, and  finding  the  ascent  easier  than  they 
expected,  reached  the  summit  at  il  p.  in. 
After  passing  an  hour  there,  they  commenced 
the  descent  ; and  while  crossing  a slippery 
slope  of  snow,  broken  here  an  1 there  by  rock, 
some  two  hundred  feet  below  tbo  summit,  one 
of  the  party — either  the  leading  guide,  Croz, 
or  Mr  lladow,  who  was  next  to  him — slipp'd 
and  began  to  slide  downwards;  by  this  me  i is 
four  of  the  party  in  all,  l iv.,  the  guide,  and 
M essr.s.  lladow,  Douglas,  ail  1 Hu  Ison,  lost 
tboir  footing ; the  other  three  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing themselves,  but  unhappily  the  rope  was 
unable  to  bear  the  strain  upon  it,  and  snapped 
asunder.  Consequently  these  four  slid  down 
to  the  edgo  of  a preeipice,  and  then  fell  from 
rock  to  rock,  until,  after  a descent  of  nearly 
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four  thou«.aml  feet,  three  of  them  were  dulled 
upon  the  snow-lieM  below’.  T e body  of  the 
fourth,  Dud  F Douglas,  had  not  be.  n found 
at  the  da'o  of  the  last  advices  from  /.  ruritt. 

A few  words  may’  lie  said  in  conclusion 
upon  tbo  up  fecial  dangers  to  which  the  monii- 
t .-miner  is  exposed.  file  o are  mainly  f nir  : 
avalanches,  snow  slopes,  [ recipices,  and  con- 
cealed crevasses. 

'lbe  first  may  be  either  great  masses  of 
louse  snow  , or  showers  of  bmk.  u ice  or  stones.  j 
rile  former  can  Imj  avoided  by  t iking  tlm  pre- 
caution of  waiting  till  new-fallen  show  bis 
bad  time  to  consolidate  ; those  that  fall  in 
summer  are  of  no  great  exten’,  and  aru  only 
to  lie  dreaded  when  they’  sweep  a slope,  with 
precipices  or  a broken  glacier  below.  Ry 
one  of  thise  was  caused  the  fatal  accident 
on  Mont  lilanc  in  1 s5t),  when  three  guides 
of  a party  were  swept  away’  and  entombed  in 
a crevasse  on  the  Grand  Fl.iteau.  Hie  latter 
aru  always  dangerous  on  certain  mountains, 
especially’  in  particular  states  of  the  weather. 
Tbo  worst  enemy  is  undonbt  dly  a strep  snow- 
slope.  'Pile  dangers  of  this  are  two-fold.  If 
the  surface  be  bar  i,  the  traveller,  by  an  un- 
lucky’ accident,  may  slip  front  the  st  ps  ; ;f 
umopod,  1m  cm  hardly  cheek  himself ; and 
if  roped,  unless  the  steps  be  largo  and  bia 
companions  thoroughly  competent  moun- 
taineers, be  tftiy  drag  tbo  whole  party  down 
with  him  to  destruction  ; for  too  often  these 
slopes  are  abruptly  terminated  by  precipitous 
dills  or  yawning  chasms  in  the  ice.  They  thus 
form  hoots,  down  which  the  unfortunate 
victims  are  hurried  to  a Rightful  death.  The 
other  danger  is  even  worse,  because  hardly 
any  care  or  skill  can  quite  avoid  it.  When 
the  snow  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  by  d ly 
an  l the  frost  by  night  for  a considerable 
period  of  the  summer,  the  surface  is  converted 
into  hard  ice  : then,  when  a change  in  the 
weather  brings  a fresh  fall  of  miow,  the  new 
layer  dues  not  “ hind  ” with  the  old,  hut  rests 
like  a cunt  upon  it.  Then,  if  equilibrium  be 
disturbed,  either  by  a slight  slip  or  even  by 
the  mere  weight  of  tile  travellers,  the  mass 
slides  oil",  and  rushes  downwards  with  a 
vicious  hiss  that  curdles  the  blood  of  those 
who  loar  it.  Few  mountaineers  have  not  had 
curse  to  hate  this  sound,  either  from  lire  re- 
membrance of  actual  peril,  or  from  having 
hal  to  abandon  exnediti  ms  when,  though 
everything  else  was  favouf abl|,  the  warning 
note,  like  the  sn  ike’s  rattle,  sh  ove  i danger 
n ir.  In  1S.V.I,  Mr.  'Puckett  and  his  guides 
had  the  narrowest  possible  escape  fr-mi  being 
borne  off  by’  cue  of  these  slips  ; the  snow 
hreakin » away  below  and  on  . ich  side  of 
i thorn,  while  the  piece  on  u lieh  they  stood 
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remained  firm.  In  1804,  Professor  Tyndall 
and  four  others  were  hurried  down  the  slope 
of  the  Piz  Mortaratsch,  and  escaped  as  by  a 
miracle,  stopping  just  before  they  came  to  some 
precipices.  In  1800,  three  travellers  with  a 
guide  were  killed  in  descending  from  the  Col  dn 
G&mt  to  Counnayeur,  mainly  owing  to  this.* 
And  now  the  list  is  closed  with  that  fearful 
calamity  which  has  so  nearly  carried  oil’  Mr. 
Whymper,  and  has  been  fatal  to  four  of  his 
party.  Mr.  Whymper  himself,  as  we  have 
said,  and  Mr.  Birkbeck,  were  both  seriously 
injured  by  slipping  down  hard  slopes  of  ice. 

The  danger  of  falling  while  climbing  on 
rocks  is  small,  if  the  rope  be  used,  because, 
though  one  may  slip,  the  rest  of  the  party  is 
almost  sure  to  be  sufficiently  well  planted  to 
hold  him  up  ; but  to  the  solitary  traveller,  as 
has  unhappily  been  often  shown,  there  is 
often  great  danger,  especially  during  a descent. 
Accidents  from  concealed  crevasses  ought  never 
to  happen,  if  the  rope  bo  sound  and  the 
traveller  insist  on  using  it  as  soon  as  the  snow 
is  reached  ; a precaution,  however,  which  is 
strangely  neglected  even  by  the  best  guides. 
Through  neglect  of  this,  Mr.  Watson  perished 
on  a glacier  in  the  Tyrol  ; a Russian  gentle- 
man on  the  Findelen  glacier  near  Zermatt  j a 
pasteur  was  lost  on  the  Trift  glacier,  near 
Saas  ; and  another,  last  year,  on  the  Grand 
Plateau  of  Mont  Blanc  ; and  few  mountaineers 
cannot  remember  a narrow  escape. 

T.  G.  Boxney. 

SAVE  ME  FROM  MY  FRIEND. 

He  has  added  the  one  thing  more ; he  has 
piled  the  last  metaphorical  straw  upon  this 
poetical  camel’s  fabulous  back,  and  I will  ex- 
pose him.  His  name,  is  Stephen  Hopkins,  his 
residence  London,  his  profession  fluctuating, 
his  appearance  prepossessing.  He  is  an  amiable 
viper,  who,  if  wanned  in  your  bosom,  will  stiug 
you  in  a fit  of  absence,  or  rather  he  resembles 
a petted  calf,  who,  having  grown  into  a bullock, 
gores  bis  old  playmate  in  the  ribs  out  of  affec- 
tion. To  mental  awkwardness,  which  perhaps 
ho  cannot  help,  be  adds  a physical  weakness, 
which  he  can  help,  for  half  his  blunders  might 
he  avoided  if  he  would  only  wear  spectacles. 
He  is  the  most  short-siglited  man  I ever  met 

* This  is  the  most  probable  aeeomit  of  the  accident the 
travellers  were  descending  the  roekv  spur  on  the  south  side 
of  the  pass.  At  one  plaee  this,  in  some  seasons,  is  broken 
by  a snow  slope,  ah.ng  the  erest  of  whieh  the  path  lies. 
The  travellers  appear  to  have  been  fatigued,  and  the  guides 
were  improperly  tied  to  them.  Either  on  the  ridge  itself 
or  a little  below  it,  a slip  must  have  been  made  ; probably 
the  snow  gave  way  and  the  guides  were  unable  to  check  the 
party.  The  writer,  after  seeing  the  spot,  when  the  loeal 
conditions  were  very  similar,  thinks  the  aecident  would  not 
have  happened  had  not  the  travellers  been  exhausted  and 
the  guides  improperly  attached. 


with,  unable  to  distinguish  a fellow-creature 
from  a tree  at  twelve  paces’  distance,  yet  no 
one  can  persuade  him  to  use  anything  hut  a 
single  eye-glass,  an  useful  implement  enough  to 
men  who  can  fix  it,  but  a vaiu  pretence  round 
the  neck  of  ono  who,  like  Hopkins,  has  no 
eyebrow.  To  see  a man  perpetually  endea- 
vouring to  glaze  his  light  eye,  and  invariably 
failing,  is  of  itself  trying  to  a nervotist organiza- 
tion, but  I stood  that.  In  early  Eton  days 
he  came  straight  out  of  the  Christopher  with  a 
flask  of  rum  shrub,  which  I had  fagged  him  to  get 
for  me,  in  his  hand,  and  walking  up  to  a pass- 
ing master,  offered  him.  the  forbidden  nectar, 
saying,  “ Here  you  are,  Stesso,”  taking  him  in 
his  blindness  for  me,  whereby  I got  flogged, 
and  degraded  to  a lower  form  : but  I forgave 
him.  At  college  he  made  an  exactly  similar 
blunder  on  the  occasion  of  the  St.  Januarius 
steeple  - chases,  which  the  authorities  were 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  suppress,  stopping 
the  Dean,  who  was  occupying  the  place  I had 
filled  the  moment  before  on  the  hall  steps, 
and  offering  to  lay  against  my  horse,  provided 
I rode  it  myself,  and  the  consequent  investiga- 
tion led  to  my  rustication.  I forgave  him 
that  too. 

I lost  sight  of  him  for  a short  period,  and 
prospered.  I loved,  my  suit  was  acceptable, 
and  marriage  followed  suit.  Twenty-two  is 
now-a-days  considered  an  early  age  for  a man 
to  marry,  but  my  first  wife  was  considerably 
my  senior,  so  that  the  management  of  our 
domestic  affairs  was  not  entirely  confided  to 
1 my  inexperienced  hands.  Indeed,  as  the  lady 
brought  me  a considerable  fortune,  her  friends, 
not  understanding  liow  friendship  with  a lady 
older  than  oneself  should  ripen  into  love, 
meanly  suspected  me  of  mercenary  feelings, 
and  persuaded  her  to  allow  her  property  to  be 
screwed  up  pretty  tightly.  I may  mention 
that  this  arrangement  was  not  conducive  to 
connubial  felicity  ; it  is  humiliating  to  have 
to  blarney  one’s  wife  whenever  one  wants  a 
hundred  poimds  or  so.  However,  she  was 
generous  enough  during  the  first  few  months 
of  our  marriage  ; but  alas  ! while  she  was  still  a 
bride,  I took  her  to  the  Easter  ball  at  Rich- 
mond, near  which  place  we  were  residing,  and 
there  I met  Hopkins. 

“Introduce  me  to  some  one,  old  fellow,” 
said  he  ; “I  know  nobody.” 

“ With  pleasure,”  said  I,  turning  to  where 
my  wife  sat.  “Mr.  Hopkins,  Mrs. ” 

Hopkins  managed  to  keep  his  eyeglass  up 
some  three  seconds  longer  than  usual,  so  that 
he  unfortunately  had  a good  view'  of  my  wife. 

“ 1 knew  your  son  at  college,”  said  he, 
sinking  into  a seat  beside  her. 

Poor  Dura  never  forgot  that  error. 
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“ So  your  friends  take  mo  for  your  mother, 
do  they  ? It  is  evident  what  you  married  mo 
for,”  she  would  say  when  not  pleased  ; ami 
the  money  market  was  so  tight?  ! Well,  1 for- 
gave him  that  too,  ami  it  was  a simple  matter 
of  chance,  not  of  design,  that  wo  did  not  meet 
again  for  live  years.  At  that  limn  I was  in 
the  ambitious  stage,  and  desirous  of  having  a 
finger  in  the  national  pie  ; and  as  Hopkins  was 
badly  oil",  and  without  occupation  just  then,  I 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  throw  the  eh  men  of 
earning  a few  guineas  in  his  way.  So  1 en- 
gaged him  as  a professional  canvasser  on  my 
side,  and  took  him  down  to  Uufblew  the  same 
evening. 

“ You  will  only  got  a guinea  a day,”  l ex- 
plained to  him,  |‘  but  still,  if  you  have  nothing 
else  to  do  just  at  present,  that  is  better  than 
nothing.  ” 

“ Hotter  than  nothing,  indeed  ! ” he  replied, 
with  enthusiasm.  “ M by,  a guinea  a day  is 
three  hundred  and  sixty-jive  guineas  a year  ! ” 
Ah  if  it  was  my  intention  to  stand  for  Uufblew 
permanently  without  ever  getting  seated  ! 

I thought  at  first  Shat  I lmd  secured  an 
electioneering  genius;  all  awkwardness  seemed 
to  have  departed  from  Hopkins,  and  he  went 
about  arguing,  cajoling,  drinking}  foreboding, 
laughing,  crying,  always  with  the  right  people, 
and  so  cleverly',  that  he  had  been  two  days  at 
work  before  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  mo 
what  my  political  views  were. 

“Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Tubbs  yet?”  I 
asked  him  one  morning. 

“ No.  Who  is  she  ! ” lie  replied. 

“The  most  important  person  in  Uufblew  ; 
I have  been  making  abject  love  to  her  ever 
since  we  camo  down,  and  1 llutter  myself  that 
I have  produced  an  impression.  Still,  a very 
little  offends  her,  so  you  must  bo  on  your 
guard  in  case  you  meet  her.” 

“There  is  a Mr.  Tubbs,  1 sfnppofte  1 ” 

“ L presume  that  she  does  keep  a voting 
machine,  dignitied  by  tho  title  of  husband, 
but  he  is  of  no  consequence  whatever.” 

In  fact,  tho  candidate  who  secured  Mrs. 
Tubbs’s  good  will  was  pretty  sure  of  election  ; 
her  husband  was  the  largest  miller,  brewer, 
coinfaetor,  and  banker  in  that  p.irt  of  tho 
world  ; anti  when  Mrs.  Tubbs  pointed  out  a 
political  path,  all  her  subjects,  froil  Mr. 
Tubbs  himself  to  t ho  man  who  fed  the  hopper 
and  the  clerk  behind  the  ledger,  lud  to  follow 
it,  or  she  would  know  the  reason  why.  Nor 
was  her  influence  confined  to  those  who  were 
directly  dependent  upon  her  for  their  daily- 
bread,  she  was  a large  customer  at  tho  Bufolew 
shops,  and  every  tradesman  in  the  place  knew 
that  it  he  voted  against  Mrs.  Tubbs’s  candi- 
date, neither  that  imperious  lady,  nor  any  of 
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her  numerous  belongings,  would  over  buy 
anything  of  him  again.  Let  the  tight  be  any- 
thing of  a close  one,  and  Mrs.  luhhs  had  tho 
borough  in  her  pocket.  lint  Mrs.  Tubbs, 
though  ho  powerful,  had  human  weaknesses, 
and  one  of  them  was  her  love  for  her  children; 
wherever  she  went,  a whole  bevy-  of  the  little 
things  surrounded  f«rr.  You  can  trowel  the 
flattery  on  to  a lady’s  cliil  Iren,  when  if.  would 
be  ill-breeding  to  plaster  any  more  upon  h<  r- 
self,  and  this  was  a point  upon  which  I laid 
gn  at  stre-s  wuh  Hopkins.  “All  is  going  well 
at  present,  so  leave  her  to  mo  if  you  can  ; hut 
should  you  meet  her  unexpectedly,  pay  atten- 
tion to  tho  children,”  1 said;  and  my  friend 
promised  to  go  all  lengths,  even  as  far  as  j ip, 
if  it  were  needful,  in  my  cause. 

There  was  a public  promenade  at  Uufblew, 
whero  the  militia  band  played  on  alternate 
afternoons  to  tho  gentoelity  and  gentility  who 
paraded  up  and  dow  n like  peacocks,  and  whero 
I thought  it  politic  to  appear  ; and  so,  after  a 
hard  morning’s  canvassing,  and  about  two 
score  of  luncheons,  I went  ami  strolled  arm-in- 
arm with  Hopkins  amidst  tho  groups.  There 
was  an  Italian  boy  with  a very  amusing  and 
clever  monkey,  dressed  in  a piuk  muslin  frock 
ami  velvet  bodice,  who  seemed  to  bo  much 
excited  by  the  music.  The  Italian’s  game 
was  to  pretend  to  lose  the  little  creature,  who 
was  so  tamo  and  funny  that  many  people  fra- 
ternised with  it,  and  of  course  gave  some  trifle 
to  the  owner.  I amused  mySelf  with  watching 
this  little  by-play,  wdiile  Hopkins  left  mi  for  a 
minute  to  speak  to  some  friend,  and  we 
walked  on  again.  Presently  we  camo  full 
upon  a portly  and  voluminous  dame. 

“ Hopkins,  Hopkins  ! ” I cried,  “ have  you 
got  your  eyeglass  fixed  ? ’’ 

“ Yes  ; why  ? ” 

“ This  is  Mrs.  Tubbs.” 

I introduced  my  friend,  and  we  hovered 
about  the  lady  and  her  family,  pay  mg  her  a 
court  wh  cli  I imagine  that  few-  English 
women  have  received  off  the  stage  siuce  tho 
days  of  Elizabeth. 

“ Where  is  Emma  ?”  said  the  lady,  inter- 
rupting me  in  the  middle  of  a somewhat  high- 
flown  compliment.  “ Emma  ! where  has  tho 
child  got  to  f ” 

” Here  she  is  ; come  along,  my  little  dar- 
ling,” cried  Hopkii  s,  who  ha  1 heard  the  ma-  II 
ternal  voice,  an  1 remembered  my  injunction  ; , 

and  as  life  spoke  he  came  up  to  Mrs.  1’uhb-, 
leading  by  the  hand — the  monkey  ! 

'*  How  dare ” Mrs.  Tubbs  began,  hist 

her  rage  was  such  that  she  could  not  arti  u- 
late.  As  for  ever  being  returned  for  Uufblew, 

I might  just  as  well  oppose  Lord  Palmerston 
for  Tiverton. 
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Well,  after  a while  I forgave  Hopkins  yet 
again,  only  as  his  extreme  shortsightedness 
and  obstinacy  in  not  wearing  glasses  renders 
him  as  easy  to  cut  as  a boiled  fowl,  I could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  passing  by  on 
the  other  side  whenever  I met  him  ; not,  I 
protest,  from  any  feeling  of  enmity,  but 
merely  out  of  precaution.  I had  tried  the 
good  Samaritan’s  system  with  him,  it  had 
failed,  so  now  I pursued  the  Levite’s ; in 
vain.  My  first  wife  had  been  dead  for  some 
years  : I took  a second,  but  no  one  could  now 
say  that  I married  for  money,  oh,  no  ; the 
Lady  Augusta  had  a Roman  nose,  and  pro- 
tracted pedigree,  but  no  fortune,  and  I pro- 
mised myself  that  I would  not  play  second 
fiddle  this  time.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May  ; 
1 stood  in  the  exhibition  room  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  before  an  historical  picture,  and  was 
expounding  the  story  of  it  to  my  lady  wife 
and  certain  of  her  noble  relations,  when  I was 
suddenly  startled  by  a slap  on  the  back,  and 
the  voice  of  Hopkins  cried, — “ Ah  ! my  boy, 
I have  not  seen  you  for  an  age.  Let  me  con- 
gratulate you,  old  fellow.  How’s  the  new 
missis  ? ” 

Lady was  so  offended  by  this  piece  of 

vulgarity  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  that  it 
was  months  before  1 could  restore  her  equan- 
imity, and  by  the  time  I had  succeeded  she 
had  established  a sort  of  indescribable  supre- 
macy in  the  household  (my  married  readers 
well  know  what  I mean)  which  has  brought 
it  about  that  I am  playing  second  fiddle  in 
this  domestic  concert  also. 

Hopkins  perceived  that  he  had  put  his  foot 
in  it  at  the  time,  and  was  so  distressed,  and 
called  himself  such  dreadful  names,  that  I once 
more  forgave  him. 

But  my  patience  was  well  well-nigh  spent, 
now  it  is  thoroughly  exhausted  ; Stephen 
Hopkins  is  no  longer  my  friend,  but  my  foe  ; 
he  has  caused  the  finger  of  scorn  to  be  pointed 
at  me  throughout  the  county  ; it  is  his  fault 
that  at  our  public  dinners  they  drink  the 
health  of  honest  John  Bull,  and  couple  my 
name  with  the  toast ! Let  me  explain.  I am 
now  middle-aged,  I am  very  stout,  and  I re- 
side upon  an  estate  1 have  in  Norfolk.  Last 
year  I sent  some  beasts  I was  very  proud  of  to 
our  agricultural  show,  where  they  attracted 
great  attention,  and  I was  engaged  in  pointing 
out  their  beauties  to  Lord  Exmore  and  a select 
circle,  when  I received  a violent  poke  in  the 
ribs,  and,  looking  round,  saAv  my  bete  noir, 
Hopkins,  with  his  useless  glass  dangling  as 
usual,  and  his  unspeculative  eyes  glaring  in 
my  direction,  acting  cicerone  to  a party  of 
ladies. 

“ This,”  said  he,  “ is  the  beast  that  has  got 


the  first  prize,”  indicating  me,  and  not  the 
animal  which  stood  close  by  me.  “ Observe 
the  straightness  of  his  hack,  and  look  at  the 
meat  on  his  ribs.  Firm,  you  see,”  here  came 
another  terrific  poke,  “ quite — halloa  ! ” 

For  when  I saw  all  the  people  about  me 
tittering,  and  Lord  Exmore  himself  hardly  able 
to  refrain  from  bursting  right  out,  I lost  all 
patience,  and  snatching  the  aggressive  umbrella 
from  Hopkins’s  hand,  I broke  it  across  my 
knee,  and  tossed  the  mangled  remains  away, 
an  action  which,  as  he  really  thought  that  he 
was  poking  the  ox  which  he  had  seen  before 
him  while  his  eyeglass  stuck,  must  have  sur- 
prised him  not  a little.  When  he  had  found 
and  applied  that  instrument,  and  so  dis- 
covered what  he  had  done,  and  to  whom,  he 
shouted  “Kismet!”  and  fairly  turned  and 
fled. 

But  I have  been  the  laughing-stock  of 
Norfolk  ever  since,  for  jokes  are  rare  in  the 
country,  and  “ once  a butt  always  a butt  ” is 
the  rule  there  ; so  whenever  1 appear  at  the 
cover  side,  1 am  asked  some  fifty  times  over 
how  much  meat  I have  on  my  ribs,  whether  I 
have  been  exhibiting  myself  lately,  why  I do 
not  wear  my  prize  medal.  And  at  public 
dinners  they  propose  the  health  of  honest 
John  Bull,  as  I said  above,  and  shriek,  and 
thump,  and  break  wine-glasses,  until  I return 
thanks. 

I will  never  forgive  Stephen  Hopkins, 
never  ; unless  indeed  he  repent,  and  do 
penance,  and  wear  spectacles. 

Lewis  Hough. 


NOTES  ON  AMATEUR  ACTORS. 

Part  I. 

In  taking  account  of  certain  amateurs  who 
have  from  time  to  time  played  at  being  players, 
— strutted  and  fretted  upon  the  stage,  not  for 
dear  life,  but  out  of  pure  love  of  strutting  and 
fretting — donned  Richard’s  hunch  or  Hamlet’s 
inky  cloak,  and  “'stormed  and  straddled, 
stamped  and  stared, 

To  show  the  world  how  Garrick  did  not  act — 

an  old  story,  which  narrates  how  Oliver  Crom- 
well once,  in  his  salad  days,  trod  the  hoards, 
and  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  or  struck 
them  to  the  soul  by  the  cunning  of  his  art, 
may  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  repetition  .and 
some  consideration. 

In  Mr.  Dodsley’s  Collection  of  Old  Plays, 

‘ ‘ Lingua  ; or,  the  Combat  of  the  Tongue  and 
the  Five  Senses  for  Superiority,”  is,  on  the 
authority  of  Winstanley,  ascribed  to  Anthony 
Brewer,  an  author  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L,  and  also  produced  “The  C’ountrie 
Girl”  (1047),  a comedy,  and  “The  Love-Sick 
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King,  an  English  Tragical  History,  with  tho 
Life  and  Death  of  Cartesmunda,  the  Fair  Nun 
of  Winchester”  (1055).  “ Lingua,”  though 

it  is  described  as  “ A l’leasant  Comedie,”  is 
rather  a Masque,  or  Morality,  and  represents  a 
contention  among  the  Senses  for  the  possession 
of  a crown.  The  play  is  said  to  have  Lie  it 
pitrformed  at  Cambridge  when  Oliver  Crom- 
well, then  undergraduate  of  Sidney  College, 
played  the  part  of  An-tus,  or  Touch,  lhis 
could  hardly  have  been  the  first  production  of 
“ Lingua”  on  the  stage,  however,  its  the  play 
was  in  print  at  least  as  early  as  160f,  and  was 
clearly  a i>opular  work  enough,  six  editions  of  it 
having  been  published  at  various  dates  previous 
to  1057.  Cromwell  was  not  entered  at  Cams 
biidgo  until  1G10,  when  lie  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  his 
performance  of  'Audits  took  place,  if  at  all, 
during  his  school-days  at  Huntingdon,  and 
before  he  went  up  to  the  University. 

'Audits  is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  this 
very  curious  play.  1 1 is  dress  is  thus  described  : 

“ A dark-coloured  satin  mantle  over  a pair  of 
silk  bases  ; a garland  of  bays  mixed  witli  white 
ami  red  rosea  ; upon  a black  grogr.tm,  a faul- 
ehion,  buskins,  «ke.”  In  an  early  scene  ho 
finds  tile  crown,  which  is  the  subject  of  con- 
tention among  the  Various  characters.  Ho 
exchums — 

Do  I not  sleep  anil  dream  of  this  good  luck,  ha  ! . . . 
No,  1 am  awake  and  Mel  it  now  : 

Mercury,  ail’s  mino  own  : here's  none  to  cry  half's 
mine  .... 

Was  ever  man  so  fortunate  as  I 1 

and  then  proceeds,  probably  tearing  away  his 
gar  laud  : 

Roses  and  bays  pack  hence  : this  crown  .and  rohe 
My  hows  and  body  circles  and  invests; 

How  gallantly  ii  fits  mu  ; sure  the  slave 
Measured  my  head  that  wrought  this  coronet. 

They  lie  that  say  complexions  cannot  change  : 

My  blood’s  ennobled,  and  1 am  transformed 
Onto  the  sacred  temper  of  a king. 

MetlmiKH  l hear  my  noble  parasites 
Sliiing  me  Cicsar,  or  great  Alexander; 

Licking  my  Wet,  and  wondering  where  1 got  I 

This  precious  ointment  : how  my  pace  is  mended  ! 
How  princely  do  I speak  ! how  sirup  1 threaten  ! 
Peasants,  I’ll  enrh  your  head.-dr-mg  impudence, 

And  make  you  tremble  when  the  {ton  roars, 

Ye  cartnbred  worms!  kc.,  Ac. 

If  Cromwell  played  Tact  ns,  of  course  lie 
spoke  this  speech  ; and,  speaking  it — declare  the 
good  people  who  delight  in  tracing  “ mighty 
contests  ” back  to  “ trivial  things,”  and 
moreover  see  so  very  much  further  into  mile- 
stones than  their  neighbours — his  soul  was  at 
once  tired  with  a guilty  ambition.  Ho  was 
‘‘excited  from  the  possession  of  an  imaginary 
crown  to  stretch  his  views  to  that  of  a real 
one,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  ho  was 


contented  to  wade  through  seas  of  blood,  and 
‘ shut  the  gates  of  uiercy  on  mankind.  ’ " Thus 
occurred  the  original  bending  of  the  twig 
which  was  subsequently  to  result  m the  in- 
clining of  the  whole  tree.  Si  runs  thu  story 
— u curious  one  and  old,  dllficult  to  trace  to 
its  source  ; 11  too  vague,”  as  a critic  says  of  it, 
“ to  bo  depended  upon,  and  too  ridicul  Tus 
either  to  establish  or  refute.”  It  is  very  well 
to  consider  tile  child  a.s  the  father  of  the  man  ; 
but  still  it  is  possible  to  father  too  much  upon 
the  child.  The  legend  is  set  forth  here  as 
some  excuse  for  registering  Cromwell’s  name 
in  a list  of  amateur  players  of  note.  We  turn 
to  others  whose  right  to  l>e  so  enrolled  can  he 
more  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Milton  wrote  his  “ Conius  ” for  an  amateur 
performance  at  Ludlow  Castle  by  the  sons  and 
daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Bridgewater.  The 
masque  was  founded  upon  a real  occurrence. 
Travelling  through  I ley  wood  Forest  in  Here- 
fordshire, Lady  Alice  Egort-on  was  accidentally 
separated  from  her  brothers,  and  for  a time 
benighted  and  lost.  On  this  slight  incident 
the  poet  built  his  beautiful  “ Counts. ” Appro- 
priate music  was  added  by  Henry  Lawes,  w ho 
was  clerk  of  the  cheque  and  of  the  private 
music  to  King  diaries  I.  The  performance 
took  place  on  Michaelmas  night.  I(i54.  Lawes 
assisted  Lord  Brack  ley,  Mr.  Eger  ton,  and  Lady 
Alice  in  the  representation,  by  appearing  m 
t lie  character  of  the  attendant  spirit,  who 
appears  before  the  brothers  habited  like  a 
shepherd,  and  is  by  them  called  Thirds.  When, 
a hundred  years  later,  “Cbmus  ” was  produced 
upon  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane,  Dawes’s  music 
was  rejected,  and  new  accompaniments  were 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Arne. 

At  Somerset  House,  called  Denmark  Houso 
in  Kil(»,  by  command  of  James  I.,  Anne,  bis 
Queen,  and  her  maids  of  honour,  were  wont 
to  keep  up  a continual  masquerade,  ‘“apjiearuig 
in  various  dresses,  and  transforming  them- 
sches,”  greatly  to  the  delight  of  thu  Court; 
and  at  the  Christmas  revels  of  Queen 

Henrietta  M uia  took  part  in  a in  isque.  Un- 
fortunate Mr  1’rynne  the  next  d ay  publi-iied 
his  “ Mistriotnastix,”  with  some  severe  rem  irks 
atl'ecting  the  characters  of  “women  actors;” 
and  for  his  fanatical  attempts  at  stage  refer  n, 
an  l lus  alleged  attack  upon  the  Queen  and 
Court,  paid  penalties — in  the  way  of  losing  his 
eats. 

l'liu  Banqueting  Houso,  Whitehall,  was  at 
one  tune  the  scene  of  a remark  iblo  perform- 
ance. X at  Leo’s  tragedy  of  “ Milhrid.ites, 
King  of  Fontii',”  was  represented  by  ••persons 
of  the  first  rank;”  the  part  of  Scnuimlra  being 
sustained  by  no  less  a lady  thm  the  I’rmcess 
Anne,  afterwards  Queen  of  Engiaii  1.  Her 
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Royal  Highness  was  instructed  in  her  dramatic 
duties  hy  Mr.  Josepli  Ashbury,  prompter  and 
manager  on  the  occasion  * an  actor  of  dis- 
tinction (famed  for  his  Don  Quixote),  who  had 
hold  the  oflice  of  Master  of  the  Itevcls  in 
Ireland  under  five  sovereigns  : Charles  II., 
James  II.,  William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and 
George  1.,  Ashbury  had  been  educated  at  Eton  ; 
he  carried  a pair  of  colours  in  the  Duke  of 
Ormoud’s  army  , and  was  one  of  the  officers 
who  seized  upon,  and  held  Dublin  Castle  on 
behalf  of  Charles  II.  lie  deserved  well  of 
royalty,  and  was  in  high  favour  throughout 
his  long  life. 

Amateur  performances  had  become  fashion- 
able under  the  first  two  Georges,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  language,  and  their  protracted  absences 
from  the  country,  were  yet  patrons  of  the 
national  drama.  George  the  Second  was  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  when  the  despatches  from 
his  darling  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
brought  news  of  the  victory  of  Culioden.  The 
king  stood  up  with  streaming  eyes,  and  loudly 
thanked  God,  and  announced  the  victory  to 
his  people.  The  band,  by  Garrick’s  orders,  at 
once  played  “ God  save  the  King,”  the  whole 
audieuce  joining  enthusiastically  in  the  chorus. 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  had  steadily  en- 
couraged the  private  perfo nuance  of  plays  at 
Clifden  and  Leicester  Houses.  On  the  4th  of 
January,  I74i>,  the  children  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  nobility,  represented  the  tragedy 
of  “Cato,”  before  a very  distinguished  audi- 
ence. This  was  at  Leicester  House,  and  the 
performance  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
Quin,  the  great  tragedian.  Prince  George  was 
Fortius;  Prince  Ed  ward,  J vha ; Master  Nugent, 
Cato;  Ma  ter  Montague,  Lucius;  Lord  North- 
son,  Sgphax;  Master  Evelyn,  Semprouius ; 
Lord  Milsington,  Deems;  and  Master  Madden, 
Marcus;  while  the  Princess  Augusta  was 
Marcia,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Lucia. 
Before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  Prince  George, 
then  eleven  years  old,  delivered  an  appropriate 
prologue.  After  the  tragedy  an  epilogue  was 
spoken  by  Prince  Edward.  That  Mr.  Quin 
was  proud  of  his  pupil,  Prince  George,  we  may 
gather  from  the  well-known  story  of  the  actor 
exclaiming  triumphantly,  “Ah;  1 taught  the 
boy  to  speak  when,  as  George  the  Third,  the 
young  man  was  delivering  his  first  speech 
from  the  throne. 

The  tragedy  of  “ Cato  ” long  enjoyed  the 
admiration  of  the  World  ; and,  with  “The 
Beggar’s  Opera,”  divided  the  favour  of  the 
drawing-room  players.  At  Westminster  School 
a prize  of  a gilt  Horace  was  at  one  time  offered 
for  the  best  Latin  translation  of  Cato’s  soliloquy 


in  the  fifth  act  ; and  Cumberland,  in  his 
Memoirs,  describes  an  amateur  performance  of 
the  tragedy  at  his  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
under  the  mastership  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Kinsman,  a Trinity  College  man,  who  formed 
his  scholars  upon  the  system  of  Westminster. 
The  custom  of  performing  a pday  of  Terence’s 
before  the  Christmas  holidays  had  been  lately 
discontinued.  Some  of  the  boys,  probably  not 
without  the  connivance  of  the  master,  had 
therefore  determined  to  get  up  a performance 
of  “ Cato  ” at  one  of  the  boarding-houses,  and 
to  invite  the  gentry  of  the  town  to  be  present. 
A full-bottomed  periwig  was  provided  for  Cato  ; 
it  was  de  rigueur  in  those  days,  that  not  only 
Cato,  but  all  heroes  of  tragedy,  should  appear 
in  full-bottomed  periwigs  ; while  female  attire 
for  Marcia  and  Lucia  was  borrowed  from  the 
servant  maids  of  the  lodging-house.  The  per- 
formance seems  to  have  been  singularly  bad. 
Mr.  Kinsman,  the  master,  was  so  far  provoked 
by  it3  inferiority,  as  to  bestow  many  hearty 
buffets  upon  the  Murcia  of  the  company,  who 
towered  above  her  sex  in  the  person  of  a most 
ill-favoured  and  wrynecked  boy.  The  rest  of 
the  dramatis  persoucc  were  sentenced  to  the  fine 
of  an  imposition.  For  Mr.  Cumberland,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  part  of  J uba,  the 
tenth  satire  of  Juvenal  was  his  share  of  the 
penalty  inflicted. 

In  the  year  1731,  certain  eminent  amateurs 
conceived  a very  ambitious  proj ect . They 
desired  to  play  in  a regular  theatre — -they  were 
weary  of  the  limited  appliances  of  the  eternal 
back  drawing-room  and  the  curtained  hall. 
They  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
the  hiring  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  the 
performance  there  of  one  of  Shakspere’s 
plays.  Foote  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Sir 
Francis  Delaval,  “ that  as  he  was  fond  of  the 
stage,  and  a good  performer,  it  would  be  turn- 
ing his  talents  to  some  account  to  get  up  a 
creditable  play  with  himself  and  his  friend#  in 
the  chief  characters.”  Sir  Francis  jumped  at 
the  idea.  That  it  promised  to  be  costly 
in  its  carrying  out  was  not  the  least  of  its 
recommendations  to  one  who  so  dearly  loved 
extravagant  expenditure.  Application  was 
made  to  Garrick  for  the  use  of  his  theatre, 
“for  one  night  only.”  Foscius,  for  a con- 
sideration, was  nothing  loth  to  oblige  his  noble 
and  influential  suitors. 

The  play  fixed  upon  was  “ Othello  ; ” cast 
in  the  following  manner  : Othello,  Sir  Francis 
Delaval  ; Lugo,  John  Delaval,  Esq.  (after- 
wards Lord  Delaval)  ; Cassia,  — Delaval, 
Esq.  ; Brabantio  and  Ludovico,  Sim  Fine, 
Esq.  : Jioderigo,  Captain  Stephen;  Desdemona, 
Mrs.  Quon  (sister  to  Sir  Francis,  and  afterwards 
Lady  Mexborough) ; and  Emilia,  Mrs.  Stevens. 
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Thu  performance  took  plaoe  on  tho  7 th  of 
March.  Tho  theatre  was  closed  on  tho  pre- 
vious evening  for  a rehearsal,  an  1 an  adver- 
tisement appeared  announcing  tho  postpone- 
ment of  tho  play  of  “ Alfred,™  by  Thomson 
ami  Mullot,  which  had  then  been  reproduced 
m an  expensive  style — “ the  theatre  being 
engaged  to  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  for  a 
private  play.  ” 

Kirkman  in  his  “ Life  of  Macklin,”  gives  a 
very  Haltering  account  of  the  Dtdaval  perform- 
ance. Hut  then  Kirkman  has  in  quite  an  exagye- 
rated  measure  a biographer's  zed  for  Ins  sub- 
ject.* Macklin  had  been  engaged  to  teach  and 
superintend  tho  amateurs  ; and  in  their  success 
Kirkman  finds  “ an  incontestable  proof  of  Mr. 
Macklin’s  eminence  in  theatrical  instruction.” 
Horace  Walpole,  however,  as  unsympathetic 
and  coolly  critical  a witness  as  could  be  called 
upon  to  give  evidence,  may  bo  quoted  in  favour 
of  the  success  of  tho  representation.  Ho  wrote 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann  : “ There  have  been  two 
events,  not  political,  equal  to  any  absurdities 
or  follies  of  former  years.”  One  of  these,  had 
reference  to  tho  introduction  into  Smollett’s 
“ Peregiuie  Pickle  ” of  La  Iv  Vane’s  “ Memoirs 
of  her  own  Life.”  “ The  other  is  a play  acted 
by  people  of  some  fhsliion  at  Drury  Lane, 
hired  on  purpose.  I’ln-y  really  acted  so  well 
that  it  is  astonishing;  they  should  not  have  had 
souse  enough  not  to  act  at  all.  You  would 
know  none  of  their  names  should  I tell  you  ; 
but  tho  chief  were  a family  of  Delavals,  the 
eldest  of  which  was  married  by  one  Foote,  a 
player,  to  Lady  Nassau  Poulett.  . . . Tho 
rage  was  so  great  to  see  the  performance,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  literally  adjourned  at 
three  o’clock  on  purpose  ; the  footmen's  gallery 
was  strung  with  blue  ribands.  W hat  a wiso 
people  ! What  an  august  senate  ! Yet  my 
Lord  CJranville  once  told  tho  Prince,  1 forget 
on  occlusion  of  what  folly,  ‘ Sir,  indeed  your 
Koy.nl  Highness  is  in  tho  wrong  to  act  thus  ; 
the  English  are  a grave  nation  ! ’ ” 

Tho  grave  nation  certainly  went  rather  mad 
about  the  Delavals’  “Othello.”  ft  was  said 
that  while  only  a thousand  spectators  could 
possibly  witness  the  performance,  there  were 
twenty  thousand  who  were  anxious  to  obtain 
admission  into  tho  theatre.  The  tickets  were 
for  no  specified  part  of  tho  house,  bill  the  first 
comers  had  tho  choice  of  tho  best  places.  It 
was  this  arrangement  probably  that  drove  the 
stars  and  ribands — tho  grandest  people  1 eing 
tho  last  to  arrive— to  tho  upper  galleries. 
Of  the  Royal  Family,  their  Itoyal  Highnesses 
tho  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
< umbeiland,  the  Pnneess  Amelia,  Prince 

• Kjrkinrui,  meveover,  was  riputed  to  lwan.Uur.il  son 
ot  M.oeklin. 
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(Jeorgo,  and  Princess  \ogm>ta,  occupied  tho 
stage-box  ; ami  tho  house  in  its  every  corner 
glittered  with  jewels  and  lace.  A line  band 
of  music  was  provided  ; tho  tln-dre  w n bril- 
liantly illuminated  with  wax  candles;  ttmv  and 
beautiful  scenery  was  expressly  painto  1 for  tho 
occasion  , “ an  1 tho  dresses,”  says  Mr.  Kirk 
man,  *■*  were  not  only  magnificent  but  well 
fancied  and  adapted  to  the  cli  ir  actors.  Qllnlloh 
was  a robe  in  tho  fashion  of  his  country  ; 
Hiijfervios  an  elegant  mo  lorn  suit ; ami  CimsiVj 
am)  /<«</  ’.i  very  rich  uniforms.” 

Sir  Francis,  ;n  Uthrllo  won  golden  Opinions. 
11  is  embracing  De.vlemona  on  their  meeting 
in  Cyprus  was  said  to  havo  “set  many 
a fair  breast  among  the  audience  a palpitat- 
ing.”  His  expressions  of  aiigui-h  were  found 
to  be  truly  affecting.  His  bur-ts  of  vengeful 
passion  very  moving.  lint  when  in  the  last 
act  lie  addresses  <_\i  -i>  with  the  words,  “ l do 
believo  it  — an  l I ad;  your  pardon  ; ’’  tho 
manner  in  which  lie  tool,  the  hand  of  Ills  in- 
jured lieutenant,  “had  .something  in  it  so  liko 
the  man  of  honour,  and  so  unlike  all  imitation, 
that  the  audience  could  not  be  easily  recon- 
ciled afterwards  to  the  hearing  it  from  any- 
body else.”  Mr.  John  Delival,  as  Lojot  “ was 
perfectly  the  character  tli  it  Shakspero  drew'.” 
lie  delighted  and  astonished  his  audience  ; 
his  deportment  was  elegant,  his  eye  worked  as 
much  as  his  tongue,  and  lie  was  equally  intent 
oil  his  plots  when  engaged  in  the  dialogue  or 
when  silent  upon  tho  stage.  The  younger 
Mr.  Delaval  gained  great  applause  in  Cassi  . 
His  drunken  scene  and  sudden  recovery  of 
sobriety  were  made  natural  by  his  manner  of 
treating  them.  De.sdenmmi’.s  good  looks  and 
native  modesty  of  character,  charmed  the 
audience  exceedingly.  “ The  performers  were 
all  perfect  in  their  parts,  and  what  is  seldom 
observed  by  tho  best  experienced  actors,  they 
were,  through  the  play,  constant  in  their  atten- 
tion ami  characteristic  in  their  manners.  Their 
elocution  was  natural  and  easy,  free  from  the 
whine,  the  cant,  the  chip  trap  trick,  and  the 
false  consequence  so  often  hackneyed  upon 
the  stage.”  Altogether,  .Mr.  Kirkman  con- 
cludes, tho  occasion  was  one  of  great  honour 
to  Mr.  Mark li n and  his  pupils — their  triumph 
was  in  fact  h is. 

Tile  expenses  of  the  entertainment,  includ- 
ing LiO/.  paid  to  Mr.  (Jarrick  for  the  lure  cf 
the  house,  amounted  to  upwards  of  a thousand 
poll nds.  Tlio  streets  and  avenues  about  Drury 
Lane  were  so  blockaded  with  coaches  and 
chairs  that  many  distinguished  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  compelled  to  tramp  through 
the  mire  to  the  theatre,  affording  much  diver- 
sion to  the  mob  assembled,  and  great  benefit 
to  tho  pickpockets.  Tho  crowd  indeeel  was 
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so  intense  that  the  public-houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  theatre  were  said  to  have 
swarmed  with  “ stars  and  garters,”  waiting 
until  some  lull  in  the  popular  excitement, 
should  give  an  opportunity  of  reaching  the 
doors  of  Drury  Lane  in  safety. 

Foote,  presenting  himself  in  tho  green-room 
after  the  play  was  concluded,  was  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches.  ‘ ‘ Where  had  ho  been  ? 
Why  had  he  not  come  sooner  ? Did  he  Iulow 
what  he  had  missed  ? — a performance  such  as 
he  would  never  have  another  opportunity  of 
seeing  !”  and  so  on.  The  mimic  bowing 
humbly,  signified  his  contrition  and  disappoint- 
ment. Then  approaching  Garrick,  he  asked 
in  a lond  whisper,  **  What  he  seriously  thought 
of  it  all  ?”  Garrick,  probably  to  flatter  the 
patrician  amateurs,  affected  a jealousy  lie  was 
far  from  feeling,  and  answered  in  equally 
audible  tones — “ Think  of  it  ! Why  T never 
suffered  so  much  in  my  whole  life  ! ” { ‘ What ! ” 
cried  Foote.  “ Ah  ! I see — for  the  author. 
Alas,  poor  Shakspere  ! ” The  laugh  was 
unanimous  against  Garrick  ; and  even  Sir 
Francis  and  his  playfellows  joined  in  it,  though 
not  unaffected  by  tho  jest.  A grand  ball  and 
supper  closed  the  entertainments  of  the 
evening. 

Sir  Francis  Delaval  ended  a very  irregular 
life  in  the  summer  of  1772.  lie  had  been 
dining  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Mexborough  ; taking  a good  deal  of  ice  after 
a very  hearty  dinner,  he  felt  himself  suddenly 
and  painfully  chilled,  and  called  for  a rummer 
of  brandy,  which  he  drank  off’  at  once.  He 
was  almost  immediately  seized  with  convul- 
sions, and  fell  from  his  chair  senseless.  Carried 
to  his  own  house,  though  every  possible  assist- 
ance was  rendered,  he  died  in  a few  hours. 
Foote  was  said  to  have  been  genuinely  affected 
at  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  boon  companion. 
He  retired  to  his  own  room  and  saw  no  com- 
pany for  three  days.  Then  he  inquired  when 
the  funeral  would  take  place.  “ Not  for  a 
week,”  he  was  informed,  “as  the  surgeons 
intended  to  open  Sir  Francis’s  head.”  “ What 
for  ? What  do  they  expect  to  find  there  ? ” 
cried  the  inveterate  jester.  “ I’m  sure  I’ve 
known  poor  Frank  these  five-and-twenty  years, 
and  I never  could  find  anything  in  it.” 

Yet,  frivolous,  indolent,  wasteful,  and  dis- 
solute as  was  Sir  Francis,  ho  was  not  deficient 
in  either  wit  or  learning.  Though  he  seemed 
bent  on  being  the  man  foremost  in  folly  of 
his  age,  could  stoop  to  the  lowest  pleasures, 
would  do  anything  provided  only  it  was 
eccentric  and  extravagant,  he  could  be  serious 
upon  occasion  ; and  he  once  replied  to  Lord 
Chatham  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
singular  point  and  promptitude.  Mr.  Pitt 


had  attacked  certain  opinions  of  Sir  Francis, 
as  savouring  too  much  of  “ the  buffoonery  of 
the  stage.”  Sir  Francis  replied  that  “if  once 
performing  a character  on  the  stage  could  be 
imputed  to  him  as  an  act  of  buffoonery,  he 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  ; but  this  he 
could  say  in  his  own  justification,  and  he 
wished  it  could  equally  apply  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  spoken  last, 
that  it  was  the  only  part  he  had  ever  played 
in  his  life.” 

Not  many  amateur  actors  could  hope  to 
parallel  tho  splendour  and  the  glory  of  the 
Delaval  performances.  Their  success,  however 
unquestionable,  was  yet  purchased  at  a price 
which  few  purses  could  afford.  For  some  years 
little  was  hoard  of  private  performances  : the 
amateurs  seem  to  have  been  content  with  the 
fame  they  had  acquired.  Probably  the  death 
of  their  chief  patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
within  a few  days  of  the  Delaval  representation, 
somewhat  dashed  their  spirits  and  quenched 
their  ambition.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1790 
that  a worthy  rival  to  Sir  Francis  Delaval  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  The  madcap  Earl  of 
Barrymore  was  then  amazing  the  world  with 
his  dissipation  and  prodigality.  Amongst  his 
other  extravagances  he  had  taken  to  the  stage, 
but,  unlike  his  prototype  Sir  Francis,  he 
favoured  the  sock  rather  than  the  buskin — he 
preferred  Scrub  to  Othello — delighted  in  the 
eccentricities  of  low  comedy,  broad  farce,  and 
burlesque.  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  on  the  12th  of  August,  1790  : — 
“ Last  night  the  Earl  of  Barrymore  was  so 
humble  as  to  perform  a buffoon  dance  and 
act  Scaramouch  in  a pantomime  at  Richmond, 
for  the  benefit  of  Edwin,  junior,  the  comedian  ; 
and  I,  like  an  old  fool,  but  calling  myself  a 
philosopher  that  loves  to  study  human  nature 
in  all  its  disguises,  went  to  see  the  per- 
formance.” 

A private  theatre  had  been  erected  at  War* 
grave,  his  lordship’s  seat  in  Berkshire,  and  in 
tho  following  month  “The  Follies  of  a Day,” 
a translation  of  “ Le  Manage  de  Figaro,”  by 
Beaumarchais,  was  performed.  “ His  lord- 
ship  in  the  character  of  the  gardener,”  accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers,  “ was  highly  comic, 
and  his  humour  was  not  overstrained.  The 
whole  concluded  with  a dance,  in  which  was 
introduced  a favourite  pus  liusse  by  Lord  Barry- 
more and  Mr.  Delpini  (the  clown),  which  kept 
the  theatre  in  a roar.”  It  was  soon  after  this 
the  earl  was  inviting  Mr.  John  Bannister,  of 
Drury  Lane,  to  visit  Wargrave. 

“ Dear  Bannister, — The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land being  dead  and  your  theatre  shut  on  that 
account,  will  you  come  down  for  a day  or  two 
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ibis  week  I Our  plays  aro  Tu*w  lay,  Tluirsd  iy, 
and  Saturday  You  can  have  no  .’xeusu,  my 
good  boy  : so  pray  lot  mu  sue  you.  You  shall 
havu  the  great  bo  1 and  every  other  necessary 
commodity.  I daresay  you  are  in  higk  spirits 
at  this  national  mi* (’or time  • tor  now  it's  all 
/ holiday  with  you.  Ah  ! friend,  all  work  arid 
no  pltty  makes  Jock  a dull  boy.  — Ever  yours 
sincerely,  “ ll.\i;uvjiui:r.. ” 

Til tn  follows  i j ostscript — perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  his  lordship's  letter  : — 

“ l assure  you  our  theatre  is  really  elegant. 
(Turn  ovi  r,  for  Go  i ‘h  sake  !)  We  play  * Tiy 
Again  ’ the  last  night  of  our  performances  : 
you  would  oblige  mo  cXvoodiSly  if  you  would 
proeuru  me  the  dress  you  wore,  and  also  the 
Walloon  uniform — which  1 will  take  great  care 
of — of  Column.” 

Even  more  than  Mr.  IJaunister's  presence, 
it  may  he,  his  lordship  desired  Mr.  B mm.-ter's 
dress,  and  the  Wnfifxnt  uniform  of  Column. 

The  theatre  at  Wargrave  was  said  to  have 
cost  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and 
was,  of  corns  *,  the  most  splendi  lly  appointed 
private  stage  in  the  kingdom.  The  following 
plays  were  performed  there  : “ The  Constant 
Couple,”  “Every  Man  in  his  Humour,”  “The 
111 vals,”  “ I lie  Tollies  of  a Hay,”  “ The  Beaux' 
Stratagem,”  ‘‘The  Mattie  of  llexlmui,”  “ The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  * ‘ Hob  in  tin.* 
Well,”  “Miss  in  her  Teens,”  “ The  Palloek,” 
“Tiie  Guardian,”  “ Tiie  Apprentice,  ” “The 
Mayor  of  Garratt,”  “The  Poor  Soldier,” 
“ The  Midnight  Hour,”  an  1 tiie  pantomime!; 
of  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  “ Don  .Juan,”  ami 
“ Blue  Heard.”  The  perf  nuances,  however, 
were  not  wholly  supported  by  amateurs  ; it 
became  necessary  to  engage  professional  assist- 
ance to  .strengthen  the  c i sit  of  many  of  the 
plays,  ami  several  actors  from  the  regular 
theatres  were  engaged  to  appear  upon  the 
N\  argrave  stage,  among  others  the  Palmers, 
the  Bannisters,  Inch'd  m,  Johnstone,  Mini  Ion, 
and  Moses  Kean.  Masquerades  on  a very 
grind  scale  concluded  the  entertainments,  and 
it  seems  t>  hive  been  a rule  of  the  house 
that  no  guest  of  Lord  Barrymore’s  should  ever 
retire  to  rest  before  live  in  the  morning.  His 
lordship’s  favourite  characters  were  Ncrub, 
Zoimlil,  llnl>,  and  Cr.u/ori/  < ! nhbiiis.  lie  win 
reputed  to  he  the  best  gentleman  jockey  and 
coachman  hi  the  country,  ami  male  large 
profit*  on  the  turf.  At  the  card  table  lie  wai 
less  fortunate,  though  a not  Very  creditably 
story  is  told  of  las  winning  enormous  sums 
from  Mr.  Fox,  oil  one  occasion  at  Newmarket, 
when  that  statesman  happened  to  wear  highly 
polished  steel  buttons  oil  his  coat,  which  re- 
flected, as  in  a glass,  the  cards  lie  held  m Ins 


bland.  Hi*  lordship  was  at  one  time  a candi- 
date for  lepreseiifiiig  the  borough  of  Heading 
in  Parliament,  hut  w is  defeated  by  a small 
majority  after  a severe  contest.  Ho  was  only 
twenty-four  years  of  ago  when  h met  his 
dentb,  m IT'1”,  by  the  accidental  explosion  of 
Ins  musket  as  lie  sat,  in  bis  curricle.  IE  was 
at  the  time  engage  1 with  a detachment  of  his 
regiment,  the  Berkshire  Militia,  in  escorting  a 
party  of  French  prisoners  from  llyu  t i Hover. 
In  the  same  year  a brief  mem  <ir  of  lii.s  life 
w tS  published  by  Join.  Williams,  better  known 
under  liis  pseudonym  of  Arith  mv  P.nquin,  a 
snlTn  ieiitly  sail nl  ms  writer,  who,  however, ha  1 
found  his  ml  vantage  probably  in  battering  the 
young  lord,  ami  on  this  oeea  ion  ventured 
upon  a somewhat  ill-directed  panegyric.  In 
I fell's  “ Hriti.-di  The  itre”  (1  ft}  1J,  in  iy  oj  found 
a spirited  engraving  of  a painting  from  life 
by  He  Will#,  representing  “The  Might  Hon. 
the  1 of  Barry nioru  ami  Captain  Watlwsn  as 
,SV  »•**$»  an  i Arch'/'*  in  Fan  pillar's  “Beaux' 
Stratagem.”  Pi  rroN  Cook. 


sin  AiiTiin:  Ytii'Ni;. 

AX  HISTOUIC.lL  BA L LAIS. 

j| 

I 

lit:  bends  from  bis  ii  .rse,  tie*  pledge  is  tied 
Hound  bis  arm  by  his  Indye  t.iir  : — 

Pi  tiie  tie, hi  t -day.  ."sir  Arthur  crie  !, 

“ Ttu-y  sb  i i kno »v  whose  hi  Ige  I w.-tr  ; 

Eie  tlu:  sun  lias  SW  th»u  sh  lit  st—  it  dyed 
111  tiie  richest  Id  1 lliat  is  there." 

II. 

V word  in  her  ear,  a wave  of  the  ban  !. 

And  the  glittering  train  sweep-  o,.  ; 

On  I'l  tv  :r  knight  or  goodlier  In:,  i 
Never  morning  sun  1.  .s  shone. 

And  the  ladu-  fair  is  left  l > stun  1 
At  the  castle-gale  alone. 

III. 

The  day  wears  o:i,  the  suti  gr  »s  high, 

Movos  omvafvl  l > t ie  west. 

Through  the  azme  nr-ii  of  a summer  sky 
Sinks  t.lrt .v I y to  his  lest, 

Tlil  si  du'.l  with  g".  1 i.  I le  silver  Wye, 

And  llusht  each  mountain  ci-u>l. 


W.th  a paler  face,  an  i i tearful  eye, 
mi-  stands  at  the  gale  again, 

Tiii-ising  ot  tin >s"  who  tight  or  lly, 
i u ih  .so  w in  h.se  or  gain, 

(if  tins  till.-  can.|uer  an  i tins-  who  die 
Uii  the  far-,  'V  b ittle-plain. 

v 

< > v - tin *ket  an  1 glade  her  eyeballs  strain 
To  the  pith  by  which  he  hi  I gone, 
potn  winch,  in  head’ong  coirse  i . the  plain, 
\ Ion se  comes  thundering  on  ; 

A c®?tl -black  s’.r.si,  will,  lbiung  iti atl- , 

//is-  houses — but  :l  eo.1.  s a Ion”. 
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VI. 

A riderless  steed  pallops  up  to  tlie  place, 

And  stands  with  heaving  side, 

And  she  sees,  with  her  agonised,  marble  face, 
Hound  his  foaiii-llaked  neck  is  tied 

A delicate  morsel  of  snowy  lace, 

With  spots  of  crimson  dyed. 

Vi  f. 

The  kerchief  from  his  bending  neck 
Her  icy  hands  untie; 

A blood-slain’d  scroll  tails  out—  and  quick 
She  reads  with  tearless  eye  : — 

“ My  nosk.  Send  back  large  cotton  check 
Ter  bearer.  Yours,  A.  Y.” 

W.  0. 


THE  PORTRAIT. 

It  was  only  a lie  ad,  and  was  perhaps  the 
smallest  picture  in  the  gallery.  At  first  I took 
it  for  a Murillo,  but  learned  afterwards  that  it 
was  by  his  great  master,  Velasquez.  It  was  the 
portrait  of  a lady  between  eighteen  and  twenty, 
surpassingly  beautiful,  but  of  a beauty  essen- 
tially Spanish.  The  complexion,  though  dark, 
was  so  incomparably  clear,  that  it  charmed  the 
eye  far  more  than  the  pearl-like  fairness  of 
northern  climes.  The  classical  severity  of  a 
brow  and  forehead  over  which  the  hair  was 
! plainly  braided,  was  tempen  d by  the  sweet 
expression  hovering  round  the  mouth.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  deep,  sad,  subdued  ex- 
pression of  the  full  eyes,  the  general  expression 
would  have  been  almost  haughtily  command- 
ing. But  those  eyes,  so  large,  so  lustrous,  so 
finely  formed,  so  expressive  of  the  sorrow- 
stricken  emanations  of  a lofty  and  sensitive 
soul,  few  could  gaze  upon  them  without  tears 
dimming  their  own. 

The  magic  touches  of  the  master’s  pencil 
had  been  limited  to  the  face  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck.  It  was  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion to  supply  the  graceful  form  of  the  fair 
original — the  bust  and  arms  moulded  on  some 
perfect  Grecian  statue,  and  fingers  like  those 
i of  the  vestal  who  stirs  up  the  ashes  of  the 
sacred  lire  with  a golden  bodkin. 

Blonde  northern  beauties,  fair  girls,  and 
stately  matrons,  blue-eyed  and  golden-haired, 
hung  either  side  of  the  lovely  Iberian,  like 
lilies  of  the  field  around  some  rare  exotic;  and 
immediately  above  it,  attached  to  ic  by  a black 
silk  scarf,  was  the  portrait  of  a cavalier-look- 
ing fellow  with  a courtly  air,  and  the  love- 
locks of  Charles  the  First’s  time.  The  interest 
inspired  by  those  eloquent  eyes  was  heightened 
by  this  strange  companionship,  and  a wilder 
tale  of  human  passion  than  that  which  ex- 
plained it  seldom  falls  within  the  sober  limits 
of  truth, 

Wktn  that  ‘ ‘ bright  occidental  star,”  Queen 


Elizabeth,  departed  this  life,  and  James  of 
Scotland  reigned  in  her  stead,  strange  tidings 
of  matrimonial  negotiations  with  the  most  ultra- 
Roman  Catholic  court  in  Europe  disturbed 
the  Britislf  householder.  The  Nonconformist 
preachers  improved  the  occasion  to  adorn  their 
harangues  with  visions  of  Smithlield  fires  re- 
lighted, Jesuits  guiding  the  helm  of  state,  and 
an  inquisition  sitting  enjicrmunencent  Whitehall. 
By  and  by  it  was  whispered  from  mouth  to 
mouth — and  this  time  the  rumour  chimed  in 
with  the  popular  taste — that  their  youngPrince, 
disdaining  Court  etiquette,  aspired  to  win  his 
bride  like  some  knight-errant  of  old.  Poetry 
and  romance  still  lingered  on  English  ground. 
A great  change  was  approaching,  and  already 
loomed  in  the  distance,  but  as  yet  the  Puritan 
element  was  overawed  by  the  gallant  and 
chivalrous  spirit  that  Spenser  had  clothed  in 
ilowing  numbers,  and  Sidney  and  Baleigh  in 
deeds  of  heroic  daring.  So  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  sailed  from  England  with  a flowing 
sheet,  and  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  he  had 
adventured  a perilous  journey  for  the  love  of 
1 a lady  fair,  the  people  applauded,  and,  despite 
the  drum  ecclesiastic  sounding  through  the 
land,  drank  success  to  the  Spanish  alliance. 

At  the  time  this  journey  to  Madrid  was 
planned,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  favoured 
adherents  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
Sir  Edward  Listowel.  His  father  had  been  a 
favourite  of  King  James,  and  one  of  that 
monarch’s  earliest  customers  when  he  took  to 
speculating  iu  baronetcies.  In  due  course  of 
time  he  died,  leaving  vast  possessions  to  his 
only  son.  Much  to  Buckingham’s  chagrin, 
the  King  refused  to  include  Listowel  iu  the 
personal  suite  of  the  Prince,  and  persisted  in 
limiting  the  number  to  three  : Sir  Francis 
Cottington,  Sir  Richard  Graham,  and  Endy- 
miou  Porter.  It  uas  therefore  finally  ar- 
ranged that  Sir  Edward  should  join  them  in 
Madrid  with  Lord  Denby,  Lord  Kensington, 
Lord  Cecil,  Lord  Howard,  and  the  other  young 
nobles  who  were  to  form  tbe  Prince’s  Court. 
These  cavaliers  were  specially  chosen  for  their 
gallant  bearing  and  showy  accomplishments  ; 
yet  even  among  them  the  apt  pupil  of  ihe 
courtly  Buckingham,  who  had  acquired  both 
the  winning  maimers  and  the  views  of  his 
piatron,  was  almost  unrivalled. 

In  the  mouth  of  July,  1023,  a bull  fight 
was  held  in  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing the  national  pastime  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  These  spectacles  were  always  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  fair  Iberians.  Thu  galleries 
of  the  bull-ring  were  the  arena  for  the  display 
of  their  charms  and  their  toilettes — better 
adapted  to  the  national  character  than  the 
ball-room  and  opera  of  modern  times.  Like 
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thu  fair  daums  in  some  tournament  of  old,  they 
smiled  approval  upon  thu  gallant  feats  of  tln-ir 
prolix  chevaliers  in  tho  enclosure,  and  their  full 
Cleopatra-liko  order  of  beauty,  most  etfective 
when  iu  repose,  was  suited  to  tho  position. 
The  Spanish  cavaliers  were  not  sorry  for  an 
opportunity  of  eclipsing  for  the  nonce  their 
English  rivals,  who  had  attracted  far  too  much 
attention.  The  romantic  erran  1 of  the  i’rinee 
had  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  young  lidies 
in  Madrid,  and  his  retinue  fell  in  for  no  sm  ill 
share  of  his  popularity.  As  foreigners,  they 
were  to  some  extent  regarded  as  privileged 
persons,  and  held  excused  from  many  of  the 
niceties  of  Spanish  etiquette,  so  adroitly  framed 
to  throw  impediments  iu  the  way  of  speedy 
acquaintance.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
the  Spanish  Hidalgos  by  no  means  approved 
of  those  arrangements  ; indeed  the  chief  en- 
joyment they  promised  to  themselves  in  this 
bull-tight  was  that  for  once  they  would  be  thy 
sole  objects  of  attraction. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.  The  sun,  fast 
sinking  towards  the  west,  shone  upon  the 
magnificent  appointments  of  the  cavaliers, 
superbly  mounted  on  Andalusian  steeds,  as  one 
by  one  they  entered  the  arena.  The  galleries 
wore  filled  with  all  the  beauty  of  Madrid. 
Jewels  Hashed,  plumes  waved,  and  bright  eyes 
sparkled,  1 Jut,  alas  for  tho  cavaliers ! it  soon 
became  painfully  evident  that  the  attractions 
of  a bull-fight  could  not  compare  with  the 
novelty  of  a Princo-errant,  and  that  glances 
which  ought  to  have  rewarded  tho  prowess  of 
the  champions  were  monopolised  by  the  gallery 
assigned  to  tho  l’rince  and  his  attendants. 

As  for  the  strangers,  they  wero  warmly  in- 
terested in  tho  spectacle,  and  enthusiastically 
applauded  the  superb  horsemanship  and  e >ol 
daring  of  the  combatants.  No  one  was  more 
engrossed  by  tho  scene  than  Sir  Edward 
Listowel,  until,  leaning  eagerly  forward  to 
get  a better  view  of  a dose  encounter  between 
the  infuriated  bull  and  one  of  the  cavaliers,  lie 
caught  a glimpse  of  a face  partly  turned  towards 
him,  so  beautiful  even  in  that  crowd  of  lovely 
women,  that  bull,  cavaliers,  matadoros,  and 
everything  else,  were  at  once  forgotten.  The 
English  Court  in  King  James  the  First’s  reign 
was  remarkable  for  tho  degree  of  beauty  that 
adorned  it  ; but  Listmvel  felt  in  an  lust  mt 
that  anything  so  lovely  as  this  he  had  never 
seen.  It  was  a young  lady,  h»  tween  eighteen 
and  twenty.  She  was  speaking  when  hi  first 
caught  sight  of  her.  The  sweet  musical  tone 
of  her  voice,  the  beauty  of  her  bps  as  her  words 
overflowed,  to  use  Horner’s  metaphor,  t ho 
pearl-like  enclosure  of  her  teeth,  the  graceful 
lines  of  her  figure,  resolving  themselves  w ith 
every  moment  into  now  and  ever-charming 


combination*,  exceed®  I hr*  wd  u-.-i  ideal  of 
female  loveliness.  She  w as  the  original  of  tho 
portrait  : but  then  there  was  health  as  well  as 
beauty  in  the  cheek,  an  1 brightu-vw  an  1 ani- 
mation in  the  eye*  instead  of  that  deep  and 
desolate  sadness  vfthich  strike-,  tho  spectator  so 
vividly  in  those  of  the  picture. 

For  a few  moments  Li.stow>-l  was  completely 
bowil  lured.  lint  he  was  not  a man  to  lose 
his  Helf  possession  for  long.  Habitually  cold 
and  cautious,  he  looked  again  and  again  to 
make  sure  that  his  first  glance  had  not  deceived 
him.  lie  scrutinized  carefully  and  critic-ally 
the  peculiu  points  of  her  national  beauty, 
mentally  reviewing  at  the  same  time  the  ladies 
of  the  English  an  l Fiencli  Courts  most  cele- 
brated for  thuir  charms,  and  the  more  lie  gazed 
the  more  lie  found  to  admire.  “ I will  wait  a 
little  w hilt*,”  th  night  he,  ‘“for  an  opportunity  of 
ad  Iressing  her,  and  if  none  should  occur  I 
must  make  one.  *’  For  be  it  kiioss  n that  L st  )- 
vvel  was  not  one  of  those  lovers  who  are  satis- 
fied with  worshipping  th  ir  divinities  at  a dis- 
tance ; nor  lial  it  ever  been  his  habit  to  let 
his  admiration  remain  long  unknown  to  in 
object.  An  opportunity,  however,  did  occur, 
and  that  shortly. 

The  combat  was  progressing  vigorously  ; 
tho  bull  made  a succession  of  splendi  1 rushes, 
and  the  interest  of  tho  spectators  was  excited 
in  a corresponding  degree,  when  suddenly  a 
thrill  of  horror  appeared  to  seize  the  vast 
multitude,  causing  it  to  surge  to  and  fro  in 
wild  and  uncontrollable  excitement.  The  spark- 
ling countenance  of  the  fair  girl  svhose  variations 
Sir  EdYvard  had  been  admiringly  watching  be- 
came blanched  with  terror,  as  she  fell  back  i:i 
her  seat,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
lie  looked  up,  and  sprang  to  the  edge  of  the 
gallery  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
excitement.  The  bull  ha  l cleared  with  a 
bound  the  palisade  between  the  arena  and  the 
humbler  portion  of  tho  spectators,  who  tied  in 
all  directions.  lint  promptly  to  the  rescue 
came  a matador,.*.  One  moment  his  long  knife 
gleamed  in  the  air,  the  next,  the  huge  animal 
staggered  and  dropped  at  his  feet  Loud 
“ Yiwxs  ” rent  the  air  ; the  crowd,  more 
frightened  th  m hurt,  gathered  round  the 
foam-covered  carcase,  and  Li  stow  el.  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  seat,  addressed  the  young  lady 
in  a few*  appropriate  words  bogging  her  to 
calm  her  agitation,  as  the  dinger  was  over 
and  no  one  injured.  She  withdrew  her  hands 
from  her  eyes,  and  raising  them  to  the  yoii'ntj 
Englishman,  whom  she  ha  1 observed  springing 
forward  at  the  first  alarm,  ansivere  i,  “ Are 
you  certain,  sir  ? I thought  l saw-  the  terrible 
animal  trampling  dow  n all  before  him 

“ Fair  lady,  the  sport  is  over,  as  far  as  that 
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bull  is  concerned,  and  before  he  could  do  any 
mischief  he  was  despatched  by  one  of  the 
matadores.  ” 

The  conversation  once  begun,  Listowel 
took  good  care  not  to  suffer  it  to  languish. 


He  spoke  Spanish  fluently.  Ilis  accent,  it  is 
true,  was  unmistakeably  English,  but  that 
very  circumstance,  indicating  that  he  was 
attached  to  the  Prince’s  suite,  was,  as  he  knew 
full  well,  more  likely  to  advance  his  suit  with 
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any  lady  in  Madrid  than  if  he  had  been  a 

about  England  and  the  English,  their  manners, 

grandee  of  the  first  class.  He  did  not  yet 

and  modes  of  thought. 

know  Olivia  de  la  Pena,  or  he  would  have  felt 

“ And  they  are  all  heretics?”  she  asked, 

how  little  impression  things  of  that  sort  made 

crossing  herself. 

on  her  mind.  Donna  Olivia  was  most  curious 

“ Ly  far  the  greater  part,”  answered  Sir 
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Edward  ; “ but,”  ho  added,  for  he  did  not 
relish  tho  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken, 
“ those  distinctions  are  things  of  the  past  : 
religious  animosities  are  forgotten  ; and  our 
Princo  is  now  come  over,  like  some  knight  of 
old,  to  woo  the  King’s  sister,  whilst  the  Pope 
himself  is  about  to  sanction  their  union.” 

“But  still  he  is  a heretic,  ’ persisted  Donna 
Olivia,  rather  giving  utterance  to  her  own 
thoughts  than  addressing  her  companion. 

“Sits  tho  wind  in  that  quarter,”  thought 
Lis  towel,  “ it  is  hard,  but  I can  trim  my 
sails  to  meet  it.  lie  has  boon  educated  in 
tho  reformed  faith,”  he  replied,  “ but  one  of 
tho  distinctive  features  of  our  doctrines  is, 
that  they  sanction,  and  even  encourage,  in- 
quiry. Our  religion  is  instilled  into  us  in 
youth,  but  if  the  judgement  of  mature*  years 
rejects  it,  we  never  hesitate  to  recant  our 
errors.  ” 

“ Oh  indeed  1 ” exclaimed  Olivia  ; and  her 
cheek  kindled,  and  her  eyes  Hashed,  as  she 
turned  thorn  upon  her  companion  with  an 
eager,  searching  look. 

Listowel  avoided  the  glance,  but  he  felt  it, 
and  thoroughly  read  its  expression. 

It  was  little  more  than  a month  after  the 
sceno  at  the  bull-fight,  that  tho  light  of  tho 
waning  moon,  as  it  streamed  through  tho 
trellised  entrance  of  a grotto  in  the  palace- 
jardou  of  Don  Felix  do  la  Pena,  discovered  a 
ady  and  a cavalier.  Tho  gentleman  was 
peaking  in  low  and  earnest  tones,  Tho  lady 
agerly  listened. 

“ Remember,  Olivia,”  he  said,  “ all  that 
as  happened  since  we  met.  Through  you  I 
ave  abandoned  the  faith  of  my  ancestors,  and 
ow  you  would  have  me  act  in  direct  hostility 
3 my  Prince.  Bitterly  opposed  as  your  father 
known  to  be  to  this  marriage,  how  can  one 
f the  Prince’s  suite  demand  your  hand  ? No, 
ly  love,”  ho  continued,  softening  his  voice  as 
3 spoke,  “ onr  union  must  be  secret.  A few' 
ontlis  passed,  and  these  negotiations  tor- 
mated,  I can  call  yon  mine  in  the  face  of 
e world,  and  carry  yon  to  England,  where 
•u  will  reign  tile  queen  of  beauty  m the 
mrt,  and  tho  mistress  of  my  home  and 
ppiness.” 

“ Then  why  not  wait  till  then  l ” said 
ivia,  in  a low  and  faltering  voice,  as  if  she 
ready  anticipated  the  reply. 

P rrillo  not  with  me,  dearest,”  answered 
; “ you  know  that  in  three  clays  I leave 
uin  with  despatches  for  the  King,  Thu 
inco  has  chosen  me  to  carry  them  to  England, 
|d  I cannot  explain  to  him  the  real  cause  of 
V reluctance.  I tfitrat  go  : and  how  can  I 
I without  putting  it  beyond  the  power  of 
1 e to  rob  me  of  you  1 How  can  we  tel! 
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what  measures  your  father  may  adopt  to  induce 
you  to  accept  tho  husband  ho  has  chosen  for 
you  1 ” 

“And  do  you  doubt  my  truth,”  said  Olivia, 
raising  lmr  eyes  to  h r lover’s  face  with  ■_  l«|>k 
that  would  Imvtt  calmed  the  soul  of  Othello. 

But  Listowel  did  not  doubt.  lie  had  learned 
to  know  that  death  on  the  ono  ban  I,  an  1 the 
crown  of  Spain  on  the  other,  would  never 
have  tempted  Olivia  to  break  In  r plighted 
faith.  \ssur  nice  on  this  point  w us  not  his 
object. 

“ Doubt  you,  dearest  ? no  ! ” Ini  answered. 

“ But  strange  tilings  arc  done  in  this  country. 
Fathers  have  unlimited  power,  and  sometimes 
but  few  scruples  how  they  use  it.  Dourest, 
you  must  be  mine  before  1 leave  Madrid.  If 
not,  I cannot  go  in  peace — I cannot  go  at  all. 
Yes,”  he  passionately  exclaimed,  “I  will  forfeit 
everything, — duty,  friends,  prospects,  — rather 
than  leave  you,  unless  you  are  irrevocably 
mine.” 

Five  short  weeks  before,  and  Oii\ia  had 
never  seen  Sir  Edward  Listowel.  lie  was 
now  master  of  her  whole  soul  ; they  had  met 
daily.  The  hopes  he  had  held  out  of  his  con- 
version served  the  double  purpose  of  a pretext 
for  these  frequent  interviews,  and  a veil  that 
prevented  Olivia  from  discovering,  until  too 
late,  the  real  state  of  her  feelings  Long  be- 
fore she  had  gained,  as  she  devoutly  hope  , i 
soul  for  heaven,  her  fate  w is  sealed.  She 
loved  with  a fixed  unity  of  feeling,  an  over- 
flowing tenderness,  such  as  only  .i  soul  like 
hers  could  feel.  \nd  if  the  time  that  had 
sufficed  to  effect  till  this  was  short,  remember, 
gentle  reader,  that  time  must  not  be  reckoned 
by*  numerals  only.  The  events  of  a day  not 
unfrequently  change  the  current  of  a lifetime; 
and  tho  feelings  of  years  an;  sometimes  com- 
pressed into  ono  hour’s  intense  sensation. 
Well  for  you  if  you  have  mver  known  the 
truth  of  this  I 

The  work  of  proselytism  now  went  forward 
rapidly,  and  her  full  cunfessi&n  of  irreprats-ible 
love  was  made,  as  she  foil  Uy  behoved,  to  ,i 
Roman  Catholic.  Still  there  were  many 
obstacles  to  surmount,  and,  but  for  that  mission 
to  England,  she  might  have  lived  to  look  back 
upon  these  moonlight  interviews  ns  a romantic 
episode  of  her  girlish  days.  But  her  lover’s 
arguments  were  not  altogether  groundless,  her 
faith  in  him  was  implicit,  her  father  w i,  stern 
and  unapproachable,  and  the  flown  rs  had 
blossomed  many  times  over  the  grave  of  the 
mother  who  might  have  saved  her. 

They  wire  privately  married.  Two  lays 
afterwards  Listowel  informed  his  bride  t .at 
the  journey  to  Engl  md  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Even  the  callous  heart  of  this  fdlowtr 
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of  Buckingham  was  touched  by  the  delirious 
joy  with  which  she  welcomed  his  words,  ami  a 
sharp  though  transient  pang  of  unavailing  re- 
morse made  him  almost  shrink  from  her  fond 
embrace. 

About  this  time  the  portrait  was  begun. 
Velasquez  did  not  know  who  the  lady  was  who 
came  secretly  to  sit  to  him,  and  satisfied  with 
having  to  paint  one  of  the  loveliest  faces  that 
artist  ever  transferred  to  canvas,  did  not 
inquire.  “it  is  only  a head,”  soliloquised 
the  great  master,  “but  it  is  worthy  of  immor- 
tality, and  it  shall  be  the  finest  creation  that 
ever  passed  from  my  pencil.” 

“ What  a radiant  creature  ! ” he  exclaimed, 
as  he  stood  gazing  on  his  unfinished  work  one 
day  towards  the  hour  he  expected  her  visit. 
“ What  a noble  brow  ! What  a glorious 
spirit  lighting  up  the  whole  countenance  ! 
What  life  and  brilliancy  in  those  eyes  ! This 
must  be  love — and  a love  smiled  upon  by 
Fortune.” 

“ The  expression  of  the  eyes  was  less  bright 
to-day,”  thought  the  painter,  as  he  contemplated 
the  progress  of  the  picture  after  the  sitter  svas 
gone.  “ I did  not  much  perceive  it  at  the 
time,  but  I copied  closely  the  expression  that 
was  there,  and  certainly  the  countenance  is  a 
little  clouded.  It  may  have  been  my  faidt  : 
perhaps  it  -was  my  eyes  that  were  dim.  At 
all  events  I will  be  very  careful  next  time.” 

Painstaking  and  careful  indeed  be  was  ; 
but  the  change  was  now  beyond  a doubt.  It 
was  perceptible  as  she  sat,  and  still  more  so  in 
the  portrait. 

“ The  character  of  this  piece  is  altering 
visibly,”  thought  the  artist.  “At  one  time  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  the  most  radiant 
creature  my  art  has  ever  embodied  ; but  it 
will  not  be  so  now.  It  is  beautiful  still,  per- 
haps more  beautiful  than  ever,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  saddened  and  subdued.” 

And  thus  it  was,  through  faithfully  copying 
the  eyes  of  Donna  Olivia,  that  those  of  the 
portrait  grew  sadder  and  sadder  day  by  day, 
until  they  wore  that  look  of  mournful  desola- 
tion so  conspicuous  in  them  still.  Hers  was 
the  bitterest  grief  of  all,  more  bitter  than  the 
grief  of  the  bride  who  has  lost  her  love  while 
her  faith  was  still  -whole  in  him — in  him  who 
has  passed  away  in  the  flush  and  the  hope  of 
youth,  like  an  air  but  just  begun,  the  chords 
ceasing  to  vibrate  while  their  tone  was  sweetest. 
She  was  beginning  to  doubt  her  husband’s 
truth  and  love. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  he  began  to  tire 
of  the  perpetual  hypocrisy  necessary  to  sustain 
her  belief  in  his  conversion.  Thu  first  moment 
that  a doubt  of  this  crossed  her  mind  was  per- 
haps the  bitterest  in  her  life.  It  is  difficult 


for  us  to  realise  the  exclusive  spirit  of  Itoman 
Catholicism,  and  the  odium  associated  with 
the  very  name  of  heretic  in  the  breast  of  a 
Spaniard,  and  above  all,  a Spanish  lady — of 
that  age.  In  Olivia’s  case,  religion  had  been 
the  only  object  her  feelings  had  fed  upon, 
until  she  had  seen  Listowel.  Even  the  love 
now  paramount  in  her  heart  had  been  entwined 
with  religious  thoughts  and  anxieties,  and 
reached  its  climax  with  her  lover’s  conversion. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  terrible,  and  to 
add  to  her  misery  she  could  hardly  resist  the 
conviction  that  he  had  played  the  hypocrite. 

“ But  no,”  she  repeated,  “heistoo  noble  and  too 
true  to  have  acted  thus.  He  thought  he  be- 
lieved. He  was  blinded  by  his  love  for  me!” 

Whatever  that  love  might  have  been,  it 
soon  became  too  apparent  that  it  no  longer 
exercised  such  an  all-potent  influence.  He 
became  irritable  and  impatient  whenever  she 
urged  the  subject  of  religion,  and  in  his  heat 
would  sometimes  say  things  that  stabbed  her 
to  the  heart.  The  Prince’s  visit  was  drawing 
to  a close,  and  Listowel  began  to  talk  of  re* 
turning  with  him,  and  to  nrge  the  necessity  of  i 
deferring  the  announcement  of  their  marriage  '• 
for  some  months.  Strange  to  say,  although 
Donna  Olivia  keenly  felt  the  insult,  she  did 
not  resent  it.  Her  once  proud  spirit  was 
crushed  and  broken.  She  had  staked  all  upon 
a cast,  and  heart,  hope,  and  energy  were  lost 
together. 

Still  she  could  scarcely  believe  that  her 
hntband  no  longer  loved  her.  “ When  I re- 
call what  he  has  said  on  this  very  spot,  it  is 
impossible.  I have  become  depressed  and  ' 
anxious  about  bis  conversion,  and  so  look  at  ' 
things  in  a gloomy  light.  Not  love  me  ! It 
is  impossible  he  should  not.  I will  come  to 
a full  understanding  with  him  this  night  about 
this  English  voyage.  If  I do  not  go  with 
him  I shall  never  live  to  see  him  again.” 

There  was  a path  arched  in  with  trellis* 
work  that  bent  beneath  the  clustering  vine,  a 
path  that  led  to  a grotto  where  a little  fountain 
sparkled  and  played  in  the  moonlight,  dear  to 
Olivia’s  memory,  often  since.  She  had  first 
listened  in  that  spot  to  her  husband’s  rows 
of  eternal  love  ; and  when  wounded  to  the  ■ 
heart  by  his  neglect,  thither  had  she  gone 
to  recall  the  looks  and  tones  of  happier 
times,  hoping  against  hope,  striving  in  the 
recollection  of  the  past  to  disbelieve  the  1 
present.  She  was  waiting  for  him  there. 

“Impossible,”  said  he,  in  answer  to  her 
trembling  appeal.  “The  negotiations  with 
the  Spanish  Court  wear  an  unfavourable 
aspect.  The  Prince  sails  without  his  bride, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  acknowledge  a 
| marriage  with  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  , 
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of  thu  whole  scheme.  No;  nfeuy,  Olivia,  until 
tho  Infanta  cOint-s  to  England,  then  avow  uur 
union,  and  como  offer  m her  .suite  to  join  me.” 

“That  will  never  be,  Edward.  lie  is,  as  1 
said, — as  I said  to  yon  tho  first  day  w#  met, — 
he  is  a heretic.  They  will  never  coffin 
together.” 

“Accursed  be  the  word  ! ” said  Listow nd , 
who  was  latterly  .strangely  writable  whenever 
his  wife  touched  upon  tho  subject,  of  religion. 

“ Heretic,  as  you  call  him,  tho  Infanta  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  keep  him  in  her  net,  and 
Don  Phillip  himself  would  renounce  the  Pope 
and  all  his  works  to  call  the  Prince  of  Wales 
brother.” 

“ I Jo  it  ho  or  not,**  sadly  answered  Olivia, 

“ tho  match  ir ill  ho  broken  oil’.  Edward,  1 
mist  go  with  you.  How  can  1 hear  this  cou- 
:eal merit,  which  even  now  preys  upon  me  so 
leavily,  when  vou  are  gone  \ Do  yon  think  1 
ouM  live  ? ” 

“ It  is  wild  ami  wicked,  Olivia,”  returned 
to,  “to  talk  thus  of  the  clients  of  a few  mouths’ 
oparation.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I 
liou’.d  return  alone  to  England,  hut  you  can 
ollow  me  ere  long.” 

\ few  months  ! I shall  never  livo  to  see 
hose  months  in  Spain,  Edward.  Can  it  be 
mo, — is  it  possible  that  you  are  willing  to 
lave  me,  that  you  wish  it  / Oh,  my  husband  ! ” 
ho  exclaimed,  fondly  clinging  to  him,  “ say 
lat  you  will  take  me  with  you  ! ” 

Listowel’s  reply,  as  he  shrank  from  her 
uhrace,  was  couched  in  tho  coldest  terms. 

> true  is  it  that  when  love  has  passed  away, 
m endearments  that  once  thrilled  through 

10  very  soul  become  absolutely  repugnant, 
iivia  felt  tho  gesture  oven  more  than  tho 
ords  it  accompanied.  All  the  dumb# ring 
ide  of  the  heart  lie  had  trampled  upon  burst 
rth  into  life  and  vigour.  The  impulse  was 
aiisitory,  but  it  imj  assumed  her  whole  being 

r tho  moment,  and  Malting  to  her  feet,  she  I 
claimed, — 

“ Then  hear  me,  sir,  1 i rill  go  with'  you. 
you  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  ai  d 
unanity,  l will  appeal  to  tho  Prince  of 
ales.  He  shall  hear  my  story  He  will 

11  mo  whether  tho  wife  of ” 

“ He  will  tell  yon,  madam,”  interrupted 
stowel,  compressing  his  fury  at  this  threat 
|to  a sneer  a devil  might  have  envied,  S lie 
f 11  ted  you  that  yon  are  not  i/iy  wife  / lie 
*1  tell  you  that  I am  already  married  ! ” 

I’or  a few  sccorals  Olivia  stood  spt'ochhAS 
d motionless.  Then  came  the  terrible, 
•sonant  scream  ot  human  agony  that  passes 
man  endurance,  and  she  fell  headlong  to 
) earth.  It  was  the  last  sound  that  ever 
ised  her  lips.  \_ 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  the 
“glories”  of  that  annual  gathering  on  the 
south  downs  in  Sussex  which  ln.s  gained  the 
name  of  the  “ ladies’  meeting,”  as  they  have 
alien  ly  been  chronicled  by  alder  pens  in  tho 
newspapers  of  the  day  ; our  object  is  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  this  ancestral  home  of  tire 
I.  •minx  family,  iiiteUtporAed  with  a few  anec- 
dotes of  home  of  those  w ho  have  pat  ti<  ipat<  d 
in  the  hospitalities  of  tho  Dukes  of  Richmon  I, 
since  the  period  w hen  the  inee  i were  first  cstnb- 
lisln-  l in  1 STVj.  In  the  spring  of  the  previous 
year,  however,  a meeting  was  ar ranged  by  tho 
members  of  the  Goodwood  Hun*,  and  theollicers 
of  the  Sussex  .Militia,  winch  took  place  on 
the  Harroway,  close  to  the  present  course.  Plifc 
ti rst  meeting  in  ISO'J  was  held  on  the  L’Sth, 
'JUtli,  and  nUtli  of  April,  dining  which  tho 
money  given  amounted  to  , amonttt  of 

stakes  3‘J.V.  1 Os. , amount  of  matches:  hlPJt.  Kb.  ; 
total,  1001/.  Among  tho  matches  was  one  for 
100  guineas,  between  the  Prince  of  \\  lien's 
Rebel  by  Trumpeter  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond’s Cedar,  which  was  won  by  the  former. 
Jn  a notice  of  the  Above  meeting,  tile  sporting 
newspaper  writer  of  that  d ty,  after  referring 
to  the  gentlemen  jockeys  who  rode  in  many 
races,  thus  refers  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  — 
“ To  the  etl’orts  of  equestrian  skill  is  to  be 
added  the  princely  and  almost  unprecedented 
munificence  of  the  noble  founder  of  Hood  wood 
R ices,  in  providing  the  new  ly  erected  stan  l 
with  a collation,  which  blight  be  entitled  a 
general  refrigariuin,  for  tho  access  was  as  easy 
as  tho  reception  was  elegant  and  hospitable. ’’ 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  here  referred  to  was 
tile  third  of  the  line,  and  came  to  the  title  and 
estates  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  Like  his 
predecessors,  lie  chose  the  military  profession, 
Slid  arrived  at  the  rank  of  major  general. 
Great  attention  was  p&id  to  his  edue dimi,  ami 
wdieu  only  sixteen  lie  set  out  oil  his  travels 
and  remained  some  lime  abroad.  While  on 
the  Continent,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  imbibed 
,i  taste  for  the  title  arts,  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  encouragement  first  afforded 
by  him  to  llritidi  ai  lists,  finally  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Royal  Academy. 
In  .Maicli,  l“oS,  lie  opened  a gallery  at  bis 
bouse  in  Whitehall,  in  which  was  displayed  a 
large  collection  of  oiiginal  plaster  casts  taken 
from  the  best  ancient  statues  and  busts  both  of 
Romo  and  Florence.  Every  painter,  sculptor, 
or  student  was  freely  admitted  ; and,  for  tho 
further  encouragement  of  genius,  his  Grace 
bestowed  two  medals  annually  on  such  as  had 
exhibited  tho  two  best  models.  The  Duke 
was  a thorough  reformer,  and  Supported 
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annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage  : 
among  his  intimate  friends  and  guests  were 
the  first  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Rocking* 
ham,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  other  leading 
V*  higs  of  that  day.  Romney,  the  eminent 
painter,  constantly  partook  of  the  hospitalities 
of  Goodwood,  and  has  left  there  a memorial  of 
his  talent,  in  a well-executed  likeness  of  his 
patron,  the  third  duke. 

The  fourth  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  suc- 
ceeded on  the  deatli  of  his  uncle  to  the  titles 
and  estates  in  1 800,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  of  the  day  ; his  duel  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
allude,  created  a great  sensation  at  the  time. 
Among  those  who  participated  in  his  hospi- 
talities were  the  late  Duke  of  "Wellington  ; 
Lord  Wiuehilsea,  who  acted  as  second  to  his 
Grace  in  the  above  duel  ; Lords  Egremont, 
Frederick  Beauclerk,  Bathurst,  Apsley,  Angle- 
sey, and  Gage  ; Messrs.  Dickies,  Newnliam, 
Burrell,  General  Crosbie,  Ac.  The  Duke  was  a 
first- rate  cricketer,  and  his  prowess  at  the  old 
Marylebone  Club  was  great,  nor  was  it  con- 
fined to  England,  for  in  the  sister  isle,  when 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  played  in 
many  matches  in  Phccnix  Bark  ; at  Enghein 
too,  within  a few  days  of  tile  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, where  other  more  deadly  balls  flew  about, 
the  Duke  was  one  of  an  eleven  of  guards- 
men and  old  guardsmen  ; and  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  near  Quebec,  where  Wolfe  fell  vic- 
torious, the  Duke,  then  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  again  handled  a bat,  and  showed 
how  scores  were  won.  His  death  by  hydro- 
phobia was  deeply  felt  by  Iris  family  and 
friends.  1 have  given  an  account  of  it — not,  I 
hope,  wholly  without  interest — in  my  “ Fifty 
Y'ears’  Reminiscences.'’ 

The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a constant 
visitor  at  Goodwood  during  the  days  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Dukes  of  Richmond.  As  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  the  hero  of  a hundred  battles 
had  been  secretary  to  the  fourth  Duke  when 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  friend- 
ship lasted  until  the  death  of  the  latter. 
The  Iron  Duke  never  forgot  the  family  of  his 
olda'ly  ; he  appointed  the  late  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, then  Earl  of  March,  Lords  George  and 
William  Lennox,  to  his  personal  staff;  he  gave 
the  latter  his  cornetcy  in  the  Blues  ; he  took 
Lord  Arthur  by  the  hand,  and  forwarded  his 
interest  in  the  early  part  of  his  military 
career,  and  eventually  appointed,  when  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  present  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond as  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Nothing 
delighted  the  great  wrarrior  more  than  pass- 
ing a few  days  at  Goodwood,  either  during  the 
race  week  or  the  shooting  season ; although 
not  devoted  to  turf  pursuits,  and  never  laying 
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out  a farthing  on  a race,  his  Grace  seemed  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  meeting,  and  never 
failed  to  burst  out  into  loud  laughter  when  the 
gentlemen  jockeys  of  his  day  appeared  in 
cooked  hats  to  ride  for  a stake  which  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Cocked  Hat  Stakes.  It 
certainly  was  a curious  sight  to  behold  Lord 
George  Ben  thick,  Maloney,  the  late  Mr.  Delmd 
Radcliffe,  the  Berkeleys,  Captain  Pettat,  and 
other  amateurs  decked  out  in  racing  gear, 
leathers,  boots,  and  silk  jackets,  with  a head- 
dress that  reminded  one  of  a chimney  sweep 
on  May-day,  or  Jerry  of  race-course  notoriety. 

The  late  Duke,  justly  called  the  Farmers’ 
Friend,  succeeded  to  the  title  in  August,  1810 ; 
and,  following  the  steps  of  all  his  ducal  prede- 
cessors, entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  serving  with  distinction  during  the 
Peninsular  and  Belgian  campaigns.  Of  him 
his  biographer  has  truly  said  :* — 

“As  one  of  England’s  worthies,  he  preferred 
to  pass  his  days  unostentatiously  iu  benefiting 
his  fellow  men  ; and  though  the  highest 
political  offices  were  within  his  grasp,  although 
his  name  and  abilities  would  have  enabled 
him  to  figure  brilliantly  iu  the  lead  roll  of  our 
legislators,  he  considered  that  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a useful  sphere  of  action,  which  has 
begun  to  prove  itself  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  community.  To  the  great  body  of  the 
public  the  good  deeds  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond are  comparatively  unknown.  Historians 
are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  victories  of  peace  ; 
they  charge  their  palettes  with  the  most 
brilliant  colours  to  depict  the  exploits  of  great 
generals  and  conquerors,  but  they  consider  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  record  the  services  of 
men  who  effect  equally  important  conquests 
over  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  the 
nation,  or  furnish  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation  by  tlieir  peers.” 

L’pon  more  than  one  occasion  the  late  Duke 
of  York  was  a visitor  at  Goodwood,  but  few 
events  connected  with  his  presence  there 
occurred  worthy  of  record  ; his  royal  highness 
was  ever  extremely  affable  to  those  invited  to 
meet  him,  and  enjoyed  the  day’s  sport,  the 
dinner,  and,  above  all,  a rubber  of  whist,  as 
much  as  anyone  could  enjoy  such  out-uoor 
and  in-door  amusements.  During  his  visit  in 
1825  to  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  a cir- 
cumstance happened  which  caused  a little  sen- 
sation at  the  time.  One  morning  after  break- 
fast the  royal  guest  expressed  a wish  to  see  the 
house,  and  iu  going  over  it  was  accompanied 
by  his  host  and  one  of  his  brothers.  After 
paying  every  attention  to  the  pictures  in  the 
entrance  hall,  the  corridor,  the  Long  hall,  the 
* Memoir  of  fifth  Jjuko  of  ilichmoud. 
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dining  ami  waiting  rooms,  the  party  p roc larded  Goodwood  denies  its  name  Ii  <m  its  Saxon 


to  the  large  library.  1 1110  collection  of 

books,”  said  the  Commander  m Chief,  “ l>oau- 
tiful  Ceiling — where  does  that  door  lead  to  I ” 
“To  my  morning-room,”  responded  the  host. 
“Snug,  Very  snug,”  continued  royal  \ork, 
entering  the  apartment;  “a  small  armoury, 
and  a portrait  of  jour  oi  l 1 Vtiinsuiii  charge!, 
lloncesvalles  ; swords,  guns,  and  pistols.” 
“An  excellent  ordnance  map  of  Sussex,”  said 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  evidently  anxious  that 
his  royal  highness  should  not  devote  too  much 
of  his  attention  to  a glass  case  in  which, 
among  other  aims,  were  a jwur  of  pistol*. 
“ Duelling  pistols,"  said  the  latter,  “ hair- 
triggers,  1 MipfKMc,  ch  ! ” “ Yew,  sir,”  res 

ponded  the  owner  of  Goodwood,  “and  that  is 
a plan  of  llalnakor  Park,  w here  the  deer  are 
now  kept.”  “That  was  a splendid  haunch 
yesterday,”  proceeded  the  royal  visitor, 
again  turning  to  the  armoury,  the  Duke  still 
on  tenter  hooks.  “ And  is  there  any  history 
attached  to  those  pistols  i ” Fortunately  at  tins 
moment  a servant  entered  to  swy  the  carriages 
were  at  the  door,  and  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation ; had  it  not  bAoii  for  this,  the  truth 
might  have  come  out,  that  the  vvcujmjiss  which 
(nvd  attracted  hn  royal  highness’s  attention 
were  the  identical  ones  used  by  the  father  of 
his  host  in  his  memorable  duel  with  the  Duke 
>f  \ork,  a bullet  from  one  of  which  had 
•arried  away  one  of  the  royal  duellist’s  side 
mis  Not  wishing  to  perpetuate  an  event 
ilnch  all  were  anxi  uis  to  bury  in  oblivion,  the 
•like  of  Etchm  >nd  shortlj’  afterwards  parted 

I villi  the  fatal  tubes,  and  the  circumstance 
oiiuected  with  the  Duke  of  York’s  visit  ha  l 
ntirelj’  escaped  his  meinorj*,  when  one  day, 

' luany  years  afterwards,  his  Grace  and  the  same 
rother  who  had  been  present  with  him  on  the 
ccasion  referred  to,  were  being  shown  a small 
rmoury  at  Windsor  Castle,  which  had  been 
rranged  most  artiuically  under  the  immediate 
uperiatendciice  of  the  1’rince  Consort.  “ You 
jo  those  pistols,”  said  the  attendant,  “ those 
'ere  the  ones  used  fey  tile  Duke  of  York  in 
is  duel  wuh  Colonel  Lennox  in  tin  year  1 TSiK*’ 
Happily  those  days  of  murderous  contests, 
died  by  a sad  perversion  of  language,  “ af- 
virs  of  honour,”  no  longer  exist  ; ami  Chalk 
arm,  Wimbledon  Common,  Battersea  Fields, 
ad  tiio  Royal  Darks,  formerly  the  arenas  for 
vssage.s  at  arms,  the  duello,  and  “ parading 
friend  on  the  daisies,”  with  only  ten  or 
velve  paces  between  the  muzzles  of  the  pistols, 
"*  now  devoted  to  more  peaceful  pursuits  ; 
id  houses,  gardens,  commons  for  volunteer 
‘actice,  walks  amidst  shrubs  and  flower*,  oc- 
■py  t'pots  desecrate  1 by  fiendish  auger 
■d  unholy  deeds  of  blood. 


owner,  Godwinca*',  and  was  inclu  i<  1 m t|»« 
survej'  made  uf  the  kingdom  by  the  direction 
of  the  Norman  comparer,  and  ;i)i]>ears  m 
Domesday  Rook  as  Godiuwooil.  1;  is  jii  i';,. 
manor  ami  parish  of  Box  grove.  In  tht-  res  u 
of  llei.rj'  1.,  tlie  Iscrd.slnps  of  lt-ngrove  an  I 
J l.ilii.iker  were  unite),  and  givi-n  to  Robert 
do  UaiA,  who  had  ftiarried  a lady  of  r ijal 
bloJti.  1’iie  joint  property  passed  through 
Ins  desceii  hint-  by  the  female  side  to  Sir 
Thomas  West,  Izard  ile  la  W’arr||  wlio  w .s 
compelled  by  Henry  VIII.  to  excliangc  it  for 
the  Abbey  of  Who*  ill,  in  1 1 imp-hue,  v >. 
l.»  10.  It  remained  vested  in  the  Drown 
until  l.d'.O,  when  Henry,  Ear!  of  \tuml.-l, 
obtained  a grail  to  hoi  1 it  in  rnpife  ; in  lbSl, 
John,  Lord  Luuilcy,  ami  Jains  Fit-zalan,  Lis 
w ife,  aliened  it  bj'  sale  to  Henri'  Walton  1, 
Esq.  It  was  thus  described,  11  Rot.  Dar.,  Sntli 
of  Elizabeth,  Godiuvvood  Manor,  with  its  ap- 
pendages, ami  ” houses,  -1  gardens,  ‘J  orch  ir  is, 
SUW  acres  of  park  l.md,  DJ  of  arable,  f>00 
of  p.a-ture,  ami  oUO  of  wool,  Arc.,  in  llauip- 
tonet.”  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Caryll,  of 
Hasting,  as  an  act  of  attainder  against  .John 
Caryll,  Esquire,  of  Goodwood,  was  passed  in 
the  ‘Jdth  year  of  his  reign.  Ikbout  the  j'ear 
1 7 -0,  the  estate  was  purchase*!  bj'  Charles, 
first  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  the  family  of 
Compton,  who  then  held  the  manor  uf  the  ad- 
jacent parish  of  East  Lav  ant.  Halnaker  or  llal- 
iircke,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Hcurj* 
\ 111.,  was  purchased  in  17bo,  by  the  third 
Duke  of  Richmond.  King  Edward  visited  the 
place  Julj’  2.7 th,  and  in  a “Legend 

of  Halnccke,”  which  appeared  in  an  annual 
souic  years  ago,  some  interesting  details  of 
the  royal  visit  have  been  given  ; our  pages, 
too,  have  contained  an  historical  notice  of 
Roxgruvc  l'norj',*  which  stands  on  this 
property. 

Every  Duke  of  Richmond,  from  the  first  of 
that  title,  the  natural  sou  of  Charles  11  , down 
fb  the  present  noble  ow  uer  of  (loodwoWTl,  has 
been  a supporter  of  all  manly  sports,  hunt 
mg,  shooting,  and  racing  ; to  the  late  an  i the 
present  duke,  however,  are  the  “glories”  of 
the  annual  race  - meetings  to  bo  attributed, 
lvtabbshed  by  tbe  third  duke,  fo-tcred  by 
the  fourth,  and  warmly  patronised  by  the  fifth 
ami  sixth,  they  have  attained  their  present 
celebrity  What  a contrast  would  1h>  the 
meeting  of  ISO”  ami  that  of  lSCd  1 \t  the 
former  period,  provincial  race-meetings  were 
As  diflwreiit  to  what  tliej' are  at  present,  as  the 
drunken  country  squire  of  Fielding’s  time 
would  be  to  the  jiohshed  spurtMiiau  of  our  day. 
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The  amma|  gathering  was  looked  forward  to 
by  every  class,  from  the  high-born  aristocrat 
to  the  humblest  tiller  of  the  soil  ; the  owners 
of  the  mansion  and  park,  of  the  homestead, 
of  the  cottage,  invited  their  relatives  and 
friends  for  the  week  : while  the  steward,  the 
bailiff,  the  huntsman,  the  groom,  the  gardener 
belonging  to  the  leading  noblemen  and 
gentry  of  the  country  filled  their  respective 
residences  with  their  kith  and  kin.  The  grand 
stand,  generally  a small  wooden  building  with 
a thatched  roof,  was  occupied  by  the  principal 
families  of  the  neighbourhood  ; while  the  yeo- 
man, the  farmer,  the  labourer,  the  tradesman, 
with  their  buxom  wives  and  ruddy  daughters, 
took  up  their  stations  in  every  sort  of  vehicle 
or  on  horseback  opposite  the  winning-post. 
Champagne  luncheons  were  unknown,  and 
the  luxuries  of  claret  cup  and  Weiiliam  Lake 
ice  were  as  little  thought  of,  as  a terriue  dc 
foie  gras  or  a glass  of  Chartreuse  are  sought 
after  by  a boor  in  the  jungles  of  Africa,  or  ail 
Ojibeway  Indian  in  the  wild  forests  of  North 
America.  A sandwich,  a crust  of  bread  and 
cheese,  a glass  of  Old  October,  formed  the 
midday  repast  of  the  upper  ten  thousand, 
while  their  wives  and  daughters  partook  of 
cake,  fruit,  and  cowslip  wine.  A sweepstakes 
of  1 1.  Is.  each,  a silver  cup,  a farmer’s  plate, 
and  a hunter’s  stakes,  with  perhaps  a match 
or  two,  owners  on,  furnished  sport  for  the  two 
days,  and  as  there  were  usually  three  or  four 
heats  for  each  race,  the  quantity  if  not  the 
quality  of  the  contests  was  as  great  as  it  is  in 
the  present  day.  A race  ordinary,  which 
some  liberal  patron  of  the  turf  furnished  with 
venison,  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting,  when  a considerable  quantity  of 
strong  sherry  and  fiery  military  port  was 
“drunk  on  the  premises,”  as  were  many  of 
the  party  ; matches  were  made  for  the  follow- 
ing day,  stewards  for  thu  coming  year  Were 
named,  the  old  stewards  proposed  the  new 
stewards’  healths,  a compliment  which  was 
reciprocated,  and  headache  and  heartburn  were 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  extraordinary 
orgies.  A ball  at  the  Town  Hall  at  Chichester 
on  the  second  day  furnished  amusement  to  the 
fairer  aex,  albeit  many  a dancing  man  staggered 
into  the  room  from  the  stewards’  feast  so 
, Bacchi  plains  that  he  might  have  sang  with 
truth  a verse  of  a song  at  that  time  most 
popular — 

I was  drunk  with  ir,y  passion,  so  mortally  drunk, 
That  nothing  would  do  hut  a red. 

After  an  innumerable  quantity  of  country 
dances,  cotillons,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley — 
for  quadrilles,  wv.ltzes,  polkas,  and  galops  had 
not  been  then  imported — a sitting-down  sup- 


per was  announced,  where  lojad  and  patriotic 
toasts,  concluding  with  the  health  of  the 
ladies,  were  drank  in  three  times  three,  amidst 
the  shouts  and  hurrahs  of  the  somewhat  voci- 
ferous gentlemen. 

Such  were  the  humours  of  a country  race- 
meeting at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  and  which  the  introduction  of  tho 
rail  has  completely  altered.  Now,  thousands 
of  Londoners,  men  from  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  ladies  from  the  metropolis  and 
country  towns,  are  conveyed  by  rail  to  tho 
rural  race-meetings,  and  all  is  noise,  bustle, 
and  confusion.  The  number  of  horses,  the 
value  of  tho  prizes,  are  increased  a hundred- 
fold, and  the  cups  or  pieces  of  plate  are  the 
finest  specimens  of  artistic  and  classic  art, 
completely  throwing  into  the  shade  the  old- 
j fashioned  gold  tankards.  What  can  be  more 
exquisite  than  the  cups  furnished  this  year  at 
Goodwood  Races,  especially  the  one  manufac-v 
tured  by  Hunt  and  Itoskell,  which  represents 
an  incident  that  occurred  at  Cowdray  Park, 
within  a dozen  miles  of  Goodwood,  during  a 
visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  that  mansion, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Montagu  family  ? 
Instead  of  “the  ghost  of  a luncheon,”  such  as 
we  have  described,  the  entire  enclosure  within 
the  rails  appears  like  a huge  table,  groaning  (as 
tho  newspapers  say)  under  the  weight  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  season.  Race  ordinaries  are 
quite  out  of  fashion,  and  men  go  sober  to  the 
ball,  to  walk  through  a quadrille,  whirl  through 
a waltz,  or  bound  through  a polka.  Thousands 
of  pounds  are  now  risked,  where  a guinea,  a 
new  hat,  a tavern  dinner,  were  wont  to  be  the 
usual  wagers  at  provincial  meetings  ; and  this 
reminds  us  of  a saying  of  an  old  and  most 
respected  tradesman  at  Chichester,  who,  upon 
our  asking  him  whether  he  over  speculated  at 
a race,  replied,  “ I never  bet  more  than  a 
halfpenny  bun  in  my  life,  and  then  I made  a 
stipulation,  that  if  I lost  I was  to  have  the 
first  bite.” 

William  F.  Lennox. 


OUR  CONSECRATIONS. 

Fuum  out  each  yesterday  of  life 

All  have  some  precious  store  to  keep  : 
Some  little  store  of  golden  worth, 

Some  treasure  rescued  from  the  deep 
Of  those  gone  hours  ; ere  yet  the  waves 
Of  time  have  closed  their  quiet  graves. 

Thrice  dark  of  all  dark  days  that  one 

Which  leaves  no  brightness  from  its  hours, 
No  nightingale  to  sing  at  eve, 

No  after  fragiance  from  its  flowers, 

No  holy  dew  distilled  from  Heaven, 

To  consecrate  it  fresh  at  even. 
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IilrssM  art  thou,  heart  thut  y earnest  plough 
The  tears  thut  <lua  thine  eye*  he  v mi) 

To  call  lunik  .somelh  iiK’  from  thy 
Some  yesterday  to  life  aipiiii. 

The  gladdest  summer  of  our  years 
We  consecrate  hy  autumn  tears. 

Mach  eonseerates  some  precious  part, 

Some  secret  Store  of  hidden  worth  : 

We  garner  each  mtr  li  meat  sln  rivi s 
Our  golden  iiicui>>rics  of  earth, 

Against  the  winter  time  of  m-ed  ; 

That  we  may  after  come  and  teed. 

A ml  when  the  yesterdays  of  life 
Shall  all  h-  numbetfj,  still  I deem 
Kaeli  one  shall  have  his  store  to  keep, 
llts  fade  leas  relic  of  -irtii's  dream  : 

So  lire  shadows  softened  hy  (rod’s  light, 

So i ire  star  that  made  his  journey  bright. 

Is.miku.a  Law. 

MONSIEUR  OUFLK. 

Ckuvantks  dealt  knight-errantry  its  death- 
blow when  ho  wrote  “Don  Quixote,”  au»l  per- 
haps the  Abbe  Bourdelot  hoped  to  destroy  tlio 
superstition  of  were-wolves,  when  he  eompo.-.ed 
tho  ludicrous  romance  of  “ Mon-ieur  Oulle.” 

This  curious  book  appeared  at  the  begins 
nittg  of  l ast  century,  when  tho  learned  were 
attacking  vulgar  superstitions  upon  philoso- 
phical grounds. 

Tiie  book  is  excessively'  rare,  and  I am  in- 
debted for  iny  knowledge  of  it  to  “ Horst’s 
Zauber  Bibliothok,”  itself  a scarce  work. 
Horst  quotes  from  the  Dantzig  edition  of  1 7 1 -. 

I have  taken  some  liberties  with  the  enn- 
clusion,  as  Horst  provokingly  does  nut  extract 
it 

It  will  bo  seen  at  once  that  the  name,  Ouflo, 
is  an  anagram  on  It  /on. 

A cheerful  man  was  M.  Outlo,  who  loved  a 
jovial  evening  with  his  friends,  a glass  of  good 
wine,  and  a merry  tile.  A worthy  main  too, 
was  he,  the  most  exemplary'  of  husbands  and 
tho  most  indulgent  of  fathers, — but  lie  had 
his  weakness — which  of  ns  has  not  l — and  Ins 
weakness  was  weakness  of  intellect  ; in  short, 
ho  vr m a very  good,  a vary  respectable,  a very 
kind-hearted  man,  but  als  i a very  silly'  one. 

Ho  regarded  himself  a*  a bit  of  a philoso- 
pher, and  despised  superstition,  yet  for  all 
that,  ho  was  fidgeted  if  the  salt-cellar  were  up 
set,  alarmed  if  the  knife  anil  fork  were  crossed, 
and  he  would  positively  decline  to  make  the 
thirteenth  at  dinner. 

It  was  Carnival  time,  and  M Ouflo  invited 
all  iis  own  relations  and  his  wife’s  relations  to 
dinner.  A pleasant  evening  they  parsed  ; they 
ate  and  they  drank,  and  they  talked  and  tit*  y 
— they  ate  till  they  were  more  thau  satis- 
fied, drank  till  they  were  very  merry,  talked 


themselves  dry',  and  sang  lliuiuehcs  hoarse. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  th.it  any  of  the 
party  had  drunk  more  than  lie  ought,  but 
they  had  all  grazed  the  line  of  moderation, 
and  M.  Oulle,  being  naturally  light-hea  1.- 1, 
had  become  exceedingly  “jolly.” 

When  the  relations  with  hew,  the  children 
went  to  bed,  Madame  Wune  took  her  candle 
and  d<  parted  with  her  lady  's  maid,  an  l M. 
Oulle,  for  the  rake  of  a little  exercise,  ffc*- 
tooned  up  and  down  his  chamber,  whistling 
a pi  iintive  undo  Iy,  and  w diluting  it  out  of 
tune. 

This  gentleman's  eldest  son,  who  had  in- 
herited all  his  father's  amiable  qualities,  an  l 
his  Mtopty- headed u ess  inti  the  bargain,  hal 
slipped  off  from  the  paternal  house  by  tho  back 
door,  as  soon  as  the  guests  bogau  to  leave,  in  a 
masquerading  dress,  and  hid  betaken  himself, 
after  the  manner  of  scapegrace-*,  to  a ball. 

M.  Oulle,  having  wearied  of  describing 
curves  in  his  own  room,  opened  the  door  and 
went  up-stairs,  a process  attended  with  dilli- 
culties  which  would  have  proved  insuperable 
but  for  the  assistance  of  the  bani.-ters.  Arrived 
on  the  landing,  M.  Ouflo  observed  his  son’s 
door  open,  so  ho  walked  into  the  room,  im- 
pelled either  by  curiosity  or  by  a desire  for  a 
little  more  conversation. 

Tiie  son  was,  however,  at  that  time  dancing 
in  the  ball-room  of  a hotel  two  streets  oil'. 

M.  Oil  fie,  not  finding  tho  young  man,  sat 
himself  down  beside  tho  bed,  and  began  to 
overhaul  the  various  masquerading  dresjes 
which  his  sou  had  left  out  upon  his  chair. 
There  was  a neat  suit  of  green  and  gold,  in- 
tended as  a forester's  dress  ; there  was  a cos- 
tume of  the  time  of  Frmciis  1 , covered  with 
spangles  ; and  last,  but  not  least,  there  was  a 
bearskin  suit,  so  contrived  that  the  wearer  of 
it  was  covered  with  fur  from  head  to  foot,  an  1 
looked  precisely’  like  a black  bear  escaped  from 
a travelling  caravan.  M.  Oulle  turned  this 
dress  over  and  over,  and  its  originality  at- 
tracted his  interest.  lie  thought  he  .should 
like  to  see  whether  it.  would  lit  Ins  person  ; 
ho  therefore  arrayed  himself  in  tho  habit,  and 
found  that  it  s liiod  him  to  a T.  J*ist  then 
the  idea  entered  his  her  1 that  the  opportunity 
of  disabusing  .M  Maun*  Outle  fof  her  supersti- 
tions ha  1 now  presented  itself.  Madame  Outle 
was  nearly  as  great  a fool  as  her  husband, 
and  that  is  saying  a good  deal.  Slit-  Was  in- 
fected with  the  v ulgar  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
demonology,  and  believed  implicitly  that  war- 
locks  could  trail-form  them -elves  into  wild 
bea-ts  for  tiie  purpose  of  »h  vanning  children. 

“Now,”  mused  M.  Outle,  “is  a chance 
for  we  to  eradicate  these  baneful  superstitions 
from  her  inind.  If  she  sees  mm  in  this  dress, 
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and  takes  me  to  be  a were-wolf,  and  when  I 
show  her  the  deception,  she  will  never  believe 
in  the  supernatural  again.” 

Accordingly  he  walked  to  his  wife’s  door 
, and  listened.  The  servant  was  still  with  her 
mistress,  so  M.  Outle  retreated  down-stairs  to 
the  dining-room,  intending  to  wait  till  his 
good  lady  was  alone  ; and  that  he  might  know 
when  the  maid  was  dismissed,  he  placed  the 
door  a-jar. 

Then,  takiug  up  a book,  he  seated  himself 
before  the  lire.  The  book  happened  to  be 
Bodin’s  “Dannonomania,”and  M.  Oufle  opened 
it  at  the  chapter  on  Lycanthropy. 

He  read  on,  and  the  tales  of  were-wolves 
floated  in  strange  colours  through  his  brain,  | 
till  he  fell  asleep  with  his  head  on  the  table, 
and  the  book  on  his  lap.  And  as  he  slum- 
bered he  dreamed  of  sorcerers  being  provided 
by  tin;  Evil  One  with  wolf-skins  which  they 
were  condemned  to  wear  for  seven  years,  and 
of  Lycaon  sentenced  by  Jove  to  run  about  in 
bestial  form,  till  a piercing  shriek  and  a crash 
brought  him  with  a start  to  his  feet. 

The  lady’s  maid,  after  having  pinned  her 
mistress’s  back  hair  into  a heap,  and  fitted 
over  it  the  nightcap,  had  left  the  chamber, 
and  had  come  down-stairs.  As  she  passed  the 
dining-room,  she  saw  that  there  was  still  a 
light  in  it,  and  thinking  that  the  candles  had 
not  been  extinguished,  she  entered  precipi- 
tately to  put  them  out. 

There  in  the  dead  of  night  she  stood — and 
saw  before  her  a monstrous  black  bear  fast 
asleep  before  the  fire,  snoring  loudly,  with  its 
head  on  the  table  and  its  snout  up  in  the  air,  its 
hind  paws  upon  the  fender,  a silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  over  one  knee,  aud  a book  on 
the  lap.  No  wonder  that  she  dropped  her 
candle  and  screamed. 

I But  the  shriek  which  testified  to  her  fear 
frightened  M.  Ouflo  out  of  the  few  senses  he 
did  possess.  He  sprang  up,  bewildered  with 
Lis  dreams,  confused  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 
and  alarmed  at  the  suddenness  of  his  reveil. 
Opposite  him  was  a pier-glass.  He  forgot  en- 
tirely all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
assumption  of  the  bear-skin,  and  with  the 
last  impressions  produced  by  Bodin,  and  by 
his  dream,  stamped  upon  his  brain,  he  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  bewitched,  and 
that  he  had  been  changed  into  a were-wolf. 
Full  of  this  idea  he  dashed  past  the  terror- 
stricken  maid  ; and  his  wife,  who  had  rushed 
to  the  landing,  saw  a frightful  monster  bound- 
ing down  the  stairs,  uttering  howls  sufficiently  . 
loud  to  awake  the  dead,  heard  it  unlock  the 
front  door  and  burst  into  the  street.  There- 
, upon,  she  faiuted  away. 

M.  Oufle,  impelled  by  terror,  ran  along  the  I 


street  yelling  for  assistance  ; he  was  naturally 
provided  with  a deep  and  sonorous  bass  voice, 
but  his  voice  sounded  hollow  and  fearful 
through  his  hideous  vizor. 

A few  terrified  people  appeared  in  their 
night-caps  at  the  windows,  only  to  run  back 
and  bury  themselves  trembling  beneath  the 
clothes. 

A watchman  who  had  started  on  his  rounds 
came  upon  him  suddenly  as  he  turned  a cor- 
ner, and  dropping  his  lanthorn  beat  a preci- 
pitate retreat. 

In  an  adjoining  street  lived  a fair  damsel 
of  considerable  personal,  but  superior  pecu- 
niary, attractions,  who  was  loved  to  distrac- 
tion by  a grocer’s  apprentice.  The  young  man 
had  made  the  lady’s  acquaintance  as  he  served 
the  shop,  and  had  breathed  his  love  over  the 
cheeses  he  sold.  His  addresses  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  the  beloved  one,  but  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  parents,  who  had  not  per- 
mitted the  devoted  youth  to  set  foot  within 
their  doors.  The  apprentice  had  no  other 
means  open  to  him  of  testifying  his  devotion 
than  by  hiring  a band  of  street  musicians  to 
perform  at  the  rate  of  two  francs  an  hour, 
during  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  below 
the  window  of  the  adored. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  band  was  per- 
forming the  “ Descent  of  Mars,”  when  a dis- 
cordant howl  in  their  ears  produced  a sudden 
pause  in  their  music  not  noted  in  their  score, 
and  the  apparition  of  a monstrous  bear  run- 
ning into  the  midst  of  them  upon  its  hind  legs, 
with  ears  and  stumpy  tail  cocked  up,  pro- 
duced such  a panic  among  the  sons  of  Orpheus, 
that  they  cast  their  instruments  from  them, 
aud  took  to  their  heels.  Not  so  the  grocer’s 
apprentice.  True  love  knows  not  fear,  lie 
flew  to  the  door  of  his  beloved  and  cast  him- 
self before  it,  determined  to  perish  in  her 
defence. 

But  the  monster,  without  perceiving  him, 
ran  on  repeating  its  dolorous  howls. 

The  grocer’s  apprentice  rose  from  the  door- 
step, dusted  his  coat,  collected  the  scattered 
instruments,  cast  an  amorous  glance  at  the 
window  of  the  adored,  and  retired  home. 

A party  of  students  from  the  University  were 
that  evening  going  their  rounds,  performing 
feats  of  heroism,  of  which  they  might  boast 
among  their  companions.  These  feats  were 
not  attended  with  much  danger,  and  yet  the 
achievement  of  them  was  an  object  of  con- 
siderable ambition.  They  consisted  simply  in 
breaking  lamps,  and  wrenching  the  knockers 
off  doors. 

Some  people  might  think  that  the  smashing 
of  a street  lamp  was  an  operation  within  the 
scope  of  the  most  infantine  abilities,  and  that 
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the  wrenching  of  a knocker  from  a iloor  was 
neither  a hazardous,  nor  a very  heroic,  act. 
But  these  people  are  entirely  mistaken.  The 
police  occasionally  interfere  and  capture  one 
of  those  engaged  in  these  acts,  and  if  captured, 
it  costs  the  student  several  francs  to  bribe  the 
officer  to  let  him  escape. 

Consequently,  the  ringing  of  a street  hell 
at  midnight  is  regarded  by  University  men  as 
an  achievement  equal  to  the  bravest  deed 
of  a tried  general,  and  the  breaking  otF  <»f  a 
knocker  is  supposed  to  rank  very  much  on  a 
level  with  the  proudest  trophy  of  a blood- 
stained field. 

On  the  night  in  question  four  valiant  col- 
legians vveco  engaged  on  the  hazardous  under- 
taking of  screwing  up  the  door  of  a worthy 
citizen,  an  act  of  consummate  ingenuity  and 
sublime  originality.  Suddenly  a wild  and  un- 
earthly yell  ringing  through  the  hushed  night, 
broke  upon  their  ears.  Instantly  the  four 
students  paused  and  turned  pale.  In  another 
moment  they  saw  a diabolical  object  moving 
rapidly  down  the  street  towards  them.  The 
young  men  shrank  against  the  wall,  each  en- 
deavouring to  get  behind  the  other,  and  re- 
versing the  proverb  of  the  weakest  going  to 
the  wall,  for  in  their  struggle  the  ablest-bodied 
secured  that  position,  whilst  the  feeblest  was 
the  most  oxposed,  and  served  as  a screen  to 
the  others. 

The  approaching  monster  stood  still  for  an 
instant,  and  they  were  able  to  observe  him  by 
the  wan  light  of  the  crescent  new  moon,  and 
the  flickering  oil  lamp  slung  across  the  head 
of  the  street.  A fearful  object  ! In  their 
terror,  the  screw-drivers  dropped  from  their 
fingers.  The  noise  attracted  tho  creature’s 
attention,  and  it  ran  up  tho  steps  towards 
them,  articulating  words  in  a hoarse  tone, 
which  they,  in  their  alarm,  were  unable  to  catch. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  tho  sight  of  this  monster 
coming  within  arm’s  length  was  too  much  for 
their  courage  ; with  a shriek  they  burst  past 
it,  tumbling  over  each  other,  and  rolling  down 
the  doorsteps,  pickod  themselves  up  again  and 
fled,  palpitating,  in  four  separate  directions, 
calling  for  the  police,  imploring  tho  aid  of 
that  august  body  which  they  had  so  long  set 
at  defiance. 

\N  hat  tales  they  related  on  tho  following 
morning  to  all  the  old  ladies  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, it  is  not  for  me  to  record.  One  of  the 
students  broke  his  sword,  and  vowed  that  he 
had  snapped  it  in  his  fight  with  the  Diurtion, 
another  exhibited  the  bruises  he  had  received 
in  his  tall,  as  evidence  of  the  desperate  cha- 
racter of  the  conflict,  a third  wore  his  arm  in 
a sling  as  though  it  had  been  broken  in  the 
encouuter,  and  all  agreed  that  the  monster 


had  fled  from  them,  and  not  they  from  tho 
monster. 

The  police  ! “Oh,  In  iron  ! ” thou  >ht  M 
OTi tie,  “they  have  summoned  the  aid  of  tho 
police.  I shall  he  captured,  be  tried  and  sen- 
tenced, and  burned  at  the  stake  as  a were-wolf.” 

The  fear  of  this  urged  him  to  retreat  steal- 
thily homewards,  keeping  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  shadows,  lest  any  of  the  agents  of  jus- 
tice should  get  sight  of  him,  and  carry  him 
away  to  trial.  If  he  could  but  reach  home, 
he  would  implore  his  wife  to  stall  him  with  a 
knife  between  the  eyes,  and  draw  some  drops  of 
blood,  a sovereign  cure  for  lveanthropy. 

I»ut  poor  M.  Outle’s  head  was  never  very 
clear,  and  now  it  was  in  a thorough  condition 
of  bewilderment,  so  that  he  completely  lost 
himself,  and  slunk  about  tho  streets  in  a dis- 
consolate manner,  vainly  searching  for  his  own 
domicile.  His  bewilderment  became  greater 
with  every  step  he  took  ; his  confusion  and 
alarm  were  not  a little  heightened  by  his 
stumbling  over  an  elderly  gentleman  and  leav- 
ing him  apparently  dead  of  fright  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

It  did  not  mend  matters  when,  hearing  a 
fiacre  drivo  by,  he  suddenly  stepped  towards 
it  and  asked  the  way  of  the  driver, — for  tho 
coachman  jumped  off  his  seat  in  a paroxysm 
of  terror,  and  the  horses,  equally  frightened, 
ran  away  with  the  carriage,  whilst  tho  people 
inside  screamed  through  the  windows. 

At  hist  M.  On  tie  sat  down  on  a doorstep 
and  gave  himself  up  to  despair.  The  stake 
was  before  him,  and  hit  imagination  conjured 
up  all  the  horrors  of  his  position,  chained 
about  the  waist  and  dancing  in  tho  midst  of 
tho  flames. 

All  at  once,  a familiar  voice  smote  upon  his 
oar, — the  voice  of  his  eldest  son.  A ray  of 
hope  penetrated  his  breast.  He  rose  from  his 
seat  and  walked  to  meet  his  first-born.  That 
young  gentleman  was  returning  from  the  mas- 
querade ball  at  which  he  had  been  figuring. 
He  had  imbibed  a considerable  amount  of 
w ine  before  he  h ft  home,  and  he  had  absorbed 
a little  more  during  the  pauses  in  the  dance. 
He  was  accordingly  scarcely  sober,  and  as  ho 
returned  home,  lie  sang  or  talked  to  himself 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  But  now  he  saw 
something  which  solierod  him  instantaneously. 
This  was  nothing  else  than  his  own  masque- 
rading habit  of  bear's  skin,  which  ho  ha  1 left 
hanging  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  walking  deli 
bemtely  towards  him,  as  though  the  spirit  of 
the  departed  Bruin  had  re  tenanted  his  for- 
saken skin  and  was  coming  in  the  dead  of 
night  to  demand  a reckoning  with  him  who 
had  dared  to  use  it  as  a Carnival  habit. 

He  stood  and  looked  at  it  with  palo  faeo 
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and  staring  eyes,  whilst  a shudder  ran  through 
his  frame. 

If  it  had  been  within  the  limits  of  physical 
possibility,  he  would  have  sunk  into  his  shoes. 
When  he  heard  his  own  name  articulated  in 
hollow  tones  ftom  the  muzzle,  he  turned  heel, 

' and  fled  like  the  wind.  In  vain  did  M.  Oufle 
call  after  him  ; the  louder  he  called,  the  faster 
fled  the  youth,  and  the  distracted  father  was 
obliged  to  pursue  his  son. 

The  race  was  run  with  the  utmost  speed  by 
both  parties.  The  young  man  was  urged  on 
by  terror  lest  the  skin  should  overtake  him, 
and  M.  Oufle  dreaded  losing  sight  of  lii3  son, 
lest  he  should  at  the  same  time  lose  all  chance 
of  regaining  his  home. 

When  M.  Oufle  le  Jeune  turned  his  white 
face  over  his  shoulders,  he  saw  the  creature 
gaining  upon  him,  and  heard  its  hollow  calls. 
He  dodged  from  street  to  street,  but  he  in- 
I variably  saw  the  bear-skin  double  the  corner 
and  rush  after  him,  turn  where  he  would.  It 
I was  in  vain  for  him  to  hope  to  throw  it  out, 
and  at  last  he  ran  straight  for  his  home. 
This  he  had  left  by  the  garden.  It  was  his 
. custom  to  leave  the  house  by  the  back  door, 
and  clamber  over  tlie  garden  rails,  whenever 
he  went  out  on  his  night  expeditions,  and  now 
he  made  for  the  garden,  hoping  to  climb  the 
rails  and  escape  through  the  door  and  lock  it 
before  the  skin  could  overtake  him. 

He  reached  the  railings.  It  was  a difficult 
and  delicate  matter  to  surmount  them  with 
time  at  his  disposal,  but  now  that  it  was  to 
be  accomplished  in  no  time  at  all,  it  was 
hazardous  in  the  extreme.  M.  Oufle,  junior, 
had  reached  the  top,  and  was  preparing  to 
■ jump  down,  when  a furry  paw  grasped  his 
ankle  and  held  him  as  though  in  a vice,  for 
the  monster  proceeded  to  climb  the  railings, 
holding  on  to  his  leg.  The  poor  youth  vainly 
endeavoured  to  break  away,  he  writhed  and 
strained  to  be  free  ; holding  the  iron  bars  with 
his  hands,  he  vociferated  loudly  for  be!:>. 
The  creature  reached  the  top  and  clasped  him 
round  the  waist,  whilst  the  hideous  snout  was 
poked  close  to  his  ear  over  his  shoulder. 
Both  leaped  together,  and  were  brought  up 
with  a jerk. 

The  rails  were  topped  with  sharp  dart-heads, 
and  one  of  these  caught  in  the  hide,  so  that 
hi.  Oufle  and  his  son  were  suspended  from  it 
in  mid  air,  the  latter  in  the  arms  of  his  father. 
Both  cried  together  for  assistance  ; the  young 
man  louder  than  ever  when  he  heard  the  so- 
norous howls  of  his  captor  in  his  ear. 

Lights  appeared  in  the  lower  apartments  at 
the  hack  of  the  house,  and  presently  the  gar- 
den door  was  opened  b}’  a troop  of  terrified 
male  and  female  servants,  provided  with  blun- 
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derbuses,  swords  and  pistols.  In  the  rear  ap- 
peared Madame  Oufle,  half-dressed,  but  with 
her  night-cap  on  her  head. 

The  young  man  called  to  his  mother,  and 
the  moment  she  saw  the  hope  of  the  family 
dangling  in  the  grasp  of  the  monster,  she 
fainted  away  again.  There  was  an  old  man, 
a servant  of  the  house,  who  claimed  and  exer- 
cised supreme  authoiity  in  the  household. 
He  walked  forward  with  a pistol  in  each  hand ; 
and  th6  youth  cried  to  him  to  shoot  the  crea- 
ture whicli  clasped  him,  through  the  head. 
In  vain  did  M.  Oufle  shout  to  him  to  desist, 
his  words  were  lost  in  the  mask,  and  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  received  a couple  of  bullets 
through  his  head,  had  not  the  buttons  of  the 
dress  just  then  given  way  with  a burst,  and 
slipped  M.  Oufle  in  a heap  upon  the  ground, 
leaving  the  habit  torn  and  dangling  on  the 
spike  of  the  rails. 

“ Thank  goodness  ! ” exclaimed  M.  Oufle, 
sitting  up  ; “ the  spell  is  off  me.” 

“My  father  ! ” cried  the  flower  of  the  fa-» 
mily. 

“ My  husband  ! ” ejaculated  the  lady,  re- 
covering from  her  fainting  fit. 

‘ ‘ My  master  ! ” exclaimed  the  grey-haired 
servant. 

“Let  us  embrace  all  round,”  said  M.  Oufle. 

S.  Baring- Go  old,  M.A. 


ST.  ROCHE'S  WELL. 

“Who  goes  a short  path  goes  the  longer  way  ; 

The  rougher  the  road  the  shorter,  they  say, 

To  St.  Roche’s  Wishing  Well  : 

Heav’n  grant  me  the  wish  of  my  heart  at  last  ! 

Long  long  have  I waited  ’neath  skies  o’ercast, 

Lo  ! here  the  dew-laden  dell  ! ” 

He  draws  near  the  fount  with  its  silver  gleam, 

Fit  laver  to  mirror  young  love’s  first  dream, 

In  some  faery  vale  forlorn  : 

He  flings  in  a daisy,  the  saint’s  sweet  bloom, 
Twinning  his  wish  with  a pray’r  in  the  gloom 
Of  that  darksome  April  morn. 

“ Kay,  chide  me  nor,  sister,”  ?«  damsel  prays. 

“ I’ve  sought  the  saints  well  full  many  sad  days, 

True  love  '.'ill  at  length  prevail  ! 

Again  will  1 hie  to  the  Wishing  Well, 

Once  more  to  St.  Koclie  my  sorrows  I’ll  tell, 

Then  back  with  the  old  old  tale.” 

She  plucked  the  blue  star-flowers  lining  the  rim, 
Gently  she  dropp’d  them  in,  thinking  of  him 
Whose  love  lay  nearest  her  heart ; 

Then  home  to  her  duties — how  long  must  she  bear 
Her  lonesome  life  fainting  under  its  care  ! — 

Turn’d  slowly  round  to  depart. 

Right  well  doth  the  saint  help  his  own,  I ween  ! 
Whose  step  is  that  parting  the  hazel  screen  ? 

Whose  arm  that  circles  her  waist  ? 

“ True  wife,”  she  hears  whisper’d,  all  mute  and  pale, 
One  touches  her  lips  in  the  sacred  vale, 

And  her  heart  forebodes  the  rest ! 
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The  more  of  life's  ww*,  tins  f>uror  the  bliss, 

The  longer  love  wait#,  the  sweeter  il-s  kiss, 

NSlitU  the  tru-  soul  liiul.s  its  m;it  ■ ! 


I ► irk  yens,  dull  surrou  fur  < » r h i\ c’l'i  1, 
'Hus  il.iytnrwsk  hriius  with  it  ».•*■  lit  - | 

lie  iniii'*  ! I lieu ’li  1 come  , LiO; 


Lmrn,  lover  tii  maids,  if  of  me  you  demand 
The  moral  of  this — t!i:it  in  Faery  Lind 

TIu  re's  some  one  v mr  life  to  blew  : 


Anil  if  yon  be  patient,  levin"  nr.  1 true, 
lie  sure  tint  at  lyn.'th  lie  Mill  vine  for  you  — 
The  jo  in  ••  for  h,s  ovn  j rin  tss  ! 


A DAH  AT  THE  TUSCAN  S!,KINC.'\ 


Ah  lire  shadows  were  {'rowing  long,  ami  the 
sun  hilling  slowly  behind  the  still  ilistant  lulls, 

we  reached  the  log-house  of  Major , near 

a small  town  cal  led  Tahania,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Sacramento,  in  California. 

It  was  welcome  ami  refreshing  to  see  trees, 
grans,  .ami  flowers  after  otir  long  tedious  ride 
over  the  barren  dusty  plains,  exposed  to  the 
seething  heat  of  .a  mid-day  sun  Just  discern- 
I a- head,  on  a gentle  knoll,  , popping  out 


from  amongst  the  live  oaks,  was  the  square 
substantial  log- house — our  destination. 

I had  two  companion^,  one  a half-breeil 
from  lied  Kivor,  a thorough  horseman,  and  as 
aide  a hand  with  rifle  ami  lasso  as  I ever  met 
with.  Tin*  other  a mountain  man  and  a free 
trapper,  who,  to  use  his  own  expression,  was 
“ squainted  with  ev<  ry  trail  and  stream,  from 
tin*  Missouri  to  the  Ye  1 low  Stomv ‘ 

\\  e were  cn  rout?  to  the  Shasta  El  un«,  for 
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a hunting  scamper  ; I had  just  picked  up  my 
escort  at  Stockton,  having  met  them  before, 
east  of  the  Kockies. 

As  we  rode  up,  the  major  was  seated  on  a 
log  outside  his  house,  pulling  lustily  a huge 
cigar.  He  was  clad  in  a leather  hunting  suit, 
and  had  on  his  head  a wide-brimmed  white 
sombrero,  like  a Chinese  umbrella. 

Having  read  my  letter  of  introduction,  with 
prompt  hospitality  he  ordered  our  horses  to 
be  driven  into  his  caballada,  and  the  saddles 
pile#  up  in  the  general  sitting-room. 

Supper  discussed,  each  coiled  himself  in  his 
blanket,  and  slept  as  oidy  a hunter  can  sleep. 
A bell  ringing  violently  at  sun-up  awoke  the 
slumberers,  and  the  kind  old  major  insisted 
on  our  being  his  guests  for  three  or  four  days. 

Breakfast  dispatched,  away  went  my  two 
companions  to  hunt  for  elk  that  abound  in  the 
tule  flats  near  by. 

P “ Now,  cap’en,”  said  mine  host  as  I was  de- 
bating whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  remain 
quietly  at  home  and  enjoy  a thoroughly  idle 
day,  or  join  the  hunters,  “ I calkilate  we’ve 
got  to  worry  out  this  day  somehow.  S’ppose 
* we  take  a ride  over  to  the  Tuscan  Springs,  It’s 
a mighty  strange  place,  you  bet  your  life  ; they 
say  it’s  light  over  the  Devil’s  kitchen,  and 
when  he’s  tarnation  hot,  he  comes  up  and  pops 
out  his  head  to  get  a taste  of  fresh  air.  The 
very  water  comes  rising  up  a-biliug,  and  the 
pools  flash  into  flame  like  powder,  if  yon  put 
tire  near  ’um.” 

“ Why,  major,”  I replied,  “it  is  the  place 
of  all  others  I should  enjoy  seeing.  How  far 
is  it  ? ” 

“ Waal,  it  ain’t  over  fourteen  mile,  but  a 
mighty  bad  road  at  that.” 

“ Here,  Joe,  saddle  up,  and  bring  round 
two  mustangs.” 

The  mustangs  are  small  compact  horses, 
seldom  exceeding  fourteen  and  a half  hands  in 
j height,  descended  from  Spanish  stock,  origi- 
nally brought  into  Mexico  on  its  conquest  by 
the  Spaniards.  They  run  wild  in  large  herds 
on  the  grassy  prairies  in  California  and  Texas, 
and  are  just  lassoed  when  needed.  I may 
perhaps  mention  cn  passant  that  a lasso  is 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  and  made  of 
strips  of  raw  hide  plaited  together.  When  a 
mustang  is  to  be  caught,  an  experienced  hand 
always  keeps  the  herd  to  windward  of  him, 
and  when  sufficiently  near,  circles  the  lasso 
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noose  becomes  tighter  .and  tighter,  pressing  on 
the  windpipe,  until,  unable  to  offer  further  re- 
sistance, the  panic-stricken  beast  rolls  in  agony, 
half-suffocated  on  the  prairie.  Never  after 
this  does  the  horse  forget  the  lasso — the  sight 
of  it  makes  him  tremble  in  every  limb.  I have 
seen  the  most  wild  and  vicious  horses  rendered 
gentle  and  docile  in  a minute  by  simply  laying 
the  lasso  on  the  neck  behind  the  ears.  The 
breaking  is  a very  simple  affair  : while  the 
animal  is  down  the  eyes  are  bandaged,  and  a 
powerful  .Spanish  bit  placed  in  the  mouth. 
This  accomplished,  he  is  allowed  to  get  up,  and 
the  saddle  is  firmly  “ synched.”  The  saddle 
commonly  used  in  California  differs  very  little 
from  tho.-e  in  use  through  Mexico.  The 
stirrups  are  cut  out  from  a block  of  wood,  and 
allow  only  the  point  of  the  toe  to  be  inserted  ; 

1 they  are  set  far  back,  and  oblige  the  rider  to 
stand  rather  than  sit  in  the  saddle.  One  girth 
only  is  used,  styled  a “ synch,”  made  of  horse- 
hair, and  extremely  wide  ; no  buckles  or 
stitching  is  used,  but  all  is  fastened  with  strips 
of  raw  hide.  Everything  being  complete,  the 
rider  fixes  himself  firmly  in  the  saddle,  and 
leaning  forward  jerks  off  the  blind  ; it  is  now 
an  open  question  who  is  to  have  the  best  of  it. 

If  the  man  succeeds  in  sitting  on  the  mustang 
until  he  can  spur  him  into  a gallop,  his  wild- 
ness is  soon  taken  out  of  him,  and  one  or  two 
more  lessons  complete  the  breaking. 

Joe  by  this  time  had  made  his  appearance  I 
with  the  mustangs.  Mounting,  away  we  went 
at  a raking  gallop. 

I know  no  exercise  half  as  exhilarating  and 
exciting  as  the  lope,  a kind  of  long  canter,  the 
travelling  pace  of  a mustang.  There  is  no 
jarring  or  jolting.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  sit 
firmly  in  the  saddle  ; the  horse,  obeying  the 
slightest  turn  of  the  wrist  or  check  of  the 
rein,  swings  along  for  hours  at  a stretch  with- 
out any  show  of  weariness. 

Having  crossed  the  Sacramento  in  a scow, 
a kind  of  rough  ferry-boat,  our  road  lay  over 
broad  plains  and  through  scattered  belts  of 
timber.  The  grass  was  completely  burnt  up, 
and  the  series  of  gravelly  arroyos,  in  and  out 
of  which  we  continually  plunged  and  scrambled, 
marked  clearly  the  course  of  the  winter  streams | 

The  air  felt  hot  and  sultry,  but  fragrant 
with  the  perfume  of  the  mountain  cud-weed. 
Not  a cloud  was  visible  m the  lurid  sky,  and 
the  distant  mountains,  thinly  dotted  with  tim- 


round  his  head,  and  with  unerring  certainty 
flings  it  over  the  neck  of  the  horse  he  has 
selected.  The  end  of  a lasso  being  made  fast 
to  a ring  in  the  saddle,  as  soon  as  the  horse 
is  captured,  the  rider  turns  his  steed  shortly 
round,  and  gallops  off,  dragging  the  terrified 
and  choking  animal  after  him.  The  terrible 


ber,  seemed  softened  and  subdued  as  seen 
through  the  blue  haze.  We  entered  a valley 
leading  through  a pile  of  volcanic  hills  that 
one  could  easily  have  imagined  had  been  once 
the  habitat  of  civilised  man.  The  wooded 
glades  had  all  the  appearance  of  lawns  and 
parks  planted  with  exquisite  taste  ; the  trees, 
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in  nothing  resembling  the  wild  growth  of  tliu 
forest,  were  grouped  in  every  variety  of  grace- 
ful outline. 

On  either  side  the  hills  were  covered  with 
wild  oat  as  thick  as  it  could  grow,  its  golden 
yellow  tints  contrasting  with  the  dark  glossy 
green  of  the  cypress,  the  oak,  ami  the  nianza- 
nita,  had  an  indescribably  charming  ellect. 
As  we  advanced  the  \ alley  gradii  illy  n arrowed, 
until  it  became  a mere  camm  (tliu  Spanish  for 
funnel)  shut  iu  by  vast  nffcs.se*  of  rock  that 
looked  like  heaps  of  slag  ami  cinder,  bare, 
black,  and  treeless.  A small  stream  of  hitter, 
dark,  intensely  salt  water  trickled  slowly 
through  the  gorge.  Following  a rough  kind 
of  road  that  led  up  the  base  of  the  hills  for 
about  two  miles,  we  entered  what  I imaginu 
was  tho  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  nearly 
circular,  about  a mile  in  diameter,  and  shut 
in  on  every  side  by  columnar  walls  of  basalt. 
There  w;is  a weird  desolation  about  the  place 
that  forcibly  reminded  me.  of  the  Wolf’s  Glen 
in  Dor  Freischutz — a lit  haunt  for  Znmiel. 
Scarco  a trace  of  forest  life  was  to  be  seen, 
not  a tree  or  a flower  ; everything  looked 
scorched  and  cimlerous,  like  the  debris  of  a 
terrible  fire,  and  smelt  like  a lime-kiln  on  a 
summer  night. 

A lung  narrow  house  resembling  a cattle- 
shed  stood  in  the  centre  of  this  circle. 

“ Waal,  cap’en,  I guess  we’ve  made  the 
rancho  anyhow,”  said  tho  major  as  wo  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  this  most  uninviting-looking 
establishment.  “ A mighty  tall  smell  of  brim- 
stone,” ho  further  added,  “ seems  coming  up 
from  ‘old  hoofs  ’ stove-pipe.  Kalkilate  he’s 
doing  a tailish  kind  of  a dinner  down  below.” 

I had  no  time  to  reply,  ere  tho  host,  owner, 
and  general  manager  of  the  Tuscan  Springs 
made  his  appearance. 

“IIow’s  your  health,  doctor?”  inquired 

tho  major  ; “ Fve  brought  up  Cap’en  to 

have  a peep  at  your  location.  He’s  mighty 
curious  about  these  kind  of  diggings.” 

“ \\  aal,  cap’en,”  said  the  doctor  in  a long 
drawling  voice,  “ I am  glad  to  see  yon.  I 
raither  guess  you  don't  see  such  nat’ral  ready- 
made places  for  curin’  jist  every  sickness  in  the 
old  country  as  wo  have  in  California.  Here, 
boy,  put  up  the  mustangs.  And  now  step 
in  and  I'll  tell  old  aunty  to  scramble  up  some 
eggs  and  bacon,  and  then  we  can  t.ike  a look 
round  the  Springs.” 

Aunty  was  a quaint  specimen  of  the  femi- 
nine gender,  not  at  all  suggestive  of  the  (jenUer 
sox.  Her  features  were  small,  but  sharply 
cut.  She  was  bent  naturally,  but  not  from 
age,  and  reminded  me  of  Hecate.  One  would 
not  have  felt  at  all  astonished  at  seeing  her 
mount  a broomstick  and  start  on  .an  aerial 


trip  over  the  burnt  up  rock**.  lint  all  honour 
to  her  skill  as  a cook,  she  di  1 her  fixing*  ad- 
mirably. 

Dining  dinner,  1 had  ample  timu  to  take 
stock  of  Doctor  Ephraim  Meadows.  Hh  face 
would  have  been  a fortune  to  n painter.  11,  i 
forehead  high  but.  narrow,  and  his  eyebrows 
thick,  bush},  and  overhanging  ; his  hair  would 
have  joined  his  eyebrows  ha  1 not.  a narrow 
lino  of  yellow  skin  formed  a kind  of  boundary- 
lint  between  them.  Feeling  out  from  beneath 
his  .-baggy  hair  were  two  little  twinkling,  fest- 
less  grey  eyes,  more  roguish  than  good-11  attired. 
His  nose,  crooked  and  sharp,  w as  like  the  be  ik 
of  a buzzard,  w ith  thin  dry  lips  that  shut  in  a 
straight  lino  which  told  in  pretty  plain  lan- 
guage that  he  could  lie  resolute  and  rusty  if 
need  he.  Tho  tip  of  his  chin  bent  up  in  an 
easy  curve,  ami  was  covered  with  a yellowitdj 
beard  that  hud  been  guiltless  of  comb  or  shears 
for  many  a day.  llis  nether  limbs  were  clad  in 
leather  lie  ver-tiient  ion-urns,  kept  up  by  a wide 
belt,  from  which  dangled  a six-shooter.  A 
red  shirt,  with  an  immense  collar  that  reached 
the  point  of  the  shoulders,  and  a dirty  jean 
jacket,  completed  pis  cn.-tumu. 

Our  meal  over,  we  started  out  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  doctor's  establishment. 

The  house  or  hospital,  as  he  designate  l it, 
was  a long  frame  building,  divided  into  nu- 
merous small  rooms,  all  opening  out  on  a kind 
of  platform  that  extended  the  entire  length  of 
the  budding,  and  sheltered  overhea  i by  a 
rough  kind  of  verandah.  A camp-bed,  wash- 
basin, and  stool  constituted  the  furniture  of 
each  apartment.  Four  siekly-looking  men  were 
walking  feebly  up  and  down  the  platform. 
These  the  doctor  assured  me  were  giants  now  as 
compared  to  what  they  had  been  ere  they  stum- 
bled on  the  Tuscan  Spring*  and  his  water-cure. 
The  springs  are  about  ten  in  number,  but  not 
all  alike.  In  some  of  thorn  the  water  rises  at 
a temperature  near  to  boiling,  and  densely  im- 
pregnated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  per- 
fectly poisoning  the  air  with  a iuo.-t  in*ufR>rable 
stench.  Iu  others  again  the  waters  bubble 
up  tepid,  but  bitter  and  saline.  From  two 
of  them  that  widen  out  into  pools,  gas — I ima- 
gine some  compound  of  hydrogen — *ri«es  con- 
stantly to  the  surface,  and  when  I applied  a 
lighted  match  to  the  water,  a sudden  flash 
lighted  up  the  pool  for  a second  or  two,  and  this 
could  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
minutes.  This  gas,  by  a simple  contrivance, 
is  collected  and  conveyed  into  a small  shanty 
which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  Steam 
F.ath,  the  gas  being  used  to  heat,  the  water 
from  one  of  the  springs  so  as  to  fill  a small 
room  with  steam. 

I thought  it  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
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interesting  places  I had  ever  visited — tliere 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  springs  rise  from  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  find  that  there  is 
some  active  volcanic  action  still  going  on  in  the 
depths  below.  Incrustations  of  various  salts  and 
sulphur  covered  the  edges  of  the  pools  and  the 
rocks  over  which  the  water  runs.  The  water 
they  drink  has  to  be  brought  from  a spring  on 
the  other  side  of  the  encircling  hills. 

Although  at  this  place  I observed  more 
direct  evidence  of  some  great  internal  lire  or 
1 subterranean  laboratory,  in  which  nature  is  ever 
transforming  the  elemental  forms  of  crude 
matter  into  available  materials  for  the  supply 
of  organic  life,  still  through  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia I have  constantly  come  across  similar 
sulphurous  and  saline  eruptions,  particularly 
soda-water  springs,  where  the  water  rises  up 
through  the  earth  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
carbonie  acid  gas. 

At  Nappa,  not  far  from  San  Francisco, 
native  soda-water  is  collected  and  bottled  at 
the  springs  for  the  supply  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market.  Olympian  nectar  was  never  more 
grateful  to  the  thirsty  gods  than  is  this  soda 
water  to  the  hot,  parched,  and  thirsty  hunter. 

The  doctor  had  many  strange  and  wild 
theories  about  these  springs,  and  evidently 
entertained  a lively  belief  in  their  close  prox- 
imity to  his  Satanic  majesty’s  kitchen. 

“ Cap’en,”  said  the  doctor,  “I  calkilate  you 
! ain’t  a-goin’  home  without  just  tryin’  a bath  ?” 

I at  once  declined — I did  not  feel  at  all  ill, 
and  as  I bathed  every  day,  grudged  the  trouble 
of  undressing.  It  was  of  no  use,  the  major 
joined  the  doctor.  Persuasion  failing,  mild 
force  was  hinted  at  if  I did  not  comply.  I was 
led,  or  rather  hustled  into  the  bathing  house. 
In  one  corner  of  this  dismal-looking  shed  was 
an  immense  square  tray,  and  over  it  was  a 
most  suspicious-looking  contrivance  like  the 
rose  of  a giant’s  watering-pot.  I shuddered, 
for  I knew  I should  be  held  in  that  tray,  and 
deluged  from  the  terrible  nozzle. 

My  miseries  commenced  by  my  being  seized 
on  by  two  brawny  attendants — the  bathers — 
and  literally  peeled  like  an  onion,  rather  than 
undressed.  This  completed,  a small  door 
that  I had  not  noticed  before  was  opened,  and 
disclosed  a kind  of  cupboard  about  six  feet 
square.  A flap  of  board  was  raised  by  an 
attendant  and  supported  by  a bracket — a con- 
trivance one  frequently  sees  in  small  kitchens 
to  economise  room,  and  drop  down  out  of  the 
way  when  done  with.  On  this  I was  laid,  the 
janitors  withdrew,  the  door  slammed,  and  I 
was  alone  in  the  dark. 

A sudden  noise  between  a hiss  and  a "whistle 
enlightened  me  as  to  the  fact  that  sundry  jets 
of  steam  were  turned  on.  The  room  rapidly 


filled,  and  the  perspiration  soon  streamed  from 
my  skin.  4t  first  I fancied  it  rather  pleasant, 
a sort  of  lazy  sleepy  feeling  came  over  me,  but 
as  this  passed  away,  I felt  faint  and  thirsty, 
and  yelled  to  be  let  out.  No  reply. 

I began  to  think  it  anything  but  a joke,  and 
again  shouted.  Not  a sound  but  the  hissing 
steam.  My  thirst  grew  insupportable  ; it 
seemed  as  if  a live  crab  was  gnawing  and  rend- 
ing my  stomach  with  his  claws  and  nippers. 

I made  several  attempts  to  get  off  the  table, 
but  wherever  I put  my  leg  the  burning  hot 
steam  came  like  a flame  against  it,  and  there 
was  not  sufficient  room  to  stand  betwixt  the 
table  arid  the  partition  of  my  steam  prison. 

I called  louder  and  louder  ; my  reasoning 
powers  were  growing  feeble,  my  presence  of 
mind  was  rapidly  abandoning  me,  a thousand 
wild  fancies  passed  through  my  brain,  I had 
given  up  all  hope,  when  I saw  a gleam  of  light. 

I have  a vague  remembrance  of  being  dragged 
out,  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  being 
savagely  rubbed  with  a kind  of  hempen  rasp. 

As  I became  quite  conscious  of  what  was 
going  on,  I was  partly  dressed,  and  lying  on 
the  grass,  the  doctor  and  the  major  standing 
close  by,  the  bathers  rubbing  my  hands  and 
feet,  and  aunty,  squatted  on  a log,  wTas  holding 
a cup  containing  some  steaming  mixture. 

‘ ‘ 0 doctor  ! ” I said,  as  well  as  I could 
articulate,  “ a little  more  and  you  would  have 
had  to  bury  me.  I was  nearly  gone.” 

“Waal,  cap’en,  I kind  of  guess  you  must 
have  had  a near  shave  for  life,  but  it  warn’t  j 
ment  no  how.  You  see  the  major  and  me  , 
just  strolled  up  to  take  a peep  at  the  mus- 
tangs, and  the  darned  brutes  stampeded,  break-  , 
ing  clean  out  of  the  corral,  and  went  past  the  : 
bath-house  like  mad.  The  boys  see  ’em,  and  j 
hearing  us  a-hollering,  made  tracks  right  after  , 
’em,  and  never  thought  about  your  bein’  a 
steamin’.  Old  aunty,  by  sheer  luck,  heerd  you 
a-screamin’  and  a-snortin’,  and  it  mighty  nigh  I 
skeert  the  old  woman  to  death,  for  she  thought 
old  hoof  was  a bilin’  himself.  Up  she  came  a- 
tearing  and  a-shrieking  that  something  un- 
earthly was  in  the  steam-room  ; * thunder  and 
grizzleys  ! ’ says  the  major,  ‘ the  boys  have  for- 
got the  cap’en,  and  gone  right  away  after  the 
mustangs.’  You’d  better  believe  we  soon  had 
you  out,  and  you  ain’t  none  the  worse  for 
it,  thank  Providence.” 

The  combined  powers  of  aunty’s  mixture 
and  the  major’s  whisky-flask  rapidly  restored 
me.  The  villainous  mustangs — the  cause  of 
my  danger — were  caught  and  saddled.  Danger 
passed  is  lightly  thought  of,  and  wo  enjoj?ed  a 
hearty  laugh  as  the  major  quaintly  told  the 
story  to  the  hunters  of  the  cap’en’s  bath  at  the 
Tuscan  Springs.  J* 


Thk  whole  sky  where  tlio  sun  was  setting 
was  a deep,  glowing,  burning  red  ; so  hot  to 
look  at  that  those  exposed  to  its  dying  rays 
when  they  turned  their  faces  towards  it  felt  as 
though  it  had  lost  very  little  of  its  noonday 
inut.  That  it  ha  1 been  intensely  hot  was 
shown  by  the  dickering  h.t*e  which  hovered 
over  the  sand  ; drying  the  nostrils  and  the 
throat,  at l»l  making  man  and  beast  long  for 
water,  feveft  though  it  were  no  better  than  the 
dregs  of  a tank,  flio  effect  of  the  heat  and 
fatigue  combined  was  plainly  visible  in  tho 
condition  of  a troop  of  cavalry  who  weie 
journeying  slowly  along  in  the  direction  of 
Oudli,  now  easily  to  bo  seen  less  th  in  two 
miles  distant.  The  troopers  had  dismounted 
as  well  ns  their  oflicers,  and  trudged  wearily 
along  with  their  horses’  bridles  over  their  arms, 
the  \K>or  animals  hanging  their  heads  until  they 
nearly  touched  the  sand.  The  intention  ha  i 
been  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  town, 
but  a suitable  building  o tiering  itself  near'v  a 
mile  nearer  to  them,  capable  of  holding  the 


entire  troop,  they  took  possessifp  of  it,  ariu 
the  odicer  commanding  it  sent  several  of  the 
native  followers  into  the  town  for  such  tilings 
as  were  required. 

file  ollicer  who  led  these  men  «',b  well 
known  personally  or  by  reputation  to  most 
men  in  the  s<  n ice  at  that  lim  •,  on  ncc  tint  of 
Isis  personal  appearance.  h.-iv  men  flirt  of 
Patagonia  but  appeared  slmi  t by  bis  side,  and 
his  strength  was  a a par  with  hi  * gigantic 
stature  ; a leinaiha  !e  proof  of  which  was 
given  at  a tiger  hunt,  winch  were  then  far 
more  common  than  they  are  now,  In  cause 
both  jungle  and  tigers  were  to  1 e found  ... 
places  which  are  now  dotted  about  with  villages, 
t'n  th"  occasion  in  question  there  was  only 
himself  and  three  other  officers  present,  one 
of  whom  was  a major,  whose  info  was  more 
noted  for  her  courage  and  prolificacy  in  m ndy 
occupations  than  for  beauty  or  accoir.]  islinu  "its. 
an  I who  had  joined  them  on  an  rh  jliuirt  w Inch 
she  had  frequently  ridden  Mi  similar  excur- 
sions. Moil?  than  one  tiger  was  alarmed  by 
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the  approach  of  the  elephants,  and  stole  away 
through  the  jungle  before  the  hunters  could 
get  a shot  at  them,  but  at  last  one  was  started 
on  the  edge  of  an  open  space,  and  while  cross- 
ing this  he  received  one  or  more  balls  in  his 
body.  The  enraged  animal,  thinking  only  of 
revenge,  turned  and  rushed  at  the  .assailant 
nearest  to  him,  which  happened  to  be  Mrs. 
Quinton,  and  sprang  at  her  with  such  fury, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  the  ele- 
phant, he  nearly  reached  her.  The  elephant 
screamed  and  tried  to  run  away,  but  the 
beast  had  fastened  itself  upon  it  in  such  a way 
that  it  could  move  but  slowly,  and  meanwhile 
the  tiger  was  gradually  working  its  way  up- 
wards by  his  forepaws  towards  the  lady,  who, 
bold  and  courageous,  was  loading  her  gun 
afresh  as  fast  as  the  position  in  which  she  was 
obliged  to  hold  herself  permitted.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Elwyn  rushed  at  the  animal, 
and  grasping  it  by  the  back  of  the  neck  with 
one  huge  hand,  with  the  other  he  seized  it  by 
the  loins,  and,  after  a short  struggle,  tore  it 
from  the  lotiy  of  the  elephant,  and  crushed  it 
on  the  ground,  where  he  held  it  until  his  com- 
panions had  nearly  blown  its  head  to  pieces  by 
two  successive  discharges  of  the  guns,  the 
muzzles  of  which  they  had  placed  close  to  its 
ear. 

This  was  the  man  who  now  stood  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  watching  his  men  as  they 
washed  the  dust  and  sweat  from  their  horses, 
waiting  until  he  should  be  told  that  the  meal 
was  ready.  While  he  was  occupied  thus  a 
young  officer  came  towards  him,  and  with 
much  eagerness  told  him  that  the  natives  who 
had  been  sent  into  the  town  had  brought  back 
the  news  that  a woman  was  to  burn  herself 
on  the  following  morning  at  sunrise  in  honour 
of  her  husbaud,  at  a large  village  between 
four  and  five  miles  out  of  their  line  of  march. 
Elwyn  did  not  at  first  seem  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance,  but  after  they  had 
finished  their  meal,  he  returned  to  the  subject, 
aud  discussed  it  with  more  animation.  There 
was  a difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 
his  subordinate  as  to  the  right  that  Europeans 
had  to  interfere  in  such  a matter,  the  one 
maintaining  that  it  might  be  prevented  by 
force,  the  other  that  this  could  only  be  done 
in  a case  "where  the  victim  was  an  unwilling 
one.  It  was  Elwyn  who  held  the  latter 
opinion,  though  he  wras  inclined  to  yield  it 
to  his  brother  officer's,  because  he  had  been 
so  long  in  the  interior  that  the  regulation 
might  have  been  made  after  he  had  left  Cal- 
cutta, from  which  city  his  companion  had 
only  recently  arrived.  As  they  were  to 
commence  their  march  at  dawn  the  folio w- 
ing  morning,  he  decided  that  they  would  pass 


through  the  village  where  it  was  to  take 
place,  and  halt  there  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
and  act  as  he  might  see  fit  when  on  the 
spot.  On  reaching  the  village  he  halted 
the  troop  on  the  outskirts,  aud  entered  it  with 
his  brother  officer,  followed  by  most  of  the 
natives  who  attended  the  soldiers.  They 
found  the  preparations  for  the  ceremony  com- 
pleted. The  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  of 
the  deceased  husband  was  lying  was  about 
four  or  five  feet  bigli,  and  held  firmly  together 
by  stakes  of  bamboo  driven  into  the  ground. 
The  woman  who  proposed  to  sacrifice  herself 
was  standing  seventy  or  eighty  yards  distant 
beside  the  river,  from  which  she  had  evidently 
just  emerged.  The  priests  removed  the  drip- 
ping robe  from  her  body,  and  substituted  for 
it  one  made  of  red  silk,  after  which  wreaths 
of  flowers  were  placed  round  her  head  and 
neck,  and  a longer  string  wras  passed  over  her 
head  and  hung  across  her  breast  in  the  fashion 
of  a scarf.  In  the  meantime  two  children  of 
the  deceased  were  led  up  to  the  pile,  one  of 
whom  took  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  rice  from 
a bowl,  and  put  them  in  his  dead  father’s 
mouth.  Elwyn,  who  was  usually  very  impas- 
sive, was  by  this  time  roused  into  uncommon 
energy  ; his  face  was  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed,  and  the  woman  had  moved  only  a 
few’  paces  towards  the  pile  when  he  strode  up 
to  her,  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 
Despite  his  gigantic  appearance  and  uniform, 
she  seemed  not  to  heed  him,  though  she  was 
prevented  from  advancing  by  bis  standing  right 
before  her.  She  looked  perfectly  calm  and 
collected,  but  a close  inspection  showed  that 
she  was  under  the  influence  of  a narcotic  of 
some  kind.  He  addressed  her  in  the  Hindoo 
language,  but  she  took  no  notice,  and  on  a 
motion  of  one  of  the  priests,  she  turned  aside, 
and  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  pile. 
Elwyn  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  her,  and 
walked  by  her  side,  the  priests  walking  behind 
and  on  the  other  side  of  her.  On  reachiug 
the  pyre  Elwyn  again  asked  her  whether  it 
wras  of  her  own  free  will  she  was  about  to 
sacrifice  herself,  but  she  was  still  silent.  The 
Brahmins  then  asked  the  same  question,  and 
she  bowed  her  head  as  though  to  indicate  the 
affirmative,  but  did  not  speak.  She  made  the 
circuit  of  the  pile  on  which  her  husband’s 
body  was  placed  seven  times,  and  then  stood 
still  while  a jar  of  what  seemed  to  be  a thick 
kind  of  oil  was  poured  over  her  head.  Four 
men  then  drew  near,  two  of  them  carrying 
long  and  thick  bamboo  poles,  apparently  in- 
tended to  lay  across  her  to  hold  her  down, 
and  prevent  her  from  springing  from  amidst 
the  flames.  Several  women  at  the  same  time 
brought  pitchers  of  water,  which  they  placed 
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beside  the  pile  ; those*  were  intended  to  pour 
over  tho  nuked  bodies  of  the  men  who  wore  to 
hold  down  the  victim,  to  keep  them  from  being 
scorched  by  tho  heat  of  tho  tiro.  After  tho 
performance  of  a few  ceremonies,  tho  young 
creature,  aided  by  tho  prioits,  one  on  eitlior 
side,  was  in  tho  act  of  raiding  her  foot  to  ascend 
the  pile  on  which  tho  body  of  hor  husband  was 
lying,  when  Kluyn,  apparently  unable  to  con- 
trol himself  any  longer,  with  a movement  of 
his  arm  pressed  the  pri<»t  nearest  to  him  out 
of  his  way,  and  lifting  the  woman  front  the 
ground  as  though  she  were  a child,  ho  carried 
her  to  a distance  from  the  place  of  her  intended 
sacrifice,  and  then  stood  her  on  her  feet.  The 
llrahuiius  said  nothing,  but  tho  spectators 
murmured  and  looked  threateningly  at  the 
Englishman,  but  at  this  moment  tho  dragoons 
came  up  at  a gallop,  ami  they  drew  hack  with- 
out attempting  to  oiler  any  resistance,  while 
their  countrywoman  was  being  seated  on  one  of 
the  baggage  waggons.  All  this  time  she  made  no 
objection  to  what  was  being  done  with  her, 
and  before  they  had  gone  far  she  had  fallen 
into  a profound  sleep.  Captain  Elwyn  had 
directed  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
natives  to  remain  near  her  to  explain  to  her 
when  she  woke  what  had  lmppene  1.  She  had 
some  recollection  of  tho  matter,  but  her  great 
desire  was  to  know  what  was  going  to  bo  done 
with  her;  this  tho  man  could  not  tell  her,  nor 
did  Elwyn  himself  know,  though  when  he  saw 
how  young  she  was  and  how  handsome,  ho 
was  more  than  ever  glad  that  he  had  hot  suf- 
fered her  to  ho  burnt.  To  bring  this  narra- 
tive within  as  small  space  as  possible,  I may 
sty  that  eventually  Captain  Elwyn  made  her 
his  wife  by  the  short  and  simple  process  which 
was  commonly  used  in  uniting  Europeans  with 
natives  of  tho  country. 

A few  years  after  this  event  the  late  Captain, 
now*  Colonel,  Elwyn  was  liiing  in  a house 
near  Agra.  llo  had  had  live  children  by 
his  native  wife,  but,  strange  to  say,  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  one  child  that  which  had 
preceded  it  hail  disappeared,  and  no  trace 
could  be  discovered  of  either.  In  vain  did  ho 
take  every  conceivable  precaution  to  guard  it, 
it  was  sure  to  vanish  in  some  my.-terious  way 
within  a few  weeks,  so  that,  it  may  he 
said,  ho  never  had  mure  than  one  child 
at  a time.  lie  was  now  verging  on  middle 
age,  ami  the  loss  of  h.s  children,  of  whom 
he  was  excessively  fond,  had  so  preyed 
on  his  mind,  that  he  looked  much  older 
than  ho  really  was.  Jlis  wife  had  been  re- 
cently comined,  and  in  order  not  to  lose 
another  child,  he  hail  applied  for  and  obtained 
an  appointment  at  Calcutta,  which  was  so 
lucrative  that  he  reckoned  on  being  able  to 


realise  such  a fortune  as  would  tumble  lnm 
to  return  to  England  at  tho  end  of  three  or 
four  years.  His  departure  fur  Calcutta  had 
been  fixed  to  take  place  as  soon  as  Ins  wife 
was  in  a lit  state  to  be  moved,  and  .all  the  pre- 
parations for  the  journey  hod  been  made.  « >n 
the  eve  of  till  day  which  was  to  l>o  hi.s  liiwt  in 
lii.s  present  abode,  he  took  his  little  girl  in 
lii.s  arms  and  walked  down  to  t lie  hank  of  the 
river.  Tho  day  had  been  unusually  hot  and 
sultry,  and  ho  had  remained  all  d iy  indoors 
with  his  little  girl  beside  him,  for  lift  would 
not  now  allow  her  to  be  out  of  his  sight  for  a 
single  instant  l>y  night  or  by  day.  He  sat 
down  by  the  river,  and  drawing  the  shawl  in 
which  ho  had  w rapped  her  carefully  about  her, 
he  sat  smoking  Ills  pipe,  looking  now  at  t:,o 
never  extinguished  fires  which  were  consum- 
ing dead  bodies  on  tho  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  then  watching  the  sluggi-h  progress 
of  a little  light  which  indicated  the  ;»issage  of 
a corpse  llontiiig  along  to  help  make  lip  the 
thousands  which  yearly  enter  tho  Hooghly, 
While  his  attention  was  thus  absorbed  by 
the  thoughts  which  were  passing  through  ins 
mind,  a dark  object  was  stealthily  creeping 
along  the  sandy  ground.  On  arriving  within 
a few  yards  of  him  it  sank  slowly  to  the  gronn  l, 
remained  motionless  for  a minute  or  two,  then 
crawled  along  on  its  hand  and  knees  until  it 
was  close  at  his  back.  Elwyn  was  still  uncon- 
scious of  any  person  being  near  him,  ami  the 
man  at  his  back  had  risen  to  his  knees,  and 
had  raised  his  hand,  in  which  the  little  light 
tli.it  remained  showed  that  he  held  a knife  or 
dagger,  and  in  another  moment  it  would  have 
descended  into  his  chest.  It  was  in  this 
moment  that  a tiger  sprang  on  the  kneeling 
figure,  and  seized  him,  emitting  a low  and 
continuous  growling  as  he  pressed  hi-  teeth 
deeper  and  deeper  intu  the  intended  assassin’* 
neck.  Colonel  Elwyn  sprang  to  Ins  feet  with 
tho  swiftness  of  lightning,  and  saw  at  a glance 
what  was  passing,  and  in  tli  it  glaficu  lm  saw 
by  the  gleaming  collar  round  the  animal’s 
neck  that  it  was  not  a wild  beast,  but  one 
which  a neighbour  hid  trained  from  a cub, 
and  that  he  had  always  found  as  tune  and 
harmless  as  a dog.  While  he  was  trying  to 
induce  tiie  animal  to  rele.Aso  his  hold  of  tho 
native,  the  owner  of  the  boast  came  forward 
and  said,  “ You  may  thank  Juba,  Colonel, 
for  saving  your  lifo  : for  no  human  being  could 
have  reached  you  in  time  to  do  it,”  The 
Colonel  briefly  thuuked  the  spvnki  r in  his 
col'l  stern  manner,  as  though  lie  thought  but 
lightly  of  tho  obligation,  and  stooping  d»wn 
lie  recognised  in  the  dying  man  a fanatic  who 
had  sat  mar  the  entrance  of  his  house  for 
years,  to  all  appearance  absorbed  in  incessant 
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ordered  the  palanquin  and  left  her  home  the 
same  day. 

The  Colonel  barely  waited  to  hear  the  man’s 
statement  before,  ordering  his  horses,  and  taking 
laugh  took  it  by  the  collar  and  spoke  to  it,  the  man  with  him,  he  set  out  for  his  old  home 
upon  which  the  tiger  loosed  his  hold,  and  the  to  make  inquiries  to  guide  him  in  his  Bearch  for 
native  fell  forward  on  his  face.  The  Colonel  his  wife.  He  journeyed  all  that  day  in  spite 
laid  his  little  girl  on  the  ground  in  order  to  of  tho  heat,  and  would  have  continued  it 
turn  the  man  over,  when  he  perceived  the  through  the  night  also  if  the  horse  had  not 
tiger  in  the  very  act  of  springing  towards  her,  been  worn  out  by  the  distance  it  had  travelled 
and  had  but  just  time  to  snatch  her  up  before  under  the  great  weight  of  its  rider.  Halting 
the  beast  descended  on  tho  spot.  He  gave  the  just  long  enough  to  allow  the  animal  to 
beast  such  a tremendous  kick  in  the  side  that  recover  a portion  of  its  strength,  he  started 
it  ran  howling  away.  The  owner  of  the  tiger  i afresh,  walking  beside  it  during  the  cool  hours 
somewhat  angrily  told  him  that  there  was  no  of  the  morning,  in  order  that  it  might  carry 
occasion  to  be  alarmed,  as  it  would  not  have  him  the  farther  when  the  heat  rendered  rapid 
hurt  the  child,  but  Elwyn  did  not  appear  to  walking  almost  impossible.  The  journey  was 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  offered  no  apology  thus  accomplished  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
for  having  struck  it  ; but  without  replying  he  All  his  inquiries  were,  however,  fruitless.  He 
walked  to  his  house,  the  horrible  thought  in  traced  her  to  a village  where  she  and  her  at- 
las mind  that  perhaps  this  tiger  might  have  tendants  had  halted,  but  here  he  could  only 
deprived  him  of  his  lost  children.  The  next  ascertain  that  they  had  started  again  at  mid- 
morning  his  wife  was  not  so  well  as  she  had  night,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  villagers  ex-  » 
been,  and  asked  him  to  allow  her  to  remain  tended  no  further.  For  weeks  he  continued 
where  she  was  for  a day  or  two  longer,  and  his  search,  but  his  efforts  were  all  unavailing, 
she  could  then  travel  by  easy  stages  with  the  he  could  learn  nothing  more  concerning  her 
servants  who  were  to  bring  the  furniture  and  or  her  infant.  Promising  a large  reward  to 
other  things  to  Calcutta.  With  some  reluc-  all  the  natives  of  whom  he  made  inquiries  for 
tance  her  husband  consented  to  this  arrange-  any  information  respecting  her,  he  returned 
ruent,  which  he  would  not  have  done,  however,  almost  heartbroken  to  Calcutta,  for  living  so 
if  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  him  to  have  long  in  tho  interior  his  wife  had  been  his  sole 
an  interview  with  the  Viceroy,  who  was  on  the  companion,  and  having  lost  her  he  felt  as 
point  of  starting  for  the  hills.  Taking  his  though  he  had  lost  every  friend  in  the  world, 
little  girl  with  him,  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  He  had  sent  the  servant  he  had  taken  with 
and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  due  course,  and  was  him  to  his  old  residence,  with  instructions  to 
installed  in  his  new  oflice  after  an  interview  remain  there  in  case  anybody  should  arrive 
with  the  Viceroy,  from  whom  he  received  in-  withinformation concerning  hislostmistress, and 
structions  concerning  his  duty.  After  he  had  from  this  man  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
been  there  four  days  he  hourly  expected  to  see  ing  a message  at  fixed  periods.  For  several 
his  wife  make  her  appearance,  but  a fifth  day  months  these  were  of  a negative  character, 
passed,  and  a sixth,  and  she  had  not  arrived,  but  one  day  his  servant  arrived,  bringing  with 
nor  had  he  heard  any  tidings  of  her.  Though  him  a native  who  told  the  following  story, 
vexed  and  angry  at  the  delay  he  was  not  He  related  that  he  was  one  night  returning 
alarmed,  attributing  it  to  the  dilatory  habits  from  a festival,  and  had  lost  his  way,  and  was 
of  the  servants,  who,  now  that  he  was  not  about  to  lie  down  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
there  to  quicken  their  movements,  were  taking  notwithstanding  his  fear  of  the  tigers,  being 
their  own  time  to  pack  the  things  and  make  quite  exhausted  by  fatigue,  when  he  suddenly 
the  journey.  On  the  morning  of  the  soventh  perceived  a narrow  streak  of  light.  Fearing 
day  his  servants  made  their  appearance  with  that  a hut  in  such  a lonely  place  might  be 
the  baggage,  but  without  their  mistress,  and  occupied  by  robbers,  be  approached  it  with 
on  Elwfn  asking  where  she  was,  the  principal  great  caution,  and  found  that  he  could  see  the 
of  them  seemed  struck  dumb  with  astonish-  interior  of  the  hut  through  the  narrow  space 
ment.  Colonel  Elwyn  repeated  his  question  which  was  left  between  the  cloth  which  was 
with  impatient  eagerness,  and  the  man  answered  hung  against  the  opening  and  its  side.  "W’liat 
that  he  thought  she  was  with  his  master.  His  he  saw  prevented  him  from  asking  for  shelter, 
explanation  was  that  two  days  after  the  Two  men  were  seated  at  a bench  eating,  and 
Colonel  had  left  a messenger  had  arrived  with  a third  was  looking  for  something  in  a 
several  attendants,  and  had  told  his  mistress  ’ corner  of  the  hut.  Standing  alone,  with  an 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  her  husband  to  bring  infant  in  ber  arms,  was  a native  lady,  whose 
her  to  Calcutta  immediately,  and  that  she  had  pallid  countenance  showed  that  she  was  endur- 


contomplatiou.  “Call  tho  brute  off,”  said  he. 
“ and  give  the  fellow  a chance  of  living,  if  it  is 
only  to  tell  me  why  lie  wanted  to  take  my 
life.”  The  owner  of  the  animal  with  a light 
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ing  tho  most  extreme  terror.  Occasionally 
ouo  of  those  seated  at  tho  table  said  something 
to  her,  to  ivhich  she  soonie<l  unable  to  reply. 
At  last  ono  of  them,  as  though  overpowered 
with  passion,  rushed  towards  her,  and  snatch- 
ing the  infai  t from  her  arms  looked  at  it  for 
an  instant,  and  then  threw  it  against  tho  wall 
of  tho  hut,  but  in  that  instant  tho  terrified 
spectator  saw  that  it  was  fairer  than  native 
children.  The  man  whom  ho  had  seen  search- 
ing for  something  mm  re  tin  nod  with  a club, 
and  with  this  lie  struck  heron  the  forehead, 
and  sho  fell  to  the  ground.  Another  then 
passed  a rope  round  her  neck  and  drew  it 
tight.  Tho  other,  who  was  a Brahmin,  merely 
looked  on.  Tho  native  who  saw  this  terrible 
tragedy  was  bo  paralysed  with  terror  that  lie 
could  hardly  move,  and  his  dread  of  the  pro- 
bable consequences  if  ho  could  not  get  out  of 
the  way  m time  enfeebled  him  still  further. 
Ho  had  a narrow  escape,  but  luckily  for  him 
there  was  some  jungle  bru*h  near,  behind 
which  he  crept,  and  from  whence  ho  saw  them 
carry  a large  quantity  of  dry  brush  and  sticks 
into  the  hut,  and  heap  up  more  on  tho  out- 
side, after  which  they  sot  it  on  lire  m several 
places,  and  left  it  to  burn  to  the  ground,  which 
it  did  in  a very  short  time. 

Whatever  Colonel  Klwyn  thought  of  this  tale 
he  gave  no  outward  tokens  of  grief.  Ordering 
his  servant  to  get  ready  his  horses,  he  started 
with  the  native  as  his  guide  for  the  hut  in 
which  the  woman,  who  he  could  not  well 
doubt  was  his  wife,  and  her  infant  had  been 
put  to  death.  The  man  showed  the  place, 
and  tho  heap  of  ashes  which  remained  there 
confirmed  his  statement  to  that  extent.  lie 
was  confident  that  he  would  know  all  three  of 
the  men,  mi  l the  description  lie  gave  of  them 
was  so  minute  as  to  prove  that  lie  was  describ- 
inginuividuals  ho  had  seen,  whether  criminals  dr 
not.  His  assertion  that  one  of  them  was  a 
Brahmin  induced  Colonel  Elwyn  to  inquire  if 
there  was  any  temple  near  ; and  finding  there 
was,  ho  set  out  for  it.  In  consequence  of  a 
terrific  dust-storm,  which  had  lasted  an 
unusually  long  time,  he  arrived  at  the  place 
iu  which  this  temple  was  situated  in  time  to 
witness  a festival  which  had  been  fixed  for  tho 
previous  day.  He  paid  little  attention  to 
what  was  going  forward,  being  completely 
occupied  in  compelling  the  native  he  had  with 
him  to  examine  the  faces  of  those  present  to 
see  if  he  could  recognise  among  them  either 
of  the  murderers  ho  had  seen  in  tho  hut.  Three 
or  tour  hours  were  passed  in  an  unavailing 
search  among  the  groups  who  were  assembled 
at  various  points.  Presently  there  was  a 
general  rush  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,  and  the  spectators  arranged  themselvis 


iu  two  lines  to  witness  a performance  which 
was  tho  chief  attraction  of  tho  festival.  The 
Colonel  thought  this  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  faces  of  all  present,  t b.a  he 
entered  tho  lane  at  the  end  most  distant  from 
the  temple  with  the  native  who  had  been  his 
guide,  and  directed  him  to  carefully  examine 
tho  countenance  of  each  individual.  They 
had  proceeded  to  within  a short  dhinnce  of 
tho  temple,  when  a procession  t-sued  from 
thence,  and  came  towards  them.  Foremost 
in  it  were  three  men  carrying  hatchet.-,  which 
they  held  on  tho  ground  with  the  > d -e  up- 
wards, each  one  pace  in  advance  of  the  other. 

A priest,  who  was  barefooted,  placed  one  foot 
on  tho  edge  of  a hatchet,  and  then  a second, 
and  while  standing  thus  ho  threw  .1  handful  of 
rico  among  the  spectator*.  IK-  then  ad  vaneed 
a foot  to  the  third  hatchet,  repeating  the  cere- 
mony of  rice-throwing,  while  the  mm  who 
held  the  hatchet  on  which  he  had  first  stepped 
went  forward  and  held  it  on  tho  ground  ready 
for  him  to  step  on  it  again.  On  each  side  of 
him  walked  a mail  who  held  him  by  the  wrist,  I 
or  on  whose  hands  he  laid  his  arms  for  tho 
purpose  of  keeping  himself  upright.  The 
attention  of  Elwyu’s  informant  was  so  occupied 
in  watching  this  performance  that  ho  did  not 
at  first  look  at  the  faces  of  the  persons  who 
wore  engaged  in  it,  but  when  he  did,  ho 
touched  tho  Colonel's  arm,  ami  whispered  to 
him  that  one  of  those  who  walked  be-ide  the 
priest  was  the  man  who  had  snatched  the  baby 
from  its  mother's  arms,  and  thrown  it  against 
the  wall.  The  Colonel  made  a hasty  step  for- 
ward, but  suddenly  remembering  tli.it  to  seize 
the  man  at  such  a moment,  if  it  involved  no 
danger  to  himself,  would  probai  Iv  defeat  his 
object,  as  the  spectators  would  almo-t  certainly 
rescue  the  man,  ho  drew  back  among  the 
crowd,  and  waited  until  the  ceremony  was 
brought,  to  a close.  Without  for  an  instant 
losing  sight  of  him  he  followed  him  until  ho 
returned  to  the  temple,  and  lin  n sat  down  by 
the  entrance  and  lighted  a pipe,  ill  it  he  might 
not  ap}  ear  to  the  natives  to  have  come  there 
for  any  other  reason  than  the  gi  .lift  ation  of 
his  curiosity  ; having  first  direc  o 1 hi*  servant 
to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  other  way  by 
which  a person  could  leave  the  temple.  As 
there  was  no  other  lie  waited  a*  patiently  as 
lie  could,  with  the  determination  not  to  leave 
the  spot  until  the  man  he  wanted  cone  out. 

His  patience  was  not  put  to  a very  severe  ted, 
for  the  murderer  soon  came  forth,  un  i walk*  1 
in  the  direction  of  a path  winch  ran  through 
the  tall  grass  which  surrounded  the  village. 

The  Colonel  allowed  him  to  approach  v-ry 
near  to  this  before  lie  hastened  after  him, 
followed  by  his  servant,  who  saw  him  sci/.o 
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the  wretch  and  carry  him  into  the  grass,  which 
was  so  high  that  only  his  master’s  head  and 
shoulders  were  visible  above  it.  He  did  not 
follow  to  see  what  passed,  but  the  Colonel 
came  out  of  it  alone,  and  ho  saw  that  there 
was  an  expression  on  his  face  he  had 
never  seen  there  before.  Returning  to  the 
place  where  he  had  left  the  Hindoo  who  had 
witnessed  the  murder,  he  ordered  him  to  follow 
him  to  the  temple.  The  man  objected  on  the 
ground  that  the  priests  if  they  knew  what  he 
had  done  would  certainly  murder  him  ; but 
the  Colonel  paid  no  heed  to  his  remonstrances 
and  entreaties,  and  taking  him  by  the  arm  he 
forced  him  along  to  the  entrance  of  the  temple, 
into  which  he  entered  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  The  chief  Brahmin,  who  was  the 
same  that  had  walked  on  the  edges  of  the 
hatchets,  bowed  himself  before  h;m,  and  on 
the  Colonel  desiring  him  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  priests  in  the  building  before  him  he 
readily  complied,  and  in  a few  minutes  they 
were  all  in  his  presence.  He  then  asked  the 
native  he  had  brought  in  with  him  if  among 
them  he  recognised  either  of  the  murderers  he 
had  seen  in  the  hut.  The  mau  really  did  not 
identify  either  of  them,  or  he  was  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth, — at  all  events,  he  affirmed  that 
neither  of  them  was  present  there.  The 
Colonel  next  asked  that  the  novices  might  be 
brought  before  him.  The  frightened  Brahmin 
complied  with  this  order  as  readily  as  he  had 
with  the  other,  and  several  boys  and  youths 
were  brought  in  for  him  to  look  at.  From 
among  these  he  selected  two  boys  who  were 
fairer  than  the  others,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
to  attract  attention  ; it  was  their  resemblance 
to  his  lost  wife  which  struck  him  most.  He 
questioned  them  respecting  their  parents,  of 
whom  they  had  no  recollection  ; and  the 
Brahmin  who  was  the  head  of  the  community 
denied  that  he  know  anything  of  their  origin ; 
he  had  but  recently  assumed  the  post  he 
filled,  and  had  come  from  another  temple  at 
some  distance.  The  other  members  of  the 
community  professed  the  same  ignorance  of 
their  origin  ; all  they  could  tell  was  that  they 
had  been  sent  there  from  another  temple  to  be 
educated,  and  that  they  had  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  Braminical  caste.  Finding  that  he 
could  learn  nothing  more  concerning  them,  he 
told  the  priest  that  he  should  take  the  boys 
to  the  temple  from  which  they  had  been  sent. 
If  he  wished  to  do  so  the  priest  did  not  dare 
to  oiler  any  opposition,  and  the  Colonel  de- 
parted with  them  as  soon  as  a conveyance 
could  be  got  ready  to  carry  them.  Instead, 
however,  of  taking  them  to  this  temple,  he 
canied  them  straight  to  Delhi,  to  which  place 
he  proceeded  for  reasons  I am  about  to  relate. 


The  information  he  had  got  from  the  priest 
who  had  murdered  his  infant  amounted  to 
this.  Quietly  as  the  priests  from  whom  he 
had  rescued  the  woman  who  subsequently  be- 
came his  wife  had  submitted  to  the  loss  of 
their  victim,  they  took  care  to  follow  him  to 
see  what  became  of  her,  and  in  this  way  they 
knew  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode. 
Immediately  afterwards  one  of  those  wander- 
ing fanatics  who  then  abounded  in  India, 
took  his  post  beside  the  entrance  to  his 
house,  anil  remained  there ; and  he  it  was  who 
had  watched  his  opportunity  to  steal  the 
Colonel’s  children  in  succession,  and  hand  them 
to  a servant  who  carried  them  away  to  these 
priests,  who,  not  daring  to  keep  them  for  fear 
that  the  Colonel  might  suspect  that  it  was  they 
who  had  stolen  them,  and  might  come  among 
them  to  ascertain  the  fact,  had  sent  the  boys 
to  a temple  at  a distance,  and  the  girls  to  a 
temple  at  Delhi,  to  which  dancing-girls  were 
attached.  To  rescue  them  from  this  place 
was  not  to  be  accomplished  with  the  ease  with 
which  he  had  got  the  boys  he  believed  to  be 
his  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  priests  who  had 
got  possession  of  them,  and  who  possibly  cared 
very  little  about  losing  them.  In  Delhi  the 
case  was  different,  and  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
a different  plan.  His  first  care  on  arriving 
there  was  to  ascertain  if  he  could  identify 
his  children  among  these  gills.  For  several 
weeks  he  stationed  his  servant  near  the  entrance 
of  the  temple  in  which  he  believed  them  to  be 
kept,  with  instructions  to  let  him  know  when- 
ever a ceremony  was  to  take  place  which  was 
likely  to  bring  the  girls  in  public.  This 
rarely  happened,  for  the  inhabitants  being 
mostly  Mahommedans,  little  toleration  was 
shown  to  the  followers  of  any  other  creed. 
Still  it  happened  occasionally  that  the  Hindoos 
had  grand  festivals  in  which  these  girls  showed 
themselves  in  processions,  and  on  one  of  these 
festival  days  the  servant  hastened  to  his 
master,  and  not  only  told  him  of  what  was 
taking  place,  but  stated  his  firm  belief  that 
among  them  was  a daughter  of  his  mistress, 
whom  she  exactly  resembled.  The  Colonel 
hastened  to  the  temple,  and  took  up  a position 
among  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  steps  of 
the  entrauce.  Here  he  waited  until  the  return 
of  the  procession,  when  he  scrutinized  all  the 
women  in  succession  as  they  mounted  the 
steps,  until  he  was  almost  confounded  by  the 
sight  of  one  of  them,  who  he  could  hardly 
help  thinking  for  a moment  was  his  wife,  from 
the  wonderful  likeness  she  bore  to  her  as  he 
remembered  her  in  her  youth.  Not  doubting 
for  an  instant  that  his  daughter  was  be  fire 
him,  he  departed  for  the  old  King’s  palace, 
and  stating  who  he  was,  ho  asked  for  an 
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audience,  which  was  fixed  fur  the  following 
morning.  His  remarkable  stature  had  excited 
general  attention,  and  the  tumour  that  a 
European  officer  of  high  rank  was  in  the  city 
became  generally  k ft  own,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  number  of  tho  population.  The  native 
who  had  w’ituessod  the  murder  of  him  wife  was 
still  with  him,  and  he  directed  him  to  rem  on 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  and  watch  who 
passed  in  and  out  of  it,  and  not  to  move  from 
it  until  ho  was  told  to  do  so.  1 1 is  anxiety 
was  such  lest  his  daughter  might  bo  earned 
away  from  this  deu  of  infamy  during  the  night, 
that  lie  took  no  rest  hiilRelf  nor  did  ho  stiller 
his  servant  to  take  any,  except  such  as  ho 
could  get  in  the  brief  periods  when  ho  was 
not  journeying  between  the  house  whore  his 
master  had  taken  up  lifts  abode  and  the  temple  ; 
to  which  place  tho  Colonel  sent  him  at  frequent 
intervals  in  order  to  see  that  the  Hindoo  was 
at  his  post,  and  to  learn  from  him  wli.at  ho 
had  seen. 

At  his  interview’  with  the  King  the  next 
morning  he  told  him  of  the  reason  of  his 
journey  to  Delhi.  The  old  man  listened  to 
his  statement  with  apparently  great  interest, 
and  very  readily  gavo  him  the  men  he  re- 
quested, with  orders  to  the  officer  who  com- 
manded them  to  obey  the  Colonel  in  whatever 
he  desired.  Their  arrival  at  the  temple,  into 
which  they  peneti  itcil  without  tho  slightest 
ceremony,  produced  the  greatest  consternation  ; 
tho  whole  community  hurried  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building  where  they  were 
dispersed,  and  assembled  in  tho  great  chamber 
of  tho  temple  w’here  tho  officer  had  stationed  him- 
self with  his  troops.  At  the  request  of  Colonel 
Elwyn  the  women  were  ordered  to  be  brought 
tu,  and  while  they  were  being  fetched  his 
servant  came  and  said  something  to  him  in  a 
low’  voice.  The  Colonel  turned  instantly,  and 
saw  the  Hindoo  who  had  been  so  serviceable  to 
him  creeping  out  of  the  temple,  as  though  he 
was  afraid  of  what  might  happen  to  him  if  he 
remained  to  confirm  what  he  had  just  stated. 
He  was  stopped  by  the  Culouol,  and  compelled 
to  point  out  a priest  whom  lie  had  recognised 
as  the  Brahmin  who  had  presided,  and  pro- 
bably ordered,  tho  murder  at  the  lint.  l'his 
brahmin  was  at  once  seized  by  tho  soldiery. 
Meanwhile  the  colonel  had  picked  out  the 
girl  who  so  closely  resembled  his  lost  wife, 
and  taking  her  by  the  hand  he  led  her  before 
the  prisoner,  and  demanded  from  whence  she 
had  been  brought.  He  denied  all  knowledge 
of  her  origin,  aud  was  led  away  together  with 
the  girl  to  tho  palace,  Tho  Colonel  told  the 
King  of  the  priest  being  present  at  the  murder 
of  lii.s  wife,  and  the  Brahmin  was  interrogated 
by  the  King  himself  on  tho  subject.  He  was 


now  evidently  in  a state  of  great  trepidation > 
but  lift  still  resolutely  denied  that  he  had  an, 
knowledge  of  the  murder,  while  the  witness  of 
tho  deed  as  resolutely  persisted  that  he  was  the 
man  who  had  looked  on  while  it  was  being 
perpetrated,  and  the  colonel  supported  his  as- 
Hortion  by  adding  that  t lie  appearance  of  the 
prisoner  exactly* corresponded  with  the  descrip 
tion  given  by  the  accuser  to  him  long  pre- 
viously. The  King  alter  listening  to  these 
st  dements  spoke  to  one  of  his  mini,  tors  or  at- 
tendants who  stood  by  his  side,  and  at  a sign 
from  the  latter  the  prisoner  w is  taken  away 
by  the  guards.  The  King  then  invited  the 
Colonel  to  take  coffee  and  a pipe,  and  as  tho 
girl  aud  the  greater  part  of  the  guard  rein  lined 
in  the  apartment,  he  concluded  that  the 
prisoner  was  being  subjected  to  a severer  ex- 
amination elsewhere.  That  lie  was  right  in 
this  conjecture  lie  soon  found,  for  shortly 
afterwards  tho  officer  who  removed  the 
prisoner  returned  to  the  apartment,  and  the 
same  courtier  who  had  given  the  signal  for  t he 
removal  of  the  prisoner  went  to  him,  and  after  a 
short  conversation,  he  approached  the  King, 
and  said  something  to  him  in  a low  voice. 
His  Majesty  said  nothing  to  the  Colonel  of 
wh  it  lie  had  been  told  by  this  official  until  ho 
had  finished  questioning  him  concerning  various 
matters  relating  to  British  government  and 
policy  in  India  ; hot  as  soon  as  he  had  exhausted 
these  topics  he  told  the  Colonel  that  if  he  went 
with  the  officer  lie  would  get  the  information 
he  wanted,  and  adding  that  he  might  do  whatever 
he  pleased  in  the  matter,  he  took  leave  of  him 
with  great  cordiality.  The  Colonel  followed 
the  olticer  with  the  greatest  possible  eagerm-ss 
to  a building  adjoining  the  palace  ; and  leav- 
ing the  girl  in  charge  of  his  servant  and  the 
guards,  lie  entered  an  apartment  from  which 
lie  could  hear  groans  issuing,  and  here  he 
found  tho  priest  in  a condition  which  would 
have  excited  lus  compassion  if  his  heart  h i 1 
not  been  steeled  to  his  sufferings  by  t lie  recol- 
lection of  the  crime  of  which  he  had  befcii 
guilty. 

Tho  confession  of  tho  wretched  object  who 
lay  on  the  ground  before  him  fully  continued 
his  belief  that  tho  girl  was  lii.s  daughter,  and 
the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  actual 
murderers  whom  ho  had  himself  dealt  with 
previously.  Upon  receiving  this  confirmation 
the  Colonel  left  him,  and  quitted  the  city  t ie 
same  night  with  the  girl  and  an  escort  of 
soldiers,  the  latter  to  prevent  tho  possibility 
of  any  attempt  to  murder  himself  or  to  t tko 
his  daughter  out  of  his  hands.  He  reached 
Calcutta  in  safety  ; but  to  his  great  grief,  he 
found  that  though  lie  had  rescin  d the  body  of 
his  daughter  from  the  power  of  the  Ur  i.  trims, 
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Ikt  mind  remained  with  those  who  had  trained 
her.  Ry  degrees,  however,  she  was  led  to  an 
understanding  of  better  things,  and  by  associa- 
tion with  European  ladies  rapidly  acquired  their 
manners,  long  indeed  before  she  had  ceased  to 
be  a believer  in  Hindoo  mythology.  There 
are  some  perhaps  who  will  read  this  who  may 
have  seen  and  conversed  with  her,  but  cer- 
tainly without  ever  suspecting  that  the  lively 
and  accomplished  lady  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  interior  of  a Hindoo 
temple. 

WAITING. 

i. 

Waiting  many  a lonesome  hour, 

Waiting  ever,  aye  for  thee, 

Till  the  sunbeams  on  the  tower 
Slant  and  fade  from  off  the  lea, 

Till  all  light  from  maiden’s  bower 
Slips  into  a hazy  sea. 

XT. 

Waiting  while  the  snowdrop  springeth, 

Piercing  thro’  the  ice-bound  sod. 

Waiting  while  the  summer  bringeth 
Flowers,  fair  offrings  to  her  God  ; 

While  the  sun  of  autumn  flingeth 
Golden  gleams,  and  corn-lields  nod. 

in. 

Waiting  while  cold  winter  stealeth 
O’er  the  sunshine-loving  earth, 

Waiting  while  the  Yule  bell  pealeth 
Sounds  of  blessed  joy  and  mirth ; 

Waiting  until  Time  revealeth 
To  my  soul  of  bliss  the  birth. 


Waiting  while  my  spring  is  waning, 
Welting  into  summer  days  ; 
Waiting,  only  patience  gaining, 

No  reward,  no  meed  of  praise  ; 
Waiting,  till  of  life  remaining 
There  will  be  but  faintest  rays. 


Waiting  * What  reck  I of  waiting 
Days  and  months  and  years  maybe? 

If  Time  only  is  creating 

In  thy  breast  more  love  for  me, 

Then  am  1 far  over-rating 
Life-long  years  of  misery. 

VI. 

Youth  and  love  shall  not  be  hoarded, 

1 can  wait,  and  war  with  strife, 

If  to  me  may  be  accorded 

One  brief  hour  thro’  all  my  life, 

When — (and  oh  ! how  well  rewarded) 

I may  hear  thee  call  me — “wife.’' 

Agnes  Stoneiiewee. 

NOTES  ON  AMATEUR  ACTORS. 

Part  II. 

George  Faiiqujiar  himself  is  deserving  of 
a note  among  amateur  players,  for  though  on 
his  expulsion  from  Dublin  College  he  had 
planned  to  gain  his  bread  as  an  actor,  he  trod 
the  boards  for  too  brief  a period  to  warrant 


his  being  regarded  as  a regular  member  of  the 
histrionic  profession.  He  suffered  severely 
from  nervousness  and  stage  fright,  and  per- 
sonating Guyumar  in  Ihyden’s  play  of  “ The 
Indian  Emperor,”  he  accidentally  stabbed  Vas- 
quez  the  Spanish  general  with  a real  rapier 
instead  of  a foil,  and  placed  the  life  of  his 
brother  player  in  some  peril.  This  unfortunate 
occurrence  affected  Farquliar  so  seriously  that 
he  never  ventured  to  present  himself  upon  the 
stage  again  as  an  actor.  Among  other  authors 
who  have  attempted  to  turn  players  but  with 
little  success,  may  be  enumerated  Otway,  who 
appeared  on  one  occasion  as  the  King  in  Mrs. 
Bclm’s  “ Forced  Marriage,”  but  who,  wo  read, 
“not  being  used  to  the  stage,  was  put  into  a 
tremendous  agony  and  spoilt  for  an  actor;” 
Nat  Lee,  who  undertook  Duncan , and  one  or 
two  other  characters,  but  failed  to  please  the 
public  ; and  Richard  Savage,  who  appeared 
as  Sir  Thomas  Omimry  in  his  own  tragedy  of 
that  name,  by  which  performance  “ he  gained 
no  great  reputation,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “the 
theatre  being  a province  for  which  nature 
seems  not  to  have  designed  him  ; for  neither 
his  voice,  look,  nor  gesture  were  such  as  were 
expected  on  the  stage  ; and  he  was  so  much 
ashamed  of  having  been  reduced  to  appear  as 
a player,  that  he  always  blotted  out  his  name 
from  the  list  when  a copy  of  his  tragedy  was 
to  be  shown  to  his  friends.”  To  these  may 
be  added  O’Keefe,  the  author  of  “Wild  Oats,” 
“ The  Castle  of  Andalusia,”  and  some  score  of 
other  comedies  and  operas,  who  was  for  some 
time  on  the  stage  as  an  actor  before  he  dis- 
covered that  he  could,  as  an  author,  turn  to  bet- 
ter account  his  abilities ; and  Arthur  Murphy, 
the  translator  of  “Tacitus,”  and  tho  writer 
of  “The  Way  to  Keep  Him,”  “All  in  the 
Wrong,”  “The  Orphan  of  China,”  and  many 
favourite  plays,  who  attempted  to  represent 
Othello  at  Covent  Garden  in  1754,  and  re- 
mained a member  of  the  theatrical  profession 
for  a season  or  two,  when  he  became  satisfied 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  gain  distinction  as  a 
player,  and  formally  renounced  the  stage.  In 
more  recent  times  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  late  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  trod  tho 
boards  as  Master  Walter  in  his  own  “ Hunch- 
back,” and  other  characters,  but  without  any 
very  remarkable  success. 

The  beautiful  Countess  of  Craven,  who  was 
to  be  subsequently  known  to  the  world  as  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach,  had  given  two  or 
three  pieces  to  the  regular  theatres  before  she 
appeared,  both  as  authoress  and  actress,  on  the 
stage  of  the  private  theatre  attached  to  Rranden- 
burgh  House,  Hammersmith — the  house  to  be 
afterwards  memorable  as  the  residence  of  the 
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sinning  and  sinned  against  Caroline  of  Bruns-  1 
wick.  “ My  taste  for  music  and  poetry,”  Hays 
the  Margr&viiifc,  a little  conceited ly,  in  her 
very  curious  Memoirs,  “ and  my  style  of  imagi- 
nation  in  writing,  chastened  by  ex  pen  nee, 
were  groat  sources  of  delight  to  m . I wrote 
‘The  I’rincoHs  of  Georgia’  an  l ‘ I he  Twins 
of  Smyrna’  for  the  Margrave’s  tlieatre,  besides 
‘ Nonrjad,'  and  several  other  pieces  ; and  for 
these  1 composed  v tfious  airs  in  music.  1 
invented  film  to  amuse  the  Margravine,  which 
airorded  me  a charming  contrast  to  accounts, 
bills,  and  the  changes  of  domestics  and  chain- 
berlains,  and  many  other  things  quite  odious 
to  me.  We  had  tit  Brandenburgli  Hottso 
thirty  servants  in  livery,  with  grooms  and  a 
set  of  sixty  horses.  Our  expenses  wero  enor- 
mous,” tire. 

fn  the  **  Random  Records”  of  George  Ool- 
man  the  Younger  may  be  found  mention  of 
some  remarkable  amateur  performances  at 
Wynnstay  in  Denbighshire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn.  Tho  Wynnstay 
theatricals  were  on  a scale  of  great  complete- 
ness, and  were  continued  annuilly  for  nearly 
forty  years,  from  177*)  to  ISOS  inclusive.  In 
1777  the  burlesque  of  “Chrononhotonthologos” 
was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Garrick 
— little  more  than  a year  before  tin*  death  of 
the  great  actor.  Some  of  the  performances 
were  of  an  ambitions  kind — including  Sliak- 
spero’s  “ Cymbeline,”  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  “Rub:  a Wife  and  Have  a Wife,” 
in  which  plays  tho  two  (J<>lmaii3  appeared. 
The  theatre  had  been  originally  a kitchen,  but 
had  been  tastefully  altered  and  arranged,  and 
held  a auflioiontly  numerous  audience.  There 
were  no  galleries  to  the  building,  which  cnablod 
the  players  to  dispense  with  the  glaring  foot- 
lights of  tho  regular  theatre,  and  to  light  tho 
stage  more  natu tally  from  above,  by  means  of 
au  arch  of  la  flips  over  the  heads  of  the  audi- 
ence, but  screened  from  their  sight.  Mr. 
Btinlntry,  the  caricaturist,  designed  an  elegant 
anil  whimsical  ticket  of  admission  to  the  per- 
formances, to  which  the  gentry,  farmers,  and 
tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  were  freely  admitted  : 
peoplo  came  even  from  distances  of  thirty 
nnles  to  the  theatre,  and  carriages  were  in 
such  requisition,  it  seems,  that  one  night 
“two  UiDuf^tww/  «ct helms  wero  to  he  seen  wait- 
ing in  the  park",  which  had  each  brought  a 
merry  party  of  six  insides.”  “ My  father’s 
habit*  of  the  shop,”  writes  Coltnan  Junior 
(Column  Senior  was  at  the  time  lessee  of 
tho  Hnynvirkot  Theatre),  “ broke  out  natu- 
rally enough  at  the  first  rehearsal.  Ho  sat 
tolerably  tranquil  for  some  time,  observing  tho 
awkwardness  of  the  amateurs,  aud  their  igno- 


rancoriii  the  commonest  arftmgomenu  of  the  ■ 
stage:  they  either  crossed  behind  each  other’s 
hacks,  or  ran  against  one  another  in  the  at- 
tempt to  change  sides.  At  h ngth  the  under  - 
butler  (who,  in  the  dearth  Of  numbers,  was 
made  a minor  actor),  in  attempting  t« » deliver 
a Hwor  l to  tho  person  lie  was  addressing, 
did  it  so  very  clumsily  that  the  Hnymarket 
man  iger  could  l»ear  it  no  longer.  lie  jumped 
upon  tho  stage,  and  su  itching  the  sword  out 
of  the  man’s  hands,  cried,  * ZoirtSds,  nr,  can  t 
yon  do  it  thus  I ’ — showing  him  the  proper 
w iy  ; hut  the  under-butler  was  dull,  and 
begged  for  further  directions  how  to  give  it 
4 I low  t ’ said  liiv  father.  ‘ \Y 'hy,  as  you  gave  I 

a gravy-tipoon  to  Sir  Watkin  yesterday  at 
dinner.  You  did  that  gracefully  enough  ; I 
observed  yon.’”  After  this  Mr.  Column  con- 
sented to  become  .stage-man  iger  and  driller  of 
the  whole  company. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cradock,  who  in  18-6  pub- 
lished his  “"Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Me- 
moirs,” appears  in  his  younger  days  to  have 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  an  amateur 
player.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Garrick, 
whose  manner  lie  closely  imitated,  obtaining 
the  applause  of  the  great  actor  him-elf.  “ 1 
must  say,”  writes  Mr.  Cradock.  “ Garrick  1 
spoke  with  great  satisfaction  of  my  actnig.” 

It  had  been  proposed  to  represent  the  play*  of 
the  Clandestine  Marriage”  and  44  Hamlet,” 
at  Lord  Holland’s  seat,  Kuigsgite,  near  Mar- 
gate. In  the  comedy  some  alterations  were  to 
lie  made,  and  Mr.  Cradock  undertook  t iree 
char  lectors,  that  Garrick  might  have  some  one 
to  depend  upon.  In  the  trag<  ly,  G irrick  had 
consented  to  appear  as  the  I'thosl  to  tho  /Arm- 
let of  Mr.  Cradock.  Roscius  had  previously 
played  the  G/io.J,  on  the  occasion  of  the  benetit 
of  Holland,  the  actor.  “ Vs  to  myself,  ' writes 
Mr.  Cradock,  “I  freely  dec!  ire  my  , 

like  Holland’s,  was  a direct  imitation  of  our  1 
great  original.”  The  destruction  of  Lord 
Holland’s  seat  by  tire,  however,  prevented 
these  performances.  ‘‘Garrick’s  opinion  of 
my  acting,”  resumes  Mr.  Cradock,  “ was  un- 
equivocally avowed  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
tn  these  w ords  : 4 That  if  the  natural  manner 
of  speaking  w as  to  bo  continued  as  adopted  by 
himself,  it  must  Lo  l>y  Mr.  Cradock.'  1 rom 
frequently  reading  with  anlatten  ling  Garrtek, 

I became  a lory  exact  copyist.  After  rehearsing 
HI /j/flr  with  him  in  South  nnpton  Street,  mil 
li  ning  in  his  eyes  got  ri  1 of  the  strut  an  l the 
IsimiKi-st,  Garrick  was  pleased  to  say  he  dis- 
liked rehearsing  with  me,  because  lie  became 
disgusted  with  some  others. ” Further  on, 

Mr.  Cradock  disclaims  any  err dit  for  originality 
tn  his  histrionic  efforts.  He  only  pretended 
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to  imitate  Garrick  more  naturally  than  Hol- 
land did.* 

There  was  at  one  time  a project  to  give  a 
representation  of  “ The  Beaux’  Stratagem  ” 
at  Liclilield,  in  honour  of  Garrick  and  John- 
son. Every  scene  of  the  comedy  is  laid  at 
Lichfield.  Mr.  Cradock  was  to  perform 
Archer,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  excited  some 
amnsement  by  volunteering  to  play  Scrub. 
Garrick  and  Johnson,  however,  forbore  all 
ridicule,  fully  aware  that  their  friend’s  oiler 
was  made  in  all  kindliness.  Amateurs  and 
others  were  to  sustain  the  other  characters  in 
the  play  in  good  style.  The  plan  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

In  November,  1773,  Mr.  Cradock  records 
some  important  performances  taking  place  at 
Kclinarsh,  tire  seat  of  Mr.  Hanbury,  in  North- 
amptonshire. “Venice  Preserved”  was  pro- 
duced, Pruili  being  played  by  Mr.  David 
Garrick,  the  nephew  of  the  great  lloscius,  a 
young  officer,  who,  with  his  face  painted  and 
overhung  with  grey  locks,  was  “ made  up  ” 
into  a striking  resemblance  of  his  uncle.  Mr. 
Cradock  was  the  Jatfier,  and  the  Pierre  of  the 
1 1 evening  was  Mr.  G.  Cumberland,  who  wrote  a 
prologue  for  the  occasion. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  certified  by  Sheri- 
dan to  be  “ the  best  amateur  actor  in  the. 
kingdom.”  George  the  Fourth  pronounced 
him  “the  most  finished  gentleman  in  my  do- 
minions.” Lawrence  appeared  as  an  actor  at 
a theatrical  fete  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn,  in  1803.  “ Shall  1 give  you  an  account 

of  it  ? ” writes  the  painter  to  his  sister.  “ It 
was  projected  by  a woman  of  great  cleverness 
and  beauty,  Lady  Cahir  ...  It  was 
I determined  to  do  it  in  a quiet  way,  and  more 
as  an  odd  experiment  of  the  talents  of  the 
party  than  anything  else  ; but  this  and  that 
friend  would  be  offended,  and  at  last  it  swelled 
up  to  a perfect  theatre  (in  a room)  and  a London 
audience.  The  Prince,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  and  Lady  Melbourne — 
their  sons  of  the  party — Lord  and  Lady 
Essex,  Lord  and  Lady  Amherst,  with  a long 
et  cetera,  and  amongst  the  rest,  Sheridan,  were 
present.”  The  plays  performed  were  “The 
Wedding  Day  ” and  “ Who’s  the  Dupe  ? ” 

<!  Of  Holland  and  his  imitation  of  Garriok,  Clnn  chill 
wrote  in  the  “ Rescind  ” ; — 

“ Next  Holland  came.  With  truly  tragic  stalk, 

He  creeps,  he  llies  : a hero  should  not  walk 
As  if  with  heaven  lie  warred,  his  eager  eyes 
Planted  their  batteries  against  the  skies ; 

Attitude,  action,  air,  pause,  start,  shdi,  groan 
He  borrowed  and  made  use  of  as  bis  own. 
liy  fortune  thrown  on  any  other  stage, 

He  might,  perhaps,  have  pleased  an  easy  age  ; 

But  now  appears  a copy,  and  no  more, 

Of  something  better  we  have  seen  before. 

The  actor  who  would  build  a solid  fame, 

Must  Imitation’s  servile  arts  disclaim  : 

Act  for  himself — on  his  own  bottom  stand  ; 

1 hate  e'en  Garrick  thus  at  second  hand.” 


Lawreuce  represented  Lord  Hal: eland  in  the 
one,  and  Grainger  in  the  other.  The  orchestra 
was  behind  the  scenes.  Lady  Harriet  Hamil- 
ton played  the  organ,  Lady  Maria  the  piano, 

' Lady  Catherine  the  tambourine,  the  Hon.  Mr. 

Lamb  tho  violoncello  ; other  instrumentalists 
- were  hired — “a  most  perfect  orchestra,  with 
admirable  scenery,  and  light  as  day  . . . The 
Princo  then  came  in,  and  of  course  the 
orchestra  struck  up  c God  Save  the  King  ’ : 
then  a little  terrifying  bell  rang,  the  curtain 
drew  up,  and  “ The  Wedding  Day  ” began. 
At  first,  I will  own  to  you,  Sheridan’s  face, 
the  grave  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  two  or 
three  staunch  critics,  made  mo  feel  unpleasantly, 
for  I opened  the  piece.  However,  this  soon 
wore  off.  Our  set  all  played  extremely  well — 
like  persons  of  good  sense,  without  extrava- 
gance or  buffoonery,  and  yet  with  sufficient 
spirit.  Lady  Cahir,  Mr.  J.  Madox,  and  G. 
Lamb  were  the  most  conspicuous — the  first  so 
beautiful  that  I felt  love-making  very  easy. 

A splendid  supper  closed  the  business.”  Law-  - 
rence  seems  to  have  fancied  that  the  propriety 
of  his  joining  in  the  theatricals  might  be 
questioned  : “ You  know  me  too  well,  dear 
Anne,”  he  writes,  “to  believe  that  I should 
be  of  such  a scheme  under  any  but  very  flatter- 
ing circumstances  ; as  it  is,  I was  right  to  join 
in  it.  Lord  Abercorn  is  an  old  Jermyn  Street* 
friend — a staunch  and  honourable  one,  and 
particularly  kind  to  me  in  real  services  and 
very  flattering  distinctions.  These  all  formed 
one  strong  reason  for  joining  in  the  thing  : 
and  another  secret  one  was,  that  whatever 
tends  to  heighten  a character  for  general 
talent  (when  kept  in  prudent  bounds),  is  of 
use  to  that  particular  direction  of  it  which  forms 
the  pursuit  of  life.  I have  gained,  then,  and 
not  lost  by  this  (to  you)  singular  step.  I am 
not  going  to  be  a performer  in  other  families. 

I stick  to  Lord  Abercorn’s  , and  for  the  rest  I 
pursue  my  profession  as  quietly  and  more 
steadily  than  ever.” 

Mr.  Doaden,  in  his  “Life  of  Kemble,”  re- 
cords the  debut  of  a Captain  Caulfeild,  of  the 
Guards,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1802,  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet.  His  performances  had  been  greatly 
admired  in  private  circles,  and  great  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  success  in  public.  But 
these  were  disappointed.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  accustomed  himself  to  consider  those  who 
“ berattle  the  common  stages”  as  vulgar,  and 
had  conceived  a something  more  exquisite  as 
required  to  denote  the  gentleman  and  the 
prince.  But  he  was  found  too  much  of  the 


* Lawrence,  soon  .if lor  his  .arrival  in  London,  had  occu- 
pied lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street,  where  he  was  visited  by 
Lord  Ahereurn. 
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“ curled  darling,” — tho  genteeleSt  thing  in 
nature — for  ever  attitudinising  ami  tdiifting 
from  one  elegance  of  personal  display  to 
another.  Occasionally,  however,  ho  was  ani- 
mated, and  even  impressive  ; but  his  voice 
failed  him  under  any  protruded  exertion  lie 
had  not  the  requisite  physical  qualifications  ; 
and,  altogether,  tho  Captain  was  pronounced  a 
failure.  His  friends,  however,  encouraged 
him  to  make  another  attempt,  and  ho  subse- 
quently undertook  the  less  arduous  rolo  of 
llaiujrr  in  Dr.  Ho  ally's  “ Suspicious  Hus- 
band,” a character  requiring  rather  a gay  and 
gentlemanly  hearing,  than  any  groat  power  of 
lungs.  Still  he  tv  is  deficient  in  force  and 
genuine  vivacity— -his  manner  was  too  flight 
and  small — lie  was  pronounced  Hat  and  spint- 
loss — and  he  retired  into  private  life  again,  to 
shine  in  back  drawing-rooms,  possibly  ; but 
never  more  to  adorn  t lie  stage  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  or  to  attempt  competition 
with  tho  great  players  of  the  day. 

The  failure  of  Captain  Caulfeild  may  bo  re- 
garded as  a severe  blow  to  tho  pretensions  of 
amateur  players  to  obtain  distinction  on  the 
public  boards.  But  a still  ntoro  serious  shock 
was  yet  in  store  for  till-  gentlemen  actors. 
Hitherto  they  had  met  with  consideration, 
even  generosity,  from  their  audiences  : but 
now  they  were  to  become  ridiculous  in  tlie 
eyes  of  tho  public — now  one  of  thoir  number 
was  to  he  followed  throughout  his  performance 
by  shouts  of  the  most  tumultuous  derision. 
It  was  on  the  Oth  of  February,  1810,  that  a 
gentleman,  styling  himself  the  Amateur  of 
Fashion,  presented  himself  upon  tho  Bath 
stage  in  the  character  of  Romeo , greatly  to  the 
amazement  and  diversion  of  his  audience.  He 
was  to  bo  known  afterwards  as  “ Borneo  Coates.” 
He  was  a West  Indian  by  birth,  and  appa- 
rently about  fifty  years  ol  1,  but  in  reality 
much  younger.  His  figure  was  good,  though 
attenuated  ; but  his  fice  was  sallow,  wrinkled, 
wizen,  with  a cunning  expression.  In  tho 
day-time,  at  all  seasons,  ho  appeared  covered 
with  furs  : at  night  ho  assumed  a brilliant 
ball-room  suit,  with  buttons  and  knee-buckles 
of  diamonds.  He  was  reputed  to  bo  enor- 
mously rich,  and  it  was  announced  that  tho 
performances  of  the  Amateur  of  Fashion 
would  only  bo  for  charitable  purposes. 

On  the  9th  December,  1811,  Borneo  Coates 
presented  himself  before  a London  audience, 
and  played  Lol/iilrio,  at  tho  Ilaynvarket 
Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  a lady.  The  boxes 
were  crowded  with  rank  and  fashion  ; but 
there  w as  a great  uproar  in  the  Irons#.  Tho 
amateur  addressed  the  audience,  and  on  tho 
11th  published  a letter  in  the  Morning  Herald, 
iu  which  he  w’roto  : “ In  regard  to  tho  innu- 


merable attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  my 
person  and  hneainonts  in  tho  public  prints,  1 
have  only  to  observe,  that  as  I w t-.  fashioned 
by  the  Creator  indejx  n leiit  of  my  will,  1 can- 
not ho  held  responsible  for  a result  I could 
not  control.”  In  18'IJ  he  appealed  at  Drury 
Lane  on  a benefit  night,  and  recited  Garrick  s 
occasional  address,  “ Lucks,  h ive  at  ye  all,  * 
amidst  much  laughter  and  softie  disappro- 
bation. 

Mr.  Coates’  performances  creates!  so  milch 
sensation,  tbit  an  appropriate  farce  was  pro- 
duce! at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  m which 
Mr.  Mathews  personate  1 tinmen  /. tntull,  and 
h dd  the  Amateur  of  Fashion  up  to  ridicule. 
The  piece  had  a run,  and  was  inv.aii  ,’ily  re- 
ceived with  roars  of  langhtei.  In  a drawing- 
room scene  Romeo  amuses  the  company  with 
recitations  from  the  dramatic  poets  ; lie  is 
loudly  applauded,  ami  makes  a speech  after 
the  manner  of  Coates  : “Cheered  by  your 
exhilarating  applause,  1 proceed  ; but  know  1 
possess  a soul  that  scorns  to  bend  to  i uteri  op- 
tion !”  Ho  then  gives  a dying  scene — in 
which  ho  demonstrates  great  Solicitude  as  to 
his  hat  and  feather,  ami  i%  careful  to  raise  his 
right  leg  so  as  to  display  his  diamond  shoe- 
buckle  to  the  best  advantage.  For  a long 
time  Romeo  Rental l remained  one-  of  Mr. 
Mathew’s'  most  popular  impersonations. 

Of  Mr.  Coates’  manner  and  appearance, 
Captain  Oronow,  in  his  w Reminiscences,”  has 
given  a spirited  account.  The  captain  ap- 
pears to  have  seen  him  at  Lath  in  t he  character 
of  Romeo . The  house,  crowded  to  suffocation, 
welcomed  the  actor  with  prolonged  laughter 
and  applause.  “ He  came  forward  with  a 
hideous  grin,  and  made  what  ho  considered 
his  bow,  which  consisted  in  thrusting  his  head 
forward,  an  1 bibbing  it  up  and  down  several 
times,  his  body  remaining  perfectly  upright 
and  stiff,  like  a toy  man  lariu  with  a move- 
able head.”  His  dress  was  outre  in  the  ex- 
treme ; whether  Spanish,  Italian,  or  English, 
no  one  could  say  ; it  was  like  nothing  ever 
worn.  In  a cloak  of  sky-ldue  silk,  profusely 
spangled,  red  pantaloons,  white  waistcoat,  a 
very  high  cravat,  a Charles  the  Second  wig, 
and  an  opera  hat,  he  presented  a figure  sin- 
gularly grotesque.  Then  his  clothes  were  so 
tight  that  he  moved  with  difficulty,  until  the 
bursting  of  a seam  in  the  hinder  part,  of  his 
dress  gave  somewhat  greater  freedom  to  his 
actions  ; but  the  house  was  anew  convulsed 
with  laughter  when  the  results  of  this  accident 
were  perceptible.  Unconscious  of  the  cause 
of  the  merriment,  however,  lie  proceeded  with 

• Aceonlin^  t<>  i I'Keefo  this  once  favourite  ;vl.lrc»  w.»« 
written  1 y one  Tl#n u»w  Mo.-.<sni,  .in  .iclor,  who  p'-.l-h-'  v I a 
vo’.nmc  cl  poeiivs  in  17  SC. 
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hia  part  in  a curious,  croaking,  guttural  voice, 
and  with  a complete  misapprehension  of  every 
passage  he  delivered.  In  the  balcony  scene 
he  stopped  to  take  snuff,  turning  a deaf  ear 
the  while  to  Juliet’s  passionate  utterances. 
Upon  this,  a wag  in  the  gallery  bawled  out, 
“ I say,  Romeo,  give  us  a pinch  when,  in 
the  most  affected  manner,  he  walked  to  the 
side  boxes,  and  offered  the  contents  of  his  box 
fii'Bt  to  the  gentlemen,  and  then  to  the  ladies, 
the  while  the  house  greeted  him  with  loud 
bravoes,  which  he  acknowledged  with  his 
usual  grin  and  nod.  His  dying  scene  was 
irresistibly  comic.  “ Out  came  a dirty  silk 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  with  which  he 
carefully  swept  the  giound  ; then  his  opera 
hat  was  carefully  placed  for  a pillow,  and  down 
he  laid  himself.  After  various  tossings  about, 
he  seemed  reconciled  to  his  position  ; but  the 
house  vociferously  bawled  out,  ‘ Die  again, 
Romeo  !’  and  obedient  to  tjie  command,  he 
rose  up,  and  went  through  the  ceremony 
again.”  He  was  even  about  to  die  a third 
time,  but  the  Juliet  of  the  night  rose  from 
her  tomb,  and  brought  the  preposterous  per- 
formance to  a close. 

For  some  seasons  “ the  Amateur  of  Fashion” 
(cr  “the  celebrated  Philanthropic  Amateur,”  as 
he  sometimes  dubbed  himself)  appeared  occa- 
sionally on  the  Bath  stage.  But  the  audience 
in  time  grew  weary  of  laughing  at  him,  and 
took  to  hissing  him  instead  ; not  that  he  much 
heeded.  So  long  as  he  was  suffered  to  appear 
— now  as  Romeo , now  as  Be  hour  in  the 
“ West  Indian,”  now  as  Lothario  in  the  “ Fair 
Penitent  ” — his  crazy  vanity  was  satisfied. 
Approv  al  or  disapproval  was  quite  a secondary 
matter.  But  the  management  ultimately  de- 
clined to  lend  him  the  stage.  The  disturb- 
ances in  the  theatre  were  becoming  serious.-  A 
report  went  abroad  that  there  was  a little  too 
much  method  in  the  madness  of  Mi’.  Coates, 
that  his  wealth  was  supposititious,  his  philan- 
thropy open  to  question,  and  that,  under  pre- 
tence of  aiding  charitable  institutions,  he  was 
oftentimes  putting  money  in  his  own  purse. 
He  disappeared  from  the  theatre,  therefore,  to 
shine  for  a while  in  the  Parks,  the  occupant  of 
a shell-shaped  chariot,  drawn  by  white  horses, 
his  panels  and  harness  plentifully  blazoned 
with  his  crest — a cock,  with  the  motto, 
“ While  I live  1 11  crow  !” — a mob  following 
him,  yelling  “Cock-a-doodle-doo!”  in  his 
ears.  Then  he  quitted  London,  and  retreated 
to  Boulogne,  where  he  married.  He  died  in 
March,  1848,  at  a very  advanced  age,  from 
injuries  received  on  coming  out  of  the  opera 
house  in  the  Haymarket,  when  he  was  acci- 
dentally knocked  down  and  run  over. 

After  Mr.  Coates’  wonderful  performances, 


the  efforts  of  other  amateurs  seem  to  be  but 
pale  and  feeble.  One  or  two  brief  notes,  how- 
ever may  be  added.  Mr.  Bunn,  in  his  book, 
“ The  Stage,  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain,” 
mentions  a Captain  Hicks,  who,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Otway,  about  the  year  1837, 
wearied  the  managers  with  incessant  applica- 
tions to  be  allowed  to  appear  upon  the  stage. 
He  was  possessed  to  the  full  of  the  usual  am- 
bition of  amateurs.  He  desired  to  play  I [runlet 
— nothing  less.  His  wish  was  gratified  at 
last.  Air.  Bunn  could  not  be  as  stubborn  in 
refusing  as  Captain  Hicks  was  persistent  in 
applying,  and  the  amateur  was  a gentleman, 
apparently  much  respected  in  private  life.  It 
really  seemed  that  his  passion  could  only  be 
cured  by  indulging  it.  A night  was  therefore 
given  him  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  the 
regular  company  supported  his  Hamlet.  There 
was  one  stipulation,  however  : he  was  on  no 
account,  whatever  happened,  to  address  the 
audience  as  Captain  Hicks  (or  Mr.  Otway). 
He  was  to  confine  himself  to  the  words  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  The  manager  foresaw 
that  any  accidental  breach  with  the  public 
might  be  widened  by  a thoughtless  speech 
from  the  amateur.  In  the  excitement  of  his 
position,  however,  the  captain  strayed  from 
his  agreement.  He  proceeded  with  his  part 
fairly,  if  not  very  greatly,  until  the  third  act, 
when  some  awkwardness  in  his  treatment  of 
the  closet  scene  excited  disapprobation  and 
derision  among  the  audience.  He  addressed 
the  house — cast  blame  upon  the  management 
for  not  sufficiently  rehearsing  the  play,  and 
for  setting  the  scenes  badly — avowed  that  the 
fault  was  not  his,  and  that  he  had  done  no- 
thing to  merit  the  censure  of  the  public.  The 
entertainment  was  brought  to  a disastrous 
close,  and  Captain  Hicks  appeared  no  more 
upon  the  regular  stage. 

Among  other  curiosities  of  amatcuractingmay 
be  noted  the  performances  of  Captain  Harvey 
Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett,  whose  name  will  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  one  of  the  last 
of  English  duels,  and  the  consequent  trial  by 
the  House  of  Peers  of  one  of  its  members  con- 
cerned as  a principal  in  the  affair.  The  play- 
goer whose  recollection  will  carry  him  back  a 
quarter  of  a century,  may  bear  in  mind  Cap- 
tain Tuckett’s  appearances  as  Falstaff  and  a 
few  other  characters,  at  the  Lyceum  and  else- 
where. Much  curiosity  was  evinced  at  the 
time,  but  it  had  reference  to  the  duellist 
rather  than  the  actor,  whose  efforts,  indeed, 
were  not  very  admirable,  and  who  soon  out- 
living the  interest  he  had  excited,  quitted 
this  country  for  America,  and  was  seen  no 
more  by  English  audiences.  About  this  time 
also  occurred  the  repeated  attempts  of  one 
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Barnard  Gregory,  editor  of  the  inoit  libelluiw 
and  infamous  of  newspapers — both  editor  an  i 
newspaper  have  now,  happdy,  ceased  to  exist 
— to  obtain  a hearing  upon  the  public  stage. 
The  scenes  of  riot  and  upioar  that  ensued  ! 
The  amateur — by  no  means  delici'Mit  ill  his- 
trionic Ability,  it  limit  bo  sail  for  lmn — now 
endeavoming  by  his  patient  demeanour  to 
conciliate,  now  during  to  bandy  angry  recrimi- 
nation and  abuse  with  his  an  lienee  (a  royal 
duke,  living  hero  in  exile,  not  the  least  con- 
spicuous or  the  least  pacific  among  the  player’s 
opponents);  but  compelled  at  last  to  yield 
before  the  overwhelming  storm  of  disapproval 
and  disgust,  an  I to  aban  Ion  efforts  that  never 
should  have  been  begun. 

To  end  with  a pleasanter  topic,  let  a note 
be  added  as  to  the  admirable  performances 
which  have  from  time  to  timo  been  given  by  an 
amateur  company  of  artists  ami  men  of  letters, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  at  their  head.  The 
plays  represented  have  been,  the  latest  revival 
on  the  London  stage  of  Ben  Jonson’s  “ Every 
Man  in  his  Humour” — one  scone  of  which, 
contain ung  a famous  portrait  of  Mr.  Dickens 
as  (\tptiin  UubudV,  Mr.  Leslie’s  brush  has 
celebrated  upon  canvas — “ Not  so  bad  as  Wo 
seem,”  a comedy  written  by  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  B.ilwer  expressly  for  the  performano  -s 
of  the  amateurs  on  behalf  of  the  Guild  of 
Literature  and  Art,  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s 
dramas  of  “The  Lighthouse”  and  “The 
Frozen  Deep.”  “The  Lighthouse”  as  sub- 
sequently produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
when  the  late  Mr.  Robson  undertook  the 
character  originally  sustained  by  Mr.  Dickons. 
More  memorable  amateur  performances  than 
these  arc  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  One  repre- 
sentation of  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy  was  given 
for  the  bonefit  of  the  late  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 
Concerning  the  benevolent  actors  on  his  be- 
half, Mr.  Hunt  writes  in  his  autobiography  : 
“ If  anything  had  been  needed  t<>  show  how 
men  of  letters  include  actors,  on  the  coinmou 
principle  of  the  greater  including  the  less, 
these  gentlemen  would  have  furnished  it.  Mr. 
Dickens's  7 iobadil  had  a spirit  in  it  of  intel- 
lectual apprehension  beyond  anything  the  ex 
isting  stage  has  shown  : his  farce  throughout  was 
always  admirable, — quite  rich  and  filled  up  ; 
so  were  the  tragical  parts  in  which  he  subse- 
quently appeared  ; and  Mr.  Forster  delivered 
the  erses  of  Bon  Jon  son  with  a musical 
flow  and  a sense  of  their  grace  anil  beauty  un- 
known, I believe,  to  the  recitation  of  actors 
at  present, — at  least,  I have  never  heard  any- 
thing like  it  since  Kdiuumi  Kean’s.  The  lines 
Came  out  of  his  lips  as  if  lie  lovod  them.” 

Some  creditable  representations,  later  in 
date  however,  of  burlesque  and  pantomime, 


for  charitable  purp  nos,  by  a society  of  gentle- 
men Styling  themselves  the  Sivagi  Club,  are 
also  worthy  of  mention  in  this  brief  record. 

DcriifN  Cook! 

SAINT  JOS  A I’ll  \ T. 

Tim  canonisation  of  this  saint,  which  formed 
so  conspicuous  a part  of  the  Easter  perform- 
ances at  Rome,  will  make  some  account  of  him 
interesting  ; the  following  information  is  taken 
from  unpublished  documents  by  a writer  in  the 
Ruasiau  official  journal. 

Josaplut  Kountvenitcb  was  born  in  lnTi1, 
at  the  time  when  the  kings  of  Boland  were 
persecuting  the  unhappy'  followers  of  the 
Greek  rite  who  inhabited  the  Russian  provinces 
of  the  old  republic.  He  was  the  son  of  a poor 
shoemaker,  and  though  ho  had  received  no 
education,  his  natural  capacity  was  such  that 
the  clergymen  of  \\  ilua  who  profess©  i the 
Latin  rite  paid  him  so  much  attention  that 
they  succeeded  in  converting  him  to  their 
creed,  and  lie  became  one  of  its  most  ferveut 
apostles.  As  is  usually’  and  naturally  tho  case, 
his  zeal  was  great,  and  he  became  a violent 
persecutor  of  his  former  co-religionists  as  soon 
as  lie  had  tho  power,  which  was  when  ho  be- 
came Bishop  of  Potolsk.  So  far  did  his  seal 
carry  him,  that  an  address  was  presented  on 
tho  subject  to  the  Grand  Diet  of  Warsaw  ami 
to  the  Polish  Senate  in  ItijfS.  The  substance 
of  tile  complaint  was  that,  in  violation  of  tho 
rights  of  conscience,  he  and  other  bishops  had 
oppressed  them  with  great  cruelty  ; even  seal- 
ing up  their  places  of  worship,'  md  compelling 
them  to  go  out  of  the  towns  into  tho  fields 
when  they  desired  to  offer  up  their  prayers  in 
company’,  and  so  forth,  Very  much  as  was  done 
in  old  times  in  most  countries 

To  investigate  the  specific  charges  made 
against  the  bishop,  a special  commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  them,  but  nothing 
is  said  of  the  result.  His  zeal  carried  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  discretion,  to  his  own  de- 
struction, as  will  be  seen  pro-ently.  To  fur- 
ther bis  views  he  addressed  a letter  to  the 
highest  civil  ami  military  authority  in  his  dio- 
cese, the  hetman  of  Lithuania,  from  whom  lie 
received  in  reply  a letter  on  Christian  charity 
which  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  j 
intolerant  of  all  creeds  at  the  present  day,  and 
concluding  with  a warning  of  the  evils  that 
would  follow  a continu  nice  of  these  persecu- 
tions. In  spite  of  warning  and  judicious  a 1- 
vico  he  continued  to  exercise  the  power  en- 
trust'd to  him  with  such  severity  that  it  re- 
quired very  little  prophetic  knowdedge  to  pre- 
dicate for  him  a violent  death. 

] Perhaps  after  all  he  might  have  died  in 
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peace  but  for  what  appears  a fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance. lie  had  arrived  at  Vitebsk,  in 
spite  of  numerous  cautions  as  to  the  risk  he 
ran  from  the  people  whose  churches  he  had 
closed  in  that  city,  for  even  his  enemies  admit 
that  he  was  as  insensible  to  fear  on  his  own 
account  as  he  was  pitiless  to  others.  Here 
one  of  his  suite  struck  a priest  of  the  Greek 
Church  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  the  immediate  consequence 
was  a general  rising  of  the  people,  who  mur- 
dered the  bishop  and  put  his  mutilated  body 
into  a sack  which  they  threw  into  the  Dwina. 

Many  years  afterwards  it  was  rumoured 
that,  directed  by  a miraculous  light,  his  body 
had  been  recovered.  It  was  taken  first  to 
Potolsk,  and  subsequently  to  Biala,  to  which 
place  it  drew  many  pilgrims,  among  whom  it 
is  said  to  have  worked  180  miracles  ; notwith- 
standing, as  was  discovered  in  1839,  that  his 
coiliu  contained  only  a tuft  of  his  hair  and 
fragments  of  his  clothes. 

The  people  of  Vitebsk  suffered  severely  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  revengeful  feelings. 
The  Pope,  Urban  VII [.,  wrote  to  Sigismuud 
III.,  King  of  Poland  : — “ The  cruelty  of  these 
murderers  must  not  be  left  unpunished  ; such 
a crime  calls  for  divine  ve  :geance,  cursed  be 
the  man  who  in  its  infliction  witholds  his 
sword  from  slaying.  Wherefore,  most  power- 
ful sovereign,  you  ought  not  to  spare  fire  and 
sword.  Inspired  by  piou3  anger,  may  your 
majesty  dry  the  tears  of  the  afllicted  Church 
by  the  chastisement  you  inflict  on  the  iniqui- 
tous.” Sigismuud  obeyed  only  too  literally 
the  exhortation  of  the  Pope,  and  two  centuries 
have  not  effaced  the  recollection  of  these  ter- 
rible reprisals,  for  at  the  time  of  the  last  ill- 
advised  insurrection  of  the  Poles  a lithograph 
of  the  portrait  of  the  bishop  was  circulated 
with  an  inscription  beneath  it  to  the  following 
effect.  “ The  blessed  Josaphat,  Bishop  of 
Potolsk.  Martyred  at  Vitebsk,  and  thrown 
in  the  Dwina  the  20th  September,  1623.  By 
order  of  Sigismuud  III.,  Leon  Sapieha  (the 
same  who  had  cautioned  the  bishop),  grand 
hetman  of  Lithuania,  put  to  death  five  thou- 
sand murderers,  and  discovered  the  relics  of 
the  martyr,  which  were  transported  to  Biala 
in  Podlachie,  where  they  now  repose.” 

INVALIDS’  AND  CHILDREN’S  DINNER 
TABLES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OE  “ ONCE  A WEEK.” 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  a word 
or  two  by  way  of  supplement,  rather  than  of 
correction,  to  the  very  interesting  notice  of 
“ I he  Invalids’  and  Poor  Sick  Children’s  Dinner 
Tables,”  which  appeared  in  a recent  number  of 
“ Once  a Week  ? ” 


I think  it  is  only  due  to  the  lady  who  ori- 
ginated these  Dinner  Tables,  and  who  devotes 
so  much  time  and  attention  to  them,  that 
it  should  be  known  she  takes  much  interest 
in  the  subject  of  “ Diet  for  the  Siclc  Poor,” 
and  that  all  who  arc  interested  in  this  direc- 
tion, would  do  well  to  apply  at  the  “ Lisson 
Grove  Dinner  Table”  for  information. 

Next,  I would  ask  for  the  active  sympathy 
of  ladies,  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  charitable  institutions.  Their  presence 
during  the  half  hour  of  dinner  is  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  poor,  and  does  much  towards 
encouraging  order  and  cleanliness,  so  necessary 
to  good  management  and  comfort. 

At  the  Poor  Sick  Children’s  Table,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  extra  assist- 
ance to  cut  up  for,  and  attend  to,  the  very  young 
ones,  who  require  to  be  helped  frequently,  and 
in  small  instalments.  No  lady  who  has  once 
attended  on  these  occasions,  will  grudge  the 
time  thus  spent,  when  she  sees  how  these 
poor  children  enjoy  the  one  good  meal  of  the 
week. 

Let  me  conclude  with  two  suggestions  : — 

First,  that  it  is  not  stretching  the  W'ord 
“ sick  children  ” too  far  to  include  such  as 
are  half  starved,  because  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Also  that  these  dinners,  in  order 
to  be  of  any  permanent  benefit,  should  be 
continued  in  each  case  for  at  least  a month, 
that  is  to  the  extent  of  eight  dinners. 
Secondly,  that  these  dinners  would  be  very 
appropriate  rewards  to  mothers  wlio  send 
their  children  regularly  to  school,  and  who 
come  tidily  dressed  and  cleanly  in  their  per- 
sons. We  hear  of  rewards  for  tidy  rooms  ; 
why  then  should  not  other  prizes  be  offered 
for  clean  skins  ? And  if  so,  what  more  ju- 
dicious reward  cun  be  given  than  a good 
dinner  ? Yours  truly, 

G.  M.  Hicks. 

7,  Endslcigh  Street,  Tavistode  Square,  IP.  0. 

Aug.  8,  1865. 

ACHILLES. 

Immortal  Thetis,  looking  through  the  years, 

Far  from  the  narrow  threshold  of  “ to-day,” 

Saw  that  her  son,  Achilles,  whom  she  bore 
To  Polous,  of  the  high  Olympian  line, 

Must  fall  in  battle  after  victories  won, 

Struck  by  a deadly  arrow  in  the  heel. 

She  saw,  and  when  rash  Paris  stirr’d  the  wrath 
Of  heroes  old  in  honour,  old  in  arms, 

And  when  the  wrong  to  Menelaus  done 
Cried  out  for  vengeance  through  the  breadth  of 
Greece, 

She  used  her  wiles  to  keep  her  darling  back  ; 

And  sent  him,  he  submitting  to  her  will, 

Clothed  like  a maiden  to  King  Lycomede, 

Unknown  to  mix  with  maidens  of  the  court, 

And  ply  the  peaceful  arts  which  maidens  use. 


iSws 
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The  ma»k  away,  and  f .! I w t..  lii  fai^. 

So  much  tie  o<w»l  t i Thetis  and  her  jlmyt 
liut  ever  while  he  mix’d  in  Simple  sport* 
And  sweetly  ill  sweet  oII'ich  porf  rm’d 
Tint  to  the  uiaidetiH  f II,  of  s-ttyr,  «t  daw 
Or  Mft  cm  hr  >t  leri*s  in  silken  threads, 


Stripling  Achilles,  to  the  eye  a girl, 

With  all  ft  young  gill's  irtlenn  e unteimiKC, 

His  h 8i|  hair  parted  midway  on  his  hrnw, 

And  loop’d  above  the  earn  in  braid*  of  add, 
Abode  Content,  with  maidens  of  the  couit, 

Until  the  time  should  come  whn  he  must  tli.ow 


1 •"#  -I 

i^»  ^ | 

And  ever  while  beneath  that  pleas  ml  mask 

11  woo’d  the  fairest  to  his  side,  and  lived 

In  the  perpetual  bhssedness  of  love, 

I>e€]'  yearning  stirr'd  within  his  heart,  deep 
thoughts 

Moved  his  whole  being,  and  lightly  set  to  it  light 

That  aimh'SR  discipline  of  maidens’  eyes. 

Those  softening  labours  of  the  nervilcs*  ban  1. 

Meanwhile  the  armies  met  in  many  a 'dash 
Of  shield  and  helmet,  broken  spear  with  s|*ear 
And  now  the  ranks  of  one  were  diiven  ba'k, 
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And  now  the  other  yielded  to  the  foe  ; 

And  each  was  vanquish'd,  eaeli  the  victory  gain’d. 
Athene,  to  the  brave  Achaian  host, 

Whose  arms  she  led,  and  in  whose  counsels  mix’d, 
Spake  this  forewarning — “ Vain  are  all  your  toils. 
Vain  all  your  vaunted  conquests  on  the  field, 

Except  Achilles,  son  of  Thetis,  fight.  ’ 

And  wary-wise  Ulysses  form’d  this  plan — 

“ 1 to  the  court  of  Syeros,  where  he  hides, 

Will  follow,  not  in  open  quest,  hut  clad 
As  a Corinthian  merchant,  vending  wares, 

And  arms  to  such  as  use  them  and  have  need  ; 

If  then  Achilles,  with  the  maidens  there, 

A seeming  simple  maid  like  one  ol  them, 

If  u a up  to  buy,  that  thing  which  he  shall  buy 
Will  show  the  manly  heart  in  spite  of  all, 

And  1 shall  lead  him  boldly  to  the  war.” 

Well  in  the  issue  proved  the  wary  plan  ; 

For  so  it  chanced,  that  with  the  simple  maids 
Who  ran  delighted  at  the  merchant  s call, 

And  chose  the  glittering  gauds  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  spangles  and  the  gems,  Achilles  came, 

Disguised  and  meek  in  feature  like  a girl. 

But,  all  unlike  the  playful  girl  he  seem’d, 

Ills  glance  pass’d  quickly  over  gauds  and  gems, 

And  lighted  on  a heavy-hilted  sword, 

Cumbrous  and  large  ; which  at  one  w reach  he  drew 
From  the  tight  scabbard,  and  as  though  its  weight 
Had  only  been  the  weight  of  a mere  toy, 

Swung  it  in  a broad  compass  through  the  air  ; 
Thrust  out,  drew  back,  flourish’d,  and  thrust  again, 
In  mimic  fight  with  visionary  foes. 

And  then  Ulysses  call’d  him  by  his  name, 

To  which  he  answer’d,  casting  off  the  guise  *,a 
Of  girlhood  ; and  together  they  two  went 
Over  the  wide  iEgean  to  the  war. 

Great  victory  follow’d,  and  at  length  the  walls 
Of  Troy,  high-built  and  many-tower’d,  fell ; 

But  fate  subdued  Achilles,  and  he  sank, 

Struck  by  the  deadly  arrow  in  the  heel. 

G.  CoTTEltELL. 


THE  KOMANCE  OF  THE  IKON  TIIADE. 

The  sensations  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  people  as  they  are  whirled  rapidly 
through  the  “ black  country  ” of  South  Staf- 
fordshire or  Lanarkshire  are  anything  but 
those  of  romance,  and  if  the  traveller  be  not  a 
business  inan  and  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  district,  the  general  impression  is  that  of 
wonder  how  anyone  can  live  in  Shell  a locality, 
— by  day  clouded  with  thick  black  smoke,  and 
by  night  alive  with  the  angry  glare  of  thou- 
sands of  furnaces. 

Hut,  in  truth,  in  these  very  volumes  of 
smoke  and  steam,  iu  these  bright  tongues  of 
flame,  with  the  everlasting  accompaniment  of 
tlio  roar  of  the  blast  and  the  clank  of  the 
engine,  there  lies  a rich  vein  of  romance, 
unknown  to  numbers  to  whom  these  sights  and 
sounds  are  familiar  ; for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  romance  is  to  be  found  under 
various  aspects  and  under  many  guises.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  view  by  night  from  the  hill 
on  which  Dudley  Castle  is  situated,  and  point 
out  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  any  scene  so 


wild,  and  we  might  almost  say,  fearful.  Turn 
which  way  we  will,  the  earth  appears  to  be 
literally  belching  fire  and  vivid  batches  of 
flame  as  far  as  the  horizon  extends,  as  though 
from  a burning  city,  bringing  out  with  terrible 
distinctness  all  tiro  surrounding  buildings, 
while  those  further  apart  are  merged  in  com- 
parative gloom. 

We  have  often  wondered  how  it  is  that 
some  of  our  artists,  fond  of  sensational  effects, 
have  not  transferred  these  scenes  to  their 
canvas,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  night  effects 
of  an  iron- work  in  full  blaze  would  present 
studies  of  light  and  shade  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  romance  of  the  pictu- 
resque that  we  propose  to  deal  at  present, 
but  rather  with  that  of  the  history  of  iron- 
making, which  is  full  of  interest,  both  general 
and  personal  (as,  indeed,  every  great  national 
branch  of  manufacture  must  be),  for  it  tells  of 
the  rapid  and  wonderful  growth  of  a trade 
upon  which  half  England  directly  or  indirectly 
depends,  a trade  in  which  the  peer  of  the 
realm  is  often  as  mueh  interested  as  the 
grimy  workman, — a trade  in  which  colossal  for- 
tunes have  been  made  and  lost.  It  tells  also 
of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  hundreds  of  anxious 
inventors,  whose  brains  have  been  heavier 
than  their  purses,  and  who  have  incurred  ridi- 
cule, envy,  and  cruelty  from  those  who  should 
have  known  better  ; and  forms,  iu  fact,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  history  of  England 
and  her  greatness,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
iron-smelting  to  the  present  iron  age,  in  which 
our  very  existence  perhaps,  as  a maritime 
nation,  depends  ^on  Hhe  proper  forging  of  a 
plate  or  cable. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  iron-trade  (for  we 
will  altogether  put  aside  the  Ilomans  and 
their  well-known  efforts  to  extract  iron-stone 
in  various  parts  of  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire), the  blaek  couutry  of  Staifordshiro  was 
not, — that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  black.  The 
earth  still  retained  its  natural  tint  of  green, 
trees  flourished  and  flowers  bloomed  where  are 
now  mountains  of  slag  and  refuse  ; the  coal- 
basin  of  South  Wales,  now  a teeming  hive  of 
industry,  was  then  an  untrodden  district  of 
mountain  bogs  and  morass,  unvisited,  says 
Archdeacon  Coxe,  “by  any  save  the  bold 
wanderers  after  grouse,  or  black  cock.” 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Ayrshire  were  free 
as  yet  from  iron-foundries,  furnaces,  pits,  or 
any  other  appliances  with  which  those  counties 
abound.  For  where  do  our  readers  think  were 
the  head-quarters  of  the  iron  trade  in  those 
days  ? Where,  but  in  the  pleasant  woodlands  and 
wealds  of  Sussex,  which  now  may  be  traversed 
without  seeing  the  smoke  of  scarce  one  manu- 
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factory,  but  which  in  the  days  of  Camden  were 
described  as,  “full  of  mines  everywhere,  for 
the  casting  of  which  there  are  furnaces  up  and 
down  the  county,  and  abundance  of  wood  is 
yearly  spent,  many  streams  of  water  are  drawn 
into  one  channel,  and  a groat  deal  of  meadow 
ground  is  turned  into  pools,  for  the  driving  of 
mills  by  the  Hushes,  which  beating  with  ham- 
mers upon  the  iron,  till  the  neighbourhood 
night  and  day  with  their  noise.”  Did  we  not 
know  that  it  was  so,  and  were  we  not  able 
to  find  traces  in  c •rroborution  of  such  a 
statement,  one  would  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at 
the  quiet  Sussex  lanes  and  breezy  uplands 
being  describe  l as  a Sheflield  or  a Birming- 
ham. But  it  was  even  so,  and  the  reason 
why  is  contained  m t ho  sentence  that,  “ abun- 
dance of  wood  is  yoarly  spent.”  Sussex  was 
an  eminently  wooded  county,  and  chance 
having  commenced  the  trade  of  iron-smelting, 
it  soon  took  root  and  throve  apace. 

flow  it  originated  thero  is  not  well  known  ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  tho  first  family  who 
carried  on  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  was  one 
named  Collins,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  a cast-iron  monument  is  erected  to  a mem- 
ber of  that  family  in  tho  church  of  Burwash, 
adjacent  to  which  there  was  a small  furnace. 

In  tho  village  of  lJuxted,  too,  there  was  a 
foundry,  celebrated  as  early  Its  Henry  VIII. ’s 
reign  for  casting  cannon,  and  which  also  pro- 
duced the  forgings  of  ladings  around  St.  Paul’s. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  ironworks  and  foun- 
dries existed  in  the  Sussex  wealds,  but  it  i3  evi- 
dent that  tho  destruction  of  woods  to  provide 
charcoal  for  their  uso  must  have  been  on  a large 
scale  ; so  much  so,  as  to  cause  great  alarm  lest 
England  should  be  denuded  of  h'er  forests,  and 
thoro  should  be  no  timber  left  for  her  navy. 
To  guard  against  this,  wo  lind  that  an  Act  was 
passed  in  Elizabeth's  time,  that  no  timber 
should  ho  felled  for  iron-making,  growing 
within  fourteen  miles  of  the  sea  or  the  Thames, 
Severn,  or,  in  fact,  any  river  which  was 
navigable.  Sussex,  however,  tho  weald  of 
Kent,  and  part  of  Surrey,  were  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  Act  ; doubtless  from  the 
feeling  that  it  was  better  to  coniine  the  rapa- 
city of  the  iron-smelter  to  a locality  which  had 
already  sutferod  so  Jmuch  from  it,  ami  partly, 
too,  from  an  unwillingness  to  check  too 
abruptly  a trade  which  might  become  useful 
and  important.  But  the  time  soon  came  when 
even  these  counties  were  to  bo  protected,  for 
devastation  was  going  on  at  such  a pace,  that 
it  is  said  that  of  tho  ancient  forest  of  Andrads- 
wald,  which  was  originally  120  miles  long  and 
30  broa  l,  little  or  nothing  remained.  Evelyn, 
who  wrote  about  this  time,  was  strong  in  his 
disgust  of  the  spreading  evil,  having  “ a deep  i 


execration  of  iron  mills  ami  almost  iron 
masters  too.” 

Ho  the  first  Act  was  improved  upon  by 
including  the  counties  hitherto  exempt,  except 
tho  lauds  of  Christopher  D irndl,  in  the  parish 
of  Newdegate,  in  the  w<  d 1 of  Hurray  ; ami 
prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  new  iron  works 
within  them,  and  the  cutting  down  of  any  morn 
timber  for  fuel.  W hy  Mr.  Darrell’s  wo  *ds 
were  exempted  i-s  not,  clear,  although  it  n 
stated  that  they  were  reserved  for  his  furnaces. 
Pei  haps  some  legal  dilliculty  existed  which 
made  it  unadvisanlu  to  middle  with  them,  or 
perhaps  he  was  rich  ami  influential  enough  to 
have  an  exception  made  in  his  favour.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay,  in  his  “ Lectures  to  Working 
Idem,”  tells  us  that  late  in  the  last  century 
the  last  furnace  might  have  been  seen  at  AMi- 
bundiam,  ami  that  the  old  heaps  of  slag  and 
tho  dams  of  the  water-ponds  are  still  visible. 

It  must  not  bo  thought  that  Sussex  and 
Kent  were  tho  only  places  in  which  tho  smelt- 
ing of  iron  was  carried  on  at  this  lime  ; for 
Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  and  part  of  \\  urces- 
torshire  had  already  made  a reputation  for  them- 
selves for  earning  on  the  manufacture  ; and 
when  tho  Act  passed  for  prohibiting  tho  cutting 
down  of  wood,  these  latter  counties  made  an 
ollbrt,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  to  smelt 
iron  witli  pit-coal  ; so  that,  as  a whole,  tho 
iron  works  throughout  the  country  were 
stopped,  and  did  not  revive  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when  the  experiments  hy  tho 
celebrated  Dud  Dudley  on  smelting  with  coal 
proved  to  ho  the  turning  point  in  tho  trade. 
One  of  the  unsuccessful  experimenters  had 
been  one  Stnrtevant,  who  wrote  a curious 
pedantic  treatise  on  iron  making,  called, 
“ Metallica,  briefly  comprehending  the  doc- 
trine of  diverse  New  Mctallieal  Inventions,  but 
especially  how  to  Neale,  Melt,  ami  N\  orke  ail 
kimlefc  of  Mettle  Danes,  Irons  and  Steeles,  with 
Sea-coale,  l’it-eoale,  Earth-coale,  and  Brush 
Fewell.”  Notii ithstamliiig  thiu  high  down 
title,  Sturtevant’.s  practice  did  not  set  in  etpuil 
to  his  professions,  and  his  patent  was  trans- 
ferred to  .John  llovenzon,  who  also  wrote  a 
book  on  “ Metallica,”  prudently  stating,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  to  bo  confounded  with 
the  ‘‘Metallica”  that  Stnrtevant  wrote.  V 
book  wherewith  to  herald  the  approaching 
"ii  vent  ions  seems  to  have  been  as  necessary  as 
it  is  in  the  c.\su  of  i medical  man  who  sets  up 
practice  in  a “ speciality,”  for  Dud  Dudley, 
who  next  appeared  on  the  scene,  became  the 
author  of  “ Metallum  M art  in  ; or,  Iron  made 
Pit  coale,  Sea-coale,  iVc. , and  with  the  same 
Fimll  to  Melt  and  Fine  Imperfect  Mettals  amt 
lvetine  Perfect  Mettals.” 

Dud  Dudley  was  the  natural  son  of  ono 
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of  the  Lord  Dudleys,  who  had  ironworks  at  a 
place  called  Pensuett,  near  the  present  town  of 
Dudley.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  iron- 
making  seems  to  have  been  the  particular 
occupation  of  this  family,  for  ever  since  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  present  day  it  has 
always  been  remarkable  for  being  represented 
by  one  of  the  largest  iron-masters  of  its  time; 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  family  in 
England  has  been  so  long  or  so  largely  asso- 
ciated with  the  iron-trade  as  the  noble  house 
of  Dudley. 

Being  sent  for  by  his  father  from  college  to 
superintend  the  ironworks,  Dud  Dudley  at 
once  proceeded  to  experiment  on  his  pit  coal, 
in  which  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  three 
tons  of  iron  a week,  although  “he  hopes  to 
advance  his  invention  to  make  quantity  also.” 

A patent  was  granted  to  him  for  thirty-one 
years  by  Charles  I. , which  greatly  excited  the 
ire  of  the  charcoal  iron-masters  ; who,  natu- 
rally indignant  at  his  being  able  to  sell  iron 
cheaper  than  they  could,  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  throw  difficulties  in  his  way.  In 
the  end  they  triumphed,  and  poor  Dudley 
first  of  all  had  his  monopoly  taken  away  from 
him,  then  suffered  severely  from  a flood,  and 
finally  had  his  furnace  at  Himley,  to  which 
place  he  had  removed,  destroyed  by  a riotous 
mob,  who  cut  the  bellows  in  pieces.  Having 
by  this  time  lost  all  his  money,  he  was  impri- 
soned for  debt  in  the  Compter  ; from  which, 
however,  he  managed  to  get  released,  and  to 
obtain  a fresh  patent,  and  armed  with  this  he 
started  again,  in  partnership  with  two  other 
persons  at  Bristol.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
for  he  got  taken  in  by  them,  and  a long  and 
disastrous  Chancery  suit  wa3  the  end  of  Dud 
Dudley’s  troubles. 

The  next  successful  name  in  the  iron  trade 
was  that  of  Darby,  whose  descendants,  like 
those  of  Dudley,  are  of  renown  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  iron.  They  were  sturdy  yeomen 
of  Worcestershire  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
one  of  whom,  Abraham  Darby,  left  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture  and  went  over  to  Holland, 
from  whence  he  returned  with  Dutch  work- 
men to  set  up  some  brass  mills  at  Bristol. 
There  the  fortunes  of  the  family  began,  by 
making  iron  castings  ; in  which,  though  for  a 
long  time  unsuccessful,  Abraham  became  an 
adept,  through  the  help  of  a Welsh  lad  in  his 
employ,  who  saw  at  one  glance  the  mistake 
which  his  master  and  all  his  Dutchmen  had  been 
making.  From  this  establishment  rose  the  cele- 
brated Coalbrook  Dale  Works,  which  have  kept 
their  reputation  for  now  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  But  during  the  first  Abraham  Darby’s 
life  charcoal  was  the  fuel  used  at  Coalbrook, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  the  second  Abraham, 


his  son,  to  smelt  his  iron  with  coal,  or  what 
came  to  the  same  thing,  with  coke.  It  is 
narrated  of  him  that  for  six  days  he  anxiously 
watched  the  result  of  his  trial,  without  once 
leaving  the  furnace,  and  that  as  soon  as  it 
answered  its  purpose,  he  fell  asleep  on  the  top 
of  the  furnace  so  soundly,  that  his  workmen 
took  him  up  and  carried  him  home  without 
waking.  The  Coalbrook  Dale  experiments 
were  the  first  really  remunerative  ones,  and 
from  that  day  the  use  of  charcoal  steadily 
died  out,  and  the  number  of  coal  furnaces  to 
increase.  This  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  tons  of  charcoal  iron 
made  in  England  and  Wales  in  1740  was 

17.000,  which  by  178$  had  decreased  to 

13.000,  while  the  same  year  saw  a yield  of 
48,000  tons  of  coal,  or  coke,  iron.  It  is  true 
that  this  great  increase  in  coke  iron  must  not 
be  put  down  exclusively  to  the  use  of  that 
material,  but  in  some  degree  to  the  invention 
of  powerful  steam  engines,  such  as  Watt  and 
Boulton’s,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
much  greater  and  more  continuous  blast. 

As  regarding  this  latter  desideratum,  which, 
both  chemically  and  physically,  was  one  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  proper  smelting  of 
the  ore,  a very  great  improvement  was  made 
in  1832  by  a Mr.  Neilson,  who  substituted 
for  the  cold  air  hitherto  used  a blast  of  hot 
air,  which  was  an  immense  saving  to  the  iron- 
master. He  took  out  a patent  for  it,  and 
granted  a licence  to  the  Bairds,  the  great  iron- 
kings  of  Scotland,  for  a consideration  or 
royalty  of  one  shilling  a ton  upon  all  iron 
made  by  them  by  this  process.  But  their 
notions  of  what  was  fair  and  honest  were  not 
what  a king’s  should  be  (even  though  it  be 
only  an  iron-king),  for  although  they  acknow- 
ledged that  they  made  in  one  year  54, 0007 
net  profit  on  their  hot-blast  iron,  they  actually 
refused  to  pay  the  licence,  on  some  cock-and-a- 
bull  stoiy  that  the  patent  was  old  and  wanted 
novelty.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
wealthy  men  in  this  land  of  honest  trading 
could  descend  to  such  meanness,  but  so  it  was. 
They  did  not,  however,  get  olf  scot  free,  for 
the  patentee  was  not  to  be  humbugged  or 
bullied,  but  brought  an  action  against  them 
for  20,0007,  out  of  which  he  got  about 
12,0007  The  worst  of  these  cases  is  that 
inventors  and  patentees  are  generally  poor,  and 
quite  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  a law- 
suit ; and  it  is  to  this  well-known  fact  that 
these  discreditable  attempts  at  imposition  are 
due.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  read  Dr. 
Percy’s  book  on  iron,  if  it  is  only  to  enjoy  the 
thorough  castigation  which  the  author  admi- 
nisters to  any  of  these  ei  il-doers. 

But  by  far  a worse  case  than  Neilson’s  is  that 
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of  Cort  ; which,  although  vu  11  known  to  tho 
public,  ami  particularly  tho  scientific  public, 
bad  passed  into  obscurity  with  its  foul  injustice 
un redressed,  nnd  its  a standing  reproach  t<> 
English  fair-play  ; and  it  would  really  st  ein,  in 
perusing  his  case,  that  the  fa -dilation  of 
trickery,  shabbiness,  find  mendacity  had  enve- 
loped everybody  concerned  in  it,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  story  has  not  been  allowed  to  die 
away,  but  that  Dr.  I’erey  has  put  it  forth  again 
in  the  strongest  colours,  as  a warning  against 
the  repetition  of  such  conduct  in  English  trade. 

Henry  Cort,  who  was  a man  of  mode- 
rate means,  patented  an  invention  known 
as  “puddle  rolls,”  in  which  the  iron  was 
drawn  out  into  bars,  instead  of  under  the 
hammer.  Rolled  iron  was  found  so  im- 
measurably superior  to  hammered  iron  that 
Cort’s  invention  was  at  onco  seen  to  be  of 
enormous  importance,  and  some  of  the  leading 
iron-masters,  among  whom  were  the  Craw- 
shays  of  Cyfartha,  consented  to  buy  a licence 
at  the  price  of  ten  shillings  per  ton.  Cort 
himself  embarked  his  whole  capital  in  starting 
machinery  for  supplying  rolled  iron  to  the 
Noy,  in  conjunction  with  the  son  of  a Mr 
Jellicoe,  the  deputy  paymaster  of  that  depart- 
ment. \s  public  moral's  were  not  so  fastidious 
thou  as  now,  Cort  and  Jellicoe  made  some 
nice  pickings,  as  no  iron  was  allowed  to  be 
contracted  for  save  that  made  by  their  patent. 
And  so  all  went  as  merry  as  a marriage  bell, 
until  old  Jellicoe  died  suddenly,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  capital  which  he  had  given  his 
son,  together  with  a few  oth<  r large  sums,  had 
been  taken  from  monies  of  the  Government 
lying  in  his  hands  as  paymaster.  The 
Government  was  not  likely  to  be  a lenient, 
creditor,  so  that  proceedings  were  at  once 
taken,  by  which  Cort  and  Jellicoe’s  works 
were  seized,  together  with  Colt’s  private 
patent  ; which,  in  dellanco  of  the  sums  asked 
and  paid  for  its  use  by  iron-masters,  was  only 
estimated  as  an  asset  of  100/.  It  was  curious, 
too,  that  though  old  Jellicoe  was  a defaulter 
for  Much  a large  sum,  young  Jelheoo  was 
allowed  to  slip  in  as  Government  manager  of 
the  works. 

Cort  was  of  course  ruined,  aii  1 in  considera- 
tion of  it  was  allowed  a pension  of  ”00/.  a 
year  until  his  death,  which  happened  about, 
six  years  afterwards  ; perhaps,  fortunately  for 
him,  for  lie  was  thereby  spared  a good  deal. 
As  soon  as  ho  was  dead,  Lord  Melville,  the 
Treasurer  of  bins  Navy,  presented  a petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  showing  the  enormous 
good  t ort  had  done  to  tho  trade  of  Great, 
Britain.,  and  praying  on  (hot  account  a reb-a.su 
of  all  debts  with  which  he  (Lord  Melville), 


was  hampered,  as  being  responsible  for  Jolli- 
coo’s  defaulting,  amounting  to  about 
Tliis  was  immediately  granted  bun,  although 
he  at  the  same  time  w is  indebted  un  his  own 
account  to  tho  Government  to  the  tune  of 
11)0,000/. 

Yet,  in  tho  face  of  this  monstrous  piece  of 
injustice,  the  same  House  of  Commons  could 
with  difficulty  bo  persuaded  to  allow  1 00/.  a 
year  to  Cort’s  widow.  Of  course,  when  the 
rulers  of  the  land  set  stick  an  example,  the 
iron-masters  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  accordingly  we  find  tho  Crawshiys 
and  Hoinfrays  petitioning  against  tho 
patent,  alleging  that  they  would  have  been 
mined  if  they  had  followed  it,  although  a 
correspondence  was  brought  forward  acknow- 
ledging the  obligations  under  which  they  were 
lying  for  tho  use  of  it,  and  it  was  universally 
known  that  tlieso  iron-masters  had  made  an 
enormous  fortune  out  of  it  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  the  Curls  died  in  starvation,  while 
tho  Crawshays  became  millionaires,  nourishing 
like  a green  bay  tree, — an  ugly  story,  which 
needs  no  comment.  The  story  of  the  founding 
of  the  Crawshay  family  is  a greater  feather  in 
their  cap  than  the  last  episode. 

In  tho  last  century,  the  original  Crawshay, 
then  a farmer’s  son,  rode  to  London  on  his 
pony  (his  solo  property)  to  seek  his  fortune. 
He  began  by  sweeping  out  the  warehouse  of  an 
ironmonger,  who  was  of  a discriminating  mind, 
and  saw  that  young  Crawshay  had  good  stilt!' 
in  him.  The  ironmonger  hail  been  speculating 
successfully  in  sending  out  iron  pots  to  Ame- 
rica, and  his  astute  apprentice  observed  that 
if  the  \nierieans  used  so  many  pots,  they  must 
want  hooks  to  hang  them  oil.  W hereupon  his 
master  not  only  took  the  hint,  but  kindly  de- 
termined that  Crawshay  should  send  them  out, 
and  that  ho  would  lend  him  the  money  for  tho 
purpose.  Upon  this  venture  £100  was  realised, 
and  from  that  time  tho  farmer’s  sun  moved 
rapidly  upwards,  being  first  taken  into  part- 
nership by  his  master,  and  ultimately  becom- 
ing an  iron-king  in  South  \Nales.  It  is  curious 
that  from  this  sffick  hive  arisen  (in  so  short  a 
time)  two  baronetages  and  one  peerage — that 
of  Llanover. 

A wry  pretty  story  is  that  of  Poky, 
the  tiddler,  and  founder  of  the  Foley  family, 
who  introduced  into  St  itlbrdsliire  the  ma- 
chinery for  making  split  rods,  which,  previous 
to  tins,  had  been  of  the  rudest  description, 
file  observant  tiddler,  h ivuig  heard  th  it 
Sweden  contained  appliances  suited  to  this 
branch  of  the  trade,  played  his  way  to  Hull 
and  across  to  Sweden,  where  he  speedily 
became  a favourite  with  the  workmen  in 
the  iron  districts.  As  soon  as  ho  had  primed 
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himself  with  tlio  information  he  wanted,  he 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  turned  up  again  in 
Staffordshire,  where  he  persuaded  a capitalist 
to  put  up  the  requisite  machinery  for  split  rods 
according  to  the  Swedish  pattern.  But  when 
the  mill  was  put  up  it  would  not  work,  and 
off  went  the  fiddler  again,  as  most  people 
thought,  to  drown  himself  for  very  shame  ; but 
in  reality  back  to  Sweden,  where  ho  and  his 
instrument  were  welcomed  as  only  an  old 
favourite  can  be.  There  he  stayed  until  he 
had  not  only  corrected  the  error  in  his  calcula- 
tions, but  also  taken  furtive  drawings  of  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  mill,  after  which  the 
treacherous  musician  reappeared  in  the  same 
sudden  manner,  and  set  the  Staffordshire  null 
going,  to  his  ultimate  enrichment. 

Small  beginnings  and  large  endings  are  the 
rule  of  seven- tenths  of  the  iron-masters  of  the 
present  day,  and  it  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
iron-towns.  Take  South  Wales,  for  instance, 
and  the  town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  one 
hundred  years  ago  was  nothing  but  a small 
village,  tenanted  only  by  shepherds  and  petty 
farmers ; whereas  now  it  is  a large  and  busy  place 
of  between  00,000  and  70,000  inhabitants. 
And  when  the  first  lease  of  mineral  property 
was  taken  by  a Mr.  Bacon  in  1755,  he  only 
paid  200 1.  a year  for  a district  eight  miles 
long  by  four  wide.  The  whole  area  of  the  South 
Wales  basin,  •which  in  1788  supported  only  14 
furnaces,  partly  charcoal  and  partly  coke, 
yielding  12,000  tons  of  iron  altogether  ; in 
1862  found  employment  for  197  furnaces, 
making  nearly  900,000  tons.  Still  more 
rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Cleveland 
district  in  Yorkshire  which,  between  20  and  30 
years  ago  was  an  uninhabited  waste,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  important  iron-producing 
localities,  maintaining  33  furnaces.  Scotland, 
too,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry, 
had  only  17  furnaces,  whereas  now  it  has  171. 
Amongst  the  17  were  the  once  famous  Carron 
V orks,  which  had  an  additional  tinge  of 
romance  from  the  fact  of  the  poet  Burns 
making  an  application  to  see  them.  The 
application  being  refused,  he  returned  in 
dudgeon  to  his  inn,  and  there  wrote  on  a pane 
of  glass  : — 

We  cam  na  here  to  view  your  works 
In  hopes  to  fee  niair  wise  ; 

But  only  lest  we  gang  to  hell, 

It  may  he  nae  surprise. 

But  when  we  tilled  at  your  door, 

Your  porter  dought  not  hear  us, 

Sao  may,  should  we  to  hell's  gett  come, 

You  billy  Satan  save  us. 

We  daresay  that  Burns  is  not  the  only 
person  who  has  thought  that  an  iron-works 
looked  very  much  like  Pandemonium,  particu- 
larly when  visited  at  night : indeed,  we  re- 


member the  case  of  a friend,  who,  after  going 
through  a works  at  midnight,  came  down  next 
morning  with  a frightful  account  of  the  pains 
of  hell  that  had  got  hold  upon  him  during  his 
dreams.  G.  P.  Be  van. 

FOREWARNED. 

A VERV  SHORT  STORY. 

In  my  ill-health  I have  had  a dream,  or 
vision  ; and  I mean  to  tell  it.  Prelude,  there 
is  none  required  : so  I shall  begin.  1 dreamt 
that  my  w ife  and  I were  sitting  alone  in  the 
breakfast-room  of  the  wide  house  we  inhabit. 
Marian  had  given  me  my  cup  of  coffee,  not  in 
the  most  gracious  of  moods  : it  was  hardly  her 
fault,  I confess,  for  I had  been  hard  to  please, 
this  particular  morning.  Wo  went  to  a party 
last  evening  ; wo  went  because  we  were  asked — 
not  because  we  wished  to  go.  Marian  thought 
we  ought  not  to  refuse : so  I consented,  ready 
to  humour  her.  She  does  not  like  to  give  up 
the  society  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed, 
and  I cannot  force  her  to  do  so.  We  went  ; 
and  we  came  back  in  a bad  temper.  Some- 
how or  other,  we  have  had  more  differences 
— I w ill  not  say  squabbles — of  late,  than  I 
have  ever  known  before.  And  yet  I cannot 
accuse  Marian  of  being  generally  ill-natured,  or 
even  passionate.  And  for  myself,  there  used 
to  be  people  with  whom  I could  agree  perfectly 
— perhaps  there  are  now,  somewhere.  It  seema 
that  my  wife  and  I don’t  get  on  together  so 
well  as  wife  and  husband  should.  What  can 
be  the  cause '{ 

Alas  ! there  is  not  much  difficulty  iu  assign- 
ing a cause.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  I 
am  confessing  to  myself  that  which  I dare  not 
tell  my  nearest  friends : Marian  was  never 
meant  for  me,  and  l was  never  meant  for 
Marian.  Men  do  not  take  advice  too  often — ■ 
that  is  not  the  way  of  the  world — but  I think 
I took  advice  on  one  occasion,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  my  life,  when  I ought  to  have  decided 
for  myself.  I was  not  very  rich,  and  perhaps 
not  very  wise  ; and  friends  of  mine  considered 
that  as  Marian  was  both,  I could  obtain  no 
more  suitable  wife.  They  thought  that  she 
and  I wrere  exactly  fitted  each  for  the  other. 
She,  rich  ; I,  with  a very  moderate  fortune  : 
I,  not  very  wise  ; she,  certainly  not  foolish; 
I suppose  both  of  us  knew  something  of  the 
world  : Marian,  at  any  rate,  knew-  quite  as 
much  of  it  as  I wished  my  wife  to  know. 

There  w'as  somebody  else,  for  whom  I had  a 
preference  ; somebody  else,  whose  merest  word 
filled  my  heart  with  joy,  whenever  I was  lucky 
enough  to  hear  it  ; whose  lightest  touch  thrilled 
through  my  frame.  1 knew  her  perfectly  well ; 
I recognised  each  tone  of  the  varying  voice. 
Over  that  face  of  hers  no  expression  that  was 
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new  to  mo  coul<  1 pass.  L know  thorn  all  no  well 
that  each  expression  whs  hut  as  another  page  of 
a well-loved,  well-remembered  hook — -a  hook 
that  could  not  open  hut  1 knew  the  place. 

That  girl’s  n tmo  was  Ethel  , an  1 hIio  wa’ 
the  only  girl  I had  ever  loved.  "W  hen  her 
grey  eyes— pure,  deep,  serene- — fell  upon  iny 
own,  the  light  of  them  entered  into  my  very 
soul.  1 thought  I would  have  given  my  life, 
with  all  the  years  that  lay  before  mo  ; given 
all  my  prospects  and  hopes — such  as  they 
were — to  know  that  that  girl  was  mine.  For 
her  s d.o  1 thought  I eoul  1 have  met  Death 
willingly.  1 thought  so  then  ; but,  my  Hod, 
Tli  mknowest  that  I deceived  myself- — that  my 
strength  failed  mo  in  the  trial  hour  1 passed 
through.  Thou  knowest  that  I shrunk,  con- 
quered. I wanted  t<>  have  Ethel  for  my  own, 
and  I said  so.  It  was  opposed.  I spoke  more 
strongly  ; but  the  opposition  became  stronger 
too.  Anxiety  did  its  work.  Ill-health  came 
upon  me.  And  in  an  evil  moment — that 
I eurso  ( inwardly,  rememle  r ) to  this  hour — ; 
I yielded.  A month  of  two  afterwards  Marian 
was  my  wife.  I resolved  to  do  by  her  as  well 
as  l could  : I should  have  been  a brute  to 
think  of  doing  otherwise.  She  should  have  no 
cause  to  complain,  if  I coul  I help  it.  Hence- 
forth she  and  I were  to  live  together,  each  for 
the  other.  Henceforth  Ethel  was  nothing  to 
me — nothing  ! 

W as  that  possible  ? 

I thought  it  possible  then  ; secure  of  tho 
victory  which  mind  might  gain  over  heart. 
Th  ere  were  good  reasons — plausible  reasons, 
at  least — for  iuy  marrying  Marian  ; and  as  1 
had  made  the  bargain  1 would  keep  it.  I had 
perfect  confidence  that  my  wife  would  do  her 
part  She  had  always  commanded  my  respect  ; 
but  my  love — that  is  quite  another  affair.  For 
as  the  poet,  the  greatest  poet  of  our  day, 
says  : — 

How  is  it  under  our  control 
To  love  or  not  to  love  ? 

Hut  we  got  along-  pretty  well  together— 
Marian  and  1.  Our  life,  looked  at  by  itself, 
was  not  so  very  miserable  ; but  compared  with 
the  life  that  might  have  been  mine  With  Ethel, 
it  was  not  life  at  all.  Still  it  went  on,  and 
kept  its  even  tenor.  The  passing  days  brought 
with  them  what  are  considered  pleasures — for 
me,  I hardly  found  them  pleasures  at  all.  The 
passing  days  brought  with  them  no  acute  pam  : 
there  was  only  a dull  aching  at  my  heart — a 
void  that  nothing  was  likely  to  fill.  I sup- 
posed l had  forgotten  Ethel. 

lint  I found  that  1 had  not  : and  I found 
. ^ 1 
it  out  on  the  morning  wo  sat  at  breakfast 

together — Marian  and  l — as  I said  at  tire  be- 
ginning of  these  words  that  I am  writing. 


Marian  knew  nothing  about  her;  die  ha  1 
scarcely  heard  her  name  ; an  I if  by  chancu  she 
should  hear  it,  she  knuw  of  no  r<  .inn  for  keep- 
ing it  from  me.  Mv  wife  roads  the  Morning 
Post  daily  at  break f*ut  time  ; and  she  tells  me 
some  of  its  contents,  as  1 daw  lie  over  my 
colTee.  On  the  morning  ! am  spi-aking  of  die 
read  two  or  three  paragraphs  to  me.  Thl 
1 ist  she  read  happened  to  bo  the  first  that 
eauglit  my  attention.  it  was  the  following  : — 
We  tin#  mUmJ  that  s m.anioec  has  been  arranged  be- 
tween CapUtin  Cecil.,  of  the  llUt’i  lbgiuierit,  s n of 
livrnaid  Cued,  Ks|.,  uf  Ihxlilingt-iii  Park,  Husks,  and 
.Miia  Ktlicl  Webbs,  felly  d.oi^ht  :r  of  Algernon  Wcbiw, 
Ksi|  , of  Invi-ni''s.s  Ten  ace,  Hyde  Park. 

The  sudden  mention  of  her  name,  and  tho 
intelligence  that  accompanied  it,  made  my  heart 
stop  boating  at  fir  t,  and  then  set  it  throb- 
bing with  a rush  of  bloo.l  to  my  cheek  and  brow. 
My  wife  looked  at  me,  and  afterwards  1 looked 
at  my  wife.  She  mn.it  have  read  tho  story’ 
in  the  expression  of  my  face  at  that  moment. 
I felt  that  my  old  love  for  Ethel  was  confessed, 
obvious,  undeniable. 

But  what  was  there  to  desire  to  deny’  1 A 
man  seldom  mirries  the  first  woman  for  whom 
he  cares.  .V  man’s  wife  will  think  no  worse  for 
him,  when  she  knows  ho  has  had  other  attach- 
ments ; hut  then  these  attachments  should 
not  be  lasting.  Your  wife  will  scarcely’  care 
even  to  pity  your  queen  dethroned  ; but  it,  in 
your  inmost  heart,  that  queen  reign  still,  your 
wife — in  discovering  the  fact — will  wivite  no 
love  upon  her. 

.So  I thought- — if  I thought  at  all  —as 
Marian  looked  at  me  across  tho  breakfast-table. 
And  l thought  also,  wli  it  a wretched  failure 
this  had  been,  this  joining  of  Lauds — for 
Marian  and  for  me — when  the  hearts  could 
never  be  joined  ! Our  lives  hail  betu  ditlorent 
from  tho  beginning  ; ami  in  reality,  if  not  in 
appearance,  they’  must  be  liillerent  to  tho  end. 
True  union  wo  might  look  for,  seek  after,  - ut 
in  vain. 

Where  two  lives  join  there  is  eft  a sew. 

Where  our  lives  were  patched  together,  t.ie 
sear  was  broad  and  deep  ; and  now  anil  again 
the  old  wound  was  touched,  pierced  to  the  ugly’ 
core  of  it,  bv  the  stirring  of  such  a memory  as 
had  been  stirred  to-day 

And  Ethel.  W as  she  lit  for  Captain  Cecil  1 
Scarcely  the  sort  of  woman  to  suit  him,  thought 
1.  And  was  he  tit  for  lur  / No,  indeed  ; tor  he 
could  not  know  her  worth,  ami  would  never 
Tahiti  justly— how  could  any  one  ! — her  fresh 
young  heart,  her  thoughtful  min  1,  her  race 
comjiosed  of  dowers.  He  would  never  know* 
the  worth  of  her — she,  who  was  as  pure  of  soul 
as  sound  of  body. 

^Nevertheless  he  must  have  her.  The  fact 
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remained.  For  me  there  was  no  chance  what- 
ever now.  I was  too  Lite  by  a year  or  so  of 
wedded  life  (and  happiness)  with  Marian.  To- 
day there  was  the  paragraph  in  the  Morning 
Post  : soon  there  would  be  the  church  cere- 
monial, the  breakfast,  the  departure.  It  was 
too  awful  a thought  to  bear  in  silence.  Marian 
saw  that.  It  was  too  awful  a thought,  I say, 
to  bear  in  silence  ; and  whether  I moaned,  or 
shrieked,  or 

Whatever  I did,  I jumped  out  of  bed 
the  moment  I was  thoroughly  awake,  and 
thanked  God  that  that  evil  dream  was  not  true 
yet,  at  all  events.  And  Ethel — she  was  yet  to 
be  won.  It  vras  possible  to  guard  against  the 
future  ; whatever  obstacles  the  future  presented 
might  be  met  and  crushed. 

I will  meet  them — that  is  resolved.  They 
may  take  long  to  crush,  but  they — or,  in 
default  of  them,  my  own  life — shall  be  crushed 
at  last.  There  can  be  no  yielding  the  point  I 
have  striven  for  of  old.  It  is  only  to  strain 
the  nerves  once  more  ; and,  baffled,  to  fight  it 
over  again.  Ethel,  my  life’s  set  prize,  must 
be  won  sooner  or  later.  Until  I get  her  for  my 
own,  let  me  work  and  strive  and  dare  con- 
tinually ! T.  F.  W. 


OUR  UNHOUSED  POOR. 

“ It  is  positively  the  case,”  said  the  irate 
Churchwarden  of  Saint  Anthony  to  the  cool 
Surveyor  of  a new  line  of  railway  through  the 
metropolis,  “your  theodolites  and  pickaxes, 
instead  of  aiding  civilisation,  are  demoralising 
whole  neighbourhoods.  Railroads  through 
towns  are  a nuisance  ; they  demolish  houses 
by  hundreds,  without  replacing  them,  and  as 
they  are  invariably  driven  through  the  lowest 
and  poorest  districts,  of  course  to  save  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders  ” (cool  Surveyor 
nodded  assent),  “they  force  the  denizens  of 
over-crowded  courts  and  alleys  to  seek  shelter 
in  equally  over-crowded  courts  and  alleys,  until 
we  get  a mass  of  human  beings  huddled  and 
pigging  together  in  a manner  altogether 
shaming  our  Christian  principles  and  profes- 
sion, mid  burthening  the  parish  with  ruinous 
rates.  It  is  a disgrace,  sir,  a disgrace,  sir.” 

The  Man  of  Levels  and  Chains  looked  pla- 
cidly on  at  this  ebullition  of  the  parochial 
Official,  and  mildly  observed  “What  would  you 
have  us  do  ? ” 

“Do?  Why,  nothing.  Leave  us  alone,  sir.  ” 

The  Surveyor  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
an  expressive  emphasis,  and  then  locking  his 
arm  into  the  arm  of  the  Churchwarden  of  Saint 
Anthony,  dragged  his  complainant  slowly  on- 
ward. “ Come,”  said  he,  “ let  us  take  a 
short  walk  ; 1 will  conduct  you.  We  need 


not  go  out  of  this  neighbourhood.  We  are 
opposite  the  Old  Bailey  , the  valley  of  Holbora 
is  beneath  us.  What  a smiling  valley  it  must 
have  been  once,  when  fairs  andj  ousts  were  held 
outside  the  New  Gate  on  Smithfield  ; when 
gentle  youths  and  merry  maidens  tripped  down 
the  greensward,  and  gathered  cowslips  and 
cuckoo  flowers  on  the  banks  of  the  Fleet. 
But  that  was  a long  time  ago  ; now  it  is  all 
covered  with  coal-grained  brick-houses  : just 
peep  down  that  court,  that  is  Bishop’s  Court  ; 
or  that,  it  is  St.  Dunstan’s.” 

The  Venerable  the  Churchwarden  did  more 
than  peep  down  Bishop’s  Court  ; he  walked 
down  it  ; carefully,  however,  holding  his  ban- 
dana to  bis  mouth  and  nose,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  the  miasma  of  fetid  smells, 
and  to  ward  off  infection. 

Bishop’s  Court  and  St.  Duustau’s  Court, 
like  many  of  their  type,  are  repulsively  inde- 
scribable. There  is  la  misi-re  et  la  misere , 
there  is  wretchedness  and  wretchedness  ; there 
are  degrees  even  in  house  degradation  ; and  in 
the  lowest  depth  a lower  depth,  in  London  at 
least,  seems  ever  opening  wide  to  swallow  up 
the  poorer  poor.  In  our  old  country  towns, 
in  our  ancient  villages,  the  tenements  may  be 
tottering  and  tumbledown  - looking  ; they 
may  he  dirty  and  time-worn,  cramped  and 
uncomfortable  ; but  there  is  always  something 
to  redeem  them.  Their  architecture  is  not 
nupicturesque  ; their  thatch-roofs,  gable-ends, 
rafters,  and  cross-beams ; walls  half  wood, 
half  mud,  or  chalk,  or  composite  ; their  crazy 
but  still  solid  doors  ; their  diamond  window- 
panes  afi'ord  a pretty  picture  : and  though 
the  inmates  may  be  none  of  the  cleanliest,  or 
the  most  pure  in  heart  and  practice,  still,  there 
we  have  a building  uiantRu  with  associations 
as  with  ivy,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  an  agree- 
able object  in  a landscape.  We  admire  a 
Dutch  interior  of  Rembrandt’s  or  Teniers’. 
Though  the  walls  are  sombre,  the  atmosphere 
dark,  the  furniture  smoke-dried,  and  though 
the  scene  frequently  presents  life  in  its  lowest 
stage,  yet,  how  many  lights  exist — we  were 
going  to  say,  are  thrown  in — but  exist,  abso- 
lutely exist — to  give  a cheerful  contrast  to 
the  shadows  of  the  Dutch  artists.  But  in  the 
exterior  or  interior  of  one  of  these  London 
courts,  where  are  the  contrasts  ? where  are 
the  lights  ? where  are  the  lines  of  beauty  ? 
Who  can  detect  them  ? All  is  black,  black  as 
despair  ; not  a gleam,  physical  or  moral,  to 
brighten  up  the  perennial  gloom.  Look  down 
this  court.  The  pavement  is  reeking  with 
wet  and  garbage.  The  w;dls  are  flat  perpen- 
dicular surfaces  of  brickwork,  begrimed  with 
London  soot  and  smoke,  mashed  up  by  the 
rain  into  a horrid  paste,  and  laid  on  with  a 
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hea\y  brush  again!!  the  doom,  the  window-  executed  by  the  inUefatigabUj  Prefect  of  the 
sills, — jfo  A word,  Against  the  unrelieved  u pi  iglit  .Seine,  have  so  elFectually  fl  lus.suruiised  P*rw, 
area  of  the  houses,  Tlicru  is  no  one  jtWiift  that  where  three  houses  stood  before  one 
where  the  Cimmerian  coupon  ml  Mas  not  been  sluids  now,  eonierting  into  a curse  the  ift 
applied  ; here,  indeed,  “ brooding  Daikness  of  Inanity  which  the  Senatorial  Rachel  of 
spreads  his  jealous  wings,”  for  the  blackness  of  Prance  is  imparting  to  her  unrivalled  capital, 
the  moral  Night  moreover  envekqw  the  plngiiS-  I'he  sumo  process  has  been  taking  place  in 
spot,  ami  Misery  has  marked  ilfor  her  own.  London.  When  the  \ ictoria  Docks  were  oim- 
Noris  the  hopeless,  dull  ehon  nuiformity  con-  structed  several  thousands  of  families  were  dis- 
tilled to  the  exterior  of  the  houses,  nor  is  it  the  place  1,  and  sought  refuge  still  further  eastward, 

least  revolting  portion  of  the  picture.  L*>ok  iu  over  crowded  Stepney,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal 

at  the  denizens  of  these  pandemonia.  L * >k  Crum,  or  Spitaltields.  When  Cannon  Street 
at  the  heavy  skulking  men,  the  haggard  noisy  was  projected,  to  ease  the  traflic  of  Cheapsi  lo 
tatterdemalions  of  women,  the  ragged,  nil  and  King  William  Street  and  make  a short 
kempt,  unwashed,  half  starved  children,  tint  cut  fiom  St.  Raul’s  Cathedral  to  Loudon 

swarm  in  these  rayless  localities.  I/»k  into  Bridge,  hundreds  of  small  tenements  and  poor 

their  faces,  and  what  spark  of  intelligence,  weekly  tenants  disappeared  from  the  locality, 

what  trace  of  conscience,  what  gleam  of  hope,  When  the  Rookery  m St.  Gita's  was  dia- 
can  von  find  there.  The  men  hang  about  the  turbed,  and  the  Seven  Dints  opened  to  light 
place  with  aimless  purpose,  sulky  and  joyless  ; and  air  by  a aeries  of  new  thoroughfares,  the 
the  women  chatter,  and  quarrel,  and  backbite  Rooks  hail  to  perch  elsewhere,  and  mostly 
each  other  iu  high-pitched,  screechy  voices  ; on  brauches  .already  bending  beneath  the 
the  children  scream,  and  light,  and  play  all  in  weight  of  ancestral  uests,  whose  occupants  held 
one  ; the  maidens  lose  their  modesty,  and  the  a kind  of  hereditary  tenure,  and  had  cawed 
young  men  abandon  every  vestige  of  respect  and  multiplied  there  till  emigration  had  long 
for  even  the  beauty  of  the  other  sex.  How  since  been  desirable.  When  it  wa.s  thought 
can  it  l>e  otherwise  when  every  room  in  every  proper  for  the  public  good  to  connect  Clerkeu- 
house  iu  that  court  contains  six  or  seven — well  anl  Black  friars  Bridge,  what  a pulling 
perhaps  eight  or  ten — men,  women,  and  child-  down  of  old,  dilapidated,  worm-eaten,  rain- 
ron,  sleeping  night  after  night,  huddled  and  shackle  hovels  took  place.  Field  Lane — where 
massed  together  promiscuously,  like  cattle  iu  Oliver  Twist  served  his  apprenticeship  under 
a pen  ? How  can  modesty  he  preserved  where  the  accomplished  Mr.  Fagin,  archpriest  of 
all  sense  of  decency  has  long  since  been  pOSet- picking  — was  half-demolished,  and 
burked  l Can  Communism  produce  worse  evils  Sall'ron  Hill,  sacred  to  organ-grinders  an  l 
than  Poverty  ? Yet  such  is  the  condition  of  gilders,  exposed  to  the  naked  tyo.  Would 
hundreds  of  our  metropolitan  courts,  and  that  the  whole  of  Field  Lane  had  been  pulled 
alleys,  and  yards,  and  such  it  will  continue  down.  The  western  side  still  remains,  dirty, 
to  be  if  active  steps  bo  not  taken  to  check  it.  slovenly,  inodorous,  swarming  with  miserable 
The  Churchwarden  is  right.  This  frightful  croons  and  idle  children  reeking  with  filth, 
state  of  tilings  has  been  brought  about  by  the  and  hideous  with  every  physical  deformity, 
demoliti  «n  of  vast  numbers  of  houses  in  the  But  why  select  one  spot  lure  an  1 there,  when 
course  of  r ulway  extension,  and — let  us  add,  along  the  w hole  line  you  might  plunge  on 
not  to  be  too  severe  oil  the  riilwav  companies  either  side  into  dismal  alleys,  witnessing  the 
--by  the  progress  of  metropolitan  improve-  unclean  poverty  of  the  people,  and  hearing  the 
menfcs.  Lord  Derby  was  right  when  ho  ex-  hopeless  whine  of  misery  and  demoralisation, 
patiated  eloquently  upon  the  coloss  il  injury  W hero  can  an  an  a be  found  more  desolate- 
tho  rapid  race  for  railway  extension  was  in-  looking,  more  repulsive,  than  I’lumtreo  Court 
tlieting  upon  the  impoverished  classes  of  1/an-  — Plunitreo  ! what  a mockery  is  the  name  ’ — 

don.  Potent  as  the  trumpets  of  Joshua  before  Shoe  Lane  I Happily,  many  of  its  type  have 
Jericho,  an  Act  of  Parliament  razes  to  the  disappeared  ; but  it  would  lie  almost  too  good 
ground  wall  upon  wall,  ami  house  upon  home,  news  t » learn  that  Plumtreo  Court  itself  is 
and  street  upon  stioot.  But  there  is  no  magic  doomed  beneath  the  parliamentary  pick-axe  of 
wand  which,  waved  to  ami  fro  by  a magic  the  11  dborn  Valley  Improvement  Act. 
hand,  can  build  up  with  equal  ease  new  l’liis  is,  however,  rather  a long  interlude, 
palaces  for  the  rich  and  new  habitations  for  We  left  the  Churchwarden  cautiously  moving 
the  poor.  Rome,  though  not  built  iu  a day,  down  Bishop’s  Court,  and  eximimng  for  him- 
may  ho  destroyed  in  a day  ; the  work  of  de-  self  it*  horrible  condition. 

molitiou  is  the  facilis  tlescr imw,  and  of  this  u \Vjfl!”  observed  tin*  Surveyor,  as  the  phi- 
fatal  icility  architects  and  engineers  have  lanthropic  parochial  Dili  rial  emerge  1 from  the 
largely  availed  themselves.  Imperial  decrees,  low  areliw  ry  that  led  to  the  Old  B liley  pan- 
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demonium.  “ Well  ! what  do  you  think  of 
it  ? ” 

“ Think  of  it  ? It  is  a lazar-spot,  a sink 
of  pollution,  a hot-bed  of  disease  and  vice.” 

“ And  yet  you  would  preserve  such  plague- 
spots  1 At  least,  you  would  not  have  us  de- 
molish them.” 

“ You  double  tho  evil  by  demolishing  them.  ” 

**  On  the  contrary,  we  do  society  good  by 
driving  through  and  dispersing  them.” 

“ Good  ! ” sneered  the  parish  Conservator. 

“ Good  ! I repeat  it — Good  ! Listen  for  a 
moment.  Suppose  we  did  not  interfere  with 
these  dens  of  moral  and  physical  disease,  what 
would  result  ? Suppose  we  left  them  aione, 
as  you  desire,  they  would  perpetually  fester. 
As  population  increased,  they  would  become 
proportionately  over-crowded  ; they  would  be- 
come ten-fold  what  you  describe  them — lazar- 
spots.  Would  they  not  1 ” 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  are  going  to  mend 
' matters,”  replied  the  sapient  Churchwarden, 
i with  an  air  of  triumphant  ratiocination,  “ by 
pulling  down  houses  and  doubling  the  evil 
complained  of.” 

“ But  we  diminish  the  number  of  plague- 
spots,  do  we  not  1 ” 

“ Only  to  intensify  the  disease.” 

“ Every  evil  has  its  remedy  ; that  you  will 
grant.” 

“I  don’t  see  it,”  and  the  Churchwarden 
shook  his  head. 

“ Then  you  will  allow  me  to  explain.  Left 
as  you  would  have  them  left,  these  courts  and 
alleys  would  become  permanent  nurseries  of 
vice,  and  crime,  and  fevers.  Now  by  opening 
them,  and  admitting  air  and  light,  we  half 
destroy  the  evil.  But  this  is  not  all.  Ne- 
cessity is  the  mother  of  invention.  Ingenuity 
rarely  sets  her  wits  to  work  until  things  have 
conic  to  such  a pass  that  they  cannot  be 
worse.  Now  what  have  been  tbe  fruits  of  our 
City  improvements  ? We  have  given,  as  I have 
said,  light  and  air  to  localities  which  were 
languishing  from  a congestion  of  population, 
from  filthy  darkness  and  demoralisation,  and 
we  have  given  fresh  lungs  to  these  benighted 
parts  of  the  City.  Is  it  not  so  l ” 

“ I wish  you  would  push  your  argument  on 
a little  quicker,”  replied  the  puzzled  Church- 
warden, peevishly. 

“ Well,  1 am  coming  to  it.  If  we  have 
destroyed  the  homes  of  thousands  of  the  most 
impoverished  classes  iu  London,  we  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  dreadful  state  of  the 
spots  we  have  thrown  down,  and  the  other 
kindred  spots  that  still  remain.” 

“ I should  think  so,  and  deservedly,  too.” 

“ That  is  exactly  it,”  continued  the  cool- 
headed  Surveyor,  “we  have  drawn  attention 


to  this  by  no  means  pleasant  subject,  and  phi- 
lanthropy. in  tbe  guise  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, has  taken  in  hand  the  remedy.’’ 

“And  no  thanks  to  you.” 

“ I am  not  referring  to  motives,  but  effects, 
to  results.  We  hear  now  of  Model  Lodging- 
houses  for  the  poor  : that  would  never  have 
been  dreamt  of  but  for  the  present  state  of 
things.  We  hear,  too,  mooted  the  question 
of  Suburban  Villages  for  the  artizan  and  city- 
labourer  ; we  bear  of  Workmen’s  Trains,  both 
on  the  Metropolitaii  and  London,  Chatham, 
and  Lover  lines.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?” 

‘ { Empirical,  empirical : a mere  experiment : 
we  know  nothing  of  the  results.” 

“There  your  knowledge  runs  short.  You 
are  mistaken.  We  have  very  good  data  to  go 
upon,  and  I could,  had  I time,  expatiate 
largely  upon  the  benefits  conferred  upon  tho 
lower  orders  by  the  model  lodging-houses  and 
working  men’s  trains  ; but  perhaps  you  have 
no  desire  to  be  convinced  ; ” and  quitting  this 
unhealthy  neighbourhood,  they  walked  away  H 
together,  to  talk  the  matter  over,  the  following 
being  the  substance  of  their  conversation. 

A daily  exodus  is  going  on,  has  been  going 
on  for  years,  from  intra-mural  London.  First 
it  was  the  successful  merchant  that  must  lia^e 
a seat  down  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Thames,  or 
at  Highgate  or  Hampstead  ; then  the  well-to- 
do  tradesman  sighed  for  country  air,  and  built 
him  a villa  at  Newington,  or  Camberwell, 
Clapham,  or  Peckham — rural  retreats.  Then 
the  clerks  in  the  merchants’  and  government 
offices  felt  the  ten  hours’  confinement  to  the 
desk  too  much  for  their  nerves  and  general 
health.  So  lines  of  sober-minded,  humble- 
looking  How's  and  Terraces  were  run  up  for 
them  in  Pentonville,  and  Clerkenwell  or 
Somer’s  Town  ; and  so  on  down,  the  scale,  till 
Central  London  at  night  has  become  almost 
abandoned  to  housekeepers  and  porters. 

The  same  process  has  now  commenced  be- 
low' this  line,  and  beyond  this  area.  The 
working-men’s  trains,  which  have  been  started 
by  the  Metropolitan  and  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  railway  companies  are  accomplishing  a 
magnificent  boon  for  the  labouring  man.  Early 
every  morning  they  convey,  for  the  low  sum  of 
two-pence  (return  tickets),  thousands  from  the 
outskirts  of  London  to  the  scene  of  their  toil  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  enable  thousands  of  our 
journeymen  labourers,  instead  of  festering  iu 
over-crowded  courts  and  alleys,  to  live  out 
where  there  is  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  space. 
There  is  no  manner  of  need  for  us  to  expatiate 
upon  the  good  thus  effected  ; the  health,  the 
comfort,  the  cleanliness,  the  self-respect,  the 
independence,  this  opportunity  begets  are 
self-evident,  and  require  no  exposition.  Plans 
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have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing suburban  villages  for  tlio  working-man  in 
connection  with  the  railways.  Many  dUfieul- 
ties,  however,  have  opposed  the  devt*lopmeut 
of  this  project,  which,  in  fact,  has  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  first  stage  of  conception. 
No  experiment  has  been  made,  though  we  be- 
lieve thu  idea  was  revived  when  the  munifi- 
cence of  Mr.  IVabody  and  its  conditions  set 
men’s  minds  a-thinkiug  over  the  arduous 
question  of  “ how  best  to  benefit  the  poor.” 

This  brings  us  to  another  subject  which  lias 
arisen  out  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  low 
quarters  of  the  metropolis  by  railway  exten- 
sion and  civic  improvements — dwelling-houses 
for  the  working  classes.  This  matter  h.is  been 
taken  up  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  blit 
on  the  true  principles  of  financial  economy, 
since  this  labour  of  love  it  is  iutuflded  shall 
be  paying.  A company  was  set  on  foot 
some  time  since  by  Alderman  Waterlow  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  residences 
for  the  working-classes,  to  be  let  out  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  The  alderman  showed  how  tho 
scheme  might  be  made  at  once  remunerative  in 
itself,  and  a boon  to  the  poor  ; a directorate 
was  formed,  and  Lord  Stanley  accepted  the 
post  of  chairman.  The  results  of  its  labours 
huherto  have  been  highly  gratifying.  The  sum 
of  23,000/.  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  and  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  At 
Napping,  a block  of  sixty  dwellings  for  fami- 
lies has  been  completed  and  occupied.  At 
Bagniggo  Wells  Road,  a similar  block  has  been 
constructed  and  named  “ Cobden  Buildings 
another  “ ci/e,”  as  the  French  would  term  it, 
allied  “ Stanley  Buildings,”  is  on  the  point  of 
completion  in  tho  Old  St.  Panoras  lioad,  whilst 
negotiations  are  pending  for  an  eligible  piece 
of  land  in  tho  City  Road,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Bank,  as  a site  for  three  blocks 
of  buildings. 

“ And  what  are  tho  rents  they  ask  ? ” de- 
manded the  Churchwarden  of  Saint  Anthony, 
who  had  all  this  time  been  listening  with  sin- 
gular absence  of  interruption  to  the  Civil 
Engineer.  “ Preposterous  ; the  prices  are  too 
high,  sir  ; they  never  can  benefit  tho  poor.” 

“ Then  how  is  it  they  are  occupied  as  soon 
as  finished  / Nonsense,  they  pay  ; and  more 
than  that,  if  it  isn’t  the  class  you  wish  to  see 
benefited,  which  is  immediately  served,  the 
out-goers  make  room  in  tho  old  alleys  and 
courts  for  the  strata  below  them,  the  coster- 
monger, the  mason,  and  the  hodman.  But 
even  the  turn  of  these  will  come  in  time,  and 
you  will  sue  that  railways  w ill  ultimately  prove 
a blessing  to  them  all.  Wo  shall  have  more 
open  thoroughfares,  more  open  spaces,  more 
available  means  for  obtan  ing  country  air,  and 


visiting  beautiiftil  scenes  ; and  if  ever  tho 
population  relapses  into  its  present  state  of 
misery  and  degradation,  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  churchwardens,  and  such  small  conserva- 
tive fry  of  future  generations,  who  would  leave 
things  as  they  are.  No,  Hir  ; if  tho  poor  are 
to  bo  dragged  out  of  this  Slough  of  Despond, 
it  must  la-  by  means  of  tho  go  a-head  steam 
locomotive.”  1Iakoi.i>  Kino. 


LIKE  IN  THE  CLOODS. 

— 

EvKuvnonv  knows  that  Switzerland  in  bad 
weather  must  always  be  a myth,  a delusion, 
and  a snare.  N hat  is  tho  us fe  of  being  told 
by  Murray,  that  from  this  point  may  bo  seen 
some  score  of  mountain  peaks,  of  various  de- 
grees of  loveliness,  and  length  of  name,  when 
the  fact  is  the  fog  i->  so  dense  you  can  hardly 
see  your  own  alpenstock  ? far  wiser  and 
easier  to  stay  at  bn  mo  and  look  at  the  pano- 
rama, which  shows  you  everything  as  it  ought 
to  be.  What  is  the  usu  of  inhaling  the  in- 
vigorating breeze  under  a pouring  raiu  which 
no  amount  of  waterproof  clothing  ctni  resist 
for  any  time  ? “Never  again  will  I return  to 
this  deceitful  land,”  is  the  cry  reiterated  by 
tho  sturdy  Alpine  tourist,  whose  well- lail 
plans  for  sailing  hitherto  unattainable  peaks 
have  been  mockingly  set  aside  ; by  tho  pro- 
fessional man,  whose  hard- won  holiday  has  i 
been  spent  in  reading  Tauchnitz  novels  in  tho 
salons  of  wretched  hotels  ; by  the  delicate 
woman  who,  sent  to  recruit  her  exhausted 
frame,  finds  her  newly-gained  strength  in  peril 
from  damp  sheets  and  rain-flooded  rooms  ; 
by  the  London  belle,  who  has  conio  solely 
to  delight  her  fellow-travellers  by  the  display 
of  so  unique  and  varied  a set  of  travelling 
costumes,  ami  finds, — but  no, — let  us  draw 
the  silent  veil  of  oblivion  over  their  departed  j| 
glories  : by  each  and  all  is  the  same  resoiu-  i 
tion  energetically  repeated.  And  yet  that 
capricious  beauty,  who  has  ©hosed  her  dwel- 
ling-place  midst  tlio  storm  relit  passes  and 
frozen  glaciers  of  Helvetia,  his  only  to  lift  one 
beaming  glance  or  Iling  tho  shadow  of  a smile, 
has  just  to  raise  for  one  moment  the  gloomy 
pall  that  enfolds  her,  to  let  you  look  once  on 
the  white  forehead  of  the  Jungfrau,  or  gaze 
awestruck  and  spellbound  into  the  deep  heart 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  her  devoted  admirers  are 
at  ln  r feet  again,  more  hopelessly  enslave  I 
than  ever,  for  their  momentary  defalcation. 

Y«  s,  those  who  have  tasted  once  of  the  tabled 
lotus  fruit  find  all  other  pleasures  pall  before 
tlm  memory  of  its  intoxicating  fragrance,  ami 
wander  helplessly  back  to  that  umg  c ban  juet  ; 
and  you  and  I,  too,  mv  friends,  will  find  our- 
selves drawn  into  the  vortex,  ivspite  o Jr 
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struggles,  and  will  meet  once  again,  as  we  did 
this  year,  under  the  mighty  shadow  of  the 
Eaggischorn.  Memory  reads  no  dates  in 
friendship’s  annals  ; so  why  should  I strive  to 
chronicle  the  day  and  the  hour  when  we, 
units  in  the  band  of  brotherhood  that  was 
to  be,  found  ourselves  toiling  through  the 
winding  paths  of  that  stately  pine  forest 
that  clothes  the  foot  of  the  giant  Eaggis- 
chorn ? Yes,  up  under  soft  but  soaking  rain, 
through  those  deep  and  sombre  groves, — look- 
ing down  on  the  dark  blue  mountains  far 
below,  panted  on  we,  who,  with  no  further 
training  than  the  fitful  excitement  of  a Lon- 
don ball-room,  nerved  by  the  inspiring  scene 
around,  had  rashly  undertaken  to  walk  up 
what  a Mont  Blanc  man  describes  as  “ about 
the  stillest  grind  in  Switzerland,”  thinking 


Peasants  of  the  Rhone  Valley, 
regretfully  of  the  assistance  we  had  below 
scornfully  rejected,  hearing  far  above  us  the 
tinkling  of  the  mule  bells,  while  imploring 
voices  woke  up  the  twilight  echoes  by  shouting 
down  warnings  of  the  fast  failing  day  and 
falling  night.  Fresh  from  the  glories  of  the 
Grimsel,  with  the  foaming  roar  of  the  Aar 
Falls  still  sounding  in  our  ears,  anu  visions  of 
the  calm,  frozen  beauty  of  the  Rhone  glacier 
floating  before  our  eyes,  as  we  reposed  for  an 
instant  on  the  fallen  pine  trunks  around,  and 
then  hurried  breathlessly  on,  to  reach  at 
length,  thoroughly  wet,  but  in  good  spirits,  the 
goal  of  all  our  desires,  that  white  hotel  perched 
midway  on  the  mountain  side. 

The  first  notion  of  most  travellers  on  reach- 
ing that  haven  of  rest  is  to  call  at  once  for 
quantities  of  hot  water, — a very  important 


item, — considering  you  are  completely  soaked, 
from  the  hat  downwards,  in  rain,  that  has 
been  slowly  trickling  through  thoso  fragrant 
pine  branches  till  it  is  converted  into  a highly 
scented  essence  ; and  on  your  boots  you  liavo 
contrived  to  carry  away  sufficient  rich  leafy 
loam  to  stock  a small  garden.  Time  only, 
however,  is  sometimes  wanted  to  transform 
the  most  muddy  grub  into  the  most  radiant 
butterfly  ; and  with  tlio  inward  and  outward 
being  refreshed,  behold  the  wayworn  travellers 
sauntering  forth  to  steep  their  souls  in  the 
unending  beauty  of  the  wondrous  panorama 
the  moon  is  lighting  up  for  them,  her  beams 
glinting  now  over  the  upheaved  shoulder  of 
some  giant  mountain,  now  half  revealing  the 
shadowy  depth  of  some  mysterious  valley, 
flinging  into  sterner  relief  the  jagged  tops  of 
those  storm-racked  pines  and  keen  cut  outline 
of  that  rock-crowned  hill  ; anon  softening 
into  more  etherial  tenderness  those  far-oif 
frosted  peaks,  those  ghostly  sentinels  of  silence 
and  eternal  snow  ; and  we,  who  stood  drink- 
ing in  the  witchery  of  the  scene,  felt  our  souls 
filled  with  an  intense  longing  to  explore  all 
1 the  hidden  mysteries  of  that  enchanted  land- 
scape, and  betook  our  scheming  brains  and 
ambitious  projects  each  to  our  allotted  pillow, 

■ determining  to  rise  with  the  sun  and  see  what 
we  should  see,  which  was — alas  ! Had  some 
malicious  magician  flung  a foul  spell  over  tha 
dream  of  last  night  ? Nothing  met  our  de- 
spairing gaze  but  drenching  rain,  and  thick 
murky  clouds  rolling  noiselessly  above,  below, 
around.  What  was  to  be  done  1 The  notion  of 
ascending  the  rest  of  the  mountain  to  look  at  a 
view  being,  under  such  circumstances,  simply 
ludicrous,  we  were  perforce  compelled  to  resign 
ourselves  to  our  fate,  and  spend  the  day  in 
the  house  as  we  best  could ; and  after  the 
first  gaze  of  blank  disappointment,  it  was 
astonishing  how  quickly  every  one  discovered 
that  after  all  a rainy  day  was  quite  a blessing. 
You  could  write  up  all  arrears  of  neglected 
correspondence  and  half-forgotten  diaries,  com- 
plete unfinished  sketches,  and  arrange  the 
dried  specimens  of  ferns,  flowers,  and  lichens 
that  constitute  great  part  of  the  traveller’s 
mountain  treasures  ; and  while  the  room  sub- 
sided into  quiet  and  occupation,  we  were  ablo 
to  examine  at  greater  leisure  our  companions  in 
misfortune.  They  were  not  all  strangers  to  us  : 
many  we  had  met  at  various  hotels.  There 
stood  our  tall  friend,  who  organised  a won- 
derful game  at  the  Grimsel,  which  excited 
roars  of  laughter  inextinguishable,  as  that  of 
Olympus,  among  the  crowd  of  guides  and  nonde- 
script servants  of  the  Hospice,  and  who  would 
persist  in  addressing  us  in  that  most  miracu- 
lous of  modern  languages,  British  French. 


ViCM-h,  .il  the  foot  uf  lho  K;t  'jisclwni. 


jiotes  w4W,”  gruiily  desired  you  not  to  talk  tj 
her,  its  she  had  no  time  to  reply. 

Let  mo  hero  chronicle  the  name  of  our  host, 
**  WHlag,”  the  1‘iiiice  of  Landlords,  who,  with 
tho  smallest  conceivable  head,  and  the  longest 
possible  legs,  hung  upon  electric  wires,  hopped 
madly  about  tho  house,  and  came  down  upon 
tho  table  d'hote  with  extended  arms,  like  an 
horul  lie  spider.  With  tile  help  of  chocolate, 
we  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  day 
somehow  ; and  tin*  evening  brought  a new 
import  uion  of  guests,  Engli.di  girls,  with 
smooth'v  braided  hair  ; and  evuyboly  frater- 
nised and  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
fact  that  the  wind  had  changed,  and  that  to- 
morrow s dawn  must  hi  mg  lino  weather.  So 
we  want  to  bed,  and  got  up  to  a white  worl  1, 
for  the  change  of  wind  bad  brought  a totally 


unexpected  fall  of  snow,  notwithstanding 
which  our  enemies,  the  clouds,  hung  per.-o- 
veringly  an  1 aircctionate!)  close  around  us. 
However,  the  learned  in  such  things  an- 
nounced snow  to  he  a certain  presage  of  fine 
weather,  and  the  guides  had  a frantic  gone  of 
snow  balls  to  express  their  pleasure  at  tho 
pro-peel  ; an  1 our  eccentiic  host  performed  a 
spasmodic  dance  of  delight  on  the  plateau  be- 
fore the  hotel. 

Hie  three  Hermans  skirted  for  the  top  of 
tin;  mount  tin  ; and  on  tlnor  return  previous 
1 1 departing  altogether,  as  they  woul  1 not 
aeknow  le  Igt)  to  having  seen  nothing,  three 
Englishmen,  our  modern  Damon  an  1 Pythias 
noth  a friend,  miut  needs  sally  foith  <m  tho 
same  orran  I,  unheeding  the  very  ipi.alitied 
.assertion  of  the  most  conscieuti  us  Herman, 
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By  him  was  his  calm,  composed  companion,  in- 
separable as  Damon  and  I'jlhias.  1 hern  were 
three  travelling  artists,  objectionable  people, 
who  had  already  been  often  warned  that  the 
company  present  understood  Freinsli,  b lemish, 
and  Herman,  but  who  persisted  in  making 
personal  remark*’,  and  taking  furtive  likenesses 
of  those  around  They  constituted,  as  one  of 
them  observed,  “laseule  kidie,”  on  tho  other- 
wise British  gatheiing,  and  no  < tie  contradicted 
him.  There  was  tho  eternal,  newly-married 
couple,  who,  speaking  nu|  to  each  Other, 
found  their  &wn  society  an  uisiiliicient  safe- 
guard against  fiftiui,  and  took  i very  speedy 
departure.  There  was  that  fair,  gentle  Eng- 
lish woman  wuh  tho  small,  cla-sical  head,  and 
many  others  of  more  or  less  interest. 


The  onlj  natural  resources  of  tlm  place  wero 
a shelf  of  TaiiehniU  volumes  in  tho  smoking 
room,  and  a singular  game,  a nichm  o of 
bagatelle  and  Eolian  harp  ; at  least  the  balls 
struck  on  brass  wires,  that  emitted  a mur- 
muring, musical  sound.  The  gentlemen  found 
it  interesting,  as  one  of  them  eoidi  le  i to  in 
lie  had  played  17<)  games,  and  lost  some  un- 
countable number  of  half  francs  ; indeed, 
they  got  v-ry  excited  over  it,  and  insisted  on 
dragging  it  bodily  into  t!iu  salon,  that  wo 
might  join  in  the  sport,  to  tile  intense  disgust 
and  annoyance  of  that  fu  ry-  headed,  wonderful 
waitress,  who  (under  protest)  did  the  work  of 
five  gallons,  and  grumbled  for  ten,  and  who 
answered  to  the  soft  name  of  Lono  Philomel  ; 
but  who  when  \ on  waited  to  hear  her  “ wood- 
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“ que  £a  dolt  etro  tres  belle.”  Of  course  they 
came  back  very  wet,  having  only  seen  varie- 
ties of  the  same  clouds  that  hung  plentifully 
round  the  house.  Our  chief  entertainment  of 
an  afternoon  was  looking  out  for  new  visitors. 
When  the  alarm  was  given  that  anyone  was  in 
sight,  we  flew  tumultuously  to  the  windows  to 
watch  them  appear  looming  through  the  mist 
and  come  dripj  ing  into  the  door.  That  after- 
noon three  gentlemen  and  a lady  arrived, 
English,  of  course — no  other  people  travel  for 
pleasure  in  bad  weather  ; and  after  the  usual 
routine  of  hot  water  without  and  hot  wiue 
within  had  been  gone„through,  they  appeared  ; 
and  here  let  me  remark,  I do  not  know  why 
we  are  called  a grave  nation,  all  the  most 
radiant  people  I see  abroad  are  Englishwomen. 
Now  this  party,  notwithstanding  their  soaking, 
all  looked  beaming ; and  the  lady  especially 
came  down  in  about  ten  minutes  as  fresh  as  a 
rose,  and  entering  the  salon  with  her  friends, 
found  us  all,  according  to  our  usual  habit  of 
receiving  strangers  with  all  due  formality  till 
we  saw  what  they  were  like,  sitting  over  our 
books  and  work,  as  if  nothing  could  draw  our 
attention  off ; and  nothing  would,  I believe, 
had  not  fate  determined  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
the  Eaggischorn  brotherhood,  and  behold  what 
small  causes  may  bring  about  great  events. 
There  was  a red  sofa  in  the  salon,  which  we 
called  the  “Trap,”  because,  though  inviting 
to  look  at,  if  you  venture  to  repose  on  those 
treacherous  cushions,  they  fall  in,  thereby  ad- 
ministering a great  shock  to  the  nerves.  This 
happened  often  ; hut  Philomela  always  set  the 
trap  again,  and  some  thoughtless  being  was 
sure  to  be  caught.  Now  two  of  the  new 
comers  took  possession  of  this  sofa — one, 
whoso  grey  hair  and  general  demeanour  pro- 
claimed him  a dignitary  of  the  church  ; the 
other,  also  a clergyman  and  a man  of  weight. 
We  looked  neiwously  round.  Should  we  so 
far  break  through  the  conventionalities  as 
warn  these  strangers  ? But  no,  British 
taciturnity  prevailed  ; the  dead  silence  was 
only  broken  by  the  expected  crash,  and  conse- 
quent downfall  of  the  victims.  No  one  being 
hurt,  we  were  allowed  to  laugh  to  make  up 
for  our  previous  solemnity,  and  to  talk  as  fast 
as  ever  we  could  from  that  moment  till  we 
parted.  We  had  games,  and  we  had  ghost 
stories  ; we  had  an  English  service  read  to  a 
quiet  and  attentive  little  congregation  ; we 
had  constant  snow  and  clouds  without,  and 
perpetual  sunshine  within.  We  made  one 
ineffectual  effort  to  reach  that  mythical  top  of 
the  mountain  , climbed  up  through  various 
layers  of  clouds  ; lost  sight  speedily  of  every- 
body else  ; replied  to  their  encouraging  but 
invisible  voices  by  shouting  back  “excelsior;” 


got  excited  enough  to  believe  we  once  saw 
some  blue  sky,  which,  of  course,  turned  out  a 
melancholy  delusion ; and  brought  home  a 
great  deal  of  melted  snow,  hut  nothing  else, 
excepting  suflicient  spirits  to  carry  us  tri- 
umphantly through  a most  ghostly  evening  ; 
for  the  amount  of  perfectly  well-authenticated 
supernatural  tales  we  heard  that  night,  told 
by  people  whose  earnest  tones  spoke  at  least 
their  own  intense  faith  and  belief  in  their 
words,  were  enough  to  make  the  most  common- 
place hair  stand  on  end. 

Hitherto  we  had  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the 
reports  brought  up  to  us  of  sunshine  in  the 
valleys  and  surrounding  hills,  and  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  waiting  for  a fine  day 
till  perseverance  had  met  with  her  proper 
reward,  and  we  should  have  seen  that  mythical 
view  from  the  mountain  peak.  But  when 
morning  after  morning  dawned,  and  the  sun 
still  seemed  to  have  forgotten  us,  the  clouds, 
if  possible,  hanging  denser  and  closer,  and  one 
after  another  of  our  fellow-prisoners  preparing 
to  take  flight,  our  fortitude  began  to  flag  ; 
ami  when  a horrible  rumour  was  circulated 
through  the  house,  from  whence  originated  no 
one  could  tell,  that  if  the  wind  did  not  change 
in  two  hours  it  would  snow  for  a fortnight, 
human  patience  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Begging  our  friends  to  wait  for  us,  and  calling 
for  the  bill,  we  flew  up  stairs.  Ten  miuutes 
sufficed  for  our  preparations.  No  ponies  were 
procurable  ; but  what  signified  that  to  de- 
termined spirits  ? We  waited  for  nothing, 
but,  snatching  up  our  alpenstocks,  plunged 
down  the  hill  side  with  the  resistless  force  of 
an  avalanche,  and  left  “ the  great  pines  groan- 
ing aghast  ” at  the  rapidity  of  our  flight, 
which  was  momentarily  checked  at  “ Yiesch” 
till  a suflicient  number  of  vehicles  could  be 
chartered  to  roll  us  on  smoothly  to  Brieg,  and 
only  finally  brought  to  a standstill  at  Yisp, 
by  the  sight  of  the  solemn  range  of  Zermatt, 
whose  snowy  peaks  drew  aside  some  of  the 
brotherhood,  while  the  rest  swept  on  to 
Chamouni  and  remained  there,  fascinated  by 
the  exceeding  loveliness  of  that  fair  valley  and 
its  mysterious  and  tempting  glaciers,  and 
gazing  into  the  “deeply  darkly  blue”  cre- 
vasses till  they  could  scarcely  resist  obeying 
those  unearthly  voices  that  would  lure  un- 
wary mortals  down  to  try  the  pure  and  calm 
repose  of  their  sapphire  and  emerald  recesses, 
where  no  human  foot  has  ever  stept ; and 
from  Chamouni  the  brotherhood  again  gathered 
together  by  the  blue  sparkling  waters  of  Lake 
Leman,  and  then  and  there,  before  their  final 
separation,  decreed  that  this  w athful  record  of 
their  sayings  and  doings  should  be  faithfully 
chronicled.  M.  A.  W.  1>. 
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sinus  of  increading  tempest.  “ Yes,”  said  {ho 
traveller,  “ though  j rettv  well  accustonu  d to 
roughing  it,  I d > not  know  that  I over  closed 
.a  day's  march  with  nr to  satisfaction.  Hut 
la » w is  this  l A hriok  wall,  instead  of  open 
dor.rs  ! Is  the  old  inn  deserted,  or  have  I 


CHATTStt  I. 

“ Hkkk  at  last,  and  thoroughly  drenched," 
exclaimed  a traveller,  about  to  outer  the  inu 
at  Yaterloigh,  a village  ou  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  It  had  been  raining  and  blowing  hard 
all  day,  antt  the  evening  was  closing  in  with 
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mistaken  tlie  house  i ” lie  stepped  back  and 
looked  up.  There  was  no  mistake  ; the  sign  of 
the  Beetle  and  Wedge  stood  out  as  heretofore, 
— large  in  conception,  vigorous  in  colour  and 
execution. 

This  symbol  of  the  Beetle  and  Wedge  had 
its  origin  in  the  old  days,  when  the  silvery 
Thames  rolled  its  unpolluted  and  capacious 
waters  between  banks  shrouded  in  wood,  and 
when  the  mallet,  the  wedge,  and  sturdy 
Saxon  arms  were  required  to  clear  the  forest 
solitudes. 

In  the  present  instance  the  sign  was  the 
work  of  the  modern  village  artist,  who,  instead 
of  a mallet,  which  the  old  word  “beetle”  was 
intended  to  express,  bad  thought  fit  to  paint 
an  enormous  black  iusect  standing  on  a wedge. 
It  was  a wonderful  piece  of  pre-Raphaelite  exe- 
cution,— the  very  cast  of  the  creature’s  counte- 
nance was  conscientiously  rendered.  A fancy 
wreath  of  lesser  beetles  and  wedges  enclosed 
an  inscription,  which  announced  that  Jeremiah 
Stockfish  gave  entertainment  to  man  and 
horse,  neat  wines,  Ac. 

“No,  I am  right,”  said  the  traveller;  “but 
what  are  they  about,  building  up  the  passage  ? 
Ilillo,  a-hoy  ! within  there  1 ” Tfiese  words  he  ' 
accompanied  with  a smart  blow  of  his  cane 
upon  the  masonry  which  a man  in  the  passage 
behind  was  busily  erecting.  The  brickwork 
was  already  breast  high,  when  the  builder, 
no  less  a person  than  the  landlord  himself, 
startled  by  the  sudden  summons  from  without, 
popped  his  head  above  the  barrier  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  As  the  head  protruded  from  the 
dark  passage,  the  face  and  staring  eyes  lit  up 
by  the  lurid  evening  storm  glare,  it  appeared 
as  if  just  struck  from  the  body,  and  spiked 
trairorwise  upon  the  barrier. 

“Sir,”  said  the  head,  “whoever  you  arc, 
prince  or  peasant,  patience  ! A man  must  take 
care  of  those  within  his  house,  as  well  as  of 
those  without, — the  Thames,  sir ! the  Thames !.” 
and  he  began  to  handle  a brick. 

The  stranger  was  reserved,  a man  of  few 
words. 

“ Don’t  make  yourself  a fool,  sir,  but 
answer  me  at  once  : do  you  admit  me  or  not 
to  this  public-house  ? ” 

“ Admit  you,”  said  the  other,  “ oh,  dear, 
yes,  sir,  by  all  manner  of  means,  if  you  will 
give  a man  a little  time  ; one  more  row  of 
bricks,  and  the  work  will  be  safe.  Admit 
you,  sir,  to  be  sure  ; this  is  the  Beetle  and 
Wedge,  not  public- house,  but  inn  and  tavern, 
Jeremiah  Stockfish  landlord,  who  is  at  present 
engaged  on  particular  business,  but  who  has 
excehent  fishing  accommodation.” 

The  stranger,  now  really  angry,  exclaimed, 

“ How  much  longer  am  I to  be  kept  in  this 


pouring  rain  ? I shall  have  a little  business  to 
settle  with  you,  my  friend,  when  once  I get 
inside  that  barricade  of  yours.  Am  I to  stay 
here  all  night  ? ” and  he  made  a movement  as 
if  to  climb  the  obstruction,  and  force  an 
entrance. 

“No  violence,  I pray,”  cried  the  landlord. 
“Upon  this  barricade,  as  you  justly  call  it, 
hangs  the  safety  of  my  house.  Here,  hostler, 
take  the  trowel,  and  pitch  in  for  your  life  ; 
not  a moment  must  be  lost.”  And  turning  to 
the  traveller,  “ Will  you  please,  sir,  to  walk 
about  five  yards  up  the  slope  on  your  right  to 
the  back-door  ? I will  join  you  there,  and  ad- 
mit you  straight.”  The  hostler  took  the 
trowel,  and  seized  a brick,  as  if  to  work  in 
earnest;  but  no  sooner  was  the  landlord’s  back 
turned  than  he  put  it  down  again. 

“ Work,  indeed  !”  he  exclaimed;  “ when  is 
there  any  other  cry  ] I have  heard  of  a maid- 
of-all-work,  but  of  a man-of-all-work,  never. 
Hostler,  tapster,  mason,  tyler,  plasterer,  and 
painter  ; what  next,  I wonder  ? Hush,  I hear 
the  enemy  a coming, — the  Thames,  the 
Thames  ! ” and  he  commenced  building  with 
the  utmost  celerity. 

Meantime  the  landlord  had  admitted  the 
stranger  by  the  back-door,  and  holding  up 
the  candle  so  that  the  light  might  fall  fully  on 
his  visitor,  and  considering  the  survey  satis- 
factory, he  said  : — 

“ I must  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  for  having 
kept  you  standing  in  the  rain,  and  explain 
what  I was  about.  I was  building  a barricade, 
as  you  justly  call  it,  not  to  exclude  lawful 
travellers  by  land  or  by  water  from  this  inn 
and  tavern  that  we  pray  for  every  Sunday, 
but  against  an  outlaw  and  water  pirate, — the 
River  Thames.” 

“ The  Thames  ! ” exclaimed  the  other. 

“Yes,  sir,  the  Thames  ; it  is  rising  fast. 
We  had  just  this  weather  some  ten  years  ago  ; 
the  river  came  out,  burst  through  the  frout 
door,  and  nearly  drowned  the  landlord  and 
his  whole  establishment, — nothing  like  it  since 
the  Blood  ; excellent  neat  wines  six  feet  deep, 
casks  swimming  about ; in  short,  sir,  no  end 
of  damage  done  and  custom  lost.  Since  that 
time  I have  always  kept  bricks  and  mortar  at 
hand  to  build  tlic  euemy  out  if  ho  again  in- 
vade me.  But  Lord,  sir,  how  it  lightens  ! Do 
come  in,  and  not  stand  talking  here  in  the 
passage  ; it  is  an  awful  night,  and  you  as  wet 
as  the  river  itself.  Hark,  how  the  rain  rushes! 
Why,  bless  me,  if  I don’t  believe  it  is  the 
Thames  a-coming,  and  the  mortar  not  yet  set; 
make  haste,  this  way,  sir.” 

“Landlord,”  said  the  stranger,  “pray  put 
the  Thames  out  of  your  head  just  now,  and 
provide  me  with  a private  room  and  somethiug 
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to  eat,  or  you  will  li 1 1 < 1 mo  a worse  customer 
than  the  roaring  flood.  ” . 

“All  right,”  ho  roj.l ied  ; “ private  apart- 
ment, no  ; cold,  and  without  tiro  ; to  oat,  yes, 
ami  ot‘ tho  host,  and  to  drink  too.  \ <>u  will 
find  tho  travellers’  room  a perfect  sn ut^ery, 
excellent  fire  and  Jflod  company  ; tho  doctor 
and  the  schoolmaster  of  the  district,  two 
scientific  men  who  make  t'.iis  inn  pretty  nearly 
their  home.  Hero  is  the  door,”  throwing  it 
open;  “ exen-e  ceremony.  Hark  at  the 
thunder  ! The  river  is  coining  down  ; Lord 
have  mercy  on  this  particular  house.  This  is 
Mr.—  Mr. ” 

“ Talbot,”  said  the  stranger. 

“ Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Talhot,  a gentleman 
traveller.  And  now  to  do  battle  with  tho 
Thames,  an  unwelcome  guest,  and  to  order 
dinner  for  a welcome  one.',’  So  saying,  lie 
rushed  to  the  completion  of  his  brickwork. 

The  traveller,  entering  the  room,  bowed  to 
the  company,  and  taking  ofl’  his  military  cloak, 
spread  it  before  the  fire  to  dry. 

“A  dismal  evening,  sir,”  said  tho  doctor, 
rubbing  his  hands  ; “a  man  need  not  go  to 
Malvern  just  now  ; water  treatment  gratis. 
Ila,  ha  ! u/yturt’itf  rnri  mint's  in  this  weather, 
eh,  Mr.  l’.irchbottom  1 ” 

“ On  my  word,  sir,”  said  Talbot,  “ it  is 
rather  too  wet  to  he  pleasant.” 

Dr.  Palfreyman  was  solo  medical  practi- 
tioner at  W aterleigh,  where  he  exercised  an  in- 
dependant professional  rule,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  wearing  a white  tie  or  shaving  his 
mustaehios.  However  largely  he  talked  of 
his  own  powers  and  successful  practice,  there 
was  no  fear  of  malicious  commentary  from  a 
ne ;dy  brother  probe.  Nature  had  given  the 
doctor  a large  body,  an  imposing  aspect,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  pompous  gravity  ; while  a certain 
twinkle  in  the  eye  told  its  tale  of  jovial  hours 
at  the  Beetle  and  IV  edge.  It  was  well  for  , 
him  that  he  had  this  house  of  call  ; there  was 
a Mrs.  I'alfreyman  at  the  surgery,  a lady  of 
decided  character,  to  rule  over  and  admonish 
him.  His  element  was  the  Beetle  and 
Wedge.  There  snugly  located  when  his  better 
half  thought  him  plodding  about  on  his  late 
professional  round,  he  passed  his  evenings,  as 
he  said,  in  quiet,  scientific  converse,  and  the 
moderate  circulation  of  tho  bottle,  hut  really 
in  an  atmosphere  of  grog,  tobacco,  and  small 
talk. 

“It  is  certainly  a very  coarse  night,”  lie 
observed,  “ and  the  thunder  is  alarming,  so 
I beg,  sir,  to  welcome  you  to  the  snuggery  of 
tho  Beetle  and  Wedge  ; schoolmaster,  second 
the  motion.  Very  clever  man,  Mr.  Birch- 
bottom,  our  friend  here  ; first-rate  Latin  scholar, 
coustrues  my  tucdical  notes  and  prescriptions, 


which  l am  told  are  written  in  elegant 
Latin.” 

“Elegant  Latin!”  exclaimed  the  other; 
“ construe  your  prescriptions,  indee  1 ! \\  hy,  if 
any  hoy  in  the  lowest  form  of  my  school  wrote 
such  dog-like  stud  my  cane  and  his  hind- 
quarters should  become  very  speedily  ac- 
quainted, l can  tell  you.  However,  your 
servant,  sir;  1 am  glad  to  see  you  under  cover 
mi  such  a night  as  this  ; a bottle  of  Stockfish’s 
right  sort,  and  we  shall,  1 doubt  not,  make 
very  good  company  together,  though  runt 
ruin  in.” 

The  traveller  made  suitable  acknowledg- 
ments. lie  was  about  eight-and- twenty  years 
of  age,  well  made,  strong  and  active,  with  a 
frank  intelligent  countenance,  bronzed  by  a 
tropical  sun.  Something  of  the  grave  and 
confident  expression  which  men  acquire  who 
have  been  familiar  with  danger  and  accustomed 
to  manly  rule  was  in  his  face  ; altogether  his 
whole  bearing  was  decisive  and  assuring  ; and 
w ith  his  cloak  oil’,  and  the  bright  light  upon  him, 
it  was  at  once  apparent  that  ho  was  a gentle- 
man, and  probably  a soldier. 

“ Pray,  sir,”  said  ho,  addressing  the  doctor, 
“ what  is  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
alarm  al*out.  the  Thames  1 is  the  Thames  the 
dragon  of  the  establishment  !” 

“ Well,  it  is  something  of  the  sort  at  the 
present  moment,”  replied  the  doctor.  “ Uur 
Thames,  usually  so  discreet  a river,  now  and 
then  after  heavy  weather  as  of  late,  swells, 
becomes  delirious,  so  to  speak,  breaks  bounds, 
and  does  no  end  of  mischief.  You  must  indeed 
have  lnd  a rough  time  of  it  on  your  journey. 
I am  glad  to  say  that  1 have  finished  my  pro- 
fessional round  ” 

“ Don’t  make  too  sure  of  that.  Dr.  Pillfer- 
man,"’  said  tho  schoolmaster  maliciously.  “ 1 
think  you  may  yet  have  a summons.  I heard 
this  evening  that  Mrs.  l'< >oloy  had  the  pip.” 

“ 1 do  not  budge  to-night  from  this  inn,” 
replied  the  doctor,  imperiously,  “for  .Mr?. 
Popjoy,  or  any  other  living  person  ; and  my 
name,  Mr.  Birchbotiom,  is  Palfieyman,  and 
not  l’.llferman,  its  you  are  pleased  to  call  it.” 

“ PiUfi  rnian,  jufr  orhwn  ifi'criw,"  rejoined  the 
other  : “ j ill-hearer  to  the  world  at  large — 
mi  honourable  title,  and  not  to  bo  despised.' 

“Sir,”  mid  tho  doctor,  “ my  finiily- — tho 
family  of  Palfreyman  were  knights  militant, 
noble  horsemen — equites,  as  you  would  term 
tin  in — Mr.  Ilirchbottom.” 

“ Horse  leeches,  more  probably,”  he  re- 
torted. 

Now  here  it  must  l>o  stated  that  Mr.  Augus- 
tus Birch  bottom,  master  of  the  school  at  W ater- 
leigli,  was  of  a conceited  and  caustic  ill-position, 
lie  was  a spare  little  man.  There  was  not 
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much  of  liim,  but  what  there  Wa%  ho  con- 
sidered first-rate  i Accustomed  to  the  despot- 
ism of  his  own  scholastic  empire,  he  carried 
his  head  as  high  as  his  stature  permitted. 
Grey-eyed,  hawk-nosed,  with  a voice  pitched 
ill  alt,  he  was  the  evil  genius  of  the  doctor, 
who,  though  he  could  have  eaten  him  up,  in  a 
bodily  sense,  was  cowed  by  his  querulous 
voice  ami  satirical  tendencies. 

The  genealogical  discussion  was  waxing 
warm,  when  it  was  opportunely  cut  short  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  that  penetrated  the  ill-fitting 
shutters,  quenched  the  yellow  light  of  the 
candles,  and  quivered  through  the  room  with 
a blue  glare. 

“ Now  for  the  thunder,”  said  the  doctor. 
His  words  were  instantly  followed  by  a roar 
that  shook  the  building  to  its  foundations. 

“ Tercentum  tone®  ore  Deos , Erebumque 
Chausque,”  exclaimed  the  schoolmaster.  “ We 
have  not  had  the  like  since  the  great  storm  in 
1855.  Do  you  remember  it,  doctor  t” 

“ I shall  never  forgot  it,”  he  replied.  “ On 
that  awful  night  the  Thames  rose  six  feet 
abreast  ; this  inn  was  flooded,  the  cellar  filled.” 

Here  the  doctor  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  landlord  in  a state  of  great 
excitement. 

“ Gentlemen,”  he  ejaculated,  “the  Thames 
is  out.  Already  the  water  is  one  foot  deep  at 
the  barricade  ; but  within  the  passage  it  is  as 
dry  as  the  palm  of  my  hand.  No  leakage  ; 
indeed  my  invention  is  a capital  one.  It  is 
an  awful  wild  night,  and  the  river  rises  fast  ; 
but  now  I have  good  hope  that  I shall  not  be 
ruined,  as  I was?  in  1855.” 

“Ruined,  say  you  1 ” exclaimed  the  school- 
master. “Why  it  was  a Godsend,  Stock- 
fish, was  that  storm,  and  you  know  it  right 
welL  If  anything  went  wrong  in  your  estab- 
lishment for  months  afterwards,  it  was,  ‘ the 
storm,  the  storm.’  Thinned  with  water,  the 
tap  was  inexhaustible.  For  a whole  year  the 
beer  was  in  a frightfully  weak  state.” 

“ There  is  a Providence  in  all  things,  and 
sometimes  compensation,”  the  landlord  re- 
plied, not  daring  to  dispute  the  point,  though 
longing  to  kick  Birchbottora.  “ Now  I trust 
all  will  go  right,  so  I have  brought  up  three 
bottles  of  the  real  Bristol  milk  (you  know  the 
tap,  doctor),  for  I expect  there  will  be  no  stir- 
ring yet  awhile,  the  inn  being  waterlogged.” 
Then  turning  to  Talbot,  “Here  comes  your 
dinner,  sir.  As  good  a steak  as  in  e’er  a beef 
house  in  London  town.  All  is  ready,  sir,” 
uncovering  it.  “A  steak  should  be  taken — ” 

“ Sine  mord interrupted  the  schoolmaster, 
“or,  as  the  doctor  has  it,  ‘ stat  sumcndus.> 
But  tell  me,  landlord,  how  about  the  barri- 
cade ? Is  it  all  right  and  tight  l” 


“The  work  is  all  right,  tight,  and  finished,” 
ho  replied.  “ I have  planted  the  stout  kitchen- 
maid  and  the  hostler  with  their  backs  against 
the  barrier,  as  a pair  of  buttresses,  to  support 
■ it  through  the  night,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
water.  Now  I must  trust  to  Providence,  and 
drink  to  the  success  of  the  invention.  To- 
morrow, schoolmaster,  I shall  ask  your  help  to 
write  me  a letter  to  the  Times.  So  simple  and 
ingenious  a contrivance  should  not  he  lost  to 
the  world  ; besides,  it  will  be  a good  ad- 
vertisement for  the  inn.  Let  me  see 

‘Beetle  and  Wedge  Inn  and  Tavern. — 
Given  under  my  hand,  Jeremiah  Stockfish, 
vintner  and  inventor.  First-rate  accommo- 
dation for  fishing  parties,  Ac.’”  Here  he  filled 
his  glass,  and,  nodding  to  his  guests,  went  on, 
“ You  were  talking  about  the  great  storm  and 
flood  in  ’55.  That  was  a flood  and  storm. 
Such  hail,  rain,  thunder,  lightning,  flashes, 
dashes,  and  water-works  in  general,  eye  never 
beheld.  Then  you  know,  gentlemen,”  lower- 
ing his  voice,  “the  whole  was  seasoned  with 
a spice  of  murder.” 

“Murder  !”  said  Talbot,  looking  up  quickly 
from  his  dinner  ; “murder!  Ah,  indeed,  how 
was  that  ?” 

“ The  murder  took  place  this  wise,”  the 
landlord  replied  , “ but  we  won’t  call  it  just 
a murder  cither,  though  pretty  nigh  to  it  no 
dorrbt.  Some  one  went  the  wrong  way,  that 
was  all,  and  least  said  soonest  mended,  spe- 
cially on  such  a night  as  this,  blowing  groat 
guns.” 

“Really,  landlord,”  said  Talbot,  “you 
don’t  seem  to  take  much  account  of  it.  Who 
was  it  that  was  said  to  be  murdered  ?” 

“ Lord,  sir,”  ho  replied,  “ how  could  I 
say  it  was  murder,  when  the  coroner  called  it 
justifiable  homicide,  for  the  verdict  was  acci- 
dental death,  you  know.” 

“Landlord,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  “thy 
beer  is  in  thy  brains.  Give  me  leave  ; I was 
one  of  the  jury  on  the  inquest  that  was  held 
at  the  time  you  speak  of,  and  it  was  a queer 
case.  I say,  doctor,  do  you  remember  Cra- 
doek’s  evidence,  how  it  was  scamped  i Why 
twenty  years  ago  they  would  have  hanged 
him  as  an  accessory  at  least,  either  before  or 
after  the  fact.” 

“I  think  not  so,  Mr.  Birchbottom,”  replied 
the  doctor  pompously;  “there  was  no  post- 
mortem examination ; a man  cannot  be  hanged 
comfortably  without  a doctor.” 

“ FiJdle-de-dee,”  said  the  other;  “post- 
mortem evidence,  indeed  ; it  might  hang  you 
any  hour  in  the  day  no  doubt,  doctor,  if  one 
chose  to  make  particular  inquiry  into  your 
professional  proceedings  ; but  in  the  case  of  a 
healthy  drowned  man,  pooh,  pooh,  we  don’t 
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want  post-mortems.  lint  J'Ou  interrupt  me, 
doctor  ; let  1110  see,  what  day  was  it  that  tho 
miller  died  ?” 

“ What  day  «h  it  ?”  sai  l a rou  >h  but  not. 
unpleasant  voice  from  tl  10  passage.  “ A day 
tliat  any  man  may  ho  proud  to  die  on — tho 
anniversary  of  October  the  twontv-first,  LSOo  ; 
the  day  tliat  \dmir;d  Viscount  Nelson  fell 
gloriously  in  the  arms  of  victory."  lb  re  the 
door  was  thrown  op.-n,  and  a w hito-headed 
old  man  with  a wooden  leg  stumped  into  tho 
room. 

“ I’.rivo,  Captain  Salter  I " cried  the  school- 
master : “wo  wore  sure,  however  foul  tho 
* 

weather  was,  that  you  would  not  fail  us.  Tho 
doctor  hero  has  eaten  nothing  but  a biscuit 
since  11  a.m.,  to  be  in  good  order  for  tho 
memorial  moss  to-night.  How  did  you  get 
here,  by  land  or  by  water  ?” 

“ Never  you  mind,  Mr,  Cat,” — an  abbrevia- 
tion of  cat-o’-niiie-tails, — “ I am  here  as  in 
duty  bound,  and  that’s  enough.  lint  1 say, 
where  are  your  manners,  messmates;  a stranger 
ill  the  room,  and  not  introduce  two  gentlemen 
to  each  other  !” 

“ There  needs  110  ceremony,”  said  Talbot, 
rising,  “ I am  111  the  service  like  yourself.” 

“ Land  or  water  1 ” inquired  tho  captain. 

“ Land,”  said  Talbot. 

“ Never  mind,”  rejoined  tho  captain,  with 
heartiness  ; “so  it’s  not  Marines,  give  us  your 
fist.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a most  auspicious 
event  ; it  is  the  twenty-first  of  October,  and 
here  are  the  two  services  represented  on  the 
occasion ; in  bumpers  ami  in  silence,  we  will 
this  night  drink  deeply  to  the  memory  of  onr 
admiral.  O11  this  day  Lord,  Nelson  died.” 
He  re  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  gazing  reverently 
upward,  as  it"  he  saw  nothing  betwixt  him  and 
tho  deep  blue  sky,  save  the  immortal  signal 
Muttering  ill  tho  sunshine,  ho  murmured, 

“ ‘ England  expects  that  every  man  wdl  do  his 
duty,’ — and  he  died  in  doing  it.”  The  old 
weather-beaten  face  marked  with  honourable 
scars,  tho  white  hair  streaming  from  his  tem- 
ples, and  tho  rapt  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, accorded  well  with  tho  occasion.  Tho 
company  regarded  him  in  silence  for  a moment 
and  then  burst  into  an  eiithusi  istio  cheer. 

“ Well,  done,  my  hearties  !”  said  the  captain, 
resuming  his  wonted  serenity;  “ well  done  !’’ 

A fine  old  fellow  of  seventy  years  and  up- 
wards was  Captain  Salter,  and  an  apt  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  navy,  and  of  the  ln-roes  of 
Trafalgar.  Time  had  not  dimmed  the  fire  of 
liis  eye,  or  impaired  in  any  groat  degree  his 
bodily  activity.  A Mapped  waistcoat  with  the 
anchor  button,  a rough  pea  jacket,  and  loose 
trousers,  constituted  his  dress.  A large  clasp 
knife,  suspended  from  lus  neck,  hung  at  his  t 


side  like  a dirk  ; in  li  is  hind  lie  arrii  I a gold- 
headed  cane,  which  had  been  taken  from  a 
KpanLdi  officer  at  tho  battle  (if  'I  nt'dgir,  and 
given  t>  him  by  One  of  the  sailors  when  lie 
was  a midshipman  of  tho  “Victory”  At 
Wnterlvi  di  the  captain  was  quite  the  genius 
loci.  A lieutenant  on  hdf-pai,  he  had  lived 
there  half  a century,  having  hcVrc*ly  quitted 
his  bachelor  quarters  in  the  snug  cottage 
above  the  river  since  lie  was  afloat.  I11  due 
season  he  went  upon  the  Hot  in  id  List  as  com- 
mander ; and  with  1 pension  for  the  loss  of  his 
leg,  and  his  moderate  half- pay,  he  was  able  to 
get  on  very  eomfortably  in  single  blessedness. 
One  of  the  few,  very  few  luirrre.s  now  left  to  us 
of  Trafalgar,  he  retained  in  his  village  life 
the  s imple  characteristics  of  the  sailor  of  tho 
olden  navy. 

As  lie  shook  the  rain  from  his  jacket,  ho 
said,  “ 1 do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  foul,  blus- 
tering weather  seems  to  me  to  become  this 
day  better  than  any  other  day  in  the  year. 
Long  ago,  on  such  a night,  many  a stout  slop 
and  fine  fellow’  went  down  together  ; that  was, 
after  the  battle  was  won,  when  wo  ought  to 
liavo  anchored.  Hark  ! there’s  a snutfier,”  jls 
the  heavy  gale  boomed  round  the  house  and 
roared  down  the  chimney  ; “excuse  me,  mess- 
mates, if  I keep  my  hat  on,  for  it  is  rather 
.squally  here  between  decks.” 

The  captain's  hat  was  a nondescript — some- 
thing between  a fore -and  aft  cock  and  a coster- 
monger’s tile.  It  had  a tarnished  gold  band 
round  it,  and  a long  leather  Map  attached  to 
the  back  part. 

“ I bis  hat,”  said  tho  captain  taking  it  off 
and  surveying  it,  “ has  seen  service,  gentle- 
men; many  a rough  gale  have  we  weithered 
together  ; it  was  knocked  over  by  a musket- 
ball  at  the  capture  of  the  Kivn’i,  71,  in  tho 
Gulf  of  Venice,  when  I lost  my  leg  dxiard 
the  Victorious,  and  i expect  it  is  rather  a 
qiioer  rig  now,  and  in  dock  so  often  that  iliero 
is  not  much  of  the  original  old  boy  left.  1 
keep  the  gold  bind  on  to  show  that  1 am  in 
the  service,  else  l might  be  taken  for  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  himself  wears  a castor  of  a similar 
kidney.  Mu-  tlap  behind  unships  in  fur 
weaiher,  ami  i s an  invention  of  my  own:  look 
out  for  s | u alls  when  I hoist  it,  that's  all,” 
and  he  el  qiped  it  firmly  011  Iih  head  again. 

“ It  is  quite  in  order  to-night,  captain,  that's 
certain,”  said  tho  schoolmaster  ; “it  is  a regu- 
lar foul-weather  signal,  and  beats  Fitzroy'S 
drum  by  a long  chalk.  II  irk  at  the  storm  ! ” 

A silence  now  ensued,  which  was  speedily 
broken  by  the  captain. 

“ \\  hat  mow,  are  we  all  --tcirni- struck, 
choked  dumb,  or  have  I boarded  you  in  a 
stink  pot  ? NS  hen  1 came  in  you  were  chatter- 
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ing  like  magpies,  ami  now  I fiiM  myself  in  a 
company  of  metkoily  parsons.  What  is  it  ? 
Has  anyone  gone  under  in  the  gale,  eh  l ” 

“ What  is  it  ’ said  the  schoolmaster,  re- 
peating the  captain  s words  ; “ why,  that  was 
just  the  question  when  you  burst  in  and  inter- 
rupted us  without  ceremony. ” 

“Brother,”  the  captain  replied,  “two  offi- 
cers representing  the  services  are  here  present, 
so  speak  respectful,  d’ye  hear.” 

“Captain,”  nterposed  Talbot,  “we  were 
talking  about  a murder  that  was  said  to  have 
taken  place  some  years  back,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  of  the  case.” 

“All  right,”  the  captain  graciously  replied  ; 
“ who  was  in  the  chair  when  I came  in  ? ” 

“Mr.  Birchbottom  it  was  that  spoke  last,” 
said  Talbot. 

“ Go  on  then,  Mr.  Cat  ; and  rnind  you  keep 
a straight  course,  my  lad,  or  I shall  overhaul 
you,  for  I know  a thing  or  two  about  that 
business,  which  took  place  the  twenty-first  of 
October,  1855,  the  anniversary  of  the  night 
when  Lord  Nelson  died, ’’here  he  touched  his 
hat.  “ Now  go  on.” 

The  schoolmaster  began  his  story  again. 
“ It  was  on  the  21st  of  October,  this  day  nine 
years,  that  it  blew  hard  with  a heavy  gale 
from  the  south.” 

“ South-south-west,”  interrupted  the  cap- 
tain, “ it’s  down  in  the  log.” 

“ South-south-west,  captain,  if  you  like, 
with  tremendous  rain,  awful  hurricane,  violent 
thunder,  and  terrific  lightning.” 

“Avast  !”  said  the  captain  ; “don’t  carry  on 
so  tall, — ditto  wind,  rain,  squalls,  thunder  and 
lightning.  Now  go  a-head  again,  Mr.  Cat.” 

“We  were  sitting  in  this  very  room,  gen- 
tlemen (a  remarkable  coincidence,  considering 
the  present  state  of  the  elements),  when  the 
captain,  being  in  the  chair  as  in  duty  bound 
on  this  special  day  of  all  other  days  in  the 
year,  rose  to  propose  the  memory  of  the  im- 
mortal hero.” 

“ Admiral  Viscount  Lord  Nelson,”  said  the 
captain. 

“Of  the  immortal  hero,”  repeated  the  school- 
master with  emphasis.  “We  drank  in  solemn 
silence  the  solemn  toast,  and  at  a solemn  mo- 
ment ; for,  as  if  in  accordance  with  our  reve- 
rential feeling  and  silent  respect,  the  storm 
suddenly  ceased  , the  heavy  gusts  that  had  all 
day  shaken  the  steeple  and  uprooted  the  sturdy 
oak,  paused  in  their  career  ; and  it  fell  a great 
calm.  As  we  stood,  our  glasses  still  in  our 
hands,  wondering  at  the  sudden  lull,  a wild, 
despairing,  half-shout,  half-shriek,  swept  into 
the  room ” 

“ It  was  the  cry  of  a drowning  man,”  inter- 
rupted the  captain.  “I  have  heard  a hundred 


such  cries,  and  I know  them  above  every  other 
hail.” 

Just  as  the  captain  uttered  these  words, 
a cry,  similar  to  the  one  described  by  the 
schoolmaster,  wailed  round  the  building. 
Talbot  started,  tbe  doctor  turned  pale  ; Birch- 
bottom, who  was  raising  his  glass  to  his  lips, 
paused  midway  , while  the  captain,  laying 
down  his  pipe,  clapped  both  his  hands  to  his 
mouth,  and  roared  with  the  voice  of  a Stentor, 

“ Ilillo — II oa — a-lioy  ! ” 

This  tremendous  invocation,  delivered  with 
full  force  of  lungs  and  at  true  nautical  pitch, 
was  instantly  answered  by  a scream  from  the 
passage,  and  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  land- 
lady, who,  fanning  herself  with  her  apron,  de- 
manded, “For  what  cause  the  captain  disturbed 
the  peace  of  a decent  inn  by  bellowing  and 
howling  as  if  the  house  was  coming  down. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  screaming  and  drown- 
ing outside,  but  when  people  disguised  in 
liquor  begins  scratching  and  terrifying  inside, 
it  is  high  time  to  call  the  constable  and  clear 
the  premises.” 

Now  the  captain  was  brave  as  a lion — with, 
only  one  exception ; the  female  sex  in  general, 
and  the  landlady  in  particular,  a comely  dame 
and  a dangerous,  of  forty  summers,  inspired 
him  with  an  extreme  dread. 

“She  is  a she-devil  of  a woman,  and  very 
comely,”  said  the  captain  aside;  “but  upon 
my  soul  she  carries  ou  too  strong  for  any  steer- 
age whatsoever.  “ Madame  Stockfish,”  he 
ejaculated,  trying  to  look  severe,  “ respect 
Her  Majesty’s  servants  here  present.” 

“Don’t  talk  to  me,  captain,  about  servants, 
— servants,  indeed  ! — a pretty  pass  things  are 
come  to  when  servants  are  to  be  respected.” 

“Woman!”  rejoined  the  captain,  goaded 
by  a desire  not  to  show  the  white  feather  be- 
fore the  company.  “ Woman  ! lie  down, 
d’ye  hear  ; a good  hail  like  that  will  comfort 
a poor  drowning  fellow,  and  maybe  keep  his 
head  above  water.” 

Here  the  hostler  rushed  in  ; “Drowning, 
say  you  ? — drowning  sure  enough  ! I did  But 
just  poke  my  head  over  the  barricade  to  see 
how  deep  the  water  was  outside  when  I heard 
the  cry  plainly  : it  came  from  the  island,  and 
the  voice  was  Cradock’s  ; the  bridge  is  washed 
away,  the  water  is  very  high  out  there,  and  I 
think  he  is  on  the  roof  of  his  cottage.” 

“ What  ! ” exclaimed  Talbot  starting  up, 
“ Cradock,  the  old  sluice-keeper  drowning  ; 
the  man  we  were  talking  of,  captain,  not  ten 
minutes  ago  | He  must  not  d town  and  we 
stand  by.  I came  here  on  purpose  to  see  this 
very  fellow.” 

“ You  are  right,”  said  the  captain,  “a  man 
must  not  go  under  and  we  looking  on,  upon 
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tho  twenty-first  of  October,  oh,  no.”  Hero 
ho  again  clappcul  his  hands  to  his  month  and 
shouted,  hut  this  time  in  a much  more  moderate 
key,  “ Volunteers  to  tho  rescue  ! ” rising  at 
tho  moment  and  making  to  the  door. 

“ Volunteers,  indeed  ! ” exclaimed  tho  land- 
lady, throwing  herself  in  the  way  to  dispute 
the  passage  ; “ not  one  man  shall  stir  from 
this  house  to-night,  I can  tell  you.  What,  are 
you  going  to  be  drowned  yourself,  and  to 
drown  the  whole  company  along  with  you,  on 
account  of  a \ ill. do  who  ought  to  have  been 
hung  long  ago,  and  the  road  running  yards 
deep  in  water  ! ” Here  she  sank  down 
with  strong  hysterical  threateiiings,  sobbing, 
“ What  is  to  become  of  tho  Beetle  if  the 
regular  customers  are  to  be  enticed  out  by  this 
dreadful  sea  ossifer,  and  all  swallowed  up  to- 
gether I” 

At  this  crisis,  when  the  captain  was  sum- 
moning lip  his  utmost  resolution  to  charge  by 
tho  landlady  and  escape,  loud  cries  were  heard 
from  the  passage,  followed  by  a rushing  sound 
as  of  many  waters,  and  a foaming  torrent 
burst  into  tho  room.  All  was  instantly  con- 
fusion : the  cold  water  speedily  aroused  tho 
landlady,  who,  grasping  the  captain  round  tho 
waist,  screamed  with  her  utmost  might  ; the 
schoolmaster  leaped  upon  the  table  ; the  doc- 
tor climbed  upon  the  chimney-piece,  where  he 
maintained  a precarious  seat,  and  looked  down 
n blank  dismay  on  tho  giddy  tlood  leaping 
and  rushing  round  the  apartment.  The  cap- 
tain, embarrassed  with  the  landlady,  who  clung 
to  him  with  extraordinary  tenacity,  cried  out, 
“ What  am  I to  do  with  this  she-devil  i”  and 
raising  her  in  his  arms  by  main  force,  boro 
her  yelling  into  the  passage,  and  deposited  In  r 
upon  the  stairs  out  of  the  reach  of  tho  Hood  ; 
then,  showing  himself  for  a moment  at  the 
door  up  to  his  knees  in  water,  ho  beckoned 
gravely  to  Talbot.  "Now,  brother,  now  is 
our  tune,  tho  barricade  is  down,  let  us  be  oil' 
to  the  fisherman's  hut,  or  that  fury  of  a land- 
lady will  be  upon  ns, — follow  me.” 

Talbot  splashed  out  of  the  room  after  the 
captain.  When  they  wore  gone,  the  unfortu- 
nate doctor,  whose  seat  was  not  more  than 
four  or  five  inches  in  width,  and  whose  posture 
was  acutely  painful,  ejaculated,  “ Schoolmaster, 
this  is  dreadful  ; I cannot  bear  it  ; and  are  you 
going  to  leave  me  to  drown  here  alone  ? Oh, 
stay  for  me,  1 will  come  down  and  aa.dtt  you, 
schoolmaster,  if  you  will  wait  one  minute  only  : 
and  pray  hear  me.  If  I should  be  submerged 
(which  Clod  forbid  !)  there  are  printed  instruc- 
tions for  tho  recovery  of  the  apparently 
drowned  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  my  waist- 
coat ; mind,  lose  no  time  in  the  application 
of  the  means,  aud  above  all  do  not  hold  me 
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up  by  tho  heels.”  \\  itk  these  words  he  quitted 
his  post  of  vantage  on  tho  chimney- pi  ec*,  and 
with  a loud  Hijuall  Hlid  into  the  water,  gasping, 

“ H dl,  it  is  excessively  col  l to  my  legs  and 
thighs.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  help  me  ! 1 am 

in  very  deep  water  already.” 

“ Do  come  along,”  replied  the  other,  we 
shall  have  to  dive  through  the  duor,  or  stay 
here  to  he  drowned  like  mice  in  a trap,  if  you 
go  on  chattering  in  this  way  n 

( To  l<  con  fin  tuti.) 

LEONARDO  DA  \ l.NCl. 

Ir  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours  has  one 
peculiarity  inure  marked  than  any  other,  it 
is  tho  capacity  for  strenuous  and  continuous 
exertion  displayed  by  its  great  men.  We  live 
in  an  age  of  work.  In  every  department  of 
science,  of  art,  of  literature,  there  are  men 
who  labour  like  giants,  putting  their  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  never  looking  hack  till  Nature 
revenges  lier  over-taxed  energies  by  failing 
health  and  premature  decay  . K ay,  oven 
Nature  herself  sometimes  seems  inclined  to 
forego  her  claims  as  in  the  case  of  our  gallant 
old  Premier,  who,  at  nearly  eighty-one,  has 
earned  for  himself  the  title  of  “ Youn,' 
Palmerston.”  Everywhere  there  is  compe- 
tition, and  tho  least  slackening  in  the  pace 
implies  defeat.  Fresh  triumphs  in  science 
crowd  upon  each  other’s  heels.  Scarcely  has 
one  discovery  astonished  the  world,  before 
another,  equally  marvellous,  appears,  and 
drives  its  predecessor  into  ihe  realm  of  every- 
day life.  Railways,  telegraphs,  photographs, 
turn  by  turn,  demand  the  public  attention. 
Literature  advances  with  gigantic  strides.  In 
the  one  department  of  weekly  ami  monthly 
mag  mines,  tiie  issue  has  increased  from  4<)U,0(H) 
in  1831,  lo  li/.i-ldjUOO  in  lMiJ.  L5ui  from 
the  very  fact  that  every  step  in  discovery 
is  known  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  husy 
minds,  and  discussed  from  every  point  of 
view  by  eager  tongues,  it  is  ditlicnlt  to  define 
the  advance  made  by  anv  individual  discoverer  ; 
and  generally  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  such  a man  improved  so  much  upon  the 
idea  of  some  other,  as  to  make  it  virtually  his 
own.  1 lie  curious  phenomenon  of  simulta- 
neous discovery  is  constantly  appearing.  It 
u hard  tor  a man  to  make  any  great  mark 
upon  the  world.  Hero-worship  is  aii  but  ex- 
tinct. \N  e prefer  to  speak  of  “ the  spirit  of 
the  ago,  and  to  believe  that  our  greatest 
men  are,  after  all,  not  so  very  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest.  lint  in  hy-gone  limes  tilings 
seem,  at  tirst  sight,  to  have  been  wry  ilif. 
f.  rent  In  history  the  figure  of  a hero  stands 
out — lie  ftiid  bis  work — ui.-tiuct  from  all  bis 
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surroundings.  The  discoveries  lie  made,  the  1 Ms  master,  Andrea  del  Varocchio,  as  to  make 


deeds  he  performed,  or  the  light  he  shed  upon 
the  world,  seem  to  belong  to  him,  and  to  him 
alone.  Probably  the  greater  dilliculty  of  com- 
munication three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
absence  of  periodical  literature  and  of  general 
cultivation,  did  really  tend  to  produce  a more 
marked  distinction  than  is  possible  now,  be- 
tween intellects  of  the  highest  and  the  average 
order.  But  it  is  probable,  too,  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  greatly  exaggerated  in  our  estima- 
tion, by  furgetting  that  we  are  looking  back 
upon  a scene,  whence  the  rush  and  stir  of 
thought  and  passion  have  long  since  died  out. 
The  lesser  lights  of  the  age  are  forgotten,  and 
time  has  pronounced  the  verdict  of  immor- 
tality upon  those  who  remain. 

These  remarks  apply  specially  to  the  man 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
In  his  life-time,  though  his  fame  was  great,  the 
Italian  world  had  probably  but  a very  faint  idea 
of  what  a magnificent  genius  wras  iu  its  midst. 
Indeed  it  seems  likely  that  many  of  his  won- 
derful designs  were  never  communicated  at 
all  to  those  with  whom  he  mixed.  Most  of 
his  MSS.  were  written  from  right  to  left, 
and  were  consequently  not  decipherable,  ex- 
cept by  the  aid  of  a mirror ; and  as,  neverthe- 
less, he  could  and  did  also  write  in  the  usual 
way,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  many  of 
the  papers  in  that  crabbed  hand  were  intended 
only  as  memoranda  for  his  own  use,  as  jot- 
tings dow'n  of  the  workings  of  an  ever-active 
and  brilliant  mind.  Only  scanty  materials  are 
known  to  exist,  out  of  which  to  form  anything 
like;  a biography  of  Leonardo  da  Yinei,  but 
much  is  known  of  his  genius  and  his  work, 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  look  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  illustuous  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  try  to  catch  something  like  a true 
glimpse  of  him.  Every  one  knows  of  the 
fame  of  Leonardo  da  Yinei  as  a painter,  and 
has  heard  or  read  criticisms  upon  those  pic- 
tures, or  fragments  of  pictures,  that  remain  to 
us  from  liis  hand.  In  his  lifetime  his  chief 
claims  to  renown  were  thought  to  rest  upon 
them,  and  though  that  might  in  part  be 
caused,  as  hinted  above,  by  some  of  his  most 
remarkable  discoveries  slumbering  peacefully 
in  his  desk,  yet  they  were  certainly  unequalled 
iu  their  day  ; and  if  they  were  afterwards  sur- 
passed by  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  it  was  by  following  the  way  pointed 
out  by  the  great  master. 

A native  of  Vinci,  near  “Florence  thebeau- 
1 tiful,” Leonardo’s  eyes  must  have  opened  upon  a 
most  lovely  world.  Little  is  known  of  his  child- 
hood, but  his  genius  must  have  been  of  early 
gro  vtli,  for:  when  a mere  boy,  he  so  excelled 


that  painter,  in  a fit  of  disgust  at  his  own  in- 
feriority, determine  never  to  touch  colours 
again, — a resolution  which  ho  faithfully  kept. 
Happily  for  himself,  however,  Leonardo  was 
not  forced  by  poverty  into  premature  exertion. 
It  was  probably  to  the  years  of  study  in  youth 
and  early  manhood  that  he  owed  the  utter 
absence  of  einsKitlfjke.it , that  always  so  remark- 
ably distinguished  him.  He  worked  hard,  aud 
in  many  directions.  Sometimes  natural  history 
anil  botany,  sometimes  astronomy,  sometimes 
arithmetic,  and  sometimes  music  was  the  pas- 
sion of  the  moment.  What  mattered  the  occu- 
pation, so  that  the  young  mind  had  time  and 
space  to  attain  its  full  growth  without  pressure 
or  forcing } He  earned  money,  however,  during 
his  youth,  probably  by  painting  ; for  we  find 
him  with  a numerous  retinuo  of  servants,  and 
iu  possession  of  spirited  horses,  which  he  ex- 
celled in  riding,  and  for  which  his  father, 
notary  to  the  Signoria  of  Florence,  could  not 
have  afforded  to  pay.  He  delighted  in  society, 
and  society  in  him  ; and  his  contemporaries, 
very  likely,  thought  him  rather  idle  than 
otherwise.  Hot  that  he  could  ever  be  accused 
of  neglecting  his  special  art, — painting.  He 
would  follow  for  a day  a person  with  some 
peculiarity  of  appe  trance,  in  order  to  draw  it 
afterwards  from  memory;  or  stand  by  during 
an  execution  to  catch  the  expression  of  the 
criminal’s  countenance  in  his  last  moments. 
Another  of  his  ways  of  obtaining  models  is 
both  characteristic  and  humorous.  He  used 
to  invite  the  “ contadini,”  and  people  of  the 
lower  orders,  to  supper,  and  amuse  them  during 
the  meal  with  irresistible  stories,  afterwards 
drawing  their  grimaces  during  the  paroxysms 
of  laughter,  and  exciting  fresh  merriment  by 
showing  the  caricatures  to  the  company.  In- 
deed, Leonardo  always  possessed  in  perfection 
the  quality  most  essential  in  a painter — a 
true,  reverent  love  of  Nature  in  all  her  forms. 
No  object  was,  to  bis  mind,  too  small  or  too 
contemptible  to  be  deserving  of  earnest  study 
and  patient  imitation.  There  is  a story  of  his 

having  on  one  occasion  carried  into  a room, 

. ’ 
which  no  one  but  himself  entered,  a number  of 

hedgehogs,  bats,  serpents,  locusts,  &c.,  in  order 
to  combine  their  shapes  into  that  of  a monster 
or  dragon,  which  lie  wished  to  represent. 
“At  this,”  says  Vasari,  “he  laboured  until 
the  odours  arising  from  all  those  dead  animals  . 
filled  the  room  with  a mortal  fietor,  to  which 
the  zeal  of  Leonardo,  and  the  love  which  he 
bore  to  art,  rendered  him  insensible  or  in- 
different.” When  one  thinks  of  him  thus, 
surrounded  by  the  dead  bodies  of  loathsome 
creatures,  and  bending  over  his  work,  regard- 
, less  of  that  “mortal  fsetor,”  one  ceases  to 
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wonder  at  his  success  in  art.  Upon  this  same 
picture  hang*  another  tale.  It  was  painted 
upon  a fig- wood  shield,  which  had  been  . n- 
thmtod  to  Leonardo’s  fatlier,  Piero  da  Vinci, 
by  u peasant  on  his  estate,  that  KonSvfhinjl 
might  he  painted  upon  it  at  Florence. 
Leonardo  was  persuaded  to  uni.  it  ike  t ho 
work  ; but  when  the  dragon  was  completed, 
and  the  picture',  bring  delivered  to  twr  Piero, 
proved  to  be  of  extraordinary  merit,  the  wily 
Florentine  sold  it  on  bis  own  accounts,  an  l 
“ silently  bought  from  a merchant  ’’  another 
.shield,  on  which  some  obscure  artist  bad 
painted  a heart  transfixed  with  an  arrow.  Thi| 
was  sent  to  the  deluded  peasant,  who  “ con- 
sidered himself  obliged  ” to  Ser  Piero  for  it  to 
the  last  day  of  his  lde. 

Hut  our  present  concern  is  not  with  Leon- 
ardo’s pictures.  besides  them,  there  are  in  ex- 
istence numerous  drawings  and  designs  of  his, 
in  winch  every  stroke  is  a marvel.  Always 
ready  with  his  pencil,  he  used  it  on  every  oc- 
casion to  illustrate  those  wonderful  intuitions 
which,  says  Mr.  ELallam,  according  at  least 
to  our  common  estimate  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  are  more  like  revelations  of  physical 
truths  vouchsafed  to  a single  mind,  than  the 
sui>erstnicture  of  its  reasoning  upon  any  es- 
tablislred  basis.”  As  an  example,  here  is  one 
of  these  illustrations  given  in  a work  used  till 
very  lately  at  the  School  of  Musketry’  at 
Iiythe,  ami  known  to  the  initiated  by  the 
name  of  the  “ Frown  Kook.”  U lirst  sight 
the  ilrawing  does  nut  appear  to  be  of  any 
great  importance. 


l>ut  in  tho  class-book  in  question,  whero 
Leonardo  is  described  as  “a  celebrated  Italian 
mathematician, ” it  is  explained  to  he  his  sole 
answer  to  tho  self-proposed  question,  “ If  a 
bombard  throws  various  distances  with  various 
elevations,  in  what  part  of  its  range  will  be 
tho  greatest  angle  of  elevation  I " In  his  re 
ply  he  recognises  the  fact  that  i he  trajectory 
is»  a curve  throughout  its  length  ; secondly, 

1 uat  a shot  fl roil  perpendicularly  will  not  fall 
again  on  the  spot  whence  it  was  fired.  Simple 
a.-  they  may’  seem,  these  two  propositions 
recognise  tho  force  of  gravity,  resistance  of 
the  air,  and  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  — 
sufficiently  remarkable  indeed,  considering  that 
neither  t.alilco  nor  Sir  Isaac  .Newton  were  at 
that  tune  bom  0r  thought  of ! 


The  activity  of  Leonard  o'*  mind  w is  at  all 
time*  incredible.  In  a single  collection  ..f  la* 
MSS.,  called,  from  its  si/..,  ‘■Atlantic,”  there 
are  about  1,7W  different  drawing  . It  is  that 
book  which  Napoleon,  when  tffe  French  t.jok 
pos  session  of  Milan,  curried,  v ith  Petrarch’s 
“ \ irgil,”  to  his  hotel,  allowing  no  one  to 
touch  them,  and  . xelai  inng  in  triumph, 
“ thirst  i sumo  tmVi/”  Tile  C»J  r .1  tlitn- 
fiVo”  formed  only  one  folio  volume,  in  a series 
of  thirteen,  of  I/tonardo’s  drawings  and 
writings,  ami  it  is  the  only  one  tint  was 
returned  from  Paris  to  its  rightful  owners, 
i here  was  scarcely  a depart’d  lit  of  human 
knowledge  in  which,  at,  some  t.me  or  other  of 
his  life,  Leonardo  had  not  made  remarkable 
progress.  lie  was  a distinguish,  d anatomist  : 
his  anatomical  drawings  were  alluded  to  with 
admiration  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  m 17M, 
and  aro  indeed  mod  ds  of  induifry  and  genius, 
lie  filled  a book  with  drawings,  outlined  with 
the  pen,  all  cop  ids  of  bodies  di-<ectod  by  him- 
self. “ In  this  book  lie  set  forth  the  entire 
structure,  arrangement,  and  disposition  of  the 
bones,  to  which  lie  afterwards  added  all  the 
nerves  in  their  due  order,  an  1 next  supplied 
the  muscles.”  Of  each  part  he  wrote  an  ex- 
planation witli  his  own  hand.  These  studies 
were  probably  undcitakeii  by  Leonardo  simply 
in  the  uiterests  of  his  art,  fur  lie  held  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  essential 
in  a painter.  The  theory  i-  common;  but 
what  other  painter  ever  carried  the  practice  to 
such  lengths  ? 

When  between  thirty’  and  forty’  years  of  age, 
Leonardo  made  up  hi s mind  to  leave  his  native 
Florence,  and  seek  employment  at  the  court 
of  Ludovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan  ; a prince, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  f.mlt-,  always 
ready  to  give  generous  . ncouragunent  to 
talent.  The  letter  which  Ix-onardo  wrote  to 
secure  liis  favour  has  been  preserved,  and 
really  reads  more  like  the  proposal  of  an  en 
chunter  in  the  Arabian  'Nights,  than  the  sober 
offer  of  a human  being’s  s.  rvices.  We  .quote 
a portion  : — 

“ In  case  of  a siege,  I cun  remove  the  water 
from  the  ditches. 

“ If  through  tho  height  of  the  fortifications 
or  the  strength  of  the  position  of  any  place  it 
cannot  be  effectually  bombarded,  I have  means 
of  destroying  my  such  fortius*,  provided  it  be 
not  built  upon  stone. 

‘‘  I can  arrive  at  any  (place)  by  mi  ans  of 
excavations,  and  crooked  and  narrow  ways, 
made  without  any’  noise,  even  where  it  is 
required  to  pn-s  under  ditches  or  a rivrr. 

“ I can  construct  lit  machines  of  otfence  for 
any’  emergency  whatever. 
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(i  I can  make  vessels  that  shall  bo  bomb-  lovers,  some  feet  higher  than  it  now  stands, 
proof.  and  thus  supply  the  deficient  elevation.  Tho 

“Jn  times  of  peace,  as  well  as  any  other,  scheme  was  condemned  as  chimerical  ; but  it 
I can  make  designs  of  buildings  for  public  and  was  perhaps  not  so  impossible,  for  in  our  day 
for  private  purposes  ; I can  also  convey  water  the  Sunderland  Light  House  has  been  success- 
from  one  place  to  another.  fully  lifted  from  its  foundations,  and  removed 

“I  will  also  undertake  any  work  in  sculp-  to  a distance  of  several  yards, 
ture,  in  marble,  in  bronze,  or  m terra-cotta  ; Another  of  Leonardo’s  schemes  was  to  form 
likewise,  in  painting  1 can  do  what  can  be  the  Arno  into  a navigable  canal  as  far  as  Pisa  ; 
done  as  well  as  any  man,  be  he  who  he  may.”  this  work  was  executed  about  200  years  later 

by  Vincenzio  Viviani ; while  to  Leonardo  him- 
Nor  were  Leonardo’s  empty  boasts.  One  self  belongs  the  credit  of  having  made  the 
of  his  projects  was  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  canal  of  Martesana  navigable  from  Trezzo  to 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  by  means  of  immense  Milan,  a distance  of  nearly  200  miles. 


Sue  page  205. 


Being  invited  with  great  honour  to  Milan,  only  a small  part  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
probably  in  answer  to  his  letter,  Leonardo  this  untiring  genius.  Besides  many  others, 
repaired  thither,  and  at  once  found  himself  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  on 
plunged  into  a new  round  of  duties  and  plea-  the  avails  of  the  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
sures.  It  is  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  attempt  delle  Grazie,  was  undertaken  at  this  time,  and, 
to  give  the  reader  any  adequate  idea  of  the  while  engaged  on  it,  he  painted  the  portraits 
life  of  ceaseless  activity  he  must  have  led.  of  Ludovico  and  his  eldest  son,  and  prepared 
Probably  his  most  ostensible  business  was  the  the  mould  for  the  enormous  equestrian  statue 
foundation  and  direction  of  the  academy  which  of  Francesco  Sf<  »rza,  the  casting  of  which  in 
bore  his  name,  and  which  was  established  by  bronze  had,  much  to  the  sculptor’s  chagrin,  to 
the  duke,  for  the  ■ advancement  of  literature  be  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds.  His  studies 
and  art.  Several  MSS.  vols.  of  Leonardo’s  in  anatomy  must  have  occupied  a large  portion 
writings  are  still  in  existence,  which  are  sup-  of  his  leisure  ; and  in  the  midst  of  his  multi- 
posed  to  have  been  composed  for  the  behoof  farious  occupations  he  found  time  to  assist  his 
of  his  pupils  and  colleagues.  But  this  was  friends.  Paciolo,  the  author  of  a treatise  on 
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architecture,  persuaded  him  to  draw  all  the  conceived  the  idea  of  a bhrutnctcr,  ami  also  of 
geometrical  figure*  for  it,  which  art)  described  a diving  apparatus  , and,  mop  remarkable  still, 
as  the  work  of  “ that  most  worthy  painter,  there  is  found  among  las  wrilirtg*  the  design 
architect,  musician,  and  universally  endowed  for  a steam-gun. 

Leonardo  da  \ ruei  ’ Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  tint  I/-onArdo’s 

His  remarkable  discoveries  m mechanics  time  at  Mdan  was  far  from  being  devoted  ex- 
awl  hydraulics  anticipated  tlioso  of  a great  clusivoly  to  study  It  collecting  all  that  lie 
number  of  illustrious  men  in  more  recent  accomplished,  one  won 1 1 fancy  him  a plnlo- 
times.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  affix  soplier  ami  recluse,  devoting  all  his  energies  to 
dates  to  them  all  ; but  some  of  them,  at  least,  his  work,  properly  so  called.  Looking  back 
probably  belonged  to  this  period  of  his  life,  across  two  centuries  and  a-li  ilf,  to  the  world  in 
Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  a scientific  list,  which  the  real  Leonardo  had  his  being,  wo 
we  may  just  mention  that  lift  invented  the  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  i most  brilliant 
smoke  jack,  described  the  camera  obscura,  court.  Gay  jests  and  merriment  lloat  in  the 
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air,  tho  sound  of  joyous  laughter  greets  our 
oar.  Tho  soul  of  it  all  is  Leonardo,  tho 
prime  loader  and  director  of  tho  revelry,  ad- 
mired, courted,  flattered  by  all.  His  beauty 
turns  all  heads,  his  eloquence  wins  all  hearts. 
Ho  seems  to  have  acted  as  a sort  of  master  of 
tho  ceremonies  to  Ludovico,  and  in  that  capa- 
city displayed  his  wonted  talent.  Fancy,  by 
way  of  a surprise  at  a marriage  fete,  |‘h  moving 
representation  of  tho  planets,  which,  as  they 
approached  the  royal  party  in  their  evolutions, 
opened  of  themselves,  and  discovered  a person 
dressed  to  represent  tho  deity  attributed  to 
each  planet ! ” There  was  indeed  nothing 
th.it  Leonardo  could  not  turn  his  hand  to. 


Ho  would  assist  at  Lu  lovico's  councils,  amnso 
him  with  music  mi  l singing,  ornament  his 
palace,  arrange  his  wife’s  funeral,  or  pa  nt  his 
mistresses, — all  with  tho  same  ready’  fiedity 
and  complete  success. 

But  the  hippy  days  at  Milan  were  destined 
to  come  to  an  untimely  end.  I’lio  French, 
under  Louis  XII.,  took  possession  of  the  city, 
and  Ludouco  flod.  Leonardo  lingered  near 
Milan  until  his  master’s  last  struggle  for 
power  had  ended  in  irretrievable  defeat,  and 
then  returned  sadly’  to  Florence,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  afresh  to  painting.  Hut  a life 
of  luxury  had  perhaps  unfitted  him  for  the 
prudent  economy  of  a republic.  lie  undertook 
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the  office  of  surveyor  and  engineer-general  to 
the  Duca  Valentino,  a prince  of  the  house  of 
Borgia,  and  travelled  through  Italy  in  that 
capacity  for  about  two  years.  But  the  golden 
age  of  Leonardo’s  life  was  past.  Several 
times  before  his  death  lie  returned  to  Florence, 
but  never  to  remain.  About  150.7  he  accepted 
au  appointment  at  Milan  from  Louis  Nil.,  but 
his  salary  was  badly  paid,  and  the  restoration  of 
Ludovico’s  eldest  son  did  not  improve  his  pro- 
spects. Poveity  began  to  threaten  him;  he  was 
almost  unable  to  procure  a subsistence  by  his 
profession,  and  the  property  he  had  acquired 
was  probably  of  little  value  during  this  tiuie 
of  turmoil.  After  again  visiting  Florence,  he 
proceeded  to  Borne  in  the  household  of  the 
Pope’s  brother,  Giuliano  de  Medici.  But  he 
was  too  old  to  accommodate  himself  to  a changed 
life.  The  happy  adaptability  of  his  youth  had 
gone  from  him.  He  had  grown  ill  and  feeble, 
and  he  bitterly  felt  that  the  genius  of  younger 
painters  was  beginning  to  eclipse  his  own.  He 
painted  one  or  two  pictures,  however,  and  for 
the  rest  amused  himself  as  he  best  could. 
He  .made  wax  figures  of  animals  to  please  the 
Pope  ; he  occupied  himself  with  mirrors  and 
optical  instruments  ; he  made  eyes,  horns, 
and  a beard  for  a tame  lizard,  which  he  further 
adorned  by  a pah’  of  wings  containing  quick- 
silver, so  that  they  fluttered  when  the  animal 
walked,  and  “numbers  of  these  follies  in 
various  kinds.”  But  it  would  not  do. 
Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo  were  at  Borne  ; 
and  though  Leonardo  in  his  old  age  conde- 
scended to  imitate  the  style  of  the  former,  the 
consciousness  that  his  day  was  over  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  His  readiness  to  take 
offence  increased,  and  on  the  repetition  to  him 
of  a hasty  speech  of  Leo  X.,  he  immediately 
determined  to  leave  Borne.  A few  brief  \Vor- is 
will  now  bring  his  life  to  a close.  lie  offered 
his  services  to  Francis  I.,  then  in  Italy,  was 
gladly  welcomed  by  him,  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  return  to  Paris.  Leonardo  lingered 
in  France  for  about  three  years.  He  was 
appointed  painter  to  the  court,  but  he  did 
little  or  nothing,  and  the  king  himself  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  begin  the  colouring  of 
his  cartoon  of  Santa  Anna  which  had  been 
brought  from  Italy.  Another  king,  mightier 
than  any  earthly  monarch  was  at  hand,  and 
would  not  brook  delay.  Leonardo  died  in 
1519,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  said 
to  have  breathed  his  last  at  Fontainebleau  in 
the  arms  of  Francis  I. 

If  there  ever  was  a man  who  could  convert 
one  to  the  doctrine  that  mere  accident  deter- 
mines the  special  career  of  a true  genius  — 
that  Shakspere  and  Napoleon  might,  had  cir- 
cumstances allowed,  have  changed  places — 


that  man  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Indeed, 
the  instability  with  which  he  is  reproached 
arose  principally  from  the  wonderful  mobility 
of  his  genius,  which  was  always  impelling  him 
to  some  new  achievement.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  his  pictures  remained  unfinished  ; but 
this  was  caused  partly  by  his  inability  to 
satisfy  his  own  brilliant  imagination,  and 
partly  by  his  numerous  chemical  experiments 
in  colours  aud  varnishes,  which,  when  unsuc- 
cessful, often  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 
paintings  on  which  he  tried  them.  It  is  even 
said,  though  the  truth  of  the  story  is  disputed, 
that  in  the  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  he  de- 
liberately left  the  head  of  Jesus  unfinished, 
owning  himself  unable,  after  lavishing  his  ut- 
most power  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
Apostles,  to  produce  a head,  sufficiently  sur- 
passing theirs  in  dignity  and  beauty  to  be 
worthy  to  be  accounted  that  of  their  Master. 
Indeed,  indolence  was  never  one  of  Leonardo's 
faults.  He  became  passionately  jealous  as  he 
grew  old,  especially  of  the  rising  fame  of 
Michael  Angelo,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
driven  out  of  Florence,  His  irritable  sensi- 
bility went  with  him  through  life,  and  lost 
him  many  friends  ; and  in  his  youth  he  led  a 
gay  life,  and  was  rather  too  foiid  of  dress  and 
splendour.  But  on  the  whole  his  private 
character  was  a noble  one.  During  the  years 
spent  in  the  dissolute  court  of  Ludovico  Sforza, 
his  own  life  was  singularly  free  from  reproach. 
Even  his  pictures  bear  witness  for  him.  He 
seldom  painted  undraped  figures,  and  when- 
ever he  did,  the  attitudes  were  pure  and 
modest,  as  in  the  Leda,  mentioned  by  Lo- 
mazzo,  where  the  eyes  are  cast  down  from 
shame.  Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  hard- 
hearted. He  loved  animals,  delighting  spe- 
cially in  restoring  birds  to  liberty  ; he  wTas 
much  attached  to  his  friends,  particularly  to 
Paeiolo,  to  Salai,  a youth  half-pupil,  half-ser- 
vant, who  remained  with  him  till  his  death, 
and  to  Franoesco  da  Melzo,  whom  lie  loved  as 
a child,  and  left  executor  to  his  will ; and  who, 
in  Vasari’s  time  was  “a  handsome  and  amiable 
old  man,”  treasuring  up  Leonardo’s  drawings 
and  his  portrait  as  precious  relics.  The  gene- 
rosity of  Leonardo’s  disposition  carried  him  to 
the  verge  of  extravagance.  He  gave  shelter 
and  hospitality  to  “every  friend,  rich  or  poor, 
provided  only  that  he  were  distinguished  by 
talent  or  excellence.”  His  works  adorned 
alike  the  cottages  and  palaces  of  his  native 
laud,  and  Vasari  speaks  of  the  “ grace  beyond 
expression  which  was  rendered  manifest  with- 
out thought  or  effort  in  every  act  and  deed.” 
And  this  was  the  man  who,  in  the  evening  of 
his  life,  was  forced  by  ingratitude  to  seek  a 
home  at  a distance  from  the  country  to  which 
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he  hail  devoted  lii.s  prime  ! Italy,  dazzled  by 
the  new  glories  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
forgot  or  neglected  this  greatest  of  her  chil- 
dren in  his  ago  and  weakness.  lie  was  left 
to  maku  his  gravu  among  strangers,  and  to  bo 
another  witness  to  the  truth  of  tiiit  mournful 
proverb,  “ 11  n'y  a rien  qui  bn'ile  si  vito 
quo  du  laurior  sec.” 

Thu  w liter’s  thoughts  have  been  directed  to 
this  subject  by  an  able  and  interesting  letter 
by  Mr.  Major,  upon  a Mappemondo  by  Leo- 
nardo da  \ inci,*  which  Iris  been  recently 
printed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  this 
map,  of  which  a cop),  reduced  in  size,  is  given 
above,  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collection  at 
M indsor,  and  a .short  notice  of  it  may  litly 
conclude  this  paper.  It  is  in  tho  writing  of 
Leonardo  da  \ nci,  and  is  supposed  to  lie  a 
copy  made  by  him  from  tho  work  of  another, 
not  iinprobibly  Amerigo  Vespucci, . with  whom 
ho  was  acquainted.  Tho  map  is  divided  into 
eight  equilateral  triangles,  each  (in  the  original) 
exactly  live  inches  in  diameter,  and  forming 
tho  eighth  part  of  a supposed  globe.  There 
are  no  meridians  or  parallels  of  latitude  ; the 
map  having  been  apparently  intended  as  a 
picture  of  the  discoveries  ulrea  iy  made,  rather 
than  as  a guide  to  navigators.  Thu  points  of 
greatest  interest  are — 1st,  that  it  is  the  earliest 
map  on  which  tho  name  of  America  is  in- 
scribed ; Ludly,  that  it  is  tho  earliest  on  which 
tho  western  coasts  of  America  ar  e severed  from 
Asia  ; 3rdly,  that  it  is  the  only  map,  anterior 
to  the  discovery  of  tho  Straits  of  Magellan, 
which  contains  any  indication  of  the  supposed 
existence  of  a great  southern  continent,  though 
subsequently  to  tho  discovery  of  these  straits 
Terra  del  Fuego  was  represented  as  stretching 
indefinitely  southwards. 

It  will  lie  seen  that  tile  outlines  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  are  laid  down  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  China  is  represented  as  Cathay,  and 
in  the  South  Soas,  Sumatra  and  tho  Suuda 
Islands  are  indicated,  lint  not  named.  Almost 
the  only  internal  feature  of  \frioa  is  tho  Nile, 
and  tho  two  lakes  from  which  it  was  supposed 
to  take  its  rise,  which  are  represented  as  nearer 
tho  Cape  of  Good  Hop©  than  the  Equator. 
Lut  tho  coasts  of  these  countries  were  then 
comparatively  woll  known,  aud  tho  map  is  of 
more  interest  in  its  bearing  on  tho  progress  of 
American  discovery.  Newfoundland  an  1 1 lo- 
rida  are  all  that  is  indicated  of  North  Ameriei, 
and  are  both  represented  as  islands,  the  former 
being  callod  Raealar,  from  Eaoalaos,  tho  1 ta-quo 
non!  for  cod-fish,  testifying  to  the  enterprise 
ot  tho  Lasquo  race,  who  at  this  day  emigrate 

* Memoir  mi  it  MapjM^nonfli.',  bv  l,  in  ml  > .1  ; Vinci." 
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more  readily  than  any  oth-  r subjects  of  Lotuis 
Napoleon,  though  they  now  go  chiefly  to  South 
America.  In  laiou  irdo  di  \ iiici’s  man  wu 
first  see  Cuba  represented  at  an  Elan  1,  for 
Columbus  had  died  in  the  belief,  not  Only  that 
the  newly  found  continent  was  part  of  Asia, 
lint  that  Cuba  was  part  of  .Japan,  or  tiro 
Zipauga  of  M ireo  Polo.  Isabella  is  evidently 
intended  for  St.  Domingo.  There  are  no  in- 
dications of  Central  \ imrica  except  the  shores 
of  Honduras,  and  tile  coa-t  line  of  South 
A meric  i is  erroneously  continued  from  tho 
Canibean  Sea  to  the  Pacific,  showing  that  tho 
date  of  tlie  map  is  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Pacific  by  Vasco  NTiuez  du  P.alboa, 
September  L’.itli,  loin.  Tilt  earliest  known 
map  containing  a similar  indication  is  one  by 
dohan  Schooner,  print'd  in  lbL’t),  but  this 
gives  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  must  therefore  be  a later  production. 
Thus  the  date  of  Leonardo's  map  must  bo 
between  lb  13- — 151‘J,  and  is  probably  lol  l, 
live  years  before  the  death  of  its  illustrious 
transcriber.  Winifuko  Roiunson. 


A DAY  AT  ST.  Ill  I AD  EG  CN  DE'S. 

If  any  of  our  readers  chance  to  bo  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Dover  or  Canterbury,  and 
wish  to  visit  some  noble  ruins,  less  easily  ac- 
cessible hitherto,  and  therefore  less  widely 
known  than  those  of  I'intein  or  Chepstow,  let 
him  betake  him-elf  to  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  office,  and  take  his  ticket 
to  Ewell,*  ono  of  the  loveliest  villages  in  tho 
south-east  of  Kent.  From  the  railway  station 
at  Ewell  t very  pretty  rural  walk  of  about  a 
mile  and  a-hulf  or  two  miles  will  bring  the 
visitor,  who  is  not  afraid  to  u-e  his  legs,  well 
w ithin  view  of  St.  Rh  ideguude’s  Abbey.  + 
Thero  are  two  roads  to  tho  spot,  and  if  our 
tourist  friend  will  take  our  advice  he  will  go 
by  the  ono  road  and  futurii  by  the  other. 
Mo  wont  about  a mile  along  the  bank  of  a 
clear  rivulet  which  gives  its  name  to  the  village 
of  River,  as  far  as  Chilton  barm,  a sequestered 
homestead  in  a bro.i  1 and  open  valley,  where, 
striking  through  t ho  fields  on  our  left,  wo 
found  ourselves  in  .a  lane  which  led  us  up  a 
.steep  lull-side  into  a pleasant  grovo  of  hazel- 
trees,  among  which  nuts  must  be  plentiful  in 

• 1 vr',!,  * i Tcni|.|o  Ihvell.  iff  It  nn’.l  t i>o  sty!  1 from 
having  f .rinorly  In'Ii'H,;.-  I to  the  kni*'h'->  P«jil]'liir*,  is  h 
village  of  iimro  timi  inmm  in  inlerv't  from  (1)'’  fact  ill  i* 
h,#ru  wu**!  tin*  •'  IVmi.lo"  wliinh  w**  tho  •.cone  of  tho 
Inf  mioui  mrroti.lor  of  I ttf  crown  nf  l'.tuC  uni  t>y  tli ’ eai!  i-!' 
.totin  1 i tho  Ionite  i’.m  I'llph  It  i-  o'vvi!  three 

*«ilos  irnm  1 lover  ml  now  form*  tho  first  stat  on  on  tho 
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wlilih  throne’ll  limit  varivl  .m  l !•.-»»  itifaj  WIIWJT, 

m oru  oquvl.illy  U-two'.’ii  I'lvor  m l i ' mO'rhury 
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autumn.  At  tlio  cud  of  the  grove  we  were 
in  front  of  the  entrance  gate  of  the  ruins, 
which  stand  on  table  land  apparently  a few 
feet  higher  than  the  top  of  Dover  Castle,  and 
on  clear  days  command  a fine  view  of  the 
French  coast. 

The  entrance-gate  is  a massive  tower,  pro- 
bably as  early  in  date  as  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery.  About  two  stories  are  now  standing, 
but  the  mullions  of  the  windows  have  wholly 
disappeared,  and  the  groined  roofs  within  and 
the  rafters  above  have  long  since  rotted  and 
fallen  into  dust,  leaving  the  interior  to  be 
tenanted  by  the  bats  and  the  owls,  a colony  of 
which  occupy  the  deep  ivy  which  covers  nearly 
all  the  edifice.  The  gateway  is  semi-circular, 
arched  with  facings  of  red  brick,  nearly  as 
sharp  as  the  day  when  they  were  first  put 
together  ; and  the  walls,  some  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, are  welded  with  flint  and  mortar  nearly 
as  sound  and  solid  as  the  Roman  work  at 
Richborough  Castle. 

On  passing  the  gateway  we  find  ourselves 
in  a large  court,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
with  massive  and  noble  ruins,  while  the  fourth 
side  is  occupied  by  the  comparatively  modern 
dwelling-house  which  we  have  given  in  our 
illustration.  On  our  right  stands  all  that 
remains  of  what  once  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  refectory,  and  a sort  of  ante-cliamber  lead- 
ing to  the  kitchen,  though  most  visitors  put 
it  down  as  the  chapel.  It  contains  several 
narrow,  low,  and  deeply  splayed  window's, 
which  were  probably  so  shaped  for  purposes 
of  defence.  Like  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  these 
are  roofless  and  bare  to  the  sky.  On  the  left 
hand  is  a high  wall,  without  buttresses  or  any 
other  relief  and  support,  and  pierced  by  four 
early  English  arches,  now  blocked  up  with 
stones.  Three  of  these  probably  led  into  the 
chapel  ; they  are  singular  in  one  respect,  as  the 
central  door  is  the  smallest  ; the  fourth,  in  all 
probability,  led  into  a cloister. 

The  backdoor  of  the  farm  house,  to  which 
we  ascend  up  several  steps,  is  studded  thickly 
with  nails  in  elegant  patterns,  and  handsomely 
carved  in  the  classical  style  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

Hasted  says,  “ The  opposite  or  east  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  next  the  farmyard,  was  kept 
after  the  dissolution  as  a dwelling-house,  and 
was  inhabited  by  the  Edolphs,  its  owners,  by 
whom  it  w'as  much  altered,  the  door  and  win- 
dows being  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.”  On 
the  door  of  the  porch,  over  the  entrance,  is  a 
shield  bearing  the  achievements  of  the  family, 
and  other  armorial  bearings  adorn  the  inner 
doorway,  which  is  made  of  the  most  solid 
oak. 

Beyond  the  chief  conventual  buildings  is  a 

very  extensive  farmyard,  much  of  which  is 
paved  with  flints  and  other  stones  taken  from 
the  ruins.  About  a hundred  yards  further  oflf 
is  the  old  tithe  barn  of  the  monastery,  built 
of  well-hewn  and  neatly- faced  stone.  R is 
cruciform  in  plan,  and  at  the  eastern  end  has 
some  well-shaped  Early  English  windows,  now 
blocked  up.  At  the  end  of  what  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  calling  the  north  transept,  is  a 
curious  double  arch  of  stone,  probably  of  the 
same  date,  though  flatter  in  the  crown.  In 
the  farmyard  is  still,  as  there  was  400  years 
ago,  a large,  broad  pond,  of  great  use  in  this 
dry  and  barren  spot,  and  from  which  the  manor 
of  Poitou  took  its  alias  of  Bradsole,  or  Broad- 
sule. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries, St.  Rhadegunde’s*  passed  into  the  hands, 
first  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  secondly  into 
those  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  on 
whose  attainder  it  passed  back  to  the  Crown. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  we  find  the 
mauor,  including  the  ruins,  granted  to  Edward 
Fynes,  Lord  Clinton  and  Saye,  who  sold  it  to 
the  Edolphs,  a family  who  lived  here  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  turning  a portion  of  the 
convent  into  a dwelling-house.  It  afterwards 
passed  through  the  Chandlers  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sayer  family,  who  are  still  the  owners 
of  it. 

The  abbey  is  thus  described,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Till.,  by  Leland,  in  his  “ Itinerary”  : 

“St.  Radegundis  standeth  on  the  toppe  of  a 
hille,  iii  litle  myles  by  west  and  sumwhat  by 
south  from  Dovar.  There  be  whyte  chanons, 
and  the  quier  of  the  chyiche  is  large  and  fayr. 

The  monasterie  ys  at  this  tyme  netely  mayn- 
tayned  ; but  yt  appereth  that  yn  tymes  past 
the  buildinges  have  bene  ther  more  ample  then 
they  be  now.  There  ys  on  the  hille  fayre 
wood,  but  fresch  water  laketh  sumtyme.” 

The  priory  stands  in  the  parish  of  Polton, 
and,  indeed,  is  almost  co-extensive  with  it  ; 
and  as  the  latter  had  scarcely  any  inhabitants 
except  the  inmates  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  parish  church  of 
Polton  has  long  since  been  swept  away.  It 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  its  former  site, 
in  a bottom,  some  half  mile  south  of  the 
abbey,  is  marked  by  a stone  with  an  inscription. 
Hasted  tells  us  that  the  church  was  so  small  as 
to  be  styled  “ Ecclesiola,”  and  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  valuation  of  churches  and  bene- 
fices, probably  became  the  convent  of  St.  Rha- 
degunde’s  being  exempted  from  tithes,  there 
could  be  no  one  to  pay,  and  no  one  to  receive, 
tithes.  One  of  the  canons  probably  adminis- 
tered the  Sacraments  to  the  few  persons  who 

* At  this  dat  e the  clear  yearly  income  of  St.  Khadcgunde’s 

Was  only  98 1.  9x.  2 \d. 

many  noble  and  eminent  persons  t>  choose  to 
be  buried  in  its  chipel  Amongst  others  whose 
bones  rested  here  were  several  of  the  Criols, 
Lords  of  Wostenhangor,  and  of  the  Malmayns, 
Lords  of  W ddershare.  In  the  reign  of  EH* 
ward  III.,  Thomas,  Lord  Poynings,  w is  buried 
in  the  middle  of  the  choir  before  till  high 
altar,  and  had  placed  over  him  a “ fair  tomb, 
with  an  image  of  a knight  upon  it.’’  Kir 
Nicholas  Leering,  of  Kvering,  and  dohn  Kyr- 
yol,  gentlematt,  of  Lympno,  in  1 du  1 ware 
hunod  here,  next  to  the  sepulchre  of  Bartrahan 

’ History  of  Knit,  vol.  ix  j\  Hit. 


Ixyrnl,  and  the  latter  give  mom  y by  his  will 
to  eight  joi  sts,  to  Wing  his  body  from 
Bella  vowe  hitlfer. 

In  the  nign  of  Kd ward  the  Confessor,  the 
manor  of  l'olton  was  of  the  annual  value  of 
finty  shillings,  an  1 at  the  time  of  the  survey 
of  Doomsday,  it  was  part  of  the  possession*  of 
Hugh  de  Montfort.  On  the  voluntary  exile 
of  his  grandson,  Bober?  do  M «ntf  rt,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  1.,  the  manor  passed  int  > the 
king's  hands,  who  granted  the  seignory  of  it 
to  (toother,  Karl  of  Perth,  under  whom  it  was 
held  by  a family  named  Poitou,  whose  descen- 
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lived  round  tho  monastery  walls,  and  buried 
tlifj  dwail  in  tho  cemetery  within  them,  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  no  one  Ins  been 
presented  to  the  living  since  tho  dissolution  of 
tho  monastery'  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  that 
l’olton,  consequently,  is  practically  extra 
parochial. 

Tho  manor  of  Bi\adsoh>,  according  to  Hasted,* 
was  giien  by  Walter  thicket  and  Emm  ft,  his 
wife,  with  consent  of  ltiehard  I , to  the 
canons  of  the  church  of  St.  Khadoguml  of 
Bradsole,  who  had  settled  there  in  the  y.  ar 


lilt  I ; and  the  gift  wns  continue'  I by  King 
Joltn,  on  his  accession  t » the  throne.  Th* 
Abbey  w is  of  the  Pnmiionvtrateii'ii.iu  order  of 
White  Cam urs  ; and  thnugh  there  was  a design, 
in  tho  ninth  year  of  King  John's  n , ;n,  to 
transfer  the  fonn  lation  bodily  to  the  adjoinin  j 
jeirwh  of  Ptivfer,  yet  that  transfer  iiov«r  took 
i -licet,  and  its  revenues  were  subsequently  io 
iutTo.asfcd  by  benefactors,  that  its  abbots  were 
summoned  to  Parliament  at.  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  1.  ; and  eventually  tho 
wile-spread  reputation  of  its  sanctity  caused 
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dants  or  representatives,  in  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  gave  it  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Ehade| 
gumle  at  Bradsole,  “to  hold  in  pure  and  per- 
petual alms.”  And  “it  appears,”  says  Hasted, 
“from  the  book  of  Dover  Castle,  that  the 
abbot  afterwards  held  it  by  knight’s  service 
under  that  castle,  being  part  of  those  fees 
which  made  up  the  barony  called  the  Con- 
stabularie,  by  the  performance  of  ward  for 
the  defence  of  it.”  In  this  condition  it 
appears  to  have  remained  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

St.  lvhadeguude’s*  stands  upon  a site  which, 
no  doubt,  has  been  jocosely  termed  “ table- 
land ” by  many  a worthy  citizen  of  Dover,  when 
he  has  brought  his  wife  and  children  here 
for  the  annual  family  pic-nic.  Indeed,  during 
the  summer  months,  its  grey  walls  and  green 
turf  are  visited  by  many  a pleasure  party  of 
visitors  from  Dover  and  Folkstone  ; and  we 
only  wish  that  we  had  not  here  the  duty  of 
protesting  against  that  silly  trick  which  seems 
to  prevail  among  the  second  and  third-rate 
classes  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
of  writing  their  names  and  the  dates  of  their 
visits.  When  we  recently  visited  the  place  in 
June,  we  found  a number  of  names  written  up 
in  pencil  on  the  walls,  with  dates  not  a week 
old  ; and  as  Miss  “ Agnes  Emma  Monkton  ” 
and  Mr.  “Joseph  Carpenter”  appeared  to  be 
most  recent  offenders,  we  venture  to  give 
them  here  the  full  benefit  of  that  publicity  and 
immortality  of  which  they  seem  to  be  so 
ambitious. 

Throughout  the  ruins  the  ivy  on  all  sides 
has  everywhere  driven  its  talons  so  deeply  into 
the  stone,  that  here  and  there  it  has  thrown 
arches  and  buttresses  out  of  all  shape  and 
form,  and  seems  likely  at  no  distant  day  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  levelling  some  portions 
which  the  hand  of  man  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  dislodge.  Early  English  shafts, 
and  capitals  and  corbels,  lie  scattered  about  in 
every  direction,  in  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
as  sharp  in  their  outline  and  ornamentation  as 
the  day  when  they  were  first  carved. 

As  the  traveller  returns  to  River  down  the 
hot,  dusty  road,  cut  in  the  chalky  hill-side, 
let  him  not  iorget  to  call  in  at  the  little,  quiet, 
peaceful  inn,  which  assumes  for  its  sign  the 
belligerent  sign  of  “ The  Dublin  Man-of-War  ” 

which  we  suppose,  in  English,  means  the  Irish 
soldier — and  he  will  find  one  of  the  most  snug 
and  pleasant  of  old-fashioned  bowling-greens, 
where  he  can  while  away  an  hour  before  he  re- 
turns to  Dover  ; not,  however,  forgetting  to  ask 

uri i »u. sly  gnough,  as  Ilastecl  observes,  tlii.s  monastery 
of  St.  Iihudogunde’s  is  sometimes  called  an  abbey,  and  some- 
times a priory,  and  tile  gifts  and  bequests  made  to  it  by 
Pious  donors  are  .sometimes  said  to  have  been  conferred  on 
the  abbut  and  sometimes  on  the  prior. 
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iniiio  hostess,  a fair  portly  damo  of  sixty  years 
and  more,  for  a glass  of  her  very  best  ale,  and 
for  instruction  in  the  game  of  “ bumble-puppy,” 
— a sport  of  which  we  must  frankly  own  that 
we  never  heard  before  the  day  that  we  visited 
her  hostelry,  but  which  must  surely  have  come 
to  us  from  America.  Ralph  he  Peverei.l. 

YACHTING. 

As  soon  as  the  English  summer  sets  iu — 
three  hot  days  and  a thunder-storm,  as  the 
libellers  of  our  tight  little  island  have  it — the 
period  lor  yachting  approaches  ; the  London 
costume  is  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  duck 
trowsers,  pea-jackets,  pilot  wrappers,  Inverness 
cloaks,  and  “ dreadnoughts,”  take  the  place 
of  the  well-cut  coats  of  Poole,  the  neat  panta- 
loons of  Haldane,  and  the  fashionable  silk  hat 
of  Pretious  and  Scammel.  Here,  as  it  is  our 
object  to  introduce  a few  anecdotes  to  enliven 
the  “long,  unvarying  course,”  we  will  men- 
tion one  which  occurred  to  Philips,  the  tenor 
singer,  when  he  appeared  as  a captain  iu  the 
navy  on  the  boards  of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  in 
the  dress  of  that  day — blue  coat  and  epaulets, 
white  trowsers,  and  a cocked  hat,  irreverently 
called  by  the  Jack  Tars  a skyscraper.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  ducks  were  not  of  a snowy 
colour,  which  caused  one  of  the  wits  in  tho 
gallery  to  exclaim,  in  a stentorian  voice,  “Sure, 
Air.  Philips,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  give 
your  ducks  a swim  ? ” 

Return  we  to  our  subject.  The  dog-days 
and  nauticals  ought  to  commence  together, 
for  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to  quit  the 
sweltering  metropolis  for  the  balmy  air.  and 
fresh  breeze  which  are  to  be  found  “ on  the  glad 
waters  of  tho  dark  blue  sea,”  more  especially 
as  what  is  termed  the  “ season  ” is  over, 
Rotten  Row  and  the  Ladies’  Mile  are  deserted, 
and  the  foreign  nightingales,  who  have  war- 
bled their  “native  wood  notes  wild”  during 
the  spring  in  the  sunny  Hay  market,  or  amidst 
the  floral  beauties  of  the  famed  Covent  Garden, 
have  began  to  migrate  to  the  land  of  blue  sky 
and  song.  Happy,  then,  is  tho  man,  who  has 
a “ craft  ” of  his  own,  or  who  has  a berth  on 
board  one  of  his  friends’,  and  who  can,  for  a 
time,  find  repose  of  body  and  relaxation  of  . 
mind  in  the  calm  and  soothing  pleasure  of 
sailing.  Now,  then,  may  tho  yachtsman  enjoy 
his  sail  on  the  Thames,  his  cruise  to  the  Land’s 
End,  or  a trip  to  foreign  parts.  To  river 
sailors,  we  would  strongly  recommend  Erith 
ob  Greenhitlie,  as  the  best  moorings  for  their 
respective  vessels,  for  Woolwich,  Blackwall, 
and  Greenwich  are  far  from  being  safe  berths  ; 
and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  in  less 
than  a week  your  cutter  will  be  fouled  by  a 
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grc  a to  introduce  a itory  of  11n  ol  Hook's, 


Collier,  run  down  by  a Htuanier,  your  bow 
sprit  carried  away  by  a merchantman,  or 
your  boat  stowed  in  by  a billy  boy  ; besides 
which,  the  odour  from  old  Father  Thames 
occasionally  forms,  as  Falstatl'  says,  ‘‘tlm 
rankest  compound  of  villanous  smells  that  ever 
offended  nostril.”  There  is  another  advantage 
at  the  two  first-mentioned  places,  which  is,  that 
stores  and  provisions  of  every  sort  are  to  bo 
had  at  a more  reasonable  rate  than  at  those 
nearer  the  metropolis  ; and,  as  there  is  a rail- 
way conveyance  almost  every  lumr  during  the 
day,  and  the  steamboats  are  constantly  plying 
from  Hungerford  Hr  idge,  there  is  no  difliculty 
in  reaching  the  vessel  at  any  moment  you  may 
be  desirous  of  going  on  board.  Once  on  the 
deck,  how  delightful  to  find  the  river  not  quite 
a3  much  choked  up  as  it  is  oil'  the  dockyard 
and  hospital  of  Woolwich  and  Greenwich. 
That  latter  place,  fimed  for  its  good  Shift 
“ Quartormaine,”  its  glorious  Trafalgar,  and 
its  whitebait,  reminds  us  of  a saying  of  the 
late  Henry  Ibbotson,  than  whom  a kinder- 
hearted  creature  never  existed.  Ibbotson  was 
not  a punster,  nor  an  uttorer  of  good  things, 
and  yet  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  he  might 
have  taken  his  rank  by  the  side  of  Theodore 
Hook,  James  Smith,  or  the  reverend  wit  of 
that  bame.  Ibbotson’*  attention  having  been 
called  to  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  brave  Bellot,  ho  remarked,  “ that  re- 
minds me  of  Tom  Howling, 

aithful,  hchne,  lie  did  his  duty, 

But  now  lie’s  gone  akift.” 

Retrace  we  our  steps  to  the  glassy  deck, 
whore  you  feel  y6n  have  breathing  room  as 
you  give  the  order  to  unloose  the  foresail, 
mainsail,  and  foro  staysail  ; to  haul  out  the 
jib  on  the  bowsprit  ready  for  hoisting,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sharp  command,  “ Hoist  the 
throat  and  peak  halliards  well  up,  block  to 
block  : haul  them  taut  ; set  the  maim-ail  ; 
hoist  fore  staysail  and  jib  : see  them  well- 
purchased  up,  the  sheet  hauled  in  and  cast 
off ; slack  out  the  mainsail  f haul  in  jib-sheet 
ou  the  port  tack,”  and  you  are  under  weigh, 
with  a strong  tide,  and  the  wind  dead  against 
you.  This  would  not  suit  tho  Iximloncr  who 
upon  being  asked  his  opinion  of  yachting,  re- 
plied, “ When  it’s  calm  it’s  tedious,  when  it 
blows  it’s  dangerous,”  but  it  is  Exhilarating  to 
the  sailor,  he  he  amateur  or  professional. 

In  “beating  up,"  great  care  must  be  taken, 
when  sailing  close  to  the  wind,  not  to  sail  too 
close,  that  tho  canvas  may  always  bo  kept  quit® 
full.  In  tacking,  the  practised  steersman  will  see 
that  every  attention  is  paid  to  tho  latter  point, 
the  mainsail  hauled  amidships,  and  the  helm 
put  gradually  down  ; and  here  wo  must  di- 


who  declared  that  when  the  **  skipper  ” of  a 
noble  schooner  ashed  the  owner  wh  tie  r he 
would  like  “to  take  the  hclni^’  replied,  “ 1 
never  take  anything  between  brea’  r.v  • and 
dinner.”  When  the  vessel  is  head  i , the 
wind,  “let  fly  the  jibsheet  ” will  be  the  oi  1 r ; 
if  she  is  on  the  starboar  I tack,  the  part  fore- 
sheet  must  lie  hauled  in  taut,  which  in  i au- 
tical  phraseology  is  called  backing  the  foresail  ; 
and  when  she  begins  to  fill  on  the  other  tack, 
the  weather  foreshcct  must  be  cast  off,  the  lee 
and  jibsheet  lmit, led  in,  and  tin  main -ail 
trimmed.  In  the  event  of  a sudden  squall 
coming  on,  the  helmsman  must  keep  his  i e-sol 
well  full — wo  write  of  cutter  sailing — that  as 
tho  squall  strikes  her  she  may  have  good  way 
on  ; he  must  lull’  into  the  wind  ns  soon  as  it 
begins,  and  if  she  does  not  light  at  once,  the 
jib  and  foresheets  mu-t  be  let  go  ; if  that  fails, 
tho  mainsheet  must  be  cast  off,  and  a hand 
must  be  sent  to  stand  by  the  fore  and  jib 
halliards,  which  must  be  followed  by  tho  or  ier, 
“ Down  foresail, — in  jib,”  that  is,  if  the  gale 
increases.  The  mainsail  must  then  he  reefed, 
a smaller  jib  set,  and  with  these  precautions 
a sea-worthy  vessel  may  defy  “old  Boreas.” 
As  we  write  for  all  classes,  from  the  oxj  eri- 
enceil  yachtsman  who  has  crossed  the  Hay  of 
Biscay,  to  the  tyro  who  has  never  been  on 
any  waters,  save  those  of  the  .Serpentine,  we 
venture  to  offer  a few  hints  that  may  prove 
Valuable.  1st.  When  two  vessels  meet,  which- 
ever is  running  free  must  make  way  for  the 
one  close-hauled.  2nd.  Keep  a good  look-out 
a-hend  both  for  vessels  and  squalls.  drd. 
Never  leave  anything  in  the  gangway,  and 
keep  the  deck  clear.  -1th.  In  tacking  or 
jibing,  stand  clear  cf  ropes’  on  is  and  Mocks 
llying  about,  and  take  care  that  the  boom  does 
not  knock  you  overboard.  f»th.  See  that  tho 
ropes  are  all  coiled  up,  the  boat  ready  to  bo 
lowered,  the  life  preservers  in  their  proper 
places.  Lastly.  Give  strict  directions  that 
tho  orders  of  the  .steersman  are  promptly 
obeyed.  In  bringing  up,  tlui  anehoir  mint 
be  suspended  over  the  bowsprit  shrouds,  and 
made  ready  to  lot  go.  The  headsails  must 
be  lowered,  the  helm  put  down,  until  tho 
\cssel  is  head  to  wind,  and  when  she  is  fairly 
stopped  the  anchor  may  le  dropped.  To 
make  snug,  the  mainsail  must  be  triced  up, 
the  peak  lowered  with  the  helm  to  one  quar- 
ter or  another,  according  as  the  tide  sets.  In 
again  getting  under  weigh,  the  cable  muff  be 
hauled  short,  the  canvas  got  ready  to  set  up, 
tho  anchor  weighed,  and,  if  the  win  1 is  fair, 
the  headsails  should  he  first  set,  ami  the  main- 
sail afterwards  ; the  peak  should  not  he  too 
high  in  running,  nor  the  back  of  tire  main- 
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sail  fast,  but  slightly  raised,  to  let  the  wind  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Of  course 
into  the  lieadsails.  in  jibing,  which  is  one  the  age  of  the  vessel  makes  every  difference  ; 
of  the  most  difficult  manoeuvres  a young  sailor  but  in  the  above  estimate  we  include  one  of 
has  to  go  through,  great  care  must  be  taken  some  two  or  three  years  : above  eight  or  nine, 
to  give  the  shore  a wide  berth,  to  see  the  the  price  will  be  considerably  diminished, 
mainsheet  taken  in,  and  its  coils  kept  clear  The  lead  ballast,  and  mahogany  fittings  of  the 
for  running  out  ; to  trice  up  the  tack  of  the  ' cabin,  form  considerable  items  in  the  calcula- 
mainsail,  and,  if  there  is  a fresh  breeze,  to  tion  we  have  made  ; and  if  dispensed  with, 
lower  the  peak.  The  helm  must  then  be  put  the  prices  will  be  greatly  lowered.  For  a 
to  the  opposite  side  to  which  the  boom  swings  ; good  wholesome  seaworthy  craft,  of  from  forty 
and,  on  the  instant  the  mainsail  has  traversed  to  fifty  tons,  well-found  in  every  respect,  and 
to  the  other  side,  change  the  helm  to  the  re-  in  which  a man  might  with  comfort  visit 
verse,  and  meet  her.  In  bringing  up  at  moor-  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Havre,  Boulogne,  Dieppe, 
ings,  great  skill  is  required.  Assuming  the  Cherbourg,  and  all  the  ports  upon  the  English, 
tide  is  against  you,  it  will  be  best  to  round  Scotch,  Irish,  and  French  coast,  we  should  say 
the  vessel  about  a huudred  yards  short  of  the  that  from  151  to  17/.  per  ton  would  cover  the 
moorings,  and,  when  head  to  wind,  lower  the  purchase-money.  This  scale  will  be  equally 
mainsail,  leaving  the  headsails  standing  ; this,  applicable  to  a yacht  of  sixty  to  ninety  tons, 
with  putting  up  the  helm,  will  bring  her  head  in  which  a cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  can  be 
round  again  ; then  take  in  the  jib,  and  if  she  easily  accomplished.  With  regard  to  men, 
has  way  enough,  the  foresail  also  ; and  with  the  wages  vary  from  a guinea  to  five-and- 
the  opposing  tide  there  will  be  no  difficulty  twenty  shillings  a- week  ; and  the  “skipper” 
in  steering  the  vessel  so  steadily  to  the  buoy  of  any  tolerable- sized  yacht  receives  a huudred 
that  it  can  be  taken  in  with  the  greatest  ease,  pounds  a-year.  Under  fifty  tons,  two  pounds 
"We  have  seen  steersmen  who  have  been  hours  a-week  would  be  about  the  average  charge  for 
in  accomplishing  this  end,  and  who  might  him.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  captain 
have  exclaimed  with  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  and  crew  will  expect  two  suits  of  clothes  ; the 
“ This  buoy  (boy)  will  be  the  death  of  me.”  usual  complement  is  one  man  to  every  ten 
With  regard  to  vessels,  there  are  many  always  tons,  and  that,  in  a large  craft,  includes  cap- 
1 to  be  purchased  or  hired,  and  to  the  inde-  tain,  steward,  and  cook.  Many  yacht  owners 
pendent  gentleman,  who  has  time  and  funds  keep  back  two  or  three  shillings  a-week  as  good- 
at  his  command,  we  would  recommend  him  to  conduct  money,  which  the  men  receive  at  the 
buy  outright,  as  it  will  save  him  money  in  the  end  of  the  season,  provided  they  have  given 
long  run,  and  it  is  always  more  satisfactory  satisfaction.  There  are  always  plenty  of  ves- 
to  sail  in  your  own  than  in  a hired  craft,  sels  for  hire,  and  Messrs.  Pearce,  of  100, 
If  his  object  is  river-sailing,  a cutter  from  Leadenhall  Street,  have  constantly  a great  many 
|j  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  tons  will  answer  his  upon  their  books  ; in  addition  to  w hich  at 
purpose  perfectly  ; if  his  views  are  sufficiently  almost  every  sea-port  craft  may  be  hired,  from 
ambitious  for  Cowes  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Ityde  wherry,  manned  aud  well-found  in 
then,  one  from  thirty  to  forty-five  will  best  sails  and  gear,  at  a guinea  per  week,  up  to  a 
suit  him;  but  if  he  is  tired  of  living  “at  cutter  or  schooner  of  seventy  tons  at  the  rate 
home  at  ease,”  and  wishes  a cruise  to  far-  of  a hundred  guineas  a month,  hire,  wages  for 
distant,  foreign  parts,  we  should  advise  a yawl  the  captain,  steward,  cook  .and  men  included, 
of  from  sixty  to  seventy  tons,  or  a schooner  Although  the  privileges  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
of  double  that  tonnage.  Except  for  wager-  Squadron,  and  other  yacht  clubs,  are  very 
boats,  we  w ould  strongly  recommend  the  great  at  some  foreign  ports,  there  are  many  in 
“ wooden  walls  of  old  England,”  in  preference  which  the  dues  are  very  high  : such  is  the  case 
to  iron  ones.  As  the  aquatic  season  com-  at  Havre.  On  entering  the  harbour  of  Cher- 
mences,  the  price  of  vessels  greatly  increases  ; bourg,  care  must  be  taken  to  pay  every  atten- 
the  purchaser,  therefore,  will  do  wrell  to  look  tion  to  the  guard  ship,  by  passing  under  her 
out  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  and  he  will  save  stern,  lowering  your  flag,  or  dipping  your 
at  least  a third  of  the  cost.  For  our  own  part  burgee  ; failing  so  to  do,  a few  pounds  of 
we  much  prefer  buying  a yacht  when  afloat,  than  powder  will  convey  a pretty  broad  hint  of  the 
when  laid  up  ; leaks,  if  any,  will  then  be  dis-  neglect  to  the  authorities  ; and  no  one  that 
cernible,  aud  the  state  of  the  ropes,  blocks,  sails,  has  not  paid  the  usual  compliment  to  the 
cables,  can  be  more  easily  ascertained  than  French  flag  will  be  permitted  to  land, 
when  they  are  stowed  awny  in  some  dark  The  late  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  who  was  princely 
store-room.  A cutter  of  from  tv.'enty  to  five-  in  all  his  dealings,  would  pay  the  “poor 
and-twenty  tons — coppered  and  well  found — Jacks,”  (generally  represented  by  well-to-do, 
may  be  purchased  from  about  three  hundred  1 able-bodied  men,)  tw'o  or  three  shillings  each 
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time  ho  .stopped  into  bin  boat.  Hu  would  buy 
up  thu  contents  of  a fishing-smack  lor  iifiy 
times  its  intrinsic  value.  Ho  would  reward  j 
the  watermen  who  pulled  him  dit  to  his  yacht 
with  a most  liberal  largess.  lie  always  gave 
tho  fishermen  he  employed  on  board  his  yacht 
a a upperj  with  plenty  of  grog,  and  he  added 
a handsome  donation  to  his  own  uu-n  at  thu 
end  of  the  season,  in  addition  to  the  high  pay 
and  perquisites  they'  received  during  his  cruises. 
Indeed,  so  munihcent  was  his  lordship,  that 
upon  one  occasion  at  Hyde,  after  giving  tho 
watermen  a prize  to  row  for,  he  found  sundry 
kegs  of  contraband  spirits  anchored  close  to 
tho  stem  of  tho  Imogine.  Flattered  as  laird 
Fitzhardingo  was  at  this  illicit  compliment, 
which  had  evidently  been  paid  him  by  some 
of  tho  recipients  of  his  bounty,  ho  was  too 
conscientious  a man  to  avail  himself  of  thu  un- 
licensed gift,  and  lost  no  time  in  reporting  it 
to  tho  Custom-house  officers,  who  forthwith 
conveyed  the  prizo  to  the  Government  stores. 
Nothing  could  exceed  tho  hospitality  of  the 
lato  owner  of  Berkeley  Castle,  which  was  ex- 
tended, not  only  to  the  officers  of  his  squadron, 
but  to  their  friends  ; among  other  distinguished 
guests  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French 
formed  one,  and  many  a cigar  has  Napoleon 
III  , then  Prince  Louis,  accompanied  by  tho 
writer  of  this  article,  smoked  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Imogine.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  oc- 
casions that  Napoleon  presented  me  with  a 
copy  of  his  work,  “ Etudes  sur  rArtillferie,” 
with  the  following  autographic  inscription, 

“ Lord  Vf  illiain  Lennox,  souvenir  do  la  part 
do  l’auteur,  Louis  Napoleon,”  and  this  kind- 
ness was  onhaucetl  by  the  Emperor  forwarding 
mo  a few  months  ago  a copy  of  “ Jules 
Cesar,  a compliment  which  is  m>t  only  highly 
gratifying  to  me,  but  one  which  proves  that, 
amidst  the  duties  and  cares  of  royalty,  his 
Majesty  never  forgets  those  w hom  he  honoured 
with  his  friendship  when  an  exile  in  England. 
Tho  taste  for  yachting  is  on  the  increase,  and 
there  never  was  a time  when  there  were  more 
or  liner  vessels  alloat  than  during  the  present 
season.  This  amusement  can  l>u  traced  hack 
to  tho  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who  took  great 
interest  in  shipbuilding  and  naval  a (fairs,  fre- 
quently visiting  and  inspecting  the  Ueut. 
IIL  Majesty,  too,  was  a yacht-owner,  irrovir 
ently  naming  his  vessel  after  one  of  his  favour- 
ite sultanas,  wdio,  growing  unweildy,  had  re- 
ceived the  nickname  of  u I’uhbs.”  The  above 
subject  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  finest  glees  over 
composed  in  tliis  or  any  other  country.  Tho 
yacht  of  George  IV.,  albeit  a clumsy  specimen 
of  .shipbuilding,  was  replete  with  every  luxury  ; 
blit  that  vesstd  and  those  built  for  our  present 
giai  ious  sovereign,  do  not  come  within  the 


limits  of  pleasure  yachts,  they  are  state 
vessels. 

Happy  aro  we  to  find  that  the  I’rineu  of 
Wales,  who  patronizes  every  manly  amuse- 
ment, has  become  a yacht  owner,  Messrs.  .John 
Flarvey  «fe  Co.,  of  Wivenhoe,  Essex,  having 
ju-t  completed  for  his  ri«  y d lLghness  a splen- 
did cutter  of  thirty-six  tons  measurem-i.t, 
named  the  Ltagmar.  This  will  give  an  ad- 
ditional impetus  to  yachting,  Which,  inde- 
pendent of  the  pleasure  it  affords  to  liumliers, 
is  of  thu  highest  importance1,  in  a national 
point  of  view,  as  a means  of  protecting  our 
sea-girt  isle.  Ly  no  other  instances  of  mag- 
nificence in  their  expodnure,  and  taste  in  their 
sports,  are  foreigners  of  intelligence  so  much 
struck,  as  in  the  profuse  outlay  and  patriotic 
feeling  displ  iyed  by  the  members  of  the  yacht 
clubs — tho  lit-out  and  discipline  of  many  of 
theso  vessels  approaching  to  those  ranking  in 
our  country’s  service.  The  money  actually 
laid  out  by  the  members  of  tin;  yacht  clubs 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  in  building,  fitting,  wages,  ami  victual- 
ling. Ship-building,  too,  has  greatly  improved 
by  tho  patronage  of  tho  clubs,  which  employ 
upwards  of  0000  of  the  smartest  seamen  to 
be  seou  ill  the  world,  and  who,  at  a moment’s 
notice,  slioul  1 their  services  be  required,  would 
be  ready  to  man  the  licet,  and  protect  our 
native  land  from  the  assaults  of  foreign  foes. 

N\  bile  upon  tills  subject  wo  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  an  admirable  authority,  Mr. 
Knight,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Loyal 
Southern  Yacht  Club,  the  following  statistics 
of  the  force  of  the  yacht  squadron  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  and  which  lias  been  considerably 
increase  i since  that  period  : — “ Number  of 
yachts,  Aft 0 ; number  of  tons,  2.>,<X)0  ; num- 
ber of  men,  o'JOO  ; number  of  guns,  loOU. 

In  the  lloyal  Yacht  Squadron  and  Victoria 
Yacht  Club,  the  guns  are  brass  metal,  varying 
from  two  to  nine  pounders  ; the  Thames  and 
Cork  \acht  Clubs,  prom  one-and-a-half  to  six 
pounders  ; ami  the  remaining  clubs,  from  one 
to  six  pounders.  The  seamen  are  exclusive  of 
masters,  cooks,  and  steward*,  which  would 
give  at  least  SOI)  in  addition  to  tho  foregoing 
numbers.  Thu  wages  alono  for  the  miisters 
and  seamen  exceed  1.0,000/.  pur  annum,  ami 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  yacht  q with  their 
armament  complete,  is  more  than  7o0,000’. 

All  yachts  (besides  tln  ir  bna  isi  le  guns)  art 
provided  with  small  arms  of  evary  descrip- 
tion ; and  the  crews  in  most  cases  are  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  them.”  'I  he  Royal 
\ncht  Squadron  claims  our  tir.-t  notice,  not 
alone  from  its  importance,  but  also  from  the  1 
resp«  ot  we  bear  to  its  noble  commodore,  tho 
End  of  Wilton,  who  fully  keens  up  tho  repu-  J 
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tatioji  it  earned  for  itself  when  the  late  Earl 
of  Yarborough  hoiste  1 his  broad  pennant  on 
board  the  Falcon  ; and  here  it  may  not  he  out 
of  place  to  record  briefly  the  first  visit  paid  by 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  to  Cherbourg  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1824,  and  which  created 
the  greatest  sensation,  both  in  France  and 
England.  But  to  our  log.  “About  one 
o’clock,  a.in.,  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  under 
Commodore  Lord  Yarborough,  sailed  for  Cher- 
bourg, with  a fine  breeze.  In  the  evening,  a 
thick  fog  coming  on,  the  commodore  made 
the  signal  to  anchor,  and  the  squadron  lay  all 
night  off  Lymington.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing they  sailed,  with  light  winds  ; but  an 
usually  thick  fog  prevented  them  from  making 
the  French  coast  until  the  morning  of  the 
81st,  when,  on  the  day  clearing,  they  found 
themselves  within  two  miles  from  Cherbourg. 
On  entering  that  port,  Lord  Yarborough  made 
the  signal,  ‘Anchor  as  convenient.’  On 
anchoring,  his  lordship  sent  ashore  a list  of 
yachts,  with  the  information  to  the  French 
admiral  that  it  was  the  squadron  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Club,  as  they  were  then  called,  wishing 
to  visit  Cherbourg,  and  anxious  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him  by  firing  a salute.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  gentlemen,  the  answer  from  the  naval 
and  military  officers  in  command  signified  their 
ready  acquiescence.  At  half-past  one  o’clock 
the  signal  was  made  from  the  commodore’s 
yacht,  ‘Prepare  to  salute  seventeen  guns,’  which 
wras  returned  from  the  fort  with  fifteen  guns. 
Lord  Yarboorugh  then  landed,  and  called  on 
the  admiral,  and  also  paid  liis  respects  to  the 
general,  the  town  mayor,  and  other  autho- 
rities, and  was  received  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  civility.  The  members  of  the 
squadron  spent  the  day  on  shore  mixing  with 
the  French  officers,  and  receiving  every  mark 
of  kindness  and  attention  from  the  inhabi- 
tants. On  the  1st  of  September,  the  governor, 
general,  and  French  officers,  waited  on  the 
commodore  and  members  of  the  squadron  on 
board  their  yachts,  who  received  them  with 
all  due  respect  and  hospitality,  in  return  for 
the  handsome  reception  given  them  on  shore. 
In  the  words  of  William  Reed,  it  might  be 
truly  said : — 

This  was  a day  of  banqueting  on  board  ; 

And  swan-wing’ tl  barks,  and  barges  many-oar’d 
Came  crowded  to  tbe  least.  The  young — the  gay — 
The  beautiful— were  there.  Light  merrily 
The  pleasure-boats  glide  onward,'  with  swift  prow 
The  clear  wave  curling,  till  around  each  bow, 

With  frequent  flash,  the  bright  and  feathery  spray 
Threw  mimic  rainbows  at  the  sun  in  play  : 

The  ship  is  won,  the  silken  chair  is  lower’d  ; 
Exulting  youth  and  beauty  bound  on  board  ; 

And,  while  they  wond’ring  gaze  on  sail  aud  shroud, 
;'lie  flag  flaps  o’er  them  like  a crimson  cloud  ; 

Young  pleasure  kiss’d  each  heart ! 


At  two  o’clock  a military  review  took  place, 
and  after  remaining  three  days  at  Cherbourg, 
during  which  time  the  yachts  were  visited  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  port  and  its  vicinity, 
who  expressed  great  delight  at  the  size  and 
elegance  of  the  vessels,  and  the  hospitable 
urbanity  of  their  owners,  the  commodore  made 
signal  to  weigh,  and  the  squadron  having 
reached  the  outer  roadstead,  another  signal 
was  hoisted  for  Guernsey,  where  they  arrived 
next  morning  at  six  o’clock,  a.m.,  and  re- 
mained three  days.  It  coming  on  to  blow  a 
gale  of  wind,  the  squadron  was  obliged  to  re- 
main at  anchor,  instead  of  weighing  for  Jersey ; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  moderated,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land.” The  following  yachts  composed  the 
squadron  on  the  occasion,  and  it  is  a sad  re- 
flection to  think  that  out  of  the  number  of 
Owners  scarcely  one  remains  at  the  present 
time  : — Falcon,  Commodore  Lord  Yarborough  ; 
Louisa,  Earl  of  Craven  ; Swallow,  Duke  of 
Norfolk  ; Mary,  Viscount  Deerhurst  ; Emma, 
Sir  William  Curtis,  Bart.  ; Ruby,  Sir  George 
Leeds,  Bart.  ; Frisk,  lion.  Win.  Hare  ; Jack 
o’Lautern,  T.  A.  Smith,  Ksq.  ; Sabrina,  James 
Maxse,  Esq.  ; Arrow,  Joseph  Weld,  Esq. ; 
All  the  above,  with  whom  the  writer  of  this 
was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship,  have 
been  gathered  to  their  ancestors.  Proceed  we 
with  the  list  : — Admiral  Cornwallis,  Captain 
Symonds,  R.N.  ; Unicorn,  Henry  Perkins, 
Esq.  ; Giulia,  C.  Talbot,  Esq.  ; Jane,  Captain 
Wyndham,  R.N.  ; Erin,  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.  ; 
Cygnet,  Joseph  Reynolds,  Esq.  ; Nautilus, 
W.  H.  Saunders,  Esq.  ; Rosabelle,  Fred.  Pare, 
Esq.  ; Hind,  Captain  Heningham,  R.N.  The 
national  importance  of  this,  the  Royal  Thames, 
and  other  distinguished  yacht  clubs,  is  daily 
increasing  ; and  in  addition  to  the  good  effects 
resulting  from  the  promotion  of  nautical 
science,  and  the  employment  of  so  many 
seamen,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a visit  like 
the  one  we  have  recorded,  and  which  has  since 
been  repeated,  productive  as  they  were  of 
cordiality  and  an  interchange  of  courtesies 
between  the  subjects  of  kingdoms,  now  happily 
in  a state  of  amity,  must  tend  most  bene- 
ficially to  the  interests  of  both  countries. 
Long  may  this  feeling  continue,  and  long  may 
the  harbours  of  England  and  France  be  graced 
with  the  ships  and  pleasure- vessels  of  both 
nations.  The  meteor  flag  of  our  fatherland, 
and  the  tri-coloured  ensign  of  the  French, 
floating  in  amity,  is  a sight  that  cannot  fail  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  every  one  who  wishos  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  country.  Let 
us  conclude  with  three  hearty  British  cheers, 
such  as  tars  delight  to  give,  for  our  sovereign 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  faithful  ally,  N.V 
poleon  III.  William  P.  Lenxox. 
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UNCLAIMED  PRIZES. 

The  malinger*  of  lotteries  Ooubl  give  Homo 
curious  information  concerning  thorn  if  they 
chose,  especially  as  regards  the  number  of 
prizes  that  have  never  iieen  claimed.  lloiv  it 
has  happened  can  only  1>®  guessed  at  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  There  was  a ca.se,  for 
example,  vs  Inch  happened  not  lery  long  ago. 
A man  who  had  fretpiently  speculated  in  lottery 
tickets,  and  always  without  winning  anything, 
became  toed  at  last  and  determine  l not  to 
risk  any  more  money  in  it  ; ho  was  howevur  so 
strongly  persuaded  by  a friend  to  take  another 
ticket  that  lie  did  so,  but  on  receiving  it  lie 
had  so  little  faith  in  its  winning  anything  that 
he  throw  it  into  a drawer  and  thought  no 
more  about  it.  Some  months  afterwards  ho 
met  his  friend  in  the  street,  who  it  chanced 
had  just  read  a paragraph  in  a newspaper 
remarking  on  the  singularity  of  the  fact  that 
the  principal  prize  remained  unclaimed. 

On  meeting  the  friend  whom  he  had  induced 
to  purchase  the  ticket,  the  recollection  of  what 
ho  had  read  came  back  to  him,  and  iho  first 
tiling  bo  asked  him  was,  if  his  ticket  had  turned 
out  a prize.  The  other  replied  that  he  did  not 
know,  th  it  he  had  not  looked  at  the  number, 
ami  did  not  know  what  ha  I become  of  it. 
W i tli  considerable  dillieulty,  and  not  without 
much  grumbling  at  the  loss  of  time  it  would 
occasion,  life  was  ma  do  to  return  to  hi.%  ftftice, 
and  there,  in  a drawer  of  bis  writing-table, 
after  a long  search,  was  discovered  the  neglected 
t'cket,  and  what  is  far  more  strange,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  number  with  the  liff.  it  was 
found  that  this  was  the  winning  ticket. 

Again,  in  a recent  French  lottery  no  less  than 
thirty-one  prizes  remained  unclaimed  a con- 
siderable time  after  the  drawing,  and  possibly 
may  not  have  been  claimed  yet,  ami  among  these 
was  the  great  prize  of  one  hundred  thousand 
francs.  Even  tile  otlicials  were  astonished  at 
such  a large  number  of  prizes  reinainuig  on 
theirhands  ; and  after  a certain  time  had  elapsed 
the  direetoi  made  a report  to  the  authorities 
on  the  subject,  and  together  they  made  arrange- 
ments for  guarding  tile  interests  of  possible 
future  claimants  ; they  were  these.  The  impe- 
rial court  of  Paris  ordered  the  deposit  of  the 
one  hundred  and  six  thousand  nine  him 
ured  frames,  representing  the  total  value  of 
the  unclaimed  prizes,  in  the  treasury  chest. 
The  whole,  or  so  much  of  this  sum  as  is 
not  claimed  within  thirty  years,  will  he  handed 
over  to  the  chanty  for  the  benefit  of  which 
the  lottery  was  got  up. 

On  this  statement  being  made  public  a groat 
number  of  claims  were  immediately  sent  in,  but 
uono  of  them  supported  by  the  necessary  ticket  ; 


one  man  indeed  assorted  that  ho  had  held  tiio 
winning  ticket,  but  that  lie  hid  ini  the  mis- 
fortune to  light  his  pipe  with  it.  Time  will 
show  if  the  rightful  owner  ever  comes  forward 
to  claim  his  right:,  but  if  hu  does  not  it  will 
not  he  nn  isolated  case.  In  another  lottery  got 
lip  for  tlie  benefit  of  a benevolent  institution  m 
which  artists  are  interested,  the  lirst  prize,  con- 
sisting of  a service  of  pinto,  valued  at  t>u,Ui)  J 
francs,  has  never  yet  bet  n claimed. 

In  eounliies  where  lotteries  are  not  illegal, 
nearly  the  wh  do  of  the  population  dabble  ill 
them  at  some  timu  or  other  ; but  it  is  m cities, 
and  especially  in  Italian  cities,  where  it  is 
a common  pursuit.  There  every  person  who 
can,  invests  in  m ticket,  nr  a fraction  of  on* , 
denying  themselves  of  necessary  food  for  the 
purpose  ; and  the  mole  miserable  the  con  lition 
of  the  population,  the  greater  the  desire  to 
gamble, — a fact  which  it  requires  no  expla- 
nation to  account  for. 

That  gambling  in  the  lottery  excites  super- 
stitious notions  is  well  know  n ; the  most  trivi  d 
circumstance  is  noted  ; an  i there  are  books 
which  have  an  enormous  circulation  which 
teach  the  signification  of  every  object  dreamed 
of.  Thus,  if  a man  dreams  that  be  sees  a crow 
dying,  or  a mouse  running,  or  a woman  nursing 
a bahv,  there  are  figures  attached  which  he 
considers  will  make  up  a lucky  number,  and 
on  which  lie  therefore  stakes  his  money.  .So 
constantly  is  the  lottery  in  their  thoughts  that 
About,  or  some  other  writer,  relates  tti.it  when 
a soldier  threw  himself  from  the  top  of  a 
column,  there  was  a general  rush  towards  his 
body,  not  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him 
assistance,  but  in  order  to  see  what  number 
was  on  his  button. 

It  is  goner  illy  considered  that  much  ovd 
must  attend  the  existence  of  lotteries,  hut  all 
governments  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  as 
ours  oil  this  point.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
government  c in  put  down  public  gambling  of 
some  kind  or  other  ; and  if  ifo  do  not  tolerate 
lotteries,  we  cannot  prevent  a great  part  of  the 
population  from  betting  on  our  horse  races. 
The  evils  attributed  to  lotteries  line  been 
greatly  exaggerated  ; and  because  some  ma)' 
have  been  led  to  pdfer,  it  is  assumed  tii.it  this 
is  a natural  result,  and  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  constant  self  denial  which  is  characteristic 
of  t ho  regular  investors. 

fln-re  is  an  incident  on  record  which  goes  to 
prove  that  all  who  speculate  m them  are  not 
corrupted  thereby,  and  it  is  so  interesting  that  l 
cannot  refnin  from  relating  it,  as  well  as  my 
memory  w ill  » liable  mu  to  do  so.  A captain 
of  a vessel  asked  the  owner  of  Ir.s  ship  to  buy 
him  a ticket  in  a certain  lottery  as  soon  as  they 
wero  issued.  The  shipowiu  r bought  two  tickets, 
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one  for  himself  the  other  for  the  captain,  at 
the  same  time  making  a note  in  his  memo- 
randum book  of  the  number  of  that  lie  intended 
for  the  captain.  In  the  course  of  time  the  lot- 
tery was  drawn,  and  the  captain’s  ticket  turned 
out  a great  prize,  while  lii.s  own  was  a blank. 
As  the  holder  of  the  ticket  he  claimed  and  re- 
ceived the  amount,  which  he  forthwith  in- 
vested. 

Meanwhile  his  affairs  had  gone  very  badly. 
One  vessel  with  a rich  cargo  had  been  lost  al- 
most within  sight  of  the  port  to  which  it  was 
returning,  and  as  soon  as  this  became  known, 
claims  were  made  on  him  which  compelled  him 
to  give  up  everything  he  had  to  preserve  his 
character  as  a man  of  probity,  and  his  only 
hope  of  recovering  his  position  was  based  on  the 
ship  which  was  commanded  by  the  captain 
on  whose  account  he  had  invested  the  proceeds 
of  the  lotttry  ticket. 

Many  men  would  not  have  hesitated  under 
the  circumstances  in  making  use  of  this  sum, 
justifying  such  conduct  by  the  intention  of  re- 
paying it  from  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  anticipated  cargo  ; but,  as  a man  of 
strict  principle,  he  would  not  do  this,  and  pre- 
ferred to  become  a clerk  to  a commission  agent, 
in  which  capacity  his  salary  uras  a very  miser- 
able one,  and  barely  sufficed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  family  ; and  to  make 
his  case  worse,  a severe  illness  reduced  him  to 
the  very  verge  of  utter  destitution.  Month 
after  month  and  year  after  year  passed  away, 
and  he  heard  nothing  of  his  ship,  until  it  was 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  lost.  One  day, 
to  his  great  surprise  the  captain  made  his 
appearance,  in  a costume  which  at  once  extin- 
guished what  little  hope  he  had  of  his  position 
being  improved  by  the  arrival  of  his  ship. 
The  captain’s  story  was  soon  told.  He  had 
sold  the  cargo  he  had  taken  out  at  Macao  at  a 
fair  profit,  and  had  freighted  his  ship  with 
silks  and  tea  to  the  full  amount  at  his  disposal, 
and  set  sail  with  the  intention  of  going  direct 
to  the  Hague.  Unhappily  he  fell  in  with  a 
Chinese  junk  off  Formosa,  which  was  filled 
with  pirates,  who  took  possession  of  the  vessel 
ami  cargo,  and  made  prisoners  of  those  on 
board.  He  was  detained  at  Formosa  a long 
time,  but  was  eventually  put  on  board  a Chinese 
coaster,  in  which  he  was  taken  to  Canton,  from 
whence  he  got  a passage  to  Europe.  From  an 
ill-judged  economy,  not  uncommon  at  that 
time,  neither  the  vessel  nor  cargo  had  been 
insured,  so  that  he  reached  Holland  with- 
out a penny  in  his  pocket,  and  only  to  find  the 
owner  of  the  ship  he  had  commanded  in  a con- 
dition which  entirely  prevented  him  from  pay- 
ing him  any  portion  of  the  sum  due  to  him.  He 
had  ascertained  this  before  he  reached  the 


miserable  abode  of  his  employer,  and  fully  ex- 
pected that  his  only  resource  was  to  find 
employment  in  some  subordinate  capacity  on 
board  a ship  ; for  merchants  and  shipowners 
were  as  superstitious  in  those  days  as  sailors, 
and  however  great  the  confidence  they  might 
have  in  the  nautical  ability  of  a captain,  they 
would  rarely  entrust  a vessel  to  a commander 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  unfortunate. 
His  astonishment  and  delight  can  hardly  be 
imagined  tv  hen  he  was  told  that  there  was 
a large  sum  at  his  disposal.  Such  honourable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  his  former  employer 
would  have  excited  the  gratitude  of  the  most 
selfish  of  men.  At  his  earnest  request  the  lat- 
ter consented  to  accept  the  loan  of  half  the 
amount,  and  the  entire  sum  was  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  a brig  and  cargo,  with  which 
the  captain  sailed  for  the  Eastern  possessions  of 
Holland.  The  voyage  was  made  safely,  and 
with  the  usual  profit,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
add  that  no  similar  misfortune  befell  them 
afterwards. 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

Are  tiiere  no  lilies  on  Havering  Pond, 

I nder  the  elm-tree  boughs  '? 

Many  a one  ! 

Are  there  no  maidens  fair  and  fond 
Left  in  the  manor-house  ? 

Never  a one. 

Are  there  no  tufts  of  London-pride 
Under  John  Watson’s  wall? 

Many  a one  ! 

Hath  he  no  sons  still  by  his  side. 

To  answer  the  old  man's  call  ? 

Never  a one. 

Are  there  no  cattle  on  Fielden  Farm, 

No  doves  in  the  dovecote  still  ? 

Many  a one  ! 

And  how  many  friends  sit  snug  and  warm 
Hound  the  ingle  of  Farmer  Will  ? 

Never  a one. 

A.re  there  no  people  in  Havering  Church 
At  matins  and  evening  prayer  ? 

Many  a one  ! 

And  the  parson  who  planted  that  silver  birch, 
Are  he  and  his  house  still  there  ? 

Never  a one. 

Do  the  tall  Hags  yet  rustle  and  wave 
In  the  water  above  the  mill  ? 

Many  a one  ! 

And  the  flowers  that  grew  upon  Laura's  grave, 
Doth  any  one  tend  them  still  ? 

Never  a one. 

Arthur  J.  Muncy. 

UNDER  THE  RAN. 

By  Altox  Clyde,  Author  of  “ Tried  axd 
True.” 

CHAPTER  I.  WAITING  FOR  THE  VERDICT. 

There  was  a breathless  lull  in  the  crowded 
Court,  from  which  the  light  of  the  spring  after- 
i noon  wras  slowly  dying  out. 
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It  wits  an  interval  of  relax  ition  for  tlm  nilici  tl 
mind.  The  learned  brotherhood  <> f the  » s 
hail  broken  into  little  knots,  and  were  whis- 
pering together.  While  tho  holies  in  the 
galleries  freely  used  their  fans  and  \ iiriigi  ettes, 
commenting  under  their  breath  on  the  looks  an  1 
bearing  of  the  prisoner,  the  I British  pnldic  was 
represented  by  the  baek-gronnd  of  expectant 
faces,  bending  forward  to  fix  their  eager  strain- 
ing gaze  on  one  white  face  which  flint  terrible 
ordeal  individualism  1 above  all  others — the 
youthful  prison  r at  the  liar,  for  whom  the  hand 
of  time  wits  then  telling  Off  the  minutes  of 
doom. 

It  was  not  n forbidding  face.  Not  one  of 
the  recognised  criminal  type.  There  was  no- 
thing in  it  that  could  claim  kindred  with  the 
usual  faces  in  t hat  dock — the  heavy  low-browed 
offenders,  sullen-lipped  and  hard-eyed,  who 
lived  in  open  warfare  with  society,  and  scowled 
defiance  on  tho  laws  they  outraged.  Very  dif- 
ferent looked  that  fair,  almost  boyish,  face,  with 
its  high  smooth  forehead  and  quivering  lips, 
and  bright  blue  eyes  wandering  round  the  Court, 
with  the  wild  startled  look  of  some  limited 
animal  brought  to  bay.  It  was  pitiful  to  see 
him  there,  a picture  to  make  a mother’s  heart 
ache. 

What  had  young  Frank  Elliot  done  to 
be  standing  there  under  the  felon’s  ban  ! 
“ embezzlement  and  forgery  ” — that  was  the 
cruel  blot  on  a stainless  family  name — the  blow 
which  had  fallen  so  crushing!}'  on  the  happiness 
of  a household. 

It  was  a case  around  which  much  focal 
Interest  had  gathered.  For  the  prisoner  was 
a young  man  of  education  and  fair  social 
position. 

Many  friends  lmd  hurried  down  from  the  little 
country  town,  where  the  Elliots  had  been  known 
and  respected  for  generations.  There  were 
many  among  them  who  remembered  Frank  as 
a blight  handsome  lx>y.  No  wonder  that  they 
found  it  hard  to  realise  his  identity  with  that 
pide  prisoner  at  tho  bar,  waiting  for  the  verdict. 
So  ho  stood,  in  the  waning  light  of  tho  spring 
afternoon,  with  lus  fate  trembling  on  the 
balance  pi  a word.  His  hands  were  clenched 
so  tightly,  that  the  veins  stood  out  like  knotted 
cords  ; tho  perspiration  lying  on  his  white 
forehead  in  bead-like  drops,  and  his  eyes  strain- 
ing forward  in  a set  blinding  gaze.  Even  the 
othcnil  wigs  seemed  to  grow  into  grotos  pie  and 
unnatural  size.  Nothing  was  seen  ch  arly  in 
that  crowded  Court,  except  one  face,  which 
seemed  to  hold  his  gaze  by  some  strange  spelJL 
It  was  that  of  a tall  spare  man  of  lift)  five 
or  sixty  years  • with  iron  grey  hair,  a low  broad 
forehead,  full  of  sharp  resolute  ridges,  and 
deeply  indented  linos,  keen  cold  blue  eyes,  and 


a firm  close  month,  that  nev<w  n-daxe-1  form  its 
stem  curves,  as  lie  sat  with  his  hands  eri-s-d 
on  his  heavy  knobhe  1 walkiiig-*tfok,  still  and 
rigi  1 as  though  lie  had  l»*pn  tome  rey  old 
elhgy  carved  in  stone. 

It  was  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  Mark 
Elliot,  a man  whoso  life  1-f  unimpeachable 
integrity  had  earned  for  him  high  trust  in  lus 
native  town  V in  tn  of  unswerving  coii- 
Hcionti  nisnoss  and  stainless  honour,  whoso  word 
was  never  doubted  in  bn-dne-v-.  ; lie  had  made 
himself  remarkable  by  lii.s  almost  puritanical 
strictness. 

His  oid)  son,  a felon  ! How  was  it  ? What 
weak  stone  was  there  in  that  proud  foundation 
of  rectitude  I Whore  was  the  missing  link  ? 
Tho  bearing  of  Mark  Elliot,  durin  • lus  son’s 
trial,  waselosely  watch*  1 ami  c-un  intuited  upon. 
For  tho  feelings  of  the  mu  titudo  did  not  go 
with  the  stern  father,  win*  w;v  known  to  hfcve 
cast  off  tho  erring  son,  with  a ban  that  would 
be  even  more  inexorable  than  that  of  the  law. 
Tho  crooked  branch  would  i * ruthlessly  stripped 
from  tho  proud  old  tree  which  it  had  dDgrhcfcd. 
None  could  deny  the  father’s  i ght  to  deal 
thus  with  his  guilty  son,  but  the  hearts  of  tho 
people  wore  not  with  him  on  that  d*iy. 

“Ol-l  Elliot  is  too  hard,  ho  always  was  ; ho 
will  never  forgive  the  la  l,  or  try  to  s.uy^S  him  ; 
too  hand,  for  we  are  all  apt  to  go  astray,  and  wo 
cannot  stand  in  our  uwn  strength.’’ 

These  were  the  murmured  words  of  not  a 
few  of  M irk  Elliot’S  frien  is,  as  they  waited 
the  result  of  the  trial. 

“ Do  you  foul  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ? ” 

The  slow  clear  tones  rang  through  the 
listening  Court  with  a sharp  sudden  thrill. 

It  might  be  that  the  hoa\v  knobbed  wilking 
stick  trembled  a little  in  t!m  hauls  t h it 
clutched  it  so  tightly,  but  the  gn  y hoa  1 did 
not  droop,  and  the  face  rein  line  1 stern  ami 
still. 

“ Guilty,  my  Lord. ” 

The  prisoner  started  ami  roc  died,  as  if  some 
unseen  hand  had  struck  him  a blow.  A vivid 
crimson  spot  burned  on  his  cheeks  for  an 
instant,  th-m  faded  out,  leaving  his  face  a 
ghastlier  white.  He  drew  a long  -piivcring 
breath  that  almost  broke  into  a sob,  and  his 
hands  dropped  nervele.ssh  to  his  wide. 

“ Guilty.’’  That  one  fatal  word  seemed  to 
-lance  before  his  eyes  in  bfo<>  1-rod  fo  tors,  tilling 
the  space  between  himself  an  1 the  majestic 
face  of  the  judge  who  was  to  pronounce  his 
.sentence. 

Five  years’  penal  servitude.  Tint  was  the 
fiat  of  doom  to  young  Frank  K I ive 

miserable  shamoda  ien  years.  V.  hat  *r  r.t  would 
they  bear  l 
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The  sentence  took  many  hy  surprise,  for 
they  had  expected  a shorter  term. 

It  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  with  varied  com- 
ments, as  the  crowd  thronged  out  from  the 
heated  Court  into  the  cool,  welcome  spring  air. 

Outside  there  was  the  carriage  waiting  for 


influences  counteracting  and  destroying  each 
other.  As  the  boy  grew  older,  Mark  Elliot 
went  on  tightening  the  curb  until  it  became  an 
intolerable  chafing  goad.  It  ended  in  the 
youth  openly  rebelling  against  his  father,  and 
almost  breaking  his  mother’s  heart  by  leaving 


the  judge,  with  its  usual  display  of  servants  in 
liveries  and  prancing  liigh-bloodcd  horses — an 
object  of  breathless  admiration  to  an  awc-struck 
crowd  of  children  at  the  gates,  who  from  whole- 
some fear  of  official  staffs  were  content  to  feed 
tlicir  longing  eyes  from  that  prudent  distance. 

It  was  a scene  of  bustle  and  animation. 

The  Court  was  rapidly  cleared,  and  for  that 
day  the  assize  business  was  over. 

CHAPTER  ir.  SORROW  AT  MEADOW  FARM. 

A few'  words  will  auffice’to  put  us  in  possession 
of  all  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  of  the 
antecedents  of  the  Elliots  of  Meadow'  Farm.  | 
They  were  the  last  of  a good  old  family,  very 
simple  and  primitive  in  their  tastes  and  habits, 
but  very  proud  of  their  genealogical  tree,  and 
their  descent  from  a certain  Puritan  warrior, 
Godfrey  Elliot,  who  had  held  arms  under  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  made  himself  distinguished  as 
a devoted  servant  of  his  general.  In  more 
peaceable  times,  the  descendants  of  that  warlike  ■ 
progenitor  had  taken  kindly  to  agriculture,  to 
plough-shares  instead  of  sw'ords,  and  settled 
quietly  down  in  the  old-fashioned  farm-house, 
with  ivy-clad  walls  and  quaint  pointed  gables, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  undulating  sweep 
of  green  meadows  that  surrounded  it. 

The  master  of  Meadow  Farm,  had  been 
among  the  first  pioneers  of  the  scattered  village 
which  had  now  extended  into  a thriving  little 
town.  And  so  through  successive  generations, 
the  farm  acres  had  descended  from  father  to 
son,  and  the  Elliots  had  lived  on  in  their 
quiet  way.  A slow  steady-going  race,  not 
making  money  very  fast,  but  taking  care  to 
keep  it,  when  it  was  made.  Never  seeking  to 
be  other  than  they  were,  and  preserving  in 
their  own  world,  one  rigid,  unbroken  line  of 
respectability. 

The  family  of  Mark  Elliot,  offered  the  first 
exception  to  this  rule.  It  was  through  his 
only  son  Frank,  A striking  contrast  to  him- 
self, for  the  youth  was  of  a quick  w'arm  temper, 
impressionable,  and  feeble  in  purpose.  His 
training  had  been  unfortunate,  for  it  had  com- 
bined the  two  extremes  of  ill-judged  parental 
strictness  on  one  side,  and  blind  devotion  on 
the  other. 

For  Frank  was  his  mother’s  idol.  He  clung 

to  her,  and  depended  upon  her  , hut  between 

lum  and  his  father,  there  was  an  unlovimr 
. . ° / 
reserve,  which  grew  into  estrangement  as  the  | 

years  wore  on.  It  was  the  clash  of  opposing  I 


home.  Through  the  assistance  of  a school 
friend,  whose  father  was  manager  of  a bank 
in  the  neighbouring  town,  Frank  managed  to 
procure  a situation  as  junior  clerk,  a post 
which  he  avowed  himself  glad  to  accept  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  Meadow  Farm,  and  his 
father’s  tyranny. 

“ Name  him  not,”  said  stern  old  Mark,  to 
his  wife  ; “ it  is  your  woman’s  folly  that  has 
spoiled  him  all  through.  1 tell  you  now,  that 
he  shall  reap  as  he  sows.  No  matter  if  the 
land  does  pass  away  from  the  Elliots,  when  I 
lie  down  : he  would  only  disgrace  them,  for 
he  is  not  worthy  to  taka  their  place.  No,  he 
shall  not  touch  my  money  ; it  shall  all  go  to 
Miriam,  every  shilling.” 

The  mother  knew  that  he  would  keep  his 
word.  She  turned  away,  cowed  into  tearful 
silence,  and  crept  to  her  own  room  to  break 
down  in  a burst  of  hysterical  grief. 

Thither  her  daughter  Miriam  followed, 
stealing  in  like  a ray  of  sunlight. 

Gentle  Miriam,  the  household  peace-maker. 
There  was  always  a healing  balm  for  sorrow  in 
her  quiet  presence,  in  the  soft  touch  of  her 
little  hand,  and  the  sound  of  her  pleasant 
voice.  Something  also  in  the  look  of  her  fair 
face,  with  its  pure  brow,  and  large  tranquil 
brown  eyes,  over  which  the  white  lids  drooped 
so  prettily.  And  yet  Miriam  Elliot  was  not 
beautiful  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Un  discerning  eyes  might  have  passed 
her  in  a crowd.  But  her’s  was  a face  to  love 
and  yearn  for  in  times  of  sickness  and  sorrow. 
No  wonder  that  the  hearts  of  young  and  old, 
went  out  so  readily  to  Miriam  Elliot  ; she  was 
formed  to  love,  and  be  loved. 

Old  Mark  was  very  proud  of  his  daughter, 
though  he  would  not  have  confessed  it.  Nearer 
and  dearer  to  him  than  all  others,  she  held 
the  key  to  his  nature  as  none  else  did,  and 
could  touch  the  chords  that  were  dumb  and 
unresponsive  in  other  hands. 

They  were  a sadly  divided  household  at 
Meadow  Farm,  for  there  were  missing  links  in 
the  chain  of  love  that  should  have  bound 
husband  and  wife  together.  But  little  Miriam 
had  ever  been  the  home  dove,  bearing  the  olive 
branch  of  peace. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  trial  : Mark  Elliot 
sat  alone  in  the  farm-house  porch,  his  usual 
seat  in  summer.  The  dusky  shadows  were 
gathering  over  his  fields,  fur  the  evening  was 
closing  in.  But  still  he  sat,  with  the  cool  breeze 
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lifting  tho  grey  hair  frum  his  brow,  ami  bis 
©yea  moodily  bent  on  tho  ground.  Ilia  fa- 
vourite dog,  a magnificent  hound,  *rho  would 
bo  faithful  unto  death,  lay  coiled  .at  his  feet, 
watching  him  with  an  almost  human  look  of 
intelligence  in  his  handsome  eyes.  1 Jut  his 
master  gave  him  no  sign  of  notice.  Hitter 
thoughts  were  stirring  in  his  soul  at  that 
moment,  and  the  cloud  over  him  and  his 
seemed  heavy  and  dark,  with  no  rift  of  light 
to  break  the  gloom. 

Ho  could  not  be  in-eiwble  to  the  fate  of  his 
son.  Stern  and  stoical  as  he  might  try  to  be, 
tho  voice  of  nature  would  rise  out  of  the 
depths  of  las  heart.  Ho  could  not  entirely 
separate  himself  from  tho  condemned  convict 
in  his  prison  cell. 

aiAm  u m.  miukm’s  vow. 

Y\  hat  evil  intlironco  had  tracked  tho  steps  of 
Frank  Elliot,  from  his  innocent  boyhood’s  homo, 
Meadow  Farm,  with  its  rigid  rules  of  discipline, 
and  old-fashioned  Puritan  piety,  where  youth 
was  fenced  round  with  such  jealous  restrictions, 
and  apparently  impenetrable  defences,  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  any  of  its  usual  follies 
to  crop  out  i How  was  it  that  tho  son  had 
broken  loose  from  that  pure  country  home, 
and  found  himself  drifting  astray  with  no 
mural  anchor  to  fall  back  upon  when  he  was 
tempted  and  tried  ! How  was  it,  that  he  had 
bo  miserably  and  so  guiltily  fallen  ? The  poor 
heart-stricken  mother  asked  these  questions 
with  bursts  of  hysterical  sobbing.  Ilers  was  a 
wiM  wailing  anguish  that  refused  all  comfort, 
and  was  constantly  sending  up  its  rebellious 
murmur. 

“ Oh,  what  have  wo  done  that  this  cross 
should  bo  laid  cm  us  1 ” 

Everything  connected  with  her  son’s  im- 
prisonment remained  confused  in  her  mind,  a 
dark  mystery  from  which  she  turned  shudder- 
tngly,  she  could  not  try  ti>  understand  it. 

And  poor  Miriam,  she  was  very  pale  ami 
quiet,  in  those  sad  days  after  the  trial.  lint 
she  went  about  her  household  tasks,  and  did 
her  best  to  soothe  her  mother,  making  bravo 
dibits  to  lighten  her  burden.  I Jut  Mrs.  Elliot, 
for  tho  time  unreasoning  and  unjust  in  her 
great  grief,  complained  Unit  Miriam  did  not 
fool  their  trouble.  Not  feel  when  the  family 
sorrow  and  shame  had  already  worn  into  tho 
core  of  her  girl’s  heart,  and  was  daily  crush- 
ing out  some  of  its  bright  youthfuluess  I Not 
feel  for  Frank  ! The  brother  whom  she  loved, 
ami  for  whom  from  childhood  her  life  had  been 
a register  of  small  self-sacrifices, — that  precious 
coin  which  rich  hearts  pay  out  so  freely  to 
their  loved  ones.  There  was  no  pleasure  or 
possession  of  her  own  that  Miriam  Elliot 


would  not  hare  given  up  for  him,  an  l yet  her 
mother  could  tell  her  that  she  did  not  fed. 

Pour  Miriam  ! It  was  but  a ford  .it'*  of  the 
fe|ttor  cup  that  would  lie  hers  to  drain  with 
silent  uncomplaining  lips  in  the  sorrowful  d ,y  i 
that  were  coining. 

The  family  at  Meadow  Farm  shared  some  of 
t!ie  painful  publicity  which  surrounded  Frank 
Elliot,  after  his  arrest  and  trial. 

Neighbourly  curiosity  would  gladly  have 
pencti  ft  ted  into  the  inner  life  of  the  quiet  house- 
hold, but  they  wore  steadily  kept  bach  by  tho 
reserve  of  old  Mark. 

It  was  some  time  after  tho  as-i/.es,  bd’oru 
the  little  town  recovered  its  wonted  rcn  nPy  of 
mind.  Young  Elliot’s  gay  manner  an  l hand- 
some face  had  there  won  for  hitu  much  good-will, 
and  in  spite  of  tho  verdict  of  the  jury,  many 
charitable,  doubts  about  his  guilt  followed  him 
into  his  convict  banishment.  But  tln-y  could 
bo  only  doubts. 

A letter  written  to  his  sister,  revealed  some- 
thing of  the  sad  truth. 

“ God  forgive  mo  tho  misery  I have  brought 
down  on  you  all.  Miriam,  l never  loved  you 
and  uiy  mother  as  I do  now,  when  I have  left 
you,  perhaps  for  ever.  Why  don’t  you  east  me 
otf  as  my  father  has  done  ? I deserve  it.  A 
convict ! Who  will  clasp  my  hand  again  l I 
must  wear  that  brand  always  in  this  world. 

“ Oh.  Mirry,  do  you  remember  what  you 
asked  when  you  cauie  to  see  me  in  prison  : 
if  I was  guilty  1 I could  not  spunk  then,  with 
your  arm  about  my  neck  and  your  eyes  looking 
into  mine.  You  seemed  so  good  and  pure, 
and  it  would  have  thrust  us  so  far  apart. 
That  feeling  choked  the  words  in  my  throat  ; 
but  I can  tell  you  now.  Mirry,  don't  turn  away 
from  me  ; yes,  I am  guilty — but  not  so  much 
as  they  made  out  at  the  trial. 

I got  mixed  up  with  a set  of  fellows  ; th«*y 
led  me  on,  and  then  let  the  worst  fall  On  me. 
I know  that  I wrote  a name  to  a cheque,  and 
I took  some  money,  but  I meant  to  n place  it. 
Oh,  Mirry,  believe  this,  and  don’t  think  harder 
of  me  khan  you  can  help.  Does  my  mother  for- 
give me  ? Comfort  her  all  you  can,  and,  sister, 
when  you  say  your  pr  iyers,  remember  me. 
If  lit  1 nnift  not  call  myself  your  brother  now.’’ 

Not  many'  week  ’ after  this  letter  had  been 
received  and  wept  over  by  Madam,  her  mother 
lay  on  a sick  bed  from  which  she  would  never 
rise.  For  some  time  her  health  had  hem 
breaking,  when  she  was  suddenly  prostrated  by 
a serious  internal  rupture  and  bleeding  of  the 
lungs.  Possibly  the  i fleet  of  excitement  and 
excessive  grief.  Tiro  doctor  gave  no  hope 
of  hot  recovery. 

There  she  lay  in  her  darkened  chamber,  with 
the  life-curreut  slowly  ebbing  out. 
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Frank's  letter,  stained  with  the  tears  which 
had  been  shed  over  it,  was  spread  out  upon 
her  pillow,  just  where  it  could  touch  her  white 
cheek.  It  was  the  invalid’s  will  to  have  it 
there,  and  to  Miriam  every  wish  of  hers  w’as 
sacred.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have 
denied  anything  that  could  soothe  the  poor 
aching  heart  in  those  last  hours  of  the  waning 
day,  when  the  dear  human  hopes  were  sinking, 
and  the  light  was  going  out  so  quickly. 

“ Miriam,  child,  where  are  you  '{  ” 

“ Here,  dear  mother,  I have  never  left 
you.  ” And  the  pale  young  watcher  crept  up  to 
the  bed,  and  bent  her  face  down  on  the  pillow. 
So  gentle  and  self-sustained,  Miriam  was  a 
treasure  in  the  sick-room,  where  she  moved 
like  a ministering  spirit,  with  her  noiseless 
footfall,  and  her  sad  quiet  eyes,  that  seemed  to 
divine  even  the  unspoken  wishes  of  the  sufferer. 

It  was  near  midnight,  and  Mrs  Elliot  had 
just  awoke  with  a start  from  an  uneasy  broken 
slumber.  A solemn  lnv-h  pervaded  the  house. 

The  old  servant  Elsie  who  shared  Miriam’s 
labours  as  nurse  was  sleeping  heavily  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fire.  Except  the  invalid 
no  one  was  awake  m the  house  hut  Miriam. 
“ Child,”  murmured  the  weak  wailing  voice, 
“come  nearer,  nearer,  lay  your  hand  here,  and 
leave  it  so  ; now  1 am  easy,  and  I can  say  what 
I want.  Miidam,  I have  seen  Frank  to-night  ; 
hush,  you  will  say  that  I was  dreaming, 
but  I saw  him,  my  poor  boy  ! He  seemed  to 
be  standing  on  the  other  side  of  a gulf  that 
parted  us,  and  he  could  only  hold  out  his  hand 
and  call,  ‘ Mother  ! ’ Miriam,  I know  what  it 
is,  that  dreadful  gulf,  with  Frank  on  the  other 
side.” 

She  ceased  from  exhaustion,  and  lay  for 
some  minutes  gasping  and  silent. 

Miriam  was  frightened,  and  turned  round  to 
awaken  Elsie. 

But  her  mother  caught  the  movement  and 
instantly  divined  its  meaning.  She  put  out  one 
of  her  feeble  hands,  with  an  almost  passionately 
restraining  gesture,  and  gasped  out — 

“ Miriam,  don’t  waken  Elsie.  1 have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  It  has  been  on  my  mind 
for  days,  a dead  crushing  weight,  that  keeps  me 
from  resting.  Will  you  listen  ? ” 

“Yes,  mother,”  breathed  the  young  girl, 
with  a quiet  stifled  sob  in  her  voice.  She  was 
gazing  down  at  the  ghastly  face  over  whicli  was 
already  cast  the  shadow  of  the  coming  change. 
That  strange  mysterious  shadow  which  falls  but 
once  on  any  face.  It  was  the  soul  fast  nearing 
the  dark  valley.  Miriam  felt  it,  and  shivered 
as  the  gleam  of  the  shaded  lamp  fell  across  her 
mother’s  pillow.  It  was  a solemn  vigil  for 
her  to  keep  in  the  lonely  night,  with  no  other 
sounds  of  companionship  than  the  heavy 


breathing  of  the  nurse,  Elsie,  and  the  steady 
ticking  of  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs.  And  out- 
side, the  wind  was  rising — a sad,  sobbing  wind — 
that  shook  the  branches  of  the  trees  against  the 
windows,  and  moaned  round  the  gables  with  a 
wail  like  that  of  a tortured  spirit. 

“ Hark,  Miriam  ! What  sound  was  that  ? ” 

“ Nothing,  mother,  only  the  wind  among  the 
trees.” 

“ Ah  ! it  sounded  to  me  like  a voice — 
Frank’s  voice — you  will  think  I am  dreaming 
again,  Miriam.  I shall  sleep  soon.  Yes  I am 
dying,  dying,  and  I shall  never  see  my  hoy 
again.”  Still  the  first  thought  with  her,  as  he 
had  ever  been  in  the  old  days.  Miriam  knew 
that  Frank  was  nearest  her  mother’s  heart,  that 
its  love  for  him  would  outlive  all  the  rest, 
and  she  accepted  it  without  a murmur  ; she  had 
never  grudged  her  brother  the  rich  birthright 
of  mother’s  love  which  had  been  given  to  him 
from  his  cradle. 

“ Miriam,  I want  you  to  make  me  a promise.” 
The  girl  was  startled  by  the  eager  quivering 
tones,  and  the  sudden  lighting  of  the  dim  eyes. 
There  was  such  a strange,  yearning  look  of 
desire  on  the  white  face,  and  the  wasted 
fingers  fastened  so  tightly  rouud  her  arm. 

She  trembled.  Had  she  some  foreknow- 
ledge of  what  would  be  required  from  her  ? 

Mrs.  Eliliot  went  on  speaking  with  painful 
effort. 

“Miriam,  I want  to  leave  Frank  to  you  as  my 
legacy.  Will  you  take  it,  and  try  to  he  to  him 
all  that  I would  have  been,  if  I had  lived  to 
see  him  come  back  ? Think,  think  what  it 
would  be  for  him  to  find  every  heart  turned 
from  him,  and  every  door  closed  against  him. 
Miriam,  will  you  be  a true  sister,  aud  cling  to 
him  through  all  the  evil  days '!  It  may  he  the 
means  of  saving  him,  and  it  will  help  me  to 
close  my  eyes  in  peace.  Child,  will  you  clasp 
my  hand  now,  and  swear  that  you  will  never 
forsake  Frank,  come  what  may  ?” 

It  was  all  clear  to  Miriam,  at  that  moment; 
the  future  seemed  forecast  to  her.  She  knew 
what  charge  she  was  accepting,  and  what  cross 
she  was  planting  in  her  own  path,  when  she 
bent  over  that  pillow,  and  gave  her  promise  to 
the  dying. 

“God  bless  you,  Miriam ; say  the  words  again, 
and  clasp  my  hand — now  I can  rest.” 

The  lids  dropped  wearily  over  the  fading 
eyes,  and  as  Miriam  watched,  the  furrowed  brow 
seemed  to  relax,  and  the  sharp  care-worn  look 
of  anxiety  died  placidly  out  of  the  face,  and  lefc 
it  peaceful  as  a child’s. 

From  that  hour  there  was  a change  in  Mrs. 
Elliot.  She  spoke  little  to  her  daughter,  and 
seemed  content  only  to  watch  her  as  she  stole 
about  the  room.  It  was  the  rest  and  relief  for 
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which  she  had  been  waiting  : and  Mi  mm  wan 
very  thankful  that  it  had  coniu  through  her. 
Good  Miriam,  patient  loving  heart,  there  was 
an  undiscovered  mine  of  gold  in  her  character, 
that  was  only  waiting  to  be  tried.  Even  her 
father  did  not  fully  understand  the  quiet 
girl. 

Tho  end  camo  guickly  for  Mis.  Elliot.  Rofore 
tho  close  of  another  day,  the  death  angel 
had  been  Vnisy  at  Meadow  Farm,  and  the 
motherless  daughter  had  sealed  her  vow  ill  a 
silent  kiss  on  the  lips  of  the  dead. 

CHAiTf.it  n.  oi  tsmik  Tin:  noon. 

“ M mi  am,  yon  had  an  Australim  letter 
this  morning  : 1 can  guess  the  news.  Morley 
Rivers  is  coming  homo.’’ 

And  as  he  spoke,  Mark  Elliot  took  oil’  his 
heavy  silver  spectacles,  and  wiped  them  care- 
fully with  tho  corner  of  his  silk  handkerchief. 

Miriam  looked  up  from  her  sewing,  with  a 
quick  bright  colour  in  her  face,  and  answered 
softly. 

“ Yes,  father  ; if  all  is  well,  Morley  will  bo 
here  by  the  end  of  the  month.’' 

The  father  and  daughter  were  sitting  by  a 
cheery  winter  lire  in  their  large  comfortable 
farm-house  kitchen. 

Mark  Elliot  looked  older  and  greyer  by 
more  than  ten  years,  than  when  wo  saw  him 
at  his  sou’s  trial.  It  was  still  the  same  hard 
granite  face,  with  no  more  yielding  softness  in 
it.  But  there  were  other  signs  of  change  in 
him  which  Miriam  noted  as  the  years  wore 
on.  He  walked  less  about  his  fields,  did  not 
make  hituself  so  busy  and  active  among  his 
men,  but  sat  longer  over  the  fire  at  home, 
and  every  day  seemed  to  trust  more  to  the 
management  of  John  Marston,  a young 
man,  whoso  father  had  been  one  of  his  earliest 
friends.  Thrown  penniless  on  the  world  to 
fight  his  own  unaided  way,  the  old  man  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  sou’s  fate,  and 
offered  him  a situation  at  Meadow  Farm.  It 
was  accepted,  and  the  young  man  had  now 
bcen  nearly  three  years  domesticated  there  as 
a sort  t*f  manager,  or  steward  : his  services  had 
become  invaluable  to  his  master,  with  whom 
he  was  daily  growing  in  favour.  He  deserved 
it  for  his  sterling  truth  and  honesty.  Miriam 
liked  him  too,  and  in  pity  for  his  want  of 
kindred  ties  gave  him  all  that,  she  could  of  a 
kind  sister’s  care.  She  could  give  him  no 
more,  for  sho  was  pledged  heart  and  hand 
to  Morley  Rivers,  an  ambitious  persevering 
young  lawyer,  who  had  begun  tho  world  a 
hard- worked  penniless  clerk,  and  eventually 
fought  his  way  to  a position.  lie  had  gone 
out  to  Australia  a short  time  before  Frank 
Elliot’s  trial.  Fortune  had  smiled  on  lnm 


there.  Ilu  had  b«cti  Kueees.sfid  even  beyond 
his  hopes,  and  had  realise  l suflici  i.t  wealth 
to  enable  bun  to  return,  and  push  his  way  in 
tho  old  country.  lie  was  coming  homo  to 
marry  Miriam  Elliot,  ami  enter  the  career 
which  he  had  carved  out  for  himstdf.  It  was 
his  ambition  to  make  a name  at  the  bar. 

That  was  MorleV  Rivers,  the  love  < f 
Miriam’s  girlhood,  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  young  heart  as  entirely  as  if  the  marriage 
vow  had  been  already  spoken  between  them. 
So  true  in  the  years  of  absence,  waiting  for 
him  with  such  patient  womanly  faith  in  her 
idol. 

That  was  why  Miriam  had  nothing  mure 
than  a sinter's  regard  to  give  in  return  for  all 
the  devotion  which  John  Marston  poured  out 
upon  lu  r.  That  was  why  she  remained  so 
long  unconscious  of  what  was  visible  to  others, 
that  lie  loved  her  with  all  his  smil,  loved  even 
without  hope  of  return. 

Ho  sat  in  a far  corner  of  the  kitchen,  lean- 
ing over  the  large  white  dresser,  his  faco 
bent  low  ovt  r the  book  which  lie  had  been 
reading  before  the  light  faded.  Now,  he  was 
thinking  of  Miriam,  ami  listening  for  tho 
sound  of  her  voice.  When  he  heard  tho 
name  of  Morley  Rivers  he  started,  and  looked 
round  with  a sudden  rush  of  colour  in  his 
dark  face.  He  watched  Miriam  for  a few 
moments  witli  a keen  touch  of  jealous  pain, 
then  rose,  hastily  closed  his  book,  and  went 
out.  It  needed  a sharp  walk  in  the  frosty 
night  to  crush  down  the  feelings  that  were 
ri-ing  in  him,  and  help  him  to  face  what  he 
knew'  was  coming  with  the  return  of  Morley 
Rivers. 

He  strode  down  the  garden  with  rapid  ami 
decided  treul,as  if  bent  on  some  emml  of  life 
and  di  ith.  Old  Elsie  met  him,  ami  stopped  to 
speak  (ho  was  one  of  her  favourites)  ; but  he 
passed  her  without  notice,  and  went  on  like  one 
who  sees  and  hears  nothing.  She  turned  and 
looked  after  him  with  a sagacious  twinkle  in 
llfr  eyes,  murmuring — 

“ Well,  I should  say  it  was  pride  in  any 
one  else  but  Mr.  John.  The  lad  seems  nearly 
daft  to-night  ; he  is  put  out,  and  1 guess  it  is 
something  about  Miss  Miriam.  What  a pity 
he  couldn’t  keep  from  setting  his  heart  oil 
her.  ” 

Tho  father  and  daughter  wore  still  sitting  as 
John  Marston  had  left  them,  talkin’?. earnestly 
together.  IIh  abrupt  exit  had  not  been  no- 
ticed. Miriam  bad  put  aside  her  sewing,  and 
ch  urged  her  seat  to  a low  stool  at  her  father's 
feet,  when'  she  sat  with  her  hands  ela-pe  i on 
Ins  knee,  tho  fire  light  playing  over  !vi  neat 
stuff  dress,  and  making  bright  ripples  in  ner 
I brown  hair. 
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The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  softened 
eyes  as  he  said, 

“ Well,  child,  I only  hope  that  you  will  bo 
happy  as  you  deserve.  I don’t  know  one 
that  I would  sooner  give  you  to,  than  Morley 
Hi  vers.” 

A gratified  blush  stole  over  Miriam’s  face, 
and  she  whispered, 

“ I am  glad  that  you  like  him,  father.  I 
should  be  quite  happy  now,  if  it  was  not  for 
ono  cloud  that  is  always  on  my  mind.” 

Mark’s  grey  eyebrows  knitted  into  a sudden 
frown  as  he  said  hastily. 

“Still  harping  on  the  old  string,  Miriam. 
I know  what  you  mean  ; if  I had  waited  longer, 
you  would  have  jarred  my  ears  with  the  sound 
of  his  name.  Girl,  why  can  you  not  learn  to 
study  my  wishes  in  this,  as  you  do  in  other 
things.  I tell  you  that  I have  only  one  child. 
I have  cast  that  disgrace  from  me  : let  him 
come  back  when  he  may,  he  shall  never  sit  by 
my  hearth  again.  You  know  me,  Miriam.  I 
do  not  lightly  break  my  word.” 

Miriam  lifted  up  her  face,  now  pale  with 
emotion. 

“ Father,  you  cannot  mean  to  renounce 
Frank  so.  It  would  be  inhuman,  cruel.  Would 
you  be  harder  than  the  laws  ? Even  they  ad- 
mit of  expiation  and  reformation.  He  may 
redeem  the  past  if  he  has  help  to  do  it.  You 
cannot  deny  it  to  your  own  son.  He  is 
yours,  whatever  may  be  the  ban  upon  his 
name  ” 

“ Miriam,  I have  said  my  say.  Spare  your- 
self and  mo,  for  this  talk  will  only  make 
ill-blood.  You  have  been  a good  daughter, 
and  that  wretched  boy  must  not  come  between 
us.” 

In  his  excitement  the  old  man’s  voice  rose 
high  above  its  usual  measured  tones.  His 
eyes  kindled  under  their  bent  brows,  and  his 
thin  lips  quivered  as  he  repeated, 

“ Yes,  Miriam,  1 tell  you  once  for  all,  that  he 
shall  not  come  between  you  and  me.  Meadow 
Farm  shall  never  open  its  doors  to  a felon. 

| I cannot,  will  not,  forgive  him  the  shame  he 
has  brought  on  my  honest  name.” 

At  that  moment  the  door-latch  was  noise- 
lessly lifted,  and  a face  looked  in.  A white, 
troubled  face,  seeming  almost  ghastly  as  it  was 
thrown  out  against  the  background  of  deep 
shadow.  There  was  no  light  except  what  the 
tire  gave,  so  one  half  of  the  great  kitchen  was 
buried  in  gloom.  For  a few  moments  that 
strange  vision  remained  in  the  doorway,  gazing 
in  upon  the  homely  hearth,  and  the  unconscious 
pair  seated  within  its  bright  circle  of  warmth 
and  light ; gazing  in,  and  listening  to  the  stern 
words  of  denunciation  against  the  offending 
son  of  iho  house. 


As  Mark  ceased  speaking  it  disappeared 
suddenly  as  it  had  come,  and  the  door-latch 
dropped  noiselessly  into  its  place.  A moment 
after  there  was  a slight  noise  outside.  It 
seemed  to  be  just  beneath  the  window,  and 
sounded  like  the  crushing  of  gravel  under  a 
hasty  passing  tread.  Old  Lion  heard  it,  for 
he  rose  from  his  place  at  Miriam’s  feet, 
stretched  himself,  and  put  up  hi3  ears  with  a 
low  interrogative  bark. 

“ What  ails  the  dog  ?”  Mark  asked,  looking 
round.  Miriam  did  not  answer,  her  face  was 
buried  in  her  hands,  and  she  was  thinking  too 
deeply  and  sadly  to  be  easily  roused. 

Her  father  asked  no  more,  but  turned 
moodily  round  to  the  fire,  with  a sharp  “ Lie 
down,  Lion  !”  to  the  dog.  Ho  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  either  John  Marston  in  the  garden, 
or  Elsie,  who  he  knew  had  gone  down  to  the 
village.  He  was  mistaken  : John  had  struck 
out  across  tko  fields,  aud  was  at  that  moment 
crushing  the  crisp  grass  under  his  heavy  tread 
ns  he  strode  on,  with  no  thought  of  turning 
homeward  ; and  Elsie,  after  meeting  him  in 
the  garden,  had  been  seized  with  a desire 
to  crown  her  evening’s  holiday  by  a stolen 
gossip  with  her  frit-nd.  Widow  Morton,  whose 
cottage  lay  at  the  back  of  the  farm.  She  had 
slipped  round  there,  and  was  then  snugly  en- 
throned in  the  chimney  corner,  deep  in  a dis- 
cussion on  the  mysteries  of  cheese-making. 
So  John  Marston  and  Elsie  were  both  safely 
disposed  of,  and  the  farm  labourers  had  long 
since  gone  to  their  homes.  Whence  came  the 
noise  under  the  widow,  that  roused  old  Lion 
from  his  sleep  : and  whose  was  the  face  that 
looked  in  upon  the  father  and  daughter  from 
s the  gloom  of  the  winter  night  ? 

(To  le  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE  IVY  LEAF. 

Fling  garlands  of  flow’rs  to  the  young  and  fair, 

Lot  them  tread  on  the  roses  of  life  ; 

Let  them  cull  for  their  bosoms  or  for  their  hair, 

Time  will  soou  eno’  strip  them  and  sow  thorns  there  : 
The  petals  will  fall,  e’en  with  tend’rost  care, 

For  earth  with  destruction  is  rife. 

But  bring  me  a leaf  from  the  ivy  tree, 

Pluck  it  fresh  in  its  beautiful  hue  ; 

And  whisper  quite  low  as  you  give  it  to  me, 

That  unchanging  as  this  little  leaf  will  be, 

Enduring  aud  clinging  most  faithfully, 

Shall  your  love  remain  firm  and  true. 

Flow’rs  may  wither  and  die,  joys  soon  are  fled  ; 

Cut  this  leaf,  like  true  love,  cannot  die, 

Strew  flow’rs — earth’s  fair- ofFi Lugs — o’er  graves  of  the 
dead ; 

Wreathe  with  flow’rs — brief  delights — the  young 
victor’s  head, 

Bring  flowers — sweet  hopes — for  the  bride  to  tread. 
But  this  leaf  for  my  life,  say  I ! 

Agnes  Stoneheweb. 
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fellow  is  Tommy  Stokes.  Ho  and  1 wero 
once  shipmates  ; I remembor  very  well- ” 

“Oil  please,  sir,”  said  the  hostler,  inter- 
rupting, “shall  I knock  him  up  ?”  giving  at 
the  same  time  a loud  rap  at  the(  door  with  his 
fist. 

“ Who’s  there,”  said  a rough  voice. 

“ Who’s  there,”  replied  the  hostler,  “ why 
two  gents  who  want  you  upon  particular  busi- 
ness, money  no  object,  Mr.  Stokes.  Tommy 
loves  rhino  (aside)  ; come,  you  open  the  door, 
will  you  ? the  rain  is  pouring  down  and  we  in 
the  water  up  to  our  middles  a’most,  and  some- 
one a drowning  outside.  We  shall  give  a 
handsome  reward  for  the  body  alive  or  dead  ; 
don’t  you  hear  it  a hallooing  now  ? ” as  the 
same  distant  cry  swept  past  them  at  the 
moment. 

The  fisherman  opened  his  door.  “ What 
now,  Jack,  what  do  you  want  ? come  up  here 
into  the  house  out  of  the  squall,  and  tell  us 
your  story,  will  you  I” 

“ We  want  your  help,  fisherman,”  said 
Talbot ; “a  man  is  drowning  out  there, 
Cradock  the  sluice-keeper  ; the  bridge  to  the 
island  is  washed  away,  he  is  on  the  roof  of  his 
cottage,  and  we  expect  he  will  be  swept  off 
every  moment,  he  has  been  calling  for  help 
this  half-hour.” 

“I  fancied  I heard  a cry,”  said  the  fisher- 
I man,  “and  I was  just  reading  short  passages 
in  respect  of  a storm  out  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  thinking  perhaps  it  might  do  him  or 
her  good,  whosoever  it  w7as,  no  help  being  at 
hand  in  any  other  quarter,  you  know.” 

“No  help?”  said  Talbot ; “not  if  we  stand 
here  doing  nothing, — why  we  look  for  you  to 
help.  ” 

“ How  can  I help  ? ” replied  the  fisherman. 
“ Between  him  and  us  is  a roaring  body  of 
water  half  a mile  broad,  travelling  ten  mile 
an  hour ; can  I fish  him  out  as  I would  a trout 
with  a rod  and  line  long  enough  to  reach  to 
the  Island,  eh  ? He’s  in  God  Almighty’s 
hands  and  nobody  else’s  ; for  what  with 
storm  and  tumbling  waters  he  is  in  no  man’s 
hand.  ” 

“Don’t  tell  me,”  shouted  the  captain, 
“ whose  land  he  is  in  ; wherever  he  is,  alow  or 
aloft,  I’ll  go  along-side  of  him.  I’ll  not  stand 
here  and  a drowning  man  calling  for  help 
without  giving  him  a chance.  I am  an  old 
fellow,  ’tis  true,  but  hearty,  and  this  young 
soldier  and  I,  we  are  going  to  save  the  poor 
devil,  and  you  will  help  us,  and  go  m a boat 
along  with  us,  Tommy  Stokes.” 

“ What ! ” cried  the  fisherman,  “a  boat,  and 
on  that  roaring  food  ? why,  old  gentleman,  we 
should  not  be  afloat  five  minutes  in  the  middle 
of  the  current  in  such  a storm  as  this : the 


water  out  for  miles,  and  the  river  boiling  like 
a pot.” 

“I  know  that,  my  lad,  as  well  as  you  do,” 
replied  tile  captain;  “we  should  go  down  both 
ends  at  once  in  any  of  your  painted  cock-boats, 
but  mine,  lying  on  the  bank  above,  is  ship- 
shape, she  is  an  old  jolly-boat  with  good  scant- 
ling ; I bought  her  out  of  Towzer’s  barge  for 
two  pound  ten  and  a dram,  only  a week  ago, 
intending  to  lig  her  as  a pleasure  boat  for  my 
own  diversion,  and  I’ll  be  bound  she  will  live 
in  any  dust  the  Thames  can  kick  up.” 

The  fisherman  paused.  “ I saw  the  boat  ; 

I doubt  her  ; she  is  not  handy.  Besides,  who 
is  to  pull  ? ” 

“ We  can  settle  all  that  in  a minute,”  said 
Talbot.  “ I can  pull,  and  we’ll  soon  get  up  a 
crew  ; come  along,  fisherman,  a reward  of  five 
pounds  if  you  bring  him  ashore,  alive  or  dead.” 

“ Five  pounds,  alive  or  dead,  mind  ; and  the 
usual  trimmings,  grog,  &c.,”  added  the  cap- 
tain. 

The  fisherman  looked  out  upon  the  river. 
“It  is  a terrible  job.  Here,  Dick,” he  shouted 
to  some  one  in  the  cottage,  “ rout  out,  I say  ; 
here  is  work  in  hand,  and  you  snoring  there 
like  a pig.” 

The  captain  clapped  his  hands  to  his  mouth, 
and  sung  out,  “All  hands  on  deck,  ahoy!” 
The  last  word  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  voice 
was  followed  by  a faint  “ahoy,”  as  if  echoed 
from  the  river. 

This  distant  appeal,  succeeding  so  immedi- 
ately the  captain’s  call,  produced  a profound 
effect  upon  all,  and  determined  the  fisherman’s 
wavering  mind.  “Ay,  ay,”  said  he,  “ahoy  it 
is  ; I hear  you,  my  lad,  and  I’ll  try  to  answrer 
in  another  way,  with  God’s  mercy,”  touching 
his  cap.  “ There  is  a Providence  in  this,  ‘ who 
stilleth  the  waves  of  the  sea.’  You  shan’t  call 
in  vain  this  time.  Come,  captain,  come  all, 
heave  ahead  ; there  is  but  little  time  left  to  I 
do  it  in,  and  we  shall  want  all  hands.  Dick, 
you  dog,  why  doesn’t  turn  out  ? ” 

“Coming,  father;”  and  Dick,  an  able-bodied 
young  fisherman,  with  part  of  his  clothes  in  his 
hand,  made  his  appearance. 

“ Put  they  things  back  into  the  house,”  said 
his  father;  “ what  dost  want  vi’  clothes  in 
tills  rain,  eh  ? you’ll  be  like  enough  to  swim 
for  it,  my  boy,  anyhow,  and  the  thinner  the 
breeches,  the  fewer  the  hitches,  as  the  saying 
is  aboard  ship.”  Then,  turning  to  the  host- 
ler, “ I know  thou  canst  pull,  young  horse- 
flesh,” he  said  ; “I  have  seen  thee  a sculling 
about  the  mill-pond  with  the  maids,  afore  now.” 

“You  cau  handle  an  oar,  sir”  (to  Talbot). 

“ Well,  then,  hostler,  you  the  bow;  Dick, 
thou  the  sculls  ; this  gent,  the  stroke  ; so  v e 
shall  pull  randan  fashion.  I shall  steer,  and 
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the  captuin  will  bo  a spare  hand  to  stand  by,  All  hands  got  into  the  taat  except  Dick, 
<unl  lay  hold  of  whatsoever  h to  be  laid  hold  who  had  given  the  tow-rope  i turn  round  a 
on.  Noiv,  Dick,  jump  about,  and  let’s  got  to  tree,  and  still  sold  on. 


work  at  once.  I saw  your  boat  to-day,  cap- 
tain ; she  is  half  full  of  water  by  I his  time,  I 
count.  Bring  the  1 an  thorn,  Dick,  and  the 
long  punt  lino  from  olf  the  hook,  and  the  black 
bottlo  on  tho  shelf  in  tho  corner,  and  do  it 
fdiarp,  d’ye  he  ir  / We’ll  tow  the  boat  up- 
stream along  the  bank  with  the  line  for  a 
quarter  of  a mile  or  so,  there  is  not  much 
run  of  water  close  in,  and  then  let  go  ; we 
may  fetch  the  poor  devil’s  cottage,  if  so  bo  it 
is  above  water  at  all,  and  we  don’t  swamp  as 
we  go  along.” 

Presently  they  came  to  the  captain’s 
boat,  which,  for  security,  ho  had  had  hauled 
high  up  the  bank  that  morning.  It  was 
half  full  of  water  from  tho  heavy  rain  ; 
“Turn  her  over,  all  hands,”  he  cried  ; accord- 
ingly, tho  boat  was  turned  over,  emptied,  and 
shoved  down  to  tho  water.  She  w as  a fair- 
sized  boat,  a quarter-boat,  of  good  scantling, 
as  the  captain  remarked,  and  had  travelled 
many  a league  hanging  over  a ship’s  quarter  ; 
the  tow-line  was  throw  n in,  a eouplo  of  boat- 
hooks, and  the  necessary  oars.  Stokes  jumped 
aboard,  and  tossing  his  soil  tho  end  of  the 
rope,  tho  others  assisting,  sho  was  towed  up 
tho  stream.  Though  tho  water  was  shallow, 
with  little  current  in-shore,  being  chiefly  from 
the  overflow,  the  main  body  of  tho  river  was 
running  with  great  velocity,  and  angry  waves 
could  be  discerned  through  tho  darkness; 
a white  patch  in  tho  middlo  of  tho  flood 
Stokes  said  was  foam,  from  the  sluice  of  tho 
water  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  Cradoek's 
cottage.  The  cottage  itself,  now  nearly  co- 
vered, could  not  bo  distinguished  in  the  gloom 
and  will  confusion  of  the  tempest.  The 
wind  howled  and  hurtled  through  the  trees, 
and  the  rain  drove  in  torrents.  “ Hark!  again 
tho  fault  cry  ; lie  is  still  alive,’’  said  Stokes  ; 
“ but  he  has  given  himself  up  almost ; ho  does 
not  see  or  hear  us,  and  does  not  know  that 
people  are  trying  to  help  him: — shout!  all 
hands  P but  the  rushing  turmoil  of  die  water 
and  tho  bluster  of  the  gale  tint  soeme  1 to  blow 
tho  words  down  their  throats,  made  it  doubtful 
whether  shouts  could  bo  hoard  across  the  trou- 
bled llood. 

The  captain  said,  “ Hero  are  livo  men  a 
shouting  together,  aud  yet  tho  cry  of  a drown- 
ing man  will  trump  them  all- — there  is  nothing 
like  it.  I remember  when  I was  lieutenant  in 
tho  Thunder  bomb ” 

“ Tumble  in,  tumble  in,  Captain,  all  hands 
aboard  !”  cried  Stokes,  interrupting  him  ; “ that 
last  ery  tells  us  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  if 
we  would  save  our  mm.” 


Stokes,  placing  his  hand  above  his  eyes, 
looked  earnestly  and  in  silence  upon  the  tum- 
bling Strife  of  waters.  “ 1 wish  hd  would  give 
m another  h iil,”  he  said,  “for  I cannot  for  tho 
life  of  mo  see  w Intro  to  steer  to  in  that  tailing 
pot  out  tin  re.  It  is  liereaw  iv,  I think,  just 
above  the  black  willow  stump  where  the  water 
looks  as  it  was  breaking  over  a reef."  \s  ho 
spoke,  a flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the  scene 
with  intense  brilliancy,  the  foaming  waste  be- 
came almost  phosphorescent,  the  sluice-keeper’s 
roof  could  be  discerned,  a black  speck  sur- 
rounded with  dazzling  white,  the  banks,  half- 
drowned  trees,  and  flooded  fields,  lay  glitter- 
ing for  an  instant,  and  the  hills  beyond  stood 
up  dark  against  the  illumined  sky.  “ 1 have 
it,”  said  the  fisherman  ; r let  go,  Dick,  and 
tumble  aboard  ; wo  must  trust  ourselves  to 
Clod's  mercy,  for  the  river  to-night  is  very 
angry,  and  I much  misdoubt  it,.  Shove  off 
there  clear  of  the  stnrup.  Hark  ! another  ory  ; 
I have  got  it  now  both  by  sound  and  sight. 
Out  oars,  pull  easy  ; just  give  her  steerage 
way,  for  Clod  knows  we  shall  go  fast  enough 
presently.” 

Tlui  boat  glided  steadily  for  a couple  of 
minutes,  and  then,  being  caught  by  tho  cur- 
rent, was  borne  along  with  great  rapidity. 
Stokes  edged  gradually  away  from  the  shore, 
but  what  with  driving  spray  ami  rain,  and  tho 
force  of  the  gale  to  which  they  were  now  fully 
exposed,  steering  was  no  easy  matter  ; still  he 
seemed  to  bo  satisfied,  and  kept  Ins  course 
slantingly  out  to  the  middle  of  tho  river. 

“ Ugly  weather,  ugly  weather,”  said  the  cap- 
tain : “something  like  the  Isle  of  fcix  business  ; 
chopping  sea  then.  Steady!”  he  cried,  as  the 
boat  got  into  a confused  aud  counter  current, 
“ steady,  bo  !” 

The  steersman  gave  no  sign,  but  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  somethin;  invisible  to  the  rest, 
which  he  evidently  Considered  as  the  mark  for 
his  direction. 

Another  screaming  cry,  now  nearer,  wilder, 
and  more  pitiful,  came  from  the  point  the 
fisherman  had  so  long  been  watching.  Sud- 
denly he  shouted,  “ 1’ull,  my  lads,  pull ; we 
are  drafting  down  too  far  ; if  we  get  broadside 
to  the  current  we  are  lost  ; pull,  for  your 
lives  ! ” Now  they  stretched  to  their  oars  with 
great  vigour,  the  boat  rose  ami  fell,  ami  rolled 
from  side  to  side  sometimes  gunwale  under, 
hut  soon  drew  near  enough  to  enable  them  to 
distinguish  a low  black  object  surrounded  with 
snowy  foam. 

“Captain,”  said  the  fisherman,  very  delibe- 
rately, “holl  up  the  laiithorn  ; he  will  get 
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lively  when  he  sees  the  light  and  knows  help 
at  hand,  for  that  last  cry  seemed  as  if  giving 
np  the  ghost  was  pretty  close.  ” 

The  moment  the  lanthorn  was  brandished 
aloft  by  the  stalwart  arm  of  the  captain,  a 
shout  of  a different  character  swept  down  the 
wind. 

“ I kuowed  it  would  be  so,”  said  Stokes  ; 
“he  sees  it  and  is  refreshed.  Away,  boys  ; I 
think,  with  God’s  blessing,  we  shall  haul  him 
aboard  to-night  safe  after  all.” 

A loud  amen  from  the  bow. 

“Hold  your  jaw  there  for’ard,”  said  the 
captain. 

Now  the  boat  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
the  waves  grew  rougher  and  rougher. 

“ Be  ready  there,”  cried  Stokes  ; “when  I 
call  ‘ oars,’  in  with  them  sharp,  bow  and 
stroke,  d'ye  mind  me  1 And  you  keep  her 
steady,  Dick,  with  the  sculls.  Jack  Hostler, 
do  thou  stand  by  to  catch  him  when  he  drops 
into  the  boat  : I shall  run  her  right  under  the 
willow  in  the  lee  of  the  cottage,  it  will  be 
smoother  there  than  in  this  horrid  uproar, 
but  I fear  the  tree  is  down.”  Suddenly  he 
cried,  “The  Lord  be  praised,  I see  it ; part  of 
the  stem  is  still  above  water  ; look  sharp,  cap- 
tain ; stand  by  with  the  boat-hook — in  oars — 
easy,  Dick,  let  her  drop  down  upon  it.’’ 
Stokes  clapping  his  helm  a-port,  the  boat, 
shipping  water  on  both  sides,  rounded  to,  en- 
tered the  eddy  caused  by  the  obstruction  of 
the  cottage,  and  glided  straight  toward  the 
stem  of  the  willow. 

“Hook  on,  captain,”  shouted  Stokes. 

“Make  haste  to  save  me,”  cried  a voice 
from  the  tree  ; “I  am  amost  gone.” 

“Then  look  sharp  aloft  there,  and  shin 
down,”  roared  the  captain  ; “ I can’t  hold  on 
a minute  more,  this  tree  does  wobble  about 
so  ; it  will  go  by  the  board  presently.” 

Now  a figure  appeared  clinging  to  the 
branches,  and  in  another  moment  Cradock  was 
safe  on  board. 

“Let  go,”  said  the  steersman,  “and  you, 
my  man,  lie  down  here  in  the  stern  sheets  ; 
you  do  seem  pretty  nigh  spent.  Back  oars, 
and  when  we  slue  her  round  again,  all  hold 
on.”  It  was  well  to  give  this  carrtion,  for  the 
boat,  re-entering  the  current,  was  caught  in  a 
kind  of  whirlpool,  which  tossed  the  frail  craft 
about  alarmingly,  the  waves  leaping  and 
breaking  over  her.  In  vain  they  pulled  with 
their  utmost  strength  ; the  whirl  of  the  water 
was  too  much  for  them  ; the  boat  almost  on 
her  broadside  swept  in  smaller  circles,  but 
with  increasing  swiftness.  Stokes,  letting  go 
the  tiller,  threw  himself  bodily  on  the  stroke 
oar.  The  united  force  of  two  such  strong 
men  as  Talbot  and  Stokes  made  the  good  ash 


bond  like  a twig,  while  the  increased  power 
thus  gained,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  the 
other  oarsmen,  forced  the  helpless  boat  out  of 
the  whirling  vortex,  into  the  main  current  of 
the  river. 

“That  was  done  ship-shape,  captain,”  said 
Stokes,  taking  the  helm  again. 

“ It  was  a tough  tussle,”  the  captain  replied, 
drawing  a long  breath,  “and  put  me  in  mind 
of  what  happened ” 

“In  oars,”  interrupted  Stokes,  “bow  and 
stroke,  we  are  driving  on  to  the  weir  ; if  we 
go  along  at  this  rate,  we  shall  be  at  Lunnon 
town,  or  in  a worse  place,  before  we  know 
where  we  are.  Praise  be  blest,”  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  “ I can  see  the  village  lights  dancing 
about  yonder  between  the  bushes.  Starboard, 
Dick — keep  her  in,  boy — all  right — the  lights 
grow  steadier,  we  arc  out  of  the  current,  and 
out  of  danger.”  The  boat  glided  through  com- 
paratively still  water  into  the  shadow  of  a large 
building. 

“ The  mill,”  said  the  captain,  in  a low  voice, 
“ the  mill  we  were  talking  of  this  evening  at 
the  inn  ; this  Cradock,”  he  whispered,  “ is, 
is ” 

“ I remember,”  said  Talbot  ; “ say  nothing 
more  now.”  The  boat  touched  the  ground. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  Stokes,  “the  voyage  is 
ended,  a life  is  saved  through  His  providence,” 
touching  his  hat,  “ not  good  for  overmuch,  I 
fear  ; however,  all’s  one  for  that ; he  was  only 
prized  at  five  pound.” 

“ Tumble  out,  my  lads,”  cried  the  captain, 
“vie  are  right  now.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Stokes,  “ all  safe  and  sound  ; 
and,  after  an  inward  thanksgiving,  I think  we 
should  steer  for  the  ‘ Beetle,’  to  drink  a friendly 
glass  and  settle  accounts  ; jump  ashore,  hostler, 
and  haul  the  boat  in  closer  for  the  captain.” 
The  hostler  had  no  sooner  stepped  on  shore 
than  he  yelled  out. 

“ Hillo  ! ” said  Stokes,  “ what  now  ?” 

“A  dead  body,”  he  replied  ; “ oh  Lord,  1 
have  put  my  foot  upon  it.” 

“ I shall  be  a dead  body,  indeed,  presently, 
if  you  don’t  stand  off  me  ; you  are  finishing 
me  right  out.” 

“It  is  the  schoolmaster’s  voice,”  exclaimed 
the  captain. 

Talbot  leaped  from  the  boat,  and  assisted 
him  to  his  legs.  “Why,  Birchbottom,  what 
are  you  doing  here,  and  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Come,  speak.” 

“The  matter?”  he  replied  ; “why  drown- 
ing, being  buffeted,  and  trodden  upon.  That 
is  the  matter.  I have  shouted  for  help  till  I 
am  hoarse.” 

“ Well,”  said  Stokes,  “your  voice  is  pretty 
strong  for  a drowned  man.  I thought  I did 
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hear  a noise,  but  took  it  for  the  weather- 
cock a squealing  on  the  mill  top.” 

“ Ih  Lieutenant  Talbot  here  ¥ ” demanded 
Birchbottoiu,  in  a doleful  voice  ; ‘‘for  1 can 
800  its  thing  in  this  horrible  abyss.” 

“Yes,  hero  am  1,  close  to  you.” 

“Then  for  Cod’s  sake,  take  me  away,  sir. 
This  place  is  certainly  haunted.  There  is  a 
ghost  somewhere  at  hand.” 

“Ghosts  at  hand,  an  1 the  lanthorn  out,” 
cried  the  hostler. 

The  captain  interposed.  “ Birchbottom,” 
ho  said,  in  a solemn  voice,  “ are  you  in 
liquor,  my  boy  ? Answer  mo  that.  It  is 
the  ‘21st  of  Ootolxir,  Birchbottoiu  ; and  grief 
is  dry.  Many’s  the  stout  ship  that  has  cap- 
sized through  the  grog  bottle.” 

Amen,”  said  Stokes;  “and  drink  it  is, 
no  doubt.  What  elso  could  ho  be  doing 
here  in  this  weather  7 ” 

Now  the  truth  was  that  Mr.  Birchbottum, 
having  expressed  his  opinion  pretty  strongly 
to  Mrs.  Stockfish  as  to  the  probable  loss  of 
the  whole  party- — an  opinion  strengthened  by 
untoward  rumours  from  the  village — was 
severely  reprimanded  by  that  lady  for  not 
immediately  hastening  to  the  rescue.  “ Stock- 
fish is  but  a poOr  thing,”  she  said  ; “and 
you  are  no  better,  but  worse,  drinking  your 
warm  drinks  and  snoozing  here  before  the 
lire  in  the  best  bed-room,  with  that  beast  of 
a pipe  in  your  mouth,  while  the  regular 
customers  are  drowning  outside,  and  that 
handsome  young  oflieor  along  with  them.  I 
shall  go  myself.  I may  do  something.  I am 
lnit  a feeble  woman,  but  I have  a heart.” 

The  schoolmaster,  who  indulged  a weakness 
for  Mrs.  Stockfish,  ha  l no  alternative,  lie 
declared  his  instant  readiness  to  do  aud  die, 
if  need  be,  for  her  or  for  them  ; and,  with 
an  inward  ami  particular  curse  upon  all  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants,  his  hat  set  jauntily  on 
one  side,  and  a pleasant  daring  in  his  counte- 
nance, but  redly  with  the  heart,  of  a cur,  he 
crept,  his  tdl  between  his  legs,  to  the  Mill 
Meadow,  as  the  nearest  and  securest  possible 
placo  from  whence  to  look  out  upon  the 
river. 

Now  hoar  his  answer  to  Talbot. 

“What  am  I doing  hero?  Why  whore 
should  I lie  but  here  / My  friends  were  in 
danger.  I could  not  bear  tlu<  suspense.  1 
rushed  to  assist.  Stock  fish  and  his  wife  tried 
to  detain  mo  with  blandishments  of  grog  and 
tobacco,  but  nothing  could  prevail.  1 faced 
the  darkness  and  the  storm  hem  Is,  and  has- 
tened to  your  aid,  when,  after  nearly  drown- 
ing in  the  out  waters,  the  said  fiends,  <>r  a 
tremendous  squall  of  wind  and  rain,  turned 
me  upside  down  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.” 


“ Messmates,”  interrupted  the  captain, 
“ there  is  something  not  ship-shape  m all 
this.  An  anniversary  of  honest  battle  turned 
into  murder  and  sudden  death,  or  somethin  ; 
very  like  it.  That  insensate  cur  in  the  stern 
sheets, — hoist  him  out,  Stokes,  d'ye  heir  < — 
and  this  drunken  school  master,  have  an  un- 
pleasant sulphurous  twang  about  them.  So, 
our  duty  done,  let’s  get  into  port  as  soon  as 
we  can,  splice  the  main  brace,  and  say  our 
prayers  ; for  L doubt  if  the  devil  is  not  pretty 
close  astern.”  So  saying,  the  captain,  put- 
ting his  best  leg  foremost,  scuttled  olf. 

“ Oh,  don’t  leave  me,”  cried  the  wretched 
Birchbottoiu  in  a doleful  voicu.  “ 1 am  in  great 
fear — it  is  as  dark  as  Erebus.” 

J ust  at  the  moment  a flash  of  lightniug 
quivered  through  the  trees,  turned  their  stems 
into  pillars  of  white,  lit  up  tho  shadowy  front 
of  tho  mill,  its  galleries  and  peaked  roofs,  ami 
was  instautly  quenched  in  a sea  of  blackness  ; 
then  came  the  thunder  rumbling  among  the 
hills. 

“ Rather  ghastly,”  said  the  captain.  “Bring 
on  Cradock,  alivo  or  dead,  Stokes  ; and  school- 
master, you  lay  hold  of  tho  tail  of  my  jacket, 
aud  let  the  others  hook  on,  too,  for  1 have  got 
tho  reckoning  in  that  spurt  of  lightning,  and 
am  all  right.”  In  this  way  they  proceeded 
cautiously  in  single  file,  and  arriving  safely 
at  tho  Beetle,  entered  that  disconsolate  hos- 
telry. The  landlord  hastened  to  greet  them. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “the  Lord  be  praised, 
the  river  is  falling,  and  the  supper  is  ready. 
Do  I see  you  all  tu  the  flesh  I I never  ex- 
pected it  again  at  supper  in  this  world  ; tho 
doctor  has  had  a roaring  lire  the  last  hour  in 
tho  best  bod-room,  and  all  things  ready  for 
restoring  suspended  animation,  as  ho  calls  it, 
bellows,  blankets,  brandy,  hot  bricks — it  Is 
quite  a spectacle  to  behold.” 

“ This  way,  this  way,”  exclaimed  an  autho- 
ritative voice  from  the  stairs,  ■ bring  tho 
bodies  on  immediately  ; carry  them  horizon- 
tally, do  you  hear  ; a gross  superstition  hold- 
ing up  the  drowned  by  the  heels,  thuiks  to 
Marshall  Hall.” 

“What  is  that  7”  said  the  captain,  emerg- 
ing from  the  darkuess  ; “ what  is  that  thou 
sayest,  old  Galenhead,  eh  ? 1 Drowned  ?’  say 

you,  ‘ all  alive  aud  kicking,*  say  L We  are 
going  to  drown  ourselves  presently  in  a bowl 
of  good  hot  strong  punch  ; so  away  with  this 
rubbish,  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  and  get  the 
grog  out.” 

“Oh,”  says  tho  doctor  in  a filtering  voice, 
“ I am  glad,  yea,  indeed  I really  am  glad  ; but 
it  would,  nevertheless,  have  given  me  great 
satisfaction  to  have  been  the  humble  instru- 
ment for  your  restoration  had  Providence  so 
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ordained.  I see  you  have  the  schoolmaster 
and  Cradock  there  ; they  both  seem  exceeding 
pale,  dirty,  and  exanimate  ; may  it  not  be 
well  to  give  them  a good  roll  on  the  table  with 
a few  pulFs  of  artificial  respiration,  and  a lively 
i touch  or  two  of  the  galvanic  battery,  which 
is  at  hand  and  ready  ? ” 

“ By  no  manner  of  means,  doctor,”  said 
the  schoolmaster,  hastily  ; “ 1 have  had  rolling 
enough  in  the  meadow,  the  Lord  knows,  to 
say  nothing  of  having  been  buffeted  and 
walked  upon  ; my  respiration  is  sound  and 
good  : all  1 require  is  an  immediate]  glass  of 
hot  and  strong  grog,  and  that  I can  mix  and 
administer  without  your  valuable  assistance.” 

The  party  now  entered  the  best  bed-room, 
where  three  sheeted  tables  were  laid  out,  pre- 
pared, as  the  doctor  observed,  for  whatever  it 
might  please  Providence  in  his  mercy  to  turn 
up  ; the  landlady  presiding  as  nurse,  with  a 
long  white  pinafore  on,  ready  for  action. 

“ Clear  the  decks,”  roared  the  captain, 
“hang  me  if  this  doctor  hasn’t  turned  the 
place  into  the  cockpit.”  Suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  the  captain  gave  a kick  to  the 
nearest  table,  which  capsizing,  upset  the  doc- 
tor ; in  the  agony  of  falling  he  clasped  the 
landlady  round  the  waist  and  involved  her  in 
the  common  ruin.  Birchbottom  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  and,  stepping  nimbly  on  the  prostrate 
doctor,  raised  the  fainting  lady  in  his  arms, 
and  placing  her  in  a chair,  seized  the  surgical 
bcdlows,  and  blew  her  into  consciousness. 
Talbot,  in  the  confusion,  helped  the  doctor  to 
his  legs,  who  had  immediately  to  endure  a 
severe  rating  from  the  incensed  Mrs.  Stock- 
fish. Order  was  at  length  restored. 

“ Doctor  !”  said  the  captain,  “I  will  now 
thank  you  to  put  on  your  usual  face,  d’ye 
hear,  and  not  that  perspiring  undertakering 
look ; and  make  haste  with  supper,  Father 
Stockfish,  for  we  are  all  very  peckish.” 

“ Such  fare  as  this  poor  afflicted  house 
affords,  and  that  has  not  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  flood,  shall  be  on  the  table  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,”  replied  the  landlord. 

The  room  was  cleared  of  the  doctor’s  appa- 
ratus, and  preparations  made  for  immediate 
supper.  The  party  comprised  the  chairman 
Captain  Salter,  Talbot,  the  doctor,  the  school- 
master, the  landlord,  Stokes,  and  his  son  ; the 
two  last  specially  invited  in  consideration  of 
their  recent  services  in  the  rescue.  These 
gentlemen  having  just  bagged  from  Talbot  the 
promised  reward  of  five  pounds,  wxre  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  They  were  accommodated 
with  a separate  table.  The  hostler  and  Cra- 
dock were  seated  on  a box  at  the  end  of  the 
room. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  the  captain,  “ this 
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night  of  all  other  nights  in  the  year,  wc  are 
unfortunately  obliged  to  hold  our  memorial 
mess  in  the  bed-room,  on  account  of  the  leak- 
age below.  I don’t  like  it,  but  it  can’t  be 
helped  ; and  as  there  are  no  females  ever 
present  on  these  occasions,  it  don’t  so  much 
signify, — any  port  in  a storm.  I must  also 
observe,”  he  continued,  looking  around  while 
brushing  the  rain  drops  from  the  dreadnought 
jacket,  “ that  we  are  none  of  us  quite  in  right 
trim  for  a solemnity  that  requires  every  man 
to  be  in  his  best ; however,  we  have  an 
excuse, — boat-service  on  the  Thames, — cutting 
out  Cradock  in  a gale  of  wind.  Mr.  Birch- 
bottom, you  are  uncommon  foul,  sir  ; a little 
rubbing  down  will  do  you  good  before  you 
join  the  mess.  Landlord,  please  to  take  him 
in  hand,  and  make  him  decent.” 

Stockfish  took  the  wretched  Birchbottom 
in  charge,  but  the  landlady  lingered,  and 
I while  arranging  a bouquet  of  flowers  to  grace 
the  supper-table,  turned  her  large  eyes,  which 
were  powerful  weapons,  upon  the  Captain.  ‘ 
The  veteran  fidgeted,  looked  at  her  in  spite 
of  himself,  muttered  something  about  stand- 
ing fire  like  a man,  and  eventually  became 
fascinated  in  the  serpent’s  gaze, — “ a sacred 
night,  and  a sacred  fluty  ; no  women,  no,  no.” 

The  ox-eyed  Juno  flashed  again. 

“ Oh,  the  devil  ! ” said  the  captain  to  him- 
self. “ John  Salter,  remember — Vice-Admi- 
ral Lord  Nelson — October  twenty-one.” 

Again  the  wandering  eyes  fixed  themselves 
on  the  hero,  passing  through  various  phases  of 
supplieatiou  and  attack. 

' “I’m  shot  if  I can  stand  it  any  longer. 

Gentlemen,”  he  blurted  out,  “ I am  going  to 
| invite  Madame  Stockfish  on  this  one  occasion.” 

The  company  started. 

“ And  why  not  1 ” continued  the  captain, 

“ why  not  1 This  is  a military  memorial 
mess,  no  doubt,  my  lads,  and  it  is  to  come  off 
in  the  bed-room,  but  then  they  say  a woman 
will  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle  to  the 
tuck  of  drum  ; and  why  not,  eh  ? Didn’t  I 
see,  when  I was  ashore  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
a company  of  breeched  Amazons  (“  Order  ” 
from  the  doctor)  with  muskets  and  fixed 
bayonets  ? Mrs.  Stockfish,”  said  the  captain, 
politely,  “we  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  ; 
you  will  sup  with  us  to-night,  I hope  i ” 

With  a low  curtsey,  Mrs.  Stockfish  replied 
in  her  sweetest  voice,  “I  shall  be  most  happy, 
captain,  to  be  an  Amazon  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, but  then  you  must  allow  me  to  retire  to 
take  off  this  horrid  thing  which  the  Doctor 
has  tied  about  my  neck.” 

“By  all  means,  ma’am,”  said  the  captain, 
and  as  she  left  the  room,  “don’t  put  on  the 
breeches  afterwards,  will  you  be  so  good, 
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jutt'am  ? I beliovo  it  is  fur  the  best,”  con- 
timieil  the  hero,  drawing  a deep  breath  ; “ if 
you  put  Halt  on  a woman's  tail,  the  Turks 
say,  alio  rules  as  gentle  as  a lamb.” 

While  those  things  were  going  on,  Talliot 
took  tho  hostler  aside.  “(V.ulock  must  not 
bo  here,  take  bini'into  another  room  at  once  ; 
i wish  you  to  consider  him  as  vour  charge  , 
you  will  have  your  supper  with  him." 

“Oh,  Lord  ! ” exclaimed  the  hostler,  “.sup- 
per, air.” 

“Yes,”  Talbot  replied,  “is  there  any  objec- 
tion I ” 

“Oh,  none  in  life,”  said  the  other.  Then 
aside,  “I'd  as  soon  sit  down  to  supper  with 
Apollyon  himself,  he’d  be  safer,  and  pleasanter 
company.” 

“1  will  see  myself  that  you  have  something 
to  eat.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  sir,  indeed.  Devilled 
kidneys  and  broiled  bones  will  bo  in  rule,  I 
suppose  ; thank  heaven  1 can  say  my  Cate- 
chism if  need  be.” 

“Don’t  make  yourself  a fool,  sir,”  said 
Talbot  sternly.  “ Follow  me  into  tho  passage. 
Now,  no  more  nonsense  ; attend  to  me,  ami 
do  not  repeat  what  1 say.” 

“ Mum’s  tho  word,  ’ replied  the  hostler. 

“ You  are  to  understand,  hostler,  that  this 
man,  Oradock,  is  to  be  looked  to, — watched 
to-night.” 

“ Understand,”  replied  the  hostler.  “ I'll 
run  directly  for  a pair  of  handcuffs.  ” 

“Handcuffs,  absurd;  you  look  *h*rp  after 
the  fellow,  and  do  not  permit  him  to  leave 
this  inn,  or  to  be  tampered  with.  To* morrow 
I shall  take  charge  of  the  man  myself,  but  to- 
night ho  stays  here,  and  you  are  to  see  that 
ho  does  not  quit  his  room.” 

“ I'll  lie  outside  his  door  all  night,”  said 
tho  hos tli  r heartily. 

“ Do  so,”  Talbot  replied.  “.From  what  1 
have  heard  of  you  1 believe  you  to  bo  trust- 
worthy. \ careful  watch  will  meet  with  duo 
reward,”  and  he  returned  to  the  company. 

“ Money  in  prospect  ; good,”  soliloquised 
tho  hostler,  “ but  chequered  with  cold  and 
hunger  ; when  my  mouth  was  watering,  and 
my  eyes  filling  with  the  prospect  of  victuals, 
pop  goes  the  weasel,  all  is  changed  in  a mo- 
ment. Very  rapid  promotion,  though  ; what 
next,  l wonder  ? — noon  saw  me  an  hostler, 
afternoon  a mason,  evening  a waterman,  and 
now,  10  p.m.,  a confidential  detective  ill  plain 
clothes.  They  tell  me  the  banquet  is  to  come, 
that  sounds  realistic,  as  schoolmaster  says  ; 
but  the  tly  in  the  ointment  is,  that  it  is  to  be 
shared  and  eaten  with  tho  cannibal,  Cradock, 
that’s  the  rub.” 

(To  bt  ro,tiinu*l.)  I 
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Oxen,  walking  in  a land  *f  dream*, 

Through  winning  valleys,  by  the  side 
Of  forests,  all  alive  with  song  — 

A region  where  delicious  streams  I 

Flow’d  Uh'h'i  low  ptoTrl  arches  long, 

From  hollows,  measuring  scarce  a span, 

Audi  out  into  the  light,  among 
Luxuriant  foliage,  making  wi  le 
Tho  rivers  into  which  they  ran — 

I came  into  a crowded  place  : 

Men,  women,  all  with  eager  eye*,  ( 

Press'd  tip  from  all  the  lanes,  and  past 
Hijht  onward,  1 among  the  last 
broke  in,  and  follow'd  with  surprise, 

Not  knowing  whither  or  what  th#  chase  : 

Or  asking  ; till  a Uckward  surge, 

An  etdi  of  that  advancing  flood, 

Koll’d  on  ns,  scattering  those  wdio  stood 
In  hosts,  too  closely  drawn  before — 

Some  lifting  up,  some  casting  down-- 
While,  like  the  gathering  waves  that  merge 
Kaeh  into  •.  ich,  and  storm  t tic  shore 
In  a long  breaker,  with  a crown 
(>f  foam  that  sprinkles  all  the  const, 

That  sea  of  human  creatures  rose, 

In  wave  on  wave  and  host  on  host, 

And  storm’d,  an  1 fill,  and  some  were  lost, 

And  some  were  shatter'd  in  t lie  close. 

“ What  means  all  this  1”  I ask’d  of  one 
Who  look’d  less  eager  than  the  rest  ; 

“ These  people  come,  he  said  anon, 

“ From  north  and  south  and  east  and  west; 

And  ever  thus  they  strive  to  win 
The  golden  apples  of  the  trees 
Of  the  divine  Hesperides. 

On  either  side  the  gardens  lie, 

Hut  only  few  can  enter  in, 

Though  many  still  there  be  that  try.” 

And  then  I saw,  on  either  side. 

The  close- fenced  garb-ns  ranging  wide, 

With  ;g"l  ien  fruit  on  trees  of  gold, 

And  hands  that  snatch'd  it,  scrambling  high, 

From  which  it  sometimes  fell,  ami  roll’d 
Among  the  restless  s!anders-hy  : 

And  Some  there  were  who  caught  and  ate, 

And  with  the  golden  food  grew  fat  , 

And  some  there  were  whii  bought  and  sold  ; 

And  some  who  hoarded  up  their  gold  ; 

Whip?  -till  more  loudly  rose  the  din 
From  those  without  and  those  w;llnn; 

And  undtriuath  each  golden  tree 
[ saw  a laughing  devil  grin  — 

He  laugh'd  a fiendish  l.uuh  at  me. 

And  they  that  ate  md  fatten’d,  died  ; 

And  they  that  only  bought  and  sold 
With  too  much  hartir  soon  grew  old  ; 

And  tin  y that  hoarded  up  tnur  gold 
Went  m el,  and  others  overbold 
Took  what  the  owner  could  not  hold  : 
but  all  of  these,  and  those  who  stood 
Outside  the  gate,  sent  up  a cry, 

“ Oh,  who  will  show  ns  any  good  f 
M-  ro  golden  fruit,  inure  golden  food 
We  seek,  and  scramble  till  we  die." 

At  once  I turn’d  away,  and  came 
Along  the  noisy  highway  Lack, 

Reflecting,  can  th:s  Iks  the  same  — 

Thai  sacred  ground  where  grew  the  trees 
Of  tho  divii  i Hesperides  1 
I saw  no  maidens,  but  alack 
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A grinning  fieml  beneath  each  tree, 

Who  laugh’d  a devilish  laugh  at  me  : 

I saw  not,  lying  at  the  gate, 

That  dragon  which,  when  he  pass'd  in, 

The  strong-arm’d  Theban  bound  in  chains — 
And  as  I walk’d  the  hour  grew  late, 

And  musing  as  I walk’d,  the  lauc3 
Whence  all  those  crowds  emerged,  were  still : 
Behind  me  faintly  rose  the  din, 

Before  me  on  a 'Sudden  stood 
One  most  unlike  that  multitude — 

His  countenance  was  all  aflame, 

Fix’d,  as  betokening  steadfast  will, 

But  softer  than  a woman’s  face, 

With  moie  of  beauty,  more  of  grace. 

He  said,  “I  knew  your  thoughts,  and  came 
To  lead  you  whither  you  would  go  : 

Then  follow  me  !” 

I follow’d  slow, 

And  through  the  narrow  lanes  he  led — 

The  long  long-winding  lanes  where  grew 
In  wild  festoons  the  hedgerow  briar  ; 

The  honeysuckle  wet  with  dew, 

The  pansy  and  the  violet 

Were  there  ; and,  bending  overhead, 

A sky  in  all  whose  deepening  blue 
The  sunset  glimmer’d  like  a tire. 

Far  in  onr  front  a light  was  set, 

And  to  that  light  our  steps  we  bent, 

My  guide  unfolding  as  we  went 
Dark  sayings,  counsels  of  the  wise, 

Old  creeds  and  Attic  mysteries. 

I feasted  on  his  words — lie  taught 
How  this  and  that  had  pass’d  away 
From  vulgar  apprehension,  still 
Leaving  the  substance  and  the  thought 
As  sound  as  in  the  olden  day. 

That,  like  bees’  honey  in  the  cell, 

Wisdom,  a sweeter  honey,  lay 
In  legend  and  in  parable  : 

And  well  for  him  who,  seeking  truth, 

And  finding  what  he  went  to  seek 
In  those  old  fables  of  the  Greek, 

Cared  not  to  quarrel  with  the  shell, 

But  took  the  meaning  of  the  myth, 

And  carried  in  his  heart  therewith 
An  odour  of  perpetual  youth. 

While  thus  my  guide  discoursed  we  came 
Into  a circular  space,  and  there, 

Above  a narrow  gate,  that  light 
Beam’d  on  us  from  a silver  star, 

Bright  equally  by  day  and  night. 

And  all  around  the  gate  were  met  — 

Some  firm  of  foot,  some  halt  and  lame — 
Young  men  and  maidens  pressing  in  ; 

And  standing  witli  their  faces  set 
In  shadow,  to  conceal  their  sin, 

Were  others,  not  so  fair  as  they, 

Who  beckon  d them  another  way. 

And  then  I saw  the  halt  and  lame 
Give  heed  to  what  the  tempters  said, 

And  follow,  limping,  where  they  led  : 

But  uot  the  less  the  strong  and  wise 
Took  counsel  of  that  heavenly  light, 

Bright  equally  by  day  and  night — 

For  them  no  other  tempters  wait  : 

They  enter’d  at  the  narrow  gate  ; 

And  three  fair  maidens,  in  whose  eyes 
The  light  of  many  systems  burn’d, 

Stept  down  to  meet  them,  smiled,  and  turn’d 
Their  steps  into  a wide  recess, 


A garden,  open  to  the  sky, 

But  hidden  from  the  passers-by  ; 

Where  grew  in  all  their  loveliness 
More  flowers,  and  sweeter,  than  we  see 
In  all  June’s  rosy  galaxy  ; 

And,  bowing  low  with  golden  fruit, 

Stood  many  a widely-spreading  tree, 

With  waters  moisten’d  at  the  root 
Which  elsc-where  in  the  garden  shoot 
Their  spray,  in  fountains  overhead  : — 

And  one  of  those  three  maidens  said, 

‘‘  This  place  is  yours,  the  fruit  is  sweet, 

Go  pluck  it  from  the  trees  and  eat. 

For  all  who  truly  seek  to  know 
Here  do  the  golden  apples  grow — 

Apples  of  knowledge,  take  and  eat, 

The  fruit  is  no  less  fair  than  s weet.” 

Then  did  the  second  maiden  say, 

:<  Here  is  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  gives 
For  every  cluster  pluck’d  away 
A larger  one  another  day  ; 

And  whoso  eats  of  that  fruit  lives. 

Look,  here  is  plenty,  take  and  eat, 

The  fruit  is  no  less  good  than  sweet.” 

And  the  third  maiden — Love,  her  name — 
I heard  it  whisper’d  where  I stood — 

Said,  in  a sweeter  voice,  the  same  : 

“ The  fruit  is  fair,  the  fruit  is  good, 

And  here  is  plenty,  take  and  eat, 

If  good  and  fair,  then  is  it  sweet.” 

My  guide  conducted  from  the  place, 

And  dimly  now'  I saw  His  face, 

But  in  the  shadow  of  those  trees, 

Before  my  dream  had  blown  away, 

I fancied  that  I heard  him  say — 

‘ ‘ These  are  the  true  Hesperides  ! ” 

G.  COTTKRELL. 


11EMIN  1SCENCES  OF  A GESANG 
Y ERE  IN. 

Ix  the  autumn  of  1803,  circumstances  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  taking  part 
in  one  of  those  local  gatherings  of  singing 
associations  or  glee-cluLs  (Manner  Gesang 
Verein),  which  are  such  a striking  national 
and  characteristic  feature  of  the  music-loviug 
inhabitants  of  the  Fatherland.  A previous 
residence  in  Germany  when  quite  a child  had 
made  me  well  acquainted  with  the  language, 
and  partly  with  the  customs  of  the  people, 
and  I was  thus  enabled  to  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  see  and  enjoy  in  a 
i manner  that  would  have  been  impracticable 
for  the  majority  of  casual  travellers.  I went 
as  a member  of  one  of  these  clubs,  only 
my  own  personal  friends  being  aware  of  my 
nationality. 

At  five  o’clock  on  a bright  August  morning, 
we  started  in  three  open  carriages  from  the 

village  of  B , in  Austrian  Silesia,  en  route 

for  Schonberg,  a country  town  of  some  import- 
ance in  Northern  Moravia. 

A drive  of  six  miles  brought  us  to  the  little 
] Austrian  town  of  Weidenau,  where  the  in- 
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habitants,  notwithstanding  tho  early  hour, 
were  all  on  tho  alert  to  see  tho  singers  assemble 
and  set  forward. 

Tho  nnmlHjr  of  thosa  small  towns,  h unluts, 
and  villages  which  cover  tlio  plain  hotwoou 
Breslau  and  tho  huge  chain  of  tho  lticwcn 
Gobirgo,  is  astonishing  and  unexpected  to  tho 
traveller  accustomed  to  tho  well-worn  routes 
frequented  by  tho  shoals  of  English,  who, 
Murray  in  hand,  scamper  over  certain  parts  of 
the  Continent  with  the  avowed  object  of  seeing 
the  most  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  time, 
and  apt  to  connect  Silesia  in  their  minds  with 
Siberia  and  other  wild  regions  unfit  for  civil- 
ised Britons.  As  densely  populated  as  many 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England, 
with  large  boet-root  manufactories,  and  favour- 
able conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  its  agricul- 
tural capabilities  are  by  no  means  despicable  ; 
and  added  to  these  its  rich  mines  and  vast 
timber  forests,  may  well  have  formed  a fre- 
quent subject  of  contention  between  tho  two 
great  rival  powers,  whose  territory  proper  it 
separates.  Since  tho  greater  portion  was  an- 
nexed to  Prussia,  its  chief  city,  Breslau,  which 
used  to  be  the  great  western  mart  of  Poland, 
has  become  more  intimately  connected  with 
Berlin  and  the  north-west  of  Germany,  and  is 
less  of  a high  road  «£id  depot  of  Vustrian  and 
Polish  produce  than  formerly.  Polish  names 
and  signs  are  still  over  many  of  tho  shops 
anil  warehouses,  but  tho  representatives  of 
that  nation  are  chiefly  descendants  of  the 
scattered  tribe  of  Israel,  who  form  such  a 
numerous  and  influential  commercial  body  iu 
most  of  tho  largo  cities  of  Germany. 

But  to  return  to  German  singers  and  their 
doings.  Coffee  and  rolls  having  been  dis- 
cussed, and  our  party  augmented  by  the  mem- 
bers from  tho  town  singing  club  and  outlying 
villages,  our  director  began  to  arrange  the 
party,  settle  places,  «tc.  In  tho  first  carnage 
were  himself  and  tho  standard  bearer.  The 
flag  of  handsome  green  and  white  silk,  with 
tho  arms  of  the  town  ami  name  of  tho  corps 
worked  in  gold,  and  further  a lorneil  by  a 
handsome  streamer,  presented  and  embroidered 
by  fair  hands, — was  a possession  of  which  the 
corps  were  proud. 

I was  fortunato  enough  to  obtain  the  box 
seat  of  tho  second  carriage,  and  soon  found 
myself  directing  tho  efforts  of  a pair  of  hardy 
young  mountain  horses,  accustomed  to  hard 
work,  hilly  roads,  and  perhaps  hard  faro. 
Tho  rest  of  tho  vehicles,  some  sixteen  in 
number,  followed  in  the  ruck,  at  first  keeping 
pretty  close  together,  but  soon  separating 
somewhat  to  avoid  dust. 

A merry,  light-hearted  set  they  were,  of 
various  classes,  ono  of  the  charms  of  this  as 


of  other  German  customs  being  the  free  and 
cordial  understanding  with  which  the  various 
social  orders  meet  together  cm  festive  occa- 
sions. Singing,  shouting,  and  dialling,  tho 
merry  band  progressed  ; many  provided  with 
tho  familiar  large  howled  and  peculiar  shaped 
German  pipe,  that,  if  not  matter  of  history 
exactly,  is  nevertheless  a venerated  and  time- 
honoured  institution  among  the  sons  of  Ger- 
mania ; some  gathering  branches  and  sprigs 
to  adorn  the  picturesque  felt-hats,  with  their 
green  cord  and  tassel,  which  together  with  tho 
little  green  and  white  ribbon  at  the  button- 
hole, formed  the  uniform,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
member*. 

The  ground  had  been  gradually  rising  ever 
since  wo  left  Weidenau,  and  soon  we  were 
winding  through  tho  wooded  valleys  between 
tho  outlying  hills  of  the  Siidotie  mountains  ; 
a continuation  of  tho  great  chain  of  the  Kiesen 
Gebirge,  which  together  with  the  Harz  moun- 
tains form  the  chief  northern  boundary  of  tho 
Austrian  dominions. 

About  ten  o’clock  wc  reached  the  mountain 
town  of  Froiwaldau,  situated  at  the  upper  end 
of  a long  narrow  valley,  leading  to  the  foot  of 
the  Red  mountain  ; where  a tolerably  good 
road  conducts  over  tho  cliaiu  into  the  province 
of  Moravia. 

Wc  were  here  to  be  joined  by  the  gymnastic 
corps  of  the  town, — another  national  institu- 
tion of  Germany, — w'ho  had  been  asked  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  as  special  guests,  the 
town  possessing  Ho  singing  club.  They  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  giving  us  a ball  in 
tho  depth  of  winter;  coming  out  down  the 
valley  iu  sledges,  and  accompanied  by  their 
hand,  to  meet  and  conduct  us  w ith  due  cere- 
mony to  the  entertainment. 

On  a hill  overlooking  Freiwaldau  stands  the 
well-known  cold  water  cure  establishment  of 
Griifcnberg  ; having  often  from  2(J0  to  300 
guests  during  the  summer  months.  I was 
told  that  some  forty  or  Fifty  patients  usually 
resided  there  during  the  w inter,  ami  a subse- 
quent visit  later  in  the  year  confirmed  this 
statement  : I then  met  plenty  of  them  taking 
their  constitutionals  among  the  surrounding 
hills  ; many  bareheaded,  and  cropped  decidedly 
a In  Xiifj  th-,  the  thermometer  below  freezing 
point. 

Like  most  Englishmen,  1 am  an  ardent 
votary  of  cold  tub  and  fresh  air  ; but  the 
sight  of  these  hatless  disciples  of  the  renowned 
Priosanitz  was  not,  considering  the  time  of  year 
and  state  of  tho  atmosphere,  altogether  cheer- 
ful. Perhaps  it  is  on  the  principle  that  ex- 
tremes meet,  as  many  of  these  gentlemen,  on 
completing  their  cure,  would  go  hack  to 
stove-heated  rooms,  with  carefully  closed  win- 
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dows,  and  shudder  at  the  mere  mention  of  a They  were  a fine  courteous  .set  of  men  these 
cold  bath  : they  must  at  least  have  the  satis-  gymnasts  of  Freiwaldau,  and  looked  well  in 

faction  of  exemplifying  in  person  that  ® habit  their  simple  and  becoming  brown-holland 

is  second  nature.”  jackets  and  trousers  ; their  broad  chests  set 

Only  three  miles  off  is  another  of  these  off  by  the  snow-white  shirt-fronts,  rendered 
hydropathic  establishments,  with  the  additional  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  waistcoats  and 
peculiarity,  that  the  diet  is  strictly  confined  the  open  cut  of  the  jacket.  A high-crowned 

to  stale  bread  and  light  wines.  There  are  grey  felt  hat,  together  with  a belt  round  the 

scores  of  these  establishments  throughout  the  waist  inscribed  with  their  motto  and  greeting, 
mountainous  districts  of  Austria,  often  differ-  completed  the  costume.  The  words  of  this 
ing  but  slightly  in  their  modes  of  treatment ; greeting  are  in  the  German  Gut  Ileil,  the  literal 
and  that  principally  in  matters  of  diet  and  English  of  which  is  good  health,  or  good  greet- 

regirne,  which  are  all  more  or  less  severe,  ing,  but  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  saluta- 

They  are  visited  chiefly  by  Germans,  Poles,  tion  is  more  that  of, — hail  fellow  well  met. 
and  Russians  ; and  paterfamilias  and  the  dear  We  were  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  Red  mouu- 
girls  would  find  themselves  chiefly  surrounded  tain,  and  alighted,  leaving  the  carriages  to 

by  u nasty  smoking  foreigners  ;”and  often  not  wind  slowly  over  the  mountain  by  the  road, 

find  even  a single  fellow-countryman  to  sym-  and  join  us  on  the  other  side, 
pathise  with  them,  and  agree  in  condemning  I started  off  at  a proper  pedestrian  pace, 
all  foreign  manners,  habits,  and  customs,  expecting  that  many  of  my  companions  would 
and  settling  the  infinite  superiority  of  Margate  be  ready  for  a race  to  the  top.  Nothing  was 
or  Brighton  over  such  places.  Griifenberg  further  from  the  intentions  of  any  member  of 
has,  however,  been  more  visited  by  English  the  party. 

than  some  of  them  : a spring  there  bears  the  ! Think  not,  English  lovers  of  sport ; — active 
name  of  u Muylische  Quelle.”  The  number  of  cricketers,  neat  oarsmen,  or  winners  of  mule 
visitors  generally,  is  less  than  formerly.  | races, — to  entrap  a German  youth,  on  any  mere 

At  the  inn  I found  the  rest  of  the  party  light  or  frivolous  pretext,  into  a celerity  of 
at  a second  morning  meal  known  here  as  in  motion  in  which  the  beloved  triumvirate — 
France,  under  the  term  fork  breakfast,  gabel  pipe,  beer,  and  song,  cannot  participate.  Long- 
fruhstiiek ; and  was  myself  nothing  loth  to  fellow’s  description  in  “Hyperion”  of  the 
demolish  some  delicious  little  trout,  fresh  ceremony  of  the  admitting  of  new  members 

from  a neighbouring  mountain  stream,  and  into  a Heidelberg  student  clique  is  familiar  to 

washed  down  with  a bottle  of  Ybslauer,  a 1 many,  and  gives  a very  truthful  impression  of 

very  drinkable  wine  when  genuine.  Some  of  the  habits  and  tastes  of  German  youth  ; con- 
the  native  Austrian  wines  are  very  indifferent,  trasting  somewhat  unfavourably  with  the  ac- 
and  should  be  drunk  with  caution  by  one  un-  tive  manly  sports  which  are  the  safety  valves 
accustomed  to  them,  as  their  acidity  may  of  English  animal  spirits. 

produce  uncomfortable  effects.  My  challenge  had  only  the  effect  of  eliciting 

Our  gymnastic  friends  had  hit  upon  a most  from  a phlegmatic  German  the  remark,  that 
picturesque  and  appropriate  mode  of  convey-  they  were  not  all  English  racers,  the  tone  and 
ance.  Light  waggons  had  been  decorated  manner  with  which  it  was  said  indicating, 
with  leaves  and  boughs,  and  fitted  up  with  that  he  considered  the  former  animal  the  more 


rough  seats,  and  into  these  they  scrambled, 
hoisting  a huge  beer  barrel  into  one  of  them, 
to  counteract  the  unpleasant  effects  of  the 
clouds  of  dust,  caused  by  the  unusually  dry 
season,  rain  not  having  fallen  for  weeks,  even 
high  up  in  the  mountains. 

A German’s  capacities  for  beer  and  tobacco, 
to  a stranger  and  looker-on  almost  approach 
the  marvellous  ; but  a draught  of  the  former, 
and  a few  whiffs  of  some  of  the  commonly 
smoked  sorts  of  the  latter,  will  greatly  facili- 
tate comprehension  on  the  subject.  Both  arc 
weaker  and  w'nolesomer  than  most  of  our 
English  representatives  of  this  class  of  creature 
comforts,  and  may  be  taken  to  an  extent  that 
would  be  highly  injurious,  if  of  the  poisonous 
and  brain-addling  qualities  that  so  many  of 
our  English  ales  and  tobaccos  partake  of. 


preferable  of  the  two. 

At  the  summit  is  a small  refreshment  house, 
something  like  a Swiss  chalet ; where  every- 
thing was  demanded,  and  nothing  procurable. 

The  descent  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
more  rapid  than  the  ascent,  in  spite  of  the 
before- mentioned  antipathy  of  most  of  the 
party  for  unnecessary  exertion.  I must, 
however,  mention  that  the  gymnasts,  who 
would  probably  have  displayed  greater  acti- 
vity, were  some  way  to  tL,„  rear,  the  wag- 
gons not  proving  the  most  rapid  mean3  of 
conveyance  now  extant.  Possibly  the  poor 
beer  barrel  objected  to  rapid  travelling,  as  not 
conducive  to  its  w ell-being  ; and  required  as- 
siduous attentions,  which  no  doubt  it  received. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  occurred  during 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  At  five  o’clock 
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W(-  halted  and  alighted  abuilt  half  a mile  out 
of  Schbitberg,  which  etiquette  forbsdo  our 
entering  until  the  municipality  had  been  in- 
formed of  our  vicinity,  and  had  sent  emissaries 
to  meet  and  conduct  their  guests  into  the 
town.  We  were  hand  jhlf  guests,  everything 
being  provided  freo  of  cost  ; the  merchants 
turning  their  warehouses  into  sleeping  apart- 
ments, and  entertaining  each  a given  number 
at  their  tables  throughout  the  festival. 

With  music  playing  an  l banners  Hying,  wo 
passed  under  one  of  the  trimmplial  arches, 
which  had  been  erected  at  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  to  the  town. 

The  houses  were  hung  with  Hags  and  ever- 
greens, with  here  and  there  tastefully  woven 
mottoes,  and  greetings  to  the  German  singers. 

We  passed  slowly  through  the  crowded 
streets,  the  windows  thronged  by  fair  occu- 
pants, who  showored  bouquets  and  smiles 
upon  ns  in  no  stinted  measure,  laughing  and 
blushing  when  the  unfortunate  one  aimed 
at  was  hit,  and  gallantly  kissed  his  hand  to 
the  fair  donor  in  return. 

In  the  market  place  wo  were  received  by 
the  mayor  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  welcomed  ns  in  a few  courteous 
words,  and  handed  to  our  chief,  directions  for 
quartering  and  billeting  the  party.  As  soon 
as  we  had  cleared  oil',  some  other  newly 
arrived  corps  succeeded,  and  this  went  on  till 
late  in  the  evening  ; when  there  were  between 
1100  and  1800  singers  in  the  town.  Vt 
eight  o’clock  we  assembled  in  the  barrack 
yard  to  practise  with  other  clubs  some  of  the 
music  for  next  day. 

A lovely  morning  ushered  in  the  festival, 
for  w hich  lfOO  singers  from  dillerent  parts  of 
Northern  Austria  were  gathered  together,  which 
had  been  looked  forward  to  for  months  by 
many,  and  was  long  remembered  by  all. 

By  seven  o’clock,  I was  at  breakfast  in  the 
spacious  saloon  of  one  of  our  hospitable  en- 
tertainers, Madame  S seeing  to  her  guests 

with  that  thoughtful  care  and  attention  which 
is  never  wanting  in  the  mistress  of  a German 
household.  I was  introduced  to  our  host,  a 
distant  connexion  of  some  friends  of  mine. 
He  was  most  anxious  that  I should  ho  favour- 
ably impressed  with  all  I saw  and  heard,  and 
asked  if  wo  had  anything  of  the  kind  in  K ig- 
laud  ; to  which  I could  only  reply  that  sing- 
ing had  of  late  been  much  more  extensively 
cultivated  than  formerly,  but  that  we  lud 
nothing  which  at  all  partook  of  the  n iture  of 
the  present  meeting.  1 thought  of  Exeter 
Ilall  and  Crystal  Palace  concerts,  and  how 
odTllf  thoy  would  contrast  with  the  hearty, 
joyous  open-air  meetiug*  of  the  musical 
Austrians. 


L WEEK. 

The  festival  was  to  t ike  place  oil  n large 
open  space  outside  the  town,  adjacent  to  the 
rillo  gallery,  a largo  building,  containing  a 
line  ball  room,  and  hiving  tea-gardens  at- 
tached to  it.  A huge  Scaffolding  or  platform 
hid  been  erected  .at  one  end  of  the  green, 
and  fitted  up  with  a temporary  altar  for  the 
celebration  of  mass,  before  proceeding  t > the 
secular  business  and  pleasure  of  the  da}'. 
Rows  of  Heats  for  the  audience  extended  away 
down  the  turf,  and  were  crammed  by  the 
appointed  hour. 

The  different  corps  marched  in  procession, 
led  by  their  respective  standard  bearers,  and 
preceded  by  an  excellent  ban  1,  to  the  place  of 
meeting. 

On  arriving  at  the  platform  the  various 
voices  grouped  themselves  roun  1 the  four  Hags 
of  different  colours  employed  to  collect  seve- 
rally the  first  and  second  tenors  an  1 basses. 
The  priests  arrived,  mass  was  swing,  and  when 
they  had  retired  the  concert  commenced. 

I do  not  now  remember  every  piece  that  was 
sung,  but  hive  a vivi  1 recollection  of  the 
grand  and  striking  effect  of  the  1200  voices, 
sounding  the  swoet  strains  of  those  heart- 
stirring  songs,  and  that  simple  and  beautiful 
music,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  very  life 
and  existence  of  the  people,  and  sprea  1 to 
every  uook  and  corner  of  that  favoured  land  ; 
enjoyed  alike  by  high  and  low,  and  uniting 
all  in  one  common  sympathy.  Those  who 
have  lived  in  Germany  know  how  inherent 
this  talent  for  music  is,  and  the  influence 
which  it  exercises  over  the  national  character. 
A fastidious  ear  might  have  been  sometimes 
offended  by  the  occasional  harshness  of  a pas- 
sage or  predominance  of  a note,  but  a more 
hearty  and  effective  ennemhU  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  A body  of  highly-trained  musicians 
they  did  not  pretmd  to  be,  but  were  met 
togethor  in  cordial  fellowship  and  goodwill  to 
please  and  to  receive  pleasure.  To  the  rear  of 
the  scaffolding  was  a retiring  booth,  where 
“beer”  at  the  town  cost  was  freely  provided, 
and  1 need  scarcely  s.ay,  freely  partaken  of. 

The  concert,  including  intervals,  lasted  al>out 
two  hours  ; when  the  performers  and  a largo 
part  of  the  audience  repaired  to  the  public 
gardens,  ami  spoilt  the  rem  tinder  of  the  after- 
noon in  joyous  mirth.  Political  events  occu- 
pied the  thoughts  an  l attention  of  many. 
The  Frankfort  Congress  engrossed  a large  share 
of  attention,  and  enthusiastic  patriot*  mounted 
benches  and  tables,  enlarging  eloquently  on 
German  union  and  greatness,  while  tluur 
hearers  cheered  frantic  illy,  and  appeared  as 
excited  as  if  on  the  eve  of  a revolution, 
though  such  a sanguinary  proceeding  was  by 
no  means  contemplated,  and  the  enthusiasm 
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only  caused  by  visions  of  a united  Fatherland 
commanding  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
nations.  Some  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
stump  orators  were  afterwards  photographed  ; 
and  copies  sold  pretty  extensively.  The  King 
of  Prussia’s  squabbles  with  liis  parliament  were 
freely  discussed,  and  a certain  person  high  in 
oiliee,  whose  name  it  is  superfluous  to  men- 
tion, might  have  heard  crude  comments  and 
criticisms  on  himself  and  his  doings,  which 
would  not  have  pandered  much  to  that  gen- 
tleman’s vanity  or  self-love.  It  was  thus 
early  in  his  conspicuous  career  hinted  that 
that  worthy,  ivho  has  since  made  a point  of 
utterly  disregarding,  if  not  somewhat  uncivilly 
resenting,  the  representations  of  foreign  go- 
vernments, might  some  day  overreach  himself 
and  come  to  an  ignominious  downfall. 

A ball  in  the  evening  closed  the  festivities, 
which  would  have  been  considered  incomplete 
without  dancing. 

In  Austria  and  some  other  parts  of  Germany, 
the  custom  is  to  dance  without  introduction, 

■ and  the  practice  has  some  advantages.  The 
ladies  most  certainly  like  it,  and  I have  often 
heard  them  defend  it  on  the  plea  that, — 

“ people  went  to  balls  to  dance,  and  not  to  be  ; 
introduced  to  somebody  they  p>erhaps  did  not 
want  to  know” — as  in  Prussia,  where  a ball- 
room introduction  is  considered  valid  ; and 
the  gentleman  who  omitted  to  bow  to  his 
partner  on  meeting  her  afterwards,  would  be 
put  down  as  uncommonly  rude.  Austrian 
women  are  pleasant  partners,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  dancing,  which  is  celebrated  ; 
but  for  their  agreeable  and  lively  conversa- 
tion ; quick  at  retort  and  sharp  repartee,  they 
are  nevertheless  perfectly  well-bred,  and  have 
that  free  and  natural  manner  which  is  the 
best  security  against  any  unfair  use  of  an  un- 
constrained intercourse  between  young  people. 
Over-careful  mamma,  while  anxiously  watch- 
ing Clara’s  harmless  flirtation  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
booby,  and  perhaps  calling  her  aside  to  whisper 
caution  and  discretion,  is  apt  to  forget  that 
with  the  characteristic  perversity  of  human 
nature,  Miss  Clara  will  forthwith  attach  an 
importance  to  that  young  gentleman’s  non- 
sense, which  it  probably  would  not  have 
obtained  had  not  attention  been  called  to  it. 

Many  of  the  corps  who  had  come  long  dis- 
tances, left  early  on  the  following  morning  ; 
others,  and  amongst  them  the  one  with  which 
I was  connected,  remained  at  Schonberg 
another  day,  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  exchange  ideas  with  our 
fellow-creatures. 

The  homeward  journey  was  without  any 
peculiar  incident  worthy  of  note.  We  were 
laden  with  trophies  in  the  shape  of  flags, 


which  the  good-natured  townspeople  had  al- 
lowed to  be  removed  from  their  house  fronts 
and  carried  away,  to  decorate  and  adorn  a 
ball  or  concert-room  on  some  future  occasion. 

One  word  in  conclusion  on  the  scenery  of 
this  part  of  Germany.  Those  who  would  see 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  mountainous  districts 
of  the  country,  cannot  do  better  than  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Riesen  Gebirge,  or  giant  moun- 
tains. Railroads  have  multiplied  extensively 
of  late,  and  have  brought  them  within  easy 
reach  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  other  frequented 
places.  Of  course  pedestrians  will  be  better 
repaid  for  their  trouble,  than  those  who  try 
to  see  everything  from  a carriage  window. 
Neither  will  a mere  smattering  of  the  language 
be  found  sufficient,  as  sumptuous  hotels,  and 
polite  attentive  waiters,  who  ruthlessly  nip  in 
the  bud  all  attempts  to  air  one’s  languages, 
and  with  marvellous  instinct  detect  the  stranger, 
even  before  he  opens  his  mouth,  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  on.  But  the  bond  fide  traveller, 
tired  of  steamers  and  trains  full  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  may  pass  a pleasant  holiday,  in 
exploring  these  less  frequented  regions  ; and 
study  native  character  and  customs  in  their 
genuineness  and  simplicity. 

E.  J.  S. 


THE  RED  DEER  OF  DEVON. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Red  Deer  is,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  connected  so  inseparably  with  the 
Scottish  Highlands  in  the  minds  of  most  per- 
sons, that  many  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt 
unaware  that  a considerable  number  of  these 
noble  animals,  the  pride  of  the  greenwood  in 
the  olden  time,  are  still  existing  in  England, 
in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  and 
that  too  within  an  easy  ride  of  some  of  the 
most  fertile  and  picturesque  spots  visited  by 
tourists. 

In  the  following  pages  we  purpose  setting 
forth  the  little  information  we  have  been  .able 
to  collect  on  this  subject,  for  a great  part  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  a work  published 
some  two  or  three  years  since,  and  written  by 
one  of  the  oldest  sportsmen  in  the  west 
country.  * 

The  Red  Deer,  the  <c  Cervus  elephas  ” of 
Linnseus,  appears  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  Northern  Europe,  and  a considerable  por- 
tion of  Asia.  By  some  writers  these  animals 
are  asserted  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Britain  from  France,  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  for  believing  them  other  than  indi- 
genous ; for  many  centuries,  they  certainly 

* “ Chase  of  the  lied  Deer  in  llevon.”  By  J.  I’alk 
Cullyns,  Esq. 
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throve  and  multiplied  moat  wonderfully  in 
England. 

According  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  Red  IVer  were 
to  bo  found  near  Bagshot  lens  tlrm  fifty 
years  ago,  and  within  the  last  hundred  years 
they  existed  in  the  New  Ffitest  an  1 ujtofi 
Dartmoor,  as  well  as  on  the  extensive  open 
country  and  thick  surrounding  Woods  forming 
tho  Royal  Forest  of  Exmoor.  From  want  of 
preserving  they  have  become  extinct  in  the 
first-named  places,  while  upon  Exmoor,  from 
tho  melosuro  of  the  surrounding  lan  Is,  their 
haunts  have  been  narrowed  to  a space  of  about 
forty  miles  long  and  fifty  wide,  running  abreast 
of  tho  Bristol  Channel  towards  the  range  of 
Somersetshire  hills  known  as  the  Quan tocks. 
Mr.  Scrope,  a keen  observer,  lues  asserted  that 
the  1 led  Deer  is  not  a hardy  animal,  and  as  it 
crops  close  like  a sheep,  it  requires  an  exten- 
sive range  of  pasture.  It  may  he  therefore 
feared  that  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  to 
which  these  animals  are  now  confined  may 
still  further  reduce  their  numbers  in  the  wist 
country.  We  will  briefly  notice  a few  points  of 
tho  natural  history  of  the  Red  Deer,  and  then 
proceed  to  describe  some  peculiarities  of  tho 
chase. 

The  male  of  tho  Red  Deer,  as  our  readers 
most  likely  know,  is  called  a hart  or  stag,  and 
the  female  a kind.  The  young  <>f  both  sexes  is 
a calf  until  the  sixtli  month,  when  tho  horns 
of  the  young  males  begin  to  show,  and  they  be- 
come brockets,  and  subsequently  staggards, 
stags,  and  harts.  The  female  consorts  with 
tho  male  in  her  second  year,  and  carries  her 
young  eiglR  months,  which  is  also  the  time  for 
which  the  males  carry  their  horns.  Tho  calf 
follows  tho  mother  ten  months. 

The  number  of  these  animals  at  present  ex- 
isting on  Fix  moor  cannot  bo  satisfactorily  as- 
certained, but  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Devon 
staghounds,  some  fifty  \ oars  since,  the  average 
number  annually  killed*  amounted  to  about 
seven  stags  and  eight  hinds,  and  the  animals 
appeared  in  no  wise  thinned  in  numbers.  Tiro 
age  attained  by  the  Red  Deer  is  also  a much 
disputed  point,  but  notwithstanding  somo  woll- 
autbperfticatdd  examples  of  longevity,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  may,  we  think,  be  con- 
sidered the  limit.  The  weight  of  the  Exmoor 
stags  is  a point  which  wo  have  been  unable 
to  learn  with  certainty.  Mr.  Scrope  states 
tho  average  weight  of  Scottish  Red  Deer 
to  be  twenty-five  stone  imperial,  although  it 
varies  in  different  parts  of  tho  Highlands:  we 
are  inclined  to  place  that  of  tho  Devonshire 

• lly  tho  Devon  st.iglnmii.fs  alone.  It  mimt  If  rvinctii 
bcrefllli.il  tho b:\mils of  the  flcei  ovi.ii  at  thi>  time,  me  nuroil 
aa  jveitur iju\  were  limited  when  coni]iarofl  with  l lie  irra  f 
many  n(  the  Scotch  Deer  lorotn,  and  that  the  Urn*'  numt>cr 
annually  killed  chiefly  by  juxichers  is  not  hen'  included.  , 


animals  at  a somewhat  lower  figure.  In  Saxon 
tunes  the  chase  of  tho  Red  Deer  would  seem  to 
have  keen  confined  t->  driving  an  I trapping  ; 
running  down  tho  quarry  on  horseback,  with 
the  aid  of  hound  and  horn,  does  not  apjiear  to 
have  been  practised  until  ift<  r tho  N rinau 
conquest,  when  Exmoor,  despite  its  then  re- 
mote position,  was  declared  a RoyfSl  forest. 

By  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  stag,  or 
some  patt  of  the  animal,  usually  tho  heal,  in 
the  arms  of  many  old  families,  we  may  trace 
tlie  importance  which  the  sport  lm  1 assumed 
m tho  days  of  the  lMautugcncta  and  Tu  iors, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  attitudes 
m which  tho  stags  are  represented  heraldically, 
indicate  a far  litoro  intimate  knowlfedgl*  of  their 
habits  than  is  apparent  with  other  of  tho 
nobler  animals. 

For  example,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
have  adopted  positions  more  tm-like  those  cus- 
tomary to  the  F’elitl.o  than  appear  in  the  lions 

passant  gardant  " of  Fuiglan  1,  anl  “ram- 
pant ” of  Scotland  ; with  the  deer  it  is  different. 
“ At  gaze  ” exactly  represents  the  Attitude  of 
a stag  whose  attention  has  been  suddenly 
roused,  and  who  stands  with  head  erect  and 
fore  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground  ; 
“ tiippant  ” well  represents  the  elastic  step 
and  somewhat  high  action  of  the  animal  in  mo- 
tion ; while  “ salient,’]  a most  unmeaning 
position  with  most  heraldic  animate,  Is  the  posi- 
tion often  assumed  in  combat  by  the  males 
when  their  horns  arc  not  full  grown,  on  which 
occasions,  with  their  heads  and  the  still  tender 
horns  thrown  well  back,  they  rear  themselves 
on  their  hind  legs,  and  lash  out  viciously  at 
each  other  with  their  fore  feet. 

Stags  would  seem  to  h ,vo  been  often  carried 
heraldically  in  allusion  to  some  right  or  privi- 
lege of  following  the  sport  in  the  Royal  pre- 
serves. One  Walter  Banin,  who  gave  his 
name  to  tho  small  town  of  Hamilton,  or  Hamp- 
ton, is  thus  described  as  having  tin*  privilege 
of  hunting  the  stag  on  Fixinnor  on  condition 
of  hanging  upon  trees  the  carcases  cf  all  stags 
that  might  die  of  murrain  in  tho  said  forest. 

It  is  doubtful  when  the  cha*o  of  the  Red 
Deer  was  first  systematically  practised  on  Fil- 
in' sir.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  one  Master 
Pollard,  who  was  then  ranger  "f  the  forest, 
appears  to  lmvo  kept  a pack  of  deerhounds; 
and  from  this  time  until  18L’o  the  descendants 
of  these  Bog's  were  kept  up  as  a pack  by  the 
ranger  for  tho  time  being,  or  by  some  leading 
country  gentleman.  These  dogs  were  peculiar, 
partaking  largely  of  the  bloodhound.  Since 
the  sale  of  the  pack  to  a German  nobleman  in 
18‘2fi  the  breed,  it  is  said,  has  become  extinct 
in  Fhigland. 

The  hunting  season  in  Devonshire  (that  is  to 
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•say,  stag-bunting)  commences  early  in  summer, 
and  continues  until  tin;  first  week  in  October. 

Hind-hunting  then  takes  its  place,  com- 
mencing a few  -weeks  later,  and  lasting  till 
Christmas,  recommencing  at  Lady  Hay,  and 
continuing  until  the  10th  May. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  inflict  upon  our 
readers  an  account  of  a day’s  run,  for  which 
we  refer  them  to  the  accounts  of  Nimrod  in 


some  of  the  numbers  of  the  old  Sporting 
Magazine  ; or  to  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Collyns’ 
entertaining  volume,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  We  must,  however,  notice  a few 
peculiar  features  of  the  sport,  and  first  let  us 
say  a word  about  the  practices  of  “ harbour- 
ing” and  “tufting.” 

To  find  the  stag,  especially  in  the  present 
day,  when  the  animals  often  lie  out  in  the 
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indeed  Mr.  Collyiw  assorts  tlmt  it  is  nut  un- 
usual for  an  old  htag  whi  n roused  to  heat  tlu> 
covert  for  a younger  <<no,  drive  him  flirt,  and 
lie  down  in  his  place,  the  hounds  invariably 
following  the  moving  animal. 

There  appears  to  be  a similarity  of  scent  in 
the  Red  Deer  and  the  small  Exmoor  sheep. 
Worrying  sheep  has  always  been  a vice,  and 
an  apparently  incurable  one,  with  these  hounds. 
In  the  old  pack  no  less  than  twelve  couple 
were  brought  to  the  halter  in  one  year  for 
this  fault. 

Deer  swim  with  much  strength  and  buoyancy, 
and  when  hard  pressed  generally  make  for 
water,  <>r,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  “soil.” 
To  determine  the  best  direction  ill  which  to 
make  casts  for  recovering  the  scent  when  lost 
at  water,  demands  thu  greatest  perfection  of 
the  huntsman’s  skill.  * 

Occasionally  doer  have  been  known  to  tako 
to  the  sea.  A stag  leaped  over  a clitf  near 
Corscombe,  a height  of  some  dtiO  feet,  and 
was  of  course  dashed  to  pieces,  as  were  two  or 
three  of  the  hounds  that  followed  him.  On 
another  occasion  an  <>ld  stag  when  hard  pressed 
took  to  the  Rristnl  Channel,  and  swam  boldly 
out  to  sea.  He  was  observed  from  a small 
vessel,  and  a boat  was  sent  after  him.  With 
much  trouble  lie  was  secured,  hoisted  ou  board, 
and  eventually  taken  to  Cardiff,  and  sold.  In 
some  cases,  where  a boat  lias  been  found  at 
hand,  iho  huntsimn  have  followed,  and  se- 
cured the  animal  when  exhausted  by  long 
struggling  with  the  waves,  by  means  of  ropes 
thrown  over  the  horns. 

The  speed  of  the  Red  Deer  is  very  great, 
although  the  animals  never  appear  to  hurry; 
it  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  hare.  The 
length  of  the  run  is  consequently  often  con- 
siderable, two  to  four  hours  being  an  ordinary 
run,  and  many  of  seven  hours  ami  more  being 
on  record. 

The  usual  trophies  of  the  day’s  sport  are 
the  “ slots,”  or  fore  feet,  and  the  head,  the 
latter  pertaining,  by  custom,  to  the  master.  In 
many  old  Devonshire  houses  there  are  some 
fine  collections  of  heads  and  horns  th"s  made. 
At  Holuicotf  tlmro  was  a very  line  one,  con- 
taining many  heads  of  remarkable  size,  which 
have  been,  however,  spoiled  by  the  otlieiousness 
of  a servant,  who,  finding  the  long  branching 
horns  somow hat  in  the  way  (they  were  ranged 
along  the  stable  wall),  sawed  them,  m nautical 
phrase,  “ by  half.  ” 

Having  thus  noticed  somo  of  the  points  of 
interest  in  the  chase,  we  must  conclude  with  a 
word  upon  the  hounds.  Wo  have  already 


stat-  ( that  tile  original  breed  of  dag*  became 
ext  inct  in  England  in  1HL’."),  although  their  de- 
scendants are,  wo  believe,  used  as  Isur  hounds 
on  the  estate  of  the  (o  rman  nobleman  by 
whom  tile  pack  was  bought,  at.  the  present 
day.  Several  public-spirited  effort*  were,  how- 
ever, made  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  the 
sport.  Another  pack  was  formed,  which  was 
at  first  supported  by  private  individuals,  but 
which  subsequently  Was  k<  pt  up  by  siibscrq*- 
tious.  Through  mismanagement  this  arrange- 
ment failed,  and  the  sport  was  for  years  discon- 
tinued. A few  years  ago  a pack  was  again 
formed  by  drafts  from  different  kennels,  in- 
cluding, we  believe,  several  couple  from  the 
kennel  of  Her  Majesty's  buckliounds  ; and  if 
the  necessary  support  bo  continued,  and  but  a 
tithe  of  the  trouble  often  expended  on  less 
worthy  game*  be  taken  m the  preservation  of 
these  noble  animals,  the  Red  Deer,  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  sport  retained  in  tlui  west 
country  for  many  a long  year  to  come.  0. 

THE  RICHEST  rULN't  E. 

(FRi 'M  THE  GEIIU.VN  OF  JVSTISCS  KEKXER.) 


Is  a stately  hall  at  Worms 
Once  there  sal  Teutonic  lords, 

Each  his  own  land’s  power  and  riches 
Praising  with  vainglorious  words. 


First  outspoke  the  Saxon  ruler  ■ 

“ Great  luy  land  and  strong  in  might, 
Silver  lies  heneaih  its  mountains, 
beep  and  hidden  from  the  light.” 

ill. 

“ See  my  hind's  luxuriant  fulness,” 

Said  the  Elector  of  the  Rhine  ; 

“ Golden  harvests  in  ,ts  valleys, 

On  its  mountains  generous  wine.” 


“ Glorious  cities,  rich  cathedrals," 
Louis  of  liavaria  spoke, 

11  Make  my  province  not  inferior 

To  the  best  beneath  your  y ke.” 

v. 

Then  spake  EWrhanl  the  bearded, 
Wiirteni berg’s  beloved  lord  : 

“ My  land  hears  no  glorious  cities. 
Hides  no  silver  ’math  its  sward 


Yet  one  jewed  hold*  it  hidden  . 

In  its  wilds  where'er  I lie, 

I may  lay  my  head  and  slnnilxT 
Safely  on  each  subject'*  knee.” 

VII. 

With  one  voice  then  cried  the  rulers, 
Sav  nv,  llavari  i.  Rhine  : 

1 Ilearded  Prince,  thou  art  the  richest, 
Thy  land's  jewels  brightest  shine  !' 


So  matter  what  direction  llje  fuiitrtfcl  tuny  take  in  lcav-  • We  may  remark  that  Ihe  de*tnicliou  <>f  <!  'cr  hy  i**achcr>- 
ing  the  water,  the  scent  will,  ui  running  water,  l>o  of  has  Wen  carried  on  for  many  year*  lo  • iiiwt  shameful 
course  always  carried  Joirn.  i extent. 
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UNDER  THE  BAN. 

By  Alton  Clyde,  Author  of  “ Tried  and 
True.” 

CHAPTER  V.  UNDER  THE  RAN. 

“Hallo,  man,  what  are  you  doing  here  ? ” 

“ What’s  that  to  you  l ” 

“ Be  civil,  stranger  ; these  are  Farmer 
Elliot’s  fields,  and  if  you  know  anything  of 
him,  I shall  not  need:  to  tell  you  that  he  is 
strict  in  keeping  them  clear  of  trampers.  He 
will  have  no  trespassing.” 

“ Ah  ! trespassing  : well,  then  what  are  you 
doing  here  1”  retorted  the  other,  facing  sharply 
round  upon  his  challenger,  who  was  crouching 
down  be.'ide  the  hedge. 

“I  am  his  steward,  John  Marston;  it  is  my 
duty  to ” 

The  stranger  interrupted  with  a mocking 
laugh. 

“Your  duty,  man;  who  wants  to  meddle 
with  it  ? go  your  way,  and  I will  go  mine.” 
And  as  he  spoke  he  slouched  his  hat  lower 
over  his  brow,  and  plunged  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  with  a low  wdiistle. 

Marston  eyed  him  distrustfully,  and  in  a 
significant  way  ran  his  left  hand  down  a stout 
switch  that  he  held  in  his  right.  He  found 
something  decidedly  aggressive  in  the  stranger’s 
tone,  and  was  disposed  to  resent  it. 

“ Hark  ye,  John  Marston,  as  you  call  your- 
self, keep  your  tone  of  authority  for  those  it 
can  frighten.  I am  not  your  man.  Be  civil, 
and  we  part  quietly.  I have  no  wish  to 
quarrel  ; you  want  to  know  why  I am  here ; 
I will  tell  you.  I have  walked  far  to-night, 
and  turned  aside  to  rest,  fur  I have  many 
miles  yet  to  go.” 

Kind-hearted  John  Marston  was  mollified 
by  the  concluding  words. 

“ If  you  had  told  me  that  at  first,  stranger, 
ve  might  have  spared  our  quick  words.  But 
surely  you  are  not  bound  to  travel  further  to- 
night. It  is  getting  late,  and  there  is  good 
lodging  to  be  found  in  ihe  village,  which  13 
only  about  a mile  from ” 

Here  he  was  interrupted. 

“ Thank  you  for  the  information,  but  it  is 
useless  to  me,  I must  push  on  to-night.  So 
you  serve  Farmer  Elliot  ? he  likes  you,  I dare- 
say,  you  will  be  so  steady  and  respectable.  I 
have  just  had  a proof  that  you  look  after  his 
interests,  but  don’t  be  too  hard  on  the 
trampers,  poor  devils.  Good  night,  Mr. 
Marston  ; we  may  meet  again  some  day.” 

With  a single  bound  he  cleared  the  hedge 
that  divided  the  two  fields,  struck  across  with 
the  fleet  run  of  a hunted  deer,  and  was  out  on 
the  li'igh-road  before  John  Marston  had  re- 
covered from  his  astonishment  at  the  unex- 


pected address.  Ho  went  back  to  the  farm, 
full  of  vague  unsatisfied  curiosity  about  the 
mysterious  stranger.  His  voice  and  words 
haunted  him.  For  the  rest  of  the  night  he 
mused  over  the  encounter  in  the  fields,  and 
forgot  his  jealous  pain  about  Miriam  and  Mor- 
ley  Rivers. 

After  parting  with  the  steward,  the  stranger 
went  on  quickly  uidil  he  reached  a turn  in 
the  road.  There  he  paused,  and  glanced 
cautiously  round,  then  turned,  and  hastily  re- 
traced his  steps,  taking  a by-path  that  gave  a 
short  cut  to  the  village.  He  wras  evidently 
familiar  with  the  neighbourhood.  A few 
minutes  more,  and  he  was  leaning  over  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard,  with  the  grave-stones 
lying  before  him,  still  and  grey  in  the  quiet 
star-light,  and  the  little  old  church  rising 
solemnly  in  the  midst. 

“Here  again,”  he  muttered,  almost  fiercely 
grasping  the  iron  bars.  “ Why  do  I come  ? 
it  only  takes  the  pluck  out  of  a fellow,  and  I 
shall  need  all  mine.  Poor  old  mother  ! 1 did 
not  think  to  find  her  lying  there,  but  perhaps 
it  is  as  well.  He  said  he  had  only  one  child, 
that  he  had  cast  the  disgrace  from  him,  so  it 
shall  be  ; I will  not  trouble  Meadow  Farm,  and 
he  may  take  back  the  name  that  is  dearer  to 
him  than  Iris  own  blood.  And  now  to  face 
the  world.  I will  be  honest  if  it  gives  me 
the  chance ; if  not,  let  some  of  the  ruin  and 
the  shame  lie  at  the  door  of  Those  who  will  not 
throw  a spar  to  a drowning  man.  But  I am 
forgetting  Miriam  ; she  spoke  out  bravely  for 
me  to  the  old  man.  Poor  Mirry ! what  is  the 
use  of  showing  myself  to  her,  and  hanging  a 
clog  round  her  neck?  better  for  me  to  go  away 
altogether.  I can  write  now  and  then  to  let 
her  know  I am  living.” 

He  dashed  some  drops  of  moisture  from  his 
eyes,  and  stooping,  plucked  a few  blades  of 
grass  from  the  churchyard  mould,  hiding  it 
away  in  his  breast  as  if  ashamed  of  the  act. 
Then  away  back  on  the  road  he  had  come, 
once  more  to  face  the  dark  winter  night,  and 
the  cold  grey  morrow  that  would  dawn  with 
no  kindly  light  of  hope  for  him.  The  convict 
brother,  who  had  been  the  burthen  of  so  many 
prayers,  and  loving,  yearning  thoughts,  re- 
turned, but  going  back  into  exile  of  his  own 
free  will,  without  giving  one  meeting  to  the 
sister  who  was  ready  to  cling  to  him  through 
all. 

And  Miriam,  sleeping  so  quietly  in  her 
white-curtained  nest,  know  nothing  of  it,  nor 
fclreamcd  of  the  sad  weary  pedestrian  turning 
ill  back  on  his  beloved  home,  and  going  forth 
into  the  wide  world  with  such  bitterness  in 
his  heart . 
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CTIAITEK  VI.  WtlCJUKD  IN'  THE  lill.AMK. 

<(  Miriam,  my  darling,  what  wild  t ilk  is 
tLi-i  ? What  have  wo  to  ilo  with  family 
sorrows  at  this  time  of  our  happy  re-union  i 
We  will  crush  them  all  under  the  carriage- 
whoels  on  our  marriage  morning.  1 wonl  1 
have  no  cloud  on  my  wife’s  face,  she  will  be- 
long to  me,  and  1 shall  expect  my  lo\o  to  be 
sufficient  for  her.” 

The  speaker  was  Motley  Hirers;  he  had  just 
arrived  in  England,  and  this  was  his  second 
evening  at  Meadow  Farm.  He  looked  very 
handsome  as  he  stood  leaning  over  Miriam’s 
chair,  smiling  and  whispering  as  lovers  are 
wont  to  do  ; handsome  enough  to  satisfy  any 
maiden’s  eye,  as  the  light  fell  on  his  bent 
head,  giving  a bright  touch  to  its  crown  of 
ohesnut  curls,  and  clearly  showing  the  finely 
cut  profile  of  the  face.  There  was  an  attrac- 
tion in  the  voice  too  : it  was  full  and  deep,  I 
with  the  sweetly  modulated  undertones  that 
give  such  a charm  to  love-words.  Miriam  had 
often  felt  them  thrilling  her  heart. 

But  John  Marston,  watching  Morley  Rivers, 
as  he  did  whenever  they  were  together,  study- 
ing his  face  lino  by  line,  and  probing  it  with 
his  gaze,  sharpened  by  jealousy  into  such  keen 
distrust,  would  have  given  a different  verdict 
of  Miriam  Elliot’s  accepted  lover.  For  often 
when  he  had  been  watching  them,  ho  would 
wail  in  Ins  soul  : “Oh  ! Miriam,  why  do  you 
love  him  and  pass  others  by  ? V*  ith  heart 
hollow  as  an  empty  shell,  and  a mind  filled 
only  with  Belf,  he  will  weigh  even  your  love  in 
the  balaucc,  if  it  comes  between  him  and  his 
pride.jp 

Miriam  had  given  no  answer  to  Morley ’s 
last  w ords.  Ho  spoke  again,  a slight  sliado  of 
vexation  passing  over  his  face. 

“Miriuu,  what  ails  you  to-night?  what  is 
this  grief  that  seems  to  lie  drawing  you  from 
me  / I cannot  realise  now  what  I pictured  of 
our  meeting  when  I stood  on  deck  on  my 
voyage  homo,  and  thought  of  you.” 

Miriam  looked  up  suddenly,  her  eyes  meet- 
ing his  full  of  sorrowful  surprise.  Ho  saw 
the  tears  glistening  under  her  long  eyelashes, 
something  in  his  tone  had  startled  her. 

“ Morley,  yon  at  least  need  not  ask  what 
my  grief  is,  for  1 have  never  withheld  a thought 
from  you,  yon  know-  all  about  my  poor  brother. 
Morley,  i/ou  cannot  blame  me ” 

He  interrupted  her,  standing  up  erect,  and 
drawing  away  his  hand  from  her  chair, — a 
slight  action,  but  full  of  significance  at  th  it 
moment.  He  looked  proud  enough  to  justify 
John  Mars  ton’s  hardest  thought*  of  him. 

“\es,  Miriam,  I do  blame,  much  as  I love 
you.  I cannot  reconcile  myself  to  this  blind 


infatuation  of  yours,  for  one  so  utieily  worth-  ’ 
less  as  Frank  Elliot.  1 will  not  call  him  your 
brother,  for  1 widi  to  fnrgH  the  relationship. 
The  old  man  is  wise  to  cast  &fF  that  di« gr ace  I 
have  thanked  him  in  my  heart  a Hundred  tim.  s.” 

“And  yet,  Morley,  you  and  my  brother 
ware  once  friends. ” Her  quiet  tone  deceived 
him  ; even  ho  di  1 not  yet  understand  Miriam 
Elliot. 

His  face  Hushed,  lie  was  getting  excited,  ail  1 
a little  angry, 

“Ves,  Miriam,  .and  we  might  have  remained 
friends  if  he  had  not  .sunk  so  far  below  my 
level  ; now  it  is  impossible  ; he  is  disgraced, 
and  I could  not  clasp  his  hand  without  soiling 
my  own.  Even  if  I were  willing  to  do  it  for 
your  sake,  1 could  not,  Miriam,  for  1 hive 
my  way  to  make.  That  is  why  I shall  wish 
ray  wife  to  forget  the  unfortunate  tin  that 
links  her  to  a ” 

He  hesitated  at  the  last  wnrl,  but  Miriam 
finished  the  sentence  for  him  in  a choking 
whisper : 

“ A convict  ! ” 

She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  stood 
before  him,  tightly  crushing  her  hands  together. 
Every  trace  of  colour  had  faded  from  her  face, 
leaving  it  so  deathly  white  that  he  feared  she 
was  going  to  faint,  and  held  out  his  arm  to 
support  her.  Hat  *he  put  it  quietly  back 
with  a sad  resolute  look  in  her  brown  eyes 
that  seemed  to  say,  “ I can  stand  alone  now  , 
as  I will  stand  in  life,  if  nee  1 he,  with  only 
(lod’s  help  and  my  own.” 

“Morley,”  she  gasped,  “you  have  spokeu 
well,  very  well,  and  1 cannot  blame  you.  Hut 
your  wisdom  has  fallen  short  in  one  thing.  If 
you  marry  me  you  will  also  marry  some  if  the 
disgrace  that  you  dread  so  much.  It  will  not 
he  forgotten  that  your  wife  has  a brother  who 
was  once  tried  at  the  criminal  bar.  Morley, 
that  would  be  a shadow  between  us,  a shadow 
that  would  grow  with  time.” 

“ No,  no,  Miriam,  not  that,”  he  cried, 
putting  up  his  ban  Is  with  an  almost  imploring 
gesture,  as  if  some  temptation  had  been  sud- 
denly placed  before  him,  and  he  distrusted  his 
own  power  of  resistance.  “ I did  not  mean 
you  to  give  that  colour  to  my  words.  You 
know  I love  you,  Miriam.” 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  heart  answered 
him. 

“ Yes,  you  may  love  me,  but  there  are 
things  that  you  love  much  more, — a prosperous 
career,  and  .a  proud  social  position.  You  will 
weigh  in*'  in  the  balance  with  them." 

He  went  on  . 

“ l am  ready,  dearest,  to  keep  my  word  to 
you,  as  a man  of  honour  should,  an  1 I a^k 
from  you  no  more  than  your  father  does,  that 
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you  will  leave  your  wretched  brother  to  the 
shame  he  has  earned  for  himself.” 

“ Never,  never,  Morley.  I could  not  if  I 
would,  for  1 made  a vow  to  my  dying  mother 
that  I would  never  forsake  Frank.  I am  the 
last  link  between  him  and  the  old  innocent 
life.  If  I turned  from  him,  it  would  be  like 
seeing  him  drown  before  my  eyes,  Without  try- 
ing to  throw'  a rope  to  save  him.  I could  not, 
Morley,  it  would  seem  as  if  his  sins  lay  on  my 
soul.”  She  dropped  into  her  seat  with  a sob. 

He  seized  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  forced 
her  to  look  up  in  his  face.  She  was  startled 
at  the  change  she  saw  there. 

“ Miriam,  this  is  worse  than  madness.  I 
begin  to  doubt  if  you  ever  loved  me.  As  a 
test  I will  bid  you  choose  between  your  brother 
and  me.  It  will  not  be  difficult  if  your  heart 
is  mine.  I will  have  all  your  love  or  none.” 

At  that  moment  the  barking  of  Lion,  and 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  warned  them  of  the 
approach  of  Mark  Elliot,  who  came  in  shortly 
after. 

Morley  dropped  Miriam’s  hands,  and  turned 
away.  He  had  just  time  to  whisper  in  her  ear  : 

“To-morrow,  Miriam ; we  cannot  talk  before 
the  old  man.  To-morrow  you  must  give  me 
your  answer,  and  I shall  know  whether  you 
ever  loved  me.” 

CHATTER  VII.  SEPARATION; 

No  sleep  came  to  Miriam  that  night.  She 
went  to  bed  like  one  stricken  to  the  heart 
with  some  grief  that  could  not  be  told,  and 
there  lay,  still  and  pale  with  wakeful  weary 
eyes  that  wonld  not  close,  waiting,  watching 
for  the  morrow,  and  vaiuly  longing  for  the 
merciful  relief  of  tears.  She  had  made  her 
choice,  she  was  ready  with  her  answer.  Though 
she  knew  that  it  would  send  him  from  her, 
parted  for  life,  that  would  be  the  end  for  both, 
and  it  wras  her  own  hand  that  would  break  the 
link.  But  hardest  of  all  for  her  to  bear  was 
the  cruel  conviction  that  his  love  was  not  the 
sterling  priceless  thing  that  she  had  believed 
it  to  be.  “ If  he  loved  as  I love,  he  could  not 
give  me  up  so  lightly.” 

That  was  the  wail  that  came  from  her  heart 
on  that  sad  night. 

Next  day  they  met ; Miriam  very  quiet  and 
pale,  Morley  ltivers  passionate,  sarcastic,  and 
proud. 

4 And  this  is  your  free  choice,  Miriam 
Elliot,”  he  said  bitterly,  thrusting  away  the 
hand  which  she  had  laid  timidly  on  his  arm. 

ou  give  me  up  for  your  worthless  brother’s 
sake.  Cold,  heartless  girl  ! I know  now  that 
you  never  loved  me,  and  it  is  well  that  I have 
1 earned  it  in  time.  Stay  here,  and  marry  that 
clownish  fellow  who  hangs  after  y ou  so  much. 


Marston  will  not  mind  the  family  disgrace, 
for  he  has  no  name  to  peril.” 

Those  were  his  parting  words.  Miriam  re- 
ceived them  silently,  her  hands  pressed  or.  her 
heaving  breast,  and  her  large  eyes  looking 
wistfully  at  him.  Her  heart  was  taking  a 
grieved  farowell  of  its  idol. 

That  same  day  Morley  Rivers  left  for 
London.  At  the  inn,  he  wrote  a brief  cold 
letter  to  Mark  Elliot  in  explanation  of  his 
abrupt  departure.  It  sent  the  old  man  to  his 
daughter  in  a state  of  painful  agitation. 

“ Miriam,  what  is  this  l Is  it  true  that  you 
and  Morley  have  broken  off  your  engage- 
ment ? ” 

“ Yes,  father,  we  are  both  free.” 

“ Child,  how  white  you  look  ; has  he  dared 
to  slight  you  now  that  he  is  getting  a little 
higher  in  the  world.  If  I thought  that,  old 
as  I am,  I would  make  him  repent  it.” 

Miriam  wound  her  arm  round  his  nock,  and 
softly  kissed  his  wrinkled  cheek. 

“No,  father,  it  is  by  my  own  free  will. 
Let  it  pass,  and  believe,  as  I do,  that  it  is  all 
for  the  best.” 

The  old  man  received  her  answer  with  a 
deeply  puzzled  air,  muttering  under  his 
breath, — “ Well,  I always  said  that  women 
were  riddles,  and  I find  my  Miriam  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rest.” 

And  how  did  John  Marston  receive  the 
news  of  the  broken  engagement  ? — with  a throb 
of  wild  joy  for  which  he  reproached  himself 
when  he  looked  at  Miriam.  From  some 
chance  words  dropped  by  Morley  Rivers  in 
his  anger,  John  guessed  that  the  convict 
brother  had  been  the  cause  of  their  separation. 
He  laid  up  that  knowledge  in  his  heart,  and 
went  on  loving  Miriam  in  secret,  aud  patiently 
biding  his  time. 

* * -x-  «-  -s 

Winter  passed,  and  spring  came,  bringing 
little  change  to  Miriam.  She  was  still  tread- 
ing her  quiet  path  of  duty.  The  same  dear 
household  presence  that  gave  such  brightness 
to  the  old  farm  house. 

The  first  break  in  that  tranquil  life,  was  the 
shock  of  her  father’s  sudden  death. 

He  was  riding  down  to  the  village  one  even- 
ing on  his  favourite  brown  cob  ; half  way  he 
met  John  Marston,  and  stopped  to  talk.  Sud- 
denly the  old  man’s  voice  faltered,  and  his 
head  fell.  He  dropped  the  bridle,  and  put 
his  haud  to  his  breast  with  a sharp  gasp. 

“ Miriam,  Miriam.”  Those  were  his  last 
words.  But  for  the  timely  support  of  John 
Marston’s  arm,  he  would  have  fallen  from  the 
saddle.  He  was  dead  when  they  earned  him 
back  to  Meadow  Farm.  The  doctor’s  verdict 
gave  the  cause  of  death  as  disease  of  the 
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heart.  Dead  ! It  seemed  all  Uko  a troubled 
dream  to  tho  orphan  daughter  lie  had  left 
her  so  shurt  a turn)  before,  and  his  hold  on 
life  had  seemed  ho  strong.  Gone  without  a 
sign,  not  one  word  of‘  forgiveness  left  for 
Frank.  Miriam  gave  way  as  she  had  never 
yet  dono  in  tho  time  of  trial.  Casting  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  the  dead,  ami  sorrowing 
liko  one  who  has  no  comfort  or  hope. 

emvPTBtt  VIII.  IlKKVKlVi;  < I.OI’OS. 

The  death  of  Mark  Elliot  was  exacted  to 
bring  changes  at  Meadow  l arm.  For  it  was 
whispered  that  tho  old  man’s  affairs  wore  not 
in  the  most  satisfactory  stato  ; in  other  words, 
that  ho  was  not  as  rich  as  they  had  supposed. 
It  was  true.  Tho  cause  was  known  only  to 
John  Marston.  Old  Mark  had  been  rashly 
speculating  in  some  shares  in  a company  which 
had  since  proved  a dishonourable  failure,  and 
burst  liko  other  hubbies  of  the  same  kind. 
This  had  boon  a serious  inroad  on  his  means, 
but  thore  was  still  a comfortable  subsistence 
for  Miriam,  through  the  farm,  which  John 
Marston  might  continue  to  manage  for  her,  or 
it  might  be  let  at  an  advantageous  rent.  With 
the  exception  of  a small  legacy  to  old  Elsie, 
everything  was  left  to  Miriam.  There  was  no 
mention  of  his  son  in  tho  old  man’s  will. 

Officious  frien  Is  were  disposed  to  be  intru- 
sive, and  not  over  delicate  in  their  loudly  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  poor  Miriam.  There 
was  no  limit  to  their  interest  in  her  affairs,  and 
their  curiosity  about  her  future  settlement  in 
life.  Through  all  this  John  Marston  was 
her  right  hand  friend.  She  learned  to  look 
up  to  him,  and  depended  on  him  in  various 
ways,  unconsciously  accepting  the  prop  which 
his  faithful,  silent  love  placed  for  her. 

It  was  about  threo  months  after  hor  father’s 
death,  th  it  Muiam  came  to  him  one  evening 
when  ho  sat  alone,  busily  engaged  with  some 
papers.  She  stole  in  so  quietly,  that  he  did 
not  know  of  her  presence  until  ho  saw  her 
standing  at  his  elbow.  She  had  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  ami  her  eyes  showed  traces 
of  recent  tears. 

“ John,  I have  news  to  tell  you  ; can  you 
spare  me  a few  minutes  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Miriam,  my  time  is  yours.  What 
is  it  ? ” 

“ A letter  from  my  brother  at  last,  after  all 
this  weary  waiting.  Read  it,  we  have  no 
secrets  from  you,  good  kind  friend.” 

Slio  gave  him  the  letter,  her  hand  chancing 
to  touch  his  as  he  took  it.  She  did  not  know 
how  it  thrilled  him.  Once  he  ventured  to 
give  her  a single  yearning  glance,  but  quickly 
dropped  his  eyes,  with  a feeling  that  he  was 
violating  her  sisterly  trust  in  him.  Her  pile 


face  looked  so  unconscious  mid  pure  us  she 
stood  beside  him. 

“ Ia*t  me  get  you  a chair,  Miriam.” 

“ No,  thank  you,  1 wdl  stand  white  I stay. 
Read  the  letter,  John,  and  then  you  can  listen 
to  my  plans.” 

He  obeyed.  Sho  found  herself  watching 
his  face  as  ho  read.  Her  eyes  wistfully  int**r 
rogated  him  as  ho  handed  her  hack  the  letter. 

“ Well,  John,  what  do  you  think  /” 

He  answered  with  a tender  trembling  Under- 
tone in  his  voice. 

“ Think,  Miriam?  why,  that  l should  be 
happy  to  change  places  with  your  brother, 
endure  all  that  he  has  endured,  aye,  wear 
oven  the  prison  ban,  anything  to  be  the  object 
of  such  devoted  affection  as  you  have  given 
him.” 

Down  dropped  her  eyes,  a flood  of  colour 
drifting  into  her  face.  Her  woman’s  instinct 
could  lot  misinterpret  the  meaning  that  was 
underlying  his  fervent  won  Is. 

“Forgive  me,  Miriam;  I see  I have  startled 
you.  Rut  what  of  these  plans  of  yours  I ” 

“ I want  to  go  to  London.” 

“To  London  I”  he  repeated  in  surprise. 

“ Yes,  to  find  my  hrother.” 

“ Rut  how,  Miriam  I He  has  given  no 
address  in  his  letter.” 

“ No,  because  he  wishes  to  obey  my  father’s 
will,  and  disgrace  us  no  more.  Those  are  his 
own  words.  John  Marston,  1 cannot  let  it 
bo  so.  How  could  I keep  my  promise  to  my 
mother,  and  rest  here,  knowing  him  to  bo 
struggling  alone  in  that  wilderness,  struggling 
for  the  honest  bread  that  may  be  denied  him  ? 
I will  go,  and  take  the  faithful  old  hound  with 
me.  He  would  know  Frank  among  a thousand. 
Yes,  Lion  and  1 will  search  for  him  together, 
and  1 will  trust  to  God  for  the  rest.  1 shoul  1 
not  fear  to  venture  even  into  the  haunts  of 
sin  if  I knew  my  brother  was  there,  and  I 
could  save  him  by  going.” 

He  looked  at  her  wondering,  and  almost 
worshipping.  In  his  cfm,  tint  fair  slight 
girl,  in  her  Mack  dress,  looked  like  one  of 
tho  heroine  saints  in  some  of  the  sweet  old 
legends  of  other  days, — fit  to  lead  a forlorn 
hope,  or  save  starving  thousands  by  some  act 
of  generous  self-sacrifice. 

She  went  on,  gathering  courage  with  her 
subject. 

“John,  you  will  help  me  in  this?  1 have 
an  old  school  friend  married  in  London.  I 
know  she  will  receive  me  in  her  home.  Oh  ! 
if  1 can  only  find  my  brother.  You  don't 
know  how  wretched  I have  been  since  I found 
that  ho  had  obtained  his  discharge  from  prison 
without  letting  us  know  it  Only  think  of 
him  coming  here  that  winter  night,  up  to  our 
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very  door,  and  overhearing  my  poor  father’s 
angry  words!  They  drove  him  back.” 

“ Ah ! he  tells  you  that  in  his  letter. 
Miriam,  let  me  read  it  again.  ” 

She  handed  it  back  to  him. 

He  read  it  carefully,  pausing  once  or  twice. 
Ho  was  making  a mental  comparison  between 
the  circumstances  and  what  he  could  remember 
of  his  meeting  with  the  stranger  in  the  fields. 
Was  that  the  returned  convict,  Frank  Elliot  ? 
But  he  judged  it  best  to  say  nothing  to  Miriam. 
Before  she  left  him,  he  had  given  her  his 
promise  to  help  all  that  was  in  his  power.  He 
offered  to  undertake  the  journey  to  London  in 
her  place.  But  that  was  impossible,  as  he 
could  not  bo  spared  from  the  farm.  He  saw 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  change  her 
resolution,  but  devoutly  trusted  that  some- 
thing would  intervene  to  prevent  her  going. 

CHAPTER  IX.  ANSWERED  THAYERS. 

It  was  on  the  following  night  that  old 
Elsie,  returning  from  one  of  her  frequent 
gossips  at  Widow  Morton’s  cottage,  was 
frightened  by  seeing  a man  loitering  about  the 
garden.  Almost  breathless  she  burst  in  upon 
John  Marston  with  the  report: 

“ It  gave  me  such  a turn,  Mr.  John.  He 
be  after  no  good,  prowling  about  here  with  a 
queer  cap  on  his  head,  pulled  down  over  his 
eyes.  ” 

“ Did  you  follow  him  up,  Elsie  ? ” 

“ Did  I ] fiddlestick  ! was  I going  to  be 
shot  at  like  a sparrow  ? for  I’d  wager  a bright 
sovereign  to  a farthing-piece,  that  he  has  no 
end  of  pistols  about  him,  besides  skeleton  keys. 
You’d  best  look  after  him,  Mr.  John,  for 
Meadow  Farm  is  a lone  place,  and  you  are  the 
only  one  we  have  to  look  to,  for  that  lad 
Jonas  is  worse  than  nothing  with  his  snoring. 
It  w-ould  take  a blunderbuss  to  wake  him,  and 
Miss  Miriam  and  me  might  be  murdered  in  no 
time.” 

J ( >hn  Marston  did  his  best  to  calm  her  fears. 
He  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  Elsie’s 
report,  for  burglars  were  the  standing  terrors 
of  her  existence,  and  her  frights  were  familiar 
to  them  all.  But  that  night,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  he  resolved  to  watch,  and  took  his 
place  in  a sheltered  corner  of  the  garden, 
from  which  he  could  see  without  danger  of 
being  seen.  He  had  not  stood  more  than 
half-an-hour  in  his  Hiding  place  when  his 
quick  ear  caught  the  rustling  of  branches, 
followed  by  the  apparition  of  a face,  peering 
cautiously  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
near  him.  The  next  moment  a man  stepped 
out  into  the  walk,  anu  stood  looking  up  at  the 
house  windows,  fully  revealed  in  the  light  of 
the  moon,  which  just  then  broke  through  the 


cloudy  haze,  touching  up  the  grey  old  gables, 
and  bathing  everything  in  a stream  of  silver 
rays. 

“ It  is  the  same  : I could  swear  to  him.” 
With  these  muttered  words  John  Marston 
sprang  forward,  and  stealing  behind  the 
stranger,  laid  a firm  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He 
turned  angrily,  and  tried  to  wrench  himself 
free,  but  John  did  not  loosen  his  hold. 

“No,  no,  I cannot  let  you  go  now.  It 
was  against  my  will  that  you  escaped  before, 
for  this  is  your  second  visit.  I believe  I know 
you  now.  But  why  come  like  this,  stealing 
about  your  father’s  house  like  a burglar,  when 
you  might  enter  in  the  honest  light  of  day, 
and  receive  your  welcome,  which  would  be  a 
warm  one,  never  fear.  You  tremble,  man. 
I am  right,  then  ? it  is  Frank  Elliot.” 

“ How  do  you  know  me  ? ” questioned  the 
other  hoarsely. 

“ I guessed  it  by  that  blessed  instinct 
which  is  often  our  salvation  in  times  of  danger. 
Thank  God  for  your  return.  Miriam  will  not 
now  take  that  dreaded  journey.” 

“ What  journey  ? ” 

“To  London.  Your  sister  has  made  up 
tier  mind  to  go  there  in  search  of  you  ; she 
and  the  old  dog.  There  is  nothing  she  would 
not  have  endured  and  dared  to  save  you  from 
harm.” 

“And  little  Miriam  would  have  done  all 
that  for  me  ? God  bless  her  ! ” said  Frank 
brokenly. 

“Yes,  she  has  done  more,  for  she  gave  up 
Morley  Rivers,  because  he  wanted  her  to  cast 
you  off,  and  she  would  not.” 

“ Miriam  and  Morley  separated  through 
me ! God  forgive  me  the  sorrow  I have  brought 
into  her  life.” 

“ Amen,  to  that  prayer,  Elliot  ; but  good 
has  come  out  of  evil,  for  Morley  Rivers  was 
j not  worthy  to  kiss  the  hem  of  Miriam’s  dress. 
Come  now  to  the  house.  I will  leave  you  in 
the  parlour  while  I break  the  news  to  her. 
We  can  go  in  without  notice,  for  they  will 
think  it  is  me.  You  nearly  frightened  Elsie 
out  of  her  wits  to-night,  and  she  believes  me 
to  be  now  watching  for  a burglar.” 

Frank  took  John’s  hand  in  his,  and  wrung 
it  silently,  then  they  walked  up  to  the  house 
together,  and  once  more,  after  his  years 
of  exile,  the  returned  convict  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  old  home,  crossed  it  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  would  not  be  again 
driven  back  by  a stern  ban  of  banishment 
from  his  father’s  lips. 

* * * * * 

So  they  met.  The  outcast  fallen  brother, 
whose  fate  had  lain  so  heavy  on  his  dying 
mother’s  heart,  and  the  brave,  true-hearted 
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sister  who  had  been  so  faithful  t<>  him.  Shu 
wept  on  hia  breast,  and  atlong  m the  abiding 
lovu  and  trust  that  belongs  to  the  diviner  part 
of  woman,  her  pure  heart  had  n<>  shrinking 
from  him,  and  hur  eye  saw  no  prison  taint  On 
tiro  brow  she  kissed  so  tenderly.  But  we  pas* 
over  that  night,  and,  like  John  Marston, 
leave  them  alone  together.  '1  hero  are  phases 
of  human  feeling  that  are  beyond  mere  word 
translation  ; they  belong  to  the  inner  life  of 
the  soul,  and  have  their  place  in  the  chronicles 
not  kept  by  human  hands. 

“ And  so  yon  insist  on  sharing  the  money 
with  mo,  Miriam,  though  the  will  left  you 
everything  l ” 

r Frank,  do  ymi  think  1 could  takeaway 
your  birth-right  i ” 

g‘  Mury,  you  are  too  good  to  be  anything 
related  to  me.  Shall  1 tell  you  I have  been 
sorely  tempted  at  times  since  1 left  a certain 
place  ? But  somehow  the  thought  of  you  and 
nry  mother  kept  mo  from  going  wrong  again, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  1 could  not  keep 
away  altogether.” 

“ But,  Frank,  are  you  still  bent  on  going 
abroad  ! ” 

“Yes,  Miriam,  it  will  be  best;  the  new 
land  will  give  freer  breathing- room  to  such  as 
me.  Better  for  mo  to  go  out,  and  take  my 
chance  there,  than  stay  here,  where  there  will 
bo  so  much  prejudice  to  live  down,  and  so 
many  uncharitable  tongues  to  silence.  Be- 
sides, I never  had  a taste  for  fanning,  as  the 
old  man  knew.  Till  laud  would  not  prosper 
under  me,  Miriam  ; it  must  be  for  you  and 
your  husband.  Marston  is  a lino  fellow,  and 
deserves  all  tho  good  fortune  that  can  fall  to 
him. 

* * * * * 

A brief  space  will  suffice  to  toll  what  took 
weeks  to  work  <>ut  in  tho  natural  course  of 
events,— the  final  extinction  of  the  obi  love 
in  Miriam’s  heart.  Morley  ltivers  li  id  mar- 
ried. That  news  was  wafted  to  Meadow 
Farm,  and  did  much  to  haul  the  wound  he 
had  made.  At  last  John  Marston  took  courage, 
and  spoke  for  himself  to  Miriam  Elliot,  and 
not  in  wain.  It  was  his  to  wear,  tho 
jewel  for  which  lie  hail  been  ready  t > w ut  and 

IBerve,  even  as  Jacob  of  old  waited  and 
Bervtid  for  Rachel,  tho  beloved.  An  unexpected 
Btroko  of  good  fortune,  in  tho  shape  of  a legacy 
of  a thousand  pounds  from  a rich  aunt  of  Ins 
father’s  by  w hom  he  had  supposed  him.  elf  for- 
gotten, had  cleared  the  way  for  him,  anil  re- 
moved a fear  which  had  always  fretted  his 
sensitive  soul,  that  mercenary  motives  might 
bo  ascribed  to  his  love  for  Miriam.  They 
were  married  before  Frank  sailed  from 
England, 


A blessing  followed  the  emigrant  to  tho  1 
homo  he  had  chosen.  lie  worked  on,  pros- 
pered, and  was  at  length  happily  married. 
After  seven  years’  residence  m the  colony,  ho 
was  writing  home  to  Ills  siitor  tho  good  news 
that  he  was  rich  enough  to  alford  a visit  to 
England.  It  was  about  that  time  that  the 
newspapers  were  busy  with  the  name  of  Mor- 
loy  Rivers,  the  rich  and  succ<:s*fnl  lawyer  ; 
blazing  it  m the  pitiless  light  of  day,  linked 
with  tho  details  of  a disgraceful  scandal  that 
was  then  ringing  through  the  divorce  court. 
Uishindsomo  wife  had  abandoned  h>m,  and 
eloped  with  a young  officer. 

The  ambitious  lawyer  sat  in  his  dishonoured 
home,  among  hit  shuttered  household  gods, 
and,  with  the  iron  of  misery  rankling  deep  in 
his  soul,  looked  hack  to  tho  past,  and  longed 
in  vain  for  the  precious  pearl  of  woman’s  love, 
which  ho  luul  so  blindly  thrown  away. 

And  Miriam  in  her  peaceful  homo  among 
tho  meadows:  wo  can  add  nothing  to  her  sweet 
life-story,  only  to  say  that  she  had  little 
children  prattling  round  her  knees,  and  that 
»ho  was  blessed,  as  sbo  deserved  to  bo,  in  her 
good  husband’s  love. 

(Ctmchld'il.) 


A SUPERNATURAL  CONVERSATION, 
Axd  a.\  Account  or  a Guo.-t  l .met  on 
Waterloo  Bridce. 

We  were  sitting  round  tho  tire  at  Squire 
Jones’  one  evening  early  in  January  in  tho 
year  185 — . It  was  not  exactly  a family 
party,  for  a great  many  of  the  people  fC'SemldWl 
were  not  related,  but  wc  all  knew  each  other 
very  intimately,  and  though  we  wore  a good 
round  dozen  in  number,  yet  our  coin  i rsatiou 
had  assumed  that  quiet  dreamy  character  which 
more  usually  marks  a smaller  and  less  sociable 
gathering  than  ours  was.  M e were  all  stay- 
ing in  the  house,  and,  having  exhausted 
the  usual  evening  amusements  we  had,  with 
one  consent,  as  it  were , collected  round  the 
largo  old  fashionod  lire  pi  ice  in  tho  library, 
Tlioro  was  no  light  save  that  Jrom  tho  tiro,  for 
tho  introduction  of  candles  had  beOit  strongly 
negatived. 

“()!i,  no!”  cried  Kato  Croftou,  when  the 
squire  had  suggested  it,  “ wo  can  talk  so  much 
hotter  without  them.” 

« “ And  why  so,  my  dear?”  said  the  squire. 

“ Oh  1 I don’t  know,”  said  Kate,  who  was 
a general  favourite  ; “ but  it  is  much  more 
cosy  when  one  has  nothing  to  do.” 

And  certainly  it  is  so.  An  easy  chair, 
a bright  fire,  cheerful  company,  and  no 
prospect  of  being  obliged  to  get  up  too  early 
the  next  morning, — with  these  attributes  how 
. pleasantly  may  au  idle  hour  bo  spent ! I 
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could  write  pages,  expatiating  on  the  peculiar  1 
charms  of  fire-light,  but  I won’t,  as  nobody 
would  read  it  ; more  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a tale. 

Our  conversation  had,  as  I have  said,  be- 
come quiet  and  dreamy,  when  suddenly  Harry 
Leslie,  a nephew  of  the  squire’s,  said  : — 

‘ ‘ Have  you  heard  that  this  house  is 
haunted  ? ” Now  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
people  have  a tendency  to  talk  of  in  that  un- 
certain light,  it  is  of  anything  that  carries 
some  element  of  the  supernatural  about  it, 
“Have  you  ever  heard  that  this  house  is 
haunted  ? ” said  Harry  Leslie. 

“ Oh  ! no,”  said  Kate  Croft  on,  all  eager- 
ness. “ Ho  tell  us  all  about  it.  I am  sure 
I should  not  be  able  to  go  to  bed  to-night  un- 
less Julia  Vane  slept  in  the  same  room. 
Julia  is  so  strong-minded,  ain’t  you,  Julia?” 
But  Julia  was  better  engaged  listening  to 
honied  nothings  uttered  by  Arthur  Storm,  her 
devoted  admirer  for  the  time  being. 

“ Ho  tell  us  all  about  it,”  said  Kate  again. 

“ What  nonsense,  Harry,”  the  squire  inter- 
rupted, “you  ought  not  to  put  such  ideas 
into  people’s  heads.” 

“ No,  but  indeed,  uncle,  there  is  a ghost. 
That  tyrant  of  the  poor  slaveys,  Mrs  Fussem- 
out,  told  me  the  other  day.” 

“ Mrs.  Fussemout  ought  to  hold  her 
tongue,”  said  the  squire  severely. 

“ You’ll  be  as  bad  a tyrant  as  Mrs.  Fuss-  j 
emout,  if  you  don’t  let  me  tell  them  the  dire- 
ful tragedy  that  led  to  this  uneasy  spirit 
roaming  up  and  down  the  staircase,  clad  in  a 
white  sheet,  and  having  left  his  head  behind 
him.  Now,  Kate,  if  you  go  and  look  out  of 
your  door  about  half-an-hour  after  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  the  house  are  asleep,  you  are 
sure  to  see  him.  Just  try,  will  you?” 

1 1 How  can  you  be  so  absurd  ? as  if  I -would, 
even  supposing  he  were  there  at  all,”  she  re- 
plied. 

£ ‘ Then  you  wouldn’t  stop  and  take  a sketch 
of  him,  as  that  relation  of  Lord  Byron’s  did 
of  the  ghost  at  Newstead  f ” 

“ But  whose  ghost  is  it  ? ” she  asked. 

“ I cannot  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of 
the  horrible  story,  as  unde  won’t  let  me. 
But  it  is  some  old  Sir  Hubert  de  Jones,  who 
lived  I don’t  exactly  know  when,  but  some- 
where about  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Ha 
■was  an  ornament  to  our-  family,  I can  assure 
you.  He  ground  down  the  poor,  he  cheated 
the  church,  he  laughed  at  the  priest,  he  mur- 
dered his  wife,  he  ran  away  in  battle,  and  at 
length  died  from  drinking.  Now  don’t  you 
think  we  should  want  a great  many  gallons  of 
holy  water  before  we  could  lay  such  a ghost 
as  his  ? ” 
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“ Isn’t  it  all  nonsense  ? ” said  Mary  Sey- 
mour, turning  to  me. 

“No,  no,”  cried  Kate,  interposing.  “I 
do  like  a good  ghost  tale,  particularly  if  it  is 
true.  It  frightens  one  so,  you  know.  But 
Harry  has  made  this  so  absurd.  Now,  Hr. 
Ramsay,  you  tell  us  one,  do.” 

“ J tell  you  one  ! ” I said  ; “do  you  think 
I know  anything  of  ghosts  ? Besides,  if  I 
attempt  to  frighten  you,  I may  succeed  too 
well.” 

“Yes,”  remarked  the  squire  ; “like  those 
medical  students  at  Bublin,  by  that  trick  they 
played  their  comrade.” 

“ What  was  that  ? ” asked  Mary  Seymour, 
who  w'as  of  a more  practical  turn  than  Kate, 
and  liked  realities. 

“They  had  a fellow-student,  who  professed 
that  he  w\as  never  frightened  by  anything. 
They  challenged  him  to  go  into  the  dissecting- 
room  after  dark.  He  accepted  the  challenge, 
but  before  he  went,  they  had  placed  a corpse 
in  such  a position  that  it  must  fall  on  the 
person  who  opened  the  door.  Unhappily  the 
trick  succeeded  only  too  well,  and  the  terror 
converted  in  a moment  a promising,  bold,  dash- 
ing youth  into  an  imbecile.” 

“ Now,  uncle,  you  are  much  worse  than  I 
am,  for  your  tale  is  true,  (I  have  often  seen 
it  alluded  to,)  and  simply  frightful,”  said 
Harry  Leslie. 

“Ho  you  remember  what  Homer  says  ? ” I 
observed  : “ ‘ many  birds  fly  about  under  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  but  we  must  not  regard  all 
as  ominous,’*  or  words  to  that  effect,  giving  it 
literally.” 

“Never  mind  Homer,  doctor,  else  you’ll 
frighten  Kate  more  by  that  than  by  the 
ghosts.” 

“Half  the  ghosts  that  are  said  to  haunt 
certain  spots  in  the  country,”  I said,  “ have 
owed  their  origin  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 
light  and  shade,  or  in  the  sound  of  the  wind. 
Ghosts,  you  know,  Kate,  are  not  always 
visible.’’ 

“Do  you  believe  in  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost?” 
asked  Harry ; “or  in  the  supernatural  dis- 
covery of  the  Red  Barn  murder,  or  iu  the 
Flying  Dutchman  ? But,”  he  added,  getting 
more  serious,  “ what  an  endless  amount  of 
speculation  might  be  made  on  this  subject,  so 
I won’t  ask  you,  as  it  isn’t  fair.  Wasn’t  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  warned  ? How  would 
you  like  to  hear  some  one  rattling  the  rings  of 
your  curtains  some  night,  Kate  ? ” 

“ There  are  some  curious  things  that  never 
seem  to  get  explained,”  said  William  North, 

* vO pl'tdes  Be  re  nuAAo)  vtt’  auyas  yeA aiio 
i'on&cr’,  ovBe  re  iravres  evaicrifiot. 
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who  hail  hitherto  remained  silmi t . “ Now  1 

know  a place  down  in  the  country  where  tho 
house  bulls  would  begin  ringing  in  tho  middle 
of  tho  night.  I remember  that  there  were  all 
sorts  of  rumours  about  at  the  time,  and  1 be- 
lieve tho  family  who  lived  there  were  a good 
dual  frightened  about  it  Di Renta t t d«m  got 
about,  and  people  used  to  whi.qicr  how  the 
former  owner  committed  suicide  after  leading 
a very  wretched  life  ; an  i a great  many  other 
lively  tales.  Well,  it  died  out  gradually,  and 
now  few  remember  it.  But  the  ringing  has 
never  been  explained,  and  I know  that  it  took 
place  as  1 have  described.” 

“1  have  heard  of  another  somewhat  similar 
instance,”  said  the  squire,  who,  getting  in- 
terested in  the  conversation,  had  ceased  to 
object  to  it.  “ It  was  in  a large  old  rambling 
house,  and  curious  noises  are  often  heard  in 
suq.li  buildings,  which  really  proceed  from 
natural  causes,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
account  for  them.  In  this  particular  instance, 
however,  what  tho  noise  was  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say, — but  at  any  rate  it  caused  the 
master  of  the  house  to  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  tho  night,  and  lie  absolutely  carried  his 
wife  down-stairs  in  his  arms.  lie  never  ex- 
plained, its  far  as  I am  aware,  tho  nature  of 
his  alarm  ; but  that  there  was  some  reason  for 
it  I am  certain,  as  ho  was  not  a man  easily 
frightened.” 

“ Perhaps  he  thought  the  house  was 'going  to 
tumble  down,”  suggested  Harry. 

“ I u-is/i  you  would  be  quiet,  Harry,”  said 
Kate. 

“Citations  are  strange  things,  and  there  are 
stated  to  have  been  many  given  to  men 
whose  names  appear  in  history,”  said  William 
North  ; “ I have  soon  somewhere  that  George  I. 
on  his  way  to  Osuabnrg  had  a letter  placed  in 
his  hands  written  by  his  unhappy  wife  shortly 
before  her  death,  in  which  she  summoned  him 
to  meet  her  at  the  judgment  bar.  Tho  letter, 
as  I say,  had  been  written  some  time  before, 
but  it  was  by  a strange,  or  designed,  coinci- 
dence, given  to  him  on  the  very  day  he  was 
cited  to  meet  her.  Wo  all  know  how  suddenly 
he  died,  and  very  possibly  that  gave  rise  to  the 
assertion.  In  several  of  theso  cases  the  death 
may  have  been  caused  perhaps  by  tho  strong 
effect  such  a summons  would  have  on  the 
nerves,” 

“ Do  you  remember  that  Dishop,”  said 
Harry  Leslie  again,  “who  used  to  sloop  in  a 
house  quite  alone,  his  attendants  leaving  him 
at  night.  W hen  they  camo  one  morning  they 
found  him  dead  in  his  bod,  and,  what  was 
more  strange,  laid  out.” 

**  Harry,  we  had  better  not  discuss  that,” 
said  the  squire. 


There  was  a short  panne,  and  then  some- 
body sai  l : — 

“ I think  that  ghost  stories  t >1  i simply  for 
the  sake  of  amusement  ought  always  to  he 
made  up.  They  are  not  likely  then  to  d • any 
harm;  others  sometim  s frighten  pimple  too 
much.” 

“ But  I like  a ghost  tale  to  lu  true,”  said 
Kate. 

“ Yes,”  erifcd  Harry  “ First  of  all  the 
rattle  of  a chain,  then  a groan,  after  that  a 
suppressed  shriek,  a hollow  whisper ” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! ” cried  K its. 

“ A pale  blue  light,  a skeleton  hand,  a 
damp  earthy  smell ” • 

“ Yes,  yes  ! ” Kate  was  getting  quite  ex- 
cite 1. 

“ A suffocating  sensation  of  fear,  a cold 
shudder,  an  agitated  interrogation,  a fearful 
struggle,  and  then ” 

“Oh!  what  then  ? ” 

“ Theu — to  awake.” 

“ You  are  so  absurd,  Harry,  I won’t  talk 
to  you.  Now  do,  doctor,”  she  said,  turning 
to  me,  “ do  you  tell  us  something.  I am 
sure  you  must  have  plenty  at  your  Augers’ 
ends.” 

“I  will  toll  you  a short  one,”  I replied; 
“after  that  the  squire  and  I must  go  and 
have  our  cigar  before  bed,  as  it  is  getting  late, 
and  you  won’t  hay*  any  beauty  sleep.  So  wo 
must  go  soon.” 

“ Oh,  how  delightful  ! ” she  said. 

“ What,  <>nr  going  to  smoke  l ” 

“ No,  the  tale,  of  course.  Now  please  bo 
begin.” 

“ Well,  I will  tell  you  about  a ghost  I met 
on  Waterloo  Bridgo.” 

“ Stir  up  tho  tire,”  whispered  she  to  Harry, 
“it  is  getting  so  dark.” 

“I  thought  you  liked  to  listen  in  the  dark,” 
he  said. 

“ Not  too  dark,  you  know.  And  now  we 
are  all  attention,  doctor.” 

“ When  I was  commencing  my  professional 
life  in  London,  I was  only  too  gla  1 to  meet 
with  patients,  and  therefore  l had  no  objection 
to  their  being  at  a considerable  distance  trom 
my  residence,  or  among  tho  lower  orders.  In 
fact,  at  my  first  start  I hail  very  few  who  were 
otherwise.  1 was  living  then  near  Russell 
Square,  and  I had  a patient  on  my  ban  Is, 
whoso  wretched  abode  was  situated  in  one  of 
those  dark  lanes  branching  off  from  the 
Waterloo  Road.  To  get  there  I ha  l of  course 
to  cross  tho  bridge.  Now  Waterloo  Bri  Ige 
eau  hardly  be  sai  l to  bo  a place  where 
The  lirisv.es  pause  and 
Letting  the  rose-leavi-s  fall  ; 

, in  the  first  place  it  is  bleak  and  gusty,  and  in 
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the  second,  there  are  no  rose  leaves  to  fall 
there.  But  we  can  with  great  truth  say  that 

At  midnight  the  moon  comcth, 

And  lookefch  down  alone  ; 

for  after  the  twelve  o’clock  train  has  left,  the 
passengers  who  cross  the  bridge  are  few  and 
far  between.  To  me  it  appears,  even  by  day, 
when  crowded  with  vehicles  and  foot-passengers, 
to  be  by  no  means  a lively  spot.  I don’t 
know  whether  the  approaches  produce  the  feel- 
ing, but  so  it  is ; and  although  I consider  it  a 
fine  work  of  art,  and,  as  the  guide-books  say, 
a fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  a great 
man,  viz.,  the  builder,  if  I have  to  cross  it, 
no  matter  what  the  hour,  I am  always  glad 
when  it  is  done. 

“ The  man  whom  I had  gone  to  see  had  be- 
come my  patient  in  rather  a curious  way.  One 
day  while  1 was  standing  at  ihe  corner  of 
Wellington  Street,  debating  in  my  mind 
whether  I should  go  and  see  a patient  who 
lived  towards  the  west-end,  or  walk  on  to  the 
city,  where  I had  some  business,  a wretched 
haggard-looking  woman  with  pinched  worn 
features  came  up  to  me,  and  said  : 

‘“You  are  Dr.  Bam  say  of  Guildford  Street, 
aren’t  you  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’  I replied,  ‘ I am.  Do  you  want 
anything  from  me  ? ’ 

“ ‘ My  husband  is  very  ill,  and  he  contin- 
ually asks  me  to  fetch  you.’ 

“ ‘ Where  do  you  live  ? ’ I asked. 

“‘In  Seacoal  Yard,  near  Waterloo  Boad, 
but  I will  show  you  the  way,  sir,  if  you  will 
follow  me.’ 

“ ‘ What  is  your  name  ? ’ 

“‘My  husband’s  name  is  Jacob  Kerrick. 
He  used  to  live  at  Ouselton,  and  he  says  ho 
knew  you.’ 

.“  ‘ Where  did  he  live  there  ? ’ 

“ ‘ He  was  Mr.  Pendarvis’  groom  at  the 
Grange.’ 

“ ‘ I remember  now  very  well,  and  I will 
come  with  you.’ 

“ The  woman  did  not  say  any  more,  but 
having  crossed  the  Strand  walked  on  rapidly 
in  front  of  me.  We  went  over  the  bridge,  and 
having  gone  down  the  road  some  little  way, 
she  turned  into  a narrow  lane,  and  then  up  a 
wretched  court,  over  which  was  written  Sea- 
coal  Yard.  1 had  noticed  on  our  way  that 
she  was  thinly  and  miserably  clad,  and  I was 
not  therefore  surprised  to  find  the  room  into 
which  she  ushered  me  almost  destitute  of  furni- 
ture. It  was  about  lialf-past  five,  and  the 
evening  was  cold  and  raw,  but  there  was  no 
fire.  I will  not  dwell  on  the  wretchedness  of 
the  case  more  than  is  necessary. 

“ I found  the  man  to  be  one  whom  1 had 
known  some  years  before.  He  had  been  a 


gentleman’s  groom,  had  been  convicted  of 
theft,  and  since  that  had  gone  irretrievably  to 
the  bad.  He  was  very  ill,  and  extremely  ex- 
citable. After  remaining  about  an  hour,  I 
went  out  to  see  some  of  the  officials,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  him  relieved  or  admitted 
into  an  hospital.  I was  delayed,  and  when  I 
returned  to  his  room,  it  was  nearlj'  eleven 
o’clock.  Finding  him  delirious,  and  at  times 
quite  violent,  I had  not  the  heart  to  leave  his 
wife  alone  with  him  while  he  was  in  this  state. 
The  little  kindness  I had  shown  them,  such  as 
getting  them  a fire,  (fee.,  appeared  to  have 
melted  her,  and  instead  of  the  unwomanly 
person,  whose  hard  harsh  tones  had  grated  on 
my  ear  at  the  corner  of  "Wellington  Street,  she 
seemed  a different  being.  I heard  her  now 
softly  asking  her  husband  to  be  still,  and  then 
■ turning  aside,  she  would  try  to  hide  the  tears 
that  sympathy,  to  which  she  had  so  long  been 
a stranger,  called  forth. 

‘ ‘ About  twelve  he  fell  into  a heavy  sleep,  and 
telling  her  that  in  the  morning  she  would  be  • 
relieved  of  the  solitary  watching,  and  that  I 
would  call  on  the  morrow,  I left  the  house. 
And  now  I come  to  the  ghost.” 

“Oh!  yes,  now?”  said  Kate,  who  was 
listening  with  all  her  might. 

“ It  was  a showery  night,  and  rather  windy. 
The  moon  shone  out  at  intervals,  and  then  was 
obscured  by  the  heavy  masses  of  cloud  which 
were  driven  rapidly  across  the  sky.  It  was 
doubtless  very  unprofessional,  but  as  I turned 
out  of  the  yard  into  the  narrow  lane  I felt 
weary  and  dispirited.  The  wretched  condition 
of  the  two  with  whom  I had  spent  the  last  few 
hours  had  affected  me  greatly.  I must  ex- 
cuse myself  on  the  plea  that  I was  at  the  time 
young  in  my  profession,  and  that  I had  not 
acquired  the  stoical  indifference  which  expe- 
rience has  given,  and  which  enables  me  to  look 
with  calm  apathy  on  any  condition  how- 
ever pitiable.” 

“ Nonsense,  doctor,”  said  the  squire,  “ you 
know  you  are  as  soft-hearted  as  a child  now.” 

“ I must  beg  leave  to  deny  the  soft  im- 
peachment, but  we  will  not  discuss  that  now. 
As  I walked  up  Waterloo  Boad,  and  ap- 
proached the  toll-bar,  I suddenly  remembered 
how  I had  on  the  previous  day  received  a 
strange  anonymous  communication,  directing 
me  to  meet  the  writer  on  the  bridge  I wa3 
about  to  cross,  at  a quarter  to  one,  midnight. 

I knew  it  was  then  twenty  minutes  to  one, 
and  it  seemed  strange  to  me  that  I was  unin- 
tentionally going  to  keep  an  appointment  to 
which  I had  not  given  a second  thought,  as  I 
always  pitch  anonymous  communications  into 
the  fire.  It  never  struck  me  that  it  might  be 
imprudent  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  if  the  idea 
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of  going  round  over  presented  itself,  such  a 
proceeding  I am  certain  from  what  h*pptii#fl 
afterwards  would  have  been  quite  impassible. 
Cabs  there  were  none  near,  so,  had  L wished  it, 
I could  not  have  ridden  home. 

“By  this  time  I had  reached  the  bar.  I paid 
the  toll,  and  got  fairly  on  the  bridge.  The 
tide  was  very  low,  and,  excepting  where  the 
feeble  light  from  the  lamps  fell  on  the  water, 
the  river  looked  like  a black  and  fathomless 
abyss. 

“ Before  I bad  advanced  a hundred  yards 
from  the  gate  I became  conscious  that  some 
being,  dark,  shadowy,  mysterious,  and  inde- 
finable, was  walking  near  mo.  I felt  certain 
it  was,  and  a creeping  sensation  of  fear  camo 
over  me.  In  v.nn  I tiled  to  hasten  my  steps, 
it  was  useless.  1 did  not  appear  to  advance 
faster,  and  the  figure  kept  up  with  me.  In- 
stead of  following  me,  as  it  did  at  first,  it  had 
now  reached  my  right  side,  and  I could  per- 
ceive that  its  outline  was  becoming  moro  and 
more  distinct.  I was  on  tho  river  side,  as  I 
had  started  on  the  left  hand  pavement  looking 
towards  Lancaster  Place. 

“ W hen  we  readied  tho  middle  of  the  bridge, 
i voice  commanded  me  to  stop.  1 was  obliged 
to  obey,  as  also  1 did  the  order  to  bo  seated, 
Mid  I sank  down  accordingly  on  the  stone  ledge 
'hat  runs  round  each  recess.  There  was  not 
mflicient  light  from  tho  lamps  to  distinguish 
jnichj  but  the  moon,  which  had  passed  under 
i cloud,  now  shone  forth  again,  and  1 saw* 
piite  plainly  the  form  of  tho  uu welcome 
itranger  who  had  joined  mo.  The  figure  was 
if  gigantic  height,  this  being  all  the  moro  ap- 
larent  as  it  w*as  bending  over  mo  w hile  I was 
eatod.  The  garb  was  that  of  a woman,  ami 
his  tended  to  increase  the  ellect  of  tho  size. 
The  features,  although  I could  trace  them  on 
taper,  I will  not  attempt  to  describe,  but 
heir  effect  on  mo  was  to  make  me  long  again 
or  the  darkness,  so  that  I might  not  bo  able 
o see  them.  There  would  have  been  sorno- 
hing  ridiculous  in  sitting  thus  on  that  solitary 
sdge  at  such  an  hour  had  iny  position  been 
ny  other  than  it  was  ; blit  1 was  speechless 
rith  terror,  without  any  power  to  move  or  act, 
xcopting  just  as  I was  bill.  How  long  this 
isteil  1 know  not  ; but  on  looking  up  again, 
'-impelled  to  do  so  by  a species  of  fascination,) 
saw  that  this  bung  carried  something,  wlnt, 

could  not  define.  At  length  I heard  a 
oico 

It.  is  your  task,’  it  said,  ‘to  nlievo  me 
if  this  burden.  My  hand,  though  pmvoiless 
) cast  it  off,  is  able  to  compel  yon  to  obey 
le.  Take  it.’ 

lt  I stretched  out  my  hand,  resistance  was 
n possible,  and  it  nut  something  cold  and 


clammy.  Despite  the  shudder  that  passed 
over  mo  1 grasped  it,  and  what  I held  was 
heav  y. 

Here,’  said  my  companion  again,  * take 
this  cord,  and  drop  the  burden  into  the  river.’ 
And  while  saying  this,  I saw  it  uncover  its 
neck,  and  t ike  from  it  a baiter,  which  appear-  l 
to  have  been  tightly  bound  round  it.  I did 
all  I was  commanded,  and  having  with  trem- 
bling lingers  tied  the  cord,  1 lowered  the 
burden  over  tho  bridge  down  towards  the 
water.  It  stopped  in  its  descent  sullenly, 
and  1 felt  the  rope  become  loose. 

“‘Stay,’  cried  my  companion,  ‘it  has 
alighted  on  the  parapet  ; it  cannot  remain 
there.’  At  tho  same  instant  I felt  tho  grasp 
of  this  being  at  my  throat. 

“ ‘ Oh  ! release  pa*,’  1 groaned,  but.  it  was 
useless  to  entreat  or  struggle.  I ho  rope  was 
at  my  nock,  a more  than  gigantic  power 
raised  mo  in  the  air,  and  the  next  moment  I 
was  hanging  over  tho  dark  stream.  I became 
unconscious,  and  1 remember  no  more.” 

1 paused,  ami  waited.  There  was  a momen- 
tary silence,  and  then  Kate  said  : — 

“ But  there  is  more,  doctor  ? do  tell  us 
what  followed.” 

“ I cannot.  I do  not  know*  myself.'’ 

“ Oh  ! but  how  did  you  get  home  ? There 
must  be  moro,  you  kimw,  only  you  don’t  like 
to  tell  us,”  she  r«  joined. 

“All  1 know*  is,  that  when  I recovered  con- 
sciousness 1 found  myself  in  bed  on  a fine 
frosty  morning,  ami,  as  it  happened,  rather 
late.  1 had  been  at  an  oyster-supper  tho 
night  before,  and  perhaps  that  will  elucidate 
tho  mystery.” 

“Doctor,  I declare  you  arc  worse  than 
Harry  ! frightening  us  all,  and  then  only  to 
make  fun  of  us  afterward  -.  It  has  spoiled  it 
all.” 

“And  now,”  sail  tho  squire,  “we  will 
have  our  cigars.”  I).  >i , 


(FROM  Til K OKHMAN  01*  U"BKRT  REtflCrS), 

l. 

I i.nrftn  tlioo,  tmt  lliou  knewpst  it  not. 

I wished  to  s|eik,  1ml  to  speak  dared  not, 
l'i  r a l»etvi  r time  I waited. 

U. 

That  better  time,  ah  ! I found  it  not, 

An  dlicr  'Mine,  an  I ho  lingered  1ml, 

From  thy  heart  my  image  faded. 

lit. 

lie  may  love  thee  truly — I know  it  not, 

Moit?  truly  than  I — I believe  il  net  — 

Would  it  bad  1 ceu  otherwise  fated  ! 

J PLI  A QoDI'AK!'. 


Romans,  who  had  a military  station  there,  as 
is  proved  l»y  the  remains  of  two  military 
stations  still  to  be  seen  in  Tattershall  Park. 

The  local  histories  tell  us  that  the  manor 
of  Tattershall  was  one  of  those  possessions 
which  William  the  Conqueror,  when  lie  par- 
celled out  the  broad  acres  of  Lincolnshire 
among  his  followers,  bestowed  on  Eudo,  a 
knight  who  had  crossed  the  sea  w ith  him  as  a 
military  adventurer,  and  that  the  descendants 
of  the  same  knight  lost  no  time  in  erecting  a 
castle  upon  it.  The  JB  itz-Eudos  'were  barons 
of  Parliament,  and  gradually  came  to  be  called 
Lords  of  Tattershall,  from  their  lands.  We 
1 read  that  Robert  1 itz-Eudo,  by  presenting 
King  John  with  a well-trained  gos-hawk,  a 


valuable  bird  in  those  days,  obtained  a charter 
whereby  the  inhabitants  of  Tattershall  were 
| empowered  to  hold  a market  weekly  on 
Fridays  ; and  that  his  son,  Hugh  Fitz-Eudo,t 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  obtained  royal 
leave  and  licence  to  fortify  the  place  by  the 
erection  of  a castle. 

But,  although  this  fact  is  attested  by  deeds 
and  antiquarian  researches,  no  trace  of  the 
old  Norman  Avork  can  be  found  ; and  the 
noble  structure  which  rises  so  proudly  before 

* It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
name  is  spelt  by  Dugdale,  in  bis  “ Monasticon,”  in  three 
various  ways,  Tatosh  ill,  Totteskall,  and  TattersbalL 
! f This  person,  in  1139,  founded  an  abbey  for  Cistercian 
. monks  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kirkstead,  of  Avhieli 
some  scanty  ruins  still  remain. 
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over  Avhich  St.  Guthlac  and  St.  Catherine  lvere 
TATTERSHALL  TOWER.  once  thought  to  preside.  The  name,  too, 

“ Tattershall  Tower,”*  is  one  which  somehow 

As  the  traveller  passes  along  the  railway  or  other  arrests  the  attention  of  a Loudoner, 
through  the  Fen  country,  betiveen  Boston  and  whose  thoughts  instinctively  turn,  as  he  hears 
the  good  city  of  Lincoln,  he  suddenly  comes  it,  to  the  “ Tattersall’s,”  late  of  Grosvenor 
! upon  a magnificent  totver  of  red  brick,  the  Place  and  now  of  Knightsbridgo  Road.  No 
sight  of  which  is  sure  to  strike  his  eye.  It  is  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  passengers  by 
perhaps,  the  finest  specimen  of  ancient  brick-  the  Great  Northern  Raihvay  stop  for  an  hour 
work  in  the  kingdom,  (with  the  exception,  per-  . or  two  to  look  at  the  old  castle,  as  it  stands 
haps,  of  Layer  Marney  Tower,  in  Essex,)  and  hard  by  the  line  of  railway,  and  at  no  very 
its  height  and  its  colour,  a dark  red,  render  it  a great  distance  from  a station.  Tattershall  is 
most  picturesque  addition  to  the  level  country  said  to  have  been  the  Lurobrivis  of  the 
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our  uyus  cannot  bo  ascribed  to  an  •ttrliir  era 
than  the  reign  of  Homy  VI.,  when  Sir  IbtAph 
Cromwell,  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  (Tree  feed 
the  present  fortress*  about  the  year  11.50  or 
1440.  Some  forty  or  fifty  years  later,  in 
1485,  we  find  that  Henry  \ II.  granted  the 
“ castle  and  manor  of  Tftttershill  ” to  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Richmond,  atul  entailed 
them  in  the  following  year  on  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  but  as  his  Grace  died  without 
issue,  like  a genuine  1 udor  sovereign  Henry 
VIII.  appears  to  hive  taken  the  property 
into  his  own  hands,  and  to  have  bestowed  it 
3n  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1520,  a grant 
which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Edward 
VI.  in  1547.  \bout  four  years  later,  the 
estate  passed  in  fee  simple  by  a gift  from  the 
cimo  king  to  Edward,  Lord  Clinton,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  it  appears  that  the  castle 
remained  in  the  hands  of  this  family  for  a 
jentury  and  a half  at  least,  as  Edward  and 
Eraneis  Clinton  both  died  at  Tattorshall  about 
he  year  1003.  The  line  of  the  Clintons 
ending  in  an  heiress,  the  estate  was  severed 
rom  the  title,  and  now  belongs  to  Earl 
Eortescue,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor  and 
>atrou  of  the  living  of  Tattershall.  It  ought 
<r>  ho  mentioned  that  the  tower  suffered  con- 
nlerably  in  the  civil  wars,  during  which,  it  is 
.liuost  needless  to  add,  the  Clintons  held 
trongly  to  the  side  of  royalty  and  loyalty. 
Che  principal  entranco  to  the  castle,  with  its 
lortcullis  and  towers,  was  standing  in  1720; 
t stood  at  the  north  east  corner  of  the  enclo- 
ure. 

Tattershall  Tower  is  thus  described  by  tho 
ate  John  Rritton  in  his  “ Deautiesof  Lincoln- 
hiro”  f : — 

j The  castle  stands  on  a level  iuoor,  and  is  surrounded 
/ two  great  fosse*,  the  outer  one  formed  of  earth,  and 
no  inner  one  fared  with  brick,  ten  feet  deep.  This  is 
icastoimUy  filled  with  water  from  the  river.  It 
(tended  originally  as  a place  of  defence,  and  was  pro- 
reasi.vdy  raised  to  great  height  and  extent.  In  tho 
fi|  wars  it  was  however  dilapidated.  Till  very 
itely,  the  principal  gateway  was  remaining  ; the 
art  nt  present  left  standing  is  a square  tower  of 
rick,  tlanked  by  four  octangular  embattled  turrets, 
'hid*  are  crowned  with  spires,  covered  with  lead.  It 
i above  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  divided  into 
jur  stories.  The  main  walls  were  carried  to  the  top 
f the  fourth  story,  where  a capacious  machicolation 
nclosed  the  tower,  on  which  there  is  a jwrJtpet  wall  of 
| rent  thickness,  with  arches.  This  was  to  protect  the 
ersons  employed  over  the  machicolations.  lrpon 
ntso  arches  is  a second  platform  and  part(>et,  con- 
i' uning  embrasures;  alsjvc  which  the  spired  turrets 


• William  of  Worcester  s Hites  tli.it  (lie  Ieosl  Treasurer 
‘romwetl  spent  in  hutldiui:  the  $rrlieii*it  an  1 ether  t over* 
f I h i.«  eistle  above  +<X>1  mirks,  that  tits  tiousehoM  Urrro 
onsistist  of  one  hundred  persons.;  that  Ids  suite,  wtien  lie 
ado  to  Isuidon,  commonly  consisted  of  one  hundred  amt 
«ont\  horae-ncn,  and  that  his  annual  expenditure  was 
bout  ftOOOt. — /fiiiiworiksi,  p.  102. 

t VoL  lx.,  pp.  TiW-710. 


rise  to  a commit  table  height.  Thu  t-  wer  is  constructed 
upon  ponderous  groined  inches,  wluch  supjwrt  the 
ground  lloor.  In  tliis  tln-rc  is  a large  o|sn  fire-place, 
adorned  with  sculptured  foliage  and  en.blematc 
devices  ; such  as  the  treasury  bags  anil  shield  of  the 
Cromwell  arniH,  with  the  in  tto  “.Vawi.e  jt  droit,"  Ac. 
.Similar  ornaments  are  lit  Colyweaton  Hall,  in  North- 
ainplonsliire,  which  was  a lrute  ljegtin  by  the  Tr<-.isuri-r, 
and  afterwards  linished  by  Margaret,  fount*-  s of 
Richmond.  On  t he  second  lloor  is  another  fire-place, 
decorated  in  a similar  manner  ; and  over  these  was  a 
ibid  story,  with  a tint  roof.  In  ihe  east  wall  are 
soinu  narrow  galleries,  curiously  ardied,  through 
which  there  were  comiminiciilions  from  the  gran<l 
stairs  in  tho  south-east  turret,  to  the  ; nncipnl 
apartments. 

Tattershall  is  one  of  those  castellated  struc- 
tures which  combine  the  features  of  the  newer 
and  more  domestic  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  some  of  the  military  features  of 
earlier  castles.  The  houses  of  tho  barons  of 
the  Edwardian  period  were  castles,  not  homes 
in  any  sense  of  the  term  ; ami  as  their  owners 
spent  their  lives  m a constant  alternation  of 
attacks  on  their  neighbours’  and  defence  of 
their  own,  on  tho  good  old  rule, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can, 

we  find  that  their  houses  exhibited  more  of 
wall  and  battlement,  tower  and  turret,  than 
any  of  those  lighter  features  which  speak  of 
social  comforts,  splendour,  or  refinement. 
Tho  age  of  Henry  V I.  was  an  ago  in  which 
this  state  of  things  was  only  gradually  passing 
away,  and  thus  the  residences  built  in  1400 — 
1500,  partook  mure  or  less  of  the  military  or 
domestic  aspect,  according  to  their  situation 
and  the  characters  of  the  families  who  built 
them.  The  noble  sculptured  chimney-piece  in 
the  room  at  Tattershall,  an  engrav  ing  of  which 
will  bo  found  in  Charles  Knight’s  “ Old 
England,’’  is  by  itself  a proof  that  the  Crom- 
wells were  as  fond  at  least  of  peace  as  of  war ; 
and,  speaking  with  reference  to  domestic 
architecture,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  hand- 
somest pieces  of  internal  decorative  art  which 
remain  at  the  present  d iy,  and  one  of  tho 
most  exquisite  specimens  of  heraldic  **  sermons 
m stones.”  It  contains,  among  others,  tho 
arms  of  Fitz-Alan,  M irmyen,  Cromwell,  Tatlor- 
shal!,  D’Eyiicourt,  Grey  of  Rot hfr field,  ike., 
interspersed  alternately  with  treasury  purses, 
with  the  motto,  “.Yu; /_;’*•  droit.” 

If  t ho  visitor  has  time  before  bun,  we  .shoul  1 
st  rongly  ml  vise  him  not  to  quit  this  interesting 
Spot  without  paying  a visit  to  the  parish 
church  of  Tattershall,  a noble  specimen  of 
architecture  oven  among  Lincolnshire  churches, 
which  stands  but  a few  stonotlirows  off,  jn*t 
beyond  what  Was  tho  outer  moat  of  the  castle. 

It  is  a liandsomo  and  spacious  cruciform 
structure,  and  one  that  has  suffered  tar  more 
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tli;m  its  fair  share  in  the  way  of  dilapida- 
tions  and  decay.  It  consists  eg  a nave  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  live  large  arehe3  on 
either  side,  and  eight  clerestory  windows, 
placed  in  pairs,  a north  and  south  transept  of 
the  perpendicular  st)  le,  and  a magnificent  choir, 
or  at  least  the  remains  of  one.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  a neighbouring  nobleman,  of  large 
wealth  and  noble  ancestry,  was  not  only  ac- 
cessory to  but  the  principal  culprit  in  the  sad 
and  scandalous  affair  of  its  spoliation.  An  Earl 
of  Exeter*  in  the  last  century — an  ancestor  of 
the  present  Marquis  of  Exeter — removed  the 
beautiful  stained  glass  which  the  Puritans  had 
spared,  from  the  windows  of  Tattershall  to  those 
of  his  own  chapel  at  Burleigh,  having  promised 
to  replace  them  one  and  all  with  plain  glass, 
which  could  easily  be  clone  for  about  40/. 
Small  loss  as  this  sum  must  have  been  to  the 
wealthy  owner  of  Burleigh,  it  appears  that,  . 
having  got  hold  of  the  old  glass,  he  neglected 
to  perform  his  own  part  of  the  contract  ; and, 
in  consequence,  when  Britton  wrote,  some  half 
century  ago,  he  says  that  the  inside  of  the 
edifice  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  weather, 
although  the  walls,  roof,  and  pavement  still 
remained  entire.”  lie  adds  that,  “the  ruined 
screen  and  stalls  of  wood,  once  richly  carved 
I and  painted,  are  almost  rotten,  as  also  the 
stone  screen  behind,  in  the  niches  of  which 
have  been  painted  figures  of  saints.” 

The  windows  which  once  cast  their  “ dim 
religious  light”  upon  the  pavement  of  Tatter- 
shall, and  which  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  so 
wickedly  stole,  were  once  richly  .domed  with 
the  legendary  histories  of  St.  Guthlac  and  St. 
Catharine,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  of  whom  the  former  was  the  saint  of  the 
fens,  while  the  latter  is  said — we  give  the  story 
as  it  stands  in  the  monkish  tales,  and  not  as  a 
chapter  of  history — to  have  driven  into  the 
sea  the  terrible  fiends  which  one  Hermogenes 
raised,  no  one  knows  where  or  whence.  “ In 
one  of  the  windows,”  says  a MS.  in  the  Har- 
leian  collection,  “was  the  Passion,  in  another 
Hell  Torments,  with  divers  creatures  hound 
together  with  a chain  ; among  them  one  with 
a crown  and  another  with  a mitre,  and  the 


* “ The  late  Jlr.  Banks  of  Rcvcshv  was  employed  by  Lord 
Exeter  to  get  the  glass  ; the  townspeople  threatened  to  rise 
and  obstruct  him,  hut  he  was  a day  before  them.  The  glass 
being  taken  down  hastily  for  fear  of  the  parishioners,  no 
plan  for  its  re-arrangement  eonld  be  observed.  Bart  of  it 
was  put  up  in  the  chapel  at  Burleigh,  part  given  to  Lord 
Warwick  to  ornament:  his  castle,  and  part  remains  un- 
packed.”— Onvah',  Mnpumentn  Part  11.,  p.  174. 

It  is  light  to  add  here  that  according-  to  the  “ History  of  the 
County  of  Lincoln,”  publicised  by  Saunders  in  IsiH,  Lord 
Exeter  placed  “ the  principal  part  of  this  stained  glass  in 
the  church  of  St.  Wary,  Stamford  Baron,  with  some  other 
richly  stained  glass,  procured  from  the  churches  of  Snape 
ill  Yorkshire  and  llarnaek  in  Northamptonshire.”  But  even 
this  mends  the  matter  in  a vtry  slight  degree,  for  we  never 
heard  that  English  Earls  were  justified  in  “ robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul.” 


[Si.er.  ?,  1S65. 

Devil  himself  tormenting  them,  while  below 
was  written  the  legend, 

Sic  aJjUg^ntur  pomis  qui  pram  scquv.ntur .” 

In  Britton’s  time  it  appears  that  a few  frag- 
ments of  the  old  glass,  which  the  Earl  had 
omitted  to  carry  off,  still  remained  in  some  of 
the  windows  of  the  transept,  while  others  have 
been  blocked  up. 

Before  the  altar  were  two  rich  monumental 
brasses,  in  memory  of  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell, 
who  died  in  1455  ; and  Margaret,  his  wife, 
whose  death  occurred  two  years  previously. 
This  Ralph  Cromwell,  according  to  Mr. 
Britton,  obtained  from  Henry  VI.  licence  to 
make  the  church  of  Tattershall  collegiate 
instead  of  parochial,  and  accordingly  founded 
a college  for  seven  priests,  six  secular  clerks, 
and  six  choristers.  He  also  founded  a hos- 
pital for  thirteen  poor  men  and  women,  who 
were  bound  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  Henry  VI. 
and  Sir  Ralph  Cromwell,  the  founder,  and  of 
their  parents,  friends,  and  benefactors,  hut  4 
chiefly  for  the  soul  of  the  founder’s  grand- 
mother, the  Lady  Maud  Cromwell.  In  Henry 
VIII. ’s  reign  the  foundation  was  valued  at 
348?.,  and  it  fared  the  same  as  most  other 
foundations  of  the  same  kind,  being  granted, 
by  the  Crown,  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 

In  the  market  place  of  Tattershall  stands  an 
octagonal  shaft  which  was  once  surmounted  by 
a cross,  though  • the  latter  has  long  since 
been  removed  and  replaced  by  an  urn.  The 
shields  which  adorn  the  shaft  are  sculptured 
with  the  arms  of  Cromwell,  Tattershall,  and 
D’Eyncourt.  Ralph  de  Peverell. 


“METEOROLOGY  OF  THE  YEAR  1804.” 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  “ ONCE  A WEEK.” 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
error  [on  p.  66  j in  the  paper  “ Meteorology  in 
1864,”  which,  with  your  permission,  I should 
like  to  correct.  Instead  of  the  statement  “100 
tons  of  water  are  poured  on  every  acre  for  every 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  of  rain  that  falls,” 
should  have  been  written  “ each  hundredth  of 
an  inch  of  rain  equals  one  ton  per  acre.”  100 
tons  (or,  more  exactly,  101  tons)  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  inch  of  rainfall. 

I am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

The  Author  of  the  Paper. 


***  The  Editor  desires  to  correct  an  error  in 
a recent  paper  on  “ The  Matterhorn .”  TM 
illustration  on  page  IDT,  Mo.  320,  is  taken , 
not , as  there  stated,  from  “ Vacation  Tourists ,” 
but  from  Professor  Tyndall’s  “ Mountaineering 
in  1861;  a Vacation  Tour;”  published,  by 
Messrs.  Longman. 
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1 A.I.1H >r  seated  himself  at  tnbfa,  the  dour 
opeuijrl,  and  in  sailed  ilio  landlady  in  full 
leather,  tollowed  by  her  huabaittl  bearing  a 
noble  turkey. 


Mrs.  Stockfish  had  removed  the  straight 
pinafore,  and  now  came  out  in  .stunning  attire. 
She  was  a buxom  cieatuo,  Util  am!  well  shaped, 
of  iatlier  mature  embonpoint,  and  in  a light- 
coloured  silk  dross  ilia  must  hate  bid  >iiged  to 


vol.  mi:, 
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her  grandmother,  with  short  sleeves  and  low 
bodice,  looked  exceedingly  handsome,  quite  a 
comely  she-devil,  as  the  captain  observed,  sotto 
voce.  At  her  entrance  the  company  rose  ; the 
chairman  flourished  his  wooden  leg,  a general 
bustle,  and  all  reseated  themselves,  the  land- 
lady occupying  the  post  of  honour  next  the 
j chair.  Opposite  to  her,  Birchbottom  took  his 
seat ; he  had  made  a hasty  and  certainly  a 
in u oh  needed  toilet,  and  now  in  white  cravat 
and  black  coat  borrowed  of  the  landlord,  pre- 
sented a very  clerical  aspect,  though  the  coat 
was  a trifle  large  and  long  in  the  sleeves,  no 
doubt. 

“Schoolmaster,”  said  the  captain,  “you 
are  the  nearest  looking  thing  to  a parson  here 
present,  so  say  grace.” 

“Tip  it  in  Latin,”  whispered  the  doctor. 
i “Tip  them  the  grace  in  Latin,  my  boy.” 

At  that  particular  moment  the  roast  was 
strong  in  the  nostrils  of  Lirchbottom,  and 
suggested  as  brief  a grace  as  possible. 

“ Benedict  o Benedicatur.” 

o 

I “Amen,”  said  the  captain,  “but  your 
grace  smells  papistical,  Birclibottom  ; who’s 
Ben  L'ixon  ? ” 

“ It  is  a Latin  word,  sir.  of  a pious  signifi- 
cation,” he  replied. 

“ Latin  !”  exclaimed  the  captain  ; “ English- 
men don'  c pipe  to  quarters  in  French,  and  we 
had  rather  not  pray  in  Latin  : — do  you  under- 
stand ?” 

“ The  Latin  language  has  become  so  uni- 
versal,” said  Birchbottom,  apologetically. 

“ Then  I’ll  thank  you,  on  that  very  account, 
to  keep  a wholesomer  course,”  returned  the 
captain,  nettled,  “ and  say  your  prayers  in 
your  own  tongue.” 

All  hands  now  went  to  supper ; when  the 
cloth  was  removed,  and  the  bowl  of  punch  on 
the  table,  the  chairman  rose  amid  general 
applause. 

‘ ‘ The  captain  looks  rather  nervous  to  night,” 
whispered  Birchbottom  to  the  doctor. 

It  is  the  woman,”  he  replied  ; “ the  pre- 
sence of  a female,  Mr.  Birchbottom.  Her 
influence  maybe  viewed  in  two  several  aspects, 
physiologically  and  socially,  in  the  first ” 

“Hush,”  said  Talbot ; “ the  captain  speaks.” 

c W e have  had  a blustering  time  of  it  this 
evening,  gentlemen,  and  so  had  I sixty  years 
ago.  God  spared  my  life  then,  as  he  did  to- 
niglit,  and  through  many  a rough  gale  besides  ; 
and  now,  October  twenty-one,  blow  high,  blow 
low,  here  I am,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  meet  my 
messmates  and  to  push  the  grog  around.  Time 
and  tide  roll  on.  The  flag-ship  Victory,  that 

served  aboard  of  as  far  back  as  1 805,  was 
launched  a hundred  years  ago  ■ and  though 


she  still  puts  on  her  old  fighting  face,  both  she 
and  I have  seen  our  best  dajrs,  and  are  gone 
out  of  fashion  besides.  A few,  very  few, 
ancient  weather- beaten  salts  like  myself  are  all 
that  are  now  left  of  that  entire  ship’s  company 
to  tell  the  noble  story  of  October  tweuty-oue. 
But  we  cannot  last  for  ever.  Ships  and  sea- 
men, warped  and  waterworn,  must  sink  in  turn 
beneath  the  common  flood,  their  several  duties 
done,  and  other  ships  and  other  victories  shall 
swell  our  glorious  annals  in  the  time  that  is  to 
come.  (Hear,  hear,  and  hurrah.]  But  let  that 
pass — it  is  enough  for  us  that  wTe  meet  to- 
night, in  an  obscure  English  village,  in  memory 
of  an  old  day  well-nigh  forgotten.  1 can 
remember  when  the  twenty-first  of  October,  in 
town  and  country  throughout  the  land,  wras  a 
day  set  apart  from  other  days.  Guns  were 
fired,  the  bells  rang,  flags  were  hoisted,  and 
people  met  and  talked  over  the  old  glory,  as 
we  are  doing  to-night.  Are  we  wise  in  letting 
these  grand  epochs  in  our  national  history  drop 
out  of  observance  ? except  ourselves,  who  now 
takes  note  of  October  twenty-one  ? 

“ It  was  on  that  day,  near  sixty  years  ago, 
oft'  Trafalgar,  when  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
had  died  away,  and  the  cheers  of  victory  filled 
the  air,  that  Lord  Nelson,  surrounded  by  the 
shattered  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  the  tide 
of  life  fast  ebbing  away,  gave  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  a great  opportunity  of  doing 
| his  duty.  I.  was  a mere  youngster  then,  and, 
grimed  with  gunpowder  and  blood,  I peeped 
into  the  cockpit  where  they  had  laid  him  down 
to  die.  It  was  a wonderful  solemn  sight,  ami 
filled  my  young  heart.  The  battle  was  over ; 
child  as  I was,  I could  see  the  glory  in  his  pale 
face  of  a victory  that  turned  the  whole  course 
of  the  war.  He  said  ‘ you  have  done  your 
duty,  my  lads.’  We  knew  that  he  had  done 
his — he  died  in  doing  it.”  Here  the  captain’s 
voice  grew  husky  ; presently,  recovering  him- 
self, he  exclaimed  with  animation,  “No,  the 
old  day  shall  never  be  forgotten.  Gentlemen, 
fill  your  glasses.  There  is  but  one  toast  to- 
night, a toast  above  all  other  toasts  that  a 
seaman  loves  and  honours.  We  drink  in 
solemn  silence,  * The  Memory  of  Admiral 
Lord  Viscount  Nelson.’  ” 

The  company  all  rose.  The  captain  drained 
his  glass  ; a brief  pause,  and  he  reseated  him- 
self, the  great  ceremony  of  the  night  having 
been  duly  performed. 

Mrs.  Stockfish’s  voice  broke  the  silence. 

“ Oh,  what  a lovely  speech,  as  noble  as  a 
sermon  ; what  a charming  old  naval  gentle- 
man, and  such  a ceremony,  enough  to  draw 
tears  from  stones  themselves — I declare  he  is 
going  on  again.” 

“Mr.  Talbot,”  said  the  captain,  “next  to 
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tho  navy  I rtsverenco  the  army,  Out  to-night 
has  only  one  sacred  toast,  and  upon  my  tend 
I can't  drink  another.  To-morrow  if  yon  will 
join  hr  in  a friendly  glass  we  will  begin  at  the 
very  beginning,  and  go  regularly  through, 
queen,  bishops,  clergy,  army;  navy,  and  twenty 
more  jolly  toasts  besides,  all  bumpers,  and  no 
mistake 

Talbot  replied  to  the  captain’s  apology  that 
ho  considered  the  noble  toast  just  given  be- 
longed not  only  to  the  navy,  but  to  the  army  ; 
indeed,  to  every  true  1 in  ton,  and  that  for  all 
time. 

“ lira vo,”  exclaimed  the  captain,  and  added 
half  aloud,  “yet  1 might  perhaps  have  put. 
in  the  Duke  along  with  the  Admiral  to  please 
this  soldier  laddie.  I have  seen  them  both  to- 
gether m one  picture  before  now.  Btlt  no, 
it  couldn’t  ho.  His  glory  is  all  his  own.” 

The  conversation  now  became  general.  The 
captain  conversed  affably  with  Mrs*  Stockfish* 
who,  Juno-like,  glowed  “ celestial  rosy'  ml  ” 
under  the  genial  infiucnce  of  the  banquet,  and 
the  compliments  of  tho  captain.  It  belongs 
not  to  the  province  of  the  historian  to  declare 
in  these  profane  pages  tho  exquisitely  social 
character  of  that  converse. 

Uirchbottom  looked  on  in  silence.  He  felt 
tho  iron  m Ids  soul ; he  gazed  and  gazed  again, 
but  to  no  purpose,  she  was  too  agreeably  occu- 
pied. 

The  doctor  was  in  liis  element.  He  had  at 
Lust  secured  a listener  in  Talbot  ; he  abused 
his  power  by  reading  to  him  tediously  ami  at 
full,  notes  of  “ A remarkable  case  of  gun-shot 
wound  with  sketch  of  ball  ami  practical  ob- 
servations on  tho  same,  contributed  by  Peter 
Palfreyman,  Esq.,  M.D. , Surgeon,  of  Water- 
leigh-upon-Thames.” 

Tho  doctor,  in  the  narration  of  his  case, 
anxious  to  establish  a remarkable  Coincidence,' 
inquired  of  the  captain  if  ho  had  inspected  the 
fatul  hall  which  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  tho  deceased  admiral  had  brought  to  light, 
stating  at  the  same  time  the  interesting  fact 
that  it  had  fractured  the  transverse  processes 
of  tho  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal  \ertobnc,  and 
had  wounded  tho  medulla  spinalis. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  ho  replied  sharp  y,  “ 1 have? 
seen  that  hall,  and  I don’t  want  any  of  your 

anatomical  observations  upon  it.  I) me, 

doctor,  no  dissections  ; a plain  shot  ami  that’s 
enough.” 

<lt)h,”  replied  the  doctor  in  a disc mcerted 
voice,  “1  meant  no  offence,  capt  <m  ; but  it 
may  he  as  well  to  state,  as  a relief  to  friends, 
that  it  is  my  opiuion,  founded  upon  iny  long  ex- 
perience, that  a gunshot  wound  is  but  a trilling 
matter  us  far  as  pain  is  concerned.” 

“Doctor,”  exclaimed  the  captain,  throwing 
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himself  back  in  his  csliaiC  “what  tho  dickens 
do  you  know  about  it  1 Havo  you  been  shot 
through  tho  spinal  mairow,  oh  I” 

Mrs.  Stockfish  interposed — she  w:li  shocked. 

“ Dear  sirs,’’  slm  said,  “ do  change  the  sub- 
ject ; it  makes  my  in-ado  t<>  quiver  to  hear  such 
aw  ful  tales  about  balls  ami  spinal  marrows. 
My  dear  schoolmaster,  do  pray  give  us  a song, 
a .sentiment,  or  something  or  another,  to  take 
tho  taste  of  these  hoirors  out  of  my  mouth.” 

“A  SOlig,  a song,”  ciicd  tho  doctor.  “ Our 
friend  here  writes  a beautiful  song,  either  in 
Latin  or  English.  Tin  y say  that  in  Latin  he 
heats  Viuny  Bourne  himself.  Come,  Birch- 
bottom,  strike  up.” 

“ Nonsense,  doctor,’  lie  replied.  “ Vincent 
Bourne,  indeed  ; why  he  is  the  top-sawyer  of 
modern  Latinists.  I have,  it  is  true,  written 
a few  simple  pastoral  love  songs  in  my  own 
native.  English.” 

“ Love  songs — pastorals,”  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  arrived  at  the  stage  sententious 
of  kis  potations  ; “’pun  iny  word,  Birchhottom, 
1 did  md  think  you  so  groat  a fool.  Love 
songs,  indeed  !”  (with  great  contempt);  “I 
wouldn’t  give  a penny  a score  for  them.  I 
never  did  hear  a thing  of  that  sort  that  1 could 
abide.” 

“ Beg  panic  ii,  cap’u,”  said  Mr.  Stokes 
suddenly  from  tho  side  benches,  in  hoarse  and 
gasping  accents,  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  “ But  1 ki lowed  a sweet  love  song  once, 
’twits  writ  by  Billy  BuHin,  so  baptized,  gents, 
because  he  was  born  out  of  Billy  lluflin  ; she 
was  a ship  of  that  same  name.  We  used  to 
sing  it  to  the  tune  of  tile  Uld  Huniierd,  all 
hands  together  in  the  dogwatch.” 

Here  the  fisherman,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  company,  burst  out  fortissimo  with 
“ Oli,  if  1 led  her  ! oh,  f I had  her  ! 
jllueti  nl t tin iigh  site  he.” 

Mr.  Stokes  'topped  abruptly. 

“ I’ll  b « blest  if  I’m  not  hard  up  ; it’s  gone 
dean  otl  the  lmoks.  It’s  a pity,  for  that  song 
heat  anything  the  Christian  Minstrels  could 
do.” 

“ It  is  a manly  fragment,  no  doubt,”  ob- 
serve 1 the  captain,  “ blit  better  fitted  for  tile 
forecastle  than  the  cabin,  Tommy,  especially 
with  females  aboard,"  turning  to  Mrs.  Stock- 
fish. 

“Oh,  captain,”  sai  I that  lady,  “no  harm 
done  ; indeed,  1 ghoul  1 have  liked  vastly  to 
hive  heard  it  all  through,  sung  by  the  sailor 
dogs  on  the  w ide  oefan,  though  it  does  set  lit 
a monstrous  strong  song.  But,  my  dear 
schoolmaster,  the  Cfptnif  don’t  like  songs,  so 
you  must  give  iw  a lovely  sentiment  instead  ; 
one  of  your  h.edhetics,  you  know  , that  I am 
sure  ho  will  like.” 
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The  schoolmaster  was  himself  again.  In- 
spired by  the  genius  of  rum  punch  and  the 
smile  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Stockfish,  he  rose 
at  the  instance  of  that  enchantress.  First  he 
gazed  at  the  ceiling,  and  then  around  as  if  to 
search  for  and  seize  the  desired  sentiment. 

“ Out  with  it,”  cried  the  doctor.  The 
schoolmaster,  placing  his  hands  under  his  coat 
tails,  and  bending  forward  over  the  table, 
began — 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Stockfish,  and  gen- 
tlemen. Called  upon  as  I am  thus  unexpectedly 
to  respond  to  the  delightful  invitation  of  my 
dear  friend  opposite,  I am  at  a loss” — (“  Oh, 
no,  no,”  from  Mrs.  Stockfish) — “ I am  at  a 
loss,  I say,  in  what  way  or  on  what  subject  to 
address  you.  However,  on  this  day,  gentle- 
men and  Mrs.  Stockfish,  on  this  day,  sacred 
to  the  British  navy  and  to  that  delicious  me- 
morial mess  we  have  been  e’en  now  discussing, 
what  more  fitting,  I ask,  than  that  I dedicate 
to  that  glorious  navy,  and  to  this  most  noble 
chairman.” — slapping  his  chest — “ the  obser- 
vations I am  about  to  make.  The  ameliorating 
influence  of  education,  classical  and  commer- 
cial, the  use  of  the  globes,  with  other  studies, 
geology,  entomology,  together  with  readings 
from  our  best  dramatists  and  poets,  have  led 
to  the  happiest  results,  not  only  to  society  at 
large,  but  to  the  British  navy  in  particular  ; 
we  may  truly  say — 

‘ Ingenuas  dedicisse  fideliter  artes, 

Kmollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros.’ 

“ Now  indeed  are  the  schoolmasters  abroad  ; 
they  are  appointed  to  her  Majesty’s  ships, 
they  have  their  uniforms,  they  visit  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  ; already  has  the  blossom 
ripened  into  good  fruit,  already  does  the  edu- 
cated British  sailor — ” 

“ Why,  what  the  dickens,”  broke  in  the 
captain  with  a loud  voice,  “ are  you  talking 
about,  Birclibottom i Geology,  poets,  indeed! 
Are  the  seamen  a bit  better  now  than  they 
( were  sixty  years  ago,  with  all  their  learning  ? 
Pooh,  pooh,  Mr.  Cat ; it’s  stulf  and  nonsense. 
Teach  a youngster  to  fear  God  and  honour  the 
Queen,  to  be  sober,  honest  and  true,  to  obey 
his  officers,  to  learn  betimes  the  duties  of  his 
station,  and  to  die  for  his  country  when  called 
I upon.  In  short,  make  a man  of  him,  Mr. 
Cat,  and  not  a puling,  white-faced  spoon, 
which  he  is  sure  to  be  if  he  is  shut  up  all  day 
in  close  quarters  with  Geology  and  Co.,  learn- 
ing no  end  of  rubbish.  No,  Mr.  Birchbottom, 
it  won’t  do.  A ship’s  deck  on  the  wild  sea  is 
the  stage  a seaman  has  to  perform  upon.  To 
, play  his  part  there  like  a man,  he  must  be 
early  taught  his  several  duties  as  aforesaid, 
and  not  have  his  young  brains  stuil'ed  with 
|j  half-digested  learning  at  the  expense  of  his 
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body.  What  think  you,  Mr.  Talbot  ? Am  I 
not  in  order  ? ” 

“ I agree  with  all  you  say,  sir,”  he  replied  ; 

“ but  no  blame  to  the  schoolmaster  here,  who, 
no  doubt  does  his  duty.” — (“  Hear,  hear,” 
from  the  doctor,  and  a bow  from  Birchbottom. ) 
“It  is  the  system,  sir  ; we  must  put  on  the 
breaks.” 

“ I beg  pardon,”  said  the  doctor,  fuming 
to  enter  the  debate,  “but,  as  a surgeon  and 
physiologist,  and,  I may  add,  philanthropist, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I can’t  allow  the  opportunity 
to  pass  without  one  word  for  our  overtaught 
English  maidens  ; boys,  say  you  ; girls  also, 
say  I.  I am  a practical  man;  but  I speak 
strictly  on  physiological  grounds.  Gentlemen, 
reform  is  Avanted  in  female  education.  Put 
the  young  lady  factory  on  half  work  with 
quarter  piano  allowance  ; strengthen,  sustain, 
the  sAveet  flowers  during  their  deA'elopment 
with  the  pure  fresh  air  of  heaven,  relax  their 
young  minds  with  hours  (not  half  hours)  of 
healthy  recreation  , do  these  things  instead  of 
cramming  their  poor  heads  from  morning  till 
night,  and  you  shall  surely  behold  the  promise 
of  the  opening  bud  realised  in  the  healthy, 
charming,  simple-minded  woman,  a first-rate 
Avife,  and  a fiivt-rate  mother.” 

“Mrs.  Stockfish,”  said  the  landlord,  “I 
think  you  had  better  rise,  ma’am  ; a\  hen  I was 
head-Avaiter  at  the  Ebenezer,  in  the  Minories, 
in  public  entertainments  such  as  this  is,  the 
ladies  always  rose  after  the  first  toast,  vvken 
the  conversation  begins  to  grorv  particular.” 

Mrs.  Stockfish  left  her  seat  reluctantly,  and 
giving  her  lord  one  of  her  looks,  the  captain  a 
bewitching  smile,  a nod  to  Birchbottom,  and 
a Iuav  curtsey  to  Talbot,  quitted  the  room, 
escorted  by  her  husband,  who,  hoAvever,  con- 
trived  to  part  company  on  the  stairs,  and  to 
slip  back  to  the  festive  board. 

Birchbottom  was  disconcerted  at  the  turn 
the  conversation  had  taken.  “It  is  perhaps 
as  Avell,”  he  muttered  moodily,  “ that  the  school 
is  to  have  a holiday  to-morrow  on  account  of 
the  flooded  state  of  the  school-room,  othenvise 
I should  certainly  have  flogged  the  junior  form 
all  round  as  a relief  to  my  mind  heated  Avith 
this  ancient  sea  captain’s  antediluvian  preju- 
dices, and  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the  in- 
sulted genius  of  education.” 

The  movement  of  Mrs.  Stockfish  was  at- 
tended by  the  usual  phenomena  when  the 
ladies  retire  from  the  dinner  table,  vdz.,  a 
rising  and  reseating,  a drawing  up  and  in  of 
chairs,  a sense  of  inward  relief,  a sturdier  ap- 
plication to  the  boAA’l,  and  a noisier  Aoav  of  soul. 

The  conversation  grew  animated,  and  at  times 
interjectional.  Birchbottom  fraternized  with  , 
the  doctor : — | 
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“My  fri#ml,”  ho  murmured,  tho  light 
of  tho  least  i.s  gone,  yono  like  a dream,  and  I 
never  sang  to  her.  What  are  these  worthless 
goblets  now  (hoi  ling  uj>  a glass)  ? but  ho  many 
empty  bub!>le.s,  the  reminiscences  <¥l"  past  joys. 
Doctor,  the  captain  is  a donkey,  I speak  it  in 
ccWilidftncft,  not  to  liave  permitted  mu  t<>  sing 
on  this  festal  ni  lit  my  par vpliraso  from  Ho- 
race— very  lovely  — 

I I praise  h'T  ev  ry  blooming  charm, 

Her  tnj  er  an  d , Hnowy  trfti.'" 

“ Talking  of  arms,"  interrupted  the  doctor, 
“ strictly,  in  their  relation  to  music,  my  dear 
friend,  reminds  me  that  1 on 00  amputated  a 
fellow’s  upper  extremity  at  the  shoulder  joint, 
and  lie  sang  a psalm  with  m loud  voice  the 
whole  time  that  1 was  performing  the  oper- 
ation.” 

“ 1 believe  it,”  replied  the  other  in  a 
maudlin  tone,  “ music  has  doubtless  a charm 
to  soothe  the  rugged  breast,  and  may  in  some 
sort  he  regitded  as  a moral  chloroform,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  .aesthetic  tendencies,  as  in 
your  patient’s  case.” 

V hoarse  voice  from  tlm  end  of  the  room 
interrupted  him. 

1 • I think,  cap’n,”  said  Stokes,  “ J can 
now  sing  the  hymn  about  the  blaekey,  if  the 
company  would  like  to  hear  it.  I’ve  been 
a-dr 'inking  and  a thinking  ever  since  I tried  it 
on  before,  and  like  a lish  to  bait  it  is  come 
right  up  , perhaps  ihe  young  woman  would 
like  to  return  and  hear  it  out  entire.” 

“ Mr.  Stokes,”  said  the  landlord,  who  h id 
an  eye  to  his  crockery,  likely  to  bo  endan- 
gered by  the  hilarity  consequent  upon  the  full 
pt  rformance  of  the  fisherman's  song  with 
idioms  and  appropriate  action;  “Tommy 
Stokes,  my  boy,  it  is  hard  upon  twelve 
o’clock,  and  there  is  but  one  song  lawful 
to-night,  and  that  w the  captain's.  Will  you 
sing  it  to  ns,  sir  I that  noble  song  about  the 
battlo,  you  know,  that  you  always  give  out 
011  the  memorial  night.” 

“ Landlord,  you  say  well,”  replied  the 
captain.  “ It  is  midnig1fj| — strike  the  bell 
eight  there.  Y<rq  my  lad,  1 will  sing  that 
song  as  ui  duty  bound — October  twenty-0110. 
Let  me  see,  white  mil  1 1 Why,  \ ic-fcory — 
nt  sea — nigh  sixty  years  ago.  But  where’s 
the  log  I in  my  heart,  my  boys.  Enemy  to 
leeward,  distant  ten  miles — British  licet  beir- 
mg  down  under  all  possible  sail- — de  ks 
cleared  for  action — the  immortal  signal  living 
from  tho  mizoii.” 

And  with  mellow  voice  the  captain  sang,  or 
rather  channted,  the  following  ballad  : — 

Oh,  listen  to  niv  story,  hoys, 

Of  Sixty  years  agnne. 

Of  England's  naval  glory,  boys. 


A Idittlo  fought  an«l  won  ; 

How  Nelson  died  off  Trafalgar, 

October  twenty-one. 

’Twin  in  tho  flag-ship,  Victory, 

We  Haded  from  f’ortanumfh  Dock, 

Tii  elmse  the  fleets  of  J*’ rains:  and  Spain, 

And  bring  them  to  the  block  ; 

So  we  cruised  about  for  a week  or  two 
Off  Gibraltar  rock. 

t).i  Pttnday,  sighting  Trafalgar, 

We  shortened  sail  at  night. 

Till  in  ihe  grey,  where  a fiigate  lay, 

A e raw,  by  the  dawning  light, 

Her  si  nnl  dying  — “Hast  by  south, 

The  enemy  in  Hight." 

I.  rd  Nelson  lie  stood  on  the  quart, erdeik, 

In  the  old  lighting  coat  was  he, 

His  stockings  were  silk,  and  as  white  as  milk, 

His  breeches  to  the  knee, 

As  he  stood  looking  out  mill  eight  hundred  men, 
Fro®  aboafd  of  the  victory. 

1 1 is  lordship  ho  spied  with  his  glass  to  port, 

And  he  spied  o'er  the  starboard  bow, 

And  he  saw  the  foe,  in  the  thish  of  t!i  • m 0 i, 
Assailing  all  of  a row, 

Says  he,  as  ho  shut  his  spying-glass, 

“ My  lads,  we  have  g it  them  now  1 " 

“ Bp  helm — square  yards — set  every  rag 
(if  canvas  tint  can  draw  ; 

Stnnanila  alow  and  aloft  ! ” he  sal  1, 

As  soon  as  the  foe  he  saw  ; 

And  the  fleet  but  up  at  break  of  day, 
tiff  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar. 

I,  rd  Nelson  he  led  the  weather  line, 

Lord  < 'oHingwnod  the  lee  ; 

The  sun,  red  Shilling  on  the  sails, 

'i’wouM  do  you  good  to  see, 

As  down  we  steered  in  a double  row 
To  meet  the  enemy. 

The  rolling  drums  from  ship  to  ship 
The  beat  to  quarters  gave, 

Then  all  was  hushed,  not  a sound  whs  heard 
Except  the  splash  of  the  wave, 

As  we  slipped  through  the  water,  t->  blo>!  an! 
slaughter, 

And  to  die  the  death  of  tho  brave. 

Lord  Xolsoo  he  stood  on  the  lofty  poop 
Of  his  ling-ship  Victory, 
lie  stood  looking  out,  as  though  he  saw 
\ anil  none  list)  could  see  ; 

“ Jilin  up  aloft  I ne  signal  more, 

A message  fr  11  home,"  said  lie, 

“ England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  " 

Then  Boiled  adowii  the  well-manned  licet. 

Our  English  battle-cry, 

A cheer,  the  startled  fie  could  hear, 

As  lie  lay  waiting  hyjj 
An  .answering  cheer,  that  s(>oke  out  clear. 

We  c uquer  or  we  die  ; 

It  censed at  noon  with  sudden  roar 

Tin:  sluinWring  cannon  woke, 

N'lick  jets  of  ilaine  leiped  nimbly  forth 
From  the  i s!  s of  ihe  bellowing  <nvk. 

And  heaving  through  with  blazing  si  lev 
The  enemy's  liue  wo  broke. 
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Our  guns  laid  lnw  four  hundred  meu 
As  wc  raked  the  Bueentaure, 

Redoubtable,  she  lay  ahead, 

And  the  Neptune  St, 

But  we  rolled  along,  and  we  took  their  shot, 

And  the  shot  of  as  many  more. 

And  soon  came  ranging  up  astern 
The  fighting  Tomeraire, 

And  many  a fine  old  ship  whose  name 
The  rolls  of  history  hear. 

With  English  hearts  and  hands  they  came, 

And  cheers  that  shook  the  air. 

Our  hull  was  wrapped  in  snlphurous  clouds, 
Though  aloft  the  sky  was  bright, 

And  the  fluttering  flags  streamed  proudly  forth, 

And  the  sails  gleamed  snowy  white, 

While  the  work  of  death  went  on  beneath, 

In  the  uoisome  smoke  of  the  fight. 

Tier  on  tier  of  low  laid  guns 
Incessant  broadsides  poured, 

O’er  the  red  waves  the  glancing  shot 
Dashed  through  the  foam,  aboard, 

And  far  and  wide,  as  one  huge  voice, 

Continuous  thunder  roared. 

The  flag  for  closer  battle  flying 
We  nailed  it  to  the  mast, 

As  ’twixt  the  enemy’s  blazing  lines 
The  vengeful  Victory'  passed. 

With  broadsides  right  and  left  replying 
We  brought  them  to  at  last. 

Yard  to  yard,  muzzle  to  muzzle, 

The  grappling  squadrons  close, 

Blinding  dust,  hot  stifling  smoke 
From  the  fiery  shambles  rose  ; 

We  scarce  could  tell,  in  that  seething  hell, 

Our  comrades  from  oar  foes. 

At  1 -If),  Lord  Nelson  fell, 

And  forty  men  around  him, 

A ball  from  the  Redoubtable 
Most  grievously  did  wound  him. 

At  half-past  four  o’clock,  he  died. 

And  Glory  came  and  crowned  him. 

The  setting  sun  through  angry  gloom 
Reddened  our  sails  again  ; 

The  fight  was  done,  the  victory  won, 

And  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
Their  flags  hauled  down,  like  worthless  logs 
Lay  strown  about  the  main. 

We  swabbed  up  the  decks,  we  straightened  the  dead, 
We  numbered  that  ghastly  crowd, 

Wo  sunk  them  with  shot  in  their  deep  sea  bed 
While  winds  were  piping  loud  ; 

With  a seaman’s  prayer,  we  left  them  there, 

Each  man  in  his  hammock  shroud. 

Nelson,  we  kept  for  an  English  grave, 

We  hove  not  his  corse  to  the  sea  ; 

We  held  it  in  trnst  for  mother  earth 
Till  the  day  of  his  burial  be, 

In  the  coffin  brave,  Ben  llallowell  gave, 

From  the  Orient’s  mainmast  tree. 

We  plugged  up  the  Victory’s  shattered  sides, 
Riddled  with  cannon  balls  ; 

We  weathered  the  shoals  off  Trafalgar, 

Nor  cared  tor  the  blustering  squalls  ; 

We  dashed  through  the  foam  to  our  island  home, 
And  we  gave  the  great  dead  to  Saint  Paul’s. 


A hundred  years  old  is  the  Victory, 

Aud  with  all  our  hearts  we  love  her, 

The  glory  of  her  Nelson’s  death 
Is  ever  around  and  above  her, 

As  she  lies  on  her  guard,  oflf  Portsmouth  Hard, 
Though  her  fighting  days  are  over. 

Then  cheer,  boys,  cheer  for  the  Victory, 

The  brave  flag-ship  of  yore, 

Of  Her,  the  memory  shall  not  die 
Till  time  itself  be  o'er  ; 

To  Nelson — he  is  gone  aloft — 

Silence — and  nothing  more. 

The  company,  inspired  By  the  fire  and  ani- 
mation with  which  the  old  eaptain  delivered 
his  naval  ballad,  rose  with  one  accord,  and 
cheered  lustily  until  the  old  inn  rang  again. 
Was  it  an  echo,  or  did  a feminine  voice  swell 
the  exulting  chorus  ? We  shall  see  anon  : 
when  silence  was  restored  the  captain  made 
the  final  speech. 

“ Messmates,  landsmen,  seamen,  and  ma- 
rines (‘  half-seas  over,’  muttered  the  doctor), 
the  battle  is  won,  and  the  memorial  watch  is 
ended.  You  have  all  done  your  duty,  my 
boys.  We  have  had  a rough  night  of  it — 
though  the  leak  is  stopped,  there  is  half  a 
fathom  of  water  in  the  hold  of  the  old  Beetle. 
Is  the  sea  getting  up  again,  or  are  my  legs 
not  so  steady  as  they  should  be  ? Pipe 
below  there — all  hands  turn  in.” 

A general  move  ensued.  As  the  procession 
wound  its  devious  way  to  the  door,  the  cap- 
tain in  the  van,  supported  by  Talbot  and  the 
doctor,  Mrs.  Stockfish,  who  hail  listened  to 
the  whole  performance  on  the  stairs,  suddenly 
rushed  in,  exclaiming,  “ Jerry,  you  brute,  bo 
quiet  ; I can  bear  silence  no  longer.  Oh  the 
sweet  flavour  of  that  spicy  song,  I heard  the 
cannon’s  roar,  I saw  the  immortal  Nelson 
lead  on  with  one  arm  the  sailor  dogs  of  war, 
and  this  elderly,  heroic,  most  beloved  captain 
marching  to  blood  and  slaughter  by  his  side.” 

AVith  these  words  Mrs.  S.  threw  her  white 
arms  round  the  veteran’s  neck  and  loudly  sa- 
luted him.  Upon  the  confusion  resulting  from 
such  an  astounding  occurrence,  above  which 
the  voice  of  the  male  Stockfish  was  distinctly 
heard,  the  curtain  falls. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  11UITOR. 

Forty  years  ago  how  few  there  were  who 
had  visited  the  Alps,  and  now  we  begin  to 
hear  the  complaint  that  Switzerland  is  become 
“ cockneyfied.”  Though  we  cannot  sympa- 
thise with  the  fastidiousness  of  those  who 
suffer  none  to  come  between  the  wind  and 
their  nobility,  still  we  confess  that  the  “snob” 
does  seem  more  intolerable  than  usual  amid 
the  perfect  beauty  of  nature  aud  his  insignifi- 
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cauco  more  oiPoimivft  by  tlio  grandeur  of  the 
Hiiow'dad  mountains.  I'hirtfuro  we  seek  at 
times  quiet  nooks  oil  the  beaten  track,  aid 
trust  that  Home  of  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  h hotting  them  one  of  our  haunt*!,  where, 
for  some  years  at  least,  the  ‘‘  excursionist”  is 
not  likely  t>  disturb  them. 

Most  alpine  travellers  have’,  at  s »me  period 
of  then  rambles,  dropped  down  int  > the  rich 
\ al  d’Aoste.  It.  R ratlier  the  fashion  to 
abuse  this  and  the  town  from  which  it  is 
named,  we  think  unjustly.  No  doubt  it  is 
hot  sometimes,  ami  as  for  the  dust  on  the 
road- — well,  that  wo  won’t  defend,  any  more 
than  the  abundant  dirt  and  consequent  nriuis 
Who  bask  in  every  corner  of  the  town.  Still 
i La  cite  d’Ao.ste  has  it  charms.  There  are  the 
old  w ills  ami  gatew  rys,  partly  Roman,  partly 
mediiesal,  the  Leper’s  lower,  with  Re  Maistre’s 
touching  story,  the  Tour  do  Rramafatn,  with 
its  tragic  h ;end,  tile  remains  of  a Roman 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Augustus,  the  Romanesque  cloister  of  St. 
Ours’  Cl i inch  ; then,  on  the  south,  the  frowu- 
i iug  ] rrcipici«  of  the  Beoca  do  Nona  ami  Mont 
Lmilins  ; on  the  north,  the  snowy  peak  of 
the  Oran  l Cennbin  ; and  on  the  west,  crowning 
a wide  expanse  of  glacier,  rises  a ridge  of  ser- 
rate peaks,  above  fold  after  fold  of  pine  clad 
I hill,  and  a long  stret  :li  of  level  valley,  dappled 
with  cornfield  and  v>  eyard,  w ith  walnut  grove 
by  the  liomesteal,  and  willow  cop.-*  by  the 
waterside.  Seated  in  the  alcove  of  tire  com- 
fortable Hotel  de  Mont  Blanc,  you  may  watch 
the  changing  tints  of  the  sn  nv  from  morning 
to  evening,  until,  like  the  writer,  you  can 
resist  their  invitation  no  longer,  and  set  oil"  to 
explore  them.  This  mountain  is  the  Rnitor  ; 
its  summit  is  the  highest  point  hut  one  of  the 
infmnf,  bounded  by  the  valleys  of  tin*  Isero 
and  tile  Dora  Raltea,  with  its  tribnt  tries,  the 
Val.s  Grisiuieht)  and  1’etit  St.  Bernard.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  Nnsta,  you  would  s ay  that  it 
was  a long  ridge  with  three  peaks",  of  which 
tho  first  on  the  right,  i double  headed  one, 
was  tlio  highest  ; hut  here,  as  often,  appear 
a l wees  are  deceptive,  for  tho  left-hand  peak 
has  tho  advantage  by  about  III  feet;  its 
height  being  II, ISO  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ; ami  the  true  form  of  the  mountain 
is  a loop  or  horseshoe,  opening  into  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Val  du  l’etit  St.  laniard. 

I he  interior  of  this  is  tilled  by  a large  glacier, 
and  along  the  edge  nine  peaks  are  arrange  I, 
the  first  and  last  of  which — the  portals,  as  it 
were,  of  tho  amphitheatre,  are  precipitous 
i crags,  much  lower  than  the  others.  To  this 
| glacier  wo  purpose  to  conduct  our  reader,  ami 

I will  suppose  that  he  lies  arrived  at  Pro  St. 
Didier,  a pleasant  bathing  place  near  the  head 
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of  the  Val  d'Ao.ste,  at  tin;  foot  of  the  zigzags 
of  the  road  from  the  valley  a id  [ ass  mi  the 
Petit  St.  Bernard.  Tins  is  a pleasant  alpine 
byway,  which  Will  soon  be  better  known,  as  a 
cariiago  road  is  nearly  cirri)  1 over  it,  which 
will  unite  the  vallins  of  the  1 sere  an  Bora 
Bui  tea,  and  he  one  of  tho  most  interesting 
mutes  from  Palis  to  I'uriu.  A walk  of  about 
live  miles  through  a pieturcs<iuo  glen  brings 
us  to  La  Thu  lie,  a village  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  str<  itu  from  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  into  tho  torn  nt  from  the  liuitor 
glacier.  Hero  we,  my  friend  and  myself, 
whom,  as  two  unknown  ipiantitius,  wo  may 
designated  respectively  X and  V,  and  our  two 
gui  Itss,  Jean  and  Michel,  took  up  our  quarters 
for  the  night  it  a rough  country  inn. 

AN  Hat  mountaineer  does  not  know  tho 
anxieiy  w ith  which  he  looks  out  of  the  window 
at  tlio  sky,  in  the  eady  dawn  b fore  a tjvindc 
(•on/\st  / What  wo  saw  was  not  assuring,  m 1 
we  started  rather  later  than  w.*  had  intended, 
.anything  but  con  fid  nt  of  success.  Instead 
of  the  clear  cool  tints  of  early  dawn,  instead 
of  the  far  oil  hemisphere  of  delicate  blue,  in 
which  the  tires  of  night  expire  almost  imper- 
ceptibly before  the  light  of  ay,  in*t  ■ 1 1 of  the 
rosy  lliuh  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  tin*  orange 
glow  that  darts  downwards  fiom  peak  to  p :ik, 
kindling  a thousand  altar-fires  to  the  go  1 of 
day,  a tlat  sea  of  mist  seem,  d to  press  upon 
the  mount  iin  tops,  ai  d thrt  it*  lied  to  envelope 
them  speedily  in  its  dull  \au  urs.  The  valley 
is  tolerably  level,  for  the  m •untain  ris.  s very 
abruptly  above  its  head,  so  that  wo  Were  able 
to  quicken  our  pace,  and  make  up  in  some 
degiee  for  lost  time.  After  about  an  hour’s 
walk  by  the  stie  mi,  chielly  through  1 ireh 
woods,  we  mounted  a little  knoll  to  a few* 
chalets,  at  what  may  be  eallo  i the  feet  oi  the 
mountain.  On  tin*  evening  before  we  bad  seen 
that,  in  order  to  leach  the  coinpai  itively  level 
snow-field  from  which  t ie  glacier  descended, 
we  should  have  ti  liuunt  the  precipitous  walls 
of  a series  of  terraces,  until  we  arrived  at  a 
point  some  heig  above  tho  end  of  the  ice. 
In  these  there  i->  a very  ..eeided  break  just  at 
the  point  whore  the  glacier  now  terminates, 
so  that  all  below  may  ho  eousi  lered  as  a 
pretty  continuous  wall.  This  we  now  had  to 
ascend  \ few  iuquii  ies  had  shown  us  tint 
we  should  find  no  oitliculty,  as  a pathway  led 
up  it  to  some  chfUets  ; so  aft.  r getting  a few 
directions  at  the  little  hamlet,  we  lrogaii  the 
ascent.  Before  long  a loud  roar  told  us  tint 
wo  were  approaching  a w.itcrfiil,  and,  by 
turning  aside  a few  yird.s  from  the  path,  we 
gamed  a grassy  knoll  oil  fell  edge  ot  a deep 
chasm.  Supported  by  a withered  pine  tree, 
we  looked  over.  Just  on  our  lett  the  torrent 
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rushed  over  a cliff,  and  striking  on  a ledge  half-  | 
way  do.vn,  bounded  up  in  an  arch  ere  it  fell 
boiling  and  foaming  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge.  Waterfalls  in  the  Alps  are  so  common, 
that  the  traveller  too  often  gets  into  the  habit 
of  bestowing  on  them  no  more  than  a passing 
glance,  but  though  we  were  very  anxious  not 
to  lose  any  time,  we  could  not  forbear  linger- 
ing a few  minutes  here.  Tearing  ourselves 
away  at  last,  we  began  a steeper  ascent.  We 
think,  however,  that  when  paterfamilias  fol- 
lows our  steps,  he  will  not  grumble  at  this,  or 
repel  the  frequent  stoppages  that  scantness  of 
breath  obliges  him  to  make.  Every  step  re- 
veals some  new  beauty.  The  path  winds  and 
climbs  among  huge  boulders  and  cliffs  of  gneiss 
and  slate,  spangled  with  lichen  and  moss, 
among  these  arolles  and  larches,  gnarled  with 
age  and  storrn,  have  fixed  their  twisted  roots, 
the  ruddy  rhododendrons  and  creeping  pines 
mask  the  waste  piles  of  mibris,  while  bilberries, 
with  an  endless  variety  of  alpine  ferns  and 
flowers,  fiourLsh  in  every  crevice.  In  about 
half  an  hour  a ledge  is  reached,  on  which  a 
stream,  descending  from  the  right,  joins  the 
main  torrent.  Here  we  paused  for  a moment 
to  look  back.  The  morning's  veil  of  mist  had 
now  broken  up  into  fleecy  masses  of  cloud 
that  were  wreathing  themselves  around  the 
range  of  -Wont  Wane,  revealing  at  one  moment 
the  awful  precipices  of  the  Grandes  Jor asses, 
at  another  the  soaring  pinnacle  of  the  Uent 
du  Gtfant.  Again  we  wound  upwards,  finding 
it  no  easy  matter  to  attend  to  our  footing, 
so  distracted  were  we  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene  behind,  and  the  loveliness  of  that 
which  surrounded  us.  At  length  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  wail,  and  stood  upon  the 
plateau  forming  the  first  great  break  in  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain.  Another  wall  of 
rock,  bare  and  desolate,  rose  before  us,  down 
it  the  torrent  dashed  in  a cascade  into  a little 
lake  ; just  on  the  right  a curtain  of  shattered 
glacier  hung  over  the  cliff,  over  which  rose 
the  last  peak  of  the  ituitor,  separating  the 
great  glacier  from  a small  snow-field  leading 
to  a pass  called  the  Col  de  la  Lys.  The  rocks 
m front  as  well  as  those  around  us  bore  their 
usual  testimony  to  the  former  extent  of  the 
ice-fields.  Everywhere  they  were  smoothed 
and  rounded  into  those  characteristic  bosses 
which  have  obtained  from  French  aavants. ; the 
title  of  rocket  montonuMt ; while  here  and 
there  a huge  block  lay  perched  upon  them, 
just  as  it  had  been  stranded  by  the  retreating 
ice.  We  had  now  left  the  trees  behind  us  ; 
but  the  sweet  short  grass  that  covered  the 
more  level  ground  was  an  attraction  to  cattle, 
for  the  care  of  which  a rude  chalet  had  been 
erected  in  a sheltered  nook.  Being  anxious 


to  learn  the  name  of  the  place,  we  made  our 
way  to  it ; then,  finding  no  one  at  home,  we 
climbed  a few  yards  above  it,  and  sat  down  by 
a rill  of  fresh  water  to  enjoy  our  second 
breakfast.  Vihile  thus  engaged  a troll-like 
being  suddenly  appeared  by  the  side  of  the 
chalet,  aud  we  descended  to  speak  to  him.  On 
reaching  the  spot  he  had  vanished  ; how  or 
whither  he  had  gone,  none  of  us  could  tell. 
Perhaps,  as  he  probably  never  saw  a traveller 
there  before,  he  took  us  for  smugglers  or 
poachers,  and  did  not  care  to  make  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  us.  Breakfast  ended, 
we  resumed  our  march.  The  track  mounting 
rapidly  up  barren  cliffs  and  stone-strewn  slopes 
of  short  herbage,  brought  us  in  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  another  plateau,  where 
a scene  of  unexpected  beauty  presented  itself. 
At  our  feet  lay  a little  lake,  and  on  the  other 
side  of'  it  the  great  glacier  came  sweeping  down, 
its  tall  cliffs  seamed  with  chasms  of  purest 
blue  reflected  in  the  green  waters,  in  which 
were  floating  miniature  icebergs  sparkling  in 
the  sun.  At  one  place  a cave,  the  blue  of 
its  icy  roof  deepening  in  intensity  as  it  re- 
ceded, seemed  like  a portal  to  the  subglacial 
labyrinths.  Across  the  glacier  rose  a mass 
of  snow-covered  crags,  forming  one  of  the 
peaks  of  the  Ituitor.  It  is  a view  which  may 
vie  with  the  celebrated  Miirjelea  See,  by  the 
side  of  the  Great  Aletsch  Glacier.  A few  yards 
from  the  lake  is  a little  chalet,  a trifle  larger 
than  a box,  bearing  the  name  of  Ste.  Marguerite ; 
it  was  then  tenanted  by  an  ancient  dame,  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  her  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  fresh  water,  obviously  had  no  faith 
in  its  external  application. 

Thus  far  anyone  can  follow  us.  All  this 
beauty  can  be  reached  with  very  moderate 
fatigue  in  from  three  to  four  hour’s  actual 
walking  from  La  Thuile  ; and  with  a steady 
mule  or  horse  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
put  a foot  to  the  ground.  A leisurely  stroll 
through  the  woods  in  the  only  morning, 
gathering  flowers  and  ferns  as  one  went,  halt- 
ing now  and  then  to  sketch,  a pie-nic  by  the 
lake,  a scramble  about  the  lower  part  of  tire 
glacier,  and  a walk  back  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  while  the  glow  of  sunset  lingered  on 
the  Jorasses,  would  be  one  of  the  pleasantest 
ways  that  can  be  conceived  of  passing  a long 
summer’s  day.  We  now  had  to  find  our  own 
way  ; a matter,  however,  of  small  difficulty. 
After  scrambling  for  some  distance  up  easy 
rocks  on  the  right  hank  of  the  glacier,  we 
found  a smooth  place,  and  got  upon  the  ice. 
Up  this  we  gradually  but  steadily  ascended, 
as  there  were  no  difficulties  of  importance, 
until  we  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  see  the 
greater  part  of  the  amphitheatre  of  peaks. 
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but  happily  the  storm  lingered  long  on  the 
monarch,  and  we  got  of!  the  ice  and  reached 
the  chalet  of  Ste.  Marguerite  without  anything 
more  than  an  occasional  cat-like  spit  of  hail. 
Then  came  the  downfall,  and  it  rained-,  as  it 
only  can  rain  in  the  Alps.  Time,  however, 
showed  that  nothing  would  bo  gained  by  shel- 
tering, unless  we  chose  to  pass  the  night  there  ; 
and  to  avoid  that  any  number  of  wettings 
would  have  been  cheap.  So  we  set  off  with  a 
determination  to  get  drenched,  in  which  it 
need  hardly  be  said  we  were  not  disappointed. 
There  was,  however,  one  little  addendum 
which  was  hardly  bargained  for,  namely,  that 
just  as  the  process  had  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  cold  gusts  of  wind  came  down 
at  intervals  from  the  glacier,  with  an  effect 
that  can  be  imagined  more  easily  than  de- 


though  it  was,  seemed  a palace  to  us  as  we 
neared  it  ; and  an  instant  retreat  to  bed  with 
an  internal  exhibition  of  hot  brandy  and  water 
prevented  all  ill  effects  from  the  wetting.  May 
my  reader  have  as  fine  a day  as  I had  on 
my  second  visit,  and  he  will  be  grateful  for 
being  sent,  whether  he  reach  the  summit 
i of  the  Rnitor,  or  only  the  Gimlet  of  Ste. 
Marguerite.  T.  G.  Bonnet. 

THE  NUN’S  BURIAL. 

Sister,  lie  here  ! While  we 
Silently  weep  for  thee, 

Thy  tears  have  ceas’d  ! 

Earth  to  her  bosom  mild 
Welcomes  her  tired  child  ; 

Mercy  on  thee  hath  smil’d, 

Thou  art  releas’d  ! 

Mournful  and  sad  thy  doom, 

Yet  in  thy  early  tomb 
Thou  hast  found  rest  ! 

Well  may  we  envy  thee  ; 

Yet,  from  our  toil  set  free, 

We,  too,  may  one  day  see 
God’s  will  was  best. 

Peaceful  the  sunset  red 
Sleeps  on  thy  natrow  bed  : 

Thuu’rt  gone  from  care  ! 

Hard  was  thy  fate  and  drear, 

Hope  doth  not  enter  here, 

Too  great  a boon  were  fear, 

Naught  but  despair  ! 

Rest  we  have  none  nor  aim  : 

Thou  didst  endure  the  same  ; 

Thy  task  is  o’er  ! 

Cold  now  and  still  thy  heart ; 

Well  didst  thou  bear  thy  part ; 

When  may  we,  to",  depart 
SufiYing  no  more  ? 

Great  Death  hath  pitied  thee, 

Ta’en  thee  his  bride  to  he, 

Freed  tbee  from  pain. 

We  wait  the  Bridegroom’s  call  : 

Soon  may  he  summon  all 
Who  now  surround  thy  pall 

Weeping  in  vain  ! W.  It. 


A REAL  MYSTERY. 

The  events  related  in  the  following  pages 
arc  so  curious  that,  unless  well  authenticated, 
they  would  be  incredible.  The  only  account 
we  find  of  them  is  one  contained  in  a pamphlet 
published  by  Roger  L’Estrange  in  1G7G — six- 
teen years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
narrated.  The  pamphlet  contains  a letter  from 
a Sir  Thomas  Overbury  (probably  the  grand- 
son of  the  Sir  Thomas  Overbury)  to  one 
T.  S.,  a knight  in  Londun,  giving  an  account 
of  the  alleged  murder,  the  confession  of  John 
Perry,  and  the  execution  of  the  prisoners, 

“ For  the  truth  of  every  particular  whereof,” 
writes  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  “ I can  vouch.” 

It  also  contains  a letter  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Harrison  to  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury, giving  an  account  of  his  own  adven- 
tures. 

On  Thursday  the  16th  August,  1GG0,  William 
Harrison,  the  steward  of  Viscountess  Camp-  1 
den,  set  out  from  his  house  at  Campden  in  ! 
Gloucestershire  to  walk  to  Charring  worth,  a 
village  two  miles  distant,  where  he  had  to 
collect  some  rents.  He  was  seventy  years  of 
1 age,  but  the  distance  he  had  to  go  was  not 
great,  and  his  wife  expected  him  home  early. 
Between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
however,  he  had  not  returned,  and  his  wife, 
alarmed  at  his  prolonged  absence,  sent  out  a 
servant  called  John  Perry  to  look  for  him. 
Neither  Air.  Harrison  nor  the  servant  Perry 
. returned  that  night.  Early  on  the  following 
morning  Edward  Harrison,  the  son  of  the 
missing  man,  sot  off  in  the  direction  of  Char- 
ringworth  to  look  for  his  father.  He  had  got 
, about  half  way  when  he  met  Perry,  who  told 
j him  lie  had  made  inquiries  at  Charring  worth, 

I and  that  his  father  was  not  there.  On  hearing 
this  Edward  Harrison,  accompanied  by  Perry, 
proceeded  to  make  further  inquiries.  At 
Erbington,  a village  between  Charring  woith  and 
Campden,  he  ascertained  that  Mr.  Harrison  had 
been  there  the  night  before,  but  had  not 
stayed  any  time.  Having  received  this  infor- 
, mation  he  and  Perry  went  on  together  to  Pax- 
ford,  but  could  gain  no  further  intelligence. 

But  as  they  were  returning  to  Campden  they 
were  told  that  a woman,  who  was  then  glean- 
ing, had  that  morning,  when  going  to  her 
work,  picked  up  a hat-band  and  comb  in  the 
highway  between  Campden  and  Ebrington. 

The  woman  was  soon  found,  and  the  things 
she  had  picked  up  were  identified  as  belonging 
to  Mr.  Harrison.  The  news  of  Air.  Harrison’s 
disappearance  had  meanwhile  spread  through 
the  neighbourhood  ; a considerable  number  of 
persons  were  collected,  and  search  was  made 
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in  every  direction  fur  traces  of  the  mining  man, 
but  without  avail. 

It  seemed,  however,  very  evident  that  Mr. 
Harrison  must  have  met  with  fowl  piny,  tor 
the  hat -band  v. as  cut  and  hacked  as  it  with  a 
knife.  Suspicion  seemed  naturally  directed 
i against  John  Perry,  w hose  prolonged ‘dramci  on 
tile  night  in  ipiesti  in  ha  1 not  l»  en  accounted 
for.  He  was  arrested  md  exuninod.  Hf 
si  ite  i tliat  on  the  evening  in  ipie.uion,  when 
' sent  out  l>y  his  mistress,  lift  had  started  for 
Chu  ringwoi  :h,  and  had  gone  some  distance 
on  the  way  when  lie  met  one  William  rived 
of  ( '.impdeii.  He  tol  l Heed  that  lie  had  hot  * i i 
sent  out  to  look  for  his  master,  and  that  as  it 
was  glowing  dirk  he  w is  afraid  to  go  on,  hut 
would  return  and  fetch  Ins  young  master’s 
horse.  He  and  Heed  then  returned  together 
to  Mr.  Harrison’s  gate,  where  they  parted. 
Rood  walked  away,  but  Perry  remained  at  the 
gate  till  one  Pearce  came  by,  when  Perry 
joined  him  and  they  walked  together  about  a 
bow-shot  into  tho  fields  in  the  direction  of 
Chair ing worth.  Perry’s  eoungo  seems  to 

have  failed  again,  for  he  again  returned  to 
lus  master’s  gate,  and,  after  leaving  Pearce, 
went  into  m Outhouse,  and  remained  there  for 
an  hour,  but  did  not  sleep.  On  hearing  tho 
clock  strike  twelve  he  got  up  and  went  to- 
wards Cluirriiigworth,  “ till  a great  mist  aris- 
ing, he  lost  his  way,  and  lay  the  rest  of  tho 
night  under  a hedge.”  At  daybreak  on  Fri- 
day morning  lie  went  on  to  Charriugvorth,  and 
ascertained  from  Edward  Piaistercr  that  his  mas- 
ter hid  been  at  Cliarriiigworth  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  received  of  him  '2‘M.  lie 
made  further  inquiries  at  the  house  of  William 
Curtis,  where  lie  found  his  master  had  called 
the  night  before.  Perry  then  returned  to- 
wards Camp  len,  and  on  tho  wav  met  his 
master's  son,  as  lias  been  already  related. 

Reed,  Pearce,  Plasterer,  and  Curtis,  were 
all  called,  and  confirmed  the  prisoner’s  story. 

Ih  ing  questioned  how  it  w is,  that  having 
been  afr aid  at  nine  o’clock,  lie  found  courage 
to  go  and  look  for  his  master  at  twelve,  the 
prisoner  answered  tliat  at  twelve  it  was  no 
longer  dark,  for  the  moon  had  risen.  In 
answer  to  another  question  lie  stated  that 
when  he  started  at  twelve  he  was  quite  sure 
Ilia  master  had  not  returned,  heeau.se  there 
was  a light  still  burning  in  his  chamber 
window,  which  was  never  alight  so  late  when 
he  was  at  home. 

This  story  of  Perry  was  not  considered 
satisfactory,  and  ho  was  detained  in  custody, 
where  he  remained  somo  d iys.  During  that 
time  he  made  several  contradictory  statements, 
and  at  last,  on  Friday  the  24th  of  August,  he 
Wits,  at  his  owu  request,  taken  before  the 
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justices,  when  lie  male  a c«5tifti.ii'm  to  tile 
hallowing  oirect : — 

Ilis  mother  find  brother  had  “Kin  at  him" 
ever  since  lie  Went  into  his  prcs.-nt  service,  to 
induce  him  to  tell  them  the  time  when  hi* 
master  went  to  collect  the  rent  s,  that  they  might 
wavKy  and  rob  him.  And  on  the  I'liur-diy 
that  his  ma-stiei*  went  into  Cliiriiugworth  lie 
had  gone  on  an  erruid  into  <'ampd‘ii,  md 
hi!  there  met  his  brother.  He  had  told  his 
brother  where  lus  master  was  gone,  and  had  also 
suggested  that  if  lie  w nyl.o  1 him  he  might 
liaise  lm  money.  In  the  evening,  when  sent 
out  to  look  for  his  mister,  lie  met  liis  brother 
in  the  street  before  the  gate  of  hi#  u4 aster’s 
house.  He  joined  his  brother,  and  they  went 
together  along  the  road  leading  to  Charring- 
worth,  till  they  came  to  a gate  into  Lady 
C.impdeii's  grounds,  about  h bowshot  from 
Campden  Church.  Through  this  gate  there 
was  a short  cut  from  the  main  road  to  Mr. 
Ilurri.son’.s  house.  W lien  near  the  gitethey 
saw  some  one  pass  through  it  into  Lady 
Campden 's  grounds,  but  it  was  so  dark  that 
they  could  not  recognise  who  *t  was.  John 
Perry,  however,  thought  tliat  it  was  Ids 
master,  and  told  Ins  brother  so,  adding  th.it  if 
he  followed  him  ho  might  get  his  money,  and 
tliat  he  himself  woul  1 walk  a turn  in  the 
fields.  His  brother  then  left  him,  and  followed 
Mr.  Harrison.  Perry  wiited  a short  time, 
and  then  followed  Ids  brother  through  tho 
gate.  Ho  had  not  gone  far  when  lie  found 
his  master  lying  on  the  ground,  lii.s  brother 
upon  him,  and  his  mother  standing  by.  He 
heard  his  master  cry,  “ Ah  ! rogues,  will  you 
kill  mo/”  upon  which  lie  spoke  to  lii.s  brother, 
and  told  him  he  hoped  ho  would  not  kill  the 
old  man.  Rut  lii.s  brother  answered,  “ Peace, 
peace,  you  are  a fool,”  and  strangled  him. 
When  tho  old  man  was  dead  lii.s  brother  ritled 
lii.s  pockets,  and  finding  in  one  of  them  a hag 
of  money,  threw  it  into  lira  mother's  lap  ; and 
he  and  his  brother  then  carried  the  body  into  an 
adjoining  garden,  where  they  consulted  wliut  to 
do  with  it.  They  at  length  agreed  to  throw 
it  into  the  great  sink  by  Wallington’s  mill, 
behind  tho  garden  ; and  lii.s  mother  and 
brother  carried  the  body  aivay,  while  lie  went 
to  listen  if  any  one  were  stirring  at  the  house. 
He  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  the 
body,  except  that  his  mother  and  brother  said 
they  should  throw  it  into  tho  sink,  for  after 
going  up  to  the  house  lie  did  not  return  to 
them,  but  went  into  Campden,  and  at  his 
master’s  gate  met  Pearce,  as  he  ha  1 before 
stated.  After  leaving  Pearce  he  went  into 
the  hen-roost,  and  stayed  there  till  twelve 
o’clock.  Ho  then  remembered  that  he  had 
with  him  his  master’s  h at-band  and  comb,  and 
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wishing  to  get  rid  of  them,  went  out,  and  after 
cutting  them  with  his  knife,  placed  them  m 
the  highway,  where  they  were  found.  lie 
then  went  on  to  Charringworth,  and  made  the 
inquiries  about  his  master,  of  which  Plaisterer 
and  Curtis  had  given  evidence. 

On  this  confession  Joan  and  Richard  Perry, 
the  mother  and  brother  of  the  prisoner,  were 
arrested.  They  both  protested  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Richard  indeed 
admitted  that  he  had  met  John  that  Thursday 
morning,  but  denied  that  anything  had  passed 
between  them  about  Mr.  Harrison.  Search 
meantime  had  been  made  in  the  sink  which 
John  Perry  had  mentioned,  but  the  body  was 
not  there.  Ail  the  ponds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  dragged,  and  every  likely  place  was 
' searched,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  body  was 
never  found. 

After  the  three  prisoners  had  been  examined 
before  the  justices  and  were  being  taken  back 
to  Campden,  Richard,  who  was  behind  the 
other  prisoners,  “ pulling  a clout  out  of  his 
pocket,  dropped  a ball  of  inkle  (tape).”  One  of 
the  guard  picked  it  up,  upon  which  Richard 
asked  him  for  it,  saying  it  was  his  wife’s  hair- 
lace.  The  officer,  however,  undid  the  tape, 
and  finding  there  was  a slip-knot  at  one  end 
of  it,  went  and  showed  it  to  John,  who  was 
some  distance  in  front,  and  knew'  nothing  of 
the  tape  having  been  dropped  and  picked  up. 
But  on  being  shown  it,  and  asked  whether  he 
knew  it,  John  shook  his  head,  and  said,  “Yea, 
to  his  sorrow',  for  that  was  the  string  his 
brother  strangled  his  master  with.”  This  cir- 
cumstance the  officer  swore  in  evidence  at  the 
trial. 

John  now  made  a further  statement  that  he 
had  assisted  his  mother  and  brother  in  the 
commission  of  a burglary  which  bad  been 
effected  a year  previously  in  his  master’s  bouse, 
the  perpetrators  of  which  had  never  been  dis- 
covered. They  w'ere  all  three  committed  for 
trial  on  both  charges,  and  indicted  at  the  next 
assizes.  They  pleaded  gnilty  to  the  burglary, 
and,  as  it  was  tlie  year  of  the  Restoration, 
they  begged  the  benefit  of  his  Majesty’s 
gracious  pardon  and  act  of  oblivion,  which 
w'as  granted  them.  The  judge  refused  to  try 
them  for  the  murder,  as  the  body  had  not 
been  found.  John  at  this  time  still  persisted 
in  bis  story,  and  said  he  wras  afraid  to  eat  in 
prison,  for  his  mother  and  brother  had  at- 
tempted to  poison  him. 

At  the  following  assizes,  though  the  body 
had  not  been  found,  the  prisoners  w'ere  ar- 
raigned on  the  charge  of  murder,  and  pleaded 
not  guilty.  When  John’s  confession  was  put 
in  evidence,  he  said  that  at  the  time  he  made 
it  he  wras  mad,  and  did  not  know  what  he 
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was  saying.  They  were  all  three  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  death.  As  Joan  Perry  was 
supposed  to  be  a witch,  and  to  have  cast  a 
spell  over  her  sons,  she  was  executed  first, 
that  they,  relieved  of  the  spell  by  her  death, 
might  make  a full  confession  of  their  guilt. 
The  plan,  however,  did  not  succeed,  for  Richard 
maintained  to  the  last  that  he  was  innocent, 
and  urged  his  brother  to  confess  the  truth.  But 
Jolm  in  a “dogged  and  surly  manner”  de- 
clared lie  knew  nothing  of  his  master’s  death, 
nor  what  w'as  become  of  him,  “but  they  might 
hereafter  possibly  hear.” 

More  than  two  years  had  passed  since  the 
execution  of  Joan  Perry  and  her  two  sons, 
when  Mr.  Harrison  reappeared  in  London,  and 
gave  the  following  account  of  his  adventures. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  Kith  of 
August,  he  went  to  Charringworth  to  collect 
some  rents  due  to  Lady  Campden.  It  was  har- 
vest time,  and  the  tenants  were  in  the  fields, 
and  as  it  was  late  before  they  returned,  he  was 
detained  there  till  the  close  of  the  evening. 
He  had  expected  to  collect  a considerable  sum 
of  money,  but  only  received  23?.  On  bis  way 
home,  in  a narrow  part  of  the  road  by  Ebring- 
ton  Furzes,  he  was  met  by  a horseman,  who 
said,  “ Art  thou  there  ? ” Fearful  of  being 
ridden  over,  he  struck  the  horse  over  the  nose 
with  hi3  cane,  on  w’hich  tlie  horseman  drew 
his  sword  and  wounded  him.  Two  more  men  then 
came  up  and  seized  him.  They  did  not  take 
Ins  money,  but4  put  him  on  horseback  behind 
one  of  the  men,  with  his  arms  drawn  round 
the  man’s  middle,  and  his  wrists  fastened  with 
something  which  had  a spring-lock.  They 
rode  off,  and  after  going  some  distance  stopped 
by  a hay-rick,  and  took  his  money.  After 
resting  for  a few  hours  they  put  him  again  on 
horseback,  and,  placing  a quantity  of  money  in 
his  pockets,  started  again.  They  rode  all  the 
next  day,  and  at  sunset  they  came  to  a low- 
house  on  a heath.  The  woman  of  the  house, 
observing  Mr.  Harrison’s  condition,  asked  if  it 
was  a dead  man  they  had  with  them.  The 
men  told  her  it  was  a friend  whom  they  were 
taking  to  a chirurgeon  ; on  which  the  woman 
said  they  had  better  make  haste,  or  their  friend 
would  die.  They  started  the  next  morning, 
and  after  riding  all  Saturday,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  day,  at  three  or  four  on  Sun- 
day evening  they  came  to  a “ place  by  the  sea- 
side called  Deal.”  Here  they  laid  Mr.  Harri- 
son on  the  ground,  and  while  one  stayed  and 
watched  him  the  others  went  aside  and  talked 
to  a man,  whose  name  he  afterwards  ascer- 
tained was  Wrenshaw.  He  heard  them  bar- 
gaining, and  he  heard  the  sum  of  7?.  men- 
tioned, at  which  Wrenshaw  said  he  was  afraid 
I that  he  (pointing  to  Mr.  Harrison)  would  die 
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before  ho  could  bo  got  on  board.  .Soon  after- 
wards bo  was  put  into  a boat,  and  taken  on 
board  a ship,  whore  his  wounds  wcfo  dressed. 
Ho  had  been  about  six  weeks  on  board,  and 
was  “ indiilerontly  recovered  of  his  wounds 
and  weakness,”  having  been  kept  below  all 
tho  time,  when  the  lines  tor  one  day  came  and 
told  him  and  the  others  who  were  with  him, 
that  three  Turkish  ships  were  in  sight.  They 
all  ot fired  to  tight  the  Turks,  but  tho  captain 
declined  their  oiler  and  loft  them.  Soon  after- 
wards they  were  called  on  deck,  and  found 
two  (Turkish  ships  lying  alongside.  On  board 
one  of  these  slops  they  were  taken,  and  kept 
there  in  a dark  hole  for  some  Hum,  but  for 
how  long  Mr.  Harrison  could  not  tell.  At 
length  they  were  put  on  shore,  ami  taken  two 
days’  journey  into  tho  country,  and  there 
placed  m a great  house  or  prison,  where  they 
rein  oned  four  days  and  a half.  At  tho  end 
of  that  time  eight  men  eauuo  to  view  them, 
who  seemed  to  be  oflicers,  and  examined  them 
as  to  what  trades  or  callings  they  were  of. 
On  beiug  examined  Mr.  Harrison  said  that  he 
had  some  knowledge  of  physic,  upon  which  he 
was  chosen  by  a grave  physician,  eigluy-soven 
years  of  age,  who  lived  near  Smyrna,  “who 
had  formerly  been  in  England,  and  knew 
Crowland  in  Lincolnshire,  which  lie  preferred 
before  all  other  places  in  England.”  His 
master  employed  him  to  keep  tho  still-house, 
and  gave  him  a silver  bowl  double  gilt.  When 
Mr.  Harrison  had  been  in  his  service  nearly 
two  years,  his  master  fell  sick,  and  being  near 
death,  sent  for  him,  aud  told  him  that  he 
nm.it  shift  for  himself.  Not  many  days  after- 
wards his  master  died,  and  he,  anxious  to  regain 
his  liberty,  set  off  for  a seaport,  the  road  to 
which  ho  knew,  having  been  sent  there  by  his 
master  several  times  to  gather  cotton-wool. 
On  his  arrival  he  inquired  if  there  were  an 
English  ship  in  the  harbour.  Hearing  there 
was  none  he  applied  to  one  of  tho  sailors  of  a 
Hamburg  ship  for  a passage  ; but  the  man  re- 
fused, saying  he  should  risk  his  life  if  it 
were  discovered  by  the  searchers  that  he  had 
concealed  anyoue  on  board.  Afterwards  un  i t- 
ing with  another  of  the  crew,  he  tempted  him 
by  a promise  of  his  silver  bowl  to  run  the 
risk.  The  man  got  him  on  board,  ami  con 
cealed  him,  laying  him  by  the  keel,  aud  stow- 
ing boards  over  him.  lie  was  not  discovered 
by  tho  searchers,  and  remained  in  his  place  of 
concealment,  the  sailor  supplying  him  with 
tood,  till  tho  ship  made  Lisbon.  As  soon  as 
tho  master  had  left  the  ship  ho  was  put  on  shore. 
He  walked  up  tho  town,  and  leaned  against  a 
wall  in  despair,  for  ho  was  penniless,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do.  His  forlorn  appearance 
excited  the  compassion  of  one  of  the  passers- 


by,  who,  lnnling  that  he  win  an  Kagli dnunn, 
provided  him  with  the  lucm-t  of  reaching  his 
own  country. 

So  ends  this  extraordinary  hktory.  Some 
doubt  seems  to  h ive  been  < xpres  • 1 as  to  tho 
truth  of  Mr.  Harrison's  story,  and  some  pet?- 
son*  confidently  asserted  that  he  h i 1 absconded 
of  his  own  free  will,  and  had  never  been  out 
of  England.  J*ut  no  reason  for  such  i course 
was  ever,  as  far  as  wo  know,  even  suggested. 
All  tho  money  he  had  with  him  when  he  dis- 
appeared was  the  'J'M.  which  lie  had  received 
from  l’l.iisterer,  ami  he  left  in  his  own  house 
i considerable  amount  of  money  belonging  to 
Lady  Campdcu.  lie  was  over  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  was  in  an  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive position.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  story 
is  true,  the  motives  of  his  captors  are  even 
more  inexplicable.  H id  they  wanted  his  money 
they  could  have  got  it  without  kidnapping 
him.  And  the  seven  pounds  for  which  they 
sold  him  to  W renshaw  could  hardly  have  re- 
compensed them  for  the  truuble  of  taking  him  a 
three  days’  journey  to  the  coast.  Some  suspi- 
cion seems  to  have  fallen  on  Edward  Harrison, 
as  tho  only  person  who  be  Ml*  fit  ted  by  his  father’s 
disappearance  ; he  succeeded  to  the  steward- 
ship, aud  his  subsequent  misconduct  in  that 
office  created  a prejudice  against  him.  Bat 
In*  was  very  forward  in  prosecuting  the  sup- 
posed murderers,  whom,  on  this  supposition, 
he  must  have  known  were  innocent.  And, 
not  content  with  that,  he  had  the  place  of 
execution  transferred  twenty  miles,  to  the 
Broadway'  llills,  Oampden,  within  sight  of  his 
own  windows.  Tho  only'  fact  which  is  clear, 
is,  that  no  murder  was  committed.  NY  bother 
Perry  was  mid,  or  what  motive  he  hid  in 
sacrificing  two  innocent  lives  be-ides  his  own, 
must  remain  a mystery',  on  which  it  is  useless 
to  speculate,  and  which  we  cannot  now  hone 
that  time  will  solve.  X. 

A SUMMER  DAY  AT  Cl/MXOK. 

\Yu<>  tliat  has  read  Kcnil e-.n'M  can  fail  to 
remember  (.’.minor  Hall,  an  t Tony’  Forster, 
and  tho  sad  fate  of  Amy'  Robsart  ? \nd  who 
that  has  read  Percy’s  /ich/ues  can  call  to 
min  i without  a tear  the  ballad  of  Mickle, 
which  begins* — 

The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall  ; 

Tilt*  moon,  swift  recent  of  the  sky, 

SilverM  ihe  walls  of  CWinnor  Hall, 

And  many  asi  uak  that  grew  ih  re’'". 

And  how  many  Oxford  men  have  in  vor  for- 
gotten tho  walk  to  Cuninor  along  the  “Seveu- 
Rridgo  lload,”  and  the  good-humoured  face 
and  nut-brown  ale  of  the  modem  representa- 
tive of  old  “Gild  Gosling, ” whilom  “mine 
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test”  of  tte  village  inn  of  Cumnor,  the  Bear 
and  Sagged  Staff  ? Among  others,  I remem- 
ber the  walk  thither,  and  the  church,  and  the 
inn,  and  the  nut-brown  ale  too,  as  well  as  if  1 
had  gone  on  my  pilgrimage  there  yesterday  ; 
so,  with  my  reader’s  leave,  1 will  act  as  his 
cicerone,  in  case  he  should  like  to  pay  Cumnor 
a visit  whilst  staying  with  his  old  friends  the 
Dons  of  St.  Austen’s  College,  on  the  banks  of 
tho  Isis. 

One  fine  morning  in  June,  IS — , just 
before  commemoration,  my  friend  Grey  of 
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College  and  I set  out  for  Cumnor. 

Turning  our  back  on  “ the  High,”  and  leaving 
the  old  eastle  on  our  left,  we  passed  what  now 
is  the  site  of  two  railway  stations — there  was 
no  rail  to  Oxford  in  my  day,  nor  would  the 
“dons”  hear  of  the  “via  ferrea”  coming 
nearer  than  Steventon — and  pursued  the  afore- 
said “ Seven-Bridge  Road,”  till  we  reached 
the  rising  ground  where  the  roads  diverge,  the 
right  fork  leading  to  Wytham  and  Ensliaw, 
while  a sign-post  on  the  left  says,  ‘ ‘ to  Cum- 
nor.” We  left  the  long  waste  of  meadows, 


on  which  we  had  so  often  skated  in  the 
winter,  or  skilled  about  in  flood  times,  and 
found  ourselves  on  the  chalk  of  an  ascending 
country.  Our  path  was  a quiet  tranquil  road, 
and  wherever  the  path  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily level,  we  read  to  each  other,  as  we 
journeyed  on,  whole  passages  from  Kenil- 
V'Orth,  about  the  home  of  old  Dobsart, 
Tresilian  at  the  cave,  his  heart’s  dear  lady, 
the  pageant  at  the  castle,  and  the  tragical  fate 
of  poor  Amy. 

At  the  end  of  a walk  of  little  more  than 
three  miles  we  entered  the  pretty  village  of 


Cumnor,  and  hailed  it  as  classic  ground,  as 
having  been  visited  and  carefully  reconnoitred 
from  end  to  end  by  Sir.  Walter  before  he 
wrote  his  Kenilworth.  As  Alfred  Crowquhl 
writes  : — 

Here  prattled  in  the  plenitude  of  their  conceit  Giles 
Gosling  and  swaggering  Mike  Lnmhourn  to  the  Var- 
neys and  Tiesilians,  who,  in  company  with  right  merry 
master  Goldthread  of  Abingdon,  quaffed  pottles  of 
sack  and  malmsey  and  cinnamon  ales,  and  flung  down 
freely  their  clinking  angels,  to  the  support  of  the  grim- 
looking  “hear”  clinging  sulkily  to  his  ragged  club 
upon  the  sign-tree  at  the  threshold.  Here  tlie  in- 
valided monks  of  Abingdon  spent  their  holidays,  to 
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the  gratification  of  the  community , wim  pif  litcil  l.y  "II*  I lrorn.is  KnWj.tiu  . tiii  is  I ■ iMt-eo-  uu 

their  |iurtte  ami  store;  ami  here  (wlidi  tin;  ui'iikn  prolwibly  recti ved  tlio  latter  r :nn<*  on  u'CulMt 

were  gone)  came  bad  tiling!  for  «hi<h  many  tears  , ,f  the  ^t0  of  bis  birth,  jn4  as  in  l,..man 

have  fallen  There  steel  Tony  F ,,Uv  h his  g.-l  fillliilicS  it  j*  c„st<rt»ary  to  call  cl hU 

fame,  lending  basely  to  the  vile  counsel  ol  Inn  lord  of  . . 


Leicester,  ami  standing  mule  in  eHd  (ti|aclnliuu, 
whilst  luiscicaltt',  more  Mar«ge  thnu  vultures  or  fe- 
luorseless  brutes,  laid  cruel  clutches  ujhih  the  ( icnttf 
A inlc  of  Cumn'. r Hall. 

But  to  pass  fr<  in  poetry-  to  plain  prose. 
The  village  of  Cuuuicr,  or  Cuiniiiir,  its  it  wm 


lire 1 1 la.*ru  about  Easter  by  fch#  name  i f Base  d. 
We  find  tlr.it  in  t i ni  twenty-nil  lb  y ar  of 
Ibnry’s  ioi^’ii,  this  fboiuas  Rowland  and  bin 
monks  resigned  tin  Abbey  of  A ingdon  to  the 
King’s  Ci  iiiiiiivsiom  rs,  and  that  the  former 
reecivt  d the  ,t'i'tition<ibili.i  iimIimhIi.i  fo  imio'  ' of 


formerly  written,  stands  on  the  ftutije  brow  of  a-yeat  for  life,  with  “ the  whole  capital 


a hill  which  overlooks  a large  part  of  the  west 
of  Oxfordshire  and  the  eastern  parts  of-  Gluu- 


nansion  of  Cumnor,  its  dwellings  and  stable*, 
jr  iiiarics,  dov  -cotes,  and  other  buildings  a 1- 


cestirshiic.  The  local  topographers  say  that  jaeent  and  Appertaining  thereto,  and  i close  of 


Iit  contains  about  a bundled  houses  in  the 
main  village  and  its  outlv  iug  hamlets,  and  that 
■ it  has  a msneial  spring  which  was  formerly 
I much  resorted  to  for  its  “coding  ami  laxative 
( virtues.”  Aline 
I eminence  within 

Stlie  parish,  on  the 

Oxford  side,  not  . . 

far  from  a con- 
I spicuous  clump 
I of  fir  trees,  was 

. 

||  The  early  his-  fnmnor 

i tory  of  the  pa- 
I nsh  is  much 


Cumnor  Cburcti. 


ground  fdso,  mill  1 Cumnor  Park. ” T.iU  Mr. 
Rowland  resided  at  Cumnor — draw  mg  his 
pension  regnlatly,  of  course,  like  a good  and 
contented  i %-nbbot — until  his  death,  in  the 

]-■  ign  ( f Kiwarl 
VI.*  Tin'  gr<|4l  rids 
w 1 1 • c : I In  h n g«yl  to 

-’Vs  - . ^ 

the  glint  House 

or  Hall  at  Cum- 
«-  1--  <-  . 
s-  „ nor  are  still 

jjmen  ^ with  turf 

" 'f'  - but  merely  a mo- 
nastic cell  and 

. Intrcli. 

place  of  l et i cut , 
in  case  the  j 1 (gue 
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mixed  up  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey  or  the  sweating  sickness  broke  out  at  AbiogiBu  ; 
of  Abingdon,  one  of  the  earliest  and  richest  of  but  although  it  may  have  served  such  a pur- 


the  old  ecclesiastical  foundations  of  our  Saxon 
forefathers  ; and  the  abbots  of  that  place 
made  Cumnor  their  country  residence  pro- 
bably as  far  back  as  a thousand  years  ago.* 


pose  as  well,  it  is  clear  that  old  Cumnor  House 
was  built  on  too  large  a *c  de  for  any  such 
religions  purpose  as  that  of  a devotional  cell. 
An  admiral  off  his  quarter  deck  is  gem  tidy 


Even  after  the  Conquest,  when  the  glories  of  agreeable  and  jolly  enough  ; and  the  abbots 
this  abbey  had  been  eclipsed  by  those  of  and  monks  of  Abingdon,  we  may  be  sure,  di  1 


t Heading  and  other  more  recent  foundations, 
the  abbot  of  Abingdon  was  immensely  wealthy, 
for  ho  held  broad  lands  in  Oxfordshire,  War- 
wickshire, Oloucestershire,  and  Berkshire,  and 
at  the  suppression  of  the  mon.istci ies  Iris  rents 
were  about  i*‘J, 000  a-year.  The  last  abbot 

I * Hie  Atiliey  of  M>loj;doji  (At>lmtis  i >p]>lilnm)was  founded 
I alsmt  on.  67 l»y  Ilcanc,  nephew  to  risjci.  the  V urn <y  i.f 
I the  Western  Mix  mis.  The  uiT.nks  forsook  It  111  Ihe  tinj  f 
1 Alfred,  for  fear  ( the  1'unes  ; tint  in  a.h.  '.‘Vi  it  was  re-hri  t 


not  come  to  Cumnor  for  devotion,  but  to 
make  thcmsulve*  jolly  too.  They  had  a 
natural  predilection  for  a healthy  place  to 
which  tiny  could  repair  for  cluing*  of  air, 
and  if  that  place  was  a park,  and  that  park 
happ#ued  to  be  stocked  with  deer,  and  it 
happened  to  be  the  right  time  of  year  for 
venison,  we  may  be  quite  sure  tbit  a savoury 

• Hi-  will  wiva  proved  April  Cl,  1 ■■  1 ,1.  in  w’.i.  li  ho  r r ayed 


hy  hnu;  Kdred  amt  Klny  K/Iipir,  ami  umler  tlio  ■ ire  of  that  Ills  Knie*  ini„-ht  rest  in  the  chanr*  1 fi’umm-rl  nt  a. 
Kthelwold,  l ho  MiUit.  The  Kiii£  of  the  Western  Savii',  ill'  arm*,  i i r i >ai  1 n i k those  id  hi*  nn  iri'tcry,  "oe'ir  in  tlio 
Ond walla,  gave  twenty  hides  of  find  to  the  Ahticy,  and  of  liar  him  MSS  No.  U3  >.  art  ah  Tiny  an.  included  in  the 


these  a |s*rtion  lay  in  Cumnor,  or  Comeuore. 


\til>ey  seal,  whieli  is  cirgTurv*!  in  i'a^-d  de  s Moiia-Ucon. 
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meat  dinner  was  constantly  served  tip  to  the 
abbot,  at  all  events  as  often  as  lie  visited 
Cumnor. 

In  1540,  the  King,  by  letters  patent,  granted 
the  lordship,  manor,  and  tithes  of  Cumnor  to 
George  Owen  and  John  Bridges,  with  all  their 
lights  and  appurtenances,  including  the  capital 
messuage  called  Cumnor  Place,  and  the  close 
adjoining  called  Cumnor  Park.  In  succession 
of  time,  the  pioperty  passed  by  various  grants 
and  purchases  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
Bertie,  now  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Abing- 
don, to  whom,  I believe,  nearly  all  the  palish 
belongs. 

About  the  year  1811,  the  old  hall  became 
tottering  and  untenantable,  and,  being  found 
to  be  hopelessly  unsafe,  it  was  pulled  down  by 
the  orders  of  the  late  Earl.  There  is  a sketch 
of  the  venerable  structure  as  it  was  just  pre- 
vious to  its  demolition,  in  Lyson’s  “Berkshire.’’ 
The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  north  side, 
facing  the  southern  wall  of  the  parish  church. 

A long  gallery  occupied  the  middle  story  of 
that  front  of  the  building.  The  painted  glass 
from  the  ancient  windows,  and  the  old  entrance 
gateway,  are  still  preserved  by  the  Earl  of 
Abingdon  at  Wytham. 

The  “ Bear  and  Bagged  Stall’,”  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  no  doubt  occupies  the 
site  of  what  was  an  inn  or  hostelry  as  early  as 
the  reign  of*  Elizabeth.  It  is  a low  thatched 
cottage,  snug  and  neat,  but  quite  a village  inn, 
and  nothing  more  ; and  when  we  visited  it  in 
184 — , was  kept,  not  by  a “ Gosling,”  but  by 
a certain  old  Mr.  Capel,  a perfect  incarnation 
of  good- nature  and  a good  specimen  of  Berk- 
shire health  and  strength.  The  walls  of  the 
little  inn  were  not  built  yesterday,  as  you 
can  see  by  looking  down  to  the  grating  of  the 
cellarage,  under  a deep  and  rudely  arched 
window  of  pre-reformation  date.  The  road 
in  front  of  the  “Bear”  is  hollowed  out  in 
the  chalk,  and  the  inn  consequently  stands  on 
an  eminence.  Opposite,  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  road,  you  see  from  Giles  Gosling’s  door- 
step the  ascending  ground  of  the  picturesque 
churchyard,  and  the  venerable  pile  of  the 
parish  church,  an  edilice  dating  from  the  four-  ; 
teenth  or  fifteenth  century,  but  not  earlier. 
Behind  the  church  are  the  long  lines  and  ridges 
of  green  turf,  which  meet  the  once  pleasant 
terraces  and  garden  embankments  of  the 
ancient  ball,  along  which  Amy  Bobsart  used 
doubtless  to  pace  on  summer  evenings  in  her 
loneliness. 

“ The  clustering  hovels  and  cottages  and 
small  farms  of  the  village  are  upon  the  di- 
verging road.  The  residences  in  the  centre 
of  the  place  are  mostly  clean-thatched  build- 
ings, of  considerable  age,  and  they  have  plots 


of  flower-garden  before  them,  adorned  with 
clematis  and  huge  hollyhock  and  with  slender 
siveet  willows  and  sweet-williams,  the  Very 
pride  of  all.  There  is  a graceful  diversity  ; 
some  patronise  a lignum  vitas,  some  a fruitful 
juniper  : and  jasmins  and  passion-flowers  alter- 
nate with  less  presumptive  verdure,  in  the 
rear  of  gorgeous  rose  trees  and  the  proud 
sceptres  of  blushing  dahlias.  The  burial- 
ground  is  open  to  the  north  and  east,  where 
it  is  partially  skirted  by  a few  light  whispering 
trees.  The  style  of  the  ancient  cross  remains 
amongst  the  mossy  tombstones.  There  are 
many  pleasing  epitaphs  carven  upon  the  grave- 
stones, and  upon  the  flat  wooden  rails  which 
are  stretched  across  the  soft  green  turf.  There 
is  a remembrance  of  ‘ John  East — a very  skil- 
ful shepherd,  who  lived  in  the  service  of  one 
family  upwards  of  sixty  years.’”  Honour  to 
his  fidelity  ! 

The  church,  when  you  approach  it  nearer, 
strikes  you  as  handsome  and  imposing,  in  spite  v 
of  its  architectural  diversities.  Taking  into 
our  reckoning  the  northern  porch,  which  occu- 
pies a more  central  position  than  usual,  it  is 
cruciform.  The  porch  leads  into  the  north  aisle, 
at  the  east  end  of  which  is  what  was  once  a 
small  chapel.  Between  the  porch  and  the 
tower,  the  north  wall  is  pierced  with  a window, 
on  the  quatrefoil  tracery  of  which  you  see  a 
portion  of  painted  glass,  representing  a lady  at 
her  devotions  in  the  costume  of  the  10th 
century,  with  an  inscription  scarcely  legible. 
The  aisle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  mas- 
sive round  pillars  supporting  three  solid  and 
bold  arches  of  masonry.  Near  the  west  end 
of  the  north  aisle  is  a curious  old  Bible,  bound 
in  wood — boards,  indeed,  and  no  mistake — 
and  iron  ; it  is  fastened  to  the  desk  board  of 
a pew  by  a strong  iron  chain,  and  it  has  some 
names,  which  we  did  not  transcribe,  upon  its 
sombre  covers.  It  was  printed  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  contains  by  way  of  pre- 
face, a history  of  the  preceding  translations  of 
Scripture.  It  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  Bibles 
which  were  ordered  by  the  Beformers  to  be 
placed  in  all  our  parish  churches  at  the  time  of 
our  renunciation  of  Popery.  The  western 
gallery  is  as  ugly  and  unsightly  as — such 
structures  usually  are,  and  the  font  is  heavy 
and  uninteresting.  The  chancel  i3  lighted  by 
some  narrow  side  windows,  and  by  an  eastern 
lanced  window  of  three  lights,  surmounted  by 
an  equal  number  of  quatrefoils.  On  the  floor 
of  the  chancel  there  are  several  monuments, 
and  within  the  communion  rails  we  see  brasses 
to  Edyth  and  Katherine  Staverton,  relations 
— it  is  said — of  Anthony  Forster’s  wife.  His 
own  tomb  is  on  the  north  sale  of  the  chancel 
— a monument  of  grey  marble,  surmounted 
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by  a canupy  of  the  same,  and  flanked  by  two 
pillars. 

On  this  baf'k  of  tin;  tomb  and  uijder  tin*  embattled 
canopy  u poii  brass  are  engraved  a man  in  armour  and 
his  Wife,  in  the  habit  of  the  timed,  1-oth  knrelini:  la-fore 
a falddtool,  with  figured  of  thn-e  children  kneeling  be 
hind  their  mother.  The  insri iption  under  the  aimed 
figure  runs  thus  : — 

3u tuning  .ifurstn  gmmi  gcnrinsa  ptopago, 
(fuimirr.tr  tJomt’tiutf.  Uatrltn  trusts  crnt : 
Clrntigrr,  «rmtcjrrn  pro gnu tad  jj.it i r llicnitici, 
(Siui  qunittiam  Ipblrtljar  .-S-aUquriistt.  rrat. 
CTtiaftint'  rr  is'lo  fluvrnml  striumatr  nnti. 

C*y  t •> t n Mntomus’  dtrttflmatr  qiwlfiuf  ciat : 
fErntr  sagar.  ammo  prnrrrllmd,  corpora 
pmuiptus’, 

(flnqtnn  btihie’,  nrr  tjtsrrtus  rr.it. 

£r.  f.itfts  p n b 1 1 .1  s.’  ftitl,  tit  srrnuutr  bcnudtad, 
i;t  bttllu  gralutas’,  rrligiotir  fitted. 

In  patrtam  pirlad,  in  rgrttod  grata  1)0111111.15’ 
SUrflittiit  rdtqtud  annum  rrantu  bunts’, 
jetr  quart  ruurt.i  tanttit,  r.ipttit  non  own  in 
Irtljum, 

x’fti  qttar  mord  r.iputl,  bib  fan  f.inu  trctrit. 

i Underneath  the  figure  of  his  lady  are  these  lines  in  old 
character  : — 

51niia  Hitnonra  iLililliams  ftiil  or  I a p.irrnfr, 
C'badit  111  cr  t Its’  nrmigrr  tllr  s’ttid. 

= r'n  minor  luiirfr.itrr  prardtauti  Inutir  B.lronif 
tTbamrusid  biQitt!  gloria  uugu.i  soli. 

I 3rmtqrr  rrgo  g.v.rr  Continue  srO  abuiuufud 
fin  liar  : 

Clara  rial  jjrid  mrritid  rlartnr  Shinn  dat'd. 
Casta  biro,  oltiljinsa  Dri,  bilrrta  propitiqitio’, 
x'tupr  brain  s'atid,  prole  brata  satis', 
ji-lala  j$flniinisf  uictJnqwr  artatr,  Itobrrti, 

Ct  brnitim  ibrnriri  iiobilis  ilia  parrns’, 
(Lintll)ia,  $?rnrIopr  tuniulo  rlatibtiiitur  in  is  to. 
Sliina  drti  Ijior  tuniulo  do  la  s’rpulta  jar.t. 

Tin*  first  of  these  epitaphs  describes  the  pedigree,  the 
intellect,  eloquence,  piety,  activity,  patriotism,  and 
benevolence  of  Master  Anthony.  The  second  in  olf- 

I halid  style  lands  the  gentility,  chastity,  devotion,  nnJ 
kimlliiiess  of  liia  dame.  Thesis  following  lines  are 
written  beneath  the  I regoing  in  praise  of  Forster  him 
jelf : — 

Srgtrtar  rrsonad  ct Iliar.tr  prarlntbrtr  rljortJad 
flobit  rt  $(itti«  court  rpttts's'r  Iota, 
tf»aubrbal  terror  truirad  brftgrrr  plaiitad, 

(ft  limn  pitlcjjr« ^ ronstrunr  arte  Tnimos, 
£nmpodita  bartad  lingua  forntarr  loqttrlad 
Qortus,  rt  rbocla  srribrrr  ntulla  ttuut:. 

Hi  lid  Ktiglished  iii  Anhmole  : — 

Skill’d  in  the  softest  notes  the  muses  sing, 

(V  on  the  harp  to  touch  the  sounding  strnsr  J 
Pleas'd  with  the  florist's  tender-nursing  care. 

Or  architect,  stupendous  piles  to  rear. 

Read  in  the  tongues  the  ancient  sages  taught. 

And  learned  works  confess  how  well  lie  wrote 

How  Midi  falsehood  cattle  to  be  engraved  upon 
its  tomb,  wo  must  leave  to  antiquaries  to 
liscover,  contented  to  ask  whether  the  pos- 
•ession  of  such  rare  qualities,  if  true,  counter- 


balance  tho  sin  of  murder  at  t-ho  bar  of  Divitwu 
justice. 

The  carvings  on  the  tall  hi  ids  of  the  seats 
in  the  church  are  very  curious,  and  vnri  d 
in  th*  ir  grotesque  dr-ugns,  including  angels, 
and  toads,  and  hniimii  ln  ads  ; while  two  rt-- 
markable  faces  o.f  a bruad  oaken  e-cntcheoi . , 
riling  laterally  from  the  seats,  display  th- 
iii*tSruni*iits  of  the  passion  of  run  Ixird,  in- 
clttding  the  seamless  robes,  the  reed  and 
sponge,  the  1 nice,  the  dice,  tin-  scourge,  the 
pillar,  the  lantern  of  Judas,  the  cock  which 
crew  in  rebuke  of  IVter,  tbc. 

The  chancel  contains  a 1’i-cina  of  no  very 
marked  design,  and  the  nave  lias  several  mural 
tablets  in  commemoration  of  sundry  village 
worthies,  including  “ Norris  Hudson,  Ship- 
wright and  Mariner,  and  one  of  Anson’s  crew 
in  the  squijlron  of  17  11.”  The  rest  of  the 
church  does  not  call  for  any  particular 
remark. 

We  loitered  around  the  scanty  ruins  which 
still  mark  the  site  of  o’  Ciimnor  Place,  and 
from  the  western  wall  of  the  peaceful  cemetery 
where 

‘‘  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  steep," 

we  looked  down  on  the  dykes  and  t -nr  aces  which 
are  stdl  visible  in  tho  forlorn  garden  grounds, 
and  the  trees  which  remain  as  representatives 
of  the  once  goodly  park  and  pleasuiincl.  The 
titled  miscreant,  garbed  in  court  attire,  seemed 
ready  to  start  from  every  sheltering  nook  of  the 
classic  ground  <>n  which  wo  trod — Anthony 
Forster,  not  tho  villain  uf  Sir  Waltf-r,  hut  the 
accomplished  gentleman  on  whom  the  marble 
waxed  so  eloquent,  lying  like  a vulgar  tomb- 
stone, as  indeed  it  was.  We  seemed  t i see 
again  Tresili  in  loitering  about  in  masquerading 
dress,  and  to  hear  the  hoarse  blu«t  r and 
angry  repartees  of  Mike  Eambonnie,  blended 
with  the  sage  rebukes  of  court  - u-,  Giles 
Gosling  of  the  “ Bear.”  Rut  >ur  daydreams 
were  soon  broken  ; our  eve  tv -led  on  peaceful 
and  pretty  cottages,  ninnist  ,k>  ably  < f the 
nineteenth  century,  ami  ln-louging  to  tlie  tlny- 
l.ibourers  on  the  earl’s  estate,  wish  tin  ir  com- 
fortable, cosy,  thatched  roof ; an  1 houey-nckled 
porches,  with  rosy  faced  ch’ldren  pteying  in  tho 
garden  before  them.  So  bidding  nnr  adieu  to 
the  sexton  who  had  shown  us  over  the  church, 
and  to  mine  host,  of  the  “ Bear  and  Ragged 
Stall.”  we  bent  our  steps  home  to  St  Au-ten’s 
m time  to  see  the  beams  < f the  settii  g '•mi 
1 i gl* t up  tile  dome  of  the  R.ldcli.Te,  the  p;re 
of  St.  Marv’s,  and  the  many  towers  and  tur- 
rets of  Oxford  which  stand  out  so  clear  and 
sharp  against  the  evening  sky  across  the  gtcen 
and  grassy  meadows  that  lie  bi  fore  us  and 
, around  us.  As  we  journeyed  homewards,  we 
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talked  over  the  sad  tale  of  Amy  Robsart,  ' 
which  uiy  friend  Grey  repeated  to  me  at 
length,  having  thievishly  bor/owed  the  greater 
part  of  his  story,  as  1 afterwards  discovered, 
from  Messrs.  Palmer  and  A.  Crowqu  ill’s 
“ Wanderings  of  a Pen  and  Pencil.”  The 
story  ran  as  fellows: — 

Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was 
one  of  the  gallants  and  favourites  of  the 
“ Virgin  ” Queen  Elizabeth.  Of  him  it  has 
been  said,  with  truth,  that  he  was  “ too  mean 
to  be  noble,  too  vain  to  be  truly  great.”  But 
he  was  worse  than  this  ; he  had  a bad  heart, 
and  boundless  were  the  aims  of  his  ambition. 
His  poisonings  and  his  treacheries  were  the 
common  talk  of  the  age.  He  had  all  the  minor 
vices  blended  together  in  equal  proportions, 
and  none  of  the  higher  failings  of  man’s  na- 
ture— so  to  speak.  In  addition  to  all,  he  was 
an  accomplished  hypocrite,  and  in  voice,  and 
outward  manner  and  demeanour  played  the 
Puritan  to  perfection,  and  was  deemed  by  the 
fools  and  knaves  of  that  way  of  thinking,  a 
perfect  master  of  sanctity.  This  man  had 
proposed  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  possibly 
less  out  of  love  for  herself  than  in  order  to 
test  his  devotion  to  her  harsh  and  cruel  rela- 
tive, for  had  not  Elizabeth  herself  listened  to 
his  protestations  of  affection,  and  loved  him — 
so  far  as  she  was  capable  of  love,  until  she 
found  out  that  he  was  a greater  hypocrite  than 
herself  ? 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1 56 0,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL,  there  was  great  feasting  at  court, 
for  Sir  Robert  Dudley  (the  Earl  of  Leicester) 
was  then  espoused  to  Amy,  the  young  and 
beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart,  at  the 
mansion  of  Sheen  in  Surrey,  where  the  young 
king  himself  graced  the  nuptials  with  his  pre- 
sence. The  bride  herself,  though  untitled, 
was  of  good  family  and  a considerable  heiress, 
being  descended  from  a noble  Norfolk  house  : 
of  her  ancestors  by  the  father’s  side,  one  had 
been  a peer  of  the  realm  under  Henry  V.,  and 
two  of  them  wore  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  garter 
in  the  reign  of  that  king  and  his  son. 

Ten  years  roll  on,  and  England  has  two 
young  queens,  both  fair  and  fond  of  gaiety, 
and  husbandless — the  one  a maid,  the  other 
a widow  scarcely  out  of  her  teens.  As  he 
thought  upon  their  royal  attractions,  the  fair 
and  good  young  wife  whom  the  church  had  given 
to  him  became  a more  and  more  inconvenient 
millstone  round  his  neck,  and  proportionately 
loathsome  to  his  fastidious  taste  ; and  as  he 
looked  less  and  less  upon  her  pure  face,  and 
more  upon  his  bold  scheme  of  place  and  power, 
the  more  he  desired  to  be  well  rid  of  her.  The 
rest  of  the  tale  is  soon  told,  and  we  will  tell  it 
in  the  words  of  “Alfred  Crowquill  ” : — i 


One  Sir  Richard  Varney,  a lacquey,  of  base  origin, 
was  near  to  him, —a  creature  in  his  daily  retinue,  and 
counselled  to  his  own  fancy  by  this  varlet,  he  medi- 
tated Amies  destruction,  imagining  that  a speedy  par- 
ticipation in  the  regal  dignity  would  prove  a sufficient 
placebo  for  the  intermitting  spasms  of  an  uneasy  con- 
science. Anthony  Forster,  a gentleman  of  repute 
w hom  lie  had  served  in  his  need  with  sundry  plump 
offices,  resided  then  at  Cum  nor  I’lacc.  With  bland 
persuasions,  and  his  adopted  Puritanical  face,  he  first 
persuaded  his  poor  tender  lady  wife,  who  grew  deadly 
faint  with  incieasing  negligences,  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence for  a while  at  that  healthful  mansion.  She 
went,  in  obedience  to  him,  and  the  net  was  around 
her,  nearer  and  more  dangerously  day  after  day. 
There  are  some  letters  extant,  wh'eb  have  been 
wickedly  rehearsed,  as  indicating  her  homely  mind, 
and  her  distance  in  mental  qualifications  from  her 
courtly  husband  ; and,  forsooth,  they  refer  to  her 
notes  transmitted  to  Leicester,  concerning  “her 
fleeces,”  her  “farming  items,”  and  other  such  ma- 
tronly simplicities.  Who  is  so  far  removed  from  skill 
of  human  hearts,  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  despised 
sweetheart  of  other  days  was  striving  to  recill  her 
truant  lord  to  domestic  scenes,  and  to  display  her 
anxiety  fir  his  interest,  manifested  even  in  the  small 
things  of  his  estate  and  revenue  '?  But  be  as  it  will, 
her  doom  was  near.  First,  these  forward  agents  of 
patronised  villany  tried  to  poison  her;  but  Doctor 
Bayly  of  Oxford,  who  was  called  in  to  give  aid  to  the 
exertion,  refused  to  co-operate,  and  he  was  dismissed 
with  cuntninely  and  much  opprobrium.  Her  melan- 
choly increased,  every  face  was  turned  from  her,  and 
disease  was  engendered  iu  her  wearied  frame. 

Like  the  sad  woman  in  Tennyson’s  poem  of 
“ Mariana,” 

“ Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even  ; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried  ; 

She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 

Either  at  morn  or  eventide. 

After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 

She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by, 

And  glanced  athwart  the  glo  lining  flats. 

She  only  said,  ‘ The  night  is  dreary, 

He  coineth  not,’  she  said  ; 

She  said,  ‘ .1  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I would  that  I wore  dead  !’  ” 

“Alfred  Crowquill”  continues  : — 

On  the  Sth  day  of  September,  1560,  they  persuaded 
the  timid  Lady  Leicester  to  change  her  sleeping  apart- 
ment, for  one  of  better  convenience  ou  their  own  ac- 
count, the  canopy  of  her  bed  lying  near  to  a postern 
door  opening  from  the  wall.  The  servants  were  all 
commanded  olf  upon  various  embassies  to  Abingdon, 
a town  some  few  miles  distant.  Indeed,  it  was  market- 
day  at  Abingdon,  and  the  day  was  as  fair  as  if  none 
but  angels  lived  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  good  and  un- 
fortunate people  were  protected  by  the  smile  of  a 
wondrous  Providence.  At  the  evening  hour  it  was 
her  custom,  oppressed  by  languor  and  mental  pain,  to 
retire  for  rest  to  her  chamber  ; and  on  this  occasion, 
also,  she  lay  down  once  fin:  all  to  her  portion  of  slum- 
ber. Sir  Richard  Varney  and  a brutal  serving  man, 
(and  Master  Anthony  Forster,  it  is  narrated)  entered 
upon  tiptoe  by  the  secret  way,  and  like  hideous  devils, 
as  they  were,  they  grasped  her  slender  ivory  throat, 
and  strangled  her ! 

It  appears  that  Lady  Dudley’s  Chamber,  as 
it  was  ever  afterwards  called,  stood  above  the 
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room  which  lay  beyond  “ the  gr<  it  hall,’’  .it 
the  top  of  a flight  of  stone  step*,  ;it  the  end 
of  the  northern  gallery,  which  |«il  down  into 
the  quadrangle,  and  to  llie  same  hall  which 
was  at  right  angles  to  the  1 irge  gallery.  At 
the  foot  of  these  steps  they  threw  down  Amy’s 
hapless  body,  pretending  that  she  had  bei  n 
accidentally  killed  by  a fall  from  above.  It  is 
said  that  though  her  body  w is  mangled,  and 
her  neck  livid,  there  was  no  blood  or  wound 
visible  on  her  head  ; and  that  her  domesties, 
on  returning  from  Abingdon,  strongly  sus- 
pected foul  play.  Amy's  father,  too,  per- 
suaded of  the  worst,  procured  the  di-inter- 
ment of  his  daughter's  body,  and  the  appoint- 
in' nt  of  an  impiest  before  the  coroner.  Bui 
whom  earls  and  court  favourites  are  playing  for 
a high  stake,  gold  is  too  often  able  to  suppress 
truth  ; and,  mt  open  verdict  having  been  re- 
turned, her  body  was  reinterred  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Oxford,  with  such  decent  pomp  as 
Leicester  thought  it  desirable  to  bestow  on  her, 
in  ordi  r to  prove  to  the  world  the  depth  of 
his  a flection  for  her.  But  justice,  or  rather 
vengeance,  followed  the  mi-creants  by  whose 
hands  the  Mack  deed  was  done. 

The  base  wretch  who  strangled  her  was 
soon  afii  r imprisoned  for  a felony  upon  the 
borders  of  Wales,  an  1 desiring  to  unburden 
bis  conscience  of  the  murder,  lie  was  ma  le 
away  with  privately  in  his  dungeon.  Varney, 
according  to  authentic  information,  died  soou 
afterw  ards  in  London,  blaspheming  Cod  upon 
his  death-bed,  and  declaring  that  he  w as  ripped 
into  fragments  by  devils  from  hell  ! and  when 
Bald  Butler’s  wife,  who  was  related  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  approached  her 
dying  hour,  she  made  a confessiou  of  the  en- 
tire villauy. 

The  death  of  the  luckless  Amy  Itobsart 
happened  about  two  years  after  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  Leicester  then 
lost  no  time  in  marrying  privately*  not  either 
of  the  royal  fair  ones,  lint  the  youthful  widow 
of  Lord  ShelTieiil,  formerly  the  Lady  Douglas 
Howard,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Howard, 
the  Queen’s  uncle.  This  second  lady  he  tried 
hard  to  get  rid  of  by  poison,  but  tile  potions 
or  drugs  that  lie  administered  were  successful 
\ only  far  as  to  make  her  <m  invalid  tor  many 
months,  mid  to  rob  her,  it  is  said,  of  her 
luxuriant  tresses  .and  of  the  nails  of  her  li  uids 
and  foot.  Leicester  afterwards  espoused,  as 
a third  wife,  the  Lady  Essex,  a martiage 
which  was  grievously  offensive  to  his  royal 
mistress.  The  story  goes — and  one  cannot 
help  hoping  that  it  may  be  true — that  at 
length  lie  was  himself  poisoned  by  a draught 
administered  under  a mistake  by  his  wife  at 
) Cornbury  Lodge,  on  the  borders  of  Woodstock 
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Forest,  or,  accoiding  to  another  account,  at 
Kenilworth,  in  lfi.SS. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  K>uU- 
• earth,  Sir  Valter  Scott,  happening  tu  beat 
Oxford,  pail  a visit  to  Cumnor — wlwre the 
was  well  remembered  at  tin:  time  when  wo 
last  lunched  at  the  Bear  and  Digged  Stall, 
— and,  with  his  accustomed  sagacity,  obt  lined 
from  tlie  monuments  in  the  church  an  l church- 
yard tho  names  of  Tony  Forster  and  Mike 
L imhourne. 

“ 1 he  mi  cm  of  the  novel,'  says  the  author 
we  hive  already  quoted,  “is  most  evident,  in 
till  character  of  Forster,  which  is  a pure  m- 
veiiti  m,  1 1 say  the  best  of  it  ; and  Amie, 
having  deceased  so  early  in  the  reign  of  I'iizi- 
both,  must  be  necessarily  released  from  parti- 
cipation hi  those  ch  ipters  of  the  book  which 
refer  to  Kenilworth.  It  was  Lady  Shclliel  1 
he  attempted  to  poison  upon  the  Queen's  visit 
to  the  Castle,  because,  as  Miss  Stuckland  ob- 
serves, in  a note  to  her  ‘ Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England,’ — •*  he  had  then  f dlen  in  love  with 
Lettice  Knollys,  tho  cousin  of  the  Qtuvn, 
and  then  wife  to  Walter  Devereux,  the  Karl 
of  Essex,  and  mother  of  that  Earl  afterwards 
a minion  of  the  Queen’s.’  The  two  women 
were  called  his  ‘ old  ami  new  testaments,’ 
perhaps  because  lie  bad  sivoni  to  both  of  them. 
This  second  wife  was  afterwards  married  to 
Sir  Edward  Stafford.  Forster,  who  hail  been 
a cheerful!  hospitable,  op  m-hearte  1 gentle  map, 
before  ho  participated  in  this  dea  liy  crime, 
grew  sickly,  reserved,  .and  melancholy,  an  l 
very  soon  afterwards  he  drooped  into  ihe 
grave.  About  this  time,  and  oven  until  tho 
destruction  of  tho  tenement,  ghosts  were  fre- 
quent at  Cumnor  Flace  ; and  often,  they  say, 
tho  spectre  of  poor  Amie  Leicester,  attired 
in  courtly  apparel,  pearls  and  brocade,  was 
seen  to  linger  in  faint  beautiful  coloured  light 
upon  tho  groat  stairs  at  nightfall.  The  place 
was  abhorred,  even  until  it  was  forsaken.’’ 

It  would  make  the  stoutest  hearted  of 
visitors  sad,  even  at  tins  di*»tuice  of  time,  it 
we  could  hear  all  the  grievous  things  that 
were  whispered  around,  and  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  wlnui  the  death-knell  was  tolled  for 
“ Master  Tony,  ’ in  tho  gray  church  tower, 
and  his  bo  ly  was  borne  with  plumes  and 
staves,  and  men  in  sable  army,  from  that 
small  narrow  arch  which  still  is  to  bo  seen  in 
the  ivy-clad  wall,  and  was  consigned  to  its 
grave,  deeply  scooped  in  the  chancel  lloor. 
Surely,  we  thought,  however,  as  we  wandered 
slowly  down  the  village,  his  spirit  will  not 
wander  hero,  either  by  tho  summer  twilight 
or  by  tho  pale  cold  moon  of  December,  for 
purity  and  vice  are  kept  at  further  distance 
beyond  the  grave  than  here  ; and  therefore,  as 
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Amy  Robsart  is  scon  from  time  to  timo  to  taunt 
' the  grassy  slopes  which  adjoin  what  once  was 
her  home,  the  peasants  of  Cumnor  need  have 
no  fear  or  dread  of  nocturnal  visits  from  either 
the  principal,  though  lordly,  villain,  or  his 
scarcely  less  villauous  agent,  Mr.  Anthony 
Forster.  Ralph  he  Feveretl. 

WHY  £ NEVER  MARRIED. 

A bachelor  ! An  old  bachelor ! Yes, 
that’s  what  I am,  and  what  I intend  to  remain  ! 
With  a pitying  eye  I regard  those  of  my  sex 
who  have  been  ensnared  into  matrimony  ; 
there’s  no  help  for  a man  after  he  has  once 
put  the  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  creature  who 
has  beguiled  him  into  bestowing  upon  her  his 
name  and  worldly  goods — the  last  item  of 
great  consequenco  in  her  estimation,  doubtless. 
There’s  no  escape  for  him  then  ; the  only  thing 
he  can  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  his  bargain, 
and  try  to  hide  from  every  one  the  mistake 
he  has  made. 

Talk  of  domestic  happiness — mutual  love 
and  confidence — one  heart,  one  mind,  one 
will — Bah  ! ’Tis  all  gammon  and  moonshine ! 
I don’t  believe  in  anything  of  the  kind  now — 
I did  once — more  fool  I — I took  everything 
for  granted,  once — I’d  no  idea  there  was  such 
a thing  as  deceit  in  the  world.  I thought 
folks  said  what  they  meant,  and  that  they 
were  what  they  seemed  to  be.  Regular  case 
of  “ A young  man  from  the  country,”  you  see. 
Didn’t  know  that  appearances  were  deceitful, 
i Thought  all  that  glittered  was  gold — never 
imagined  there  could  be  such  a thing  as  spu- 
rious coin.  Fancied  all  women  angels,  and 
models  of  artlessness,  beauty,  innocence,  sim- 
plicity, and  truthfulness  ; and,  in  consequence 
of  this  miserable  delusion,  I was  on  the  brink 
of  being  taken  in  and  done  for,  as  completely 
as  if  I’d  walked  into  the  sea.  A narrow  es- 
cape I had.  A cold  shudder  goes  through 
me  when  I think  about  it,  and  if  the  mere 
thought  of  what  nearly  happened  is  so  dread- 
ful, what  would  the  reality  itself  have  been  ? 
Ugh  ! What,  indeed  1 Imagination  fails  mo 
here. 

***** 

Well,  perhaps  you’d  like  to  hear  all  about 
that  narrow  escape  of  mine ; therefore,  although 
it  is  not  particularly  pleasant  to  be  laughed 
at,  I’ll  make  a martyr  of  myself  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind  in  general,  and  give  you  a page 
or  two  from  the  book  of  my  past  life,  as  the 
novelists  say. 

Old-fashioned  folks  my  parents  wore  ; but 
honourable,  open-hearted,  and  sincere — rare 
qualities  now-a-days — more’s  the  pity.  I was 
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an  only  child  ; indulged  and  petted,  and  ido- 
lised to  the  uttermost,  as  an  only  child  gene- 
rally is.  I never  went  to  school,  but  was 
brought  up  at  home — first  by  governesses, 
then  by  tutors. 

The  family  homestead  was  in  the  north  of 

D shire,  situation  beautiful,  but  lonely — 

our  nearest  neighbours  lived  two  miles  away  ; 

society  in  the  north  of  D shire  was  very 

limited,  like  some  of  the  library  companies. 

My  progenitors  rolled  in  riches,  as  the  say- 
ing is.  Of  course,  under  those  circumstances, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  earn  my 
living.  I was  averse  to  study  ; and,  as  my 
will  was  law,  my  education  was  not  of  the 
most  brilliant  kind,  in  spite  of  my  numerous 
preceptors.  I preferred  rambling  about  out 
of  doors  to  strict  attention  to  my  studies  in- 
doors. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  I was  totally  ignorant 
of  fashion  ; its  customs  and  requirements,  as 
well  as  its  arts  and  deceits,  were  a sealed  book 
to  me  ; my  ideas  were  extremely  vague  on 
all  subjects,  except  those  closely  connected 
with  home. 

People  say  “ Ignorance  is  bliss,”  but  there 
is  no  rule  without  an  exception.  The  conse- 
quences of  my  ignorance  would  have  been  any- 
thing but  bliss  if  it  had  not  been  for 

But  I must  not  anticipate. 

My  twenty-first  birthday  arrived — I was  a 
man  ! A very  handsome  fellow,  my  friends 
said.  I’ll  describe  my  personal  appearance, 
and  then  you  can  judge  for  yourself,  reader, 
whether  they  spoke  the  truth  or  not. 

Six  feet  one  I stood  in  my  stockings  ; well- 
made  figure,  curly  brown  hair,  ditto  whiskers, 
brown  eyes,  white  forehead,  white  teeth. 
Sweet  smile  (so  my  mother  said),  musical 
voice  (so  my  aunt  said),  uncommon  good  abi- 
lities, but  rather  idle  (so  said  my  tutors  and  , 
governesses).  Add  to  these  characteristics, 
a well-filled  purse,  a bran  new  portmanteau, 
a large  trunk  in  a lady-like  wrapper,  a new 
suit  of  clothes,  a shining  beaver-hat,  an  um- 
brella of  large  dimensions,  and  you  will  have 
formed  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  your  hum- 
ble servant,  as,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  j 
he  left  his  home  alone,  in  order  to  pay  a visit 
to  his  aunt  and  uncle,  who  resided  at  the 
fashionable  watering-place,  Gayton  by  name. 
***** 

“ Adolphus,  my  boy,  are  you  suddenly 
turned  into  stone  ? I have  been  watching 
you  for  some  time,  and  you  haven’t  moved  an 
inch  ! Who  is  it  that  you  are  staring  at  so 
intently  ? ” 

Thus  said  my  cousin  Richard  (generally 
called  Dick),  and  his  speech  was  accompanied 
by  a hearty  slap  on  the  back — indicative  of 
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Ijoocl  will,  dmibtloBS — but  unpleasant,  never 
.heless. 

j I hail  been  at  Gay  ton  about  a week,  had 
mcu  present  at  several  dinner  parties  ; on 
vlneli  occasion  I had  felt  (and  I dare  say, 
voked ) uncommonly  foolish  ; for,  as  before 
•tated,  1 w;is  not  accustomed  to  society. 

However,  I enjoyed  myself  extremely  on 
lie  whole,  in  spue  of  numerous  mistake*, 
irising  partly  from  ignorance  and  pusly  from 
lervousuess  ; every  one  was  so  attentive  to  me, 
particularly  the  ladies,  of  whom  1 stood  in  the 
; reft  test  awe — at  fust,  blushing  continually 
vhen  addressed  by  them,  and  returning  iho 
hortest  possible  answers  to  their  questions  ami 
emaii.s 

ft  tit,  nothing  daunted,  the  lovely  creatures 
ere  m«>st  persevering  in  their  endeavours  to 
mke  themselves  agreeable  to  me  ; till  at 
i*n  th  (although  by  no  means  conceited),  1 
ould  not  help  feeling  rather  c luted,  and  began 
o think  that  the  flattering  opinion  my  mother 

I ml  aunt  had  formed  of  me  long  ago,  must  bo 
correct  one. 

flow  could  l tel!,  poor  unsophisticated,  iu- 
Qcont  mortal  as  1 was,  that  it  was  not  owing 
o my  personal  attractions  that  I was  so  Hat- 
red and  caressed  ? 

Ilow  could  I tell  that  it  was  in  consequence 
f the  fact  being  known  that  1 was  tire  only 
3n  of  wealthy,  indulgent  parents,  that  I found 
> m inv  sweet  smiles,  languishing  looks,  ami 
eutle,  honeyed  words  ? 

Call  me  foolish  if  you  like.  I don't  deny 
1 v is  foolish  in  those  days,  most  deoi- 
tdly  foolish.  1 know  better  now.  I haven’t 
\ed  fifty  years  in  the  world  without  finding 
lit  some  of  its  manoeuvres  and  deceits.  Not 
The  old  bachelor  is  not  to  he  hoodwinked, 
Uhoiigh  the  i/oiiio/  one  was  easily  deceived. 
.xi>orience  teaches  us  all,  sooner  or  later  ; the 
roller  the  better,  I had  a pretty  good  les- 
m,  / had.  W ell,  well,  enough  of  that.  Noiv 
>r  the  hall,  where,  according  t > my  cousin’s 
leas,  I looked  as  if  1 were  suddenly  turned 
no  stone.  What  was  I staring  at  f he  asked, 
h,  what,  indeed  l Opposite  me  was  a lovely 
if!,  who  had  probably  numbered  about  twenty 
limners  ; her  waring  hair  was  of  a rich  golden 
lie,  two  long  curls  floated  over  her  alabaster 
loulders,  her  complexion  was  a most  charm- 
g mixture  of  roses  and  lilies,  her  teeth  were 
1 azzlingly  white,  her  waist  was  of  wasp-like 
imensions,  her  large  blue  eyes  sparkled  like 
! i.imomls  under  her  ivell-arched  eye-brows, 
wels  were  glittering  in  her  ears,  clou  is  of 
outing  white  lace  enveloped  her  fairy  figure. 

gazed  at  her  like  one  in  a trance  ; never 
eforo  hail  T beheld  such  beauty  ; 1 was 

uwitched,  fascinated,  enchanted  ; and  oil  ! 
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wonder  of  all  wonders,  hnppiuem  beyond  ex 
pression,  this  charming  cieatnre,  fiom  time  to 
time,  returned  my  ardent  gaze  with  shy,  yet 
not  displeased  looks  ! 

The  first  glance  of  those  beaming  eyes  canned 
all  indescribable  tin  ill  to  j«as  through  iny 
frame  ; the  second  caused  my  heal t to  flee 
away  and  seek  for  refuge  in  her  bosom  ! 

Dick’s  rough  salutation  roused  me.  1 started 
violently,  and  stared  vacantly  at  his  round, 
good  - 1*  m p* red  face. 

“ What's  tlio  matter  ?”  ho  said,  laughing; 
“ you're  not  ill,  me  you  ?” 

'•  111  / No — no,  I don’t  think  so.  1 feel 
rather  tpiecr,  but  I’m  not  ill.  Tell  me,  there’s 
a good  fellow,  who  is  she  ? Do  yon  know 
her  l ’’ 

“ Her  ! what  ‘ her  ’ do  yon  mean  ?”  asked 
Dick,  in  total  defiance  of  Lindloy  Murray  ; 
“ what  an  oddity  you  are,  Adolphus  ; who 
has  charmed  your  senses  away  / Which  is  fclio 
young  woman,  eh  ! 

Yuumj  u-offittn ! The  term  grated  upon 
my  nerves.  That  beautiful  houri  to  he  culled 
a ytMtvj  woman  in  that  careless  tone  ! It  was 
almost  more  than  I could  bear. 

“ Voting  woman  ! ” 1 repeated  indignantly  ; 
“ she’s  a perfect  angel  ! ” 

“ 1 don’t  doubt  it,”  replied  Dick,  laughing 
more  heartily,  or  heurtlctdg  than  before  ; 
“ women  are  always  angels,  are  they  not  l 
Oh,  yes  ! Bless  them  ! Be  obliging  enough 
to  point  out  tile  particular  angel  who  has  cap- 
tivated your  fancy.  I'll  intro  luce  you,  if  I 
know  her  ; whore  is  she  /” 

**  There,”  1 whispered  ; “she  is  now  walk- 
ing down  the  room  ; sho  has  the  most  beauti- 
ful hair  I ever  saw,  and  such  a complexion! 
Do  you  know  her,  Richard  ! Ob,  Richard, 
do  yon  know  her  ! ’’ 

He  glanced  in  the  direction  indicated  ; an 
extraordinary  expression  came  over  bus  faeo  ; 
half  sneer,  half  laugh. 

“ Know  her  / Rather,  just  a leeUe  ; yes, 
I know  her,”  wits  the  reply,  and,  to  my  in- 
tense annoyance,  ho  laughed  again. 

Wh  it  was  he  laughing  at  I 

lluhorto  I had  considered  my  cousin  an 
agreeable,  sensible  individual,  but  now  I 
thought  l ha  1 made  a mistake  ; it  was  most 
unkind  of  him  to  laugh  when  he  must  see  I 
was  in  earnest  ; it  was  too  had,  a great  deal 
too  bad  ! 

1 frowned  angrily,  and  exclaimed, 

“1  don’t  see  anything  to  laugh  at  ; if  y< Hi 
don’t  mean  to  introduce  me,  why  don’t  you 
say  so  at  once  1 ” 

“My  dear  fi  llow,  don’t  he  cross  ; I’ll  in- 
troduce you  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the 
world,  saiil  Dick,  briskly,  ‘'come  with  me; 
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her  name  is  Seraphina  Stubbles  ; euphonious 
that,  isn’t  it  ?” 

So  saying,  my  cousin  seized  me  by  the  arm, 
and  hurried  me  across  the  room,  and  without 
giving  me  time  to  collect  my  agitated  nerves, 
he  strode  towards  the  object  of  my  admiration, 
who  was  now  standing  by  the  side  of  an  elderly 
lady. 

“ Mrs.  Stubbles,  will  you  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce my  cousin  to  your  daughter  ? ” said 
Richard,  bowing  low. 

The  elderly  lady  smiled  blandly,  and  re- 
plied graciously, 

“My  darling  child  will  be  delighted  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  your  cousin.  Phina, 
love,  do  you  feel  equal  to  dancing  any  more  1 
She  is  so  dedicate  , she  is  very  fond  of  balls, 
but  she  is  not  able  to  dance  many  times,  poor 
little  thing.” 

This  last  remark  was  made  in  an  audible 
whisper,  and  was  accompanied  by  a heavy 
sigh,  and  a glance  full  of  tenderness  at  the 
lovely  Serapliina,  who  now  stood  smiling  bash- 
fully by  my  side.  My  introduction  to  her  took 
place  ; she  thought  she  could  dance  once  more, 
she  said,  as  her  mother  anxiously  cautioned  her 
not  to  tire  herself.  Oh  ! how  my  heart  beat 
as  she  placed  her  little  hand  on  my  arm  ! Oh  ! 
happiness  beyond  expression  when  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  pass  my  arm  round  her  tiny  waist, 
and  to  support  her  graceful  form  in  the  dance  ! 

For  some  time  I could  not  speak.  I was 
so  intoxicated  with  joy,  and  likewise  slightly 
out  of  bieatli  ; and  the  unusual  exercise  caused 
the  floor  of  the  room  to  feel  as  if  it  were  giving 
way  beneath  me.  Ere  long,  I led  my  partner 
to  a seat,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
her. 

My  infatuation  rapidly  increased  ; she  ap- 
peared to  grow  more  bewitching  every  mo- 
ment. Oh,  what  a sweet  smile  she  had  ! 
What  a lovely  complexion  ! So  pink  and 
white,  and  so  transparent  that  I could  trace 
the  delicate  blue  veins  beneath  1 

She  was  not  displeased  by  the  admiration 
which  ray  words  and  looks  expressed  ; on  the 
contrary,  her  coy  yet  encouraging  glances 
made  me  half  wild  with  joy.  I scarcely  quitted 
her  siJe  that  evening.  I led  her  down  to 
supper  ; mine  was  the  privileged  hand  which 
threw  a warm  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  aud 
which  assisted  her  into  the  carriage. 

“ Permit  me  to  call  on  you  to-morrow, 
Miss  Stubbles,’'  1 entreated,  as  I pressed  the 
fingers  which  rested  so  confidingly  in  mine  ; 
“ what  time  may  I see  you  ? ” 

One  moment  of  dreadful  suspense,  and  my 
agitated  heart  was  re-assured  by  the  words, 
“ I shall  be  at  home  at  half-past  three.” 
***** 


A small,  but  luxuriously-furnished  drawing- 
room with  rose-coloured  chairs  and  couches  ; 
rose-coloured  blinds,  half-drawn,  causing  a 
charmingly  subdued  light  ; mirrors  on  all 
sides  ; elegant  vases  filled  with  rare  exotics 
which  perfumed  the  atmosphere  , glittering 
chandeliers  : soft  Turkey  carpet  : such  was 
the  fairy-like  apartment  into  which  I was 
ushered  by  a page  the  next  afternoon. 

Reclining  on  a velvet  couch  in  a corner  of 
the  room  where  the  light  was  the  most  sub- 
dued, was  my  enchantress,  Seraphina  Stubbles, 
attired  in  a blue  muslin  dress  with  rich  trial-] 
mings  of  laco.  A tiny  pink  slipper  peeped 
from  beneath  the  multifarious  folds  of  her 
dress  ; her  hair  appeared  to  be  more  golden, 
more  wavy,  more  abundant  than  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  ; and  yet  more  transcendently 
beautiful  was  the  mixture  of  roses  and  lilie3 
which  bloomed  on  her  face. 

She  welcomed  me  with  a smile,  and  ex- 
tended her  white  hand,  adorned  with  glitter- 
ing jewels. 

“So  glad  to  see  you,”  she  murmured  ; “I 
scarcely  hoped  you  would  come,”  and  then 
she  cast  down  her  eyes  in  maidenly  confusion 
at  having  expressed  her  feelings  so  freely. 

“Mamma  will  not  be  able  to  see  you,  I 
fear,”  she  continued,  once  more  raising  her 
eyes  timidly  to  my  face  ; “ she  is  so  fatigued 
after  last  night’s  exertions  ; and  I do  not  feel 
quite  u^self  today  ; I am  not  strong,”  and 
she  heaved  a gentle  sigh. 

How  fragile,  how  delicate  she  looked,  as 
she  leaned  back  on  her  cushions,  and  played 
nervously  with  her  watch-chain.  A sudden 
pang  shot  through  my  heart  ; I had  heard 
that  very  pure  complexions  were  a sign  of 
weakness  ; could  it  be  possible  that  beauty, 
such  as  I now  beheld,  was  doomed  to  fade 
away  in  an  early  grave  ? 

The  thought  was  madness.  I shuddered 
* 

involuntarily. 

“Are  you  cold  ?”  inquired  the  lovely  Sera- 
phina, with  a look  of  interest  which  thrilled 
through  my  frame  : “ you  have  not  a delicate 
constitution,  I trust  ? ” 

“ No.  Oh,  no.  I am  very  strong.  I am 

not  cold  ; but,  but  you  see,  I was  afraid ” 

and  here  1 came  to  a full  stop  ; my  feelings 
quite  overpowered  me,  and  prevented  further 
utterance. 

“Ah!  I understand,”  sillied  the  gentle 
creature;  “you  aro  very  kind,  I’m  sure; 
very  kind,  indeed,”  and  again  the  blue  eyes 
drooped  beneath  my  expressive  gaze. 

I will  not  dwell  longer  on  that  interview  ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  it  was  the  fore-runner  of 
many  others  ; a week  passed  away,  and  my 
infatuation  increased,  if  possible,  tenfold. 
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Each  iluy  I resolved  to  ccano  t»  tho  point, 
anil  to  entreat  Mi-h  Stubbles  to  Ikj  my  wife, 
but  noure thing  hold  me  back. 

I could  not  help  being  rather  surpiised  that 
my  charmer  invariably  np|M}iirtted  tho  same 
hour  for  me  to  visit  her  , that  she  invariably 
received  me  in  that  rose-coloured  apartment, 
with  the  rose  coloured  blin  Is  half  drawn  down  ; 
that  she  invariably  occupied  a conch  in  that 
corner  of  the  room  where  the  light  "'its  most 
eubducd,  and  that  Mrs.  Stubbles  so  seldom 
male  her  appearance  ; but  these  thoughts  did 
not  trouble  two  much,  although  at  times  they 
obtrude  l themselves  upon  mo,  ami  1 as 

happy  as  it  was  possible  for  a man  in  love  to 
be,  whoso  passion  is  undeclared  to  her  who 
has  inspired  it. 

My  cousin  Richard  seemed  to  take  the  great- 
est interest  in  tho  allair  ; he  no  longer  laughed 
when  I mentioned  Seraphim’s  name;  he  lis- 
tened patiently  to  my  raptures,  only  advising 
me  not  to  be  in  too  great  a hurry  to  “ pop 
tho  question,”  as  lie  termed  tlm  disclosure  of 
my  affection.  15ut  at  length  I was  determined 
to  bring  matters  to  a crisis.  Richard  and  I 
were  invited  to  a pic-nic.  Miss  Stubbles  was 
invited  likewise.  As  I retired  to  rest  the  pre- 
vious night,  I resolved  that  tho  next  day 
should  decide  my  fate  ; which  it  did,  but  in 
a very  ditfonmt  manner  to  what  I had  antici- 
pated. 

1 feh all  never  forget  that  pie-nic  ! Never  ! 

It  took  place  at  some  picturesque  ruins 
About  eight  miles  from  Dayton  ’Twos  a 
lovely  day  ; sun  sinning,  birds  singing,  com- 
pany s-deet,  dinner  just  what  it  ought  to  bo  ; 
no  unpleasant  mixtures  of  sugar  and  salt, 
vinegar  and  cream,  no  broakings  of  plates  and 
dishes,  no  spilling  of  wine  and  beer,  or  any 
other  misfortunes  generally  attendant  on  pic- 
nics. 

Nothing  coul  1 have  been  better  arranged  ; 
every  one  was  pleased;  myself  in  particular, 
for  never  had  SjefeAphina  appeared  more  charm- 
ing, never  had  she  lavished  upon  mo  such 
tender  looks,  such  gentle  words  of  encourage- 
ment, as  on  the  present  occasion. 

A ramble  over  the  mins  wax  proposed  after 
dinner  ; for  some  little  tune  tho  parry  kept 
together,  but  at  length,  to  my  delight,  1 found 
myself  alone  with  my  enchantress  in  one  of 
the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  ruined  castle. 
The  situation  wax  a most  romantic  one  Be* 
hind  us  wore  the  ancient  ruins,  partly  covered 
with  ivy  ; at  our  feet  was  a stoop,  grassy  hank  ; 
a p’.ctnresque-looking  well  was  at  a little  dis- 
tance, with  its  bucket  tilled  with  pure,  clear 
water  in  which  tho  rays  of  tho  sun  were 
brightly  reflected. 

Seated  on  a camp-stool,  at  the  e Igo  of  the 
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bank,  was  tho  object  of  my  afFeeticux,  mo  t 
becomingly  attired  m a light  mimmer  dross  ; 
a fashionable  hat  with  a long  blue  feather 
rested  on  her  golden  hair,  a white  spotted  ved 
fell  over  her  16 vs dy  features,  xha  ling,  hut  not 
concealing  the  transparency  of  her  c nuplexion. 

The  opportunity  I ha  1 so  l-nig  de-mod,  hal 
arrived.  I must  speak,  an  1 quickly  too,  fir 
fear  of  interruption. 

With  a great  olfitri  1 summoned  up  my 
courage.  I drew  nearer  my  companion,  wh  j 
appeared  to  be  in  a state  of  tr-miulous  <xeite- 
wvent. 

Miss  Stubbles.  All  ! rainy  I call  you  Se- 
raphima i ” 

“ Toil  may,”  she  faintly  murmnre  1,  trem- 
bling yet  more  visibly. 

I ventured  to  take  her  ban  I,  and  to  press 
it  fondly. 

Ci  Soraphina,  yon  must  have  seen — yon  must 
be  aware  that  I love  you  ; who  c mid  do  other- 
wise I Tho  only  wonder  to  me  is  that  you 
have  not  already  been  made  a bride.” 

Sho  shook  her  hea  l,  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
mine  with  a tender  look. 

“ Adolphus,”  she  whispered  in  a voice  of 
inexpressible  sweetness  (and  never  had  my 
Christian  name  sounded  so  delightfully  in  my 
ears),  “ Adolphus,  I may  have  been  loved  be- 
fore— I do  not  deny  it  ; but,  oh  ! how  can  1 
say  it  I I — I — have  never  returne  1 it  till 
now  ; forgive  mo  if  I have  sai  l to  > much,” 
and  she  again  lowered  her  head  in  graceful 
confusion. 

In  a moment  1 was  nil  my  fences  beside 
her,  and  my  arm  was  round  her  waist. 

“ Forgive  you,  my  Seraphina  i How  can 
I thank  you  Sufficiently  for  those  blessed 
words)  1 Ilow  can  I ever  repay  you  ? Oh, 
Seraphima  ! Charming  S naphima  ! from  hence- 
forth I will  devote  my  life  to  seeming  your 
happiness  ! \\  ith  this  arm  I will  ever  protect 

you  ; I will  ever  shield  you  from  every  danger 
that  may- ” 

I could  say  n > more  ; an  exclamation  of 
astonishment  an  1 alarm  issued  from  tho  lips 
of  her  whom  l adore  1,  a sudden  start ; a scream, 
and  the  next  moment  my  Seraphima  and  I 
were  rolling  down  the  gr.uisy  bank  ! As  l 
quickly  regained  my  feet,  1 fancied  I hoard  a 
smothore  1 laugh,  and  I perceived  my  cousin 
Richard  hastily  descending  the  steep  hank. 

Vs  for  ray  Seraplrna,  my  beloved  one,  she 
lay  motionless  on  tho  turf,  her  eyes  closed, 
her  lips  apart.  Alas!  alas  ! she  li  1 1 fainted  | 
With  a cry  of  despair,  1 raise  l her  in  my 
arms,  and  gazed  eagerly  at  her  ; strange  to 
say,  although  she  was  insensible,  tho  rosy 
colour  had  not  faded  from  her  cheeks,  anl, 
what  was  stranger  still,  as  I hurriedly  re- 
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moved  the  hat  with  its  blue  feather  and  white 
veil  from  Miss  Stubbles’  head,  the  long  golden 
curls  1 had  so  much  admired  fell  to  the  ground  ! 

Horror,  not  unmixed  with  alarm,  tilled  my 
breast.  With  dilated  eyes,  I gazed  at  the 
shining  tresses  which  lay  on  the  grass  by  my 
feet.  A loud  laugh  caused  me  to  look  up, — 
Bichard  stood  beside  me,  his  face  convulsed 
with  merriment  > in  his  hand  he  bore  the 
bucket  of  water  which  had  so  lately  reflected 
the  sun’s  rays. 

“ Look  ! look  ! ” I gasped,  as  I pointed  to 
the  glossy  curls  which  were  connected  by  a 
narrow  band,  “Oh,  Ilichard!  what  does  it 
mean  ? ” 

“What  does  it  mean  ?”  he  repeated,  still 
laughing  heartily  ; “ oh,  Adolphus  ! how  pre- 
cious green  you  are  ! Lay  her  down  on  the 
grass  ; I’ll  show  you  what  it  means  ! ” 

I laid  the  still  insensible  Seraphina  down, 
as  desired  ; in  an  instant  Richard  had  unce- 
remoniously splashed  half  the  contents  of  the 
bucket  on  her  face  ; and,  after  rapidly  passing 
his  handkerchief  once  or  twice  over  her  fea- 
tures, he  rose  up  and  moved  away  from  the 
side  of  the  lady,  who  now  gave  signs  of  re- 
covery. 

“ You’ll  be  rather  surprised,  old  boy,”  said 
my  cousin.  “ This  will  be  a lesson  to  you  to 
be  more  wide-awake  for  the  future.” 

Surprised  ! Language  cannot  express  my 
feelings  at  that  dreadful  moment  ! 

Where  were  the  roses  and  lilies  which,  a 
minute  ago,  had  bloomed  on  the  cheeks  of 
Seraphina  Stubbles  ? Where  were  the  well- 
arched  eye-brow#  ? Where  the  delicate  blue 
veins  on  the  transparent  forehead  ? Where 
the  luxuriant,  golden  tresses  ? Gone,  gone, 
all  gone  ! 

And  in  the  place  of  the  apparently  beauti- 
ful girl  who  had  so  captivated  my  fancy,  there 
now  rose  from  the  grass  a middle-aged  womau, 
with  a sallow  face,  dripping,  sandy  hair,  and 
a wrinkled  forehead  utterly  devoid  of  eye- 
brows 1 The  only  traces  that  were  left  of  the 
recent  charms  of  Seraphina  Stubbles  were  the 
long  golden  curls  lying  at  my  feet  ! 

Was  I dreaming  ? Had  I suddenly  lost  my 
senses  ? Or  was  the  scene  on  which  I gazed 
a dreadful  reality  ? 

For  some  minutes  I was  incapable  of  speech 
or  action  ; there  I stood,  motionless  as  a statue, 
looking  upon  the  creature  who  had  so  basely 
deceived  me.  At  length  I could  no  longer  con- 
trol my  feelings,  but  with  hasty  steps  I rushed 
awajT  from  the  scene  so  repulsive  and  so  pain- 
ful to  me  ! 

* * * * * 

I was  never  taken  in  again  in  that  way, 
reader.  I never  made  love  again.  No  more 


blooming  damsels  for  me  ! I had  no  faith  in 
pure  complexions  and  luxuriant  hair  after 
that  pic  nic.  “Once  bitten  twice  shy.”  When 
I reached  Gayton  that  evening  1 made  a vow 
to  remain  in  single  blessedness  all  the  days 
of  my  life  ; which  vow  I have  kept  hitherto, 
and  intend  to  keep. 

What  my  fate  would  have  been  if  my  cou- 
sin had  not  so  opportunely  come  to  my  rescue, 
I know  not  , but  I feel  that  I can  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful  to  him  for  opening  my 
eyes  to  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

I never  saw  Miss  Stubbles  again  ; perhaps 
it  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  I had  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  do  so. 

“ I did  not  wish  you  to  be  regularly  sold,” 
said  Richard  to  me  ; “ so  when  you  told  me, 
on  the  morning  of  that  pic-nic,  what  your  in- 
tentions were,  I resolved  to  watch  you  pretty 
closely.  I was  hidden  behind  the  ruins  when 
you  made  love  so  fiercely  to  that  deceitful 
woman,  and  it  was  my  sudden  appearance 
which  startled  her  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
upset  her  camp-stool,  and  tumbled  down  the 
bank.  It  was  too  bad  of  me,  perhaps,  to 
take  advantage  of  her  helpless  state,  and  to 
besprinkle  her  so  freely  with  water  that  all 
her  charms  disappeared  ; but,  for  the  life  of 
me,  I could  uot  resist  such  a glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  her  to  you  iu  her  true 
colours,  or  rather  without  any  colours  at  all. 
Bless  you,  she’s  been  well-known  here  these 
ten  years  ; she  always  tries  to  beguile  stran- 
gers, but  they  find  her  out  sooner  or  later. 
She’s  often  called  ‘ The  Painted  Lady,’  but 
I don’t  think  she  greatly  resembles  the  beau- 
tiful butterfly  which  bears  that  name.” 

* * * # * 

Just  a word  or  two  by  way  of  warning,  to 
my  fashionable  young  lady  readers,  ere  I bring 
this  paper  to  a conclusion. 

When  duly  armed  for  conquest,  when  your 
hair  glisteus  with  the  daily  advertised  “ Auri- 
comus  Fluid,”  when  long  curls  (for  which 
you  have  paid  five  shillings  each)  stream  over 
your  shoulders,  when  your  skin  is  “enamelled” 
aud  when  false  roses  and  lilies  bloom  on  your 
cheeks,  take  care,  I say,  take  care.  Beware 
of  camp-stools,  steep  banks,  and  buckets  full 
of  water,  or  the  consequences  may  be  as  dis- 
agreeable to  j'ou  as  they  were  to  'Miss  Sera- 
phina Stubbles  ! A.  C.  V. 


FOUNDLINGS  AND  INFANTICIDE. 

When  Captain  Coram,  as  the  legend  runs, 
lived  at  Rotherhithe  iu  1720,  lie  was  obliged 
to  go  early  into  the  city  and  return  late.  On 
his  daily  journeyings  to  and  fro  he  frequently 
saw  infants  exposed  aud  deserted  in  the  public 
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itreets.  Thin  piteous  sight  moved  his  benevolent 
ieart,  ami  he  resolved  to  establish  a Found- 
ing Hospital.  There  were,  however,  difli- 
:ultios  in  the  way,  and  it  was  not  tiil  nineteen 
•oars  afterwards  that  ho  was  enabled  to  carry 
its  humane  purpose  into  parti  *1  execution, 
,ud  provide  a suitable  home  for  the  poor  little 
dloa-its  of  his  day.  By  his  unwearied  exur- 
iofts,  and  aided  by  several  philanthropic 
riends,  Hogarth  an  1 Handel  amongst  the 
lumber,  a spacious  bail  ling  was  erected  out 
u the  country  in  a hold  north  of  (Tray's 
tin,  and  three  quarters  of  a mile  or  so  from 
1 alburn.  The  scheme,  however,  liotwith- 
tauding  the  zealous  dibits  of  private  indi- 
idual.s,  would  have  fallen  through  hut  for  tins 
utor\ eutiou  of  Government,  which  came  to 
he  rescue,  and  in  1T56  the  Foundling  Ho*- 
ital  was  in  full  operation,  its  rules  and  rogu- 

Iitions  having  been  framed  and  sanctioned  by 
'arliamcnt.  It  was,  indeed,  a Foundling 
Hospital,  pure  and  simple — the  poor  outcasts 
|eing  admitted  indiscriminately,  on  the  prin- 
iplo  of  the  Hbpital  des  Enf.ms  Trouvvs  of 
'uris.  In  the  first  year  tlio  number  roceived 
a«3,8#6  ; in  the  second  year,  4,085  ; in  the 
liipl  year,  4,331)  ; and,  during  less  than  ten 
lontlis  of  the  fourtii  year — at  this  point  the 
vstum  of  indiscriminate  reception  was  abo- 
shed — Tims,  in  less  than  four  years, 
iiifmts  Mere  cast  upon  tile  conipas- 
onato  protection  of  the  public,  at  an  expense 
} the  nation  of  50o,0t)UA 
As  these  overwhelming  number*  poured 
l,  it  was  an  anxious  question  with  the  Go- 
eniors  how  this  vast  army  of  disowned  ” 
louhl  bo  preserved.  A course  of  treatment 
Mjsoiiant  with  nature  and  conimou  seu-u 
as  adopted,  and  would  have  succeedeil  on 
small  scale  ; but,  unfortunately,  tlio  limn- 
ers requiring  unremitting  attention  swelled 
• largely  ami  rapidly,  that  the  object  pro- 
sed failed  from  its  very  magnitude.  In- 
ead  of  preserving  the  infants,  the  mortality 
mongst  them  was  so  great  that  “ the  institu- 
on  became  as  it  were  a charnel -house  of  the 
end.”  Mr.  llrownlbw,  the  excellent  and 
mdly  secretary  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
11s  us  m his  history  of  the  establishment, 
iat  many  of  the  infants  received  at  the 
ate  did  not  live  to  be  carried  into  tlio 
ard s of  the  building,  and  also,  that  from  the 
^possibility  of  procuring  a smliciont  number 
t proper  nurses,  the  emaciated  and  diseased 
tato  in  which  many  of  the  children  wt  re 
rought  to  the  Hospital,  and  the  misconduct 
f some  of  those  to  whose  care  they  were  com* 
litted,  ot  the  14,1)114  received,  only  4,400 
vod  to  ho  apprenticed  out.  This  state  of 
uiugs  con  id  not  continue,  and  at  length  Par- 


liament annulled  its  own  work  by  declaring, 

“ that  the  i ndi’serirn i nU4<i  « t lmUu  u uf  all 
tinder  a certain  a <jc  into  the  Hospital  And  b<mt 
attended  icith  many  evil  cowav'pience.,,  and  tlnrt 
t(  he  discoid i nurd.” 

Tlio  picture  of  murtility  given  al>ovo  is 
frightlul  indeed  ; wh it,  however,  shall  lie  sxi  1 of 
the  following  statistics  respecting  the  Dublin 
Foundling  Hospital  thirty  years  later  ? “ Uf 

13,641  children, ’’  hu  are  told,  “received  in 
six  years  ending  the  34th  of  .June,  171)6,  so 
many  as  0,804  had  died,  8,61)3  were  unac- 
counted for,  ami  only  1 In  were  to  bo  traced. 

In  the  Iniirmary  tlio  mortality  had  been  still 
more  shocking,  of  5,316  children  sent  into  the 
iniirmary  in  those  six  years,  three  individuals 
alone  came  out  alive.”  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  huge  mortality  in  mind  when  treating  of 
the  subject  of  Foundling  Hospitals,  for  which 
there  is  at  the  present  moment  a great  outcry, 
m connection  with  the  terrible  question  of 
Infanticide.  Lest  any  should  think  we  are 
parti  il  in  our  statistics,  wo  give  tlio  following 
table,  furnished  by  Dr.  Rouths  in  his  adiuira  >lo 
work  on  “ Infants  and  Infant  Feeding”  : — 

1 

Mortality  in  l’uitndlin> / Hospitals  in  dijTcrcnl  parts 
of  the  II  will  : — 


Dublin  . . . 

91  per  cent. 

Marseilles 

. 90  „ 

Si.  Petersburg  . 

. 40  .. 

Close  of  the 

Florence  . 

. in  ,, 

century. 

Ii.irceiulia  . 

. CD  „ 

I'ano  .... 

• ’• 

All  France 

IMS. 

* * • • 

. co  ,, 

1.V20. 

Dublin 

. 4 S • 7 ,, 

1 / ;>0-<  0. 

Paris  .... 

• ou  ,, 

lfiiS. 

Mean  . 

. 63  • 4 

Iii  tho  “Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry”  it  is  related, 
“ Wo  next  visited  ” — she  wits  then  in  Spain  — 
“ La  Cuna  or  the  Foundling  Hospital,  contain- 
ing 500  unfortunate  children.  On  entering 
tho  Patio  we  heard  a distant  so mnl  as  of  innu- 
merable litters  uf  puppies  whining  : on  nearer 
approach  it  turned  into  a deafening  and  piteous 
wail  of  helpless  infants.  i'myall  seemed  to 
want  to  bo  nursed  at  the  same  time- — and  it  is 
very  possible  they  did  so  — seeing  that  only 
one  wet  nurse  is  allowed  for  three  or  four 
infants.  It  was  piteous  to  hear  the  continued 
wad.  Wo  raised  up  tho  muslin  curtains  of 
several  of  tho  cribs  : the  ptiicho  1-up  features  of 
the  sleeping,  and  restless  tossing  of  tho  crying 
were  most  painful  to  see  and  hear.  Tliese 
infants  were  from  three  to  ten  days  old.” 

To  show  what  inherent  dull  Unities  beset 
tlio  management  of  these  institutions,  we  ex- 
tract from  a very  interesting  account,  written 
t in  ISIS,  by  the  Physician  of  the  Portuguese 
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Hdpital  des  Enfans  Trouves,  at  Oporto.  He 
says  : — 

“ Tile  progressive  increase  of  children  ex- 
posed  in  the  Oporto  wheel  is  frightful,  and 
leads  to  the  opinion,  almost  universally  enter- 
tained at  the  present  day,  that  the  iucrease 
in  the  number  of  foundlings  exposed  arises 
from  the  establishments  brought  into  existence 
on  their  behalf,  as  a natural  result  in  the 
weakness  of  human  institutions,  as  evil  always 
keeps  pace  with  good.  But  immorality  has 
long  broken  down  all  barriers  of  decency  and 
shame.  In  the  most  barefaced  manner,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  the  little  creatures  are  now 
deposited  here  ; beyond  even  this,  many  are  of 
well-known  parents,  deposited  by  individuals 
who  make  a mercenary  profession  of  the  same, 
turning  the  establishment  into  the  theatre  of 
an  unworthy  traffic,  replete  with  most  dis- 
graceful abuses.  In  spite  of  all  the  hygienic 
improvements,  as  well  as  with  the  medical 
Staff,  the  degree  of  mortality  is  most  frightful 
in  this  hospital." 

Of  the  institution  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  the  humane  originator  of  these  refuges  of 
the  infant  outcasts  of  civilised  society,  a visitor 
writes: — “It  is  an  aifecting  sight,  from  the 
miserable  state  of  the  wretched  infants,  and  the 
fearful  mortality  that  prevails  amongst  them.” 

From  these  remarks,  we  find  that,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  “ It  is  not  all  gold  that  glit- 
ters.” Nothing  appears  at  first  sight  better 
calculated  to  save  infant  life, — the  object  of 
the  benevolent  individuals  who  take  a deep 
interest  in  this  forlorn  and  helpless  class  of 
outraged  humanity, — than  these  hospitals,  open 
at  all  hours,  day  and  night,  doing  business, 
and  “no  cpiestions  asked.”  But  the  result  is 
death — death  on  a gigantic  scale — a scale  that 
makes  one  shudder,  and  almost  denounce  it  as 
“ infanticide.” 

Let  us  now  turn  from  foundling  hospitals 
abroad  to  our  own  Foundling  Hospital  in 
Guildford  Street,  Brunswick  Square.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  are  so  well-known,  that 
I need  not  attempt  to  describe  them, — rather 
I will  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  within  its  precincts.  It  may 
not  be  impossible  to  derive  from  the  survey 
instruction  at  the  present  critical  moment, 
when  the  subject  of  infanticide  and  its  pre- 
vention are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our 
philanthropists  and  political  economists.  That 
the  institution  is  a valuable  one  is  certain  ; 
that  it  has  been  made  as  useful  as  it  might  be 
is  questionable  ; that  it  would  serve  exactly  as 
a model  for  general  purposes,  few  would  admit  ; 
nevertheless,  it  has  done  and  is  doing  good,  and 
should  therefore  be  carefully  examined. 

The  Committee  of  Governors  meets  every 


Saturday  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  to  receive 
and  deliberate  on  petitions,  praying  for  the 
admission  of  children,  who,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, can  only  be  received  into  the  Hos- 
pital upon  personal  application  of  the  mothers 
— this  personal  application  being  the  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  foreign  institu- 
tions of  a similar  character  and  our  own. 
The  petitions  must  set  forth  the  true  state 
of  the  mother’s  case,  and  no  application  is 
received  previous  to  birth,  nor  after  the 
child  is  twelve  months  old.  No  child  is  ad 
mitted — and  this  is  a peculiar  and  very  re- 
markable rule  of  the  Hospital — unless  the 
committee  is  satisfied,  after  due  inquiry  of  the 
previous  good  character,  and  present  necessity 
of  the  mother,  and  that  the  father  of  the 
child  has  deserted  it  and  the  mother  ; also, 
that  the  reception  of  the  child  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  the  tiuems  of  leplaeing  the  mother  in 
the  course  of  virtue,  and  the  way  of  an  honest 
lioelihood.  This  clause  necessarily,  and  per- 
haps wisely,  considering  the  limited  extent  of 
its  means  of  doing  good,  restricts  the  action 
of  the  institution ; but  it  gives  it  a double 
character — that  of  protecting  the  infant  and  of 
reforming  the  young  mother,  so  as  to  restore 
her  to  society  and  her  friends.  The  number 
of  children  provided  for  is  about  500,  in- 
cluding the  infants  at  nurse  in  the  country, 
and  those  resident  in  the  building  in  Guild- 
ford Street.  The  mortality  during  the  year 
1864,  was  as  follows  : — In  the  country,  out  of 
145  infants,  4 died  in  the  1st  year  of  their  age,  5 
iu  the  2nd,  1 in  the  0th  year,  and  1 in  her  14th 
year,  deaf  and  dumb.  Amongst  the  300  and 
upwards  stationed  in  London  there  were  no 
deaths.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
responsibilities  as  well  as  the  objects  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  differ  from  almost  every 
other  charity  in  London.  Other  institutions 
receive  their  children  for  limited  periods,  only 
requiring  guarantees  for  their  removal.  Here 
they  are  received  by  adoption,  and  become 
more  or  less  chargeable  upon  the  governors 
until  they  are  of  age,  and  in  some  cases  even 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  lives,  should 
infirmity  of  mind  or  body  prevent  their  being 
placed  out  in  the  world.  Other  institutions 
have  vacations,  w hen  the  children  return  to  the 
homes  of  their  relations  or  friends.  Here 
there  is  no  acknowledged  relationship  what- 
ever, and  consequently  no  vacations  ; the  ex- 
penses therefore  are  continuous.  At  other 
institutions  the  reception  of  children  is  deter- 
mined finally  by  their  mental  or  physical  de- 
velopments ; but  here  they  are  received  at  so 
early  an  age  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  state  in  either  case  being  ascertained  ; 
consequently  the  Hospital  is  burthened  with 
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objects*  out  of  night,  which  would  under  other 
circumstances  Become  the  fitting  minutes  of 
institutions  appropriated  to  special  cases  ; thu*», 
for  instance,  there  were  liiaintaiued  in  18G4 
out  of  the  whlls  11$  adults,  including  7 idiots, 
7 deformed,  and  1 Blind.  The  whole  of  these 
adults  are  for  the  most  part  incapable  of 
labour  on  account  of  their  various  iiiiinnttics. 
Finally,  I may  add,  for  the  sake  of  the  curious 
in  financial  matters,  that,  t iking  them  one  with 
another,  the  unmoors  on  the  est  iBlishment  in 
1804  cost  per  head  20/.  2s.  Out. — a goodly 
sum,  But  which  is  creditably  accounted  for. 
The  girls  are  for  the  most  part  Br  night  up  for 
domestic  service*  whilst  the  lstys  are  educated 
to  occupy  subordinate  positions  in  mercantile 
houses,  or  are  apprenticed  out  to  trades.  Occa- 
sionally, now  and  then,  hut.  not  very  often,  the 
mother  claims  hack  her  offspring,  and  then  the 
responsibility  of  the  Hospital  over  it  ceases 
altogether. 

Having  thus  described  the  practical  work- 
ing of  Foundling  Hospitals  at  home  and 
abroad,  let  us  see  if  we  can  fathom  the  causes 
tint  lead  to  their  necessity,  and  suggest  any 
remedy  for  the  frightful  evil  of  Bastardy  and 
infanticide,  w hich  is  the  national  stigma  of  our 
age.  We  may  look  for  tin*  origin  of  the  alllic- 
tion  in  a thousand  social  causes,  But  let  us 
pursue  one,  let  us  travel  back  to  the  year- 
1834,  the  year  of  the  passing  of  the  New- 
Poor  Law.  Parliament  proclaimed  its  wisdom, 
foresight,  justice,  and  morality,  By  adopting 
the  following  recommendation  of  its  Commis- 
sioners : — “ As  a further  step  toward  thu 
natural  state  of  things,  wo  recommend  that 
the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  Born  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  he  required  to  support 
it,  and  that  any  relief  occasioned  by  the  wants 
of  the  chihl  Bo  considered  relief  aflorflod  to 
the  parent.”  By  this  clause  the  putative 
father  was  relieved  of  all  responsibility  of 
caring  or  providing  for  his  child,  and  the  re- 
sult was  as  follows : — The  year  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Now  Poor  Law,  the  applications 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital  amounted  to  GO  ; 
last  year  to  281.  The  real  object  of  the 
clause  was  to  “‘put!  down”  women  having  ille- 
gitimate oirspring,  as  the  late  Sir  Peter  Laurie 
would  have  put  down  suicide.  It  was  in- 
tended to  make  the  penalty  so  hurthensome  to 
•lie  woman,  that  she  would  shrink  from  the  hare 
id  <a  of  incurring  it.  But  Folly,  like  Wisdom, 

I is  justified  of  her  children  ; 

Naturam  cxpellas  furc/L,  tana  a usque  rcenrrrt, 

a is  exhibited  by  the  following  table  taken 
Uo.ii  the  Quinquennial  Report  of  the  Registrar 
General  of  Births  : 


The  number  "J  it$6Jfhma!e  children  rejit'ered  in 
cerfam  yrun  i//»  lu  1 '.iJj  ■ — 


Ku„'! m l !uul  W ili  i Mctn 

18  17  . . . 3C,  125  , j,70- 

18.V2  . . . . 12.  HU  ...  i 

1 Sr' 7 . . . 1-","  2 . . 1 < 

130*2  . . . . I*J?22  . . . 13.  D 

Nor  is  this  the  sum  total.  It  is  only  when 


these  children  are  Bom  in  workhouses  or  lymg- 
io  hospitals  that  llie  record  can  Bi  relied  on. 
Many  women  with  illegitimate  children  n.iss 
themselves  oil"  as  married  women,  and  their 
children  as  legitimate  ; many,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  register  at  all.  Inking  these 
facts  into  account  we  may  assume  that  .at 
least  liO,(M)()  illegitimate  children  .are  Born 
every  year.  Thu  question  then  naturally 
arises,  what  Becomes  of  them?  l!r.  Ikieh- 
otfiier  lias  revealed  souse  of  tlie  secre  t-  of  Bis 
own  parish  of  Marylebonc.  He  says  that, 
of  1,109  illegit  mate  children  in  the  rectory 
district,  820  wore  Born  in  the  workhouse,  of 
whom  510  died--that  is,  4G  per  cent  ; that 
in  another  district  there  had  Been  1 15  Births 
and  87  deaths — or  53  per  cent  ; in  another 
223  biitlis  and  209  deaths — or  93  per  cent.  ; 
in  another  .140  Births  and  129  deaths — or  87 
per  cent.  ; in  another,  which  he  terms  a mural 
district,  out  of  40  births  there  were  3G  deaths 
— or  9G  per  cent,  feo  it  is  fair  to  compute 
that  of  every  hundred  illegitimate  children 
born  in  the  workhouse  more  than  half  die  in 
infancy.  This  is  one  way  of  disposing  of 
these  “ wild  dowers.”  There  is  yet  another. 
By  a rtturn  of  inquests  held  in  18G2,  it  ap- 
pears that  of  3,239  children  not  more  than 
a year  old  859  were  illegitimate.  “Surely.” 
writes  a gentleman  whose  experience  and  posi- 
tion enable  him  to  judge  largely  and  dispas- 
sionately of  this  state  of  things,  “ we  shall 
have  no  occasion  to  go  to  the  days  of  Herod 
for  a picture  of  the  ‘Murder  of  the  Innocents;’ 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  all  this  is  as  it  should 
be  ; dint  these  are  the  < -hecks  sr/uWi  i'rori  lcnce 
ha s imposed  on  Heenti<rt*meM.  On  whose  li- 
centiousness ? Not  the  child's,  certainly  ; not 
the  father’s,  for  he  is  all  but  free  from  the 
consequences.  On  the  licentiousness  of  the 
mother  l Amidst  this  maddening  reflection 
she  has  one  consolation  left  ; namely,  that 
the  Sai  iuur  of  the  world  was  not  a political 
economist.” 

Who  are  the  mothers  of  those  little  ones  ? 
I.et  us  see.  According  to  the  last  census  there 
were  in  England  and  \\  ales  about  one  million 
frnude  servants,  and  nearly  three  hmulred  thou- 
sand dress-makers  ; and  though  we  would 
rather  not  tell  the  truth,  yet  duty  compel*  us 
to  confess  that  it  is  in  this  large  class  that  the 
seducer  finds  his  most  ready  prey.  Most 
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women  desire  to  get  married  ; it  is  their 
natural,  as  it  is  a most  honourable,  estate  ; 
and  hero  we  have  1,300,000  girls  of  a mar- 
riageable age  exposed  to  the  snares  of  the 
human,  or  rather  inhuman,  fouler.  The  won- 
der is,  not  that  they  are  here  and  there  se- 
duced, but  that  the  chastity  of  the  class  is  so 
generally  preserved.  But  let  one  of  the  frail 
ones  yield  to  the  allurements  of  the  tempter  ; 
let  her  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  false  charmer  ; 
let  her  become  a mother,  and  what  is  her  con- 
dition 1 Helpless  is  not  the  word,  nor  hope- 
less either  ; she  finds  herself  cruelly  stabbed 
and  wounded  in  her  tenderest  feelings.  Her 
honour  has  been  outraged  ; her  dearest  affec- 
tions blasted.  She  has  become  the  victim  of 
treachery  and  voluptuousness  where  she  fondly 
hoped  to  be  the  object  of  pure  and  individual 
love.  She  is  abandoned  to  be  pointed  at  by 
the  finger  of  scorn,  to  be  cast  out  from  every 
avenue  of  honest  industry  ; and  in  the  frenzy 
of  her  anguish  is  it  astounding  that  she  curses 
the  offspring  that  thus  rouses  society  against  her, 
and  in  a moment  of  madness  becomes  an  in- 
fanticide ? Society  proclaims  war  against  her, 
and,  overweighted  with  a burthen  too  heavy 
to  bear,  she  has  to  fight  the  battle, — and  that 
battle,  too,  alone.  It  is  scarcely  marvellous, 
then,  that  her  agony  should  triumph  over  her 
natural  instincts,  and  that  she  should  make 
away7  with  the  burthen  and  the  stain  together. 

Society  is,  indeed,  to  blame  ; it  is  cruel,  it 
is  murderous  in  its  prudery,  and  until  it  has 
learnt  to  judge  the  mother  less  severely,  and 
to  make  the  father  participate  in  the  support 
of  his  child,  this  Juggernaut  practice  must  go 
on.  One  of  the  objects — we  say  one,  for  we 
do  not  look  upon  this  as  the  sole  remedy  for 
the  prevalence  of  infanticide — should  be  to 
get  at  the  seducer.  If  the  facts  were  tho- 
roughly investigated,  it  would  be  found  that 
cases  of  infanticide,  as  a rule,  originate  with 
young  mothers  bearing  children  for  the  first 
time.  Alford  these  every  facility  for  affilia- 
ting their  children,  and  you  will  make  their 
cases  less  hopeless,  and  administer  the  best 
medicine  to  their  miserable  minds.  The  law 
as  it  originally  stood  when  passed  in  1834, 
threw  the  whole  burthen  of  support  on  the 
mother.  The  iniquity  of  this  bargain  was  soon 
evidenced  in  tLe  flagrant  evils  produced  by  it  ; 
and  in  1844  an  attempt  was  made  to  rectify 
the  wicked  clause  by  making  the  father  con- 
tribute towards  the  support  uf  his  child  ; but 
the  allowance  authorised  is  a simple  mockery, 
whilst  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
woman’s  proving  her  ease  are  almost  insuper- 
able by  reason  of  the  legal  barriers  erected  to 
screen  the  man.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
as  there  is  a Divorce  Court  for  the  rich,  so 

there  should  be  au  Affiliation  Court  for  the 
poor  , and  why  should  there  not  be,  if  equal 
justice  is  to  be  meted  out  to  the  woman  and 
to  the  man  ? The  magistrate’s  tribunal  is  a 
farce  ; besides,  what  modest  girl  would  con- 
sent to  carry  her  shame  into  a court  noto- 
riously thronged  by  the  lowest  and  most  pro- 
iligate  idlers  of  the  metropolis  ? 

Nor  should  we  shut  our  face  against  the 
Foundling  Hospital  system  ; only,  it  should  be 
modified.  We  ought  not  to  encourage  the  in- 
discriminate practice  of  foreign  institutions, 
and  the  rules  of  our  own  are  too  stringent. 

A world  of  good  might  be  effected  by  a sim- 
ple alteration  of  our  Poor  Law  regulations. 

At  present,  no  child  can  be  received  into  the 
Union  unless  the  mother  follows  it  there,  and 
thereby  gives  up  her  best  prospects  of  a future 
livelihood,  for  few  would  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive a servant  after  the  contamination  she  is 
subject  to  iu  the  wards  of  our  workhouses.  If 
there  were  suitable  provision  for  her  child 
whilst  she  went  to  work  or  service,  most 
girls  would  gladly  pay  for  its  maintenance,  and 
in  this  way  our  Unions  might  be  made  to  i 
serve  veritably  the  purposes  of  a Foundling 
Hospital,  as  they  do  at  present  in  the  case  of 
deserted  children.  If  the  Legislature  would 
act  with  an  enlightened  spirit  in  this  matter,  ' 
all  difficulties  might  easily  be  overcome,  and  j 
the  crime  of  infanticide  be  largely  mitigated. 
Wards  for  children  whose  mothers  are  ready 
to  pay  so  much  per  week  for  their  main-  I 
tenance,  and,  in  justice  to  the  woman,  in-  \ 
creased  facilities  for  the  affiliation  of  children,  ; 
would  quickly  lessen  the  ghastly  labours  of  the 
coroner,  and  save  society  from  many  a painful 
shock. 

Harold  King. 

i 

KEPT  SACKED. 

i. 

I cannot  find  the  place  again, 

The  olden  mark  is  gone  : 

I cannot  read  where  we  left  olF, — 

\V e two  alone  ; 

And  so  I lay  the  book  aside, 

For  ever  done. 

II. 

All  done  the  story  is  for  me, 

So  tired  grown,  and  sad  ; 

Begun  but  only  yesterday, — 

Then  I was  glad. 

For  two  were  reading  side  by  side, — 

Chief  charm  it  had. 

in. 

And  for  the  sake  of  that  chief  charm, 

Within  a secret  drawer 

1 keep  it  out  of  sight,  nor  read 

One  stanza  moi  e ; 

Yet  guard  it  sacred  for  the  rest 

That  weut  before.  L. 

> 

rUAlTKK  IV. 

“ M.iiMVi  at  last,”  said  Talbot,  who,  over- 
excited by  tbo  events  of  the  div,  (m< l per- 
plexed with  doubts  for  tho  future,  hud  passed 
a restless  night.  He  dressed  himself  and  went 
to  tho  room  where  Cradoek  slept  ; the  ostler 
wa«  ly nig  outside  the  door  upon  a pile  of  sacks 
and  horsecloths. 

I The  prisoner  is  safe,  sir,’’  he  said;  “he 
has  been  as  quiet  as  a lamb  all  along.” 

“ Keep  your  watch  till  1 return,”  Talbot 
replied  ; “ I am  going  into  the  village  ; 1 shall 
be  back  shortly.” 

He  descended  the  stairs,  and  made  his  way 
to  tho  frontdoor  t h rough  a drift*  of  Iroktn 
crockery,  bricks,  mot  tar.  — w hatever  the  Hood 
bad  not  washed  away. 

It  was  a calm  grey  morning  after  the  storm. 
Tlie  river  had  subsided  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen,  and  the  cottagers  were  all  astir  busily 
reraning  the  mischief  caused  by  the  desolating 
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waters.  As  Talbot  wftlked  up  the  village 
stic#,  he  paused  to  look  around  him  at  a 
place  once  well  known,  but  now  somewhat,  for- 
gotten. 

'The  chinch  previously  under  repair  had  been 
further  dismantled  by  the  storm,  and  tho 
churchyard,  usually  so  green  and  well  kept, 
was  covered  with  rubbish.  Slates,  rafters, 
planks,  heaps  of  bricks  and  mortar,  encum- 
bered the  graves,  though  here  and  there  i 
t<»niU->t<>»o  t dler  than  its  fellows  cropped  up 
frjin  the  strata  of  < Ufwis  with  its  client  ic 
heads  and  half-obliterated  inscription  , storm- 
torn  branches  from  the  neighbouring  thus  and 
sycamores,  with  yellow  leav  s,  were  strewn 
around.  The  old  broken-down  church  in  the 
midst  of  this  desolation  seeme  1 About  to  add 
her  own  dust  to  that  of  Inr  sleeping  children. 

Talbot  looked  into  the  interior.  I lie  same 
melancholy  confusion  reigned  within;  gliffi- 
meiing  pools  of  water  were  on  the  iloor,  alJ 
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through  the  skeletou  ribs  of  the  dripping  roof  want  counsel,  and  J come  frankly  to  ask  it  of 


the  broken  sky  gleamed  and  the  wind  sighed. 

“1  suppose  this  will  he  made  straight  again 
by-and-liy,”  he  said,  as  he  turned  away  ; 
**  now,  all  is  confusion,  like  my  own  affairs. 
Yes,”  ho  continued,  half  aloud,  “I  shall  be 
right  glad  to  see  my  old  master  and  friend 
Carlyon  ; I shall  tell  him  everything  that  has 
occurred  ; no  doubt  he  has  his  opinions  ; it  is 
extraordinary  that  he  never  wrote  to  me. 
Ah,  hero  is  the  parsonage,  looking  much  as 
usual,  a little  knocked  about  by  the  gale, 
though.” 

The  maid-servant  who  answered  his  sum- 
mons for  admission  stared  at  the  unwonted 
apparition  of  a strange  gentleman  calling  so 
early  in  the  morning,  and  cautiously  closing 
the  door  until  nothing  but  her  face  could  be 
seen,  inquired  what  he  wanted. 

“ Pray,  is  Mr.  Carlyon  at  home  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  she  replied,  “master’s  at  home, 
but  he  has  just  stepped  out  about  the  church  ; 
he  is  gone  to  Justice  Challoner,  sir.” 

Talbot  tore  a leaf  from  his  note  book,  having 
first  written  in  pencil, 

“ Mr.  Talbot  would  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Car- 
lyon if  he  would  kindly  call  on  him  at  the 
Beetle  and  Wedge  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, if  possible.” 

He  gave  it  to  the  servant  ; as  he  left  the 
' door  he  turned  to  lock  up  at  the  windows. 
His  eyes  rested  on  one,  where  the  evergreens 
clustered  thickest,  where  the  curtained  case- 
ment gleamed  whitest  in  the  morning  light. 

“ That  is  her  room  for  a thousand,”  said  he, 
“ I feel  it  must  be  so.  Dear  child,  I long  to 
see  her  ; I have  no  doubt  the  little  angel  is 
fast  asleep  nestling  in  her  silken  curls.” 

Talbot  did  not  take  into  account  the  race 
of  rime  ; the  same  face,  the  same  sweet  inno- 
cence were  there,  but  it  was  the  innocent  face 
of  the  beautiful  woman,  and  not  of  the  child. 
As  he  walked  on,  his  mind  reverted  to  his 
own  special  interest  of  the  moment. 

“Gone  to  Challoner,  is  he  ? I must  not 
fall  in  with  that  man  at  present  if  I can  help 
it.  By-and-by,  I shall  have  a word  to  say 
to  him,  no  doubt.  It  is  vexatious  that  I 
missed  Carlyon  ; something  must  be  done  at 
once, — I cannot  keep  this  Cradock  locked  up 
all  day ; yet  I ought  to  have  a clue  to  go  upon 
before  I examine  him.  I will  try  the  school- 
master,— he  appeared  intelligent,  though  con- 
ceited ; he  was  on  the  j’ury,  and  is,  after  all, 
perhaps  the  best  man  fur  what  I want.  I will 
seek  him  at  once.” 

Talbot  returned  to  the  Beetle,  and  inquired 
for  the  schoolmaster.  Biichbottom  made  his 
appearance.  Talbot  shook  hands  with  him. 

“ I am  sorry  to  disturb  you  so  early,  but  I 


you.  You  were  giving  us  an  account  last 
evening  of  a circumstance  that  occurred  in 
1855,  when  we  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  downfall  of  Stockfish’s  barricade  and  the 
water  bursting  in  upon  us.” 

“Ah,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  “that  wa«  a 
scrimmage  ; if  1 live  a thousand  years  I shall 
never  forget  the  doctor  on  the  chimney-piece. 
Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! it  was  an  extraordinary  business 
altogether  ; very  strange  thing  that  cry  for 
help,  eh  1 on  the  same  day  and  hour  too  that 
we  heard  it  nine  years  ago — it  was  very  queer.” 

“ Very  odd,”  Talbot  replied,  “ both  the 
hour  and  the  man:  for  you  mentioned,  just 
before  we  heard  the  call,  that  Cradock  was 
probably  concerned  in  the  miller’s  death.” 

“I  did  not  say  concerned  exactly,”  said 
the  other  ; “something  there  was  about  him.” 

“Well,”  said  Talbot,  “be  it  as  it  may,  I 
have  the  old  bird  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  inn,  and  before  I lose  sight  of  him,  I dare 
say  you  can  tell  me  what  are  the  grounds  of 
suspicion  ; it  appears  to  have  been  a mys- 
terious business,  to  say  nothing  more.” 

The  schoolmaster  regarded  Talbot  with  his 
sharp  eyes. 

“Have  you  not  some  particular  interest  in 
the  matter  'I  ” he  replied.  ‘ ‘ I thought  so  last 
night.  ” 

“ You  are  right,”  said  Talbot,  “I  have  : so 
do  tell  me  without  reserve  what  you  kuow, 
and  what  you  think.” 

‘ ‘ I will  try  to  answer  your  questions,  lieu- 
tenant, as  far  as  I can,  but  we  must  be  cau- 
tious ; it  is  impossible  to  say  who  or  what  it 
may  involve.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Talbot,  “ I gather,  then,  that 
this  man  Cradock  is  not  the  only  person  under 
suspicion,  and  that  more  people  than  one  were 
concerned  in  the  supposed  murder.” 

“ Murder,”  rejoined  the  other,  “ murder  ; 
it  is  a serious  charge,  and  you  are  a compara- 
tive stranger  to  me.  I see  plainly  that  the 
interest  you  have  in  this  business  is  great.” 

“ Take  it  for  granted,”  Talbot  replied, 
“ that  it  is  as  you  say  ; I am  deeply  inte- 
rested. I came  here  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  publicly,  if 
needful,  but  I had  much  rather  go  through 
the  case  quietly  with  you  ; you  may  trust  me.” 

“ A quiet  private  inquiry,”  said  the  other. 
“I  see  no  reason  against  that,  and  I shall  be 
happy  to  assist  you  in  carrying  it  out.  I 
know  something  of  law  practice  ; before  I 
turned  schoolmaster  I was  a lawyer’s  clerk, 
and  I learned  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  craft, 
and  pretty  many  they  were  ; indeed,  most  of 
the  business  of  the  office  passed  through  my 
hands — but  how  about  your  case,  lieutenant  I 
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1 sco  you  know  more  thin  1 supposed  * whcio 
am  tho  points  I litivo  you  any  depositions  I 
1 shall  bo  ready'  to  examine  Cnuloek  or  auy 
ono  ; a pnvato  inquiry, — an  excellent  idea.” 

“ Thanks,”  said  Talbot  “Asa  <ol<lh  r,  I fear 
that  I have  but  poor  comprehension  of  legal 
practice.  'The  question*  1 shall  ;wk  are  few 
uiul  simple.  Do  you  eoiisulor  this  man  C ra- 
il ock  guilty  ? an  1 if  so,  was  ho  alone,  or  bred 
ho  accomplices  1 ” 

The  schoolmaster  uoihleil  significantly'. 

“I  have  my  own  suspicious;  yon  ask  me 
what  1 think,’* — hero  ho  whispered  in  1 alhut’s 
oar  'Talbot  .started. 

“ No.  “J,”  said  lie;  “ thou  there  was,  as  I 
thought,  a No.  1 Wlio  was  it,  who  was  No.  1 /” 

“ Hush,”  said  the  other,  “ we  fluty  be  over- 
hear!,” an  1 crossing  tho  room,  ho  opened  i s» 
door,  peeped  out,  shut  it,  and  then  closed  the 
casiinent.  “Wo  cannot  bo  too  cautious.  1 
believe  that  Cradock  was  implicated,  hut  ouly 
as  No.  I.” 

“ Y>  s,  yes,”  said  Talbot,  hastily;  “who, 
then,  was  No.  I J ” 

“Stop  a moment. — not  too  fast,”  Rircli- 
tMUWn  replied  ; “ do  you  know  what  the  ver- 
dict was  I 'Tile  coroner  was  old  and  incapable, 
the  inquiry  hastily  shuttled  through  , 1 thought 
at  the  time  that  underhand  influence  was  at 
work  somewhere.  Though  Cradock  was  under 
grave  suspicion,  his  examination  was  not  half 
carrie  1 out  ; scarcely' any  other  witnesses  were 
called  ; the  coroner  summed  up  the  case  pretty 
neatly  in  these  words, — I remember  the  thing 
perfectly',  for  I made  t note  of  it  at  this  time. 
The  coroner  said,  ‘ tlont’.eimn,  gm  led  solely 
by  the  evl  leiice  before  you,  yon  will  fo  1 no 
ditlicidtv  in  coming  to  a satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  the  cau.-?o  of  Mr.  Creonsh  eld’s  death, 
which  no  doubt  was  purely  accident  al.  < !eii- 
tlemen,  are  you  alt  agreed  ! — ■ Verdict,  Vcci- 
dental  death.’ 

“ We  were  astonished. 

“ ‘ Mr.  Coroner,’  1 exclaimed,  * as  foreman  of 
the  jury ’ 

“ ‘ 1 beg  your  pardon,  sir,’  lie  replied,  in- 
tenupting  me,  ‘ yon  should  have  spoken  lie- 
fore  ; tire  verdict  is  now  recorded,  an  i the 
case  disposed  of.’ 

“ So  saying,  he  marelied  out  of  the  wwn. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  tho  general  feeling.  Cap- 
tain Salter,  who  was  present,  culled  out  rath*  t 
indecorously  as  the  coroner  was  leaving, 

‘ l 11  bo  d if  it  was  not  foul  play, 

(after  all,’ 

“ Y?  hat  could  we  do  ? There  was  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  drowned  man  to  take  up  the 
case  again,  A young  lad,  his  adopted  nephew, 
but  who  was  not  really  related  to  him,  was 
aw  ay  in  the  army, — where,  no  one  knew  ; ami 


T’o  utt  Cli  illoiier,  the  heir-at-law,  who  sne- 
er u.l  ed  to  ( j rceiishield’s  estate-1,  was  also  absent 
from  Wutoilcigli  at  the  time.” 

“ All  this  w is  cCrtainly  vi ry  unsatisfactory,” 
said  Tall)  it  interrupting,  “but  you  have  not 
toll  me  who  yon  did  really’  inspect  — who  was 
No.  11” 

“ 1 am  coming  to  that  by  an  I -by,  lieu- 
tenant. I did  not  go  t • sleep  w ith  tli  - res'  I 
felt,  «•»  a lawyer,  that  there  was  more  than  tho 
ill  uvsy  coroner  could  <n-  would  see  in  the  case. 
You  ask  lire  for  N ■ I , 1 suspected  shrew  lly, 

1 longed  t > communicate  u.y  sus;  i ions,  Imt 
1 duel  not  ; I had  jult  returned  t)  the  palish 
at  that  time  after  a few  y u ’ absence,  and  f 
lh' niglit  my  recent  appointment  to  tlio  school 
might  lie  endangered  if  I interfered,  unless  on 
the  clearest  grounds.  1 had  no  one  t"  w Is  >m 
1 coul  1 look  for  support  in  tho  event  of  tny 
stirring  the  matter  up  ; Ch.dlouer  had  settled 
himself  in  his  new  station  very  shortly  after 
the  millers  death  ; he  had  become  rich,  .and  I 
lull  my’  reasons  for  not  applying  in  that  direc- 
tion. 'The  captain,  a line  old  gentleman, 
Would  have  rushed  right  into  the  thick  of  it 
if  I had  suggested  my  ideas  to  him,  hut  he 
had  neither  weight  or  jn  igincnt  for  a ipicsti  >n 
of  this  magiiitu  le.  Now  many  veats  have 
passed,  and  the  tiling  comes  upon  me  unexpec- 
tedly. 1 must  be  c unions  ; pray  lot  all  I si}' 
be  entirely  reserved.”  (1  albot  nodded  gravely.) 
“ I know*  that  gentlemen  in  your  profession 
have  a high  sense  of  horn  nr,  on  tint  1 rely. 
Look  here,  Lieutenant  Talbot  ; hero  are  facts,- — 
Property',  present  and  in  prospect),  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  left  to  an  adopted  nephew  of 
whom  the  miller  was  very  fond,  but  if  there 
was  no  will  the  whole  to  pass  to  the  heir-at- 
law,  Robert  Challouer,  now  in  possession,  a 
magistrate  and  a man  of  weight  in  the  district, 
nut  at  the  time  we  are  talking  of,  a nonentity, 
a mere  foreman  overlooking  alternately’  t ho 
\\  aterle ugh  an  1 A x ton  Mills.” 

“ Ah,”  said  I’.il ."it. 

“ Do  not  interrupt  me,  the  other  replied, 
continuing  lbs  eager  recital,  “ a great  teuij  : i- 
tion — the  Devil  l*  very  bu  y — evil  thoughts 
arise  ; no  evi  lcncu  though,  not  a tittle  at  t le 
inquest  t > compile  .to  the  inquiry.  Challouer 
left  Waterleigli  just  before  the  “Jlst  of  Oct  U r 
— had  not  seen  or  spoken  to  Ora  look  until  his 
return  tome  w eeks  after  yet  mark  me — early 
that  same  morning,  Indore  the  miller  P»iroc:i- 
shielii's  body  was  discovere  1,  a man  was  si  -n 
with  Cradock  in  the  orchard  hcliiud  the  mill, 
and  that  man  was ” 

**  Challouer  ! ” ax  cl  a i rue  1 Talbot. 

“ Yes,  but  the  verdict  was  accidental  death, 
remomber  that.  We  have  no  evidence  a*  yet 
except  the  meeting  in  the  orchard,  and  in  t it 
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there  was  so  much  shuffling  by  the  landlord 
of  the  Beetle  in  auswer  to  my  inquiries,  that 
it  would  have  gone  for  nothing  in  a court  of 
justice.  The  inquest  was  held  at  the  mill 
the  same  day  Greenshield  was  found  drowned  ; 
no  surgical  inspection  was  considered  necessary. 
Two  women  laid  out  the  body  ; they  ought  to 
have  been  examined,  but  they  were  not  called. 
After  the  inquest  was  over,  1 walked  with  an 
uneasy  mind  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  some 
hundred  yards  below  the  mill,  to  see  the  spot 
where  Greenshicld’s  body  had  been  first  dis- 
covered, washed  by  the  current  of  the  stream 
on  to  a spit  of  land.  I made  a careful  exami- 
nation of  this  place.  The  footsteps  of  many 
persons  v.rcre  visible  in  the  sandy  loam,  all  with 
one  exception  the  footprints  of  labouring  people, 
easily  distinguishable  by  their  nailed  soles,  and 
other  similar  characteristics.  In  fact,  the 
! body  was  found  by  farm  labourers  on  their 
way  to  their  work.  Six  or  eight  yards  from 
this  spot  I observed  one  footprint  of  altogether 
different  appearance  ; only  one.  it  was  as  if 
a person  had  stepped  forward  from  off  the 
grass,  paused,  and  stepped  tack  again.  I 
examined  that  footprint  carefully  ; it  must 
have  been  impressed  that  morning,  as  the  river 
had  covered  the  place  the  preceding  night. 
There  had  been  much  rain,  and  the  waters 
were  then  subsiding.  It  was  the  mark  of  a 
man’s  shoe  or  boot,  smaller  than  the  others, 
and  wdth  a flat  low  heel.  I hastened  to  the 
village  for  a measuring  rule  ; when  I returned 
the  footprint  had  been  obliterated.  I believe 
that  footstep  to  have  been  Challoner’s  ; it  was 
of  the  same  character  and  size  as  his,  with 
the  same  flat  heel.” 

“ I do  not  think,”  Talbot  remarked,  “ that  . 
we  can  safely  draw  conclusions  from  this  cir- 
cumstance ; other  persons  passing  at  the  time, 
or  just  after  the  removal  of  the  body,  would 
' probably  have  paused  in  the  same  manner.  . 
All  you  have  related  does  certainly  leave  a 
very  uncomfortable  impression,  but  there  is 
nothing  as  yet  upon  which  to  found  a distinct 
charge.” 

“Distinct  charge,  no  : but  if  we  take  into 
account  all  the  circumstances,  I think  yon  will  ' 
say  that  it  was  a most  unsatisfactory  case,  and 
that  further  inquiry  should  have  been  made 
long  ago.” 

“ 1 do  say  so,”  Talbot  rejoined  ; “ there  has 
been  great,  very  great  remissness, — it  was  not 
wilful  neglect  of  duty  ; many  things  on  my 
part  unfortunately  interfered  to  prevent  that 
which  ought  to  have  been  done  ; now  the  in- 
quiry shall  be  full  and  ample.  There  may 
have  been  nothing  wrong,  but  if  otherwise, 
the  wiong-doer  must  look  to  himself.  Yon 
spoke  of  two  women  who  were  employed  about 


the  body,  are  they  still  living  and  to  bo  got 
at?” 

“ One  is  dead,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  “ but 
the  other  woman  lives  over  the  way.” 

“ I must  see  that  woman,”  said  Talbot, 
“ before  1 examine  Cradock  ; will  you  come 
to  her  house  with  me  ? ” 

They  crossed  the  street.  A small  cottage, 
neater  than  its  neighbours,  with  slated  roof, 
and  small  garden  in  front,  was  the  abode,  as 
a board  over  the  door  informed  inquirers,  of 
Mary  ►Stitehbone,  midwife,  &e. 

“ Mrs.  Stitehbone  is  a person  well  to  do  in 
the  world  now,”  observed  the  schoolmaster ; 
“ people  do  say  that  there  is  an  unknown 
friend  behind  the  scenes  somewhere  wlio  helps 
to  make  ends  meet.” 

He  tapped  at  the  door  ; it  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  S.  herself. 

“ Well,  and  if  it  ain’t  Mr.  Birchbottom  ; 
and  how  do  you  do,  sir  1 I see  you  have  a 
gent  with  you  ; I suppose  this  will  be  for  a 
lying-in  case,  eh  ? ” 

“Oh,  dear  no,”  said  Talbot. 

“ What  ! ” rejoined  the  matron,  “never  a 
laying-out  ?” 

“It  is  neither  a lying-in  nor  a laying-out, 
mother  Stitehbone,”  said  Birchbottom.  “ Let 
us,  come  inside,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about 
it.” 

Mrs.  Stitehbone  stood  back,  and  her  visitors 
entered.  She  shut  the  door  and  retired  be- 
hind the  three-legged  table  that  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  paved  kitchen,  and  resting  her 
hands  on  it  as  on  a counter,  put  her  head  on 
one  side,  assumed  a bland  professional  face, 
and  fixed  her  greedy  grey  eyes  upon  Talbot, 
who  she  at  once  saw  was  her  customer. 

“Though  our  visit,  Mrs.  Stitehbone,”  he 
said,  “ is  not  strictly  professional,  it  is  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  we  shall  gladly  consider 
it  in  that  light,  and  give  handsome  remunera- 
tion.” 

Mrs.  Stitehbone  set  her  head  on  the  other 
side,  but  made  no  answer. 

“I  must  first  ask  you,”  Talbot  continued, 
“to  be  so  good,  my  dear  ma’am,  as  to  go 
back  in  memory  a few  years.  1 believe,  Mrs. 
Stitehbone,  that  you  were  engaged  in  render- 
ing the  last  services,  you  know — I mean — in 
short,  ma’am,  that  you  laid  out  the  body  of 
Mr.  Greenshield,  the  miller,  who  was  found 
drowned  in  October,  1855.” 

Mrs.  Stitchbone’s  countenance  shut  itself 
up,  it  changed  from  bland  to  obdurate. 

“ Well,”  she  said,  “ and  so  I did,  and  what 
then  ? ” 

“ Why,  I daresay,  ma’am,”  said  Birch- 
bottom, placing  his  hands  under  his  coat  tail2, 
and  rising  on  his  toes  in  barrister  style,  “I 
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darenaj',  ma’am,  that  a person  uf  your  sharp 
observation  ami  inMligcnc*,  Mrs.  StitehlRine, 
would  no #00  any  little  nrcumst  nice*  of  a 
peculinr  character  in  th«  boily  of  the  <lec< 
Greenshielxl  that  may  have  presented  lh 
s 1 ves  at  that  tune  : will  you  therefore  be  good 
enough  now  to  describe  thviB  to  the  jury — 1 
mean,  to  my  friend  Mr.  Talbot  I” 

“ Ves,”  Mrs.  Stitchbone  replied,  “ 1 do  re- 
OHi*n ber  something  peculiar.’’ 

“ Ha  1 ” said  Hirchbuttom,  “ v. list  was  that, 
ina’am 

‘•Mrs  C'niuip  was  with  me,  gents,  ami 
* Polly  Stitchbone,’  says  she,  ‘ I have  always 
licord  say  drownded  folks  are  dreadful  still  to 
straighten,  and  see  what  a pleasant  corpse  is 
this,  and  1 iys  out  so  very  limp.  Polly,’  says 
she,  ‘ mind  my  words,  there’ll  bo  another 
corpso  very  soon,  or  I don’t  know  my  tr»ui e ;’ 
and  so  it  was,  for  I remember  she  was  s ?nt  for 
just  after  to  jour  excellent  mother,  sir,  Mrs. 
Kirch  bottom,  then  in  her  eleventh  labour, 
more  by  token,  she  had  the  babby  christened 
Onetouiauy  1*  rehbottoni,  always  couri  lering 
ten  enough.  Ah,  she  was  a religious  woman, 
and  always  called  her  children  at  them  times 
about  her,  s tying,  ‘Come  all  of  you,  com® 
and  see  what  your  mothers  do  go  through  for 
the  love  of  you.’  ” 

“ I>ut,  my  .lcar  ma’am,”  interposed  Talbot, 
“about  the  dead  l*ody  ; you  were  going  to 
observe ” 

“ I'hank  you  kindly,  sir,”  says  Mrs.  Stiteli- 
botio.  “ Oh,  yes,  I was  a going  to  observe, 
that  just  as  the  babby  Onekmwu'y  as  now  is, 
was  born,  Mrs.  Crump  suddenly  went  off. 
Home  saitl  that  it  was  a tit,  some  tint  she  took  a 
drop  too  much  of  the  rum,  but  l laid  her  out 
myself,  an  1 l know  very  well  wlmt  it  was  : 

‘ A limp  corpse  with  pleasant  face 
brings  numb  r two  in  beatli’s  raw.'  " 

“ This  is  intolerable,’’  said  Talbot. 

“ lbit  what  about  the  drowned  man  ? ” ex- 
claimed Hirclibottoin  ; “did  you  notice  any 
marks  of  Outward  injury- — any  cuts,  scratches, 
bruises,  ma’am  ? ” 

“Link,  gents,”  said  Mrs.  Stitchbone, 
“ how  can  one  mind  so  long  ago  I It  was,  as 
I have  said,  a pleasant  c upsc  and  a limp, 
and  that  is  all  1 know  about  it 

“This  is  perfect  waste  of  tune,”  sail  Tal- 
bot, “ come  away  ; the  woman  clearly  does 
not  choose  to  tell  all  she  knows,  and  the  neat 
cottage  has  probably  purchased  her  silence. 
I am  more  convinced  thin  ever  of  foul  play.” 

Her  visitors  gone,  Mrs.  Stitchbone  opened 
a secret  recess,  and  took  therefrom  a green 
glass  bottle  with  silver-headed  cork  ; the  c*  rk 
extneted,  she  raised  the  bottle  t»  her  li,>«, 
muttering,  “ Hirchbottom  and  Co.,  may  they 


go  to  the  devil,  and  a safe  and  | :a*  n.t  pas- 
sage to  them  !”  Hal  mg  sealed  the  pious  aspira- 
tion with  a satisfactory  clincher,  she  oompjscd 
herself  ill  her  easy  chair  for  a morning  nap. 

As  Talbot  and  his  comjsui ion  ticafwl  the 
Inn,  they  heard  loud  voices  issuing  from  the 
passage.  Hastening  to  the  scenft  of  e-inten- 
tion, they  found  the  principal  performers  were 
the  ontlwr  and  the  village  constable.  Ttie 
former,  li  mug  slipped  his  shirt  over  1ns  In  ad, 
twisted  his  braces  round  his  middle,  given  his 
breeches  a fmal  fii:ch  up.  was  squaring  out  in 
truly  scientific  style  , while  the  constable,  hold- 
in:;  iiis  .stuff  in  one  hand,  and  a warrant  in 
the  other,  gesticulated  and  retreated  before 
his  bellicose  opponent. 

“ What  is  all  this  about?”  said  Taib.it, 
“ Fall  back,  ostler.” 

“ I have  a warrant  t3  take  up  Cr.ulock,’’ 
cried  the  constable;  “he  is  here  in  biding 
somewhere  on  the  premises. ’’ 

•‘  Fall  back,  ami  bo  quiet,  ostler,  or  1 will 
make  you  ; and  you,  countable,  give  me  tlm 
warrant,”  sai  l Talbot.  “ 1 see  this  warruit  is 
signed  by  a magistrate  for  the  arrest  of  a man 
upon  a poaching  charge, — quite  righ  t,  uodonbf  | 
now  go  back  to  the  place  from  whence  yon 
came,  Mr  Constable,  and  give  my  corn  pli- 
ments,  Mr.  Talbot’s  compliments — to  the  ma- 
gistrate,-— Mr.  Challofter,  I think  the  name 
is, — and  tell  him  that  there  are  no  poachers 
in  this  mu  ’’ 

“ An  1 give  my  compliment*  also,  Llob'sy,’* 
cried  the  captiin.  who,  attracted  by  the  noise, 
now  made  Ins  appearance,  “ and  inform  j’our 
master  that  tins  inn  is  occupied  by  o licers  in 
Her  Majesty’s  service,  and  that  t-hfcj'  ar.*  asto- 
nished at  his  impertinent  prosuinpri  >n,  t • sen  1 
his  blackguard  thieftakers  here  indeed;  ‘gal, 
it’s  an  insult  to  the  services.” 

“ Oh,  humbug,”  sai  1 the  constable,  taking 
courigo  at  Talbot's  quiet  manner,  “ I am  my- 
self a otlicer,  and  Squire  Clial loner  says  1 am 
to  search  these  premises  and  to  take  my  man, 
and  I’m  darned  if  f don’t.” 

“ My  friend,”  said  Talbot,  “ 1 shall  be  sorry 
if  anything  unpleasant  should  occur,  but  I 
have  already  tol  l you  that  we  harbour  no 
poachers  here,  and  I now  tell  you  that  it  yOu 
do  not  instantly  march  from  this  inn,  I wdl 
send  you  out  double  quick.” 

I lie  constable  saw  that  his  opponent  was 
not  to  be  tnllc  1 with  ; he  licsitito  l an  in-tant, 
but  as  Talbot  drew  back  his  arm  for  the  oil 
tical  blow,  he  turned  tail  and  disap|>o.irod. 

“ Landlord,”  said  Talbot,  “get  t!n>  break- 
fast ready.  I will  join  you  presently,  gentle- 
men.” 

“ Very  good,”  the  captain  replied,  “ the 
sooner  the  better  ;’’ and  adde  1 aside,  “ A smart 
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young  man,  a smart  young  man,  but  of  tlie 
modern  school,”  in  qualification  of  his  approval. 

As  Talbot  left  the  room  he  whispered  to 
the  schoolmaster  : 

££  It  is  a warrant  from  Challoner  for  Cra- 
dock’s  apprehension  on  a poaching  charge. 
The  enemy  is  awake  ; no  doubt  he  has  heard 
of  our  last  night’s  affair,  and  that  we  are  keep- 
ing Cradock  here  ; he  suspects  something,  and 
wishes  to  secure  his  man  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way  ; this  is  more  like  guilt  than  any- 
thing I have  yet  heard.  I will  see  Cradock 
at  once  ; we  shall  have  another  visit  from  the 
constable  in  force  shortly  ; there  is  not  a mo- 
ment to  be  lost.” 

“ May  it  not  be  well  that  I assist  you  and 
be  preseut  as  a witness  ? ” said  the  school- 
master ; ££  the  fellow  will  require  to  be  scien- 
tifically handled  to  ensure  a full  confession.” 

££  Thanks,  no,”  rejoined  the  other  ; ££  I think 
I shall  manage  him  best  alone.” 

( To  be  continued.) 


PORTER-POKEMEN. 

Times  have  greatly  changed  since  the  Quay 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  was  thronged  by  pic- 
turesque groups  of  “keelmen.”  Steam  has 
done  away  with  ££  keels,”  as  it  has  done  away 
with  the  old  stage  coaches,  and  as  the  glaring 
red  railway  hotel  has  almost  driven  the  cosy 
hostelry  of  our  fathers’  days  clean  out  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  a £C keel- 
man  ” is  observed  at  the  present  day  in  the 
streets  of  the  northern  capital.  We  may  read 
the  names  of  keelmen  on  the  grey  tombstones 
of  All  Saints’,  or  at  the  unsightly  cemetery  at 
the  Ballast  Hills  ; and  we  may  occasionally  see 
them  depicted  in  some  of  the  old  etchings,  in 
some  odd  volumes  of  Brand  aud  Mackenzie. 
But  it  is  very  seldom  now  that  one  has  an  op- 
portunity of  beholding  them  in  the  flesh.  On 
a more  than  ordinarily  fine  day,  an  antiquary 
in  search  of  the  marvellous  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  a glimpse  of  a relic,  sunning 
his  aged  bones,  and  smoking  his  customary 
“cutty”  on  the  hospital  steps  in  the  New 
Road  ; but  the  spectacle  is  at  the  best  a very 
melancholy  one.  Even  the  hospital,  with  its 
grass-plot,  on  which  the  grass  has  long  forgotten 
to  grow,  aud  its  dial,  on  which  the  sun  has 
long  refused  to  shine,  seems  out  of  place, 
aud  is  evidently  “tottering  towards  its  fall.” 
The  £‘  Quay,”  once  the  favourite  haunt  of  the 
“ keelmen,”  when  not  upon  the  river,  knows 
them  no  more.  The  sheds,  the  jetties,  and 
the  I chares,”  are  now  monopolised  by  a less 
picturesque  set  of  men,  whose  appearance  and 
avocation  we  are  about  to  describe,  and  who 
seem  to  flourish  exceedingly.  Steam  detracts 


not  from  the  value  of  their  labour,  or  from  the 
fruits  of  their  earnings.  The  deepening  of  the 
bar,  the  construction  of  the  piers,  and  the 
dredging  of  the  river, — enterprises  of  great 
moment,  about  which  the  Council  and  the  Tyne 
Commissioners  are  never  tired  of  talking, — 
inasmuch  as  they  enable  vessels  of  greater  ton- 
nage to  reach  the  wharves,  tend  only  to  increase 
the  gains  of  the  porter- pokeman. 

Now,  we  daresay,  the  reader  is  at  a loss  to 
understand  what  can  be  possibly  meant  by  so 
apparently  absurd  an  expression.  The  exact 
occupation  of  a “ porter  ” is  easily  determined, 
and  is  widely  understood  ; while  the  bare 
mention  of  a “pokeman”  i3  amply  sufficient 
to  make  one  familiar  with  the  character  of  his 
calling.  But  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
terms,  “porter”  and  “pokeman,”  serves  to 
compose  an  industrial  puzzle.  The  porter- 
pokoman,  then,  we  may  say  at  once,  is  a very 
useful,  but  at  the  same  time  a very  common- 
place and  an  exceedingly  unromantie,  sort  of 
individual.  He  is  not  so  pleasant  to  look  upon 
as  a costermonger,  nor  is  he  so  amicably  dis- 
posed as  a drayman.  There  is  nothing  quaint 
or  archaic  about  him,  as  there  was  about  the 
old  keelman  of  poetic  and  traditional  immor- 
tality. In  short,  the  porter-pokeman  is,  in 
sooth,  a very  animal  kind  of  a man.  Learn- 
ing and  parts  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
his  business,  and  he  kuows  it, — about  the 
only  thing  that  he  does  know  thoroughly, — 
and  he  treats  them  both  with  the  most  inef- 
fable disdain.  All  that  he  requires  are  breadth 
of  shoulder  and  strength  of  arm,  and  these  he 
unquestionably  possesses. 

Like  the  pitman  and  the  keelman,  the 
porter-pokeman  affects  a peculiarity  of  apparel ; 
and  so  evidently  is  he  enamoured  of  it,  that 
he  sees  no  reason  for  diverging  from  it  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  He  seems  to  have 
been  guided  in  his  choice  of  material  by  the 
same  sound  principle  that  determined  worthy 
Dr.  Primrose  in  his  choice  of  a wife,  and 
worthy  Mrs.  Primrose  in  her  choice  of  a 
wedding-gown,  viz.,  the  subordination  of  a 
“ glossy  surface”  to  “such  qualities  as  would 
wear  well.”  The  porter-pokeman  is,  we  venture 
to  affirm,  without  any  metaphor  at  all,  the 
veritable  “fustian  jacket,”  though  we  doubt 
whether  the  great  political  reformers  would  on 
that  account  think  him  specially  qualified  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  a member  of  parlia- 
ment. In  these  days  of  high  living  and  extrava- 
gant tailoring,  when  comfort  is  sacrificed  to 
appearance,  when  it  is  difficult  to  tell  “Jack” 
from  his  master,  and  when  “Jemima”  may 
be  pardonably  mistaken  for  her  mistress,  so 
long  as  she  keeps  her  mouth  shut, — the  porter- 
pokemau’s  indifference  to  the  fascinations  of 
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1 dress  amounts  almost  tu  a social  virtue,  lie  is 
always  what  he  really  appears  to  bo.  There  is  no 
shamming  or  'inception  about  the  man.  Y\  lMki 
ho  goes  to  church,  which,  we  r -gret  to  say,  is, 
as  a general  rule,  very  seldom,  the  lrcMlle  is 
never  guilty  of  using  any  suj  erlluous  ceremony 
with  respect  to  him.  but  packs  him  into  a free 
seat  m some  out-nf-the  way  place,  with  a spoil 
taneous  ticcision  of  character  very  unusual  in 
beadles  ; ami  when  he  presents  himself  before 
the  eyes  of  a booking  clerk  at  a railway  station, 
the  hands  of  the  olVicial  instinctively  wander, 
before  a word  has  passed  between  them,  to 
the  compartment  where  the  third  class  tickets 
abide.  Not  only  is  the  porter  pokoinau’s 
jacket  composed  of  the  most  unmistakcab  u 
and  unsavoury  fustian,  but  he  appears,  when 
arrayed  in  full  dress  costume,  to  be  entirely 
made  up  of  that  article.  A small  cap,  stuck 
resolutely  upon  his  head,  a neckerchief  of  tho 
brightest  scarlet,  and  with  the  ends  usually 
loose,  and  a pair  of  shoes  with  substantial  soles 
and  upper  leathers,  are  the  only  things  vi-ihle 
about  him  that  cannot  lie  directly  charged 
with  a fustian  origin. 

When  a ship  reaches  Newcastle  Quay,  it  iv 
the  interest  of  tho  factor  to  whom  tho  cargo 
is  consigned  to  get  a clearance  effected  with 
all  possible  dispatch.  Quay  dues  are  heavy, 
ami  tho  skipper  nevor  fails  to  charge  for  every 
day  that  the  cargo  is  allowed  to  rcmtin  on 
board.  His  warehouseman  accordingly  engages 
a “meter”  at  once,  and  upon  him  the  wludo 
duty  and  responsibility  of  discharging  the 
ship  devolves..  The  meter,  who  derives  his 
name  from  the  fact  that  he  metes  or  measures 
the  corn,  is  an  exceedingly  important  per- 
sonage, though  in  appearance  differing  in  no 
essential  particulars  from  the  gentleman  whom 
wo  have  already  described.  Ho  is  always 
“ there  or  thereabouts  ” when  wanted.  The 
person  w ho  requires  his  services  may  invariably 
discover  him  in  one  of  three  places:  at  the  pay 
house,  usually  situate  iu  One  of  the  many 
“ dowdy,”  or  dark  and  narrow  thoroughfares, 
locally  known  as  “chares  in  tho  hold  of  a 
liewiy-an lved  corndaden  vessel;  or  rubbing 
liis  precious  fustians  against  the  i nigh  surface 
of  a neighbouring  dead  walk,  fa  ulv  known 
among  the  tribe  as  “Ncewiy,  (Thfc  name 
originated  in  tins  wise  : a 1’. -1  being  asked 
by  a colleague  where  he  was  going  replied  that 
lie  was  going  nowhere,  and  ineontii  ■ nt.ly  placed 
his  back  against  the  wall  in  question.  ) Having 
received  lus  commission,  the  meter  proceeds  to 
hire  “a  gang”  of  ports  r-pokemen,  varying  in 
numbers  from  three  to  li.df-a-dor.cn,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  witdi  u 
spi  inkling  of  outsiders  to  perforin  the  lough 
or  ‘prentice  work  of  the  job. 


Wo  will  now  suppose  a gang  of  the  stalwart 
fellowH  to  have  been  engaged  for  tho  purpose 
of  discharging  the  good  Hup  Seejniighr,  of 
Konigsberg  (or  thereabouts),  of  a cargo  of 
Baltic  wheat.  The  hist  duty  of  the  i>okvmi*Hi 
under  these  ci  ret  mist  tnce.s  ii  to  dispo  e of  Ills 
upper  clothing,  to  tuck  up  the  sleeves  of  his 
shirt,  as  if  the  work  lie  was  about  to  perform 
was  of  the  dirtiest  description,  and  to  sub-  tituto 
a close- tjttiiig  sknil-cap  for  his  oriinary  head- 
gear. Y\  o do  not  pretend  to  understand  iho 
why  and-  the  wherefore  of  all  this  extensive 
preparation,  ami  we  dare  any  tho  poket&iju  go«i 
through  it  all  more  from  tho  etfect  of  habit 
than  from  any  r itional  conviction  that  it  is 
productive  of  any  appreciable  benefit  : for 
carrying  sacks  of  corn  to  warehouse  is  far  from 
coining  within  the  category  of  dirty  work,  and 
the  linen  of  the  carriers  is  not  gen-rally  either 
of  a colour  or  quality  to  be  speedily  injured 
even  if  it  were.  And  if  wo  suppose,  f.  r the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  1’.  1’.  is  actuated 
by  motive-*  of  personal  comfort,  wo  should  be 
inclined  to  conclude  that  the  same  animal  in- 
stinct which  induces  him  to  roll  up  his  shirt 
sleeves,  would  also  induce  him  to  forswear  tho 
hateful  night-cap.  Bomhaav  lays  it  down  as 
an  axiom  that  the  whole  philosophy  ot  health 
consists  in  two  very  simple  rules  : keeping  the 
head  cool  and  the  feet  warm.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  night-cap  is  somotliing  of  an 
anomaly. 

I’lie  entire  stock  in-trade  of  a pokrman  is 
not  a burdensome  matter.  His  whole  equip- 
ment would  be  eovere  i by  a couple  of  shillings. 
Ml  that  lie  requires  to  enable  him  to  follow 
his  calling  with  success  ami  credit  are  good 
health,  and  a sack  capable  of  holding  four 
imperial  bushels,  neither  more  nor  less.  Hav- 
ing tossed  the  bitter  over  his  arm,  he  is  ready 
to  commence  operations  forthwith. 

Considering  the  agencies  at  command,  tho 
distance  that  often  intervenes  between  tho 
ship  and  t he  w irehonse,  ami  the  great  height 
which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  carry  the 
corn  ere  it  can  be  deposited  in  the  loft,  tho 
expedition  with  which  the  work  of  unloading 
is  accomplished  is  really  surprising.  The 
meter  descends  into  the  hold  of  the  -hip.  pro- 
vided with  a wooden  shovel  and  a piece  of 
chalk.  With  the  first  he  tills  the  measure  by 
which  the  corn  is  drawn  to  the  surface,  ami 
with  the  last  ho  keeps  an  account  of  the 
number  of  bushels  sent  aloft.  Mmple  as  this 
work  undoubtedly  seems,  the  rapidity  an  1 
skill  with  which  it  is  done  can  only  be  acquired, 
like  excellence  in  any  other  art,  by  patience 
ami  practice.  To  such  a degn  e of  nice  tv  can 
some  celebrated  meters  gauge  the  relative  eon- 
1 tents  of  the  tiling  to  be  filled  an  I the  insfru- 
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ment  with  which  it  is  filled,  that  when  the 
brim  of  the  measure  is  streaked  before  being 
drawn  up,  not  a grain  has  been  known  to 
fall  ! 

The  corn  is  “whipped,”  that  is,  drawn  to 
the  surface,  by  the  ship’s  crew,'"  whose  voices 
i may  often  be  heard  as  they  siug  some  of  their 
national  airs  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  their 
labour.  The  work  of  whipping  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a tackle  attached  to  one  of  the 
spars,  over  which  aline  is  passed  into  the  hold. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  rope  three  smaller 
cords  are  fastened,  by  means  of  which  three 
, s idors  are  enabled  to  whip  in  concert.  A 
pokeman  stands  at  the  top  to  guide  the  measure 
in  its  ascent,  so  that  none  of  its  contents  may 
be  spilt,  while  another  stands  with  his  open- 
mouthed  sack  ready  to  receive  the  corn  as  it  is 
drawn  up,  and  convey  it  on  shore  upon  his 
shoulders.  At  the  warehouse  door  the  sack  is 
weighed  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  the 
requisite  eighteen  stones  nett.  Its  weight 
being  adjusted,  the  burden  is  then  turned  over 
to  the  care  of  the  outsiders,  by  whom  it  is 
conveyed  in  stages  up  an  almost  endless  series 
of  stairs  to  the  lofts. 

The  work  of  a porter-pokeman  is  certainly 
laborious,  and  somewhat  precarious,  but  it  is  1 
neither  dirty  nor  dangerous.  The  only  risk 
he  appears  to  run  is  that  of  occasionally 
tumbling  into  the  river  while  walking  between 
ship  and  shore  across  the  plank  by  which  the 
two  are  connected,  and  which  at  times  of  ebb- 
tide assumes  a really  unpleasant  incline.  But 
we  have  only  heard  of  one  case  in  which  a P.-P. 
was  drowned  from  this  cause,  and  even  then 
it  appeared  that  tho  poor  fellow  had  fallen 
while  in  a fit.  The  incident,  however,  made  a 
considerable  stir  in  the  town,  and  produced  a 
plentiful  crop  of  suggestions  for  the  prevention 
of  all  such  misfortunes  in  the  future.  One 
was  that  tho  planks  in  question  should  be  pro- 
tected by  rails,  but  the  suggestion  did  not 
secure  the  approbation  of  the  men  most  inti- 
mately concerned,  one  of  whom  wrote  to  a 
local  journal  to  say  that  the  recommendation 
was  wholly  impracticable,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  in  rainy  weather  the  planks  require  to 
be  turned  over  to  prevent  them  becoming  too 
slippery  to  walk  upon.  Mr.  Charles  Knight 
informs  us,  in  his  “ Passages  of  a Working 
Life,”  that  the  dry-grinders  and  needle- 
pointers  of  Sheffield  peremptorily  refused  to 
adopt  the  mouth-piece  of  Mr.  Abraham,  be- 
cause they  believed  that  their  high  wages 
would  be  lowered  if  their  work  were  rendered 

less  injurious  to  their  health.  We  cannot  but 
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think  that  some  such  reasoning  as  the  above 
must  have  guided  the  literary  pokeman  in  pro- 
pounding his  objection  to  the  proposed  im- 
provement of  the  plank ; for  surely  few  things 
could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  provided 
against  tho  slipperiness  complained  of  by  plac- 
ing pieces  of  wood  across  the  gangway  about  a 
foot  apart.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  present  emoluments  of  the 
gang  for  the  time  they  are  employed  are  ex- 
traordinary. While  tho  meter  is  paid  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  a last  of  twenty  sacks,  each  of 
his  understrappers  receives  fourpenee  for  the 
same  quantity  of  work.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
a gang  to  make  in  this  way  as  much  as  fifteen 
shillings  per  man  a day.  In  consequence,  j 
however,  of  the  extremely  pernicious  manuer 
in  which  the  men  are  accustomed  to  draw  their 
pay,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  of  them  to 
derive  the  full  advantage  of  their  splendid 
earnings.  While  the  meter  is  not  paid  by  the 
corn-factor  the  cost  of  discharging  until  the 
vessel  has  been  completely  cleared,  it  is  a 
peculiarity  with  the  trade  for  each  of  the  gang 
to  insist  upon  the  amount  of  his  earnings  being 
handed  over  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

In  order  to  meet  these  demands  an  iniquitous 
system  of  pay-houses  has  been  established,  the 
consequences  of  which  are  alike  injurious  to 
the  pokemen  themselves,  and  the  factors  by 
whom  they  are  employed.  It  need  scarcely 
be  observed  that  the  pay-houses  are  low 
public-houses  ; aud  when  we  have  said  that  it 
is  customary  for  the  gang  to  draw  upon  the 
landlords  for  the  amount  of  the  earnings  they 
have  made  during  the  day,  and  that  the  land- 
lords receive  back  the  money  they  have  in 
this  way  advanced,  from  the  meter,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  job,  little  more  is  required  to 
show  the  disastrous  and  improvident  results 
of  such  a system.  Had  the  publican  not  a 
peculiar  interest  in  keeping  the  men  hanging 
about  the  precincts  of  his  tap-room,  he  would 
naturally  decline  the  honour  of  acting  the 
part  of  banker.  The  men  have  so  many  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  squaring  accounts,  at 
each  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  tho 
hrst  place,  to  drink  a certain  quantity  for  the 
good  of  the  house,  and,  in  the  second  place,  an 
unlimited  qua."  ity  for  their  owu  gratification, 
that  the  wage,  of  the  silly  fellows  are  soon 
frittered  awav . It  is  also  a circumstance  of 
not  unfrequent  occurrence  for  a gang  of  porter- 
pokemen,  after  receiving  the  amount  of  their 
day’s  pay  from  the  publican,  to  refuse  to 
resume  work  until  the  whole  has  been  spent ; 
by  which  means  the  domestic  welfare  of  their 
families  is  deranged,  and  the  clearance  of  a 
ship  seriously  delayed. 

After  these  revelations  the  reader  will  not 
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l)o  surprised  to  loam  that  the  I'.-l'.’s  aro,  for 
the  most  part,  a brutal  and  a drunken  ela-is  of 
men, — badly  dressed,  badly  educated,  and 
greatly  addicted  to  quarrelling  among  thom- 
Helves  and  with  the  low  liisli  of  Sandgate, 
whose  Popish  proclivities  anti  occasionally 
riotous  propensities  they  seem  over  ready  to 
frustrate  by  an  appeal  to  force.  They  are 
generally  regarded  in  the  locality  as  barren 
ground1,  which  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  culti- 
vate. And  so  perhaps  it  is, — according  to  the 
traditional  plan  of  endeavouring  to  arrest  a 
river  at  its  month.  It  is  of  little  effect  preach- 
ing to  them,  or  showering  tracts  upon  them. 
Th  *y  will  not  listen  to  the  one,  and  will  pro- 
bably light  their  pipes  with  the  other.  They 
can  only  be  reached  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  their  animal  instincts.  Their  refor- 
mation can  only  bo  accomplished  by  attention 
being  primarily  directed  to  their  material  sur- 
roundings | and  the  most  pernicious  of  these 
is  the  system  of  pay-houses,  by  which  their 
moral  nature  is  tainted  and  turned  awry.  J. 

1 NTK1  IN ATION A L EDt'CA TIC >X. 

1 r was  proposed  some  time  ago  to  promote 
what  was  termed  International  education  as  a 
means  of  preventing  wars,  and  extending 
peace  and  goodwill  between  nations.  It  was 
thought  that  a mutual  knowledge  of  each 
other’s  language  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
won  11  tend  very  much  to  this  end,  hut  there 
is  this  objection,  that  it  might  have  a directly 
opposite  effect  ; at  any  rate,  tho  identity  of 
language  even  strengthened  by  the  relation- 
ship, such  as  it  is,  is  not  sullicient  to  prevent 
th**  growth  of  feelings  far  from  friendly  be- 
tween tliis  country  and  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  we  may  suppose  that  the  effect 
would  not  bo  greater  on  the  Continent.  The 
speech  of  tho  French  Minister  of  Education 
contains  little  which  is  interesting  to  the 
generality  of  Englishmen,  or  to  the  people  of 
any  other  nation,  beyond  an  invitation  to 
them  to  compete  educationally  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  IStiT.  IE'  appeal  to  all  Kuropenu 
nations  to  enter  into  a competition  of  this 
kind  seems  to  be  about  the  most  impracticable 
that  ever  was  made  ; and,  if  adopted,  so  far 
from  the  space  that  could  he  set  apart  in  tho 
Exhibition  for  the  display  of  examples  being 
sullicient,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  whole 
building  would  be  too  small,  and  an  ail  litional 
acre  or  two  would  bo  found  necessary.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  some  good  may  come 
out  of  his  invitation,  though  it  may  not  be 
responded  to  either  so  generally  or  to  the 
extent  he  wishes. 

The  subjects  to  which  special  attention  is 
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given  are  nut  the  same  in  all  countries.  In  this 
country,  and  to  a greater  extent  piobably  in 
Franco,  tho  classics  aro  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  Hebrew  and  modern  languages  are 
comparatively  of  small  account,  though  it 
cannot  bo  denied  that  the  study  of  the  French 
and  German  languages  is  growing  \ery  much 
in  this  country.  In  Germany,  we  are  told, 
the  attention  given  to  tho  study  of  languages 
is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  dca  1 and 
the  living,  though  there,  as  in  this  country, 
the  study  of  tho  classical  languages,  especially 
the  Litin,  is  profound.  In  Spain  and  Italy 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  itmiy  of  tho 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  than  to  other  sub- 
jects. As  regards  other  matters,  Chemistry  is 
thought  more  of  in  France  than  any  other, 
and  in  Prussia,  Natural  History  is  that  to 
which  most  attention  is  directed  ; at  the  English 
universities  Mathematics  stands  first  on  the 
list,  after  this  no  very  marked  preference  is 
given  to  any  particular  subject. 

Anything  like  competition  between  the 
students  of  differ  put  countries  is  almost  impos- 
sible, for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the 
Latin  of  one  country  is  not  the  Latin  of  another, 
and  that  which  one  university  would  regard  as 
a merit  would  be  decried  by  another  as  worthy 
of  blame.  There  wool  l be  little  ditliculty  in 
deciding  as  to  the  respective  proficiency  of 
candidates  who  went  in  for  tho  exact  sciences, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  principal  subject  of  study 
in  at  least  live  countries  is  the  Latin  language, 
ami  as  this  in  an  international  competition 
would  have  to  be  excluded,  or  if  not  excluded 
could  not  be  decided  upon  in  consequence  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judge-, 
it  may  bo  safely  concluded  that  a conqietitioii 
of  the  kind  referred  to  must  be  very  limited  in 
extent.  In  lien  of  a rival  exhibition  on  tho 
part  of  the  students,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a congress  of  Professors  from  the  different 
universities  at  that  time  might  effect  some 
good  by’  imparting  to  eaeh  other  the  systems 
they*  pursue  in  communicating  their  knowledge 
to  those  whom  they  instruct.  Snell  an  i lea  is 
Worthy'  of  consideration,  and  its  realisation 
could  hardly  fail  to  \m  productive  of  some,  if 
not  great  advantage.  G.  L. 

A ltOl’.LEU  ADVENTURE  IN  ANDA- 
LUSIA. 

As  Andalusia  is  tho  most  interesting  pro- 
vince of  romantic  Spain,  it  may  not  bo  unac- 
ceptable to  the  reader  to  give  a short  account 
of  an  excursion  which  we  recently  made  into 
that  picturesque  land. 

Having  formed  a party  of  ten,  we  proceeded 
from  Gibraltar  at  a convenient  hour  in  the 
morning  to  the  Cork  \S  ood.  Each  officer  was 
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furnished  with  two  large  holsters,  in  which, 
not  like  Iludibras,  “ two  aged  pistols  he  did 
stow,”  but  lined  with  capital  beef-steaks, 
chickens,  hams,  and  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  wine  and  brandy,  a far  better  substitute. 

There  was  nothing  interesting  for  some 
miles,  except  the  tranquil  bay  and  not  distant 
mountains,  checkered  by  low  sand-hills,  and 
here  and  there  fences  of  the  prickly  pear,  with 
occasional  glowing  orange -groves,  and  purple 
vineyards.  After  a very  long  ride  we  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  Cork  Wood.  Now  the 
wild  scenery  of  Andalusia  began  to  open  on 
our  view  ; large  straggling  cork-trees  spread 
their  gigantic  masses,  not  furnished  as  at  home 
with  low  underwood,  but  in  its  place  long  plots 
of  parched  grass  varied  the  scene.  A river  wind- 
ing through  the  valley,  which  turned  a mill, 
formed  a principal  object  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture.  We  met  sometimes  a long  line 
of  muleteers,  the  tinkling  of  whose  bells,  with 
the  long  monotonous  chant  of  their  Moorish 
ballads,  brought  back  to  our  memories  the 
chivalry  of  Spain  led  out  against  proud  Granada 
and  the  unfortunate  Boabdil,  the  last  of  her 
Moorish  kings. 

We  now  reached  our  journey’s  end,  and 
were  greeted  with  welcome  by  our  well-known 
Boniface,  tbe  master  of  the  forest  venta. 
Each  officer  alighted,  and  took  charge  of  his 
horse,  unsaddled  him,  put  the  halter  round 
his  neck,  and  fastened  him  to  the  stall  ; (there 
were  a long  range  of  these,  ill-furnished,  and 
all  under  the  same  roof  as  the  mansion  itself ;) 
then  each  gave  some  chopped  straw  and  beans 
to  his  tired  horse,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
look  after  his  own  provender. 

Now  a solemn  council  was  held  about  that 
most  important  of  all  subjects,  the  dinner, 
when  every  officer  had  a particular  charge  as- 
1 signed  to  him.  One  was  to  cook  the  beef- 
steak, another  to  make  the  salad,  a third  to 
l do  the  venison  chop,  which  luck  threw  in 
| our  way,  and  the  least  artistic  to  wash  the 
potatoes,  cool  the  wine,  and  lay  the  cloth*under 
a wide-spreading  cork-tree.  I need  not  say, 
after  our  fatiguing  journey,  what  ample  justice 
was  done  to  the  dinner,  to  which  succeeded 
grapes  and  cooled  wines,  with  a finale  of  a 
soothing  cigar. 

After  a good  rest,  we  saddled  our  horses, 
and  struck  out  merrily  homewards  ; then  be- 
gan the  equestrian  sports  of  the  evening. 
The  principal  amusement  was  to  join  hands, 
and  ride  full  tilt  against  the  cork-trees,  this 
requiring  some  dexterity  to  loosen  hands  in 
sufficient  time  to  avoid  running  a-muck  against 
the  tree.  The  next  entertainment  was  to  ride 
at  full  speed  down  a gentle  hill.  In  this  race 
there  was  one  of  our  party,  a Scotch  gentle- 
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man,  who  was  pitched  on  his  head  by  the  fall 
of  his  horse,  and  to  onr  dismay,  was  lifted  up 
insensible,  having  probably  suffered  concussion 
of  the  brain.  \\re  were  now  plunged  into  a 
sad  dilemma  ; we  were  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  St.  ltoque,  or  from  any  habitation. 
After  pondering  for  some  time  over  our  diffi- 
culty, we  by  good  chance  descried  two  men 
with  a donkey  carrying  charcoal.  We  hired 
them  to  put  our  stricken  friend  on  their  ass, 
and  carry  him  carefully  to  the  nearest  venta 
for  the  night,  in  the  hope  that  rest  might 
sufficiently  restore  him  to  consciousness,  and 
thus  that  he  might  be  able  to  resume  his  journey 
home  next  morning. 

After  some  time  we  approached  the  venta, 
and  made  the  landlord  acquainted  with  our 
misfortune.  He  expressed  his  sympathy  for 
us,  but  regretted  lie  had  only  one  room — a 
large  store-room,  at  our  service.  So,  consult- 
ing what  was  to  be  done,  we  arranged  to  leave 
three  of  our  party,  of  which  I was  one,  as 
charitable  Samaritans,  to  tend  the  suffering 
patient,  and  allow  the  rest  to  resume  their 
journey  to  Gibraltar.  Having  made  our  Help-  | 
less  friend  as  comfortable  as  a pillow  and  a 
cloak  could  make  him  on  a bed  of  beans,  we 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  reeking 
smell  of  a savoury  olio  attracted  our  olfactory 
organs,  and  to  share  which  we  were  to  our 
great  satisfaction  invited  by  the  hospitable 
landlord  ; and  so  palatable  did  we  find  it,  that 
we  were  reconciled  to  the  ill-smelling  garlic, 
the  horror  of  English  stomachs.  Our  repast 
being  finished,  we  plied  our  host  with  cigars, 
and  some  of  our  French  brandy.  This  civility 
completely  opened  the  Spaniard’s  heart,  whose 
countrymen  are  as  gentle  as  lambs,  when 
treated  politely  and  with  kindness,  but  as 
fierce  as  their  own  bulls,  when  alienated  by 
hauteur  and  repulsed  by  rudeness.  A long 
time  being  spent  in  discussing  our  cigars,  and 
the  topics  of  the  day,  we  retired  to  rest,  not 
to  our  “ thrice  driven  bed  of  down,”  and  not- 
withstanding “ the  crumpling  (not)  of  roses,” 
bnt  of  the  beans,  we  fared  like  the  wet  sea- 
boy,  or  rather  like  Shakespeare’s  hind,  who 
“ Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
sleeps  in  Elysium.” 

Before  morning  we  were  awakened  by  loud 
knocking  at  the  outer  door,  we  immediately 
started  up,  dressed  ourselves  in  all  haste,  and 
went  towards  the  place  from  which  the  noise 
proceeded.  It  soon  ceased,  and  we  heard  the 
following  conversation,  between  the  persons 
outside  and  our  landlord.  “Quienes?”  “Ami- 
gos ! ” — “ Who  are  you  ?”  asked  the  landlord. 

“ Friends,”  was  the  answer.  “Que  quieres?” 

— “ What  do  you  want?” — rejoined  the  host. 
“Let  us  in,  and  we  will  tell  you,”  was  the 
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curt  reply  from  tlio  <iutni  le.  " No,  you  ahull 
inot  enter,”  cried  out  our  friend.  “ Vou 
have  Euglishoflicers  within,”  sai  1 tl>A  intruders, 
“ Let  us  in,  J i >»e,  and  wo  will  share  tho  booty 
with  you”  “They  arc  friends  <f  nmiv," 
concluded  Josd,  “anil  ymi  ah  ill  not  touch  a 
hut  of  thoir  heads. ” Tho  rolihors,  for  such 
thoy  wt  ro,  began  to  throaton  that  tlioy  would 
force  tho  door,  and  til;*  vongeinco  on  all  m- 
m io.  14  My  iloor  is  woll  secured,”  added  tho 
landlord,  “and  I have  throo  hoys  of  iny  own, 
besides  tho  English  officers."  Tho  robh-rs 
being  daunted  by  tho  coinage  of  Josd,  and  the 
thought  of  the  ffumber  thoy  would  hare  to 
i ncounter,  with  grumbling  and  cursing  retired. 

We  promptly  came  forward,  and  gavu  onr 
w innest  thanks  to  our  good  1 audio!  1 for  hh 
courage  an  1 li  lehty.  As  the  morning  had 
broken,  we  di  1 not  return  to  onr  hard  couch 
of  beans,  lint  adjourned  to  tho  public-room, 
tho  kitchen.  After  taking  a cigar,  wo  gave 
some  obscure  hiiitm  about  breakfast,  when  our 
landlord  said  he  had  nothing  for  us  but  tho 
remains  of  best  night’s  olio  roheated,  adding 
it  was  rpyite  at  our  service.  With  this,  bread 
and  SpanRh  wine,  wo  endeavoured  to  r »ugh 
it.  Wo  now  judged  it  timo  to  prepare  for  the 
road  , in  doing  so,  our  first  thoughts  were  for 
our  sick  fellow-traveller,  ami  we  went  at  once 
to  ascertain  »f  ho  worn  fit  for  the  journey. 
When  wo  reached  his  room,  to  our  agreeable 
surprise,  we  found  him  sitting  up  in  tho  bed 
with  his  consciousness  returned,  and  only  com- 
plaining of  some  confusion  of  ideas,  amt  a 
pain  in  his  head. 

It  is  time  now  to  relato  what  we  heard  a 
few  hours  later  befell  onr  comrades  of  yester- 
day. They  rode  forward  without  any  accident 
till  they  came  within  a couple  of  miles  of  St. 

1 to  pm,  when*  on  turning  a corner  of  tho  road, 
Out  rushed  from  a clump  of  trees  twelve 
cavaliers  of  the  forest,  armed  to  the  teeth. 
This  startling  apparition  took  tho  breath  from 
tho  party.  They  immediately  consulted  what 
course  to  take,  when,  seeing  themselves  out- 
numbered, ami  without  arms,  and  thinking 
discretion  tho  better  part  of  valour,  they  re- 
solved to  make  a sudden  dash  through  tho 
banditti,  ami  seek  safety  m flight.  This  plan 
was  ably  disconcerted  by  the  rapid  movements 
of  the  robliers,  who  stationed,  with  tho  quick- 
ness of  thought,  two  men  with  loaded  pistols 
across  the  road  to  prevent  escape.  The  re  A, 
ten  in  number,  rushed  two  to  one  against  our 
friends.  One  officer  alone  managed  to  get  oil 
by  a desperate  rush  through  them,  hut  not 
without  a pistol  boing  fired  after  him,  fortu- 
nately without  effect,  and  the  blow  of  tho  but- 
eml  of  a gun  given  to  his  flying  horse.  Then 
one  robber  dismounted,  and  seized  the  bridle  , 
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of  an  officer's  horm,  a second  robber  presented 
a loaded  pistol  to  his  breast,  the  rest  wvro 
similarly  treated  ; thus,  each  of  our  party  had 
to  contend  with  tw  > oppomm’s.  Tim  English 
officers,  lining  all  oter  mastered,  were  com 
polled  to  dismount  and  surrender  their  horses . 
A contribution  was  raised,  an  1 all  the  cash 
forthcoming  only  a nounte  1 to  live  pmuls. 
Tho  freebooters  whispered  together,  in  .seeming 
doubt  whit  to  do.  Their  first  idea  was  to 
carry  them  to  the  niounta’iis,  so  tin  y under- 
stool, as  far  is  they  c ml  1 c it  :h  fr  ru  tlfeir 
low  conversation,  and  detain  them  as  hostages, 
till  ransomed  by  their  friend's.  Th-ir  final  re- 
solution was  to  be  content  with  the  good 
horses  they  h id  captured,  and  the  m >n  y they 
had  received,  lest  the  tdfrster  wh  > had  escape  1 
should  bring  out  the  military  fi  mi  St.  R > jm* 
agunst  them,  an  I capture  th-m,  encumhere  1 
as  they  would  be  by  their  prisoners;  so,  taking 
leave  of  the  officers  without  any  ceremony, 
they  told  them  to  go  on  tln-ir  way,  not  re- 
joicing ! The  roblurs  then  struck  off  at  a 
quick  pace  towards  Algeziras.  Our  friends 
faced  towards  St  Roque,  being  all  crest-fallen 
and  vowing  they  would  never  again  g > so  f.r 
from  homo  without  arms,  and,  shout  1 another 
opportunity  occur,  w'onl  1 redeem  their  presont 
defeat. 

Journeying  on  for  some  time,  regretting  the 
loss  of  their  good  steeds,  they  met  an  armed 
force  coming  up  to  them  from  St.  Ro  pie,  con- 
ducted by  tho  officer  w?hy  had  escaped.  He 
hal  with  ill  dispatch  fled  to  that  town,  and 
informed  tho  governor  of  tho  misfortune  which 
had  occurred,  an  1 begged  for  his  assistance. 
This  official  in  reply,  expressing  his  sympathy, 
said  ho  could  only  afford  him  ten  armed 
soldiers  mounted,  the  rest  of  his  men  being  en- 
gaged in  other  public  business*.  In  addition 
to  theso  onr  officer  hired  four  more  Spaniard*, 
who  had  previously  been  engaged  in  service 
in  Gibraltar.  Thus  the  hand  at  once  started 
oil"  to  the  roscuo.  When  they  reached  the 
dismounted  party,  they  sfiw  at  a glance  the 
situation  of  affairs,  and  the  1 svJlr  of  this  little 
force  inquired  the  way  the  robbers  had  gone. 
Towards  \lgeziras,  was  tho  quick  reply.  H >w 
long  is  it  since  they  have  gone  ? About  ail 
hour,  was  the  prompt  rejoinder.  The  English 
then  exchanged  some  lifts  tjr  explanation  with 
their  own  officer,  who  conducted  the  Spnni-h 
soldiers  to  their  assistance,  and  offered  to  take 
the  pi.aco  of  the  tow  nsmen 

Their  offer  was  civilly  declined  by  the 
Spanish  leader,  and  they  were  desired  to  go  on 
to  the  inn  at  St.  Roque,  where  lie  ho]>e  I be- 
fore long  to  bring  them  back  their  horses. 

The  Spanish  captain  ordered  his  men  to 
start  at  a quick  pace,  in  order  to  recover  lost 
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time.  Hie  robbeis  made  smell  good  use  of  the 
start  they  got,  that  the  Spaniards  had  to  ride 
with  a fne  rein  for  two  hours,  before  they  got 
any  tidings  of  them.  At  last,  on  ascending  a 
gentle  hill,  they  ir.et  a charcoal  carrier,  who 
informed  them  that  the  party  they  described 
to  him  were  about  two  miles  in  advance. 
This  information  gave  them  fresh  courage  to 
mend  their  pace,  and  after  they  surmounted 
the  acclivity,  and  gained  a mile  beyond  it,  they 
descried  the  bandits  in  ihe  distance,  leisurely 
riding  their  horses.  Only  for  this  slackening 
of  their  speed,  they  would  not  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  overtake  them.  Our  friends 
advanced  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  on  the 
soft  grass,  by  which  they  gained  on  them  un- 
perceived, till  they  came  within  half  a mile  of 
them.  The  robbers,  then  perceiving  their  ap- 
proach, immediately  clapped  spurs  to  their 
horses,  and  suddenly  turned  off  to  the  right, 
info  a denser  part  of  the  w'ood,  where  our 
party  lost  sight  of  them.  Before  this  change 
in  their  route  they  released  the  captive  horses, 
the  better  to  favour  their  escape.  The  animals, 
when  left  to  themselves,  turneel  homewards, 
and  they  were  joyfully  captured  bj1,  the  soldiers, 
as  they  came  towards  them.  Two  men  were 
left  in  charge  of  the  horses,  the  rest  rode  on 
at  full  speed  to  where  the  robbers  had  turned 
off  from  the  regular  path.  Arriving  at  this 
spot  they  found  that  further  pursuit  was  use- 
less ; hut  as  the  Spanish  leader,  from  his 
own  experience,  knew  there  was  a cave  not 
far  off,  the  usual  resort  of  the  robbers,  he  deter- 
mined to  search  it  for  the  fugitives.  He 
therefore  led  the  wray,  making  his  men  follow 
one  by  one,  through  a long  and  devious  path. 
The  leader  at  last  pointed  out  where  the  cave 
was.  They  had  now  to  ascend  an  acclivity, 
and  so  steep  was  it,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
dismount,  and  tie  their  horses  to  trees  under  a 
guard.  After  clambering  to  the  top,  they 
removed,  by  the  direction  of  their  leader,  some 
thick  brushwood,  which  disclosed  to  them  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Into  this  they  cautiously 
crept.  All  was  as  still  as  night.  No  voice  to 
he  heard  or  human  being  to  be  seen  in  this 
subterranean  abode.  There  were  three  rooms, 
with  rude  furniture  in  each,  showing  the  signs 
of  recent  habitation.  They  found  guns  and 
other  arms  in  a corner  covered  by  cloaks,  and 
as  they  carefully  examined  a remote  part  of 
the  cave,  they  touched  upon  something  soft. 
After  poking  it  a little,  a human  being  started 
up  in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman,  and  shortly 
after  a handsome  young  Spanish  girl  rose,  and 
came  forward  with  mueh  coolness,  complaining 
in  an  irritated  manner  that  they  had  disturbed 
the  rest  of  herself  and  servant.  On  being 
questioned  whether  she  was  the  wife  of  the 


robber,  sho  denied  it,  repudiating  with  a kind 
of  contempt  any  such  connexion  ; hut  when  the 
leader  said  that  she  did  not  speak  the  truth, 
as  he  had  lately  seen  her  husband  and  his 
gang  flying  from  him,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
covered several  arms  and  guns  in  the  cave, 
she  gave  up  the  game,  was  silent  and  down- 
cast. The  leader  then  spoke  to  his  men  in  a 
low  voice,  ordered  her  to  he  bound,  and 
brought  behind  one  of  them  on  horseback,  to 
St.  Itoque,  exclaiming,  “when  we  catch  the 
she-fox,  the  male  one  won’t  remain  long  un- 
cauglit.”  At  this  word  of  command  they  were 
proceeding  to  execute  his  order,  when  the 
Spanish  beauty,  seeing  the  dreadful  dilemma 
in  which  she  was  placed,  lost  all  courage,  hurst 
into  tears,  and  judging  her  only  chance  was 
to  appeal  to  the  English  officer,  whom  she 
knew  from  his  undress  uniform,  she  flung  her- 
self on  her  knees,  and  implored  his  interces- 
sion, and  besought  him,  “ por  amor  de  dios,” 
to  have  pity  on  her  and  hers  ; that  whatever 
was  stolen  would  he  returned,  and  they  would 
no  more  molest  their  neighbourhood.  The 
English  officer  at  this  tender  appeal  was  quite 
touched  with  the  distress  of  the  Spanish  girl, 
whose  large  dark  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
With  some  emotion  he  turned  to  the  captain, 
and  begged  of  him,  if  consistent  with  his  duty, 
to  give  her  her  liberty,  as  they  had  recovered 
their  horses,  which  had  been  their  principal 
loss  ; adding,  he  would  take  care  that  he  would 
be  no  sufferer  by  releasing  the  unfortunate 
prisoner.  To  second  this  intercession,  the 
girl  put  a gold  coin  into  the  hand  of  the 
Spanish  officer.  Whether  this  douceur  softened 
his  heart,  or  the  promise  of  the  English  of- 
ficer, or  the  thought  that  if  they  carried  off  the 
wife,  the  husband  with  a large  force  would  at- 
tempt a rescue, — which  of  these  considerations 
most  influenced  him,  I cannot  say  ; the  result 
however  was  that  he  let  go  the  girl,  but  told 
her  that  he  would  be  hack  in  a short  time  to 
make  further  search  after  her  gang. 

The  poor  girl  was  so  overcome  with  the  feel- 
ing of  gratitude,  that  she  again  threw  herself 
on  her  knees,  and  kissed  with  wrarmth  the 
hand  of  the  English  officer,  reiterating  her 
assurance  that  they  would  give  them  no  more 
trouble. 

They  now  sallied  out  of  the  cave,  regained 
their  horses,  and  had  a charming  ride  by  moon- 
light. It  was  indeed  a glorious  night  ! The 
moon  had  just  risen,  “round  as  my  shield  ; ” 
in  the  clear  southern  atmosphere  it  sheds  such 
a flood  of  light  as  to  make  every  object  almost 
as  clear  as  day ; countless  stars  shone  in 
the  firmament,  much  larger  and  more  brilliant 
than  in  our  latitude,  diffusing  a soft  and 
lustrous  light  through  the  mild  and  balmy  air. 
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It  wiii  foil  morning  on  their  arriv.il  at  St. 
Roque  f they  joined  their  friennJ#,  an  1 l»v  re- 
turning them  their  steeds,  made  them  all 
“ liehl  officer*  ” again.  Soon  after  a rumour 
was  heard  th  it  Homo  of  tho  hi n it-  part}  had 
boon  at  tho  venta,  but  fade  1 in  their  object 
of  capturing  tho  sick  traveller  and  hi-,  unlit  iry 
friends,  as  has  been  already  relate  J,  At  this 
startling  news  they  all  quickly  left  the  town, 
in  full  force  with  the  .Spauiank,  to  look  to  the 
safety  of  tlndr  absent  comrades.  When,  to 
their  mutual  jov,  they  met  some  wa_v  outside 
St.  Roque,  they  exchanged  congratnl  itions, 
an  1 felicitated  with  the  sick  man  on  his  p artial 
recovery.  Tho  Spaniards  took  their  leave,  all 
except  the  leader,  a ho  accompanied  the  officers 
to  the  garrison,  where  they  gave  a liberal  con- 
tribution, by  a general  subscription  of  their 
brother  otlicer.s,  for  the  services  they  ha  1 re- 
ceived from  tho  Spanish  party.  In  conclu- 
sion I have  only  to  state  that  the  Scotch  gentle- 
man was  bled  on  arriving  at  his  quarters,  and 
til  a few  days  foun  1 himself  restore  1 ic  perfect 
health. 


MAGNETIC  STORMS. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  public  atten- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  attracted  by  tho  men- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  of  magnetic  storms, 
m connection  with  tho  interrupted  otlbrt.s  to 
lay  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  ; not  a little 
curiosity  has  been  excited  as  to  their  nature, 
and  they  have  become  the  subject  of  much 
speculative  conversation  and  discussion.  That 
the  public,  oven  tho  more  enlightened  of  its 
components,  know  well  nigh  nothing  of  tho 
meaning  of  the  term  “ magnetic  storm,”  we 
have  inferred  from  having  heard  a sago  re- 
mark to  tho  effect  that  the  prolonged  ab- 
sence of  tidings  of  the  Great  Eastern  was 
doubtless  owing  to  her  having  been  “lost 
in  the  magnetic  stoi  in  ! ” Wo  have,  therefore, 
ventured  to  put  thi  following  remarks  to- 
gether to  give  a little  insight  into  the  mystery  : 
and  we  hope  to  show  that,  important  as  mag- 
netic storms  are  to  the  conduct  of  telegraphing 
operations,  thoro  need  be  no  fear  of  their  vio- 
lence causing  the  destruction  of  a vessel. 

Wo  all  know  that  a magnetic  1 1 ee.  1 le,  when 
fnrely  suspended  or  poised  on  its  centre,  takes 
a position  pointing  towards  the  North  Pole, 
and  wo  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  com- 
pass needle  does  point  invariably  to  the  north. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  tho  ease  ; th  < 
needlo,  instead  of  pointing  truly  to  t lie  pole, 
actually  points  several  degrees  a Way  from  it, 
and  takes  a different  position  in  different  parts 
of  tho  earth,  in  some  places  showing  a vari- 
ance between  hue  north  an  1 north  as  indicate  1 
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by  tho  compass,  or  1/1*4511  b’«t  mofA,  of  fenty 
degree*  of  angular  measurement.  Thu  dif- 
ference is  what  is  called  the  -magnetic  lucli- 
nation,’1  or  the  anglo  at,  which  tho  mrigin  lie 
meridian  t Inclines  from  the  true  ur  astmu  niic.d 
meridian;  it  is  by  no  means  constant  in 
amount,  but  is  subject  to  a slow  pro -re  die 
change  in  every  part  of  the  glob#.  Thru* 

1 1 mid r«d  years  ago  the  magnetic  nee  i!e  in 
Lon  Ion  pointed  II.  degrees  t > the  eo  t of 
north.  About  two  linn  Ire  1 years  ago  it  ha  1 
no  doclin.Vioii,  but  pointed  truly  non  li  : tin  11 
its  direction  passed  to  the  west,  attaining  iti 
maximum  westerly  declination,  'J  I degrees, 
in  tho  year  lb  In.  Since  that  time  it  has 
turned  again  towards  the  north,  its  present 
variation  being  iftii  degrees  west. 

Resides  this  slow  and  stately  progression 
of  the  magnetic  variation,  there  are  other 
changes  of  more  rapid  character  taking  { lace 
every  year,  and  still  other  changes  occurrin  g 
every  day'  and  every  hour,  an  1 dependent 
upon  some  force  or  forces  exerted  by  the  sun 
and  moon.  I11  fact,  a magnet  delicately  sus- 
pended is  never  still,  but  is  constantly  vi- 
brating and  varying  its  direction.  Tho  ampli- 
tude of  these  variations  is,  however,  compa- 
ratively small,  not  generally  amounting  during 
the  day  to  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  of 
arc.  Of  course,  those  slight  motions  are  in- 
sensible in  an  ordinary  mariner’s  qotupMB  : 
they  are  only  detected  by  means  of  powerful 
magnets  suspended  by  silk  fibres,  and  carry- 
ing “sights”  in  the  form  of  line  cross  wires, 
which  are  viewed  by  a telescope  mounted  at  a 
distance  from  the  magnet. 

Rut  tho  magnetic  needle,  or  rather  needles 
— for  a magnetic  obseiv.vtory  contains  several, 
placed  in  such  various  positions  as  to  show  tho 
magnetic  forces  that  act  ill  different  direct im  s 
on  tho  earth’s  surface,  as  the  Aon  mUil  and 
vertiral  forces — do  not  always  maint  in  this 
gentle  conduct.  There  are  occasions  when 
they  become  subject  to  extraordinary  and  vio- 
lent moti  uis,  during  which  they  often  oscillate 
through  several  degrees  on  each  side  of  their 
mean  position,  an  I dance  an  1 shiver  about  in 
a mo  t e iprioioiis  manner.  The  tempestuous 
dUtijS bances  of  the  earth's  magnetism  that 
give  1 iso  t 1 these  motions  are  kn  wn  as  iiw  ;• 
lofic  felir/  aMm’s,  or  more  generally  mi  /n> Pc 
/form*.  They  mint  by  no  means  bo  c in- 
founded  with  atmospheric  storms,  from  nhie'i 
they'  are  quite  distinct,  and  till  most  viob. : t 
of  which  may  have  m>  effect  whatever  0:1  the 
motions  of  a magnet,  while  with  a char  an  1 
calm  atmosphere  the  greatest  of  111  ignctic 
storms  m iy  occur.  Th.  re  is,  however,  one 
visible  phenomenon  with  which  they  are 
closely  connecte  !,  an  1 tint  is  the  Aurora 
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borealis,  or  the  Aurora  australis,  for  the  south 
pole  has  its  aurora  iike  the  north.  An  auroral 
exhibition  is  always  accompanied  by  a greater 
or  less  magnetic  disturbance  : when  an  aurora 
appears,  luminous  beams  of  different  colours, 
as  is  well-known,  dart  upwards  from  the  ho- 
rizon ; between  these  beams  and  the  magnetic 
needle  there  is  a mysterious  connection,  for 
the  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  beams  or 
streamers  unite  is  precisely  that  to  which  a 
freely  suspended  magnet  will  point  : and  each 
change  in  the  position  of  the  auroral  light  is 
attended  with  a corresponding  change  in  the 
magnet’s  direction. 

These  storms  or  perturbations  occur  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  but  with  tolerable  frequency  : 
they  are  generally  of  short  duration,  some- 
times, however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late 
one,  lasting  several  days,  but  they  are  of  im- 
mense extent,  manifesting  themselves  simul- 
taneously over  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
miles,  across  land  and  sea ; or  propagating 
themselves  in  short  spaces  of  time  in  every 
direction  on  the  earth.  In  September,  1841, 
one  of  them  occurred,  which  was  observed  si- 
multaneously in  Europe  and  at  the  Cape  of 
("food  Hope,  in  China,  North  America,  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  in  all  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  primary  causes 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  to  render  possible  any 
correct  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  dis- 
turbances. The  Astronomer- Royal,  after  an 
analysis,  recently  made,  of  a large  number — 
nearly  two  hundred — of  magnetic  storms,  was 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  some  ele- 
ment pervaded  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
the  nature  of  a magnetic  ether,  in  which  cur- 
i rents  were  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun’s  radiation,  analogous  to  the  currents  we 
observe  in  air  or  water  ; that  these,  as  they 
reveal  their  effects  regularly  and  are  refer- 
able to  the  sun,  produce  the  regular  diurnal 
variations  of  the  needle  ; and  that  they 
are  liable  to  occasional  interruptions  or  per- 
versions which  result  in  the  production  of 
eddies  or  whirls,  far  exceeding  in  violence 
the  general  current  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, and  thus  constituting  the  magnetic 
storms. 

But  what  have  these  storms  to  do  with 
telegraphs  ? Simply  this — that  whenever  they 
occur  spontaneous  galvanic  currents  show 
themselves  in  great  abundance  on  long  lines 
of  telegraph  : and  as  it  has  been  found  that 
they  have  their  origin  in  the  earth  with  which 
the  telegraph  wires  are  connected,  and  are 
not  in  any  way  due  to  the  atmosphere,  they 
have  received  the  name  of  earth  currents. 
From  the  telegraph  wires,  they,  of  course, 


pass  to  the  speaking  instruments,  and  there 
produce  such  vibrations  of  the  signalling 
needles  as  often  to  cause  considerable  incon- 
venience and  even  serious  interruption,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  submarine  wires.  The 
movements  of  delicate  needles  submitted  to 
these  currents  bear  so  close  an  analogy  to  those 
of  magnets  influenced  by  the  varying  intensity 
of  the  earth’s  magnetism,  that  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  two  phenomena  are  inter- 
dependent, or  are  due  to  a common  cause. 
What  this  common  cause  is  we  must  wait  to 
learn  till  Nature  unfolds  to  our  view  another 
page  of  the  great  book  of  her  mysteries. 

J.  Carpenter. 


ANA. 

A Jacobite  Relic. — There  is  now  open  at 
South  Kensiugton  an  interesting  collection  of 
miniatures,  comprising  about  4,000  portraits, 
many  of  them  of  great  historical  value,  ranging 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
One  of  these  is  the  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  set  in 
the  King’s  hair,  and  •which  is  said  to  have 
dipped  in  the  royal  blood  on  the  scaffold.  It  is 
now  an  heirloom  in  the  Shelley  family,  but  it 
formerly  belonged  to  John  Winckly,  who  was 
executed  at  Lancaster  Castle  after  the  rising  of 
1715.  On  the  back  of  this  relic  are  engraved 
the  names  of  the  family,  who  rose  again  for  the 
Stuarts  in  1745 ; and  the  dowager  Lady  Shelley, 
to  whom  it  was  bequeathed  by  her  father, 
Thomas  Winckley,  Esq.,  of  Preston  and  Brock- 
holes  in  Lancashire,  remembers  having  worn  it 
when  a child  on  some  Jacobite  anniversary, 
some  seventy  and  five  summers  ago  in  the 
w orld’s  history. 


UNDINE. 

Where  the  green  cresses  glisten  in  the  belt 
Of  silver  streamlet,  and  white  lilies  show 
Their  gold-lined  cups,  deep-set  in  broad  fuli  leaves, 
Pure  chalices  all  shaded  ’neath  the  l oughs 
Of  yon  down-bending  willows,  — there  she  loves 
To  linger  when  the  earliest  streaks  of  red 
Paint  with  their  carmine  the  rich  glowing  east, 
When  sets  the  morning  star,  paling  her  beam 
’Fore  the  grand  orb  of  day  ! 

In  such  retreat 
Sweet,  chaste  Ondine,  the  spirit  of  the  Hood, 

Her  simple  toilette  makes ; laving  her  feet, 

Her  piak-phite  dimpled  feet,  in  the  clear  brook, 
That,  spangled  in  the  early  sunshine,  leaps 
And  trickles  with  a thousand  murmuring  tongues 
Over  its  moss-grown  stones. 

Her  golden  hair 

Loose  o’er  her  snowy  breast  the  Elf  en wreathes 
With  dowering  flags,  whose  pink  and  yellow  blooms 
Blend  with  the  azure  of  “ forget-me-nots  ” 

In  a fresh  natural  crown  ; anon  she  stoops 
And  gathers  in  her  slender  fingers  rare 
The  wet,  rich-veined  pebbles,  stays  to  mark 
The  joyous  swallow  on  his  restless  wing 
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Seyton  was  utterly  guiltless  of  serious  hotting 
propensities  ; but  fur  many  years  ho  had  been 
wont,  immediately  after  each  Derby,  to  back 
his  fancy  for  the  next  one,  for  one  single  oil l. 
note.  He  had  been  lucky  enough  this  year,  as 
every  one  know,  to  taka  “forties”  about  a 
horse  that  had  been  rising  steadily  ever  since, 
till  he  stood  firm  at  very  short,  odd*  ; ami 
Marlshire,  thenceforward,  became  interested  m 
the  colt. 

“No  one  is  dead,  I do  hope?” — sail  the 
feminine  sympathiser. 

Soy  ton  recovered  himself  quickly,  and  his 
brow  cleared  again  as  he  answered  — 

“ 1 haven’t  looked  among  the  deaths,  Miss 
Lucy ; and  Crusader’s  all  right,  Lester,  as  far 
as  1 know.  Its  another  heavily-backed  young 
one  that  has  gone  wrong,  and  for  a raco  that 
you  hive  never  had  much  interest  in  ; nor  I 
either,  so  far.  I wish  I hadn’t,  now.” 

He  handed  back  the  Times  to  the  farmer, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  a certain  place. 
There,  appeared  the  Oxford  Class  List  just 
promulgated  ; and  there — dividing  with  about 
thirty  more  the  doubtful  honours  of  a “ third” 
— stood  the  name  of 

Vincentius  Fleming,  ex  Ae*.le  Christi. 

Honest  John  Lester  looked  up  into  tho 
other’s  face  with  a quaint  puzzled  expres- 
sion ; evidently  overflowing  with  sympathy, 
but  not  knowing  why  or  wherefore  it  was  ex- 
pected of  him. 

In  spite  of  his  vexation,  Soytou  almost 
laughed  out,  as  he  said- — 

“ You  must  remember  my  brother-in-law  ; 
thougu  he’s  not  been  much  in  these  parts  since 
lie  went  to  Oxford.  Well — almost  every-one 
expected  ho  would  have  come  out  among  those 
fu  st  h df-dozon  ; and — yon  see  where  he  stands. 
It’ll  be  a bitter  disappointment  to  my  wife  ; 
and  I don’t  know  how  his  mother  will  bear  it. 
As  for  mo ” 

That  good-huarte  l Tom  wouldn’t  finish  his 
sentence , it  looked  too  like  hitting  a man  when 
down,  to  confess  that  his  own  expectations  had 
never  been  so  sanguine. 

Tht)  yeoman  shook  his  grizzled  head  with 
intense  gravity,  as  it  lie  now  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated tlio  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
disaster  ; being  still  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever. 

“Surely,  I remember  Master  Vincent,  right 
well  ; a vory  pleasant-spoken  young  gumdnian  ; 
and  main  clever,  I'll  go  bail.  It’s  cruel  hard 
on  him,  for  sartin.  Mayhap,  though,  he’ll 
have  better  tuck  noxt  time.” 

I m sure  ho  will,”  Lucy  chimed  in  more 
energetically  than  was  her  wont  ; “ it  couldn’t 
bo  /ii,s  tault  eis her— w hose-ever  it  was.” 


This  it  is  that  invests  feminine  condolence 
with  its  peculiar  charm — thu  fair  partisan  is 
so  daringly  irrational  in  her  sympathy  , dis- 
daining all  forms  of  argument,  save  tho  pure 
and  simple  jirtiiiu  'firineipii. 

Tom  Seytun  put  both  consolations  aside, 
mildly  but  firmly. 

“ They  don’t  run  those  races  in  heats, 
Lea  ter  ; and  they  give  no  Consolation  Stake-*, 
up  there,  for  beaten  horse-.  Miss  L icy,  it’s 
just  like  you,  to  make  excuses  for  everybody. 
Lilt,  if  you  take  the  fault  oil  poor  \ inceiit’s 
heart,  I fear  you’ll  only  shift  it  on  to  his 
lie  ad  ; unless,  indeed,  it  was  our  fault,  for 
always  over-rating  linn.  Well,  I must  bo 
starting.  I've  a heavy  message  to  carry  home, 
an  1 it  won’t  grow  any  lighter  by  my  loitering, 
(doo  l-by,  and  thanks.” 

So,  Without  more  ado,  Tom  Soy  ton  got  to 
horse,  and  live  minutes  liter  was  almost  clear 
of  tho  town.  Lut,  before  he  quite  emerged 
into  the  open  tields,  lie  was  filed  to  meet 
with  a fresh  cause  for  pondering — if  not  for 
anxiety. 

Tom  Seyton  was  methodical  in  all  things  : 
his  present  vexation  did  not  make  him  forget, 
that  his  wife  had  entrusted  him  with  a message 
to  a certain  bird-stuffer  of  local  renown  To 
deliver  this,  he  had  to  turn  somewhat  from  his 
direct  way  home.  A bye  lane  led  back  by  a 
short  cut  into  the  main  road  ; at  a sharp  angle 
in  this,  he  drew  bridle,  involuntarily. 

A narrow  footpath,  pent  in  on  either  side 
by  a dead  wall,  and  ail  old-fashioned  clipped 
hedge,  branched  otr  through  a turnstile,  to  tho 
right  : just  within  this  last,  a man  ami  woman 
were  standing;  conversing  so  earnestly,  tint 
they  never  hoard  tho  horse’s  hoofs  till  it  wis 
too  late  to  retreat  further  into  the  shadow. 
No  need  to  ask  the  subject  of  their  t dk  : tho 
veriest  child  could  have  toll  that  they  were 
practi-ing  an  early  scene  ill  the  greatest  of 
all  dramas — tho  only  one  of  which,  as  actors 
or  spectators,  our  kin  1 has  never  gr.nvn 
a- weary  ; though  its  first  un-dress  rehearsal  was 
enacted  before  the  Seasons  began. 

Both  started,  as  the  tall  mounted  figure 
loomed  suddenly  behind  them  through  the 
darkening  twilight;  but  tho  male  culprit — if 
fault  there  were — was  palpably  tile  most 
troubled  an  l disconcerted  of  the  twain.  As 
I have  said,  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  ; but  lie 
moved  quickly,  so  as  to  place  himsalf  directly 
Wtweon  his  companion  and  tho  new  comer  ; 
bending  forward  over  her,  till  her  face  was 
almost  entirely  concealed. 

In  truth,  many  men  might  have  passed  on  — 
uncertain  as  to  the  damsel’s  identity  ; but 
those  keen,  grey  eyes  of  1’oin  Seyton's  ha  1 
Inieii  trained  by  long  practice  in  tlight-shooting, 
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till  night  and  day  were  nearly  alike  to  them  : 
he  recognised  the  pair  so  thoroughly  and  in- 
stantaneously, that  lie  conkl  hardly  check  an 
exclamation  that  sprang  to  his  lips.  After 
the  first  emotion  of  surprise,  his  natural  delicacy 
reasserted  itself ; he  looked  straight  to  his 
front,  and  passed  on  without  an  attempt  at 
greeting,  or  one  backward  glance  ; feeling 
absolutely  ashamed  of  his  involuntary  intru- 
sion. But  when  he  had  gone  a hundred  yards 
or  so,  at  the  same  slow  pace  as  before,  he 
drove  liis  foot  home  in  the  stirrup  with  a 
gesture  of  angry  impatience  ; and  began  mut- 
tering to  himself,  half  aloud — 

“ Then  he  means  to  make  a fool  of  himself — 
after  the  fashion  of  his  fathers  ? It  must  be 
looked  to,  at  once.  And  yet  one  ought  to  be 
quite  sure,  before  making  that  poor  mother 
of  his  miserable.  The  boy  is  nearly  out  of 
leading-strings,  too,  if  he  chooses  to  be  des- 
perate, and  defy  beggary.  It’s  a puzzle  alto-  , 
gether  : I’ll  tell  Kate  about  it  : her  head  is 
woith  a dozen  of  mine  in  cases  of  love-law. 
Bless  her  ! I wish  that  was  the  worst  I had 

to  tell  her  to-night  : as  for  her  mother ” 

a long  low  whistle  completed  the  sentence. 
“Yes,  you’re  quite  right,  Minnie;  I don’t 
blame  you  for  getting  fretful  : step  out  as  fast 
as  you  like  now,  old  lady.  It’s  the  same 
with  trouble,  as  with  a big  fence — the  more 
you  look  at  it,  the  less  you  like  it  : I never 
knew  c craning’  help  a man  yet.” 

So  Tom  Seyton  gave  his  mare  her  head  ; 
and,  with  more  care  en  croupe  than  he  had 
carried  for  many  a day,  rode  homewards 
briskly  through  the  night. 

Let  us  liuger,  awhile,  with  the  couple 
whose  love-passages  he  lately  disturbed.  In- 
asmuch as  to  the  historic  eye  all  dark  things 
are  light,  we  may  pass  them  under  brief  in- 
spection, in  despite  of  the  gathering  shadows. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A STRANGE  PHENOMENON. 

“ Gustav,  on  Wednesday  we  must  order  the 
sledge  at  S p.m. , for  the  S.’s  have  sent  us  an 
invitation  to  their  ball  ?” 

The  said  Gustav  looked  up  from  the  news- 
paper he  had  been  perusing  attentively,  and 
removing  his  everlasting  companion,  his  pipe, 
from  his  mouth,  he  answered  his  wife’s  query 
with  a gaze,  followed  by  “ all  right,  dear  ; 
but  I fear  there  will  be  a thaw,  to-morrow. 
See,”  said  he,  rising  and  looking  at  the 
u eather-glass,  which  had  risen  several  degrees, 
see,  it  would  by  no  means  be  a pleasant 
trip,  if  the  snow  were  not  perfectly  crisp  and 
hard,  as  you  remember  by  experience,  when 
Fritz  and  Anna  were  with  us  last  year.” 


Here  the  conversation  ended.  A few  hours, 
however,  soon  materially  altered  the  condition 
of  the  glass,  and  it  promised  to  turn  out  line. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  pleasure  of  the  prospect  of  a 
sledge  drive,  he  must  imagine  a comfortable- 
looking  vehicle,  something  like  a buggy,  but 
placed  firmly  on  irons  shaped  like  skates. 
When  the  snow  is  thoroughly  crisp  and  hard, 
not  a sound  is  heard  as  you  fly  along  with  im- 
mense velocity  ; but  if  the  snow  has  becomo 
sloppy  and  loose,  it  sets  your  teeth  on  edge 
to  hear  the  grating  over  the  stones  and  gravel. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that 
Ida  Keim  should  look  forward  to  the  ball  with 
some  anxiety  on  the  score  of  the  weather. 

It  suHices  to  say  that  the  weather  turned 
out  agreeablo  to  all  parties,  and  so  after  an 
hour’s  brisk  drive,  they  were  sot  down  at 
their  friend’s  house  in  the  heart  of  Moscow. 
They  arrived  in  very  good  time  for  the  ball, 
and  anticipated  an  agreeable  evening. 

I hope,  kind  reader,  you  will  pardon  me  for 
not  having  given  the  name  of  the  Russian 

family,  S , to  whose  ball  the  Iveims  were 

invited  : it  is  one  of  those  unmentionable 
names  ending  in  a sneeze,  and  as  too  often 
they  try  English  mouths  very  severely,  I will 
content  myself  with  using  the  initial  letter. 

The  occupation  of  the  evening — dancing, 
soon  commenced  with  great  zest. 

I shall  not  try  the  reader’s  patience  by  de- 
scribing the  ball  in  question,  for  as  far  as  I 
know,  Russian  balls  do  not  differ  materially 
from  English  ones.  The  evening  passed  plea- 
santly enough,  but  towards  the  close  the  heat 
began  to  get  intolerable,  and  although  the 
gentlemen  did  their  duty  well,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say,  in  fanning  the  fair  ones,  and  bringing 
them  ices,  it  became  more  and  more  op- 
pressive. At  last  a gentleman  braver  than 
the  rest — (probably  his  arm  ached) — threw 
open  the  top  part  of  a window,  and  now  hap- 
pened the  phenomenon. 

A cold  gust  of  wind  blew  suddenly  in 
through  the  open  window,  and  the  heated  air 
which  was  congregated  in  tho  upper  part  of 
the  room  became  suddenly  condensed,  and 
descended  upon  the  assembled  party  in  the 
form  of  snow-flakes.  Probably  there  was  never 
seen  so  curious  a sight  in  a ball-room.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  ball  toilette,  in  the  midst 
of  a dance,  and  snow-flakes  descending  ; and 
were  it  not  fur  the  incongruity  of  the  attire, 
more  like  a skating  party.  However,  to  re- 
turn to  our  company.  The  snow-storm  was, 
as  may  be  imagined,  the  conversation  of  the 
guests  for  tho  rest  of  the  evening,  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  the  ensuing 
week.  On  his  way  home,  Gustav  was  also 
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busily  engaged  in  explaining  the  pliciioinonou 
of  the  Evening  to  his  wife.  flis  description 
ran  as  follows  : — Of  course  you  know  that 
light  boihes  ascend  and  heavy  ones  f;dl  by  the 
law  of  gravitation.  Well,  i cert liit  qu  mtity  of 
air  being  shut  ftp  in  a room  necessarily  becomes 
heated,  and  \vhen  heated  becomes  lighter,  an  l 
therefore  ascends.  1 hen  any  cold  body  coming 
in  contact  with  the  heated  air  will  naturally 
freeze  it,  and  if  froz  u,  tan  descend  in  no  other 
* crm  . bin  tint  of  mi  >w  Hikes.  Ida,  being 
a?.ti.,fied  of  the  truth  of  Gustav’s  explanation, 
and  fooling  tired,  speedily  consigned  herself  t > 
sleep,  and  did  not  awake  t ill  she  found  herself 
at  their  own  door.  M.  L.  W. 

THE  GAS  POISONS  OK  OUR 
DWELLINGS. 

1 once  male  a passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
“ slaiitendicnlar  ” down  South,  in  the  old  days 

I ere  steam  was  on  the  ocean,  when  a vessel  of 
200  tons  burthen  was  considered  a v<  ry  re- 
spectable craft  “to  sail  in  all  this  month”  to 
any  port,  except  those  of  Eastern  India,  where 

1“  Hunting  palaces”  were  employed  of  800  and 
1000  tons  burthen.  Our  craft  was  a scant 
1200  tons  ; but  there  were  some  twenty  or 
thirty  emigrants  on  board,  men  and  women, 
for  whom  a part  of  the  hold  was  bulk-headed 
otf  and  floored  with  a lot  of  loose  deals — part 
of  the  cargo.  The  women  were  disposed  to 
be  neat  in  their  watery  abode,  and  duly  swept 
it  out  ; but  they  made  a discovery  that  it  was 
much  e ider  to  sweep  the  dust  backw  u ds  and 
forwards  over  the  ciaeks  in  the  planks  till  it 
disappeared  than  to  carry  it  upon  deck  and 
throw  it  overboard.  This  process  was  very 
distasteful  to  the  mate,  who  every  morning 
would  look  over  the  open  hatch,  and  seeing 
the  operation,  would  call  out,  “ What  ! you’re 
‘losing’  it  again.”  But  his  efforts  were  in 
vaui  ; and  the  nuisance  became  considerable 
when  the  slops  weie  thrown  down  the  same 
crevices,  and  the  mate  gave  it  up  in  despair. 
It  never  entered  into  the  imaginations  of  the 
good  women  that  they  ha  1 not  lost  it,  hut 
that  it  was  all  there  down  in  the  hold  helping 
to  increase  the  bilge  water. 

dust  so  is  it  in  our  houses.  We  have 
dark  holes  underground  in  which  we  try  to 
lose  all  those  substances  which  are  of  no  appa- 
rent Use  to  us.  In  every  house  we  have  one 
or  more  sinks.  In  common  acceptation  these 
sinks  are  a sort  of  tank  whereat  sen  nits  wash 
dishes  and  other  things.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  we  do  not  study,  but  it  is  in  reality 
a hole  through  which  dirty  water  sinks,  and 
wo  hope  wo  have  lost  it.  In  country  towns 
wo  find  it  again  running  down  open  drains. 
In  large  cities  wo  cover  up  thoso  drains,  and 
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wo  are  satisfies!  that  it  is  r-  ally  lost.  But  not 
so  it  crops  out  again  in  the  river.  80  now 
we  make  very  long  drains  indeed,  and  carry  it 
towards  the  month  of  tin;  river.  There  it 
mixes  with  Halt  water,  or  tries  to  mix,  but 
the  sea  will  not  have  it,  and  washes  it  biek 
again.  Like  the  ancient  liiitonsiu  their  apj*- ds 
to  the  Homans  for  help,  »t  Keems  to  Hay,  “ Tim 
sav  iges  drivo  us  into  the  sea,  an  l the  Hea 
drives  us  baek  on  the  Idioro.  ” It  will  not  be 
lost  ; and  now,  after  Hooding  the  dirty  water 
with  cl'-an  till  the  dean  grows  scarce,  they 
begin  to  think  of  giving  it  decent  .sepulture  in 
the  earth,  in  the  hope  of  turning  it  into  a 
very  watery  kind  of  grass,  convertible  into  a 
very  watery  kind  of  milk. 

So  much  for  the  liqui  Is  and  tho  soluble 
solids  of  our  houses  which  can  bo  made  to  float 
away  and  try  to  bo  lost  through  underground 
passages  in  Stygian  darkness  that  cannot  bo 
penetrated  or  even  examine  1 save  by  breaking 
into  it.  But  tln  ro  are  also  solids  that  are  not 
soluble  in  water,  and  which  wo  cannot  hope 
to  “lose”  altogether.  > wo  find  as  dark  a 
hole  as  wo  can,  and  wo  call  it  a dust-bin.  In 
small  houses  a favourite  place  for  this  is  under 
an  internal  staircase  in  utter  darkness,  or  if 
not,  a dark  vault  opening  into  an  area  at  the 
front  or  back  of  tho  house.  By  tho  word 
dust  is  meant  tho  ash,  candors,  and  unburnt 
particles  of  coal,  which  was  formerly  very 
valnible  in  brick-making,  under  the  name  of 
brecse,  probably  a corruption  from  the  Frenoh 
tlibris.  This  nutter  mixed  wills  brick-earth 
causes  the  heat  to  penetrate  easily.  In  fact, 
the  bricks  are  burnt  by  internal  heat.  But 
the  contents  of  the  dust-hin  are  by  no  means 
dust  only,  which  would  be  harmless  enough, 
they  contain  also  waste  portions  of  fo<>d, 
positively  more  injurious  to  health  than  the 
undigested  food  that  has  passed  through  our 
bodieS.  In  short,  the  du-t-bin  is  the  ‘‘kitchen 
midden,”  a far  worse  collection  than  the 
farmer’s  midden,  which  latter  lias  tho  a Ivan- 
t.ago  of  being  in  the  open  air.  It  is  composed 
of  bones  of  animals,  damage  1 cooked  Client, 
fish,  waste  1 cooked  veg<  tabb  s,  cabbage  leaves, 
waste!  bread,  and  everything  that  will  not 
dost  in  water  or  pass  d<>wn  a Miik-gr  iting. 
Ami  when  tho  bones  do  not  go  into  the  dust- 
bin, but  are  kept  separate  for  sale  in  some 
closed  cupboard,  they  do  not  therefore  fail  to 
give  utF  then  noxious  odours  separately. 

Tlie.se  “kitchen  middens”  fester  ami  putrefy, 
and  till  tho  house  with  p isonons  gas.  It  is 
supp  tsed  that  the  parish  du-tin an  carries 
them  off  “Once  a Week  but  these  goo  1 
folks  are  by  110  means  so  regular  -as  our  pub- 
lication. They  know  the  value  of  bung  free 
from  a nuisance  by  what  people  say  in  tho 
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houses,  thinking  probably  like  Mr.  Boffin 
that  such  people  are  very  fanciful,  and  they 
won’t  come  unless  they  get  their  “regulars” 
regularly. 

There  should  be  little  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  our  refuse  if  we  only  did  it  systemati- 
cally. Every  day  comes  into  London  the 
food  and  beverage  intended  to  nourish  the 
bodies  of  some  three  millions  of  people.  By 
boats  and  ships,  and  carts  and  waggons,  and 
railways,  this  mass  of  matter  arrives,  and  also 
through  the  water  pipes.  After  it  has  passed 
through  our  bodies,  it  is  reduced  in  bulk  and 
weight  by  the  abstraction  of  the  gases,  and 
the  same  means  that  have  brought  it  during 
the  day  are  more  than  competent  to  carry 
away  the  exuviae  during  the  night.  If  valu- 
able enough  for  the  purposes  of  manure,  it 
should  be  so  carried  away  night  by  night,  and 
it  should  have  a receptacle  quite  separate 
from  that  of  the  coal  ashes.  We  should  be 
surprised  how  very  small  a bulk  there  is,  were 
it  dealt  with  each  day,  and  how  very  slight 
a nuisance  it  would  be  if  not  suffered  to 
accumulate  beyond  the  day. 

We  have  tried  what  the  chemists  call  the 
wet  system  long  enough.  With  liquids  undi- 
luted the  bulk  is  small  enough  to  deodorise  them 
and  run  them  off  to  a reservoir,  but  the  huge 
dilution  renders  this  impracticable,  so  we  turn 
them  into  the  Thames,  or  turn  the  Thames 
into  the  sewers.  We  might  try  the  dry  methods 
with  the  solids,  which  are  subject  to  putrefac- 
tion. Mr.  Glass  would  say,  have  a chim- 
ney, if  of  cast  iron  without  the  flaws  or  leaks 
which  brick  chimneys  are  subject  to,  so  much 
the  better.  Into  this  chimney  let  there  be 
air  shafts  from  all  the  house  drains.  Let  the 
lower  part  of  this  chimney  end  in  a close  fur- 
nace, to  which  gas  may  be  admitted  by  metre  as 
usual.  In  this  furnace  let  there  be  a mouth 
or  hopper  to  admit  coal  to  be  kindled  by  the 
gas,  so  as  to  give  the  servant  no  trouble  or 
motive  for  shirking.  Into  the  hopper  anything 
capable  of  creating  a nuisance  in  the  solid 
form  may  be  thrown,  and  rapidly  destroyed,  or 
rather  changed  into  gases  and  thrown  into  the 
upper  air,  there  to  play  their  several  parts  in 
creation.  A house  so  treated,  with  its  exuviae 
burned  every  night,  would  be  perfectly  free 
from  noxious  gases  of  its  own  production.  In 
country  places  cottagers  keep  a furnace  of  an- 
other kind,  in  the  form  of  a pig,  just  as  the 
people  in  Constantinople  keep  dogs ; but  we  can- 
not admit  pigs  into  a city  in  England,  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  pigs  fed  on  carrion  and  olfal 
are  the  best  possible  human  food.  We  should 
not  like  the  milk  of  cowts  fed  on  beef  tea.  In 
the  Pampas  of  La  Plata  wild  pigs  feed  on  dead 
mares,  as  the  food  of  their  choice.  No  one 


tastes  those  pigs  twice.  When  caught,  and 
their  carrion  food  is  stopped,  they  will  starve 
for  three  weeks  ere  they  will  touch  maize,  and 
it  takes  many  months  ere  their  flesh  ceases  to 
exude  a kind  of  lard,  smelling  and  tasting 
like  train  oil. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  erecting  public 
furnaces  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  sub- 
stances. Indeed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
putting  such  substances  into  the  ordinary  gas 
retorts,  and  making  them  into  gas  ; but  a wise 
man  would  have  his  own  furnace,  and  use  it 
as  the  destroyer  of  Iris  foul  air,  shutting  out 
the  general  supply  from  the  public  sewers. 

As  regards  the  dust  proper,  nothing  can  be 
purer.  It  is  already  in  the  condition  to  which 
it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  animal  and  veget- 
able fragments.  There  is  an  important  use  to 
which  the  dust  can  be  turned  as  an  antiseptic  : 
this  will  perhaps  be  done  in  time  ; but  mean- 
while destruction  of  noxious  substances  by  Are 
is  the  true  and  safe  process.  It  would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  numerous  dining-houses  in  the 
city  to  get  rid  of  their  offal,  if  possible,  every 
hour  during  warm  weather,  and  never  suffer  it 
to  be  thrown  into  the  “ kitchen  midden,”  to 
the  horrible  disgust  of  those  who  pass  by  their 
gaping  area  gratings.  If  the  offal  of  London 
were  destroyed,  or  utilised,  and  never  suffered 
to  get  into  the  sewers,  a very  large  portion  of 
the  nuisance  would  be  got  rid  of  without  much 
difficulty.  W.  Bridges  Adams. 

THE  HACONAltMAL. 

AFTER  THE  ICELAHDIC  ET  EVIHD  SKALDASPILLER, 

A.  I).  963. 

Raddled  are  the  steeds  of  Fate, 

They  champ  the  bit  by  Asgard  Gate  ; 

Their  foam  shall  strew  the  realms  alar. 

Guests  to-day  to  summons  are 

To  the  Halls  of  Odin. 

Swiftly  over  earth  and  main 
Ride  the  Choosers  of  the  Slain, 

Till  from  the  lands  beneath  their  flight ; 

Shouts  arise  where  heroes  fight, 

Music  dear  to  Odin  ! 

Down  the  tossing  fields  of  air, 

Towards  the  ringing  earth  they  bear, 

To  Storda,  by  the  raving  main, 

Where  Norway  grapples  with  the  Dane, 

Making  sport  for  Odin. 

There  King  Hacon’s  host  they  viewed, 

Over  match’d,  but  unsubdued, 

Well  that  hero-king  they  knew, 

Worthiest  to  be  summon’d  to 

The  high  feast  of  Odin. 

Lightly  then  the  laughter  came 
To  the  lips  of  each  stern  dame  ; 

Loth  they  were  not  to  survey 
The  delight  of  battle-play, 

The  high  sport  of  Odin. 


Rick,  Am,  to  your  seats  ac.vn, 

Nor  meddle  in  the  ways  of  men  { 

Is  valour  not  enotigh  for  all  i 
By  it  let  heroes  wiii  or  fill, 

Not  help'd  nor  cross'd  by  Odin." 


•Viying]  to  tho  tight  turn'd  hack, 
r.ist  the  giten  wmlds  theft  homeward  track 
Took  the  dreaded  maids,  to  tell 
The  bat  vie- tale,  that  | leased  him  well, 

To  Ailfather  p i.n. 


r 7, 
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(Jondul  resting  on  her  si<ear 
Spake  at  the  last  to  t'kogul  near, 
Sister,  swiftly  wanes  the  day! 

Call  we  the  weary  king  away 

To  the  rest  of  (Aim.' 


Yext  liy  many  a smarting  wound, 
Fiercely  King  Macon  held  his  ground 
High  the  hero's  auger  rose, 

Hearing  the  awful  maids  disci-  so 
The  decrees  of  Odin. 
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“ Go,  Braga  and  Hemmder,  forth, 

Meet  ye  the  Champion  of  the  North  : 

• Nor  fitting  honours  fail  to  do, 

To  such  high  courtesy  is  due, 

From  the  sons  of  Odin.” 

Now  to  Asgard’s  portals  bright 
llacon  comes  recking  from  the  fight  : 

Blood  on  his  hands,  and  visage  pale,. 

Sprinkled  and  splash’d  with  blood  his  mail, 

To  the  Halls  of  Odin. 

Odin,  the  terrible  of  mood, 

High  on  his  clou  ly  threshold  stood, 

“ Welcome  !”  he  said,  “ to  these  abodes 
Of  highest  heroes  and  of  gods, 

To  the  Halls  of  Odin. 

“ Since  the  rising  of  the  sun, 

Eight,  thy  brethren,  one  by  one, 

Bieh  in  wounds  have  sought  my  gates  ; 

Now  but  for  thee  the  banquet  waits, 

In  the  Halls  of  Odin. 

“ Aside  thy  batter’d  harness  lay  ; 

Wash  the  stairs  of  war  away  ; 

Great  are  the  chiefs  that  sup  with  me, 

A fitting  place  is  kept  for  thee, 

At  the  feast  of  Odin.” 

“ Odin,”  the  son  of  Harold  said, 

“ King  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ! 

Witu  thee  and  mightiest  heroes  slain 
Well  may  I sit,  the  mead  to  drain, 

At  the  feast  of  Udiu  ; 

“ Yet  not  aside  my  arms  will  lay, 

Nor  wash  the  stains  of  war  away  : 

How  should  a warrior  well  he  dight, 

Save  in  the  panoply  of  fight, 

At  the  feast  of  Odin 

Loud,  at  that  word,  laugh’d  Odin  high, 

Hear  to  his  heart  was  such  reply  : 

“ Fitly  shalt  thou  my  table  grace, 

Take  at  my  own  right  hand  thy  place, 

At  the  feast  of  Odin.” 

F.  Scarlet  Potter. 


CATTLE  PLAGUES. 

Wiiat  a charming  sight  in  an  English  land- 
scape are  “ the  lowing  herds,”  as  they  “ wind 
slowly  o’er  the  lea,”  or  dot  the  green  uplands, 
grazing  and  ruminating  sleepily  in  the  shade 
of  a huge  beech  or  tall  Devonian  hedge  ! How 
calmly  they  repose,  clustered  together  on  the 
canvas  of  a Cuyp  or  a Cooper,  chewing  the 
cud  in  dreamy  lassitude ! The  very  picture, 
whether  living  or  not,  breathes  a content- 
ment we  long  to  share,  nor  can  we  imagine 
the  gentle  kine  as  anything  save  as  representa- 
tives of  peaceful  quietude  and  healthy  enjoy- 
ment. 

“The  cattle  on  a thousand  hills.”  A thou- 
sand hills  indeed  ! Cast  a glance  over  those 


vast  steppes  of  Hungary  and  Russia,  where 
myriads  pasture  on  the  uncultivated  herbage 
provided  by  bountiful  nature  ; cast  a glance 
over  the  vast  wilds  of  Siberia  and  the  majestic 
plains  of  Eastern  Asia,  where  they  cover  the 
earth  with  their  dark  swarms;  cast  a glance 
over  the  vast  prairies,  and  savannahs,  and 
pampas  of  North  and  South  America,  where 
the  buffalo  roams  in  bis  native  ground,  and 
verily  the  scriptural  idea  is  realised  and  multi- 
plied ten  thousandfold. 

“ The  cattle  on  a thousand  hills  yet  that 
placid  picture  of  health  and  contentment,  how 
soon  is  it  dashed  to  pieces  like  a miitor! 
Those  cattle  on  a thousand  hills  partake  of  the 
penalty  of  man’s  curse,  and  not  only  are 
subject  to  decay  and  Death,  but  to  Disease  in 
its  most  virulent  forms.  Too  apt  are  we, 
when  reading  and  talking  of  the  Cattle-Plague, 
to  reckon  up  the  loss  to  Man  ; we  little 
dream  of  the  agony  and  suffering  to  the  poor 
dumb  creatures  themselves.  They  are,  how- 
ever, sensitive  to  pain  and  languor,  and 
more  -frequently  attacked  than  we  think  with 
acute  ailments.  The  cattle  on  a thousand 
hills  have  seemed  of  too  little  importance 
for  the  pen  of  the  historian,  though  not  for 
the  pencil  of  the  artist  and  the  verse  of  the 
poet  ; yet  the  chronicles  of  old,  as  well  as 
of  modern  times,  tell  us  something  of  the 
ravages  which  epidemics  have  spread  amongst 
even  the  herds  subservient  to  human  uses. 

The  Egyptian  murrain  spoken  of  in  Holy 
Writ,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  here  ; or  the 
pestilence  that  raged  amongst  the  cattle  of  the 
Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy  ; nor  shall  we 
inquire  whether  Virgil  refers  to  a bubonic  pest 
or  to  the  epizootic  form  of  malignant  anthrax 
which  affects  horse,  ox,  dog,  and  pig  alike  ; 
we  have  precise  accounts  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  epidemics  at  intervals  during  a period 
of  fourteen  centuries,  and  to  these  shall  we 
coniine  ourselves.  One  fact  is  fixed  and 
certain  : as  the  sun  moves  from  East  to  West, 
so  the  plague  has  invariably  followed  the  course 
of  the  sun.  The  contagious  typhoid  plague 
always  originates  in  the  East,  particularly  in 
Southern  Siberia.  It  spread  westward  from 
the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga  towards 
the  Danube,  accompanying  the  migration  of 
tho  people,  when  the  Goths  descended  towards 
Constantinople,  and  were  repeatedly  repulsed 
by  Theodosius.  In  course  of  time  it  extended 
itself  over  the  whole  theatre  of  the  war,  ravaging 
the  cattle  of  Illyria,  northern  Italy,  Eranoe, 
and  Belgium.  When  Charlemagne  attacked  the 
sturdy  Danes,  he  met  with  his  Nemesis  in  the 
shape  of  a murrain  which  pursued  him  back 
across  the  Rhine  to  the  Loire,  and  created 
immense  havoc  amongst  the  herds  of  France. 
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In  K17,  the  cattle  of  Hungry  wcrt  destroyed 
liy  the  disease,  which,  not  content  with  its 
fatal  labours  in  the  steppes,  crossed  the 
Drive,  and  once  more  travelled  as  fur  as 
to  the  Atlantic  coasts.  In  l ‘JO,  Europe  was 
again  devastated  by  a similar1  ephlemic,  grtie- 
rated  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians,  which 
swept  tho  Magyar  herds  from  oil  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Lotus  descend,  however,  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  tho  seventeenth  century.  We  begin 
to  feel  our  feet  better. 

In  lt»25|  the  plague  entered  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  defiled  al  nig  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
creating  serious  dnfereiicea  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Venice  and  Padua.  Some  Dalmatian 
cattle-dealers  introduced  it  into  the  learned 
city  of  Padua,  whence  it  spread  its  fatal  wings 
over  the  whole  of  tho  Venetian  territory. 
Put,  perhaps,  never  has  the  m irtulity  which 
took  place  a century  later  amongst  tho  cattle 
of  Europe  been  parallele  1.  In  1709,  the 
plague  passed,  like  a Black  Death,  from  Tartary 
through  Muscovy,  into  Pessarabia,  Croatia, 
and  Dalmatia,  and  thence  into  upper  Italy 
and  France.  From  Hungary  it  penetrated 
into  South  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
from  Pol  slid  north  and  south  into  Silesia, 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Pahic.  The  pesti 
ienco  then  found  its  way  through  tho  Papal 
States  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where,  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  mortality  doubled  that  of  tho 
north  ; 70,000  head  of  cattle  perished.  Many 
thousands  died  contemporaneously  in  Silesia. 
The  inalalv  then  invaded  the  Netherlands, 
where  it  destroyed  200,000  beasts  in  Holland 
alone.  It  was  specially  fatal  in  Holstein, 
Denmark,  and  Finland.  It  then  crossed  the 
British  Channel  into  England  in  1710,  and 
proved  as  destructive  hero  as  elsewhere. 

Nearly  a million  and  a-hulf  of  cattle,  it  is 
computed,  fell  victims  to  the  fierce  contagion 
in  Europe  between  the  years  1799  and  1713. 
In  1710  Hungary  again  suffered,  and  the 
pestilence,  quitting  its  native  nursing  grounds, 
moved  over  the  whole  of  Germany— • 'Southward 
into  Switzerlan  1,  Piedmont,  Fran'che  Comte, 
and  Dauphine — northward  from  Poland  into 
Courland,  Livonia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Holland. 

Five  years  later  it  again  visited  tin1  pasture- 
lands  of  Britain.  There  are,  however,  two 
versions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
brought.  Dr.  Mortimer  says  that  it  was  im- 
ported by  moans  of  two  white  calves  which  a 
farmer  ot  Poplar  sent  for  from  Holland,  and 
that  it  spread  into  Berkshire  by  means  of  two 
cows  which  came  from  Essex.  Another  account 
is,  that  a Permoudsey  tanner  bought  a parcel  of 
distempered  hides  in  Zealand,  which  Were  fbr- 


bt  1 fen  to  lie  sul  I there,  an  l should  have  been 
buried. 

It  is  certain  that  tin*  pest  first  app  ire  l l i 
Es.iex,  and  that  i'  gradually  spreii  t uf“iiigh 
that  county  and  Hertfordshire,  wi  l ning  its 
ciremiftWeiicb  until  it  embraced  the  while 
kingdom. 

For  no>re  than  t we]vc  years,  sav.s  Vou.att,  ibis 
plague  continued  to  lay  waste  tin*  country.  1 li 
number  of  beasts  that.  Were  acta  illy  destroy  i 
by  it  was  not,  an  1 could  not  !>••,  ascertained  ; 
but  in  the  third  year  of  its  i ivagos,  wleut  the 
Government  had  so  Seriously  taken  up  tie 
mutter  as  to  order  that  every  bea-t  exhibit- 
ing tho  slightest  mark  of  infection  slnm,  1 
be  destroyed,  a remuneration  being  mad#  t > 
the  owner,  no  fewer  thin  SO, 000  e title  wore 
slaughtered,  ltesi  les  tlio-o  which  die  1 of  the 
disease,  and  which  formed,  according  to  the 
report  of  one  of  the  commi  sioiiers,  n • irly 
double  that  number.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
the  plague  they  were  destroyed  at  the  rate  of 
7000  per  month,  until,  from  tho  numerous 
impositions  that  were  practised,  this  portion 
of  the  preventive  regulations  was  suspended. 

In  1717  more  than  40,000  cattle  died  in 
Nottinghamshire  an  i Leicestershire,  and  in 
Cheshire  30,000  died  in  about  h*«lf  a year. 

The  plague,  though  it  disappeared  in  one 
part  of  Europe,  was,  like  an  intermittent  1 v v er , 
constantly  showing  itself  in  another,  scourging 
tho  country  with  a fatal  violence  w lerever  it 
descended.  No  less  than  ten  millions  of 
cattle  perished  in  Europe  between  17  13  an  1 
1790. 

In  England  the  wits  an  1 politicians  made 
excellent  capital  out  of  the  national  calamity, 
and  attacked  with  great  bitterness  t le  sanitary 
otlicials,  and  the  modus  or  rather  modi  cunm-li 
adopted  by  them  ; nor  did  tile  (i  'wrnnient 
escape  tire  lush  of  these  perverse  sutiri'ts.  Even 
the  great  Junius  condescended  to  make  it  i 
handle  for  his  satire,  ami  roundly  rates  tie 
Grafton  ministry  in  these  terms  : — 

I 

Yet  while  the  whole  kine  l un  was  anxiously  agitato  i 
with  expectation  «n  "lie  cie  it  p »int,  v m mer-ly  ev  , 1 1 
the  question  ; ami  ins*.-  vl  of  ih  explicit  firmness  .an  I 
deeisi  >u  ot  the  kin.;,  ive  ns  nothin.;  hut  jthe  mis.oy  ol 
a /‘ii  med  ;//m:i  r,  mid  the  winning  piety  of  a met  h*h»i. 

Tho  growth  of  the  scourge  was  even  intro- 
duced, if  we  are  to  believe  a eontri  mtor  to 
Notes  ami  (Juith  s,  into  the  hymiiology  of  the 
day.  Till*  following  verses,  composed  by  I 
clerk,  were,  it  is  asserted,  sung  in  a village 
church  in  tile  West  Country:  — 

No  Christian  hull  or  rc.w,  they  say, 

lint  takes  it  out  of  li.unl. 

Aft  it  we  shall  have  no  o ms  at  all 
1 fear  within  this  1 mJ. 
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The  doctors  though  they’ve  spoken  all. 

Like  learned  gentlemen, 

And  told  us  how  the  entrails  look 
Of  cattle,  red  or  green, 

Yet  can  they  nothing  do  at  all. 

With  all  their  learned  store  ; 

So  heaven  pray  take  this  plague  away, 

And  vex  us  not  no  more. 

During  the  memorable  historic  period  from 
1792  to  J815,  when  war  and  rebellion,  inva- 
sions and  nsnrpations,  were  accompanied  by 
misery  and  famine — we  are  quoting  from  the 
excellent  work  of  Professor  Gamgee — pesti- 
lence was  one  amongst  the  calamities  befalling 
man,  and  the  cattle  plague — constant  asso- 
ciate of  wars  in  which  the  Russians  or 
their  nearest  neighbours  took  part — broke 
out.  It  spread  through  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities to  the  south  of  Germany  in  1795 
and  1790,  and  continued  its  devastation  here 
and  there  in  an  uninterrupted  manner  up 
to  1801. 

A few  years  of  respite,  however,  were  at 
hand  ; and  whilst  the  operations  of  war  were 
in  a great  measure  couiined  to  the  West,  the 
cattle  plague  returned  to  the  Russian  steppes. 
But  in  1806,  when  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don 
mustered  on  the  Vistula  in  obedience  to  an 
urgent  appeal  of  Alexander,  the  cattle  plague 
spread  from  the  desert  lands  into  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  Lithuania,  Prussia,  Silesia, 
and  Courland.  Napoleon’s  retreat,  afcer  the 
battlo  of  Eylau,  favoured  the  extension  of  the 
contagious  typhus,  and  it  exterminated  the 
cattle  of  the  above  and  adjoining  provinces 
for  two  whole  years.  When  the  Grand  Army 
advanced  to  Moscow,  and  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Russia  to  meet  with  defeat  and 
famine,  all  conditions  favoured  ail  extension 
of  disease  and  a spread  of  pestilence.  Though 
so  few  returned  to  France  to  recount  the  hard- 
ships they  had  undergone,  this  epoch  was 
marked  by  another  extension  of  the  disease  of 
the  steppes.  In  1813  and  1814,  when  the 
allied  forces  under  Sohwartzenburg  invaded 
France,  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Switzerland  and 
France  suffered  immensely  from  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  contagious  typhus.  The 
most  stringent  sanitary  measures,  slaughter- 
ing the  diseased  and  isolating  the  healthy, 
soon  put  a stop  to  it,  and  no  more  was 
heard  of  it  in  the  western  half  of  Europe 
for  several  years. 

During  the  Crimean  War  considerable  alarm 
was  excited  in  the  English  and  French  camps 
lest  the  provision  of  fresh  meat  should  fail,  as 
the  cattle  of  the  steppes  were  dying  of  the 
murrain.  Mr.  Mayer,  veterinary  surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Engineers’  Field  Equipment,  says,  iu 
the  Veterinarian  for  April,  1801,  that  about 


the  end  of  August,  1855,  “ the  murrain  was 
destroying  immense  numbers  of  cattle  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  By  degrees  we  heard  of  its  nearer 
approach,  and  as  it  was  just  at  this  time  that 
we  were  purchasing  bullocks,  and  kuowiug  that 
they  had  been  driven  some  000  miles  from 
the  interior,  we  became  doubly  cautious  iu  our 
dealings.  The  French,  who  were  also  pur- 
chasing about  the  same  time  as  ourselves,  and 
whose  camp  was  a few  miles  from  ours,  ffrst 
received  the  contagion.  I was  very  suspicious 
about  a lot  which  we  bought  the  week  fol- 
lowing, and  which  1 wished  consequently  to 
have  rejected  ; but  we  were  obliged  to  have 
them,  and  in  a few  weeks  the  disease  made  its 
appearance  in  our  camp  also.” 

To  show  what  havoc  war  plays  upon  hapless 
herds,  we  may  here  state,  though  rather  un- 
chronologically,  that  the  contagious  typhus 
followed  Napoleon  into  Italy  in  1793,  1794, 
and  1795  ; and  that  in  those  three  years  Pied- 
mont alone  lost  from  three  to  four  million  head 
of  cattle. 

These  few  historic  facts  will  tell,  though 
imperfectly,  a tale  of  bovine  suffering  which 
few,  we  suspect,  have  ever  contemplated  or 
imagined. 

Although  England,  importing  largely  from 
almost  every  port  of  the  continent  supplies  of 
cattle,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  an  attack  of 
the  Rinderpest  or  cattle  plague,  she  has  been 
wonderfully  free  from  its  invasion.  About 
the  end  of  June  last,  however,  there  were 
ominous  whispers  that  the  cormorant  disease 
had  visited  us.  The  cows  in  London  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  were  myste- 
riously attacked,  and  whole  dairies  were  de- 
populated in  a few  days.  Veterinary  skill 
could  do  nothing  to  check  its  advance  and  ex- 
tension. The  rumour  was,  that  some  beasts, 
shipped  at  the  port  of  Revel,  iu  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  had  brought  the  plague  into  the 
Thames,  and  that  these,  convoyed  to  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  communicated 
the  disease  to  their  healthy  follow-beasts. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the 
disease  was  endemic  ; that  it  originated  in  our 
own  cow-sheds  and  cattle  lairs,  which  were 
alleged  to  be  unclean  and  plague-generating. 
Professor  Gamgee,  and  others  like  him,  who 
have  thoroughly  studied  the  history  of  the 
Rinderpest  or  Yasva,  contend  that  the  con- 
tagion was  imported,  and  that  the  British 
ports  and  foreign  ports  should  always  he  closely 
watched. 

On  the  24th  of  July  appeared  the  first 
Order  in  Council,  warning  cowkeepers  and 
graziers  to  give  notice  to  the  inspectors,  should 
the  disease  make  its  appearance  on  their  farms. 
Other  Orders  followed,  enjoining  on  railway 


' 1,1  the  a»t’ct  liver- ;CC lies  of  this  our  hind  ; 
Teaching  that  fiction  purely  drawn  way  ndd 
St  11  one  more  grace  to  graces  hum  of  Mirth,— 
May  kail  the  yet  unwakeried  soul  to  turn 


Ti  winds  the  Kautiful  fur  beauty's  >ake, 

And.  if  unreal,  leiul  to  real  thirua 

The  heaven- horn  inllnince  of  a lii^h*  r «oi . i 

Ajtlky  U.  liau-nix. 


.Suit,  16,  1865  J < )NCK 

Dipl  in  the  rivulet,  <>r  (living  gem  ! ) 

The  burnished  kitig-lisher  his  plumes  expand 
Of  glowing  green  and  onyux,  vanishing 
Like  some  bright  meteor,  in  a flash  of  light 
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1 mm  the  blue  brow  ot  heaven. 

lit  ight  water  -fay. 

Fairest  of  all  citations  of  the  brain, 

Thy  fuhl  ed  history  sets  a lasting  charm 
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THE  SOCIAL  LATH. 


Ox  tlie  0th  of  hist  August  I accomplished  a 
rather  fatiguing  day’s  inarch  from  Sierre  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Rhone  to  Leukerbad,  which 
is  called  in  French  Lcs  Bains  dt  Loeche.  I 
knew  already  that  the  place  was  famous  for 
its  medicinal  waters,  and  for  the  practice  of 
social  bathing,  without  distinction  of  nation, 
“ position,  age,  or  sex.”  But  1 did  not  know 
the  outrageous  practices  of  the  bathers,  con- 
cerning -which  I propose  to  “ say  my  say”  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  readers  of  Once  a 
Week,  who  may  not  have  been  as  fortunate  as 
I was  on  the  occasion  of  visiting  Leukerbad, 
or  who  may  never  have  visited  the  place  at 
all.  The  baths  of  Lohche  have  a remarkablo 
distinction  among  the  many  hot  springs  of  the 
western  Continent  : of  upwards  of  twenty 
sources,  the  hottest  and  most  copious  has  124° 
F.,  so  that  it  ranks  the  third  in  order  of  tempe- 
rature, Carlsbad  having  a spring  at  lGl0  F., 
Baden-Baden  one  at  lbS'b0  F.,  and  Aix  la- 
Chapelle  one  at  143°  F. 

All  the  hotels  at  Leukerbad  being  full,  I 
was  forced  to  put  up  with  a wretched  lodging 
for  one  night.  The  following  morning  being 
singulaily  favourable  for  mountaineering,  I 
Snatched  a hasty  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  des 
Alpes,  and  set  forth  on  foot  for  tlie  summit  of 
the  Torrenthorn.  With  the  exception  of  the 
devious  giddy  mule-path  which  has  been  cut 
out  of  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  Gemini, 
and  the  road  by  which  I had  approached  the 
baths,  I found  there  was  but  one  exit  from  the 
rocky  cnciente  ; unless,  indeed,  I had  chosen  to 
climb  the  echdles,  a series  of  shaky  and  broken 
wooden  ladders,  by  which  the  peasantry  are 
enabled  to  carry  provisions  to  the  little  village 
of  Albinen.  Everyone  to  his  taste  ! Little  as 
I mind  a mountain  gorge,  or  a crevasse,  I have 
no  fancy  for  scaling  a Jacob’s  ladder  ; so, 
having  inspected  the  echdles,  and  tried  two  or 
three  of  the  seiies,  I abandoned  the  attempt, 
and  ascended  the  Torrenthorn  by  the  direct 
mountain  route.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  I 
found  a wooden  bench,  on  which  I gladly 
stretched  myself  for  twenty  minutes  before 
commencing  the  descent.  On  the  back  of 
this  bench  I observed  an  inscription,  which 
had  evidently  been  very  recently  carved.  It 
was  in  the  following  words  and  order  : — 

Bains  i>e  Loeciir. 

Grande  F kte  des  Bains  ! 

Le  10  A er  r, 

A SEI'T  IIEUR1S  DO  SOIR, 

Uxe  Grande  Fete 
A era  Lieu 

Dans  le  Carre  des  Fous. 

On  t entendra  Le  Chant  du  Coq ! 

Had  I heard  Poe’s  Riven  croak  out  this 


announcement  in  my  ear  I could  not  have 
been  more  startled.  Why  the  bathers  of 
Loeche  should,  and  how  they  could,  celebrate 
a festival  in  hot-water,  were  to  me  insoluble 
questions  ; and,  still  more  puzzling  was  it  to 
assign  a reason  for  choosing  “ le  carve,  des 
funs  ” for  the  occasion,  or  for  the  selection  of 
“ le  chant  dv.  coq  ” as  an  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive entertainment.  “Perhaps,  after  all,” 
I mused,  “ the  last  announcement  is  meta- 
phorical, and  merely  means  that  the  strange 
festivities  will  be  prolonged  till  ‘ cockcrowing’ 
i.e.,  till  early  morning.” 

Whatever  this  proclamation  to  the  world 
from  an  elevation  of  9001)  feet  might  mean,  I 
resolved,  if  any  such  fete  took  place,  to  be  a 
witness  of  it.  The  bath  ! what  associations 
crowded  my  mind  as  I descended  hastily  down 
the  snow-capped  dome  of  the  Torrenthorn ! 
I thought  of  Archimedes  rushing  from  his  bath, 
with  a cry  that  was  to  be  immortalised  by  a 
maker  of  registered  shirts, — the  bath  was  to 
him  what  the  bed  was  to  Descartes,  a resort 
favourable  to  speculation.  But  I never  read 
of  the  great  hydraulist  frequenting  theLutrones 
of  Syracuse  or  Athens  ; though,  had  he  done 
so,  I make  no  question  but  he  would  have 
dignified  social  bathing  by  philosophy,  instead 
of  lending  his  countenance  to  its  debasing 
follies.  The  bath  ! there  Seneca  gave  up  the 
ghost  ; there  Franklin  elaborated  many  of  his 
forgotten  crudities,  while  he  was  strengthening 
his  body  for  the  more  healthy  fruits  of  genius  ; 
and  there,  too,  was  stuck  that  hog  Marat  by 
hands  that  in  dishonouring  themselves  did  him 
too  lunch  honour  ; there  too — and  down  I came 
over  a little  precipice,  and  sprained  my  wrist. 

Once  more  at  the  Bains  de  Loeche,  I sought 
the  information  I required,  and  with  success. 
A little  Frenchman,  whom  I accidentally 
met,  told  me,  in  many  words  and  with  many 
gestures,  that  there  was  a fete  to  come  off  that 
evening  ; and  he  not  only  described  the  ar- 
rangements with  eager  volubility,  but  promised 
to  give  me  the  entree  to  the  baths, — not  in- 
deed as  a bather,  but  as  a spectator.  From 
his  description  I was  led  to  expect  a sort  of 
little  paradise  of  hot  water,  peopled  with 
steaming  Undines. 

Soon  after  seven  o’clock  I found  myself  in  a 
long  room,  two-thirds  of  which,  long-wise, 
were  occupied  by  four  large  tanks  of  hot  water. 
These  were  called  (j rands  carres,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished by  numbers,  the  first  being  that 
patronised  by  the  elite  of  the  bathers.  It  was 
in  this  that  the  fete  took  place.  The  carres 
wrere  divided  by  galleries,  which  communicated 
with  one  that  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  room,  and  this  opened  on  to  a large  wooden 
balcony,  which  “gave  on  ” one  of  the  carrefours 
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of  the  village,  and  commanded,  in  the  language 
of  Dick  Swivellor,  “an  uninterrupted  view  of 
— of  over  the  way,”  the  only  “contingent 
advantage  ” being  fresh  air,  which  you  cer- 
tainly could  not  get  inside.  Two  doors 
opened  into  each  at  n r from  the  dressing-rooms 
devoted  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  respec- 
tively. 

The  only  illuminated  part  of  this  room  was 
the  fn-tVHcr  mrre.  At  the  further  and  darkest 
end  was  stationed  a band  of  musicians,  upon 
whose  lungs  and  spirits  the  hot  steam  seemed 
to  have  had  a most  depressing  influence. 
All  the  available  standing  room  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  premier  curve  was  occupied 
by  the.  friends  of  tlm  bathers,  porters  and 
waiters,  batlunen  and  bathwomen,  chamber- 
maids and  laundresses,  and  their  numerous 
kith  and  kin,  who  were  all  eagerly  looking 
down  into  the  tank  whert  the  festive,  proceed- 
ings were  toward.  Into  the  midst  of  this 
throng  I made  my  way,  but  as  1 could  soe 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  tank,  I 
climbed  on  to  a table  which  was  already  suf- 
ficiently charged  wit h spectators.  I must  own 
that  the  sight  which  met  my  eyes  was  one  of 
the  strangest  I ever  beheld.  The  tank  was 
decorated  with  wreaths  of  pine  branches,  and 
lighted  by  a circular  chandelier,  extemporised 
out  of  festoons  of  green  boughs.  The  bathers 
were  already  arming,  every  one  in  some 
absurd  masquerade.  Not  a mumte  elapsed 
but  some  new  character  emerged  from  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  dressing-rooms,  and  was 
greeted  with  shouts  of  applause.  Around  two 
sides  of  the  curee  stood  a common  deal  table, 
immersed  in  water  nearly  up  to  the  slab. 
Subaqueous  seats  surrounded  the  tank  on  all 
sides,  and  those  which  were  behind  the  table 
were  soon  closely  filled  by  the  ladies,  among 
whom  were  reckoned,  by  courtesy,  a Baroness 
who  wore  the  dress  of  a sailor,  and  a Marechal 
do  France  who  was  habited  after  the  tradi- 
tional fashion  of  Mrs.  Gamp.  Among  the 
motley  throng  was  an  English  lady,  the  wife 
of  a clergyman,  who  had  left  her  at  the  baths, 
and  gone  his  way  for  an  excursion  in  the 
Oberland  ; sho  wore  the  kerchief  of  a gipsy, 
and  told  fortunes  in  English,  which  no  one 
understood.  But  the  strangest  apparition  was 
the  head  of  an  enormous  cock.  This  being  the 
first  time  I had  seen  a human  being  served  up 
u la  coq,  I was  at  first  in  some  doubt  as  to  the 
humanity  of  the  object  : but  a succession  of 
pnetcrnaturally  loud  crowings  betrayed  the 
feat herl ess  biped,  and  resolved  the  mystery  of 
the  “ ehunt  da  coq”  on  the  Torren thorn. 
Immediately  after  the  manifestation  of  this 
unseasonable  chanticleer,  the  head  of  a still 
more  anomalous  visitant  peered  into  the  carre , 


1 strongly  and  unpleasantly  lenindmg  me  <>f  an 
illusti  ition  to  “The  1 1 li.-baml's  Petition  ” in 
Bon  GuhI tier’s  “ Book  of  Ballads.”  1 iiis  new 
phenomenon  was  none  other  than  a sheep's 
bead  and  shoulders,  surmounting  what,  1 j re- 
sumed to  be  another  human  biped,  who 
waddled  across  the  tank  bleating  plaintively 
in  the  face  of  each  yning  lady,  to  her  no 
small  discomfiture.  1 felt  like  one  in  a feveri.-di 
dream,  and  almost  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
“ ,1/aii. s comment  me  momi'ur-ln  /irnf-il  Munycf 
ace  la  let'-  tie  mottlon  ? ” an  inquiry  for  which 
I was  laughed  at.  1 ho  fact  i-q  that  while  I 
fully  realised  the  possibility  of  the  one  mummer 
disembarrassing  himself  of  his  enormous  cock’s 
head,  I completely  identified  the  sheep’s  head 
with  its  wearer,  and  n * more  thought  of  h’s 
dispensing  with  that  than  of  his  performing 
the  famous  miracle  of  good  St.  Ik-rimr  1. 
Then  there  was  a handsome  old  Italian  Abbe 
disguised  as  a village  mountebank,  in  i a judge 
from  one  <*f  the  courts  of  Turin  wearing  t’.ie 
shako  of  a Cossack.  Among  m my  other 
ladies,  whose  dresses  my  space  forhi  is  me  to 
describe,  were  two  beautiful  girls,  of  about- 
fourteen  summons,  dressed  in  white  muditi 
vests  and  wearing  wreaths  of  green  leaves 
round  their  head'. 

The  tank  being  cl mpkt,  the  banquet  with 
all  its  appurtenances  was  let  down  from  the 
galleries  to  t'ue  bathers,  who  laid  their  own 
service  and  spread  their  own  viands.  Tneu 
the  sheep  and  cock  discar  led  their  lies*  Is  ; the 
removal  of  the  one  revealed  the  hail  1 features 
and  dark  moustache  of  a Sardinian  gllicer,  while 
the  removal  of  the  other  disclosed  the  face  of  a 
vivacious  Frenchman,  whose  hair  was  tie  1 up  in 
small  bunches  of  pink  ribbon.  1 lie  latter  began 
forthwith  to  play  the  clown  with  an  energy 
which  was  amazing,  and  his  efforts  did  not  tlaf 
for  an  instant  during  nearly  four  hours.  Sin  rat- 
ing, singing,  crowing,  and  Ideating  continued 
throughout  the  banquet.  That  being  despatched, 
it  was  super.-eded  by  the  dcs.-err,  the  /mvc  (/<• 
resistance,  being  a large  piece  of  confectionery, 
said  to  contain  a mott  > ; this  was  distributed, 
and  the  motto  fell  to  the  share  of  a French 
lady,  who  read  it  alou  i • “ La  tu'ie  cst  uac 
ehimrre.  Being  doubtful  of  the  reudteriiig,  l 
demanded  a traii'lation,  when  two  were  vouch*, 
safed  : “ Folly  is  all  nonsense”  and  “ Ma  ine-s 
is  chimerical.”  1 his  incident  made  me  doubt 
w hether,  after  all,  the  can  e dcs  Jons  was  not  a 
serious  description  of  the  place,  and  J alim  st 
feared  to  think  that  I was  witnessing  a banquet 
<>f  lunatics,  whose  keepers  were  ranged  round 
the  tank.  Cetttiiily,  1 argued,  if  their  mad- 
ness is  chimerical,  their  folly  is  the  worst  non- 
sense 1 ever  happened  to  meet  with. 

The  confectionary  soon  disappeared.  Then 
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the  champagne  flowed  freely,  too  freely,  I 
thought.  Tlien  the  table  was  carried  out 
bodily,  and  more  champagne  was  brought  in, 
till  the  row  was  frightful  ; still,  1 must  own, 
the  bathers  were  not  inebriated,  for  the  feats 
they  performed  would  have  been  impossible  to 
people  who  had  not  the  full  use  of  their 
senses.  For  instance,  the  Sardinian  officer 
challenged  a friend  m the  gallery  to  drink, 
thereupon  lie  tilled  a glass  of  champagne  and 
flung  it  charged  into  the  gallery,  where  it  was 
dexterously  caught  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a 
drop. 

Next  followed  a ball,  a ball  in  hot  water  ; 
and  more  uproarious  dancing  I never  wit- 
nessed. During  the  first  quadrille  I heard 
loud  cries  of  “ Assis  / iissu  I ass  is  ! ” from  all 
sides,  and  wondered  what  was  the  meaning, 
not  indeed  of  the  word*  but  of  its  application. 
How  could  people  dancing  like  mad  in  hot 
water  sit  down  ? I asked  for  an  explanation 
of  a bystander,  and  was  told  that  all  these 
good  people  were  performing  their  evolutions 
on  their  haunches  ; and  that  whenever  anyone 
showed  more  than  head  and  shoulders  above 
water,  he  was  thus  requested  to  resume  his 
normal  squatting  posture.  Then  coffee  was 
served  ; other  amusements  followed,  diver- 
sified by  snatches  of  airs  from  “ Norma,”  sung 
in  unison  ; but  the  favourite  songs  were  an 
Italian  chanson , “ Buon-di,  buoudi,”  and  a 
French  round  of  a very  peculiar  structure.  In 
every  verse  of  this  round  there  was  a hiatus  of 
words  and  music  to  be  supplied  by  a chorus 
imitating  the  vocal  peculiarities  of  animals,  a 
different  name  being  called  out  for  each  verse. 
By  eleven  o’clock  the  festivities  were  brought 
to  a close.  Such  was  a fete  des  trains  dans  le 
carfe  des  Jons. 

I subsequently  became  a bather  of  the 
premier  carre.  When  I took  my  first  bath, 
that  distinguished  tank  had,  with  the  exception 
of  a little  ornamental  foliage,  resumed  its 
every-day  aspect.  All  four  carres  were  occu- 
pied ; though  to  judge  from  the  numbers 
then  bathing  in  the  first,  that  seemed  the 
favourite.  The  bathers  in  their  brown  woollen 
gowns  were  lounging  and  floating,  some  read- 
ing, some  sipping  coffee  and  munching  bis- 
cuits, some  engaged  iu  the  discussion  of  a sub- 
stantial breakfast  (ft  la  fourchette ),  a greater 
number  in  the  discussion  of  the  topics  of  the 
day,  others  lying  across  floating  tables,  dozing ; 
the  majority,  for  want  of  something  better  to 
do,  exhibiting  their  proficiency  in  squirting 
water  through  their  fingers  into  each  others 
faces  at  a long  range.  In  one  carre  a martyr 
to  neuralgia  in  the  temples  was  absorbed  in 
the  occupation  of  letting  the  water  drop  gently 
from  a small  sponge  upon  the  part  affected, 


which  already  exhibited  an  extensive  eruption. 
In  another  the  game  of  “ hunt  the  ring  ” pre- 
vailed, and  in  another  water  gymnastics  were 
in  vogue.  The  sturdy  chant  dn  coq  of  the 
Frenchman  resounding  “with  lively  din” 
from  the  premier  carre,  was  promptly  re- 
sponded to  by  the  crow  of  an  unhappy  cochin- 
china  in  the  seedy  fourth.  Of  course  I saw 
and  heard  all  this  before  descending  to  the 
dressing-room  and  entering  the  carre , and  1 
must  confess  the  coup  d’oeil  was  as  disagreeable 
and  repulsive  as  it  was  eccentric  and  grotesque. 
I had  now  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  laws 
adopted  by  the  authorities  for  the  regulation 
of  the  baths  ; these  were  suspended  against  the 
wall  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  the  salle 
des  bains.  Amongst  other  prohibitions  the 
bather  was  forbidden  to  spit,  smoke,  or  discuss 
religion.  Other  rules  more  immediately  related 
to  decency  aud  morality,  and  the  plain  French 
in  which  these  wrere  expressed  would  have 
astonished  anyone  who  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  still  grosser  defenses  which  every- 
where adorn  the  walls  of  a French  town. 
These  prohibitions  did  not  impress  me  very 
favourably  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the 
bathers  : for  a preserve  implies  a poacher,  and 
a fence  a trespasser.  Experience  soon  showed 
mo  the  necessity  of  something  more  stringent 
than  printed  regulations. 

On  entering  the  qwemier  carre  I was 
greeted  with  loud  cries  of  (i A sris!  c mis/”  “ Sit 
down  !”  This  order  I found  it  difficult  to  obey, 
for  I could  not  squat  without  tumbling  over, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I found  the  seat 
which  surrounded  the  tank.  I was  soon  in 
conversafion  with  the  old  Abbe',  who  was  a 
most  agreeable  companion.  He  explained  to 
me  fully  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  skin  : 
“ II  faut  que  vans  sachiez”  he  said,  “ qne  la 
poussez  se  presente i presqnc  partout  sur  la 
pemi.  apres  V expiration  de  la  bonne  part  de  la 
scrie  de  bains.”  I was  puzzled,  and  asked  : 
“ Metis  qn’est-cc  qne  veut  dire  1 la  poussee  ? 5 ” 
The  Abbe  kindly  explained  : “ Vela  cunsiste 
en  petits  boutons  rouges  qui  arrivent — se 
'poussent — d la  surface  flu  corps.  Vuytz,”  he 
exclaimed,  and  lifting  his  leg  out  of  the  water  he 
offered  it  for  my  close  inspection.  He  told  me 
that  the  baths  were  resorted  to  for  the  most 
part  for  obstinate  neuralgia  and  rheumatism, 
as  well  as  for  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  maladies. 
This  was  not  a pleasant  reflection,  though  it 
served  to  accouut  for  the  anxiety  some  of  the 
ladies  had  shown  to  impress  me  with  the 
poignancy  of  their  neuralgic  sufferings  ; for  iu 
this  matter  the  gentlemen  had  a decided 
advantage,  since  they  could,  it  seemed,  without 
impropriety,  afford  the  stranger  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  purity  of  their  skins.  I remem- 
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bertjil,  too,  that  diving  wan  a favourite  diver- 
sion with  some  of  the  bathftm  ; and  that  hoiiiu 
wore  skull-caps  ; and  I had  an  nncomfTTrtahlo 
suspicion  that  the  pride  they  took  in  exhibit- 
ing their  proficienoy  in  that  art,  or  even  the 
skull-cap,  might  dissemble  ,l  French  crmvm” 
and  other  ailments  that  could  not  fee  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  doings  of  the  patients  of  Leukerlmd  have 
been  too  often  dost  iils*d  to  need  my  particular 
exposition  here.  I will  simply  add,  that  on 
the  lift!)  day  of  my  course  of  baths,  finding 
that  1 hid  not  developed  In  fjou.t.i/m,  and 
judging  from  that  fact  that  I had  ncijuired  no 
malady  w hich  necessitated  the  tediums  process 
of  (Hun i/ikt,  l left  the  Bums  <le  I X)  echo  with- 
out regret  ; for 

Kaeere  hoc  non  (Kwsiii)  <|iiin*pic  diehffiS 
(.'nntinuis  . ipiia  sunt  tails  qiwque  tad  in  vitoj 
Magna. 

\\  Inch,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  I 
translate  : “ Xo  decent  person  could  continue 
a course  of  baths  there  for  live  days  ; for  what 
with  emmr  and  disgust,  he  would  be  literally 
bored  to  death.”  C.  M.  Inut.kiiy. 

DIN  \t\. 

“ Now  hv  the  testament  of  ko<h1  Saint  Luke,'' 

Tims  to  his  younger  brother!  swore  the  Duke, 

41  And  hy  the  bones  of  Paul  I do  design 
To  make  the  lofty  walls  of  Din  an  thine, — 

Thine  the  hold  hill  with  stately  stnuignolds  or  owned, 
Thine  the  deep  valleys  .ami  the  plains  around  ; 

And  if  thou  choose  thyself  a fitting  mate, 

And  keep  thee  honestly  to  that  estate 
Which  1 do  yield  thee  of  mine  own  free  hand. 

Thou  shaft  have  peace  and  honour  in  the  laud." 

An  I Oil  lea  laughed,  and  shook  his  curls  of  brown, 

Ani  thanked  his  royal  brother  for  the  town, 

Nor  wi iii lei  deny  that  in  the  busy  north 
Lfvod  a fair  maiden  or  transcend, ant  worth — 

A hi  no-eyed  Dermal)  maiden,  whose  true  heart 
lie  e aimed  and  owned;  and  straight  he  would 
depart 

To  hear  across  long  leagues  of  sunlit  foam 
Tins  northern  lily  to  his  southern  home. 

I married  them  ; and  blessed  the  fair-haired  child, 
Whose  happy  eves  through  toirs  sought  his  nml 
smiled  ; 

I heard  her  voice  its  low  love-music  speak, 

1 watched  love-roses  kindle  on  her  check, 

Nor  dreamed  to  sec,  erv  half  a year  had  gone, 

Or  ere  the  first  bloom  of  their  love  ha  I llown, 

Her  stiffened  fingers,  rigid  with  despair. 

Rend  the  pale  splendour  of  her  golden  hair. 

1 

I curse  him  ! — he,  the  dark  Italian  fiend, 

Win,  hy  his  mask  of  seeming  virtue  screened,! 

Drop|Hsl  subtle  poison  in  the  weak  Duke’s  ear 
And  stirred  hun  with  unceasing  hints  to  fear 
The  growing  favour  which  his  brother  gained. 

For  ere  these  six  slow  moons  had  grown  and  waned 
We  heard  at  Dm  an  how  the  court  Ind  tuincd, 

And  with  .a  secret  aspiration  burned 
To  curb  our  ancient  city’s  lights  and  powers, 

Level  her  walls  and  sap  her  rock-built  towers, 
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Lost  that  her  ruler  shod  I no  longer  Lr*A 
The  coniines  nuthoi isod  by  tin;  Duke, 

And  growing  * truin'-*,  sliuiil  I use  his  strength  to  ding 
From  off  his  arms  their  lawful  maim -ling. 

And  tJtlles  hoard  th*  murniut  d threat  from  far — 
Tin*  hollow  tramp  the  sound  tl.  it  preludes  i ir  — 
Of  horsemen  answering  to  bugle-call s — 

Alld  straight  therewith  In-  fort  lied  the  walls. 

String th'-util  tlie  i unpaits  r urn  1 n'mut  the  town, 
.''iiniuniind  in  haste  Ins  Wart)  r.s  of  renown 
From  forth  rffcir  castles  in  the  w*u>d>-l  i dws. 

From  nrtrlln*rn  uplands  mi  l fiom  s ijLthern  drier, 
I’ritil  a I iu  ii  each  narrow  stony  stiei  t 
I elii.ed  the  measured  martial  dang  : fe<  l ; 

And  all  tin;  nir  gr-w  lours*  with  loud  G unman  Is, 
And  in  St.  S auveui’.s  sipiare  met  nr'ned  I an  is  *. 

Toe  i’l. ice  111  iiweskliu  moved  with  lines  o!  red, 

Thl-  hcu-i-s  shook  in  answer  ti  tln-ir  tr**al, 

Ami  Din  in,  gazi  ng  south  w ar  i without  fear, 

Waited  the  tidings  of  Iter  fate  t>  hear. 

In  vain  I counselled  hiifl  j in  vain  1 strove, 

Drown  Wild  by  age,  gr  wn  velu-iin-nt  by  love, 

To  allow*  In  rip  this  must  junoe-llt  def*-n  •; 

Might  to  the  Duke  aff  -r  I a fa  r pr*  t ice 
Why  he  should  .strike  ,a> i It  his  hr  tii  r’s  crown, 

And  lav  in  dust  the  strongholds  u!  tin:  town  ; 

For  well  we  knew-  tin;  fill  Italia®  fiend 
Had  of  our  doings  .sueli  particulars  gleanc  1 
Th  it,  by  his  cunning  so  arranged,  combined. 

They  might  reveal  Imyt*  Uilles  ha  I design*- 1 
T i pluck  the  kingdom  from  his  brother’s  Iran  i, 

And  wave  rebellion’s  llag  ihlWrighout  the  lan  1 : 

Too  true  the  warning  : ere  a ink  could  tell 
Swift'y  the  thunder-bolt  among  us  fell  ; 

And  each  man,  silent,  sought  his  neighbour's  face, 
As  if  some  further  danger  tln-re  to  trace  — 

Some  shadow-  of  tint  e!  uni  which  seWucd  to  brood 
And  fill  the  awe-struck  town  wit  i solitude. 

For  ere  we  saw  a foe  approach  our  gates. 

(lilies  was  summoned  by  the  Breton  State.-., 

And  s uit.h ward  diawn  by  this  invisible  lum  I, 

(Such  w-is  the  means  the  deep  I'.ali.m  plumed.) 
Almc  and  unlu-fi iended,  there  was  trie  1 
For  raising  insurrection  far  and  wide 
By  covert  means  within  the  Duke’s  domains, 

And  seeking  Knglish  aid  to  share  the  gains  1 
1!  , s ient-struck  with  won  ler  Sml  sur|  rise, 
Answered  them  only  with  indignant  eyes; 

N«r  deigned  to  question  but  with  hwks  of  scorn, 
The  lies  unsparingly  hy  t«ait<>rs  sworn. 

Knougli  ! he  was  again  to  Dinan  sent, 

But  with  the  brand  of  lift-1  uig  prisonnicnt. 

Struck  from  the  holy  light  f D ».l's  ire**  air, 

Down  to  eternal  darkness  it  uie  might  share, — 

Not  even  she  whose  liitnl  ci  ar  cSime 

To  tell  tlie  t&'Uible  l joy  slit*  dared  nut  name  — 

J..y  tint  beneath  this  sorrow’s  iron  yoke 
Drew  faint  and  died,  and  then  her  young  liesrt 
broke. 

1 s»rvi«i  him  — I bom  early  dawn  till  nijit, 

i saw  the  caged  lion  spend  his  might 

In  hull  ess  lK>imdiii$s  ’g.iiii-t  his  prison  bars  ; 

For  when  1 spoke  to  liim  of  df-tant  w its  — 

How  N rnian  n -bit  s sought  t • raise  turmoil. 

And  gin*,  tlu  ir  castles  will)  our  g<s»lly  spoil, 

Hit  dark  eye  burned,  and  shook  his  large-veined 
hand 

With  fierce  pulsations  he  could  scarce  coalman  1 ; 
Viol  Ids  prou  1 nostril  sniffed  tlie  din,  the  i;le, 

The  Itaflhoti  and  insanity  of  s'.hfe, 
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And  rose  a hectic  fervow  on  his  face, 

With  such  intensity  of  warlike  grace, 

That  I,  an  aged  friar,  before  I died, 

Prayed  (rod  to  see  him  into  battle  ride  ! 

Not  his,  but  mine  the  tight  ; from  day  to  day, 

I strove  with  that  which  filled  me  with  dismay — 
How  dared  I trust  his  life  to  one  around, 

When  thrice,  I say,  F deadly  poison  found 
Within  the  cup  that  nigh  had  met  liU  lips  ? 

Yet  va:n  my  care  ! A darkness  — an  eclipse 
Upsprung  from  hell  appeared  to  hover  there, 
Infesting  with  a plague  the  wholesome  air  ; 

And  as  we  walked  or  talked  ’twas  in  a swoon, 

That  hushed  our  very  voices,  while  the  moon 
That  crossed  the  courtyard  with  its  glamour  pale, 
Saw  shadows  moving  there  in  coats  of  mail. 

0 God  ! the  terror  of  that  blinding  morn, 

When  from  his  face  the  ghastly  sheets  were  torn — 
When  daylight  streamed  upon  the  prison  bed, 

But  could  not  thrill  the  eyeballs  of  the  dead, 

That  still  glared  up  in  agony  of  pain, 

In  dull,  diy  agony  that  shrieked  for  rain 
Of  tears  to  cool  the  parching  throb  beneath, 

The  throb  that  vanished  with  his  dying  breath 
Smothered! — yes,  smothered!  such  the  sudden  doom 
That  crushed  his  life  into  a yawning  tomb, 

That  smote  from  earth  a form  so  fair  and  young, 
And  left  a horror,  pallid,  writhed,  and  wrung, 
Dark-veined  and  t wisted  by  that  hideous  gasp 
That  forced  the  clenched  fingers  to  unclasp, 

And  laid  them  culd  and  nerveless  by  his  side — 

J He  who  hut  knew  the  dawn  of  life,  and  died. 

Yes,  I am  old  and  weak  ; and  scarce  know  how 
My  soul  was  moved  wiili  anger  to  that  vow 
Which  hound  me  as  with  galling  chains  of  steel 
That  broke  not,  bent  not,  till  I could  reveal 
The  horrid  thought  that  like  an  adder  crept 
Down  to  my  heart,  and  there  imprisoned  slept. 

At  length  he  came  : I saw  him,  as  of  yore, 

Pacing  his  proud -eyed  charger  on  the  shore  ; 

The  purple  sea  was  rough  with  curling  white, 

That  smote  the  distant  cape  and  sprang  in  light ; 

The  sky  up-gathered  heavy  folds  of  cloud, 

• And  hung  them,  like  a melancholy  shroud, 

Above  the  deep  that  rose  in  scorn  and  hurled 
Tempestuous  waves  against  the  rock-bound  world. 

He  came — I knew  him — Francois  First — the  Duke 
Who  knew  not  me,  but  somehow  durst  not  look 
Nor  me,  nor  any  man,  straight  in  the  face  : 

Perhaps  ’twas  afiectatiou — or  a grace 
To  shield  us  from  the  overwhelming  nod 
Ol  him  who  ruled  vicegerent  here  of  God  ! 

Alone  he  came ; his  bold  brow  blanched  with  care, 
Ilis  lace  fixed  ever  downward  in  despair  ; 

Bemorse  had  cut  the  wormy  wrinkles  deep 
Above  those  eyes  that  seldom  closed  in  sleep  ; 

His  listless  fingers  iuly  clasped  the  rein 
That  drooped  and  fell  athwart  the  charger's  mane. 
Then  I,  who  saw  him,  in  my  heart’s  core  thrilled 
To  curse  him  for  the  brother’  whom  he  killed  ; 

Put  as  I paused  with  human  purpose  weak, 

And  felt  the  growing  pallor  of  my  cheek, 

Lo  ! sudden  strength  possessed  me,  and  there  came 
From  out  of  Heaven  a message  like  a flame 
That  kindled  all  my  soul : the  splendour  broke — 

A wind  of  God  blew  through  me,  and  I spoke  ! 

I cursed  him  not ; I seized  his  restless  eye,  ’ 

And  with  wild  words  that  came  I know  not  why. 

Nor  how',  nor  whence,  did  smite  him  in  the  teeth, 
And  bade  him,  Francois  First,  prepare  fur  death, 


Ycc,  within  forty  dai/n. 

They  came,  they  went, 

'Jhese  unknown  words  : and,  with  the  warning 
spent, 

I swooned  and  fell  as  dead  upon  the  shore, 

Nor  longer  heard  the  sullen  breakers  roar  ! 

Duke  Francois  gave  a feast  unto  his  court; 

He  talked,  he  laughed,  he  swore  in  royal  sport, 

He  bade  be  joyous  with  a stormy  shout, 

Nor  ceas'd  to  urge  his  nobles  round  about 
To  pledge  him  in  full  Hewing  cups  of  wine, 

And  drink  the  love  of  azure  eyes  divine  ! 

Put  I,  from  one  dim  corner  of  the  hall, 

Counting  the  minutes,  saw  each  pleasure  pall 
Or  ere  it  touched  his  lips ; and  as  a man, 

With  fevered  fingers  and  with  visage  wan, 

Would  gasp  and  sicken  in  the  country  air  ; 

So  he,  amid  the  glitter  and  the  glare 
Of  lamps  and  faces  on  that  radiant  night, 

Grew  dark  within  the  halo  of  delight  ; 

Yet  all  the  more  he  clutched  the  golden  bowd, 

Lest  he  should  hear  the  mournful  music  toll 
A sad,  slow  dirge  to  kill  the  clashing  souod 
That  whirled  the  gauzy  dancers  round  and  round. 
At  length  he  rose,  and  all  the  music  ceased — 

“ Look  you,  my  lords  and  ladies,  at  our  feast, 

It  were  hut  well  fit  honour  should  be  given ” 

And  as  be  spoke  the  blasting  curse  of  laaven 
Wither’d  his  tongue,  and  struck  his  glazed  eye, 
While  from  his  lips  burst  forth  an  awful  cry, 

“ 0 Jesu,  save  my  soul  ! ” And  as  he  fell 
That  unknown  power  commanded  me  to  tell 
Aloud  his  crime  and  punishment ; but  he, 

Gazing  across  the  lone  eternal  sea, 

On  brink  whereof  he  stood,  nor  seemed  to  hear 
The  voice  that  rang  his  doom  into  his  ear. 

For  paler  grew  the  face,  duller  the  eye, 

Quicker  the  breath  of  him  Mho  would  not  die, 

Put  still  would  wage  with  God  a fearful  fight 
And  clutch  with  dying  hands  a beam  of  light, 

Until  an  unseen  bult  from  Heaven  sped, 

And  Francois  lay  in  darkness  of  the  dead  ! 

William  Black. 


SUSSEX,  TAST  AND  PKESENT. 

There  is  not  a more  picturesque  county  in 
England  than  Sussex,  or  one  that  possesses  a 
higher  degree  of  interest  to  the  historian,  and 
holds  forth  more  tempting  sources  of  research 
i to  the  antiquary.  Standing  upon  the  crests 
of  one  of  our  glorious  South  Downs,  and  look- 
ing over  richly  cultivated  plains,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  force  the  imagination  backwards  to 
an  age  of  primaeval  forests,  to  resuscitate  the 
spirits  of  a past  generation,  and  re-people  the 
country  with  the  rude  and  lawless  inhabitants 
of  a barbarous  age : it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
follow  the  index  of  generations,  picturing, 
step  by  step,  the  gradual  development  of  civi- 
lisation, with  all  its  multiplying  demands, 
awakening  new  powers  of  mind,  and  opening 
up  new  and  endless  resources. 

Generations  pass  ; the  work  that  made  the 
wonder  of  its  age  crumbles  down  into  dust  ; 
war  thunders  through  the  land,  and  a merci- 
less soldiery  deface  the  labour  of  a century. 
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IKru  and  thciu  am  left  Hi'hlkiy  uionuinSnU  of 
days  gone  l>y  ; stundiusg  grey  and  soleiiin 
landmarks,  prcving  Chemse-l  ves  i .Hying  points 
from  which  emanate  many  a picture  of  the  life 
led  by  onr  forefathers,  and  data  setting  at  re.it 
many  a long  vexed  historical  ipiestion. 

Tim©  was  when  these  same  verdant  and 
corn-clothed  pliins  of  Sussex  ivriu  covered 
with  a dense  nituial  forest,  a Surest  wliicli 
gradually  fell  beneath  tin  axe  of  the  wondnian, 
to  supply  the  « mormons  dcm  md  for  fuel 
caused  hy  the  iron  forges  of  the  Weald,  an  1 
which,  from  a period  antecedent  to  the  liftman 
inv  i ion,  Mipplio  l the  kingdom  with  iron,  and 
continued  to  monopolise  the  manufacture  of 
ordnance  as  far  down  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  last  forgo  being  extinguished  about 
1700,  and  that  only  from  the  economy  of  the 
smelting  being  so  much  greater  where  coal 
took  the  place  of  charcoal. 

Very  dill’erent  must  have  been  the  aspect  of 
our  quiet  downs  in  that  iron  age,  when,  ;us 
Drayton  sings  in  his  “ Seventeenth  Song  of 
the  liiver  Th  11110s,” — 

These  forests,  its  I viy,  the  il.nidit-r.s  of  th©  Weald 
(That  111  their  heavy  breasts  had  long  their  grief  con- 
ceal'd ), 

Foreseeing  tia-ir  dees),  eadi  hour  so  fast  come  on, 
Under  the  ax  "s  stroke  fetch  many  a grievous  groan. 

\V  hen  as  the  aavil’.s  weight  and  hammer's  dreadful 
3 mud 

Kven  rent  the  hollow  woods  and  jjgieacliy  ground, 

Sj  that  trembling  nymphs,  oppress’d  with  ghostly 
fear, 

It  an  maddening  to  the  Downs  with  loose  dishevel  l’d 
hair. 

• » « * * 

Jove’s  oak,  the  wirlik*  ash,  veined  elm,  the  sifter 

beech, 

Short  li  uel,  maple  ) lain,  light  ash,  the  hemliiig  wych. 
\\  hat  s i mid  1 ie  builder  serve  supplies  the  forger’s 
turn, 

When,  und-r  public  good,  base  private  gain  takes  hold, 
And  «e,  pour  woful  *s  jods,  to  ruin  lastly  suld. 

The  forgers  of  those  days  brooked  no  law, 
cutting  and  fi  lling  as  their  convenience  suited, 
reckless  ot  waste,  or  the  wants  of  coming 
generations;  time  after  tunc  did  the  ollicem  of 
the  crown  lut  tterc,  and  we  read  procl  1 nations, 
strongly'  worded  enough,  hut  apparently  of 
little  avail,  the  destruction  still  went  on,  the 
destr  vyers  1 .lighing  at  empty  threats.  So 
comp.et.dy,  however,  have  all  traces  of  this 
ancient  source  of  wealth  passed  away,  that, 

1 saving  for  the  cinders  turned  up  on  the  sites 
of  the  forges,  and  the  local  11  ones  of  Hammer 
Rond  and  Hammer  Post,  the  farmer  in  the 
nineteenth  century  might  easily  forgot  that  1 
day  ever  existed  when  the  guns  which  thun- 
dered forth  defiance  to  the  world  wore  moulded 
in  his  peace-loving  down  country. 

The  name  of  Hogge,  or  Maggot,  rendere  1 
immortal  by  the  distich, — 


M. ntcr  Mug.  t ami  hii  11  a Jui.ti, 

They  1.1  make  the  lir*t  cm  mm. 
still  clings  to  th"  blacksmith  of  the  Weald, 
alfordiiig  a Curious  example  of  how  ".un  iciomly 
a family  wdl  follow  up  one  trade.  1 lie  nam-, 
though  well  known  in  many  parts,  11  very 
common  round  Rusted,  where  stood  the  forg  • 
of  “ Mr.  1 1 ugget  and  his  man  .John  an 
iron  plate  with  a rough  easting  of  a lmg,  an  1 
heiring  date  lfiSl,  marking  lim  site  of  his 
h lint',  an  1 besi  ie  it  the  remains  of  a hamuier- 
post , the  pond  h is  been  drained  ; not  s •,  how- 
ever, those  w h re  rto  >1  the  R >y?il  Or  in  nice 
Works  in  St.  Icam  ird’s  Forest,  there  they  still 
li",  embosomed  in  wil  1 and  lovely  woodland 
scenery.  The  transport  of  the  iron  was  tedi  ms 
and  dillicnlt,  generally  accomplished  by  Water, 
the  roa  Is  being  almost  impassable,  except 
during  the  frosts  of  winter  ; and  in  spite  of  a 
wise  law,  compelling  all  occupiers  of  iron 
forges  to  lay  down  a loa  i of  gravel  or  stone 
for  every  six  loads  of  coal  and  every  ton  of 
iron  drawn,  the  ways  continued  in  such  a de- 
plorable condition  that  when  Her  .Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  a royal  progress  through 
the  county,  we  lind  her  chronicler  reporting 
that  the  delay  incurred  by  the  Queen  was  by 
no  means  pleasing,  and  induced  a comparison 
to  the  roads  near  the  Peak,  then  considered 
t'110  wildest  and  worst  in  England.  At  a modi 
later  period,  Prineo  (Jeorgo  of  Denmark  took 
six  hours  to  go  nine  miles  oil  lii.s  way  to  Pet- 
worth,  and  that  too  notwithstandnig  tin;  ai  1 
of  a body  of  countrymen,  wlw  propped  up  lii.s 
coach  with  their  brawny  shoulders,  at  such 
tunes  as  the  depth  of  the  ruts  rendered  an 
overturn  to  he  apprehend"  1.  N\  .thin  the  re- 
membrance of  people  still  living,  residents 
live  or  six  miles  from  Chichester  had  to  lay  in 
stores  for  the  winter,  it  being  a matter  of  ex- 
treme doubt  w hether  the  housekeeper  c >nl  1 
make  a journey  during  that  season  ; and  the* 
origin  of  the  horses’  collar  hells,  still  now  an  1 
then  to  bo  beard  making  music  along  the  .Sus- 
sex roa  Is,  dates  to  tile  time  when  the  roa  Is 
alforded  only  occasionally  a passing  way,  an  I 
tills  made  it  necessary  that  due  warning  shonl  1 
be  given  of  an  approaching  team.  Such  b dug 
the  case  with  these  great  arteries  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  rudeness  and  backwardness  prevail- 
ing to  a surprisingly  1 »te  period  in  Sussex 
creates  less  wonder;  besides,  the  Parliamentary 
wars  had  mined  or  banished  most  of  th  in- 
fluential f undies,  and  devastated  the  country  : 
trade  there  was  little  or  note  , employment 
consequently  ceased,  ami  honest  men  became 
sc  iree. 

Smuggling  had  long  existed,  the  record* 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  showin,' 
j that  an  inquiry  into  the  illegal  export  of 
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wool  from  Shoreliiua  and  Steyuing  was  brought 
before  the  jurors  of  the  hundred  rolls.  This 
JtiiB  of  smuggling  arose  from  the  large  cx- 
poit  duty  imposed  upon  English  wool.  The 
history  of  this  trade,  contained  in  Smith’s 
“ Memoirs  of  Wool,”  is  a curious  and  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  times,  and  well  repays  a 
perusal. 

For  many  years  and  during  several  genera- 
tions the  woollen  trade  formed  an  important 
item  in  the  prosperity  of  English  commerce, 
until  it  became  evident  that  the  facility  with 
which  the  trade  was  supplied,  the  small  amount 
of  manual  labour  necessary,  and  the  increasing 
conversion  of  tillage  into  pasturage,  was  work- 
ing a revolution  in  the  state  of  society,  and 
that  the  labouring  class  were  being  left  with- 
out employment.  At  this  juncture  Henry  the 
Eighth  framed  a law,  limiting  the  number  of 
sheep  kept  by  a tenant  farmer. 

The  Romney  Marsh  men,  who  attained  the 
most  notorious  reputation  of  those  lawless 
days,  were  mostly  natives  of  Sussex,  and 
made  midnight  journeys  into  their  native 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  the 
flocks  of  the  South  Down  farmers,  and  it  is 
stilted  that  these  “Owlers,”  or  wool-smugglers, 
would  in  a few  weeks  shear  and  export  150, OUO 
sheep.  So  late  as  1731,  the  men  of  Sussex 
are  supposed  to  have  smuggled  upwards  of 
150,000  packs  of  wool  by  the  year,  and  the 
smaller  landed  proprietors  whose  “estates  bor- 
dered on  the  sea-coast  were  too  much  influenced 
by  a near  but  false  pro.-pect  of  gain.”  Large 
fortunes  were  accumulated  thus  in  East  Sussex  ; 
nor  did  the  “free-trading”  cease  until  the  war  in 
1793,  existing  during  its  later  years  contempo- 
rary with  another  and  still  more  disastrous 
system,  namely,  import  smuggling,  Romney 
Marsh  still  leading  the  van,  the  captain  of  the 
band  being  a man  named  Hunt,  who  became 
mixed  up  in  the  political  disturbances  of  his 
time,  the  smuggling  fraternity  having  none  of 
them  any  objection  to  turn  a penny  in  con- 
veying either  letters  or  passengers,  when  the 
chance  offered. 

In  proportion  as  the  duty  upon  imported 
goods  increased,  so  did  smuggling  flourish,  and 
so  reckless  did  its  followers  become  that  they 
enlisted  in  bands  under  captains,  and  established 
for  themselves  warehouses  and  depots  ; they 
attacked,  broke  open,  and  ransacked  the 
custom-houses,  frightening,  or  in  some  cases 
bribing,  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  to  keep 
neutrality.  The  Treasury  papers  of  those 
years  became  absolutely  amusing,  detailing,  as 
they  did,  the  doings  of  these  gangs. 

Life  was  taken  or  risked,  as  the  case  might 
be,  with  equal  disregard,  and  there  are  few 
among  our  downs  exempt  from  the  traditionary 


gibbet,  once  decorated  by  a smuggler’s  body 
hung  in  chains.  The  old  folks  point  out 
scenes  of  midnight  “ runs,”  and  chuckle  over 
the  way  in  which  they  have  helped  to  hood- 
wink the  custom-house  officers ; and  among  the 
villagers  near  the  coast,  nicknames,  invented 
as  blinds,  still  adhere  to  families,  descending 
from  father  to  son. 

Many  a wild  ghost  story  owes  its  birth  to 
the  smuggling  days  ; it  being  a verj'  usual 
plan  to  resort  to  some  supernatural  history,  or 
appearance,  in  order  to  ward  off  unwelcome 
visitors,  and  keep  the  coast  clear  as  a nocturnal 
rendezvous.  “ Ghostesses,”  according  to 
popular  belief,  once  existed  very  widely  in 
Sussex  ; nor  indeed  is  the  belief  yet  extinct, 
although  schools,  railways,  and  good  roads 
have  mightily  enlightened  the  rising  genera- 
tion ; and  if  you  venture  to  ask  one  of  these 
for  the  whereabouts  of  some  old-world  ghost, 
you  are  generally  greeted  with  a grin,  and 
probably  set  down  as  some  ignorant  “furreneer.” 
Yet,  with  all  this  march  of  intellect,  the 
poorer  orders  retain  strong  faith  in  charms; 
few  will  venture  through  a churchyard  or 
past  ruins  after  nightfall  ; and  until  quite 
lately  a sudden  blight  or  sickness  among  crops 
or  cattle  was  pretty  certain  to  be  laid  to  some 
old  woman’s  door,  and  many  experiments  were 
tried  to  convict  the  “ witch.” 

Fairies  and  greenwoods  are  always  insepar- 
able. But,  alas  ! the  poetic  day  of  fairy  lore  is 
gone.  Faygate  was  a noted  place ; but  here, 
not  many  weeks  ago,  a smock-frocked  labourer 
said  to  me,  when  I asked,  “ Had  he  ever  seen 
a fairy  ? ” “ Noa,  be  Job  ! Pharisees  be  all 

drayed.”  “ But  a friend  of  mine  told  me 
they  were  still  seen  here,”  I persisted,  deter- 
mined to  get  at  his  real  opinion  in  the  matter. 
The  fellow  burst  into  a laugh,  pulled  off  his 
cap,  and  scratched  his  head  fiercely  as  he 
replied, — “Den  he  doe  be  a gurt  grumet,  he 
doe ! The  parson,  he  reads  about  dem  Pharisees, 
but  nobody  don’t  think  nothing  on  ’em.” 

Legends  abound,  one  of  the  most  romantic 
being  that  of  St.  Leonard’s  Forest,  which  was 
famed  as  the  abode  of  a horrible  dragon  ; an 
uncouth,  loathsome  creature,  neither  fish, 
flesh,  nor  yet  fowl ; an  animal  which,  eschewing 
the  possession  of  two  legs,  dragged  its  un- 
wieldy length  serpent-like  along,  and  made  a 
trail  somewhat  resembling  a gigantic  snail.  It 
was  endowed  with  the  power  of  elongating  it- 
self, and  of  casting  forth  a certain  poison  or 
venom,  that  caused  instant  death  to  whatso- 
ever it  touched  ; its  voice  resembled  that  of  a 
mighty  cataract,  and  its  “ presence  was  so 
terrible,  that  the  eye  could  not  dwell  upon  it,” 
and  the  dread  of  it  drove  the  dwellers  iu  or 
near  the  forest  far  away,  so  much  so,  that  the 
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country  wiwi  becoming  unpopulated,  and  the 
reclaimed  land  falling  back  into  ita  original 
condition.  At  this  juncture  St.  Leonard  came 
to  the  rescue,  and,  arming  himself,  lie  sallied 
forth  to  destroy  this  terror;  and  it  it  said  tli  it 
for  six  days  ho  searched  the  forest  before  lie 
fell  in  with  liis  enemy  , when  ho  did  so,  the 
battle  lasted  nearly  as  long,  until  at.  l ist  the 
saint  prevailed.  The  legend,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  goes  on  to  record  that,  though  wherever 
the  good  man’s  blood  bad  sunk  in  the  green 
turf,  lily  of  the  s ill o y sprang  up,  he  hogged 
as  a reward  for  this  chivalry  that  nightingales 
should  never  be  permitted  to  disturb  him  by 
their  midnight  muse.  Hence  the  couplet, — 

That  here  the  a lder  never  stain:, 

Nor  the  nightingale  ever  sang, — 

and,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  the  sweet  bird 
of  night  never  pours  forth  “its  out-sobbing 
songs.” 

Mayfield  and  its  legend  of  St.  Dunstun  is, 
wo  believe,  better  known,  but  becomes  much 
more  interesting  when  you  have  visited  the 
fine  old  palace,  and  seen  the  veritable  anvil, 
pincers,  and  tongs,  made  use  of  by  the  saint, 
when  he  “took  tho  Devil  by  the  nose,”  and 
have  stood  by  tho  window'  out  of  which  His 
Satanic  Majesty,  when  released,  took  his 
famous  long  stride  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  cool 
in  tho  sparkling  spring  his  tortured  nasal 
organ,  and  bestow, — wo  should  presume  unwit- 
tingly,— tho  sulphurous  element  to  w hich  pos- 
terity owes  much  exemption  from  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  But,  though  conquered, 
Satan  was  not  beaten  off  the  ground,  as  when 
the  church  was  being  built  ho,  remembering 
bis  old  grudge  against  tho  patron  saint,  made 
a point  of  undoing  by  night  what  the  workmen 
accomplished  by  day,  so  that  it  was  only  by 
working  day  and  night  that  the  building  was 
completed,  and  the  print  of  a cloven  foot  was 
long  shown  as  proof  positive  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  story. 

The  labourer  in  .Sussex  speaks  a provincial 
dialect,  interlarded  with  early  Saxon  and 
Norman  French  ; ho  is  very  much  addicted  to 
long  and  strong  words,  which,  having  found 
and  “made  a note  of,”  lie  brings  into  liis  con- 
versation with  a sublime  disregard  to  all 
meaning.  For  example  : a clergyman  once  told 
me  that,  going  to  inquire  for  a sick  parish- 
ioner, he  was  told  by  her  sister  “that  she  died 
in  the  night,  quite  /tpnqxis  / ” 

In  all  old-world  customs  Sussex  is  still 
rich,  ami  somo  of  the  most  curious  of  those 
we  have  been  enabled  to  pick  up  may  be  in- 
teresting. Apple-howling  is  one  : this  is  a charm 
supposed  to  increase  tho  fruitfulness  of  the 


orchard,  in  which  a numb  r of  lads  congregate, 
and  surrounding  the  tree  sing, — 

Suinl  last.  root,  L?u-  well  t<q>, 

Tray  <M  Mif  1 us  n :>>d  lionHinjg  cr  .p  ; 
livery  twig  a|)|ilta  big, 
livery  I.  'U.di  applet  t mm  ; 

11  its  full,  caps  lul't, 

Tall  |uarlers,  naeks  full. 

Death  generally  brings  to  light  some  traces  of 
superstition  in  all  parts:  here  tho  ceremony  of 
“awaking  the  bees”  is  always  performed  im- 
mediately after  any  one  iii  the  homo  has 
breathed  liis  last,  and  it  is  done  by  tapping 
gently,  and  telling  the  industrious  little  in- 
mate that  Death  lias  been  there.  When  a 
young  unmarried  female  dies,  virgin  wreaths 
are  suspended  in  the  parish  church 

The  custom  of  Borough  English  prevails 
more  extensively  in  Sussex  than  in  any  other 
county;  so  much  so,  that  it  may  b • looked 
upon  as  tho  common  law  regarding  copyhold 
and  other  tenements.  Among  the  tenantry 
customs,  we  shall  only  mention  that  of 
“Drinker  Acres,”  so  named  from  the  practice 
of  having  a “drinking”  by  spending  the  rent 
arising  from  particular  pieces  of  lan  1,  locally 
called  “ Drunkors,  or  Drinker  \cres.” 

Sheep-slu aring  was  wont  to  be  a season  of 
great  merriment,  am?  the  late  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond took  no  small  pains  to  keep  up  tho  old 
county  custom,  by  encouraging  the  captains 
and  tho  sheep-shearing  bauds  to  bring  their 
men  to  Hood  wood  on  a ceitaiu  day,  and  com- 
pete for  prizes,  a supper  finishing  off  tin?  fes- 
tivities of  the  day  ; songs  expressly  adapted 
for  the  occasion  are  sung,  some  of  them  quaint 
enough,  though  wo  cannot  say  very  much  m 
praise  of  the  poetic  vein  of  the  South  Saxons. 

Christmas  mumming  and  earol-siuging  is 
still  kept  up,  though  the  legitimate  carols  are 
generally  discarded  iu  favour  of  some  popul  ar 
Loudon  street  song  of  the  day,  or  the  Christy 
Minstrels’  melodies.  I.  I).  Fknton. 

HOW  I WAS  WOOED,  BIT  NOT  WED. 

At  the  period  of  my  life  about  which  I am 
going  to  write,  1 was  not  young,  neither  was  1 
my  old.  In  years,  I certainly  was  not  aged, 
but  having  been  thrown  upon  myself  at  a very 
early  period,  1 had  learnt  to  feel  older  than  I 
really  was.  However,  a lady’s  age  is  not,  at 
best,  a pleasing  theme,  at  all  events  to  herself; 
snllieo  it  to  say  that  l was  fist  approaching 
wli.at  is  termed  a “certain  age  so  that  in 
regard  to  matrimony  it  was  no  longer  a ques- 
tion of  “whom  I would  t ike,”  or  even,  “whom 
1 could  get  ; ” I had  arrived  at  the  lad  ami 

• (Waugh  Koglikb.  »s>«liiig  l<*  “ KiU'lwiv'r  mi  i^wrrto/'  I 
i-  " rivmnmry  «.|  lin  t*  ..r  t.  ucincti!*  in  fnntd  I 

1'fciew.  whereby  they  po  • > tl:-  yetm  ;e*t  *-ni  : or,  if  tie; 

1 owner  li.ivf  no  issiif,  to  tlic  yonns'  >•!  1 nChcr  " 
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, least  agreeable  stage,  viz.,  “ u ho  would  take 
me  l ” 

I had  a comfortable  business  in  the  stationery 
line,  in  a quiet  little  street  in  the  suburbs  of 

the  town  of  E in  Scotland.  My  business 

was  not  extensive,  but  hitherto  I had  always 
managed  to  make  ends  meet,  and  live  com- 
fortably, though  frugally.  My  father  had 
been  in  the  business  before  me,  but  apoplexy 
carried  him  oil'  very  suddenly  one  day,  and  my  ^ 
mother  having  died  when  I was  a child,  I was 
left  alone  in  the  world,  saving  the  companion- 
ship of  my  good  old  servant,  Peggy. 

I had  been  brought  up  an  Episcopalian, 
Peggy  was  a rigid  Presbyterian,  and  1 may  say 
with  truth  that  this  was  the  only  point  ou 
which  we  differed.  Peggy  hardly  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  salvation  beyond  the  pale  of 
her  own  Church,  and  so,  being  really  fond  of 
me,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  she  should  take 
a deep  interest  in  my  spiritual  welfare. 

But  1 must  not  linger  over  these  details. 
After  my  father’s  death  I had  taken  a seat  in 
the  organ-gallery  of  a small  Episcopal  chapel. 
The  organist,  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  father’s, 
was  quite  an  elderly  man  ; an  original-looking 
being  enough.  His  name  was  Adam  Gibson, 
he  had  been  a writing-master,  had  a good  ear 
for  music,  and  was  clever  in  mechanics,  but 
with  all,  there  was  a strong  taint  of  eccentricity' 
about  him. 

He  was  a short,  wiry-looking  man,  his  face 
deeply  wrinkled,  and  his  eyes,  which  were 
naturally  small,  looked  still  smaller  from  a 
constant  habit  of  rapid  winking,  His  hair 
was  white,  even  at  the  period  I now  write  of  ; 
his  figure  was  peculiar  too,  the  body  being 
long,  and  the  legs  rather  short-.  When  he  was 
animated  or  excited  he  •would  rock  himself  in 
a most  remarkable  manner  on  his  heels. 
Young  ladies  will,  no  doubt,  be  disposed  to 
look  upon  Adam  Gibson  as  but  a sorry  hero  of 
romance.  In  myself,  I suppose,  the  romantic 
had  worn  itself  out,  although  I remember  the 
time  when  grace  of  figure,  curling  locks,  and 
soft  blue  eyes,  bad  a charm  for  poor  me,  and 
when  the  embodiment  of  these  cost  me  many 
a sleepless  night  and  aching  heart  ; however, 
that  was  in  the  days  when  I had  to  consider 
“whom  I would  take.”  Now  that  I was  an 
old  maiil,  an  unprotected  female,  what  right 
had  I to  expect  much  ? Adam  was  attentive 
in  his  way.  He  jerked  out  little  sentences  in- 
tended to  convey  the  existence  of  stronger 
feelings  than  those  of  friendship  on  his  part 
towards  me.  He  used  to  sit  in  my  little  back 
parlour,  enjoying  a cup  of  tea  and  butter-toast, 

, while  Peggy  looked  after  the  shop  , and  there 
it  was  oil  one  occasion  that  he  jerked  out  the 
expression  of  his  unalterable  love,  and  ma  le  a 
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formal  offer  of  his  hand,  which  [ accepted. 
Now  Peggy  did  not  love  Adam,  she  said  he 
was  “craukety,”  “camstery,”  and  many  other 
things  that  were  not  flattering,  and  thought  I 
was  foolishly  throwing  myself  away  in  accept- 
ing him  as  my  suitor.  But  Cupid  had  kindly 
fixed  the  bandage  over  my  eyes,  ami  I was 
effectually  blinded  for  the  time. 

Peggy  was,  as  I have  hinted,  a good  faithful 
creature,  hut  outspoken,  as  is  not  unusual  with 
Scotch  servants,  when  taken  into  confidence. 
I had  been  invited  to  a little  tea-party  at  Miss 
Tightfit’s,  the  dress-maker,  in  our  street. 
Adam  Gibson  was  of  course  to  be  amongst  the 
guests.  I flattered  myself,  as  I put  the  last 
stroke  to  my  adornment,  that  I was  a very 
imposing-looking  personage.  I had  always 
preserved  afresh  complexion,  although  I never 
flattered  myself  I wa3  good-looking  ; but  my 
father  had  been  particular  about  small  points, 
such  as  neat,  smooth  hair,  cleanliness,  and  tidy 
dress.  But,  to  return  to  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, I was  arrayed  in  a black  satin  dress 
which  had  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  oil  my 
head  there  was  an  exuberant  development  of 
stiff  lace  and  white  ribbons,  in  accordance  with 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  Peggy  having,  as  she 
termed  it,  hooked  my  back,  (meaning  my 
dress,)  I asked  her  with  no  small  com- 
placency what  she  thought  of  me.  “ Hech, 
sirs  ! Miss  Marthy,  hut  ye’re  jist  like  a hairse.” 
“ Like  a hearse,  Peggy  ! ” I cried,  “ how 
dreadful  ! ” “ Na,  na,  bairn,  it’s  no  that 

ye’re  that  awfu’  looking,  hut  ye’re  gran’,  gran’, 
jist  like  a hairse.”  Well,  it  was  not  flattering, 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I had  no  time 
to  remove  the  funereal-looking  garments,  and 
moreover  if  I had,  I had  nothing  to  substitute 
for  them,  so  I sallied  forth  to  Miss  Tightfit’s. 

Here  I found  Adam  Gibson,  ready  to  play 
the  devoted  admirer  as  far  as  he  was  capable. 
He  had  rocked  himself  for  a time  on  his  heels, 
and  now  he  was  seated  in  a corner,  with  a 
blue  and  white  spotted  handkerchief  hanging 
over  his  left  knee,  engaged  in  his  favourite 
pastime  of  cracking  his  fingers  ; crack,  crack, 
went  the  muscles,  as  he  jerked  and  twitched 
his  knotty,  knobby  digits.  His  hands  were  dry 
and  shrivelled,  and  every  joint  was  a knob,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  constant  cracking.  Pre- 
sently wo  all  drew  round  Miss  Tightlit’s  hos- 
pitable board.  Adam  Gibson  was  seated  oppo- 
site to  me  ; most  of  the  company  being  aware 
of  the  state  of  things  betveen  us.  Adam 
sipped  tea,  and  ate  muffins,  <fcc. , and  when  he 
had  concluded,  turned  his  cup  upside  down  on 
his  saucer,  laying  the  spoon  on  the  top  of  the 
cup.  I was  surprised  to  see  this  performance 
in  company,  although  I was  used  to  it  in 
private.  Presently  Miss  Tightlit  begged  Adam 
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to  take  anutlior  cup  of  tea,  but  was  nu  t by  a 
steady  refusal  with  thanks  , howoVii,  in  her 
hospitality  she  again  pre«86d  him  to  j intake  <jf 
another  cup,  whereupon  Adam  turned  round, 
saying  sternly, — “ Madam,  1 said  no,  and 
when  I say  no,  I mean  no  ; no  ma’am,  no 
ma’am,  no  ma'am  ! ” — the  last  accompanied 
with  an  cTnphatic  application  of  his  fist  to  tlie 
table. 

Poor  little  Miss  bight  lit  was  ollectually 
silenced.  1 knew  the  old  man  meant  no 
harm,  md  told  her  afterwards  that  it  was  only 
his  way  ; and  nothing  aggrav  ited  him  more 
than  being  prwMfed.  Cards  Soon  appeared,  and 
the  rest  of  the  evening  passed  pleasantly  by. 
As  Adam  escorted  me  home,  it  was  settled 
tliat  our  wedding  .diould  take  place  after  the 
now  year. 

On  Christmas-day  I went  up  to  Adam's 
house,  a strange,  quaint  old  place  down  a dark 
close,  up  a still  darker  st  iir  in  the  High  Street. 
The  rooms,  however,  were  cheerful  enough, 
when  you  once  reached  them,  although  the 
access  was  certainly  not  pleasant.  They  con- 
tained all  kinds  of  queer  things  : there  was  an 
organ,  an  old-fashioned  spimiet,  several  clocks 
of  different  patterns,  all  going,  old  china,  shells, 
tools,  barometers,  thermometers,  a squirrel, 
and  a canary  bird. 

Air.  Gibson  revered  all  these  his  possessions, 
but  the  squirrel  and  canary  were  past  all  price 
in  his  estimation,  and  looked  upon  almost  as 
sacred.  The  canary  was  tame,  and  tlew  about 
the  room,  singing  away  right  merrily. 

The  little  children  of  a very  kind  old  friend 
of  Adam's  arrived  to  pay  him  their  yearly 
visit.  They  came  in,  all  bright  and  rosy, 
ready  foi  enjoyment.  It  was  to  be  my  duty 
to  see  that  the  little  fingers  were  not  too  busy 
among  the  vain able  relics.  Adam  disappeared 
within  a large  press  opening  in  the  wall,  and 
presently  there  issued  sounds  of  glasses  jingling. 
There  was  evidently  a polishing  process  going 
oil  behind  the  scenes.  One  Of  the  small  boys, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  wickedly  peeped  in  to 
discover  the  nature  of  Adam’s  occupation,  and 
speedily  rushed  out,  and  eomnnimcated  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations  to  his  sister,  which  was 
received  with  many  wry  faces.  It  consisted 
of  an  allusion  to  the  means  used  for  polishing 
the  glasses,  for  little  Charlie  imitated  an 
operation  of  breathing  upon  his  hand  and  then 
rubbing  it  with  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

Adam  shortly  appeared  with  a tray  covered 
with  glasses  and  decanters,  and  again  with 
another  containing  shortbread  and  bun,  the 
Scotch  Christmas  cakes.  The  children  soon 
forgot  the  polishing  process,  and  freely  par- 
took of  the  good  things.  After  which  Adam 
exhibited  several  of  his  treasures.  lie  played 


the  organ,  also  the  old  *piiinet,  tin  1 to  illy  ho  li  I 
not  play  badly,  the  only  di.uvbaek  to  it  iv  is 
the  jerky,  twitclry  way  ho  had  about  him,  and 
which  characterised  even  his  play  in  \ i 
squirrel  next  Hindu  its  appearance,  and  went 
through  n pcnformanco  ; a clock  was  shown, 
which  Adam  assn  red  his  young  friends  went  > 
well  that  u tilts  sun  might  go  w rong,  but  n 
his  clock.”  No  one  disputed  this  statement, 
and  at  length  the  young  people  de';  irte  1,  .an  1 
were  driven  homo  in  their  father’s  carriage. 

Ail.un  had  put  little  canary-bird  back  in  its 
cage,  and  left  me  to  take  mys  If  home  as  b>  t 
1 c ml  1,  pleading  as  excuse  that  the  hour  t\>r 
the  practice  of  his  church  music  had  arrive  1. 
Punctuality  was  strongly  developed  in  Adam, 
and  of  course  this  \v,is  rather  i virtue  than 
otherwise,  although  I must  say  1 felt,  con- 
sidering our  mutual  position,  an  1 that  1 had 
come  solely  for  his  convenience,  ho  might  at 
least  have  escorted  me  safely  down  the  dark 
stairs  and  close.  Hut  this  did  not  occur  t) 
Adam.  I remained  to  put  on  my  bonnet  an  1 
shawl,  and  what  possessed  me  at  the  moment 
I cannot  say,  for  1 never  was  given  t > practical 
jokes,  and  by  no  means  fond  of  mischief.  No 
doubt  it  was  a latent  feeling  of  resentment  for 
what  1 deemed  a slight,  that  prompted  mo  to 
remove  the  innocent  canary  from  his  cage, 
and  carry  him  home  in  my  handkerchief. 
Arrived  at  home,  an  old  bird  cage  was  speedily 
pressed  into  the  service,  little  birdie  installed, 
and  safely  hid  away  in  Peggy's  room. 

1 must  sa\  1 began  to  feel  some  ivmor-o  on 
noticing  the  extreme  enjoyment  my  m.sohievvus 
joke  iitlonled  Peggy.  1 took  my  usual  place 
after  tea  behind  the  counter,  and  attended  to 
customers  till  the  hour  for  closing  arrived. 
Our  little  errand-boy  put  up  the  shutters,  and 
was  retiring  with  his  bit  of  hrea  1-and-che 
with  which  Peggy  rewarded  him  when  ho  w ,.s 
what  sho  termed  a “glide  bairn.”  Suddenly 
Mr.  Gibson  entered  the  shop,  looking  pule  and 
haggard,  and  in  a state  of  wild  excitement  ; I 
at  once  guessed  the  truth,  but  sal  i not  a 
word.  Adam  sank  upon  a chair,  and  ex- 
claimed,— “0  .Maltha,  my  canary  is  gone! 
the  little  Gird  I have  reared  and  loved,  fed 
ami  cared  for,  taught  to  sing,  and  made  the 
companion  of  my  life,  is  gone,  and  where  1 
cannot  tell  1 

It  was  truly  piteous  to  see  the  old  man’s 
grief.  There  really  seemed  to  be  a glimmering  of 
sentiment  m this  love  for  his  birdie.  I was 
dumb,  and  felt  m\  p'*it  >n  acutely.  Peggy 
suddenly  came  to  the  rescue,  exclaiming, — 
“ Hoot,  man.  ye’re  na  gaun  to  br<nl  yer 
heart  for  a bit  birdie  ; peety  me,  am?  wad 
think,  to  see  ye.  ye  had  lo  t Miss  Marthy.” 

The  contemplation  of  this  contii  g ncy  did 
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not  seem  to  move  him  much.  1 ventured  to 
hint  that  birdie  might  come  back  again,  that 
he  had  dropped  asleep  in  some  quiet  corner  ; 
but  Adam  was  certain  that  could  not  be.  “My 
bird  is  gone,  iny  little  pet  birdie,”  and  he  wept 
like  a child.  Peggy,  losing  all  patience  with 
him,  neither  sympathised  nor  pitied  him. 
My  position  was  becoming  momentarily  more 
painful  ; unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  poor 
old  man’s  grief,  I made  my  escape,  and  re- 
turned with  birdie  safe  and  happy  in  my  cage. 

T had  expected  that  Adam’s  delight  at  the 
restoration  of  his  darling  would  completely 
remove  all  anger  for  my  share  in  the  cause  of  his 
anxiety,  but  I was  mistaken.  He  deliberately 
placed  the  cage  on  the  counter  and  opened  the 
door.  Birdie  hopped  on  his  finger,  and  he 
deposited  it  safely  in  his  blue  and  white  spotted 
pocket-handkerchief,  he  then  took  up  his  hat, 
and  turning  to  me,  said, — “ Madam,  you 
have  shown  yourself  unworthy  to  be  Adam 
Gibson’s  wife.  You  have  played  a heartless 
trick,  and  if  you  can  do  this  much  before 
mairiage,  what  would  you  not  be  capable  of 
after  '1  We  never  meet  again,  madam,  but 
mum’s  the  word  with  me,  ma’am,  mum’s  the 
word  with  me.  If  the  world  hears  of  our 
rupture,  it  will  be  through  yourself,  not  from 
me.”  He  put  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  I saw 
the  last  of  Adam  Gibson. 

Peggy  laughed  outright,  and  I was  ready  to 
cry,  not  so  much  from  vexation  at  the  loss  of 
a husband,  but  that  I was  conscious  I had 
not  acted  well.  Indeed,  on  after  reflection,  I 
was  not  really  sorry  that  our  engagement  was 
broken  off.  Mr.  Gibson’s  eccentricities  proved 
far  more  numerous  and  trying  to  others  than 
I had  at  first  imagined,  and  I had  also  dis-  ! 
covered  that  he  was  so  stingy  as  barely  to 
allow  himself  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Thus  ended  my  wooing.  I am  a spinster  still, 
and  shall  probably  die  one.  Peggy  and  I jog 
on  together  as  usual,  now  and  then  laughing 
over  the  little  episode  of  my  wooing. 


A CHAPTER  ON  SHOES. 

The  shoes  of  the  ancients,  as  our  own, 
seem  to  have  been  generally  made  of  leather. 
Martial  commends  the  wit  of  a person  who, 
meeting  the  subject  of  one  of  his  epigrams  i 
with  a cap  of  kid’s  skin,  observed,  that  his 
head  was  well  shod.  They  were  also  made 
of  the  bark  of  tiees,  but  especially  of  the 
papyrus.  Plautus  in  the  “Bacchides”  men- 
tions one  who  wore  soles  of  gold,  an  extent 
of  luxury  almost  incredible,  until  we  read  of 
shoes  encrusted  all  over  with  precious  stones. 

The  form  of  the  Hebrew  shoe  is  yet  unde- 
termined by  the  Rabbin.  The  Roman  shoe 


reached  half  way  up  the  leg.  In  fiont  it  was 
open  to  the  ancle,  and  there  joined  with  lace 
or  ribbon.  To  be  lien  chauxse,  a tight-fitting 
shoe  was  indispensable.  It  appears  to  have 
beeii'  de  ru/nenf.  Dinarchus,  in  the  “ Trucu- 
lents,”  is  made  to  exclaim  in  his  utter  misery, 
“ I’ve  become  desperate — and  now  1 haven’t 
the  slightest  bit  of  concern  what  sort  of  shoes 
I wear.”  Ho  Ovid  advises  the  lady  of  his 
love  never  to  let  her  foot  “ wallop  about, 
losing  itself  in  the  shoe  down  at  heel.” 


Roman  shoe3  were  also  made  as  fig.  1. 
Tertullian,  adverting  to  the  curvature  of  this 
shoe,  considered  it  better  to  have  the  feet 
exposed  to  the  coldest  winter.  The  Roman 
sandal,  or  solea,  was  a piece  of  w ood  or  leather 
under  the  feet,  and  bound  on  by  thongs 


of  linen  or  other  stuff  passing  between  the 
toes,  and  fastened  at  the  ancle.  This  seems 
to  have  been  oiiginally  a fashion  used  only  by 
women.  In  the  impeachment  of  Yerres, 
Cicero  particularizes  the  fact  of  his  wearing 
soha  when  praetor.  They  seem  to  have  been 
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I worn  by  men  only  on  occasions  of  festivity. 

ITho  reproach  attached  to  Verruf,  Would  ho 
like  that  attending  a cloth,  who  went  to  daily 
business  ill  .slippery  with  Uit>  a dditiunkl  id«k 
of  tdfoiniiiacy. 

.Military  and  theatrical  shoos  w«  re  distinct 
from  others.  Wo  have  given  a rej  res*  ntniinu 
(lig.  ‘J)  of  a lamp  in  tho  shape  of  a > alujtt  or 
military  *-hoe. 

\\  omen’s  shoes  weio  gertifrally  white,  tho-m 
of  tho  senators  black,  and  of  tho  cuuilo  infegis- 
t rates  rJhl. 


r 


Fig.  3.  Ancient  shoe  (I'riiieli  Fig  ■r'-  An.  ii-iit 
.uul  Spani.-ihJ  (Turkish  ) 

At  ono  time  red  shoes  among  tho  ladies  of 
Romo  wore  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
demi-inomle.  They  were,  however,  adopted 
by  tho  more  virtuous  portion  of  society,  long 
before  Aurelian  allowed  their  use  to  women, 
at  the  same  time  denying  it  to  mm. 


Fig.  4.  Vncient  Slioo  (Venetian.) 


St.  Chrysostom  regarded  all  ornamental 
shoes  as  an  invention  of  tho  evil  one. 

The  military  heels — we  think  that  is  the  tech- 
nical expression — which  art  A fitted  to  ladle-.' 
hoots  of  tho  present  day,  seem  to  be  an  imi'a- 
tion  of  a custom  of  the  Persians,  who  delighted 
not  to  honour  short  statures.  They  appear 
ever  to  have  been  used  by  coquettes  at  festive 
assemblies,  by  actresses  at  theatres,  especially 
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in  tragedy,  and  if  Quo  m iy  link  together 
things  so  infinitely  Oppose  1,  by  priests  at  the 
altar. 

Figs.  ;i,  I,  •,  are  pictures  of  boots  Aifeimtly 
worn  respectively  by  ladies  of  Franco  and 
Spain,  of  Venire,  and  of  T o key.  The  \ . no- 
thin appears  to  be  tin1  most  elegant,  and  the 
upper  put,  that  encircling  tin*  leg,  is  not  un- 
like a fashion  sometimes  used  at  tile  present 
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day.  The  1 urttish  bears  no  remote  resem- 
blance to  a patten. 

Tho  thick  and  coarse  sandals  worn  in  all 
probability  by  the  Apostles,  were  converted 
by  tho  Popes  into  slippers  of  white  linen,  orna- 
mented with  embroidery,  and  not  unfrequently 
pri  cions  stones.  I he  whiteness  of  the  linen 
sigiylied  purity  from  any  stain  of  evil  in  the 


Fig.  7.  i .ilia-n*  Martini  F 1. 


person  wearing  them.  Afterward-*  purple 
shoe-,  with  crosses  of  gold,  ea  i.e  into  fashion 
with  these  principalities. 

Slaves  did  not  wear  shoes,  the)  were  called 
for  this  reason  crvftUl,  j>us  ]>o mW*/,  which 
latter  appellation  w;us  bestowed  on  ne  of  our 
ancient  couits  of  record  incident  l every  fair 
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and  market,  and  of  which  the  steward  of 
him  who  owned  the  toll  was  tlif  judge.  It 
hvl  jurisdiction  of  all  causes  arising  between 
the  dusty-footed  frequenters  of  ins  domain. 
Cato  and  Phocion  are  sail  I by  Tacitus  to  have 
gone  without  shoes,  but  their  example  was 
not  generally  followed  * only  in  some  time  of 
extraordinary  calamity,  or  in  some  ceremony 
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of  religion,  tlie  people  went  barefooted,  as  at 
the  washing  of  Cybcle,  the  grandmother  of 
the  gods,  or  in  the  sacrifices  of  Vesta.  Horace 
tells  ns  that  Oanidia  occupied  herself  in  her 
magical  incantations  with  naked  feet,  in  order 
to  succeed  the  Vetter  in  her  desires.  The 
Turks  of  the  present  day  put  off  their  shoes 
at  the  doors  of  their  mosques. 

In  the  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  the  greatest 
princes  in  Europe  appear  to  have  worn  wooden 
shoes, — or  at  least  wooden  soles  with  the 
upper  part  of  leather. 

We  are  told  by  historians,  that  in  the  reign 
of  'William  Rufus,  a man  of  fashion,  known  as 
Robert  the  Horned,  from  his  invention,  was  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  shoes  with  long  tapering 
cavities  stretching  out  from  the  toes.  These 
cavities  were  stuffed  with  tow,  or  other  soft 
substance,  and  by  some  ingenious  contrivance 
twisted  into  the  shape  of  a ram’s  horn.  The 
ecclesiastics  of  that  day,  considering  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  these  ram’s  horns — though 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  unless  they  con- 
sidered them  as  savouring  too  much  of  worldly 
■ luxury  and  pride, — declaimed  against  them 
with  considerable  vehemence  and  animosity. 

The  length,  however,  and  tortuosity  of  the 
ram’s  horns  continued  to  increase  till  the  reign 
of  Richard  1 1. , when  they  appear  to  have 
reached  a maximum.  Those  males  of  the 
human  species,  who  are  now  the  ardent  vota- 
ries of  fashion,  would,  had  they  lived  then, 
have  tied  up  the  points  of  their  shoes  to  their 
knees,  with  chains  of  gold  or  silver,  or  perhaps 
aluminium,  or  copper  gilt.  Tlie  upper  part  of 
these  shoes,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  seem  to 
have  been  cut  in  imitation  of  a church  window  ; 
i therein  not  greatly  differing  from  the  shoe  cf 
Martin  1.,  which  we  have  referred  to  above. 
Chaucer’s  spruce  parish  clerk,  Absalom, 

Had  Paul’s  windows  corven  on  Lis  shoes. 

They  were  called  crac1:ov;es.  They  continued 
fashionable  for  three  centuries,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hulls  of  popes,  the  decrees  of  councils, 
and  the  declamations  of  the  clergy.  At  length 
the  parliament  of  England  thought  it  not  be- 
neath its  dignity  to  interpose,  and  by  an  Act 
of  about  A,r>.  14G3,  the  use  of  shoes  or  boots 
with  pikes — this  appears  to  have  been  the  tech- 
nical term — exceeding  two  inches  in  length 
was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  Shoe- 
makers also  by  the  same  Act  were  restricted 
by  similar  penalties  from  making  shoes  or  boots 
of  this  character.  But  so  strong  was  the 
vitality  of  the  pikes,  that  law  and  religion 
were  alike  disregarded.  At  last  the  sword  of 
excommunication  was  brandished  against  the 
contumacious,  which  in  those  days  could  settle 
all  pomts  whatever — and  the  pikes  gave  iu. 
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The  buckle,  whoso  composition,  form,  ma- 
terial, and  colour,  were  causes  of  great  solicitude 
to  many  of  our  ancestors,  w as  first  attached  to 
the  shoo  iu  the  reign  of  James  II. 

Tlie  shoes  or  slippers  of  the  Japanese  are 
made  cf  rice  straw  woven.  The  shoe  consists 
of  a solo  without  upper  leather  or  hind-piece, 
and  is  crossed  forwards  by  a strap  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a finger,  which  is  lined  with  linen  ; 
from  the  tip  of  the  shoe  to  the  strap  a string 
is  carried,  passing  between  the  great  and 
second  too  like  the  Roman  sandal,  and  thus 
keeping  the  shoe  fast  to  the  foot.  When  the 
Japanese  walk,  they  make  a noise  like  washer- 
women in  pattens.  These  shoes  are  soon 
worn  out,  and  a man  going  on  a short  journey 
generally  takes  two  or  three  pairs  with  him. 
He  changes  them  when  convenient,  and  the 
old  shoes  remain  by  the  wayside.  He  never 
enters  a house  with  his  shoes  on,  but  leaves 
them  at  the  door — like  a Turk  entering  his 
place  of  prayer, — lest  he  should  soil  his  own. 
mats,  or  those  of  his  friend,  a mat  being  an 
article  to  which  the  Japanese  pay  almost  a 
religious  regard. 

Shoes  are  not  without  their  share  of  super- 
stition. The  casual  putting  the  left  shoe  on 
the  right  foot  was  thought  to  be  a forerunner 
of  evil.  Butler  in  his  “ Hudibras”  adverts  to 
an  accident  which  occurred  to  a Roman  em- 
peror through  inattention  to  this  important 
matter. 

Augustus  Laving  b’oversjght 
Put  on  Ins  left  shoe  'fore  Lis  right, 

Had  like  to  Lave  been  slain  that  day 
fiy  soldiers  mutinying  for  pay  ; 

— that  is,  on  the  day  on  which  the  oversight 
occurred. 

The  throwing  of  a shoe  is  attended,  according 
to  the  imaginations  of  the  throwers,  by  widely 
different  results.  The  shoe  cast  over  Edom 
seems  to  have  been  a sign  of  contumely  and 
reproach,  which  can  scarcely  be  the  case  with 
a shoe — the  old  shoe — cast  after  a happy  pair 
who  have  just  been  going  through  the  form  of 
the  solemnization  of  holy  matrimony.  The  j 
object  in  the  latter  case  appears  to  he  to  en- 
sure “good  luck”  to  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract. The  throwing  is  not  confined  to  mar- 
riage, but  occurs  among  uneducated  people  on 
any  critical  occasion.  It  is  invariably  designed 
to  secure  prosperity. 

Tt  is  said  that  there  was  once  a ceremony 
in  Ireland  of  electing  a person  to  a certain 
office,  by  throwing  an  old  shoe  over  his  head  ; 
but  au  excited  elector  once  throwing  a little 
too  low  a boot  furnished  with  iron  spikes,  tho 
gentleman  on  which  he  wished  to  bestow  the 
favour  of  his  support  was  killed,  and  the  custom 
soon  after  fell  into  disrepute.  J.  M. 


irHAi'TKK  v.  sleeper.  At  ti i> t he  gazed  vacantly  ; t h*  n,  as 

Taluot  liftstent*d  upstairs,  ami  unlocking  the  imago  of  his  visitor  became  mote  distinct 
the  door  of  tho  room,  walked  to  the  bed  on  bis  half-conscious  brain,  ho  raised  himself 
whereon  Cradock  had  tht’ovvu  himself  the  night  slowly  in  the  bed,  and  fixing  his  eyes  intently 
before,  worn  out  l»j  fatigue.  As  ho  dievv  tho  upon  Talbot,  exclaimed, 

curtain  aside,  the  silvery  light  of  the  guy  “ Oh,  Clod,  have  l dreamed  it/  I do  dream 

morning  fell  upon  tho  uneon-cious  face  of  a it  now.” 

toil  worn  broken  man  wraj  pcd  in  deep  sleep.  Talbot  was  silent. 

Though  the  face  was  common- place  mi. I rugged,  “ 1 dream.  I he  came  to  me  last  night,  and 

sleep  had  imparted  to  it  somewhat  <>f  nobnity  ; 1 did  not  Know  lum  ; now  lie  is  come,  and  1 

the  profound  repose  softened  the  meaner  cha-  do  know  him." 

racteristics  of  life.  '1'liis  is  not  a murdcrei’s  lie  pressed  both  his  hands  upon  his  eyes; 
eouiitenanee,  nor  a mmah  n r’s  sleep*,  thought  then  suddenly  removing  them  he  fixed  an  in* 
Tullot  ; and  yet  so  stiougly  d > 1 suspect  that  .pairing  gazg  upon  Tai’.ot,  s if  more  fully  to 
1 almost  fear  to  waken  him.  The  clouds  that  Satisfy  lnm-cif  that  it  was  a real  presence  Im>* 
all  the  morning  had  obscure  i tho  sun  rolled  fore  him. 

away  at  the  moment,  and  his  golden  rays  “ Its,  it  is  he.  Oh,  Master  Harry,  would 
streamed  full  on  Ciadock  s motionless  conn  to  Ood  you  had  never  left  us  ; but  are  you 
ten  nice;  ono  side  of  the  faee  was  in  deep  really  come  back  after  so  many  years  I 
shadow*,  on  tlm  other  the  sunlight  rested  in  luenl  that  yon  was  shot  dea  l in  the  wars, 
broad  tlakes,  and  with  its  glory  awoke  tho  Talbot  replied:  “My  life  has  been  spared 
[1  ’ ’ 
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through  many  a rough  day,  Cradock,  and  I 
am  here  on  purpose  to  seo  you  ; things  have 
gone  badly  for  you  and  for  me,  and  now  that 
I am  in  the  old  place  again,  you  must  tell  me 
everything  that  has  happened  in  my  absence. ” 
Cradock’s  conntenanee  fell  ; presently,  look- 
ing up  with  something  of  a wistful  gladness 
in  his  face,  ho  said, 

“ I wouldn’t  mind  to  die  now  that  I have 
seen  yon  again,  though  things  have  gone 
wrongful  with  me  while  you  was  away.  1 am 
old  and  ill,  Master  Harry,  nigh  drowned  last 
night  ; I prayed  God  Almighty  to  help  me 
in  the  storm,  for  men  seemed  to  have  cast  me 
off  altogether.” 

“He  did  raise  up  aid  in  that  storm,”  Tal- 
bot replied.  “Your  life  was  spared,  it  was 
partly  through  me  that  you  were  rescued. 
I was  with  you  then,  and  I am  with  you  now, 
— do  not  interrupt  me.  You  say  things  have 
gone  wrong.  I am  come  here  from  over  the 
sea  to  have  them  set  to  rights,  and  you  must 
help.” 

“ Yes,  I will  help,  sir,  that  I will,”  (then 
hesitatingly)  “ all  that  I can,  sir,  but  I aim  a 
poor  miserable  man,  and  I want  to  get  back 
to  my  hut.” 

“ Well,  well,”  said  Talbot,  “you  are  alive, 
aud  that’s  something.  Yon  owe  me  a life, 

! you  know.” 

“ Ye3,  I do  owe  you  a life,  Master  Harry, 
I know  that  ; nobody  else  would  have  stirred 
a bit  for  me  ; but  you  was  always  a brave  lad, 
and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you  I should  be  dead 
now.  I haven’t  a friend  left  in  the  world  to 
look  to,”  and  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

“ Come,  be  a man,”  said  Talbot  ; “ it  is  no 
good  to  lie  whining  there.  I saved  your  life 
last  night  : in  return  you  tell  me  all, — you 
know  what  I mean  ; I ask  you  a plain  ques- 
tion, and  I expect  a plain  answer.” 

“There’s  nothing  to  tell  you,  sir;  things 
have  been  going  on,  ups  and  downs,  sir.” 

“ What  ! ” cried  Talbot,  “ do  you  try  to 
humbiig  me.  I came  to  England  on  purpose 
to  see  you,  and  I am  not  to  be  trifled  with  in 
this  way.  I will  know  all  before  you  leave 
this  room,  sir.  Now,  mark  me,  you  have  a 
dreadful  secret.” 

Cradock  raised  his  clasped  hands. 

“ Y ou  have  had  it  for  years  ; part  of  that 
secret  I know,  aud  I look  to  you  to  tell  me  all. 
What,  silence  ? Come,  man,  out  with  it,  treat 
me  on  the  square  ; you  will  find  me  an  awk- 
ward customer  by-and-bye  if  you  play  this 
secret  game  with  me  ; there  is  a warrant  out 
for  you  already — you  will  go  before  the  jus- 
tice, and  thence  to  prison.” 

“ What  to  Challoner  ? ” he  wildly  exclaimed, 
“ Oh,  save  me  from  Challoner.” 


[Sf.pt.  23,  iser.. 

Talbot  saw  his  advantage.  “ When  the 
constable  comes ” a knock  at  tbe  door  in- 

terrupted him. 

“ All  is  ready  below,  sir,”  said  a voice  out- 
side. 

“ Come,  my  man,”  urged  Talbot,  “ there  is 
not  a moment  to  be  lost  ; confess  to  me  tho 
whole  truth,  and  as  far  as  my  duty  permits  I 
will  stand  by  you.” 

Cradock  twisted  his  fingers  in  the  bedclothes 
tho  picture  of  wretchedness  and  imbecility  ; 
Talbot  regarded  him  in  silence. 

“Master  Harry,”  at  last  he  faltered,  “I 
am  bound  by  a dreadful  oath.  I never  imrted 
him.  ” 

“ There  is  no  oath,”  Talbot  rejoined, 
“ against  telling  the  truth.  Your  duty  is 
clear  enough  ; the  whole  thing  must  and  shall 
come  out — you  cannot  help  it.  Remember, 
Cradock,  who  I am  ; when  I wras  a child  you 
loved  me,  and  would  have  laid  down  your  life 
for  me  ; think  of  that  now,  man,  and  tell  me 
your  sin  and  your  sorrow.” 

Cradock  fell  back  in  the  bed,  and  in  a 
broken  voice  told  his  miserable  story. 

“Yes,”  lie  said  passionately,  “the  oath 
that  I have  carried  in  my  breast  so  long  that 
it  has  nigh  choked  me  shall  hold  me  no 
longer.  Why  did  you  leave  us,  Master 
Harry  ? If  you’d  been  here  I had  never 
gone  wrong  , I’d  never  have  had  that  oath 
then.  Hear  the  whole,  it  shall  all  out.  The 
master  lost  his  life  through  Challoner  and  the 
papers  ; there,  that  was  it.” 

“Who  killed  him? — what  papers?”  ex- 
claimed Talbot. 

“ I didn’t  kill  him  : you  don’t  think  I 
killed  him  ? Oh  ! I wouldn’t  have  hurt  him  ; 
lie  was  a good  master  to  me,  God  knows. 
Hear  how  it  came  about.  I will  out  with  all ; 
hear  the  whole.  I got  into  bad  hands  unawares, 
part  pride.  Challoner,  overseer  here  and  at 
Axton,  was  a hard  chap,  a proud  dog,  that 
scarce  noticed  me  ; sudden,  he  grew  friendly, 
the  villain,  and  took  to  joining  company  of 
evenings,  going  home  after  sluice  time.  Says 
he,  * I want  to  see  some  papers  that  I think 
are  kept  in  the  mill,  you  can  tell  where  they 
are.’  Aud  so  I could,  for  being  in  the  master’s 
trust  when  you  was  a little  boy,  I knew  a 
good  deal  ; besides,  when  you  went  away,  the 
master,  very  sorrowful,  said  to  me,  ‘ Cradock, 
mind  that  box,  if  1 die,  then  Master  Harry 
will  be  sure  to  come  home,  and  no  one  must 
touch  it  till  he  comes.’  ” 

“ My  poor  uncle,”  interrupted  Talbot,  “no 
one  there  to  comfort  him  : would  to  God  I had 
never  left,  ami  all  would  have  been  spared.” 

“ Yon  was  best  away,  Master  Harry,”  said 
Cradock,  “I  misdoubt  Challoner;  you 
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would  not  have  been  snfu  after  thu  master's 
death,  and  you  are  not  safe  now  ; lie  said  )OU 
waa  dead  all  along,  after  you  had  been  gone  a 
year  or  two.” 

“Never  mind  ill  that,  go  on  with  your 
history.” 

“One  night  as  we  went  through  the  close 
by  the  river,  he  was  very  earnest,  ‘Jem,’ 
says  he,  ‘ what  stulf  it  h ; tiieu’s  best  do 
what  I tell  thee,  <>r  it  won’t  be  so  pleasant  at 
the  mill.’  1 asked  him  what  he  wanted  with 
the  papers.  lift  ah  id  1 The  mills  arc  to  come  to 
me  by  law  by  and  bye,  and  I just  want  to  see 
all's  ii.ht,  ami  1 don't  like  to  ask  the  m.i-tor  ; 
I'll  look  in  to-morrow  night,  Jem,  after  sluice 
time,  before  you  lock  up.  The  master  won’t 
bo  bj*  then,  he'll  bo  at  Ax  ton  over  the  river  ; 
mind,  I’ll  meet  thee  to-morrow  night.”’ 

“ I well  remember  that  night,  there  was 
thunder  and  lightning,  the  waters  were  out, 
and  a roughish  time  it  was  of  wind  ami  rain. 
I saw  nothing  of  Challoner,  an  1 I went  round 
to  lock  up  ; just  as  I put  the  key  in  the  lock 
out  pokes  his  head,  and  says  he,  'don't  lock 
me  up,  Jem,  but  come  inside.’  I mind  his 
■ face  now,  mortal  paler;  lie  knew  he  was  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  I knew  it  too,  but  1 went  in, 
God  forgive  me,  little  thinking  what  w;es  to 
come.  We  crept  about,  the  night  was  he  ivy 
with  clouds  and  storms,  but  the  moon  was 
nigh  the  full,  ami  we  could  see  our  way  in  the 
mill.  When  we  got  to  the  counter,  he  turns 
short  round,  and  says,  ‘ Now  where’s  the 
papers  kept? — don't  you  think  to  come  it  over 
mo.  There’s  no  harm  ; 1 will  too  them,  ami  if 
you  don't  tell  me,  I’ll  walk  you  off  the 
premises.  I do  believe  you  are  here  now  try- 
ing to  steal  something,  and  protending  all  the 
while.  Von  tell  me  where  are  the  papers, 
there's  nobody  here  to  know  about  it.’  I 
grew  timid  all  alone  with  Challoner, — I was 
afeerd  of  him  in  that  dark  place,  ami  1 says 
‘the  papera  are  in  tin*  chest  up  in  the  loft,  but 
the  box  is  looked.’  ‘ Uh  ! ’ he  cried,  ‘ 1'il  see 
the  box;  let's  up,  Jem.’  So  to  it  we  went, 
.lust  at  that  time  the  moon  shone  out,  and  the 
sky  grew*  clear. 

“When  we  got  up  Challoner  opens  the 
doors  of  the  loft  tv  let  in  the  light,  goo  to  the 
chest,  whips  out  his  knife,  and  '-hoot-,  bach  the 
lock.  The  first  things  were  the  piper*. 
‘Here  they  are,’  says  he,  ‘ami  a pot  of  money 
b*»i  lei.’  He  takes  the  papers  to  the  open 
doors,  to  look  them  through  by  the  moonshine, 
which  was  uncommon  strong  jiwt  then  ; lie 
turns  them  over.  ‘ Here,  Jem,  l’vo  got  what 
L want,  toss  the  others  bark  into  the  box.’  I 
chucked  them  in,  when  at  the  nick  up  comes 
the  master,  who  we  thought  was  at  Aston 
The  waters  were  out  in  the  meadows,  so  ho 


turned  back,  and,  seeing  the  l-,ft  filoors  open, 
runs  up  unawares.  I waa  so  inghted,  a str.iW 
would  have  knocked  me  down.  ‘What  now,’ 
he  eriel,  ‘ Challoner  — Cnidock  — the  chest 
open,  ami  the  tilings  about  ; you  a:e  robbing 
me,  villains  ! I'll  have  yon  to  prison  for  lids.’ 

“ Master  grips  hold  of  Challom-r  to  get  the 
paper  from  Inin,  and  they  twi-ts  and  rauq  ige-> 
about  like  mad  ; it  last,  being  spoilt,  he  cries, 
‘ Crudock  help  me!’  No  help  came, — God  for- 
give me  my  sin  1 oh,  God,  forgive  me! — 
though  hell)  was  at  h uid,  none  c.iine.  1 let 
him  cry  on,  I did  nothing  when  I could  have 
saved  him.  Challoner  was  young  and  strong, 
and  lie  never  had  a chance.  Challoner  drove 
him  pretty  nigh  to  the  loft  doors  that  were 
open,  tli'  ii  jumping  back  clear  of  him  he  hit 
hun  with  his  li.-a  r.ght  out  through,  and  with 
a wild  ciy  the  master  went  down  into  the 
black  pool  below.” 

“Do  you  say  that  he  did  this,  and  that 
you  stood  by/”  sai  1 Talbot  quic’.ly,  with  com- 
pressed lip,  and  sparkling  eye.  “ Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  stood  by  while  rny  uncle 
was  murdered  / ” 

“I  was  fear-struck,  fear-struck,  sir.  I saw 
him  go  down  into  the  pool  as  helpless  as  a 
sack  of  Hour,  it  makes  me  shako  to  tell  on't. 

I saw  his  face  as  he  sunk  under  the  w iter, 
ami  it  has  served  me  worse  than  the  oath,  for 
I see  that  face  night  and  day, — always  the 
same;  it  don't  change  winter  or  summer,  tin  re 
it  is,  the  same  to-day  and  the  same  to-morrow, 
looking  up  at  me  sorrowful  from  under  the 
dark  pool  for  ever. 

“ We  both  stood  shaking  and  shivering, 
staring  down  at  the  splashing  below  that  grew* 
quieter  and  quieter  till  all  was  still. 

“ Sudden,  Challoner,  as  if  just  awake, 
turns  round,  and  darts  at.  me  like  mad.  Lay- 
ing hold  of  uie,  lie  cries,  * Swear  by  the  God 
aboWe  that  yon  won’t  peach,  or  I'll  pitch  thee 

straight  out  to  li after  him,  1 will;  swear 

to  stand  true,’  lie  says,  tightening  my  necker- 
chief till  I was  l.igh  choking,  so  for  dear  life's 
sake  1 swore  t > keep  it  hid  for  ever.'' 

“ Don't  talk  to  ini  of  such  an  oath  as  that,’’ 
sail  Talbot,  ,T Challoner  shall  pay  for  it  with 
his  life." 

“There'll  !>-•  two  lives  to  pay  thou,  master,” 
Cradock  replied,  “ for  Challoner  said,  4 if  I 
h mg,  thou  hang’st  too,  and  if  fal-e,  I'll  shoot 
thee  like  a rat,  mind  that.'  " 

“Of  course  lie  said  so.  You,  Cial  ek, 
were  the  only  mail  alive  that  by  telling  the 
truth  could  pull  him  from  Id!  p rch,  ami  send 
him  to  the  gallows  ; all  that  he  knew  right  well. 
As  for  Ins  threats,  no  good  man  woiiii  haio 
cue  1 a farthing  ; you  let  him  murder  mj 
uncle  to  rob  me  of  my  inhei  itance.” 
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“Master  Harry,”  said  the  other,  “ I never 
knew  it  was  your  money,  I never  did,  so  help 
me  heaven.” 

“ Well,  you  know  it  now,  and  half  knew  it 
before.  Go  on,  sir : what  next  after  the  deed?” 
Oradock  tremblingly  continued  his  recital. 

“We  listened,  all  was  quiet.  ‘Where’s 
the  paper  ? ’ says  Challoner.  We  looked 
about,  we  could  see  it  nowhere.  ‘ We  must 
be  off,’  said  lie,  ‘ some  one  may  have  heard 
the  cry,  and  be  down  upon  us.’  So  we  clapped 
lo  the  chest,  slipped  back  the  lock  again,  shut 
the  loft  doors,  and  off  quiet,  but  all  confused, 
creeping  out  in  the  moonlight  to  the  meadow, 
not  daring  to  look  to  right  or  left  for  fear  we 
should  see  it,  but  I saw  it,  so  did  he,  and  I 
see  it  now ” 

Cradoek  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  was  silent.  After  a pause,  Talbot  said  : — 

“This  is  a shameful  history,  and  one  of  you, 
if  not  both,  ought  to  die  the  death  for  what 
was  done  that  night.  I believe  you  have  told 
me  truly,  it  is  well  that  you  have,  for  I knew 
more  than  you  thought  : murder  will  out 
sooner  or  later.  I will  not  say  that  my  uncle’s 
death  is  entirely  cn  your  head,  but  you  stood 
by  and  saw  him  murdered,  quite  enough  to 
bring  you  to  the  gallows.”  Cradoek,  with 
his  hands  still  pressed  on  his  face,  said  nothing. 
“ There  is  yet  one  chance  for  you,”  continued 
Talbot,  “and  that  is  to  help  bring  the 
villain  to  justice  who  murdered  your  master 
and  my  uncle,  and  who  has  heaped  years  of 
misery  upon  your  own  head  ; Challoner  shall 
not  escape.” 

“ Oh  ! Master  Harry,”  said  Cradoek,  “ I 
don’t  now  care  much  what  becomes  of  me,  but 
that  Challoner,  for  .all  he  do  seem  so  fair  out- 
side, is  a desperate  chap,  a secret  wicked  man, 
and  nobody  knows  it  bettor  than  he  that’s 
gone  ; he  fears  neither  God  nor  devil.  He 
has  rid  me  tight  enough  body  and  soul  ever 
since  that  bad  time;  I am  never  out  of  his  eye, 
he  spys  upon  me  night  and  day,  and  if  he 
knew  that  we  were  consorting,  he’d  kill  us 
both  like  rats.” 

“ Challoner  has  more  to  fear  from  me  than 
I from  him,”  Talbot  replied,  “let  him  look  to 
himself ; my  uncle’s  death  shall  surely  be 
avenged.  Sent  to  his  account  without  a 
moment’s  warning,  the  murderer  now  fatten- 
ing on  his  wealth,  and  holding  up  his  head 

shameless  before  the  world it  maddens  me 

to  think  of  it.  Now  finish  the  story,  man, 
let  me  have  the  rest  of  this  horrid  business.” 

“ It  nearly  kills  me  to  hear  you  talk  so, 
Master  Harry,”  Cradoek  replied  ; “ I’ve  told 
too  much  already,  you’ll  never  forgive  me. 
I’ve  heard  say, — I’ve  heard  the  parson  say, 
that  forgiveness  comes  down  from  Heaven  to 


them  that  confess  their  sins  and  repent,  and 
now  when  I have  repented  all  along,  and  con- 
fessed the  truth  to  you,  I’ll  never  be  forgiven 
in  this  life  nor  in  the  next.  I’ve  been  a 
miserable  broken  man  ever  since,  and  lonely, 
no  friends,  no  comforters,  and  I can’t  pray,” 
and  Cradoek  wrung  his  hands. 

Talbot  was  touched.  “Cradoek,”  ho  said, 
“I  cannot  talk  of  forgiveness  yet;  it  may  de- 
pend upon  yourself  by  and  bye  ; but  now  go 
on  with  this  wretched  story.” 

“ It  is  bad  to  tell  it,  Master  Harry,  but 
you  shall  have  all.  We  saw  something  dark 
floating  about  among  the  reeds  below  the  pool; 
the  moon  was  shining  faint  just  then  through 
a shower  of  rain,  but  we  knew  what  it  was, 
and  crept  away  to  an  outhouse  behind  the 
mill,  there  we  waited,  both  full  of  fear,  not 
liking  to  part  company.  At  last  we  took  heart, 
and  slipped  off,  he  to  M other  Stitchbone’s,  and  I 
to  my  hut.  In  the  morning  I went  down  to  the 
mill  to  unlock  as  usual,  as  if  nothing  was 
amiss ; in  the  orchard  I saw  Challoner  hiding,  he 
beckoned  me  over.  ‘Where’s  the  paper?’ says 
he,  ‘ the  paper  that  we  lost  last  night.  If  that 
paper  is  fished  up  we  shall  both  be  hung.  I’ve 
been  down  the  river  bank  for  half  a mile  before 
it  was  strong  light,  but  it’s  nowhere  there- 
abouts.’ And  he  said,  ‘Jem,  if  you’d  not  go 
to  the  devil  before  your  time,  mind  you  keep 
sharp  look  out  for  what’s  lost ; search  the  loft, 
and  spy  about,  it’s  there  somewhere  ; keep  all 
hid  till  I come,  I’m  off  now  for  a bit  ; I know 
nothing  of  you  nor  you  of  me.  There  will  be 
a horrid  row  presently,  but  you  keep  steady,  and 
all  will  be  right.  I shall  have  an  eye  upon 
you.’  Then  he  sneaked  off.  I unlocked  as 
usual,  and  before  the  other  hands  came  to 
work,  ran  up  to  the  loft.  There  was  tho 
paper,  sure  enough,  on  the  floor  in  a corner.” 

“Hid  you  read  it  ?”  Talbot  asked. 

“ I am  no  scholar,  sir,  I can’t  read  ; but 
Challoner  was  so  earnest,  that  I thought  there 
was  something  in  it,  and  I minded  not  to  give 
him  that  writing.  I thought  perhaps  some- 
thing might  turn  Tip  one  day  or  other.” 

“ Where  is  it  now,  then  ? ” said  Talbot. 

“Up  in  the  loft,  in  the  hole  where  I put  it; 
and  if  not  eaten  by  rats,  or  spoiled  by  damp 
and  cobwebs,  there  it  will  lie  hid  safe  enough 
till  the  day  of  judgment.  Challoner  kept  on 
tormenting  about  it  for  a long  while  after- 
wards, ” 

“I  suppose,”  said  Talbot,  “you  could 
easily  find  this  paper  for  me,  eh  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  sir,  but  I fear  it  is  spoiled  after 
so  many  years.” 

“ Cradoek,”  Talbot  asked,  after  a pause, 
“ do  you  think  Challoner  had  it  long  in  his 
mind  to  kill  my  uncle  ? ” 
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“ IY-rhips  not  just  thui'i  ; but  1 don't  Want 
to  say  any  more,”  he  replied  evasively. 

“Speak  to  the  point;  you  have  done  well 
in  tolling  all,  give  me  the  rest.” 

“ Well,  not  just  at  that  time,”  Maid  Cm  - 
dock.  “ Blit,  oh,  God  ! ” ho  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately’, “ don't  go  on  wniretiing  mo  ift  this 
way  ; 1 can’t  bear  it,  sir,  it’s  like  killing  him 
over  again.  Challoner  is  a bloody  murdering 
villain,  sir  ; he  wants  my  life  ; he  will  kill  mo 
yet,  and  if  lie  don’t,  you  will.  I’ll  answer  no 
more,  it’s  too  bad  harrying  a poor  devil  in 
this  way.  1 will  answer  no  more.”  Cradock 
sobbing,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

“Come,”  said  Tal'mt,  “don’t  be  a child  ; 
yon  have  done  your  duly  in  telling  me  w hat 
you  have,  let  that  comfort  yon,  man.  1 feel 
that  through  you  my  uncle’s  blood,  so  long 
crying  for  redress,  shall  be  avenged  ; let  us 
work  together  then,  and  act  like  men.  If 
Challoner  gets  you  into  his  power,  there’s  an 
end  of  you  ; I would  not  then  give  a farthing 
for  your  life,  and  he  may  bo  down  upon  us  at 
any  moment.  Rouse  up  out  of  tins,  you  must 
bo  off  directly’.  Get  un,  dress  yourself  as  tast 
as  you  can,  I will  return  to  you  iu  a few 
minutes.”  (To  >k  ) 


THE  IRISH  PEERAGE. 

Did  we  not  know  but  too  well  the  hi.-tory 
of  livliud  for  the  last  live  hundred  years,  as 
having  been,  till  a very  recent  date,  the  worst 
governe  1 country’  iu  the  world,  and  never  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  draw  her  fair  share  of  the 
profits  arising  from  her  partnership  with 
England,  it  might  possibly  strike  us  as  a some- 
what strange  and  unaecountablo  thing  that, 
while  the  English  Peerage  is  all  but  exclu- 
sively English,  and  while  the  possession  of  a 
Scottish  Coronet  argues  an  uinuistakealde 
Gael,  the  roll  <>f  the  Irish  Peerage  presents  us 
with  a strango  medley  of  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen,*  the  native  Irish  element  being 
scarcely  represented  in  it  at  all.  It  contains 
indeed  many  families  of  the  purest  “ blue 
blood,”  and  of  undoubted  antiquity,  but  few 
of  these  are  sons  of  tho  soil  itself,  few  whom 
the  Roman  of  Latium  would  hive  styled 
“ ludigeiue,”  or  the  ancient  Greek  worshipped 
as  “ Autochthones.”  It  would  in  lee  1 bo 
difficult  for  Mr.  Lodge  or  Sir  Bern  Ini  Burko  to 
point  out  among  the  oldest  of  the  nobility  houses 
which  have  struck  their  roots  deeper  into  the 
middle  ages  of  Irish  history’,  or  whose  mines 
have  come  down  to  us  along  the  stream  of  time 
with  a brighter  lustre,  than  those  of  Ormonde, 
and  Clanricar  le,  Kildare  and  kinsalo,  Nugent. 


* Tlie  Dulls.  Hftr’KVor  Kilo,  are  j-.-cr-  o’  Irc!.ui  !,  i>  1 of 
Scotland. 
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and  Fitzmaiirico.  But  all  those  are  of  English 
origin — tho  first  of  the  OrwiotSidi.-s  who  went 
over  to  Ireland  hiving  been,  according  to  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  the  chief  “Butler”  to  King 
Henry.  But  not  only  the  Butlers  of  One  on  le, 
but  the  Talbots  of  Mulahido,  the  Plunkett*,  the 
Fit/.uull:  inis,  the  St.  Laurences,  the  l’ro.ton«, 
tho  Aylm-rs,  tho  Blakes,  the  Bourkes,  the 
Baruuwalls,  and  tho  Dillons,  are  originally  of 
Nh-rman  stack,  and  eight  centuries  ago  were  as 
much  .strangers  to  the  Emerald  Isle  as  tho 
Hellenes  when  they  settled  in  the  ancient 
Pelnsgia.  They  arc  part  of  a horde  of  immi- 
grants into  Ireland,  who  emigrated  from  the 
shores  of  England  in  the  old  Norman  tuniJR  t } 
belt'  r their  fortunes.  Many  other  families,  who 
now  t*uj  >y  the  highest  titles  and  tho  largest' 
possessions  in  Irehiu  i,  are  merely  branches  of 
old,  but  untitled,  English  families  ; such  are 
the  Bcrusfordq  Chichcsters,  Boyles,  l\ik*-n- 
liams,  Aunesleys,  Binghams,  Southwells,  Col- 
ley’s, Fortescues,  to  say  nothing  of  a host  of 
others.  But  unquestionably  the  greater  part 
of  the  entire  number  are  sprung  from  families 
who  emigrated  to  Old  Erin  from  England  an  1 
Scotland  cither  in  the  reigu  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  Queen  transported  thither,  and  perma- 
nently located,  a large  army  to  oppose  “ the 
rebellious  natives,”  or  else  during  tho  unhappy 
civil  wars  of  the  succeeding  century,  in  which 
Ireland  played  so  conspicuous  a part.  As  to 
many’ of  these  "a  Ivcnturers  (for  such  they  were) 
it  must  he  owned  that,  until  they  cam  * to  the 
green  shores  of  Ireland,  they  were  too  often 
obscure  and  unkn  own.  Many’  of  them  gained 
the  honours  of  knighthood  and  the  peerage  by 
means  of  their  sycophancy,  by’  playing  the 
part  of  flatterers  to  the  reigning  powers,  and 
by  worshipping  the  rising  sun  of  tho  Tudor  or 
Stuart  cause.  They’  were  soldiers  of  fortune, 
contractors  and  commissioners,  civilians  and 
placemen,  individuals  who,  according  to  t leir 
own  personal  qualities,  their  industry’,  their 
good  luck,  their  powers  <>f  adulation,  or  their 
skill  in  making  money,  found  themselves  in 
three  or  four  generations  lifted  into  titles  and 
politic*!  consequence  by  tho  lever  of  property’ 
an  1 prosperity.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Colleys,  from  whom  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
sprung,  trace  their  descent  from  a person  of 
that,  name  who  went  from  Rutlandshire  to 
hold  .a  post  as  captain  in  the  army’  of  Qiumhi 
Elizabeth  in  l.V.iq  ; and  the  first  of  tho  B<  ros- 
fords  went  from  Westerham,  in  Kent,  un  ier 
her  successor,  .Tames  1 , to  carry  into  etfect 
the  “ plantation  ” of  Ulster.  The  first  Irish 
l’unsmiby  was  a follower  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  the  first  Knox  a Glasgow  merchant,  who 
settled  in  Dublin  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
Indeed,  in  looking  ovt r the  hereditary 
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descent  of  tho  Irish  peerages  now  in  existence, 
some  150  in  number,  I am  struck  with  amaze- 
ment at  finding  only  one  of  which  it  can  be 
said  that  it  is  of  genuine  Irish  and  Celtic  ex- 
traction. I believe  that  since  the  extinction 
of  the  grand  old  title  of  O’Neill  (some  ten 
years  ago),  O’Brien,  Lord  Inehiquin,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien,  is  tho 
only  Irish  peer  who  truly  represents  by  un- 
broken male  descent  an  original  Irish  family. 
The  O’Flaherties,  once  princes  in  the  south, 
the  O’D  olio  vans,  the  O’Mores,  the  O’Gradies, 
the  O’Reillies,  .and  the  other  heads  of  ancient 
Irish  Septs,  (as  the  clans  were  called,)  and  the 
rest  of  the  old  Milesian  aristocracy,  are  indeed 
“ conspicuous  by  their  absence,”  and  exist  but 
sparingly  among  the  landed  gentry  and  the 
county  families,  their  broad  lands  having  been 
lost  by  repeated  confiscations,  and  their  owners 
being  forced — too  often  by  their  own  fault,  we 
must  allow — to  go  forth  into  exile,  on  account 
of  their  adherence  to  a foreign  .and  proscribed 
religion.  But  every  one  knows  that  the  pos- 
session of  an  Irish  title  is  by  no  means  an 
equivalent  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  English  or 
even  a Scottish  Coronet.  The  truth  is,  too, 
that  very  many  even  of  the  present  Irish 
peerage  are  comparatively  poor  and  landless, 
besides  being  unconnected  with  the  Emerald 
Isle ; and  this  fact  tends  to  confirm  the  want 
1 of  prestuje  under  which  it  must  be  owned  the 
Irish  peerage  labours.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
slur  upon  the  Irish  peerage  is  one  which  dates 
only  from  the  former  half  of  tho  reign  of  King 
George  III  : I allude  to  the  years  anterior  to 
the  “ Union  ” of  1801. 

“ Throughout  his  whole  reign,”  says  Sir  Nathaniel 
W.  WTaxall,*  “ George  III,  adopted  it  as  a fixed  prin- 
ciple that  no  individual  engaged  in  trade,  however 
ample  might  be  his  nominal  fortune,  should  be  created 
a British  peer,  hi  or  do  I believe,  that  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years  he  ever  infringed  or  violated  his  rule, 
except  in  the  single  instance  t before  us.  He  was  not 
by  any  means  so  tenacious  of  the  Irish  peerage.  In 
fact,  on  the  very  same  day  on  which  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
raised  to  his  English  dignity,  another  commercial 
member  of  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  Sir  Joshua 
Vanueck,  was  created  a Baron  of  Ireland,  by  the  title 
(f  Lord  Iluntingfield.  Indeed,  previous  to  the  union 
with  tho  sister  kingdom,  in  1801,  an  Irish  peerage,  if 
conferred  on  an  Englishman  who  possessed  no  landed 
property  in  that  country,  could  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  an  empty  honour,  producing,  indeed,  rank 
and  somo  consideration  in  society,  hut  conferring  no 
personal  privilege;  neither  securing  his  person  from 
arrest  in  Great  Britain,  nor  even  enabling  the  indivi- 
dual to  frank  a letter  by  post.” 

, * “Posthumous  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time,”  vol.  i.,  p.  (5(5. 

t Tho  instance  alluded  to  is  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
M. I’,  for  Northampton,  who,  at  Mr.  Pitt’s  urgent  and  re- 
' peated  request,  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  as  Lord  Carring- 
ton, m 17%,  and  advanced  to  the  English  Peerage,  by  the 
same  title,  about  fifteen  months  afterwards.  It  is  always 
thought  that  Mr.  Titt  was  under  deep  pecuniary  obligations 
to  this  gentleman,  which  he  could  not  pay  by  any  other 
I means. 


Sir  Nathaniel  might  have  added  that,  some 
ten  years  later,  Mr.  Thellusson,  a wealthy 
London  merchant,  and  of  foreign  extraction, 
was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  as  Lord  Rena 
dlesham  ; aud,  curiously  enough,  after  half  a 
century  has  passed,  both  of  these  families  still 
hold  their  broad  acres,  not  in  Ireland,  which 
probably  they  have  never  seen,  but  in  Suffolk, 
where  they  hold  the  highest  position  after  the 
Herveys  and  Rouses. 

To  show  the  humble  estimate  in  which  an 
Irish  Coronet  was  held  in  the  time  of  our 
grandfathers, — the  good  old  days  when  George 
III.  was  king, — it  will  be  sufficient  to  tell  tho 
following  story  on  the  authority  of  Sir  N.  W. 
Wraxall  : — 

{{ I cannot  advise  his  Majesty,”  said  Lord 
North  in  1770  to  a Welsh  baronet,  “to  allow 
you  a private  entrance  to  your  house  in  St. 
James’  Place  through  the  Green  Park,  but  I will 
get  him  instead  to  create  you  an  Irish  peer.” 
After  some  hesitation  as  to  the  value  of  the 
equivalent  offered,  the  matter  was  compromised 
on  these  terms,  and  Sir  Richard  Phillipps,  of 
some  un-Hibernian  place  in  Pembrokeshire, 
was  straightway  gazetted  ‘‘Lord  Milford  in 
the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  with  remainder  to  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body.”  In  fact  we  are  con- 
tinually reading  of  individuals  who,  unable  to 
effect  an  entrance  into  the  British  House  of 
Peers,  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
an  Irish  coronet.  How  cheap  these  coronets 
became  at  the  time  of  the  Union  is  a matter 
of  history,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
English  gentlemen  by  shoals  were  on  that 
occasion  created  peers  of  Ireland,  and  peers  of 
Ireland  in  their  turn  were  advanced  in 
“ batches  ” of  no  small  numerical  amount,  to 
the  peerage  of  England.  The  misfortune 
(from  an  Irish  point  of  view)  was  that  in 
either  case  the  gain  was  British  and  the  loss 
Irish.  The  Saxon  gentleman  became  not  a 
whit  more  Celtic  than  before  ; he  frequently 
owned  not  an  acre  of  Irish  soil,  and  never 
even  visited  tho  country  which  so  freely  be- 
stowed her  coronets  on  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives. But  the  Trish  peers,  per  contra,  on 
accepting  an  English  title,  were  fairly  absorbed 
by  wholesale  iuto  the  peerage  of  England  : 
they  came  to  St.  Stephen’s,  and — perhaps 
very  wisely — there  they  stayed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,  let 
us  take  a short  retrospect  of  the  history  of 
the  Fitzgeralds,  of  the  ducal  house  of  Leinster, 
and  we  shall  see  that  even  this,  in  mere  than 
one  sense  perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  of  Irish 
families, — if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  the 
“ bull,” — is  not  really  Irish,  but  English,  not 
Celtic,  but  Anglo-Norman.  There  is  indeed 
no  name  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  peerage,  as 
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Thomas  Mouru  remarks,  that  has  been  so 
frequently  and  so  prominently  connected  with 
the  political  destinies  of  lrtdand  as  this  race. 
They  havo  generally  been  distinguished  alike 
by  their  generous  dispositions  mid  manners, 
and  their  hatred  of  English  domination.  Many 
of  them  have  suffered  death,  and  some  of  them 
attainder  too,  in  attempts  to  break  off  the  yoke 
from  the  necks  of  tluir  fellow  countrymen  ; 
and  their  family  annals  for  more  than  six 
centuries  past  furnish  ample  illustrations  of  the 
mistaken  policy  of  England  towards  tho  sister 
COUirtfy.  In  later  tunes  more  than  one  of  the 
Fitzgeralds  has  been  honourably  distinguished. 
When  Ireland,  after  the  long  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion to  which  a code  of  tyranny,  unexampled 
in  history,  had  doomed  her,  was  again  begin- 
ning to  exhibit  some  stirrings  of  national 
spirit,  again  was  the  noble  name  of  Fitzgerald 
found  foremost  among  her  defenders  ; and  the 
memorial  addressed  by  the  first  Duke  of 
Leinster  to  George  II.,  denouncing  tho  politi- 
cal Primate*  Stone,  as  a greedy  Churchman 
investing  himself  with  temporal  power,  and 
affecting  to  be  a second  NVol.-ey  in  the  state, 
marks  another  of  those  chapters  of  Irish  history 
in  which  all  the  characteristic  features  of  her 
misgovernment  are  brought  together  in  their 
compendious  shape.  This  honest  lemonstrance 
concludes  with  the  following  words  : — **  Your 
Majesty’s  interest  in  the  In  arts  of  your  loyal 
subjects  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  these  arbi- 
trary measures,  as  few  care  to  represent  their 
country  in  Parliament,  where  a junta  of  two 
or  three  men  disconcert  every  measure  taken 
for  the  good  of  the  subject,  or  the  cause  of 
common  liberty.  Your  memorialist  lias  nothing 
to  ask  of  your  Majesty — neither  place,  civil  or 
military — neither  employment  or  preferment 
for  himself  or  his  friends  ; and  begs  leave  to 
add,  that  nothing  hut  his  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  and  his  natural  hatred  to  such  de- 
testable monopoly,  could  have  induced  your 
memorialist  to  this  presumption.”  The  name 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  died  of 
wounds  received  by  him  in  resi-ting  an  arrest 
on  tile  charge  of  high  tieason  during  the  vice- 
royalty of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  lime,  1 ? i • «S , is 
but  too  will  known  to  all  buf  readers. 

The  attainder  passed  upon  Isml  Edward 
Fitzgeraht  without  a previous  trial  and  convic- 
tion remains  a sad  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  who  assented  to  the 
act,  though,  with  better  sense,  they  subse- 
quently agreed  to  its  repeal.  His  eldest 

* lie  was  the  lui'Uiinl  cf  tlio  celebrated  I’nitiel.i,  whit  is 
nfleii(bul  erntiiiMiii.lv)  to  lmve  l*eU  sill  illetsliiiiite 

il.uifchter  i f the  I Hike  W Orleans.  We  leans  Irons  .VIkI.iiuo 
lienhs  her  feme  story—  nsiiiii.lv . that  she  was  the  ilaMjthler 
of  Kunlisli  j arelst.s  t>(  the  name  of  Sins-,  from  whom  -lie 
' uhtsiineil  her,  ami  look  her  over  to  Kr.inee  to  l«o  c<  rt  - 
psuhon  to  tho  Duke's  ilfcigliter,  the  lYincess  Ailcl.mle.  1 
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brother,  Lord  William  llubirt  Fitzgerald,  the 
father  of  the  present  duke,  was  unanimously 
chosen  Gcnerul-in-Chief  of  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers in  17H’-\  and,  notw ithstauding  some 
marked  faults  and  failings,  his  amiable  man- 
ners, his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  well- 
attested  patriotism,  endeared  him  to  the  Hindi 
people.  He  succeed e I to  tho  dukedom  in 
177:1,  and  died  in  lSUl,  leaving  his  eldest 
son,  the  present  duke,  then  a youth  of  some 
twelve  years  old. 

The  family  of  l’iizgeiald,  we  have  said,  are 
of  English  extraction  , in  common  with  the 
Fifcznnii  1 rices  (now  represented  by’  the  Marquis 
of  Lan-alowne  as  Earl  ot  Kerry},  they  are  de- 
scended from  one  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who 
ably  s 1 1 pi *0 1 ted  Henry  II.  in  his  conquest  of 
Ireland.  This  Maurice  is  said  to  have  been  a 
son  of  tho  then  Castellan  of  Windsor,  ami  to 
have  traced  his  origin  to  the  princes  of  South 
Wales.  For  his  services  he  received  a grant 
of  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  the  baronies  of 
Uffalcy  and  Wykenlooe,  now  called  Wicklow  ; 
and  being  appointed  one  of  tho  governors  of 
Ireland,  slew  O'Rourke,  Prince  of  Meath,  who 
had  rebelled  against  the  English  invaders. 
His  eldest  son,  Gerald,  defended  Dublin 
against  O’Connor,  K:ng  of  Connaught,  and 
was  created  Baron  of  Offaley.  His  son 
Maurice,  who  received  a grant  of  Maynooth 
and  the  adjoining  lands  from  Henry  III.,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  over 
the  Friars  Minor  into  Ireland,  and  eventually 
became  Lord  Justice  of  the  kingdom.  H:s 
elder  son,  Thomas,  surnamed  the  Great,  mar- 
ried an  heiress  who  brought  him  large  posses- 
sions in  the  county  of  Kerry  ; las  grandson, 
by  a similar  alliance,  added  the  lands  of  Deeics 
and  Desmond  to  the  family  e4aus,  and  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife  an  Irish  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Hugh  O'G’oinior,  by  whom  ho  be- 
came the  uuciv>tor  of  the  White  knight,  tho 
Knights  of  Glyn  ami  <>f  the  ^fclloy,  and  the 
Knight  of  Kerry,  or  tie  Black  Knight.  Ho 
was  killed  witli  his  son  at  Cailaii,  lighting 
against  Macarthy  More,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ins  grandson,  named  tho  Ape,  according  to 
Burke,  from  the  fact  of  an  ape,  or  baboon, 
bavin  ; run  away  with  him  as  lie  lay  an  Infant, 
deserted  in  his  cradle,  and  carried  him  up  to 
the  ste<  pie  of  tho  Abbey  at  Tralee,  where  he 
bore  lnm  round  the  battlements,  and  after 
showing  him  to  t ho  gaping  crowd,  brought  him 
down  again  in  safety,  and  laid  him  in  his 
cradle  again.  From  this  fact  two  apes  have 
been  adopted  as  supporters  to  the  arms  of 
Fit/gerahl.  The  child  thus  wonderfully  1 0- 
served  became  ultimately  Prince  of  Munster, 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  ot  Desmond, 
whoso  descendants,  having  ranked  as  the  most 
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powerful  of  Irish  nobles  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  were  attainted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  account  of  the  rebellion  raised  against 
her  rule  in  Ireland  by  the  sixteenth  earl, 
who  was  slain  in  a foray,  and  his  head  sent 
over  to  England  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
ami  set  upon  London  Bridge.  His  son  be- 
came a Protestant,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  reversal  of  the  attainder,  and  was  re- 
cognised as  Earl  of  Desmond  by  the  Queen, 
Who  sent  him  back  to  Ireland  to  bring  back 
his  father’s  followers  to  their  allegiance.  But 
Burke  tells  us  that  when  he  came  hither  and 
attended  Protestant  worship  at  Kilmallock, 
the  crowds  who  followed  him  withdrew  ; so 
that  he  was  forced  to  return  to  England,  de- 
feated in  his  proselytising  objects,  and  died 
there  in  1001.  The  old  ltoman  Catholic  leaven, 
however,  was  not  extinct  in  the  Desmond 
branch  of  the  Fitzgeralds  ; they  migrated  to 
Spain  ; and  the  last  male  heir  of  one  branch 
of  that  noble  house  died  in  Germany  in  1G32, 
having  borne  the  title  of  Earl  of  Desmond 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  nations  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  held  commissions  as  an 
officer  in  the  armies  of  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  elder  branch. 
Their  history  is  not  without  interest  to  our 
Irish  readers.  The  Gerald  above  mentioned, 
having  challenged  the  Lord  of  Kildare  (who 
refused  the  challenge),  and  having  been  in 
consequence  possessed  of  his  manors,  was 
ultimately  created  Earl  of  Kildare  by  Ed- 
ward II,  Some  generations  later  the  seventh 
earl  held  a parliament  at  Dublin  and  at 
Naas,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that,  as  no 
means  could  be  found  to  slop  the  carriage  of 
silver  out  of  Ireland,  a fine  of  forty  pence 
should  be  imposed  on  each  pound  carried 
beyond  the  seas.  He  subsequently  became 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  but  was  involved 
with  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  attainted 
in  14G7,  though  subsequently  pardoned  and 
restored.  His  son,  the  eighth  earl,  was  deputy 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Lieutenant 
under  Henry  VII.  He  assisted  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  Lambert  Simnel  as  King  Edward 
^ I.*  and  was  present  at  his  coronation  in 
Christ’s  Church,  Dublin,  when  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  The  ninth 
earl  revolted  against  Henry,  in  company  with 
his  five  uncles,  and  died  a prisoner  in  the 


Tower,  with  his  honours  attainted.  Of  his 
second  son,  Gerald,  eleventh  earl,  we  find  a 
remarkable  account  in  the  pages  of  Stony- 
hurst,  a contemporary  historian.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  was  preserved  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  king  by  the  care  of  his  relatives,  and  sent 
abroad  He  wandered  about  from  court  to 
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court  until  Cardinal  Pole  sent  him  to  Italy  to 
complete  his  education.  He  married  Mabel, 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  and,  through 
that  connexion,  obtained  the  favour  of  King 
Edward,  and  the  reversal  of  his  father’s 
attainder.  In  the  following  reign  he  was  re- 
stored by  letters  patent  to  the  Earldom  of 
Kildare,  with  his  original  precedence  ; and  it 
is  not  a little  singular  that,  though  attainted 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  this  Gerald  actually  sat 
as  a peer  in  the  parliament  of  15G0,  and  that 
it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  year  of  Eliza- 
beth’s reign  that  the  attainder  wras  formally 
reversed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

From  this  Gerald  the  title  descended  regu- 
larly to  the  sixteenth  earl,  the  first  of  the 
family  who  conformed  to  the  established  reli- 
gion, in  which  he  was  reared  by  his  Scottish 
guardian,  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  He  married 
a daughter  of  the  first  and  great  Earl  of  Cork ; 
his  second  son,  Robert,  took  an  active  part  in 
effecting  the  Restoration,  but  was  stripped  of 
his  employments  and  estates  by  James  II. 
He  was  in  prison  in  Dublin  when  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  James  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
was  brought  ; and  bursting  forth  from  his 
dungeon,  by  his  prudence  and  courage,  saved 
Dublin  from  being  sacked.  He  also  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  the  keys  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  to  William  III.  on  his  landing  there. 
It  was  his  only  surviving  son,  James,  twentieth 
earl,  who  was  created  a peer  of  Great  Britain 
in  174G,  and.  twenty  years  later  was  advanced 
to  the  dukedom  of  Leinster,  the  only  Irish 
ducal  title  existing.  His  grandson  is  the 
present  duke. 

Ralph  i>k  Peverell. 


SLAVERY  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  picture  which  has  been  drawn  of  the 
free  Brazilian  negro  cutting  a melon  in  half, 
and  seating  himself  in  one  portion  and  holding 
the  other  over  his  head  to  keep  the  sun  off, 
and  eating  out  the  inside  for  his  maintenance, 
is  highly  suggestive  of  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation  and  the  happy  condition  of  the 
descendant  of  Ham  in  Biazil.  I cannot  say 
that  I ever  saw  a negro  enjoying  a melon  in 
the  attitude  described,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
because  of  any  difficulty  in  finding  a specimen 
large  enough  to  admit  of  it. 

On  first  seeing  the  town  of  Rio  Janeiro 
from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  the  mind  of 
the  voyager  is  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
glorious  picture  it  presents.  Not  that  there 
is  much  to  admire  in  the  town  itself,  it  is  the 
beauty  of  its  surroundings  ; the  brilliant  blue 
of  the  islet-dotted  sea  which  fills  its  bay  ; 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  Pao  d’Assu- 
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car,  at  tho  entrance  of  the  port  ; tho  white 
Bails  of  the  vessels  skimming  along  Under  tho 
sternly  pressure  of  the  breeze  ; aiul,  beyond 
the  city,  tho  various  tints  of  the  foliage  of 
tho  magnificent  trees,  ami  tho  fantastic  shapes 
of  the  hills,  which  stand  out  s<>  charmingly 
against  tho  rich  blue  sky.  Seen  from  this 
position  tho  town  itwelf  looks  pretty,  and 
there  is  u general  eagerness  to  get  ashore, 
which  is  only  equalled  by  tho  desire  t<>  get 
away  from  it  after  a lengthened  residence 
therein.  Badly-drained  dirty  streets,  abound- 
ing in  smells — compared  with  which  that  rising 
from  the  inn  1-banks  of  the  Thames  in  the 
hottest  weather  is  a refreshing  perfume  — 
mean-looking  houses,  and  a not  over  clean 
population,  do  not  make  a very  favourable  im- 
pression on  tho  stranger  when  he  gets  among 
them.  It  is  true  there  are  a few  buildings, 
public  and  otherwise,  which  present  a respect- 
ably appearauce,  but  these  arc  not  in  sufficient 
number  to  redeem  tho  less  attractive  features 
of  tho  city.  It  possesses,  however,  one  im- 
portant element  in  abundance,  which  some- 
what blinds  an  Englishman  to  its  drawbacks 
in  other  respects,  namely,  water,  which  is 
brought  into  it  by  a lino  aqueduct,  the  idea 


pitted  now.  Tho  Harnc  ambitions  dwire  to  do 
things  on  a large  scale  is  visible  in  other  mat- 
tern.  1 have  heard  of  a body  of  learned  men 
organised  in  such  a complete  manner  for  an  ex- 
pedition that,  after  spending  several  thousand 
pounds  in  preliminary  explorations,  the  design 
had  to  he  given  up  from  want  of  funds  to 
carry  out  tho  main  object  ; and  a frenchman 
rel  lies  that  it  was  within  his  owx  knowledge 
that  in  one  institution,  the  Fine  Arts  School, 
if  I remember  rightly,  jhere  were  nine  profes- 
sors, who  had  only  three  pupils  among  them. 

The  empire  of  Brazil  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  the  compact  country  it  appears  on 
the  map,  and  its  immense  extent  renders  the 
want  of  roads  more  seriously  detriment  d to 
its  prosperity.  So  difficult  is  it  to  travel  iu 
the  interior  of  the  empire,  that  a very  long 
time  is  occupied  in  the  transmission  of  a 
despatch  from  tho  seat  of  government  to  the 
most  distaut  province  and  the  return  of  the 
messenger.  Practically  all  communication  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  immense  basin  of 
the  Amazon  is  by  sea,  and  until  recently 
there  was  immense  difficulty  in  passing  from 
the  cities  on  tho  coast  to  the  dwellers  on  the 
higher  plateaux,  and  a good  deal  of  danger, 


of  which  the  Portuguese  colonists  probably 
brought  with  them  from  their  native  land, 
where  about  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind 
in  the  world  exists.  Bahia,  too,  which  is 
another  of  the  principal  cities  of  Brazil,  pre- 
sents a beautiful  appearance  from  the  sea. 
Fine  churches,  fountains,  and  groups  of  sculp- 
ture, ornament  its  streets  ; but  the  streets 
themselves  arc  narrow,  stinking,  and  perfect 
hotbeds  of  fever.  The  remaining  city  of  im- 
portance is  Pernambuco,  which  bears  a greater 
resemblance  to  Venice  than  any  city  1 have 
Vi-nted,  and  contains  more  arid  finer  buildings 
along  its  numerous  quays  than  either  of  the 
cities  above  mentioned.  In  the  matter  of 
buddings,  there  is  a great  resemblance  between 
tho  Brazilians  and  the  Portuguese.  They  have 
built  a fine  opera-house,  and  we  hear  of 
enormous  sums  being  paid  to  prime  daunt  and 
such  a tenor  as  Tambeilik,  but  no  model 
lodging-houses,  or  anything  resembling  them. 
Also,  they  are  apt  to  bygin  the  foundations  of 
a building  on  a grand  scale  without  counting 
the  cost,  and  are  brought  to  a standstill  from 
want  of  funds,  thus  furnishing  a convenient 
refuge  for  bats,  toads,  and  all  kinds  of  vermin. 
The  same  want  of  foresight  prevails  aKo  in 
the  matter  of  roads  and  bridges.  Von  meet 
with  roads,  broad  at  the  beginning,  and  lead- 
ing nowhere  except  among  trees  and  under- 
wood ; and  bridges,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
the  piles  of  bridges,  which  have  long  been 
abandoned  and  will  probably  never  be  com- 
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the  forests  which  intervene  being  occupied  by 
wild  beasts  and  Indians.  This  is  being,  to 
a certain  extent,  remedied,  thanks  to  our 
countrymen  who  liavo  superintended  the  con- 
struction of,  and  found  the  capital  tor,  the 
Brazilian  railways  ; and  it  may  be  expeeted 
that  in  a few  years  the  exports  from  Brazil 
will  bo  very  considerable  indeed,  especially 
as  the  planters  pay  great  attention  to  t:ie 
cultivation  of  their  estates  and  care  very  little 
indeed  about  politics,  divisions  among  them- 
selves on  such  small  matters  being  regarded 
by  them  as  absurd  in  the  face  of  t.ie  great 
danger  with  which  they  are  constantly 
threatened,  — namely,  a war  of  races  ; that  is 
to  say,  a combined  rising  of  the  blacks,  the 
half-castes,  and  the  Indians. 

As  regards  tho  number  of  these,  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  iu  forming  oven  an 
approximate  estimate.  1 know  some  autho- 
rities who  assert  that  they  comprise  one  half 
of  the  entire  population,  which  would  be 
about  1,01111,000;  that  is  to  say,  :’.,500,Q0O 
si  i vos,  and  500,000  Indians  ; but  I am  more 
disposed  to  accept  a figure  between  this  and 
the  government  estimate,  which  gives  the 
number  of  slaves  as  L\500,o00,  a number 
derived  from  the  returns  of  the  planters,  who 
have  a double  interest  in  concealing  the  truth 
— that  arising  from  a desire  to  prevent  tho 
slaves  from  knowing  their  strength,  and  the 
evasion  of  the  payment  of  the  capitation  tax. 
These  slaves  are  of  every  hue,  from  the  deep 
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l)lack  of  the  imported  African  to  the  sallow 
complexion  of  the  planter  himself,  and  but  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  they  would 
have  soon  outnumbered  their  masters,  as  indeed 
they  do  already  in  the  coast  provinces,  and 
then  we  might  have  expected  a servile  war 
and  a repetition  of  the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo 
and  Hayti,  for  these  slaves  are  far  from  having 
the  cur-like  attachment  to  their  owners  -which 
the  slaves  in  the  North  American  States  ap- 
pear to  have  had.  Brazilians  generally  are  i 
said  not  to  have  the  slightest  idea  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  holding  a fellow-man  iu 
bondage.  The  State  itself,  we  are  told, 
possesses  slaves,  from  whose  labours  it  derives 
a portion  of  its  revenues  ; convents  have 
them,  and  hold  them  as  the  property  of  the 
particular  saint  to  whom  the  establishment  is 
dedicated:  the  Foundling  Hospital  occasionally 
buys  slaves  as  wet  nurses  ; and  speculative 
doctors  are  said  to  buy  those  that  are  sick,  on 
the  chance  of  restoring  them  and  making  a 
prolit  by  their  sale.  It  must  be  said  that  none 
J of  those  treat  the  slave  with  animosity.  They 
regard  him  with  the  same  kind  of  feeling  as 
that  with  which  we  look  upon  a horse  or  an  ox, 

and  treat  him  with  so  much  indulgence  that 
. , ° 
in  some  respects  his  condition  is  better  than 

that  of  the  European  labourer.  Besides  the 
Sunday,  he  has  several  days  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ou  which  to  enjoy  himself,  and  in 
many  cases  he  gets  in  addition,  to  enable  him  i 
to  cultivate  his  own  little  piece  of  land,  the 
Saturday  also.  The  cities  are  full  of  slaves 
and  free  coloured  men.  Walking  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  quays,  you  meet  with 
troops  of  these,  headed  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber rattling  a calabash  containing  pebbles  or 
shells,  carrying  loads  which  would  astonish 
even  a London  coal-heaver,  singing  the  while 
and  moving  with  surprising  ease  and  elasticity. 
So  general  is  this  noise  that  it  is  a thorough 
nuisance  to  a Europeau  of  susceptible  nerves, 
and  even  Brazilians  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  all  their  lives  complain  of  it, 
and  the  legislature  once  ordered  it  to  bo 
put  down  ; but,  strange  to  say,  the  effect 
of  this  edict  was  so  injurious  to  the  slaves 
that  it  had  to  be  repealed.  They  lost  their 
animation  and  their  strength,  moved  about 
like  dusky  spectres,  and  wasted  so  rapidly 
as  to  make  it  quite  painful  to  look  at  them. 
The  restoration  of  their  music  aud  permission 
to  sing  operated  like  a miracle,  and  gave  the 
physiologist  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at 
some  wonderful  conclusions  respecting  the 
power  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  physi- 
cal A very  large  proportion  of  the  coloured 
population  of  the  cities  are  free  ; those  who 
are  slaves  being  for  the  most  part  at  liberty 
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to  employ  themselves  as  they  please,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  a fixed  sum  per  day  to 
their  owners,  the  rest  of  their  earnings  being 
at  their  own  disposal,  and  as  the  value  of  an 
able-bodied  slave  seldom  exceeds  200 1.,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  almost  all  of  them  to  pur- 
chase their  freedom  at  some  time  or  other. 
Meanwhile  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  cultivate 
their  intellect  if  they  feel  disposed,  the  man 
who  instructs  them  being  under  no  appre- 
hension of  receiving  a dressing  of  tar  and 
feathers,  or  a gratuitous  ride  on  a Lincoln 
rail,  for  so  doing.  The  shameful  relationship, 
which  is  as  common  in  Brazil  as  in  other 
countries  where  slavery  exists,  of  a man  being 
the  slave  of  his  own  father,  and  liable  to  be 
sold  like  a beast  of  burden,  is  greatly  miti- 
gated in  practice  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave  where  the  owner  is  a man  of  property  ; 
when  his  means  are  scanty,  the  son  can  only 
obtain  his  freedom  by  a course  of  self-denial 
and  labour,  which,  after  all,  may  not  be  with- 
out its  moral  and  physical  advantages.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  slave 
in  Brazil  is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  in  other 
countries,  and  his  position  when  he  becomes  a 
free-mau  is  superior  to  what  it  is  iu  the  Ameri- 
can States.  If  he  enters  the  army  or  navy  he 
may,  and  often  does,  rise  to  the  position  of 
an  officer,  aud  consequently  commands  men 
of  white  descent.  The  liberal  professions  are 
open  to  him  ; and  though  the  law  is  an 
obstacle  to  his  becoming  an  elector  or  a repre- 
sentative, where  his  colour  is  less  than  black 
he  has  little  difficulty  in  procuring  the  docu- 
ments establishing  the  purity  of  his  origin, 
which  opens  the  door  of  the  legislature  to 
him,  and  he  is  treated  by  the  title-bearing 
members  with  at  least  as  much  consideration 
as  is  accorded  by  the  high-born  members  of 
our  own  House  of  Commons  to  a fellow-mem- 
ber who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labour. 

Nevertheless,  though  slavery  exists  in  its 
mildest  form  iu  Brazil,  it  is  still  slavery.  The 
owner  has  no  more  scruplo  about  selling  a 
slave  than  I have  in  selling  my  horse  when  it 
is  my  interest  or  my  whim  to  do  so  ; thus  the 
parent  may  be  separated  from  his  sons  and 
daughters,  and  carried  away  to  a distant 
plantation,  without  the  remotest  hope  of  ever 
meeting  with  them  again,  at  all  events  on 
this  side  the  river  which  runs  beyond  Beulah. 

Neither  is  the  unfortunate  slave  protected 
from  the  violence  of  the  master  who  happens 
to  be  a brute  ; who  may  kick,  buffet,  or 
wound  him  with  impunity,  or  if  he  prefers  to 
torture  him  by  deputy  he  has  only  to  send 
him  to  the  house  of  correction,  with  a written 
request  in  his  hand  that  he  may  be  punished, 
i and  he  will  be  at  once  operated  upon  by  the 
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tlogger  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  It  is,  however,  this  foninlo 
owners  of  slaves  who  give  tlie  most  employ- 
ment to  tlieso  functionaries. 

Ncfr  is  tho  condition  of  the  slave  in  the 
interior  nearly  so  favourable  as  in  this  eiti  s. 
Everybody  who  fen  Is  must  lie  aw  ire  how 
energetic  illy  England  ante  ! in  putting  d.owu 
the  slave  trade  between  Brazil  and  \friea, 
even  to  tho  extent  nf  following  slavers  into 
Brazilian  harbours  and  ports,  and  s-izing 
them  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  autlioi  ities. 
The  emperor  and  his  government  have-  for  a 
long  tune  seconded  the  exertions  of  our 
people,  and  it  is  supposed  that  very  few 
Africans  are  now  imported  into  the  country. 
State  policy  may  have  had  more  to  do  with 
tho  faithful  perfotmance  of  the  conditions 
entered  into  with  us  under  the  treaty  than 
humanity,  at  very  little  consideration  must 
have  satisfied  a statesman  of  the  most  obtuse 
understanding  that  if  the  planters  were 
allowed  to  import  slaves  to  any  extent  they 
pleased,  the  empire  would  very  soon  he  over- 
thrown and  a nation  of  blacks  substituted. 
The  consequence  of  this  observance  of  the 
treaty  is  a scarcity  of  labour  on  the  planta- 
tions and  a great  outcry  on  tho  part  of  tho 
planters.  This  shortness  of  tho  supply  of 
slaves  is  in  ono  way  injurious  to  the  slaves 
themselves,  since  it  increases  their  value,  and 
thus  renders  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  work 
out  their  freedom.  I have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  this  will  be  to  a great  extent  remedied  by 
the  formation  of  the  railways.  Planters  will 
fend  it  comparatively  easy  to  hire  free  negroes 
from  the  cities  to  cultivate  their  estates,  and 
the  facilities  olf«  red  hy  steam  in  conveying 
their  products  to  a market,  hy  cull  an  chip 
their  profits,  will  more  than  compensate  for 
tho  dearness  of  free,  as  compared  with  slave, 
labour. 

The  wealth  of  some  of  these  planters  is  enor- 
mous. Standing  at  Ins  door,  many  a one  can 
turn  in  every  direction,  an  l far  os  his  eye  can 
reach,  cannot  see  beyond  his  own  domains. 
He  looks  on  miles  and  miles  of  land,  thou- 
sands of  cattle,  and  hundreds  of  human 
beings,  and  says  to  himself,  “ All  these  are 
mine  I " He  is,  therefore,  more  tliui  a king 
when  lie  is  at  home,  and  his  respect  for  the 
emperor  is  very  similar  to  what-  was  felt  by  the 
great  English  barons  for  their  monarch,  in  the 
days  of  that  John  whose  name  is  associated 
with  Unnnymede,  or  by  the  Scottish  nobles 
who  acknowledged  Mary's  son  as  their  sove- 
reign. Wo  in  England  know  little  of  the 
etlorts  made  by  tho  Brazilian  Government  on 
the  continent  to  turn  the  tide  of  European 
emigration  to  Brazil.  Why  they  have  not 
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a Id i •o-.sod  thoinsidveH  to  Irishmen  is  a niystt  ry, 
seeing  that  tint  l!  lining  account";  they  givi  of 
tlie  productions  of  their  countiy  an  I tho 
prospects  of  the  emigrant  are  i-n  eigli  * > en- 
l:c-i  the  sober  Englishman,  and  tlie  cruder 
Scotchman,  to  go  tln-rc.  1 lie  pictures  which 
us  - l to  represent  the  eniigiaut  lying  on  Ins 
batik  idly  watching  his  bread  growing  bn 
one  tree,  and  a robe  r .emMuig  a shirt  grow- 
ing mi  another,  with  numerous  entile  dis- 
porting abmit  and  wanting  him  t>  kill  and 
eat  them,  are  tnme  and  unattractive  a;  com- 
pared with  the  st  ih  nients  put  forth  in  news- 
papers an  1 pamphlets  touching  the  earthly 
para  lise  open  to  him  in  Brazil  ; but  tho 
allurements  oifuvd  have  not  been  Very  suc- 
cessful, notwithstanding  that  the  German  or 
the  Swiss,  or  a iy  other  man,  was  otl'ere  1 a 
passage  for  himself  and  family  from  Hamburg 
to  tho  empire,  and  might,  immediately  lie 
arrived,  begin  cultivating  ground  on  his  own 
account,  or  take  service  at  a liberal  rate  of 
wages.  But  the  result  to  himself  is  very 
much  the  same  in  either  ease.  Without 
capital  of  his  own,  he  commences  with  the 
weight  of  a debt  on  his  shoulders,  then  he 
takes  the  fever  of  the  country,  and  probably 
bis  family  does  tlie  like,  and  lie  rises  from  a 
sick-bed  with  a heavier  load  than  ever  to  bear. 
Depressed  by  this  and  tho  change  of  climate, 
he  is  apt  to  become  hopeless,  nostalgia  ensues, 
and  ho  eithoi  pines  and  dies  or  makes  his 
escape  from  tho  country.  Of  course  there  aro 
exceptions  to  tlii>,  and  a mechanic  may  di 
well  there,  but  So  lie  might  if  he  stayed  at 
home.  I might  give  many  painful  details 
touching  these  emigrants,  but  it  wouM  oe.mny 
too  much  space  ; moreover,  what  I have 
already  said  is  sullieient  to  place  intending 
emigrants  on  thetr  gu  ir  1 against  the  wiles  of 
the  agent,  if  they  are  pru  lent,  or  the  enticing 
allurements  of  a Brazilian  Colonisation  Society, 
until  they  have  satisfied  themselves  by  careful 
inquiry,  of  tho  truth  of  tho  representations 
made  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  while  I 
advise  the  emigrant  to  he  on  his  guard,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  Hi  it  there  are  certain 
parts  of  the  empire  of  Brazil  which  con- 
tain < human  colonies  in  a highly  prosperous 
condition  ; but  these  colonists,  wi.li  few  ex- 
cepti-  ns,  landed  ns  free  men  on  government 
domains,  an  1 were  allowed  several  years  to 
pay  the  moderate  sum  demanded  for  the  lo- 
cation assigned  them.  The  greater  niiniWr 
of  these  colonics  are  in  the  province  of  Rio 
th  Hide  , and  tho  iudepen  lent  hearing  of  the 
members  who  have  been  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  enintry,  their  success  and  con- 
sequent power,  combined  with  an  increase  of 
numbers,  may  one  day  pro  luce  in  Brazil  the 
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' state  of  tilings  which  until  recently  existed  iu 
North  America,  and  we  may  see  one  portion 
cultivated  by  slave  labour  and  the  other  by 
free,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  di- 
visions engaged  in  mutual  slaughter.  Already 
iu  many  instances,  from  the  refuge  which  these 
colonies  offer  to  fugitive  slaves,  planters  have 
been  obliged  to  retreat  to  other  localities,  so 
that  a blow  has  been  struck  at  this  domestic 
institution,  which  is  pretty  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  increasing  in  force  at  every 
repetition. 


ARENENBERG. 

The  visit  lately  paid  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  the  Castle  of  Arenenbcrg  ha3  justly 
brought  into  notice  a place  whose  associations 
are  already  historical — a place  in  which  the 
Queen  Hortense  spent  the  years  of  her  exile, 
and  her  illustrious  son  the  years  of  his  early 
youth. 

The  mother  of  the  Emperor  bought  this 
castle  in  the  year  1817  ; soon  after  she  was 
exiled  from  France.  The  price  of  it  was 
thirty  thousand  florins.  Arenenberg  is  Within 
a very  few  steps  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  ; a 
, lake  more  resotted  to  by  French  and  German 
than  by  English  tourists  ; yet  very  worthy  to 
be  seen  by  these.  The  situation  of  Arenen- 
berg, says  Monsieur  Fourmextreaux,  in  his  in- 
teresting book,  “ La  fteine  Hortense,”  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  in  Switzerland.  The 
house  is  built  upon  the  side  of  a hill,  over 
which  great  trees  throw  tluir  shadows.  On 
one  side  you  may  see  the  little  Island  of 
Reichnau,  with  vines  along  the  shores  of  it. 
On  the  other  side  the  view  is  more  extensive  : 
and  you  see  the  Rhine,  that,  escaping  from  its 
narrow  bounds,  rushes  towards  the  falls  of 
Scliaffhausen.  Still  further,  your  eye  may 
rest  upon  the  misty  outline  of  the  Black 
Forest,  or  on  the  towers  and  spires  of  Con- 
stance, which  are  reflected  in  the  clear  lake 
waters.  In  the  gardens  of  Arenenberg  the 
visitor’s  attention  was  sure  in  the  old  days  to 
he  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  rare 
exotics  ; and  in  the  saloons  there  were  plenty 
of  objects  of  art  to  prove  the  good  taste  of 
the  Queen. 

A life  calm  and  meditative — such  as  she 
could  hardly  fail  to  lead  in  Arenenberg  Castle 
— gave  back  to  the  exiled  laly  the  love  of  her 
old  pursuits  ; more  particularly  her  devotion 
to  the  arts.  Drawing  and  music  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  her  time  ; and  loving  art  her- 
self, she  did  her  best  to  foster  the  love  of  it 
in  others.  Arenenberg  gradually  became  the 
rendezvous  of  many  men  of  genius.  Now  it 
was  a famous  poet,  now  a rising  painter,  now 


an  old  hero  of  the  grand  army,  who  was  the 
guest  of  Hortense.  Literary  men,  artists, 
“ distinguished  foreigners  ” — all  took  away 
with  them  feelings  of  sympathy  and  respect 
for  their  hostess. 

Life  at  the  Castle  of  Arenenberg  was  not 
the  life  of  ancient  times  ; it  was  the  life  of 
modern  days  in  plan  and  detail.  Nor  was 
th  r • anything  in  the  building  itself  to  recall 
feudal  associations.  The  castle  was  not  a for- 
tress : there  were  no  towers  nor  battlements. 
It  was  a modern  structure,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  life  that  was  led  there.  The 
Queen  occupied  the  principal  pavilion,  when 
tirst  she  came  there,  with  the  Prince  Louis, 
and  the  ladic-s  who  lived  with  her.  But  after- 
wards she  arranged  for  the  Prince  a separate 
and  convenient  suite  of  rooms.  On  the  ground- 
floor  of  that  pat  t of  the  house  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Hortense,  were  the  drawing-room,  the 
billiard-room,  the  library,  and  tbe  little  room 
which  the  Queen  was  fond  of  calling  her  ate- 
lier. In  this  suite  of  apartments  were  to  be 
seen  several  excellent  examples  of  the  old 
masters,  and  there  was  also  a collection  of 
precious  objects,  a part  of  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Empress  Josephine.  In  an  ante-room 
there  was  a splendid  portrait  of  Josephine, 
from  the  pencil  of  Proud’hon.  This  portrait 
is  now  hanging  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the  Em- 
peror’s private  rooms  in  the  palace  of  the  Tui- 
leries.  Other  portraits  were  to  be  noticed  in 
the  Salons  of  Queen  Hortense  ; and  there  were 
some  remarkable  busts — among  them  a bust 
of  Lord  Byron,  whose  works  the  mistress  of 
the  Castle  read  frequently,  and  admired  as  it 
was  the  fashion  to  admire  them  thirty  years 
ago. 

Guests  at  Arenenberg  were  perfectly  free 
to  do  as  they  chose  during  the  long  hours  of 
the  morning.  They  generally  read,  or  wrote, 
or  walked,  or  joined  iu  some  excursion,  until 
dinner-time  ; and  dinner-time  was  early — 
about  five  o’clock.  After  dinner,  of  course, 
they  remained  together,  and  tea  was  served 
at  eight.  They  did  not  keep  late  hours,  in 
any  particular,  at  the  Castle  of  Arenenberg. 
But  now  and  then  they  would  arrange,  after 
tea,  for  a representation,  in  the  drawing-room, 
of  a one-act  comedy  that  had  lately'  beeu 
played  at  the  Francais,  or  of  some  little  piece 
just  produced  at  the  Vaudeville.  Nor  was 
music  neglected  in  the  retreat  of  the  Queen 
Hortense  : it,  was  scarcely  likely  that  it  would 
be,  in  her  home  who  gave  the  French  nation 
the  popular  air,  “ Partant  pour  la  Syrie.” 
From  time  to  time  eminent  composers  and 
performers  came  from  France  and  Italy,  and 
were  heard — by  no  mean  judges — in  the  Castle 
of  Arenenberg. 
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in  fino,  one  might  repeat  that  ih«*  home  of 
Queen  Hortense  was  for  many  years  tho  homo 
of  good  taste  in  every  thing  that  concerned  art. 
An>l  when  that  homo  was  broken  up,  there 
was  lost  to  men  of  letters,  to  painters,  to  mu- 
sicians, one  more  lioiuo  in  which  the  objects 
that  chiefly  interested  them  were  objects  of 
paramount  importanc  , and  which  the  disturb- 
ing political  questions  of  the  day  were  not  per- 
mitted to  invade.  It  was  at  Aroneiiberg  that 
Queen  Hoitciwe  died  ; in  tho  year  1837. 
She  had  or.ly  n ached  the  ago  of  fifty-four 
years.  She  was  buried  at  R-ueil,  by  the  grave 
of  the  Empress  Josephine  ; and  thus  was  real- 
ised that  desire  to  be  lai  i in  the  soil  of  France 
which  she  hail  expressed  in  the  lint  s that  follow 
— lines  that  may  well  end  this  slight  notice  of 
1 1 o 1 -tense  and  her  place  of  exile  : — 

Dsns  le  cours  do  ma  vie, 

Sti  je  r.e  puis  revoir 
Cette  France  chlrie, 

Objet  Je  imu  espoir,  • 

l’uisss  un  jour  Crtle  terre, 

Autrefois  mou  leree.vi, 

A mon  lieurt-  deruieVe 
Eire  encore  mon  Mb  beau. 

T.  l uF.uKr.i'  K WmimhK". 


MAia  ANN. 

8iie  is  rich;  weary  of  lur  days. 

Her  lung  h ue  days  ol'dwsty  k it  eling  ; 

And  yet  ‘ The  thoughts  o’  yon, ” she  says, 

“ Has  took  away  iuv  tired  Seeling. 

“ For  when  I’ve  done  the  ro  m,”  she  says, 

•*  Ar.  1 clean'd  it  all  from  d or  ti  ceiling, 
A-leanir.g  on  my  broom,"  she  says, 

“ l do  have  such  a tire-1  feeling  f” 

Hal  Le,  the  e ther  labourer, 

Has  left  behind  hia  moirlinl  shieling, 

And  c^mts  at  last  to  comfort  her. 

Because  he  knows  her  “ tire-1  feeling.” 

“ I knowM  you  was  to  come,  ’ she  says, 

For  why  ? I set’d  tlie  s sallows  wheeling  ; 

Ai  d that’s  a sign  to  me,  1 says, 

“I  soon  shall  lose  my  ‘tired  feeling.’ 

’*  I'll  ax  my  Missis  leave,  i says  ; 

I canna  work  ; my  heart  wants  h aliug  : 

81ie  give  it  me,  an  1 smiles  and  shvi, 

‘ Well,  that'll  cure  v «ur  viie  1 feeling  ’ 

Ai.  l so  it  will!  For  diys  and  d.iys 
I’m  strong  again,  and  ft  f>r  kiaeim.  ; 

The  t-lnuglits  <r  seeing:  you,"  she  j.av *, 

‘‘His  to-  k away  my  lire  1 feeling. 

Aktiicr  J,  Mr.vnv. 

THE  TWINS. 

A Story  in  Two  Pakts. 

PART  I. 

“Think  Goo!  we  hive  one  friend  left,” 
said  my  father,  with  the  first  smile  I had  seen 
since  uur  troubles  came  upon  ns.  At  the  same 
time  he  handed  mo  a letter  which  I eagerly 
grasped.  It  contained  an  offer  of  a clerkship 


m one  of  the  wealthiest  hou-<  i .n  InverjsBoI, 
coupled  with  an  assurance  that  if  I was  steady 
and  industiious  my  fortune  was  as  g.»tl  as 
made.  Tlte  writer  concealed  his  maun  , an  l 
tagged  my  father  not  to  endeavour  t>  discover 
it,  but  to  rest  assure  1 tint  the  my-tery  w til  l 
one  day  be  solved.  In  the  meantime,  if  1 
accepted  the  ap  point  uteut,  we  were  to  writ*  to 
t he  inercli  ml  direct. 

Ilis  mmie  was  Crump  ! 

There  was  a bathos  in  the  word — a dis- 
cordant tone  which  Jarre  1 with  the  gentleman- 
like letter  l had  just  real.  The  name  was 
so  thoroughly  plebeian,  that  f >r  a moment  l 
fog  that  my  aristocratic  notions  an  1 Eton 
education  would  not  permit  me  to  fraternise 
with  Crumps  ; an  1 a fancy  portrait  of  the  rich 
merchant  rose  before  me  in  the  shape  of  a. -tout 
personage  with  a red  face,  an  1 redder  nowe. 
Imagination  curried  me  so  far  that  I already 
fell  the  grasp  of  his  hand,  us  he  welcomed 
me  with  a jolly  laugh,  and  in  a tongue  which 
knew  not  the  letter  ‘‘h  but  after  a second’s 
thought  on  our  fallen  fortunes,  Mr.  Crump’s 
fancie  1 appearance  vanished  in  the  thought  of 
his  yellow  gold,  and  brimming  purse. 

“ What  ttgloiiom  offer !”  I exclaimed  with 
the  semblance  of  a satisfaction  1 did  not  feel. 

“ Then  you  accept  it,  Percy  i” 

!;  Acc-pt  it  ! I should  in  ice  ! be  a fool  if  I 
let  such  a chance  slip  through  my  Ungers.” 

“ Von  have  taken  a Weigh!  oT  my  mini, 
my  boy  ; 1 almost  feared  you  might  think  a 
clerkship  beneath  you.” 

“Pride  and  poverty  are  lal  eompfuiioa*, 
father,  and  I intend  to  banish  the  one,  till  I 
can  get  rid  of  the  other.  I am  longing  to  set 
to  work,  and  if  a stout  heart  and  a willing 
hand  ire  at  a premium  in  tho  money  market, 
l 'hall  not  l>o  long  in  making  my  fortune. 
Have  you  no  i lea  who  our  benefactor  is 

‘‘  Not  the  faintest  1 God  bless  him,  whoever 
lie  is  1 ” 

“ I suppose  we  must  jo.stpono  our  thinks  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  father,  will  you  write  to  Mr. 
Crump  and  say  that  I accept  with  gratitude 
tho  vacant  clerkship,  an  1 that  I shall  be  rea  1) 
to  commence  my  duties  this  day  week.” 

“ Sharp  work,  Percy  ” 

**  Hardly  sharp  enough  for  me  ; the  soo:w  r 
I begin  to  mount  the  ladder,  thesooiur  I shall 
reach  the  top  ; but  i mud  run  and  tell  mother 
of  niv  gi>>  1 luck.” 

My  mother  was  not  so  vastly  imposed  upon 
as  iny  father  ; she  read  in  my  face  tny  dislikfe 
to  iny'  new  calling  ; but  promised  to  hi  In  in 
keeping  up  the  imposition.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  distasteful  than  a sedentary  life  to  bile 
so  devoted  to  field  sport*  an  i open-air  pursuits; 
but  beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  I remem- 
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bered,  and  determined  to  concentrate  all  my 
energies  on  one  object — the  restoration  of  our 
lost  fortune. 

Our  ruin  had  been  the  result  principally  of 
the  knavery  of  our  man  of  business,  partly  of 
my  father’s  extravagance  (if  hospitality  can  be 
called  by  so  harsh  a name).  But  it  matters 
little  how  our  ruin  was  ell'ected,  it  is  enough 


to  say  that  Sir  Philip  Hariington,  from  being 
the  richest  baronet,  and  the  owner  of  the  finest 
estate  in  the  midland  counties,  was  now  the 
tenant  of  a small  cottage  in  Gloucestershire. 
Fernley  Hall  had  been  brought  to  the  hammer, 
and  fetched  enough  to  satisfy  all  creditors, 
leaving  a small  surplus  barely  suflicient  for 
our  daily  wants.  Utter  seclusion  after  his 


IH 

Cl 


former  bustling  life,  and  the  thought  which 
perpetually  haunted  him,  that  he  had  been  the 
cause  of  depriving  my  mother  of  her  home, 
and  myself  of  my  inheritance,  weighed  on  his 
mind  so  heavily  that  he  became  a shadow  of 
his  former  self,  and  no  one  would  have  recog- 
nised the  portly  owner  of  the  Fernley  hounds 
in  the  wasted  man  who  moped  about  the  lanes 
of  Gloucestershire,  My  mother  for  a while 


bore  up  wonderfully  ; but  the  sight  of  her  hus- 
band’s sad  state  was  too  much  for  her  weak 
frame,  and  at  last  I had  the  double  pain  of 
watching  the  declining  strength  of  both  parents. 
Such  was  the  melancholy  state  of  affairs  at  the 
cottage  when  the  anonymous  letter  arrived, 
bursting  like  the  sun  from  behind  a cloud, 
and  turning  our  darkness  into  light.  My 
father’s  health  began  from  that  hour  to  im- 
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prove,  mill  nsy  mothei’s  soon  followed  suite  ; 
inde  ed  tho  change  was  so  wonderful  that  1 felt 
no  uncasim  ss  in  leaving  them,  and  started  in 
wild  spirits  for  Liverpool  and  foitmic. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Crump  had  inform  Hi  mo 
that  all  arrangements  were  made  for  my  recep- 
tion into  his  oflicc,  and  a salary  was  named, 
which  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  epjwcta- 
tions.  I he  letter  contained  al.vj  an  invita- 
tion  that  I should  n main  the  guest  of  thaw-fiber, 
tdl  1 wus  provided  with  snitaJblo  lodgings,  and 
wound  up  with  a promise  that  my  life  should 
he  made  as  pleasant  as  possible.  On  reaching 
Liverpool,  1 diove  accordingly  to  Rose  bank — 
a distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
town.  On  passing  the  lodge  gate  I found 
myself  approaching  a magnificent  mansion, 
winch  seemed  a palace  as  soon  as  l had  entered 
the  hall — -mirrors,  paintings,  statuary  ami 
marble  columns  were  on  every  buIo,  and  yet 
nothing  was  overdone.  Everything  was  in  such 
perfect  taste  and  keeping,  that  no  one  could  ac- 
cuse the  owner  of  the  house  of  any  attempt 
at  display, 

‘ Cun  my  portiait  of  the  Liverpool  merchant 
be  correct/”  I asked  myself.  “My  ideal 
merchant  could  not  flourish  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  refinement.” 

While  I was  looking  round  in  astonishment, 
the  butler  informed  me  that  Mr.  Crump  was 
out,  but  that  one  of  his  clerks  was  waiting  to 
receive  me  in  the  drawing-room.  I had  deter- 
mined to  keep  all  clerks  at  a distance,  and 
accordingly  I made  my  back  as  still’  as  possible 
as  1 entered  the  room.  I found  a young  man, 
much  about  my  own  age,  lolling  on  a sofa, 
lie  threw  down  his  novel  and  came  forward  to 
welcome  me.  I could  not  refuso  the  hand  lie 
offered,  but  1 did  my  best  to  shake  it  in  the 
most  freezing  manner,  ami  to  return  as  short 
answers  as  politeness  permitted,  to  his  enquiries 
about  my  journey.  'I  lie  refrigerating  process, 
however,  took  no  elfect  on  my  new  acquain- 
tance, who  would  not  seo  what  I was  aiming 
at — the  more  still’  l became,  the  more  genial 
was  his  smile,  and  the  more  amusing  his 
remarks.  His  manner  if  as  so  irresistibly  fas- 
cinating, and  his  joyous  laugh  so  contagious, 
that  hefuru  ten  minutes  had  passed,  no  longer 
a would-be  icicle,  I was  laughing  heartily  with 
him,  and  rapidly  gliding  into  intimacy.  Robert 
Ramsay  was  strikingly  handsome,  and  even 
had  his  features  been  less  regular  than  they 
were,  his  largo  blue  eyes,  and  tho  indescribable 
expression  of  fun  which  twinkled  round  his 
mouth,  would  have  made  them  pleasant  ones  to 
look  on. 

“ If  these  are  siieeimens  of  a merchant’s 
house,  and  a merchant’s  clerk,  what  will  the 
merchant  himself  turn  out  to  be  l ” my 


d;:* 

thought  as  the  door  ojk-himJ  and  Mr,  Crump 
entered  the  room.  How  rliUVrcTit  the  ri  al  from 
tho  ideal  ! My  new  master  boro  him*felf  like  a 
prince,  lie  was  tall,  and  in  his  youth  inu»t  have 
been  a very  Hercules,  if  broad  shoulders  aiu  a 
fair  eii'.eriim  of  strength  ; Ins  hair  was  curly, 
earning  Out  the  idea  of  strength,  and  snow- 
white,  making  his  dark  eyes  seem  darker  from 
tiie  contrast.  His  features  were  statuesque, 
straight  and  sharply  cut,  his  high  forehead 
spoke  of  great  intellect,  and  as  he  welcomed 
me  tu  Liverpool,  1 observed  that  his  dialect 
was  pure,  and  his  voice  singularly  sweet. 

So  much  fur  my  flight  of  fancy  I 

The  dinner  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
Franca  tel  I i.  The  table  flashed  with  glass  and 
silver,  and  conversation  flowed  briskly  with  th  • 
wines — Ramsay  was  the  life  of  the  party,  and 
bis  eccentric  remarks  and  ridiculous  stories 
kept  not  only  ourselves  but  the  servants  in 
perpetual  merriment.  I never  passed  a j lea- 
santer  evening,  and  when  the  time  arrived  for 
Ramsay  to  leave  ns,  I found  my.-e’.f  shaking  his 
hand  as  if  I lud  known  him  for  year*. 

“ Mill,  Ms  Harrington,  what  think  you  of 
Ramsay  /”  asked  Mr.  Crump. 

“ I never  met  a more  gentlemanlike  and 
agreeable  fellow.” 

“ I am  delighted,  Harrington,  to  hear  f on 
say  so,  for  lie  is  a great  favourite  of  mine. 
I want  you  to  be  great  friends,  and  l have 
a proposal  to  make  which  I hope  you  will 
approve.  I am  afraid  you  will  bo  very  dull 
without  a companion,  and  1 think  it  would  ho 
a capital  plan  if,  when  you  leave  me, — which  1 
hope  will  not  be  in  a hurry,  — you  will  lodge  in 
the  same  house  with  Ramsay  : there  ore  rooms 
there  now  di-engaged.  Whit  say  fori  to  my 
plan  ? ” 

“ Ibit  will  Mr.  Ramsay  like  such  an  arrange- 
ment. I ” 

“To  be  sure  lie  will— the  truth  is,  it  wils 
his  idea.” 

“ That  being  the  case,  Mr.  Crump,  1 shall 
be  only  too  delighted  to  become  his  com- 
panion— and  frit  n 1 — if  ho  will  allow  me.” 

“ All  is  arranged,  then — and  if  yon  do  not 
consider  me  too  recent  a friend  to  hpve  tho 
light  of  giving  yon  advice,  I would  tecommcinl 
you  to  follow  in  Ins  steps  be  as  steady,  work 
as  hard,  and  your  fortune  is  made.” 

Mr  Crump  insisted  on  my  not  leaving  his 
loof  for  a few  days,  and  to  prevent  my  finding, 
he  said,  an  old  man’s  society  very  dull,  Ram- 
say was  invited  every  evening  to  meet  me  : 
pleasant  evenings  they  were,  doubly  pleasant 
after  the  confinement  of  the  office.  I felt  how- 
ever that  1 was  encroaching  too  much  on  Mr. 
Crump’s  kind  mis*,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
sent  my  traps  to  my  lodgings  in  Liverpool. 
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When  Ramsay  and  I became  more  intimate  we 
told  each  other  our  stories  ; and  as  the  smoke 
of  our  cigars  curled  into  the  air,  we  painted 
bright  pictures  for  the  future,  Chinese  pictures 
without  any  shade,  for  we  both  thought  that 
we  had  had  enough  misfortunes  to  last  our 
ordinary  lives.  His  history  was  very  like  my 
own  : lie  also  was  an  only  child,  the  supposed 
heir  to  a fine  fortune  ; but  au  unknown 
claimant  had  risen  up  and  proving  himself  a 
descendant,  by  a Scotch  marriage,  of  an  elder 
branch  of  the  Ramsay  family,  turned  them 
out  of  house  and  home.  The  blow  was  too 
great  for  Ramsay’s  father,  he  died  within 
, the  year,  leaving  his  wife  and  son  well-nigh 
destitute.  Lord  Pitcairn  proved  himself  a true 
brother,  giving  Mrs.  Ramsay  an  ample  allow- 
ance while  she  lived,  and  at  her  death,  some 
four  years  after  that  of  her  husband,  taking 
the  orphan,  educating  him,  and  placing  him 
finally  with  Mr.  Crump.  Trump,  Ramsay 
; always  called  him,  for  he  shared  with  me  the 
dislike  of  his  real  patronymic.  At  last  we 
never  called  him  by  any  other  name,  and  never 
was  a cognomen  more  applicable.  Crump  was 
indeed  a Trump, 

Ramsay  conld  tell  me  little  of  Mr.  Crump’s 
antecedents,  except  that  he  had  made  a fabu- 
lous fortune  and  was  a widower  with  two 
daughters  who  were  being  educated  abroad  : 
report  said  they  were  handsome,  and  Ramsay 
and  I agreed  that  if  they  were  only  half  as 
good-looking  as  their  father,  and  half  as  agree- 
able, they  would  greatly  add  to  the  charms 
of  Rosebank.  T\Te  little  knew  how  soon  our 
wishes  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

Six  months  had  elapsed  since  I made  my 
de'but  as  a clerk — and  much  had  been  done 
1 in  that  short  time.  I had  mastered  my  work, 
and  had  received  more  than  one  compliment 
from  Mr.  Crump  on  my  capacities  for  business, 
while  home  letters  informed  me  that  wonders 
had  been  wrought  at  the  old  cottage,  for  both 
my  father  and  mother  were  restored  to  health 
i and  cheerfulness.  Mr.  Crump  often  made 
enquiries  about  them,  and  always  seemed 
pleased  with  my  good  reports.  Ramsay  and  I 
were  constantly  his  guests,  and  I began  to 
think  that  I was  creeping  into  his  good  books, 
as  he  seemed  to  take  almost  as  much  interest 
in  me  as  in  Ramsay,  though  1 was  such  a 
much  more  recent  additiou  to  his  dinner-table. 
It  was  after  one  of  these  dinners  that  he 
announced  his  intention  of  leaving  home  for  a 
week  or  two.  He  hoped  we  should  not  be 
disappointed  at  hearing  that  this  was  to  be  the 
; last  of  his  bachelor  parties,  which  he  trusted 
we  had  enjoyed  as  much  as  he  had  done  ; 
he  thought  however  that  we  should  find  the 
society  at  Rosebauk  more  agreeable  for  the 


future,  as  his  daughters  would  return  with 
him,  and  he  knew  when  he  was  young  he  pre- 
ferred the  companionship  of  young  ladies  to 
that  of  old  men. 

This  was  good  news.  In  due  course  the  Miss 
Crumps  arrived,  and  wliat  was  more  to  the 
purpose,  we  were  to  be  introduced  to  them  at 
once.  I will  not  say  how  long  Robert  was 
occupied  on  his  back  hair  and  white  tie,  lest 
he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  retaliate  ; it 
is  enough  to  say  that  we  did  our  best  to  make 
a favourable  impression — for  are  not  first  im- 
pressions everything  ? 

Two  debutantes  on  a drawing-room  day 
could  not  have  been  more  excited,  than  Ram- 
say and  myself  as  we  made  our  first  bow  to 
the  fair  Miss  Crumps  : fair  indeed  they  were — 
more  than  fair,  surpassingly  beautiful.  They 
were  evidently  twins,  for  at  a first  glance  it 
was  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest  difference 
in  form  or  feature.  Their  beauty  was  of  a 
dazzling  order — eacb  possessed  the  same  grace- 
ful figure,  the  same  roumlod  bust,  small  hands, 
aud  faultless  arms.  Each  head  was  wreathed 
with  thick  rolls  of  sun-bright  golden  hair,  giving 
a classic  finish  to  their  profiles.  Their  eyes, 
like  their  father’s,  were  dark  and  melting, 
shaded  with  dark  lashes,  rarely  met  with  when 
the  hair  is  light — and  looking  all  the  darker 
for  their  brilliant  complexions.  No  one  who 
had  seen  those  eyes  could  ever  forget  them, 
so  strange  was  their  expression.  Neither  of 
the  twins  could  direct  their  eyes  simulta- 
neously on  one  object.  This  obliquity  of 
vision  was  equally  disfiguring  to  each  of  the 
twins  ; — in  the  mildest  language  they  squinted 
— squinted  fearfully.  But  Nature  never  does 
anything  without  a reason,  and  here  she  had 
placed  the  only  distinguishing  mark  between 
the  sisters  : the  eyes  of  one  had  an  antipathy, 
those  of  the  other  a partiality  for  each  other — 
in  plain  terms  Geraldine’s  eyes  turned  to  the 
nose,  Aimee’s  away  from  it — Aimde  squinted 
out — Geraldine  squinted  in. 

At  the  dinner  table  Ramsay  was  seated  next 
Geraldine  : Aimde  was  my  companion  ; and 
though  the  cuisine  was  as  excellent  as  usual, 
and  the  wines  as  rare,  I must  confess  that  I 
thought  more  of  the  fair  girl  beside  me  than  of 
the  delicacies  before  me,  and  Ramsay  seemed 
more  occupied  with  his  neighbour  than  with 
his  knife  and  fork.  In  a short  time  we  were 
all  on  the  most  friendly  terms  ; Ramsay,  as 
usual,  taking  the  lead  in  the  conversation,  and 
keeping  all  alive  with  his  witty  sallies.  He 
found  his  match  in  Geraldine,  who  was  no  mean 
Land  at  repartee,  whilst  I conversed  in  lower 
tones  with  Aimee,  who  was  more  retiring 
than  her  sister ; and  though  our  communica- 
tions were  not  as  brilliant,  or  our  laughter  as 
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iotnl , 1 Hatter  myself  that  wo  enjoyed  ourselves 
quite  as  much  as  the  lioi-ier  pair  ; their  good 
father  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  any 
of  11s,  and  to  look  with  no  angry  eye  upon  the 
intimacy  which  h id  sprung  up  so  <-xu  tic. ally 
1 Set  wee  u his  twin  heiresses  and  his  two  poor 
clerks. 

“ What  lovely  girls  !”  1 exclaimed,  as  we 
started  on  our  walk  hack  to  Liverpool. 

“Lovely,”  was  L unsay’s  reply. 

“ What  a pity'  they  should  squint,"  1 ob- 
served. 

“ What  a grumbler  you  are,  1’ercy’ ! Wray, 
if  their  eyes  were  straight  the}'  would  not  be 
women  ; and  you  know  that  * the  loves  of  the 
angels  ’ are  not  considered  correct.  I must  say 
I prefer  an  inward  squint.” 

“ W hat  a sw  eet  name  is  Ainiee,’’  I suggested, 
rather  hurt  at  the  last  remark. 

“Sweet  name,  indeed  ! What  a romantic 
old  fi  llow  it  is.  1 hate  romance  ; and  so  I 
will  rechristen  the  Miss  Crumps  on  the  spot — 
from  henceforth  let  them  be,  ‘ Eyes  in  ’ and 
* Eyes  out  ’ — 1 Eyes  in  ’ for  over,  say’  1 ; there’s 
no  nonsense  about  her,  1 can  see.  m 

“ 1 suppose  you  moan  to  insinuate  that 
there  is  some  nonsense  about  her  sister — if  so, 

1 think  your  remark  impertinent,”  sail  1,  very 
much  galled. 

“ Hurrah  ! 1 have  got  a rise  out  of  von  at 
last.  I thought  you  were  rather  spooney  ; 
but  1 had  no  idea  things  had  gone  so  far,  old 
boy.  1 shall  have  to  write  to  the  governor 
and  break  to  him  the  sad  news  that  his  soil  is 
in  love  with  an  'out- cast.” 

1 could  nut  help  laughing  at  the  wretched 
pun,  and  reached  our  lodgings  quito  exhausted, 
for  my  brother  clerk  was  in  wild  spirits,  and  his 
jokes  had  kept  me  in  a perpetual  roar.  An- 
other cigar  and  another  chat  over  the  oblique- 
eyed  beauties  sent  us  to  bed  to  dream, — Robert, 
of  two  glorious  eyes  engaged  in  an  amicable 
staring-match  ; myself,  of  two  bright  orbs 
struggling  to  avoid  each  other’s  glances. 

Invitations  to  Rosebuik  became  more  and 
more  frequent.  Weeks  flew  faster  than  over, 
now  that  our  labours  were  rewarded  by 
smiles  from  the  beautiful  twins.  Was  it  to 
lie  wondered  at,  then,  that  we  both  fell  over 
hold  and  cars  in  lore  I 1 felt  sure  that  our 
feelings  were  reciprocated,  at  least  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Geraldine  was  never  happy  unless 
Robert  was  by  her  side,  and  1 fancied  th  it 
Aimeo’s  eyes  grew  brighter  w hen  I approached. 

1 his  pleasant  state  of  allairs  lasted  for  three  or 
four  months,  and  yet  neither  of  us  had  breathed 
a word  of  love,  however  much  our  looks  had 
betrayed  us.  At  length  one  bright  summer 
evening  the  happy'  quartette  strolled  into  the 
garden  after  diuner  in  search  of  the  liver 


bree/o,  leaving  oi  l Crump  to  write  some  let 
tors.  I>y  some  aeei  lent  wo  s>  piral*  d ; <«er.d- 
dino  and  Bob  t iking  one  path,  Aim  earn!  my- 
self anothtr.  An  inward  sensation  told  me 
that  my  hour  was  come  : I gave  a twitch  to 
my  wristbands,  and  a tug  at  my'  collar,  md 
plunged  in  nufc/irM rfc<.  I’iiere  is  no  occasion  to 
chronicle  here  my  words  or  actions;  it  will  ls< 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  true  history’  to 
say,  licit,  1 returned  to  the  house  the  hippiest 
man  in  creation,  for  Ainiee  h el  promised  to  o<: 
my  wife. 

My  In-art  and  step  were  light,  as  I left  Rose- 
lank  that  evening,  and  I could  not  lwly 
observing  that  tin  re  was  an  unusual  elasticity 
in  Ramsay  s tread.  I detected  ldin  also  repeat- 
edly smiling  to  himself,  an  insanity  of  which 
I found  myself  equally  guilty.  I tried  cl  n- 
versation,  but  our  questions  and  answers  were 
perfectly  inappr  qiri  ite,  and  at  last  I thought  it 
best  to  bo  silent,  though  I longed  to  tell  him 
of  my  happiness.  Rut  Ainiee  lmd  asked  me 
not  to  mention  our  engagement  tiil  I had 
spoken  to  her  father,  and  I meant  to  bo 
discreet. 

“ I can  bottle  it  up  no  longer,  old  boy,” 
cried  Ramsay,  suddenly,  “1  must  make  a clean 
breast  of  it.  1 have  proposed  to  Geraldine, 
and  what's  more,  have  been  taken  at  my 
word.” 

“ What  a strange  coincidence,  Rob!  Wiry, 
I have  proposed  to  Aimee,  and  have  been 
accepted. ” 

“ Give  me  your  hand,  brother-in-law  ! 1 con- 
gratulate you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, — 
are  not  wo  lucky  dogs,  you  and  I i Thank 
the  gooseberries  for  my  good  fortune  ' ” 

“ Gooseberries  ! are  you  cracked  ? ” 

“ Yes  ! Gooseberries,  it  was  all  that  goose- 
berry bush.  1 suppose  I must,  explain,  r 
you  will  think  me  a gooseberry  fool.  Wdl, 
Geraldine  and  I have  long  had  our  eyes  on  i 
particularly  fine  bush,  and  we  thought  that  the 
fruit  would  be  ripe  enough  to  il  iy  lor  our 
dessert:  we  were  light,  they  were  delicious, 
and  as  Gerai  line  an  I 1 were  bending  overtime 
bush,  our  faces  touched  each  other,  accidental  y, 
upon  my  honour.  The  result  may  be  left  to 
your  iin.ag  fnati  >n,:iml  Get  id  dime,  in  her  end*  av- 
ours  to  punish  me  for  my  temerity  scratched  her 
poor  Utile  hand  w ith  a thorn.  1 grew  bolder, 
and  seizing  the  wounded  member  refused  to 
let  it  go  till  she  had  promised  t > let  it  bo  my 
property.  I’ll  wager,  old  fellow,  that  your 
little  affair  was  more  sentimental.  Where  md 
you  propose  (” 

“ Amongst  the  roses." 

“ I thought  as  much,  Percy,  you  are  so 
sweetly’  sentimental  ; but  let's  have  the  par- 
ticulars." 
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“ I have  nothing  to  tell,  except  that  Aimee 
promised  in  tlie  rosary  to  bo  my  own  dear  wife. 
But  tell  me,  Bob,  do  you  think  their  father 
will  give  his  consent  § ” 

“ Of  course  he  will!  he  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  hear  that  we  have  come  to  a decision 
so  speedily.” 

“ I hope  he  will  not  think  that  I love 
Aimee  for  her  money.  Heaven  knows,  if  she 
was  penniless,  I should  love  her  all  the 
same  !” 

You  might  love  her,  but  you  would  not 
marry  her — stick  to  prose,  Percy.  Crump  has 
more  money  than  he  can  manage  to  spend, 
and  he  wishes  us  to  share  it  with  him  : he 
thinks  we  are  two  very  good-looking  fellows, 
well  born,  well  bred,  and  tolerably  steady,  and 
he  has  fixed  upon  us  for  his  sons-iu-law.  1 do 
not  think  he  has  shown  bad  taste  in  the  selec-. 
tion,  do  you  ? And  as  exchange  is  no  robbery, 
I mean  to  give  a pedigree  as  long  as  my  arm  in 
return  for  his  long  pur.-e,  and  shall  condescend 
to  marry  his  daughter.  We  will  ask  his  con- 
sent to-morrow,  and  depend  upon  it  we  shall 
get  it.” 

Bob  was  right.  Mr.  Crump  offered  no 
opposition  to  the  double  marriage.  He  gave 
us  a willing  consent,  and  a hearty  blessing. 
He  wished  to  see  his  daughters  happily  mar- 
ried before  he  died ; and  he  did  not  know  two 
young  men  to  whom  he  could  so  safely  entrust 
them  : we  were  poor,  he  knew  that,  but  what 
did  that  signify  ? had  he  not  enough  for 
tiventy  sons-in-law  ? From  that  hour  he 
should  look  upon  us  as  his  sons,  and  expect  to 
be  treated  as  our  father.  And  then  he  led  ns 
into  the  drawing-room,  kissed  his  daughters, 
and  blessed  us  all  again.  Was  there  ever 
such  a Tramp  in  the  world  1 

I wrote  a rapturous  letter  home,  expatiating 
on  AirneVs  beauty,  her  father’s  kindness,  and 
my  own  happiness,  and  begged  both  my 
father  and  mother  to  write  to  my  fiancee, 
and  oiler  her  a corner  in  their  hearts.  I 
pictured  their  joy  at  my  prospects  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  as  they  read  and  re-read 
my  letter.  Next  morning’s  post  brought  me 
two  letters.  1 tore  open  the  one  from  my 
father  first,  and,  to  my  liorrcr  and  dismay, 
instead  of  finding  a blessing,  the  letter  con- 
tained a peremptory  order  to  give  up  all  ideas 
of  such  a marriage,  if  I ever  wished  to  see  my 
parents  again.  Hid  I wish  to  break  his  heart 
by  bringing  disgrace  upon  a family  whose 
blood  had  never  been  polluted  by  a mesalliance  ? 
Did  1 forget  that  I was  a Harrington  of 
Fernloy  ? 

My  mother’s  letter  was  all  affection.  She 
said  that  my  father  was  very  indignant,  but 
that  she  would  do  her  best  to  soften  his  an- 


tipathy to  my  marriage  with  Miss  Crump. 
It  was  certainly  not  a connection  that  she 
would  have  wished  for  me,  but  as  she  saw  that 
my  happiness  was  really  concerned  she  would 
loye  her  now  child  for  my  sake.  I must  for- 
give her  not  writing  to  Aimee  just  at  present, 
as  my  father  had  forbidden  her  to  do  so  ; she 
begged  me  to  come  home  at  once  ; she  would 
give  mo  all  the  assistance  in  her  power,  and 
perhaps  we  two  together  might  make  him  re- 
lent. She  ended  by  sending  in  the  postscript 
her  love  to  my  Aimee. 

I showed  my  father’s  letter  to  Ramsay,  who 
treated  the  matter  as  a good  joke  ; he  had  no- 
idea  that  my  father  was  such  a disciple  of  the 
old  school  ; we  must  open  his  eyes  and  teach 
him  a thing  or  two  some  of  these  days.  He 
suffered,  from  the  gout,  did  he?  That  might 
account  for  his  writing  so  severely.  I had 
better  go  at  once  to  Gloucestershire,  and  get 
over  the  governor  ; he  wished  me  good  luck, 
but  lie  would  rather  I had  the  job  than  him- 
self ; he  would  as  soon  face  a boa-constrictor 
as  a Tory  with  the  gout. 

I determined  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  his 
advice.  I told  Aimde  that  I must  leave  her 
for  a few  days,  as  I had  some  business  to 
transact  in  the  country.  I gave  her  my 
mother’s  love,  so  that  she  bad  no  suspicions 
that  anything  was  wrong  in  that  quarter  ; 
but  Mr.  Crump,  in  giving  me  a ready  leave 
of  absence,  bade  me  not  to  be  cast  down 
even  if  my  father  stood  out  against  the  mar- 
riage, for,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he 
thought  a line  from  himself  would  set  all 
straight.  There  was  a peculiar  expression 
on  his  face  which  showed  me  that  I might 
rely  on  his  words,  though  I could  not  fathom 
them. 

It  took  me  three  days’  hard  fighting  to  get 
over  my  father,  but  I did  get  over  him  at 
last.  My  mother  was  my  aide-de-camp,  and 
did  me  great  service  ; she  pretended  to  take 
neither  side,  but  with  a woman’s  cunning 
always  sided  with  me,  without  seeming  to  do 
so.  My  father  persisted  in  declaring  that  the 
family  escutcheon  would  be  tarnished,  and  1 
persisted  in  asking  what  was  the  good  of  an 
escutcheon  to  a beggar,  at  the  same  time 
painting  such  a glowing  picture  of  my  Aimfie’s 
beauty  and  refinement,  and  her  father’s  noble 
bearing,  that  I saw  my  words  were  beginning 
to  tell,  though  they  were  received  with  a 
semi-groan,  -which  always  terminated  in  the 
-word  “ Cramps.”  The  fourth  day  the  enemy 
surrendered  ; my  father  supposed  he  must 
sacrifice  his  family  pride  to  his  affection  for  his 
son,  and  gave  his  consent  and  his  blessing.  I 
was  so  eager  to  return  to  Liverpool,  that  my 
parents  had  not  the  heart  to  press  me  to 
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remain,  and  1 returned  next  day  on  the  wings 
ot'  the  express,  with  :i  store  of  all'ectionato 
messaged  for  my  fiancee,  and  polite  speeches 
for  her  father.  Mv  heart  w is  almost  burst- 
ing with  happiness  ; the  train,  ns  it  riwhed 
past  towns  and  \ illuges,  .seemed  far  too  slow 
for  my  new  existence.  At  lftngth  the  journey 
came  to  an  end,  as  all  journeys  must  ; my 
fe  1 1 o w- pass eii^' ers  must  lm-*  thought  mo  mad, 
as  1 rushed  to  get  my  portmanteau,  pushing 
everyone  unceremoniously  out  of  my  wav,  and 
tho  cabman  must  lmve  thought  me  madder  as 
I tiling  it  into  the  cab,  and  breathlessly  mut- 
tered, “Rose  bank  a double  faro  if  you  drive 
fast.” 

It  was  lueky  that  we  met  no  members  of 
a certain  excellent  Society  to  stop  us  in  our 
mad  career  ; we  richly  deserved  a summons, 
for  the  horse  was  covered  with  foam  when 
we  drove  up  to  Rosobank.  I threw  a piece 
of  gold  into  the  driver’s  hand,  telling  him 
to  ring,  and  give  tho  portmanteau  to  tho 
servant.  I could  not  wait  for  the  bell  to 
bo  answered,  but  flew  round  to  the  drawing- 
room ; the  windows  were,  as  usual,  open,  but 
the  room  was  empty.  I entered,  and  in  my 
passage,  knocked  down  a statue  and  a table. 
I could  not  stay  to  seo  what  damage  I had 
done.  I passed  through  tho  hall,  took  tho 
staircase  in  a few  strides,  and  found  myself  at 
the  boudoir  door.  I burst  into  the  room, 
eager  to  press  my  Aimee  to  my  heart. 

Good  heavens!  the  sight  was  enough  to  mad- 
uen  mo  ’ There  was  Robert  Ramsay  seated  by 
my  Aimee  , his  arm  was  twined  round  her 
slender  waist  : his  face  was  close  to  hers — lie 
kissed  her,  yes,  by  Heavons,  lie  kissed  her : 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  fact  ; if  my 
eyes  could  have  been  deceived,  my  ears  could 
not.  Oh  faithless  Aime'o  ! perfidious,  treacher- 
ous Robert  Ramsay  ! 

Horror-stricken,  dismayed,  I stood  for  a 
moment  petrified  at  the  door,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  Maddened  with  fury,  I rushed  into 
the  room,  anil  called  Heaven  to  witness  how  I 
had  been  deceived  in  friend  and  fiancee.  They 
looked  conscience-stricken — Aimee  blushed  in 
her  confusion.  At  tho  sight  of  my  rising 
anger,  Aunee  gave  a piercing  shriek,  and 
threw  herself  between  us:  her  eyes,  which 
before  seemed  to  me  so  sweet  nml  gentle, 
blazed  with  anger  as  she  stood  like  a lion- 
ess at  hay  t<  > protect  her  new  lover  from 
the  blows  of  the  lover  she  had  so  recently 
discarded. 

Hits  sight  was  too  much  for  me  ! I tried  to 
shut  out  the  vision  with  my  hands,  and  then 
rushed  from  the  room  with  the  intention  of 
ending  my  life  and  my  cares  in  the  neighbour- 
ing river.  On  the  lauding  the  rustle  of  a silk 


dro-s  can  e l me  to  look  up  — Geraldine,  Hub's 
Genii  line,  w is  before  me. 

” AVh«  is  the  matter,  lYrey  dearest  j”  she 
ci ied.  “ Good  lira vf ns  I there  h blood  on 
your  hands  ; has  anything  happened — are  you 
hurt/”  ami  tho  brazen  hussy,  witli  one  of 
those  loving  glances  so  lately  lavished  on 
Ramsay,  tried  to  throw  her  arms  round  my 
neck. 

1 pushed  her  from  mo  with  disgust,  and 
rushed  from  the  house. 

A HATCH  UK  WELSH  SAINTS. 

1 am  inclined  to  think,  on  duo  rellectiou, 
that  tho  expression  “the  good  old  times” 
is  a truer  one  than  tho  s Cullers  of  tho  pre- 
sent age  generally  admit.  Certainly  they 
were  not  so  wealthy,  so  practical,  so  fertile 
in  everything  that  man  wants  (and  does  not 
want),  but  lor  contentment,  innocence,  and 
delightful  credulity,  commend  me  to  the  tirst 
halt-dozen  centuries  anno  domini,  when  tho 
great  bulk  of  the  saints,  particularly  Weldr 
and  Irish,  flourished. 

If  it  is  true  in  fact  that  a good  father 
makes  a good  son,  Wales  must  bo  everything 
that  is  perfect,  for  the  number  of  saints  that 
have  had  their  history  written,  aud  their 
pedigrees  chronicled,  is  no  less  thin  49U.  1 

am  rather  afraid  that  the  fact  of  having  had 
such  a lot  of  super-excellent  pastors  ami  mas- 
ters produced  somewhat  the  same  effect  that 
we  see  when  a family  is  drought  up  too 
strictly:  for  Gir.ddus  Caiubrensis,  in  hiu  History 
of  \\  lies,  declared  that  the  Wfchdi  were  noto- 
rious liars,  whose  word  weighed  nothing  iu 
their  sight,  and  who  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
Hut  Giraldtw  was  too  had  upon  them,  for 
considering  that  the  Welsh  are  Celts,  they 
are  not  a bit  worse  than  their  Irish  neigh- 
bours, ami  Giraldtis  himself  wrote  a hook  about 
Ireland,  which  was  proved  by  Mr.  I1  lahertie, 
in  his  “ Camlueiisis  Kverau*,”  to  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit.  Gj  raid  us  retorted  that 
Fiahertio  himself  being  a Celt  was  Coir.se- 
ipiently  open  to  tho  national  feeling  of  Ring. 
Hut  whatever  were  tho  rights  of  tiiis  pretty 
little  ipiarrel,  let  mb  return  to  my  saints,  of 
w!iom>  lives  some  passages  are  so  i>eeiiliar,  that 
I have  selected  a few,  in  the  hopes  that  they 
may  interest  my  readers.  At  all  events  they 
are  interesting  as  hearing  upon  national  cha- 
racteristics and  religion,  for,  putting  a.-i  do  the 
legends,  partly  miraculous  ami  wli  dly  amu.-ing, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  gre  iter  uutulwr 
of  tlie.se  saints  were  holy  men,  who,  with  the 
practice  of  great  self-denial*  went  through  a 
life  of  austerity  and  labour,  ami  by  so  doing, 
gained  great  influence  over  tic  rude  people 
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amongst  whom  they  lived,  partly  by  true 
holiness,  and  partly  by  a strong  will  and  a 
shrewd  capacity  for  governing  their  fellows. 
The  greater  number  of  them  perpetuated  their 
names  by  founding  a church,  called  after  them, 
with  the  prefix  “ Llan”  attached  to  it,  signi- 
fying first  of  all  enclosure,  then  churchyard, 
and  finally  church.  Such  are  Llandeilo,  the 
church  of  St.  Teilo  ; Llangattock,  the  church 
of  St.  Cadoc,  and  so  on.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  the  founder  was  too  long 
and  too  hard  for  even  their  modesty  to 
append  it,  such  as  the  case  of  Llangollen 
Church,  which  belonged,  if  we  may  believe 
the  local  historians,  to  Collen  ap  Gwynog 
ap  Chyddw'g  ap  Cowrda  ap  Caradoc  Frcichfras 
ap  Llyr  Merini  ap  Emiri  yrth  ap  Cunedda 
Wledig. 

The  first-named,  St.  Teilo,  ranked  deservedly 
high  amongst  the  natives,  not  only  for  his 
uorld-wide  eloquence  and  learning,  but  also 
for  his  power  in  waging  war  with  pestilence, 
which  was  rife  in  those  da}  s.  He  was  made 
the  third  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  his  predecessor 
having  been  the  holy  Dubritius  ; and  soon 
after  his  instalment  a frightful  disease  called 
c‘  The  Yellow  Pestilence”  (probably  a severe 
form  of  jaundice)  made  its  appearance,  de- 
vastating the  land,  utterly  resisting  all  the 
efforts  of  St.  Teilo,  and  carrying  off  Mael- 
gwyn  Gwynedd,  King  of  North  Wales.  Sani- 
tary arrangements  being  doubtless  defective 
fas  they  arc  still)  at  Llandaff,  St.  Teilo,  like  a 
prudent  bishop,  heat  a retreat  into  France, 
whence  too  he  did  not  return  till  the  pesti- 
lence had  abated.  Before  he  came  back  he 
performed  a useful  service  to  the  couutry  of 
Armorica,  by  taming  a terrible  viper  which 
had  been  depopulating  the  district  ; and  this 
v;as  done  by  a process  as  simple  as  any  of 
old  Barey,  viz.,  by  taking  off  his  breeches  and 
tying  them  round  the  viper’s  neck.  When 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the  novelty  of  being 
dressed  in  a bishop’s  clothes  was  quite  enough 
to  tame  any  beast. 

On  his  returu,  St.  Teilo  was  welcomed  by  a 
\ ery  large  crowd  of  his  congregation,  and  soon 
obtained  supremacy  not  only  of  his  diocese  of 
Llandaff,  hut  of  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
Britain.  In  addition  to  his  eloquent  preach- 
ing and  his  powers  of  healing  the  sick,  he 
possessed  an  extraordinary  bell,  which  had  the 
sweetest  tone  ever  heard,  and  also  the  valuable 
properties  of  sounding  the  hours  quite  of  its 
own  accord,  and  iustantly  detecting  a liar,  in 
which  last  attribute  one  cannot  help  fancying 
it  must  have  had  a large  practice  in  that 
locality. 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  was  to  come  at 
Teilo’s  death,  for  iu  answer  to  the  earnest 


prayers  of  three  churches,  he  promised  each  of 
them  the  privilege  of  obtaining  his  body, 
which  difficult  problem  he  solved,  to  prevent 
quarrelling,  by  granting  three  bodies,  one  to 
each  place.  The  clergy  then  retired  with  their 
precious  load,  each  satisfied  that  they  had  the 
true  relic,  and  that  the  others  had  been  hum- 
bugged. These  three  churches  were  Llaudaff, 
Llandeilo,  and  Penally  near  Tenby. 

I believe  that  Llandaff  was  really  the  lucky 
one.  At  all  events  there  is  his  tomb  in  the 
cathedral,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  diseases  were  cured  and  blind  people 
made  to  see  by  touching  it.  It  is  singular 
that  even  within  the  memory  of  persons  living, 
it  was  invariably  the  custom  that  every  bar- 
gain, such  as  a purchase,  Ac.,  should  be  rati- 
fied at  this  tomb  ; but  this  could  scarcely 
have  taken  place  in  the  “ good  old  times.” 

The  first  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (St.  Teilo  having 
been  the  third)  was  Dubritius,  who  was  en- 
deared to  Welshmen  as  the  founder  of  most 
of  the  great  colleges  of  the  day,  which,  if  all 
accounts  were  true,  far  exceeded  in  numbers 
any  of  the  single  colleges  of  the  present  time. 
That  of  Llaniiltyd  embraced  2400  members, 
“100  being  employed  every  hour,  in  order 
that  the  praise  and  service  of  God  might  he 
continued  day  aud  night.”  This  large  body 
of  people  required  4.00  houses  to  live  in,  the 
foundaiions  of  some  of  which  may  even  now 
be  traced  in  the  little  village  of  Llantwit,  in 
Glamorganshire.  Then  there  was  the  college 
of  Bangor  Iscoed,  in  Flintshire,  where  the 
number  of  scholars  and  students  was  2300  ; 
and  Dubritius  is  said  to  have  had  in  addition 
a small  school  of  some  3000  pupils  at  a place 
called  Henllan.  N o wonder  that  with  such  store- 
houses of  learning,  such  a swarm  of  British 
saints  issued  from  thence.  Dubritius,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  Caerleon  as  well  as  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  finding  old  age  creeping  upon  him, 
retreated  to  the  Isle  of  Bardsey,  which  theu, 
as  now,  occupied  a position  some  few  miles 
from  the  extreme  poiut  of  Caernarvonshire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a tidal  current 
of  such  force,  that  the  Welsh  name  of  the 
island  was  Ynys  Enlli,  or  the  Isle  of  the 
Eddy.  To  die,  or  at  least  to  be  buried  in 
Bardsey,  was  the  last  wish  of  all  the  saints, 
who  with  a view  of  obtaining  this  boon 
crowded  its  limited  shores  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  is  said  that  the  corpses  of  20,000  saints 
lie  there.  This  assertion,  however,  is  a little 
too  much  for  the  belief  of  old  Fuller,  who  sati- 
rically observes,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  fiud 
graves  for  so  many  saiuts,  than  saints  for  so 
many  graves.  Bardsey  had  some  decided 
advantages  as  a residence,  for  it  was  perfectly 
free  from  frogs  aud  snakes,  and  nobody  could 
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die  there  as  lung  as  them  wan  au  older  saint  t!i  ui 
himself  on  the  island,  an  arrangem- nt  which 
would  doubtless  Lo  a conrenieut  one  in  tlio 
present  day,  and  save  a deal  of  uncertainty. 

The  virtues  of  »St.  Dubritiua  did  not  cease 
with  his  life,  for  oil  the  anival  of  hit  boiiuw 
to  bo  laid  w ith  solemn  ceremonies  in  the  ehureh 
of  Llandall,  a heavy  storm  of  ram  took  place, 
which  was  gratefully  received,  as  there  had 
bton  a drought  in  South  W ales  for  more  than 
two  months.  As  soon  as  thu  Bacred  bones 
arrived  at  the  church,  they  were  put  into 
water  to  bo  washed  after  their  journey,  w hen 
a singular  phenomenon  took  place,- — the  water 
bubbling  up  and  becoming  very  hot,  and  the 
hones  moving  about  of  their  own  accord. 
'Jhis  fact,  it  is  related,  much  surprised  the 
dean,  who  re  tuned  thanks  for  so  great  a 
miracle — why,  it  is  not  stated.  As  in  all  other 
trades  and  professions,  there  were  in  those 
early  days  big  saints  and  little  saints  ; by  the 
former  ot  which  I mean  those  who  by  birth, 
circumstances,  or  superior  learning,  became  of 
importance  in  the  social  polity  of  the  church, 
such  as  archbishops,  bishops,  heads  of  colleges, 
ite.  Amongst  them  are  the  well-known  W'tlsh 
names  of  Teilo,  Dubinins,  David,  Padarn, 
Michael,  Ihutus  at  Jltyd,  Caduc,  and  so  on. 

I ho  smaller  saints  were  doubtless  equally  good 
as  far  as  piety  or  morals  went,  but  had  a 
smaller  sphere  of  action,  and  shuttled  oil’  their 
mortal  coil  alter  giving  their  names  to  two, 
three,  or  moru  country  churches.  Some  of 
the  so-called  Welsh  saints  were  natives  of 
Brittany  or  Ireland,  who  came  over  to  preach, 
ami  took  up  their  residence  altogether  in 
Wales.  Others  who  were  Welsh,  left  it  to 
preach  iu  foreign  districts,  such  as  St.  Aidan, 
a pupil  of  St.  Das  id  at  Menevia  (now  St. 
Davids',  who  went  over  to  Ireland,  carrying 
wit  i 1dm  all  the  bees — so  that  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  of  St.  David’s  have  ever  since 
been  obliged  to  buy  their  honey.  St.  Stiiiian, 
mi  the  contrary,  was  born  in  Brittany,  anil 
receiving  a divine  injunction  to  go  and  preach, 
landed  near  St.  David’s.  lime,  it  is  re- 
lated, that  his  preaching  made  him  many 
enemies,  who  became  so  violent  towards  him, 
as  to  attack  him  and  cut  oil’  his  head.  But 
ht.  Stini.nl  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for 
ho  at  once  proceeded  to  walk  down  to  the  sea- 
shore with  his  head  under  his  arm,  while  from 
mo  pi  ico  on  which  tho  head  had  fallen  a 
liHintain  of  sweet  water  immediately  sprang. 
A legend  not  very  dissimilar  to  thin  is  told 
ot  St.  \'  inifred,  to  whom  the  holy  w ell  in 
Flintshire  is  dedicated  ; but  tho  story  is  so 
we  known  that  we  need  not  repeat  it  here. 

lhe  story  of  St.  Conan,  or  St.  Ivey  ire,  is 
less  sensational,  but  more  interesting  to  the 


1 hdeiititic  reader.  It  h i elated  of  her  that  she 
took  up  her  abode  in  a place  beyond  the 
Severn,  which  was  so  infested  with  serpents 
that  m-itlu  r man  nor  beast  could  inhabit  it : 
Whereupon  she  changed  all  thu  reptiles  into 
stones,  and  there  they  are  to  be  found  at  thu 
present  times  in  tlm  sliapH  of  ammonites, 
whieji,  the  legend  tells  us,  “do  resemble 
the  windings  of  seiqeiits  through  all  the 
lie!  Is  and  villages,  as  if  tlmy  had  keen 
flamed  so  by  thu  hand  of  tho  engraver.’’ 
However  plausible  this  explanation  is,  it  is  to 
bo  feared  that  it  will  not  bo  altogether  ac- 
cepted by  tho  geologis  S. 

Ono  of  tho  prettiest  achievements  of  the 
saints  was  that  of  St.  Monacella,  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  monarch,  who  wishing  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  religion,  retired  into  tho 
recesses  of  a forest  near  tho  Berwyn  Moun- 
tains, iu  Xorth  Wales,  But  ono  day,  Broch- 
wel,  Prince  of  Povis,  was  out  hunting  in  this 
very  wood,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
liaro  had  run  for  protection  to  St.  Monacella, 
that  tho  bounds  wore  unable  to  approach  her, 
and  that  tho  huntsman  could  not  even  take 
his  horn  from  his  lips.  From  that  time  forth 
St.  Monacella  became  the  patron  saint  of  hares, 
and  there  is  a lingering  superstition  in  tho 
parish  of  Pennant  Melangell  (in  which  this 
occurrence  happened),  that  if  any  one  saw  a 
ham,  pursued  by  dogs,  and  cried  “ Cod  and 
St.  Monacella  be  with  thee  !”  it  was  sure  to 
escape.  A rood-screen  in  the  little  church  com- 
memorates the  whole  of  this  pretty  story  in 
its  carving. 

It  would  seem  that  tho  Welsh  legends  of 
saints  always  apply  to  some  era  in  tho 
history  of  tho  church  over  which  they  pre- 
sided, such  as  its  foundation  or  building  ; 
or  else  to  the  establishment  of  springs  an  l 
wells  (both  must  common  iu  Wales),  w deli 
have  had  miraculous  properties  attributed  t > 
them,  from  their  well-known  powers  of  re- 
storing health.  Perhaps  t iis  cannot  be  so 
much  wondered  at,  when  wo  remember  tho 
ru  le  and  uneducated  character  of  the  age,  a .1 
that  even  in  tho  present  oiilightoned  days  wo 
occasionally  find  aniungst  tho  lower  classes  a 
tendency  to  ascribe  everything  that  they  can- 
not understand  to  supernatural  causes.  Again, 
with  regard  to  too  building  of  churches,  we 
find  that  the  general  run  of  them  in  the  in- 
fancy of  religion  was  of  tho  rudest  form  and 
smallest  size,  probably  little  more  than  c«4(s  or 
oratories.  It  need  not  tin  re  fore  excite  mue  \ 
wonder  that  whenever  any  particularly  enter- 
prising saint  erected  a church  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  the  times,  some  extra  manifestation 
should  he  sought  f**r  to  mark  either  the  cau-o  or 
the  event,  as  m tho  ease  of  tho  fine  old  church 
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of  Clynnog,  in  Caernarvonshire,  the  building  of 
which  by  St.  lieu  no  was  characterised  by  the 
constant  appearance  of  a bird,  which  warbled 
sueli  delicious  strains  that  the  masons  in- 
variably forgot  their  work,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  musical  treat,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  St.  Bcuno,  who  finding  the  work  at 
a stand,  prayed  earnestly  that  the  dangerous 
songster  might  go,  which  it  did  incontinently, 
and  was  never  again  heard  of.  The  moral 
of  this  story  might  apply  in  two  ways  : cither 
that  tire  sweet  strains  of  the  bird  were  a device 
of  Satan  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  church, 
or  to  show  us  that  duty  comes  before  indul- 
gence. There  is  scarcely  a parish  in  Wales 
which  has  not  its  holy  spring  or  well,  or  per- 
haps the  equally  efficacious  monument  of  the 
saint,  as  at  Christchurch,  in  Monmouthshire, 
which  contained  the  tombstone  of  St.  Colmer, 
where  persons  were  accustomed  to  sleep  on 


the  night  before  Trinity  Sunday,  and  by  so 
doing  lost  all  their  infirmities. 

One  of  the  saints,  St.  Cynhaval  by  name, 
possessed  the  curious  speciaJitc  of  curing  acute 
rheumatism  ; and  there  is  a singular  MS.  poem 
extant,  of  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
full  of  allusions  to  his  successful  treatment, 
and  relating  how  a “ hoary  giant,”  Enlli 
Gawr  by  name,  sought  for  relief  from  the 
saint,  who  instead  of  granting  it,  filled  his 
body  with  fire,  driving  him  in  his  agony  to 
the  waters  of  the  Alum  But  the  river,  per- 
haps instructed  by  St.  Cynhaval,  dried  up  three 
times,  and  so  the  giant’s  bones  were  consumed 
— no  doubt  as  a frightful  example  to  giants 
generally.  Thus  we  see  that  the  saints  were 
occasionally  instruments  of  vengeance  as  well 
as  mercy — a necessary  and  salutary  power 
which  the  unlicensed  spirit  of  the  age  often 
called  into  action.  G.  Phillips  Bevan. 


BALLOONS  AND  AERONAUTS. 

In  Two  Pakts. 


The  Ettiick  Shepherd  says  somewhere  in 
the  Noctes  Ambrosianee,  that  “ the  agricul- 
ture of  the  sea  has  been  waefully  neglectit.” 
What  are  we  to  say,  then,  to  the  neglected 
cultivation  of  those  azure  fields,  so  boundless 
and  so  near  us,  property  in  which  must  he 
measured  by  the  mile  cubic, — those  etherial 
plains  without  horizon,  landscaped  with 


vapoury  Alps  aud  other  air-scenery, — flecked 
by  white-fleeced  clouds,  or  spanned  by  the 
evening  raiubow  ? What  use  have  we  yet 
made  of  the  atmosphere,  except  in  it3  lowest 
stratum  ? What  researches  have  we  as  yet 
timidly  instituted  iuto  its  overhanging  depths, 
save  a few  private,  disjointed,  aud  rather  aim- 
less essays  ? 

Several  circumstances  have  combined  to  dis- 
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courage  explorers  of  tho  sky  from  pursuing 
their  investigations  to  any  great  extent. 
First,  the  apparent,  ami  in  a degree  real, 
dangers  of  a<-iostatioii  ; secondly,  the  expensive 
nature  of  tho  pursuit  ; thirdly,  the  small  re- 
sults yet  attained  i:i  reducing  air-n  ivigation 
to  any  certainty  or  security  , fourthly,  the 
toy- like  character  of  balloons,  and  their  un- 
fortunate connection  with  tea  gardens,  Odd  Fel- 
lows’ fetes,  ami  fireworks  generally  ; ami  lastly, 
tho  dilliculty,  almost  amounting  to  an  im- 
possibility, of 
conducting  ex- 
peri  men  ts  in 
private  ; entail- 
ing the  neces- 
sity of  all  in- 
choate designs 
being  observed 
at  once,  and 
often  laughed 
down. 

X e v e r t h e - 
loss,  “ the  air 
hath  bubbles 
as  the  water 
hath  and 

aerostation  has 
always  num- 
bered its  devo- 
tees long  before 
Kassel  as  tried 
to  escape  on 
xx  ings  from  tho 
Happy  Valley, 
even  from  the 
day  of  tho  more 
daring  flight 
and  deeper  fall 
of  Icarus. 

Tho  science 
of  ballooning 
— for  it  is  not 
y»  t an  ai  t — has 
alsoits  enthusi- 
astic students  : 
and  xve  are  in- 

ix.it  " ll* 

debted  to  a 
young  English 

otlicer  for  tho  most  complete  historical  survey 
of  the  subject  that  Iris  ever  appeared.*  When 
xvo  state  that  Mr.  Hatton  Tumor’s  volume,  in 
board#,  weighs  exactly  nino  pounds  four 
ounces,  it  will  be  apprehended  that  light  as 
is  the  subject-matter  of  his  treatise,  a con- 
siderable weight  of  literature  has  already  been 
accumulated  on  aerostation.  As  Mr.  Turner's 


* *'  Vsti-x  ( istr.v' 
H ill.  ISim 


IJy  Il.ittou  Tumor  Ch|j*m.ui  unit 


laborious  an  1 abundantly  illustrate  1 !*>ok  is 
necessarily  too  expensive  to  be  in  the  1.  md« 
of  very  many  readers,  we  shall  uniko  imc  of  it 
as  a valuable  mine  of  information;  collected 
with  great  care  ; and,  with  tho  author's  kind 
permission,  illustrate  this  paper  with  .some  of 
his  engravings. 

All  aerial  locomotion  may  bo  dividod  int  > 
two  clacses — that  depending  on  the  specitio 
levity  of  the  balloon  which  gives  ascending 
motion  ; and  that  produced  by  tho  resistance 

and  displace- 
ment of  air 
in  any  direc- 
tion, whether 
lateral,  de- 
scending, or 
upwards.  Tire 
first  is  rt  pre- 
sented by  fire 
an  1 gas  bal- 
loons ; the 
other  includes 
all  flying-ma- 
chines, xxhat- 
ever  their  de- 
tail, and  para- 
chutes. 

FI  yin  g-ma- 
chines  long 
preceded  bal- 
loons in  point 
of  time.  Until 
l)r.  1 ! 1 a e k \s 
period,  the  dis- 
covery of  hy- 
drogen and  the 
method  of  pro- 
ducing and  col- 
lecting if,  the 
only  balloons 
xvero  those 
elevated  bx 
ratified  af.no- 
spheticair.  l>ut 
a locomotion 
which  should 
rival  the  biid's 
flight  through 

the  sky,  and  which  should  imitate  the  bird's 
method  of  flying,  was  a frequent  and  fa- 
vourite dream  with  thoughtful  men  in  all 
ages  ; and,  on  tho  whole,  it  xv;ii  not  an 
unreasonable  one.  W'e  will  not  go  so  fir 
with  Mr.  Tumor,  as  to  assort  that  when  Ki:  g 
David  ci  led  out  in  the  bitter  weariness  of  his 
spirit,  “ ()  that  I had  wings  like  a dove,  then 
would  I flee  away,  Are. ,”  he  referred  to  arti- 
ficial means  of  flight  ; nor  are  |xve  a;  pr<  sent 
near  the  time  when,  according  to  the  expects- 
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tion  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  men  will  as  usually 
call  for  their  wings  as  they  do  now  for  their 
boots  ; but  no  impossibility  lias  been  shown 
that  mechanics  may  not  lend  man  such  a 
mastery  over  the  air  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  dart  and  course,  rise  and  sink  in  it,  at  will, 
by  means  of  appendages  to  his  limbs,  in  the 
i same  way  as  snow-shoes  give  the  power  to 
travel  over  soft  snow,  or  bladders  assist  the 
tyro  in  swimming.  A ulus  Gellius  mentions 
, an  automaton  dove  constructed  by  Archytas 
of  Tarentum  (400-345  n.o.)  ; “ so  contrived, 

as  by  a certain  mechanical  art  and  power  to 
fly  ; so  nicely  was  it  balanced  by  weights,  and 
put  in  motion  by  hidden  and  enclosed  air.” 

Cardan,  speaking  of  this  same  dove,  stum- 
bles at  once  in  his  wisdom  on  the  crucial  diffi- 
culty attending  all  flying-machines,  namely, 
the  proportion  between  the  motive  power  and 
the  wreight  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing that  power.  The  great  philosopher, 
magician,  physician,  and  madman,  says  : — 
“We  see  no  reason  why  such  construction 
should  not  be  put  in  motion,  particularly  by  | 
a favourable  breeze.  . . . The  light  construc- 
tion of  the  body  would  contribute  to  this  re- 
sult ; as  would  likewise  the  largeness  of  the 
wings  and  the  strength  of  the  wheels  : . . 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  pigeon  would  take 
its  flight  in  a certain  fashion,  but  with  a 
wavering  motion,  as  lamps  do.  Thus  it  would 
occasionally  mount  upwards  spontaneously, 
flutter  its  wings,  then  leave  off  suddenly,  and 
fall — its  motive  power  being  unequal  to  the 
weight.” 

Many  others  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
devising  air-locomotion.  Quick-sighted  as 
some  of  these  speculators  were,  from  want  of 
knowing  what  we  now  call  the  rudiments  of 
physical  science,  they  are  “ like  children  cry- 
j|  ing  in  the  dark,”  or  lighted  with  flickering 
rushlights  only.  Lauretus  Lauras  says  that 
the  shells  of  hens’  eggs,  properly  filled,  and 
well-secured  against  the  penetration  of  the  air  . 
and  exposed  to  solar  rays,  will  ascend  to  the 
skies  ; and,  he  adds,  will  sometimes  suffer  a 
natural  change.  He  does  not  tell  us,  how- 
ever, what  the  transformation  is  likely  to  be. 
As  to  the  filling  of  the  “ eggs  of  the  larger 
description  of  swans,  or  leather  balls,”  the 
confusion  is  remarkable.  It  is  to  consist  of 
“ nitre,  the  purest  sulphur,  quicksilver,  or 
kindred  materials  which  rarify  by  their  caloric 
energy.”  Mendoza  hit  upon  the  ratification 
of  air  by  heat  ; and  showed  the  analogy  be- 
tween a hollow  vessel  floating  in  water,  even 
though  made  of  brass,  and  of  a properly-con- 
structed ship  brought  to  the  top  of  the 
“aerial  superficies”  (for  these  early  thinkers 
supposed  the  atmosphere  to  terminate  sud- 
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1 deftly  in  a surface  like  w'ater),  “ and  filled 
with  elementary  fire.” 

The  .art  magic  was,  as  usual,  pressed 
into  the  service  for  the  invention  ns  well  as 
the  explanation,  of  facts.  Thus  Itemigius 
quotes  Barbolina  Kayal,  “that  tubs  turned 
upside  down  were  propelled  through  the  air 
by  sorcerers,  assisted  by  demons,”  and  the 
like.  In  Charlemagne’s  reign,  Agobard,  the 
enlightened  Bishop  of  Lyons,  saved  the  lives 
of  some  poor  persons  who  had  been  made  to 
ascend  in  an  aerostat,  or  flying-machine. 
They  would  have  been  burned  for  sorcerers, 
but  for  the  good  bishop’s  better  sense.  He 
wrote  on  the  occasion  a work  on  superstition, 
and  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  rising 
in  the  air.  No  doubt  be  overshot  his  mark 
in  ignorance  of  physical  possibilities.  Mr.  Home 
might,  however,  profitably  (or  perhaps  un- 
profitably)  study  this  treatise,  which  teaches 
that  it  is  an  error  to  believe  in  the  power  of 
magic,  which  has  its  existence  solely  in  the 
credulity  of  the  people. 

As  a contrast  to  imaginary  flj’ing,  we  come, 
in  later  times,  to  actual  attempts  to  overcome 
the  force  of  gravity  by  means  of  wings  or  sails. 
In  Notes  and  Queries,  September,  18(14,  an 
extract  from  a letter  dated  1607  is  given,  re- 
lating to  aerostation  : — “ The  greatest  newes 
of  this  country  is  of  an  ingenious  fellow  wrho 
sailed  or  went  over  a high  steeple  in  a boat  all 
of  his  owne  making  ; and  without  other  help 
than  himself  in  her,  conveyed  him  above 
twenty  miles  by  land  over  bills  and  dales  to 
the  river,  and  so  down  to  London.”  This 
“ ingenious  fellow,”  the  annotator,  seeks  to 
identify  with  Peirescius  (Peiresc),  who  came 
here  in  the  French  Ambassador’s  suite,  and 
who  is  described  as  going  to  Holland,  and 
there  seeing  the  sailing  chariot  invented  by 
Simon  Stcvinus.  It  does  not  seem  to  strike 
the  writer  of  the  note  that  a boat  wffiich  would 
navigate  the  air,  and  pass  over  a high  steeple, 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  a chariot  pro- 
pelled along  roads  by  means  of  sails. 

Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,  wrho  died  1672, 
reviewed  in  his  “Daedalus”  the  various  methods 
of  air-navigation.  Setting  aside  the  flight  of 
spirits  or  angels,  he  reduces  these  to  three, 
viz. : flight  by  means  of  fowls  ; by  wings  fas- 
tened to  the  body  ; and  bj’  Hying  chariots. 
To  drive  a four-in-hand  of  eagles,  or  to  har- 
ness a hundred  doves  to  a post-chaise,  is  at 
least  a poetical  suggestion,  but  these  steeds 
would  require  careful  driving  and  good  break- 
ing. If  the  atmospheric  way  is  uuvexed  with 
turnpike  gates,  it  is  also  deficient  in  hedges, 
ditches,  and  other  definitions. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
picture  of  “ Persuasion  Better  than  Force,”  in 
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which  a restivo  donkey,  indifferent  to  tlm 
blows  of  a stick,  is  led  vigorously  onward  by  a 
bunch  of  gripe u food  fasteue  1 to  tho  end  of 
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the  KamO  cudgel,  an  t which  tin*  ri  lcr  unsiMMids 
six  inAai  bevon  1 the  a»Vs  nose  ; the  animal 
al  ways  purviiug  a horizon  of  cabbages  which 


Kill  k lOoS. 

always  llios  before  him.  Acting  exactly  in  the  Kai  Kaoos,  an  ancient  king  of  l’trsin,  in- 
tamo  way  oil  the  blindness  of  animal  appetites,  vented  a means  of  ascending  m the  air,  by 


M,  l»  oi.  r'  t M 'l  ; next  p *.  1» 

binding  four  eagles  to  the  corners  of  a frame  also  for  the  motive  power  of  the  carriage  : on 
which  supported  his  seat.  Four  javelin* rising  the  point  if  each  spear  was  transfixed  a piece 
from  the  corners,  upheld  a canopy,  and  served  of  flesh,  and  as  soon  as  tho  eagles  grew  very 
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ravenous,  the  king  took  liis  seat  in  his  eliariot, 
and  the  deluded  birds  flying  upwards  to  reach 
the  food  above  them,  carried  the  car  and  the 
king  high  into  the  air.  The  experiment  proved 
too  successful  ; for  the  tantalized  birds  still 
soaring  up  to  their  ravin,  carried  Kai  Kaoos 
high  and  far,  till  their  strength  being  quite 
exhausted,  king,  birds,  and  chariot  were  pre- 
cipitated from  the  sky  upon  a dreary  solitude 
in  China.  The  narrator  of  the  story  has 
omitted  to  say,  as  a sequel,  whether  the  king 
ate  the  eagles,  or  the  eagles  dined  off  the  king. 

The  application  of  wings  or  sails  to  the 
bod}',  with  a mechanism  to  which  the  limbs 
gave  motion,  has  had  many  advocates.  In 
Edward  the  Confessor’s  time  an  English  monk, 
provided  with  wings,  flew  from  a church  tower 
to  the  distance  of  a furlong  ; and  in  other 
countries  similar  feats  were  performed.  An 
Italian  exhibited  in  Scotland,  before  James 
IV.,  his  powers  of  flight.  His  wings  were 
composed  of  feathers  ; but  in  his  attempt  to 
fly  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke  his  thigh 
He  was  collated  to  the  Abbey  of  Tungland  in 
Galloway.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  a 
similar  accident  befell  Allard,  a rope-dancer, 
whilst  making  a similar  attempt  to  fly.  Bo- 
relli,  however,  showed  the  impracticability  of 
human  Hying,  in  his  work,  “De  Motu  Am 
malium,”  by  contrasting  the  prodigious  power 
of  the  pectoral  muscles  of  birds,  with  the  com- 
paratively small  foree  which  can  be  exerted 
by  those  of  man.  M.  Besnier  made,  not- 
withstanding, some  rather  successful  efforts  m 
this  direction  ; but  his  wings,  seen  in  the  cut 
in  the  previous  page,  did  not  servo  to  raise 
him  from  the  ground,  though  they  allowed 
him  to  fly  across  a river  of  considerable  width. 

Mr.  Wise,  an  American  writer  on  Aerosta- 
tion, names  Father  Lana,  a Jesuit,  as  the 
person  who  verified  by  accurate  experiments 
the  discoveries  made  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury concerning  atmospheric  pressure  ; and 
he,  probably  following  up  Torricelli’s  method 
of  obtaining  a vacuum,  proposed  an  aerostat 
consisting  of  a car  or  boat,  and  four  exhausted 
spheres  of  copper,  wdiieh  were  to  take  the 
place  of  Kai  Ivaoos's  hungry  eagles  ; and 
since  in  both  cases  nature  abhors  a vaeuuin, 
they  were,  in  rising  to  find  their  level  in  the 
atmosphere,  to  raise  the  whole  apparatus. 
The  plan  failed,  though  the  eoneeption  was 
ingenious.  A Portuguese  friar  followed  up 
the  idea  in  the  year  1709,  and  obtained  from 
his  king  a patent  oi  conception  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a machine  to  carry  passengers  through 
the  air  : certain  emoluments  and  places  ware 
to  be  granted  to  him,  and  any  one  transgress- 
ing the  king’s  order  was  to  be  punished  with 
death. 


The  experiments  or  the  dreams  of  the  Por- 
tuguese friar  are  leading  us  towards  the  era 
of  balloons.  When  once  the  analogy  was 
traced  between  the  elements  of  air  and  water, 
various  hints  would  be  given  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  latter  to  thoughtful  persons  as  to 
the  sustaining  powers  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
ball  of  cork  liberated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  containing  water  ascends  rapidly  to  the 
surface  ; and  the  essays  mentioned  above,  to 
give  exhausted  vessels  of  metal  a levity  greater 
than  the  air,  were  proceedings  running  parallel 
with  the  actions  observed  in  water  of  bodies 
of  less  specific  gravity  than  that  element. 
But  not  for  about  half  a century  after  Friar 
Gusman  did  men  begin  to  work  with  atmo- 
spheric air  artificially  heated,  or  with  gas  of 
low  specific  gravity.  It  is  true  that  in  1755 
Father  Galien  of  Avignon  wrote  upon  “L’Art 
de  Naviguer  dans  les  Airs  ; ” and  his  plans 
related  to  rarified  air  as  the  motive  power  ; 
but  then  he  proposed  the  impracticable  method 
of  “ first  catching  your  air,”  by  climbing  up 
high  mountains,  and  enclosing  the  light  ethe- 
rial  air  of  those  altitudes  in  canvas  bags,  and 
bringing  it  down  for  future  use  ! Dr.  Black 
made  his  suggestion  as  to  hydrogen  gas  in 
1707  ; and  in  1783  the  Montgolfiers  con- 
sti  ucted  their  first  balloon.  Mr.  Turnor  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Montgolfier  family, 
which  was  noticeable  some  four  centuries  before 
the  culminating  point  of  the  balloon  ascent. 
Montgolfier  had  previously  tried  to  raise  bal- 
loons with  heated  air  and  smoke  ; but  after 
the  researches  of  Watt  and  of  Cavendish  into 
the  composition  of  water,  it  was  determined,  at 
the  instigation  of  M.  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond,  to 
experimentalise  with  hydrogen.  “ A shout  of 
joy,”  says  Mr.  Turnor,  with  scientific  enthu- 
siasm, “rang  through  Europe  at  the  news  of 
the  success  of  this  great  experiment,  and 
reached  the  ears  of  the  aged  Euler  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva.”  It  appears  to  have  had 
a fatal  effect  on  the  laborious  octogenarian  ; 
for  turning  his  attention  to  the  subject,  he 
dictated  to  his  sons,  between  fits  of  vertigo, 
calculations  he  had  made  on  aerostatical  globes  ; 
and  life  and  calculations  stopped  at  the  same 
moment. 

To  raise  the  balloon  Montgolfier,  498  lbs.  of 
sulphuric  acid  were  poured  upon  1000  lbs.  of 
iron -filings  ; and  the  filling  the  balloon  occupied 
three  days  and  nights.  On  the  2Gth  of  August, 
1783,  the  machine  was  moved  to  the  Champ  de 
Mars  in  Paris,  with  a procession  of  torches  (ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  on  such  an  occasion),  and 
a cortege  of  horse  and  foot  guards.  In  the 
silence  and  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  the  very 
cab-drivers,  not  usually  known  as  a religious 
body,  stopped  their  carriages,  and  threw  them- 
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selves  on  their  knees,  humbly,  hut  in  hand, 
whilst  the  procession  was  panning. 

No  aeronaut  ventured  to  go  up  with  this 
balloon,  which  ascended  S 1 JM  feet  in  two 
minutes — a uiiuuto  observation,  when  wo  are 
told  that  the  sublime  body,  which  had  risen 
in  a pouring  ram,  then  entered  the  clouds. 
It  fell,  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  at  a vd- 
1 igo  fifteen  miles  distant  from  its  point  of 
departure. 

Tire  next  French  experiment  appears  to  ha  re 
been  made  by  Montgolfier  with  rariliod  air  ; 
a lire  being  made  under  the  balloon.  A sheep, 
a cock,  and  a duck  were  sent  up  in  a wicker 
cage  attached  to  the  balloon  ; ami  La  Fontaine 
missed  a good  fable  by  dying  half  a century 
before  the  ascent.  Ml  that  is  known  of  the 
three  companions,  is  that  on  reaching  the  earth 
the  sin  op  was  found  to  have  kicked  the  cock, 
and  was  then  feeding  ; but  what  conversation 
had  preceded  the  aggression,  the  “ ten  wit- 
nesses ” who  certify  to  it  do  not  inform  us. 

The  name  of  Pilatre  do  Itozier  must  bo 
mentioned  with  honour  as  tho  first  person  who 
made  a balloon  ascent.  It  was  in  17815,  when, 
in  a firebdloon  constructed  by  Montgolfier, 
lie,  first  alone,  and  afterwards  with  M.  dc 
Viilette,  rose  to  heights  increasing  till  they 
gained  :530  feet  of  elevation.  Tho  balloon, 
74  feet  in  height  and  -18  in  diameter,  was 
confined  to  the  earth  by  ropes,  and  was  sus- 
tained in  tho  air  by  M.  do  Itozier  throwing 
bundles  of  straw  on  the  fire  to  continue  the 
raritieation  of  tho  air  contained  in  it.  About 
a month  later  tho  bolder  experiment  was  un- 
dertaken of  ascending  in  an  unconfined  bal- 
loon, and  navigating  tho  skies.  The  weather 
proved  unfavourable  : rain  fell,  and  there  was 
too  much  wind.  Nevertheless,  the  bold  aero- 
naut, accompanied  by  tho  Marquis  d’Orlandes, 
and  after  an  adventurous  journey  of  upwards 
of  five  miles,  descended  in  safety  ; but  that 
safety  several  times  depended  on  Do  Rozier’s 
boldness  in  throwing  fresh  trusses  of  straw  on 
the  tiro  which  burned  in  the  car  or  gallery 
below  the  machine  which  also  contained  tho 
voyagers. 

i ho  first  experiment  in  England  dates  in 
the  same  year  and  month.  Count  Zambec- 
cari  constructed  a balloon  of  oil-silk  ten  feet 
in  dimieter,  filled  it  with  hydrogen,  and  let  it 
rise.  l'he  next  year  the  enthusiastic  Lunardi 
ascended,  after  innumerable  difficulties  ami 
delays,  from  Mooriields.  Hydrogen  had  now 
superseded  heated  air  as  tho  motive  power, 
and  in  178a,  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  succeeded 
in  crossing  in  a balloon  from  Dover  to  Paris. 
Emboldened  by  theso  successes,  new  attempts 
were  made  in  Franco  and  in  England,  and 
now  tho  number  oi  fatal  accidents  attending 
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them  boro  a larger  prop.,rti<  n to  the  experi- 
ments instituted,  the  *nUjrpri*ing  l)e  Itozier, 
with  M.  Romaiiio,  being  tho  first  who  lost 
their  lives  in  pursuing  this  branch  of  science. 
In  June,  178.'),  dining  an  attempt  to  emulate 
151. inchard  in  crossing  the.  Channel,  the  bal- 
loon took  fir#  half-an  hour  after  the  ascent 
was  commenced,  and  tho  two  voyager*  were 
precipitated  to  tho  earth,  together  with  the 
fragments  of  tho  machine.  Among  tho  first 
1 idles  who  ventured  into  tho  a.r,  we  rea  l with 
interest  the  u ones  of  La  Marqnisu  and  Lx 
Gumi 'tense  do  Mont  dembert  ; but  the  balloon 
in  which  they  ascended  was  confined  by  ropes 
to  tho  earth.  M.  Charles  invented  the  valve 
for  allowing  the  escape  of  gas,  ami  otln  r m- 
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genious  additions,  ami  g is  biil!oofis  were  for  a 
time  named,  after  him,  Charlierus. 

Contenipoiaiieously  with  these  European 
efforts  to  navigate  tho  air,  experiments  were 
being  made  in  the  l nitod  States.  Ritton- 
hou.se  and  Hopkins,  in  Philadelphia,  con- 
st! noted  a machine  in  width  forty-seven  small 
hydrogen  balloons  were  attached  to  a car  or 
cage.  V carpenter  named  Wilcox  was  c »ti- 
rageotis  enough  to  ascend  in  this  machine,  and 
after  having  been  nearly  drowned  in  the 
Sehuykili  river,  he  cut  some  of  tho  balloons, 
and  descended  so  rapidly  that  his  wrist  was 
dislocated. 

Ralloous  were  first  used  for  strategic  pur- 
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poses  in  1 794,  when  the  French  reconnoitred  death,  or  to  gain  the  immortal  honour  of 

the  enemy’s  position  at  the  Cattle  of  Fleurus  holding  a cord,  whilst  the  etherial  navigators, 

by  this  means.  who  had  paid  ten  pounds  a-piece  for  their  seats 

In  more  modern  times  the  death  of  Madame  in  the  car,  stepped  out  smiling,  and  said  their 

Blanchard  in  1819  was  the  most  striking  ride  had  been  very  enjoyable,  and  asked  for  a 

event  ; the  balloon,  which  was  surrounded  by  sip  of  brandy.  Additions  to  excitement  became 

fireworks,  took  fire.  The  longest  aerial  voyage  wanting.  Fireworks  were  displayed  from  the 

on  record  is  probably  that  accomplished  by  car  at  night  ascents,  and  there  were  equestrian 

Mr.  Wise,  in  America.  He  ascended  from  risings.  Mr.  Green  went  np  on  “A  Steed,”  as 

St.  Louis,  and  after  travelling  1150  miles,  de-  tho  broadsides  called  it,  but  which  was,  in  fact, 


scended  in  Jefferson  county,  New  York. 

The  first  eclat  of  a new  scientific  invention 
being  over, 

treme^  curi-  | ^ 

■ 1 O y m C n t Ascent  from  Wind 

was  always 


Ascent  from  Winchester  Barracks,  18(55. 


a very  small  and  very  depressed  pony.  At 
Creuionie,  Madame  Poitevin  rose  as  Europa, 

in  pink  flesh-: 
j 7 ~ ings,onabull. 

fe  ' were  lifted 

ster  .Barracks,  18(55.  enhanced  by 

the  gravita- 


danger.  It  now  entered  the  stage  of  amusement, 
sensation,  and  profit.  It  was  the  accompani- 
ment of  Freemasons’ festivals ; the  crowning  gem 
of  Vauxhall  Gardens  in  their  spasmodic  deca- 
dence. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  did  their  Dai  by 
and  Joan  ascents  ; the  venerable  aeronaut 
Green  wont  np  for  the  two  hundredth  and 
? omethingth  time  ; and  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don were  often  awakened  at  five  or  six  o’clock 
of  an  afternoon  by  the  well-known  cry,  “A 
Bloon  ! A Bloon  ! ! ” and  the  sight  of  boys 
and  maidens  rushing  away  to  be  in  at  the 


attended  with  a charming  amount  of  personal  ! tion  of  the  earth  acting  on  the  iron  of  their 


shoes,  the  magistrates  rose  en  masse — we  are 
speaking  metaphorically — and  put  a final  stop 
to  that  business. 

Tt  is  in  the  last  quarter  of  a century  that  bal- 
loon ascents  have  become  common.  Previously 
to  1S45,  we  understand  from  Mr.  Turnor  that 
the  number  of  personal  ascents  did  not  exceed 
fifty.  We  leave  the  subject  of  aeronautics  for 
the  present  as  having  entered  into  its  “ debased 
period  when  we  again  revert  to  it  we  shall  see 
the  chrysalis  give  signs  of  a new  and  more 
useful  existence.  Manley  H oleins. 


THE  COMBAT  A L’OUTRANCE. 


He  slandered  Mabel,  then  I smote 
The  knave  upon  his  loathsome  face. 

I was  her  husband  ; how  they  sneerttl 
To  see  me  champion  her  disgrace  ! 

I bore  her  clinging  to  my  breast, 

The  cowards  all  around  her  pressed. 

lie  came  a golden  type  of  Mats, 

A mummer's  king  haired  up  in  mail 
Studded  with  silver  livet-stars, 

His  banner  tapping  like  a sail. 

His  housings  were  all  striped  and  spangled, 
With  broidered  [ earls  and  rubies  tangled. 


His  burgonet  was  beaten  off, 

This  axe  soon  swept  away  his  crest  ; 

My  mace  struck  twice,  a ghastly  stab 
Two  inches  wide  gaped  in  his  breast  ; 
And,  from  liis  vizor  beaten  in, 

Blood  smeared  his  cold  and  sallow  skin. 

And  that  was  how  I left  the  beast 
Who  spat  upon  my  Mabel’s  fame  ; 

I tore  his  flag  in  two,  and  trod 

Upon  the  shield  that  bore  his  name. 

Then  spurning  praise,  and  gilt,  and  feast, 

I mounted  for  the  blessed  East.  W.  T. 
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A STORV  Ob'  WATKllI.KKJli  MIL! 


(Tv  Etdiir  Chaiteio.) 


“Mr.  Talbot,”  s;ii  i the  captain  gloomily, 
“in  nil  services  tlurd  are  regular  hours  ap- 
pointed for  the  m<  Hero  have  I and  my 
nn  ssmate  born  sitting  no  ond  of  time  rubbing 
our  bauds,  with  empty  inside  and  iho  victirah 


ni  ii’TEi;  VI. 

While  Cradoek  was  d?es*.in„'jj  Til’  ; ran 
downstairs.  lie  found  the  captain  and  Iliroli- 
buttom  sitting  at  tho  table,  waiting  ; they  wi re 
iu  a bad  state  of  mind. 
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staring  us  in  the  faco.  I sent  the  hostler  to 
you  half  an  hour  ago.” 

“I  beg  a thousand  pardons,”  replied  the 
offender,  “ but  business  of  great  importance, — • 
in  short,  Captain  Salter,  particular  service  has 
detained  mo,  and  that  you  know  permits  no 
delay.  I shall  hope,  gentlemen,  presently  to 
lay  before  you  my  information,  and  ask  for 
advice.  ” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  the  captain  hastily  ; “ a 
meeting  of  officers,  very  proper  ; but,  school- 
master, for  God’s  sake  pour  out  the  coffee,  and 
hand  over  the  victuals.  What  now  ? ” he 
roared,  as  Talbot,  seizing  half  a loaf  and  other 
things,  hastily  bore  them  off  without  a word. 
“ Gad  1 ” cried  the  captain,  “this  is  a smart 
officer  ; there’s  something  in  the  wiud.  Birch- 
bottom,  no  more  waiting  ; hand  a couple  of 
eggs,  and  then  help  yourself  at  once,  or  by 
Jove  he’ll  make  clear  decks  of  it.”  Talbot 
hurried  back  with  the  spoil  to  Cradock. 

“ Are  you  ready,  man  ? ” 

| “Yes,  sir.” 

“ Then  get  out,  and  drop  from  the  window, 
it  is  low  enough.  Slip  through  the  garden, 
and  make  for  the  wood,  there  lie  closely  hid 
near  the  old  oak  ; you  remember  it  ? — our 
play  place  when  you  were  a better  fellow  than 
you  are  now.  I will  follow  you  there : be 
quick,  or  we  shall  have  Challoner’s  people 
upon  us.  You  see,  my  man,  that  I am  trust- 
ing you,  and  I will  try  and  do  what  I can  for 
you  if  all  goes  right.  Take  this  with  you  for 
your  breakfast,  and  keep  snug  under  cover  till 
I come.”  Cradock  stole  away,  and  Talbot,  re- 
turning to  his  party,  met  Mr.  Carlyon  in  the 
passage.  “ The  very  person  of  all  others  I 
most  wished  to  see,”  he  said,  shaking  him  by 
the  hand ; “pray  come  into  this  private  room.” 
Mr.  Carlyon  followed  Talbot,  wondering  at  the 
familiarity  of,  the  stranger.  He  did  not  re- 
member the  ova i with  whose  boyhood  he  had 
been  long  and  intimately  connected.  Mr. 
Carlyon  was  the  rector  of  Waterleigh,  a non- 
complaining  clergyman-of-all-work,  at  wages 
of  150?.  a.  year.  He  was  a widower.  The 
loss  of  his  young-  wife  a year  or  two  after 
marriage  had  marked  its  history  of  sorrow  in 
his  thoughtful  face  -;  sharp  lines  and  wrinkles 
were  there  ; it  was  well  for  him  that  he  had 
a daughter,  .otherwise  so  loving  and  true  a 
heart  might  have  given  way.  Talbot  saw  the 
same  spare  form , pale  face,  and  brown  eyes  ; 
his  head  was  silveied,  but,  with  that  exception, 
he  was  the  same  as  he  had  left  him.  twelve 
years  before.  . 

“1  see,  Mr.  Carlyon,  that  you  do  not  recollect 
me ; twelve  years  have  changed  your  thought- 
less pupil,  Henry  Haviland,  into  a grave  old 
soldier.”  ..  . ..... ...... 


“Is  it  possible  ! ” exclaimed  the  other. 

“ Ah  ! I see  it  now } I wonder  I did  not 
sooner  : but  such  an  alteration  ! Welcome, 
my  dear  Haviland,  most  heartily  welcome ; but 
if  time  has  changed  you,  it  has  not  changed 
your  name  I hope  ; I read  it  Talbot  in  your  . 
note.” 

“I  dare  say  you  wondered  who  I was,”  he 
replied  ; ‘ ‘ but  you  must  know  that  I am  here 
as  a detective,  and  find  it  needful  to  remain  for 
a time  incog.  I will  explain  all  to  you  • it  is 
a long  story,  and  I will  make  it  as  short  as  1 
can.  But  first  tell  me  how  is  my  little  play- 
mate Blanche  ? Though  I have  grown  into  a 
rough  soldier,  and  have  gone  through  many  a 
trying  day  since  we  met,  I have  never  for- 
gotten her  sweet  face.” 

“ All  is  well  with  us,  Haviland,  thank  God. 
By-and-by  you  shall  see  your  little  playfellow. 

But  do  let  me  know  ; I trust  nothing  serious 
has  occurred.  Why  are  you  here  in  another 
name,  and  what  has  happened  ? You  say  you 
want  help,  how  can  I serve  you  ? ” 

“I  shall  have  to  ask  your  friendly  counsel 
and  support,”  said  Haviland,  for  we  must  now  i 
call  him  by  his  right  name.  ‘ ‘ I really  am  in 
trouble  about  a thing  that  happened  long  ago, 

I mean  my  poor  uncle  Greenshield’s  death.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Carlyon,  “an  awfully  sudden 
removal  ; it  must  have  much  shocked  you  at 
the  time.  You  were  very  fond  of  your  poor 
uncle,  and  he  of  you  ; he  always  spoke  most 
tenderly  of  you.  And  now,  my  dear  Haviland, 
as  a mutual  friend,  let  me  say, — for  I am  aware 
that  your  uncle  died  without  a will,  and  that  i 
his  property  passed  into  other  hands, — that  if 
there  is  any  present  need,  I shall  be  so  glad 
to ” 

“Thank  you  heartily,  most  heartily,”  Havi- 
land replied,  interrupting  him  ; “ I understand  | 
your  kind  thought,  it  is  just  like  you,  but  you  j 
mistake  me  ; it  is  not  about  money  that  I am  t 
in  trouble.  You  must  know  that  1 am  a 
major  on  full  pay,  and  that  I want  for  nothing 
but  your  kind  counsel : it  is  a far  more  serious 
matter  that  now  disturbs  me  ; certainly  I was 
not  bom  with  a silver  spoon  in  my  mouth  : my 
father,  an  officer  like  myself,  lost  his  life  in 
action  when  I was  a mere  child,  and  left  nothing 
behind  him.  Greenshield,  who  had  received 
great  favours  from  him,  adopted  me,  brought 
me  up,  and  gave  me  my  commission  ; but  all 
this  you  know.  I loved  my  uncle  dearly  ; he 
was  a second  father  to  me  as  long  as  he 
lived.” 

“ He  owed  everything  to  your  father  ; your 
uncle  told  me  all  about  it  ; and  I certainly  un- 
derstood from  him,  that  as  his  adopted  nephew 
you  were  to  have  been  amply  provided  for  at 
his  death.  Greenshield’s  property  was  con- 
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sidorable,  not  only  from  tho  profits  of  the  two 
largest  mills  in  tho  county,  family  ponsussioufi 
through  many  generations,  hut  from  other 
sources  also,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
that  all  would  in  tho  end  ho  yours.” 

‘*  l thought  so  too,  Mi.  Owl  you,  when  1 
joined  my  regiment  ; then  came  foreign  ser- 
vice, the  Crimean  campaign,  in  the  middle  of 
which  1 had  a letter  from  Challoner,  to  say 
that  my  uncle  was  accidentally  drowned,  and, 
as  there  was  no  will,  he  had  as  heir-at-law 
succeeded  to  the  property.  This  was  a great 
distress  to  me,  hut  1 had  little  tune  for  grief, 
— death  was  everywhere,  the  duty  stern  and  in- 
cessant. Next  dime  India,  and  its  trials  and 
anxieties ” 

“ 1 must  interrupt  you,  my  dear  Havilaml, 
hut  you  do  uot  speak  of  having  heard  from 
me  ; 1 wrote  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your 
uncle’s  death  at  the  time,  and  other  letters 
since,  advising  you  to  return  to  England  if 
possible,  to  inquire  closely  iuto  the  circum- 
stances.” 

“ I never  had  a Hue  from  you,”  said  ILivi- 
lnud  ; “ L suspect  that  my  letters  were 

intercepted,  and  I should  have  been  in  ludia 
at  this  moment  had  I not  accidentally  fallen 
in  with  a fellow  from  your  neighbourhood,  a 
soldier  in  tho  00th.  It  was  from  what  ho  said 
of  strange  reports  about  my  uncle’s  death  that 
I determined  at  once  to  apply  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 1 arrived  hero  only  last  evening,  and 
in  the  few  hours  that  have  since  elapsed,  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances 
has  led  me  to  a most  painful  conclusion.  Does 
it  not  strike  you,  Mr.  Carlyon,  as  somethin  r 
very  strange  indeed  that  my  uncle  should  have 
made  no  will  after  what  he  told  mo  ? ” 

" 1 thought  so  at  the  time,  Huviland,  and  it 
was  strange  ; but  people  act  very  oddly  about 
their  wills.  Honest  in  intention,  but  infirm 
in  purpose,  they  put  off  from  day  to  day,  not 
only  their  temporal  affairs,  but  also  their  eternal 
interests,  all  the  while  forgetting  that  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.” 

“ Very  true,  you  are  right.  But  to  return 
to  tho  question,  Mr.  Carlyon,  has  tho  suspi- 
cion crossed  your  mind  of  anything  wrong  / - 

“ God  forgive  my  evil  thought,”  he  replied, 
“ such  a thing  clid  cross  my  nnud.” 

“ A mysterious  death  no  doubt,”  Havilaml 
observed  ; “ may  there  not  have  been  foul 

play?  Ro member  the  stake.” 

“Oh!  no,  no,  not  in  that  shape  did  it  enter 
my  mind,  1 thought  only  of  a suppressed  will. 
It  is  a horrible  suggestion,  most  horrible,  and 
should  not  be  made  without  tho  surest 
warrant.” 

“But  I have  tho  surest  warrant,”  exclaimed 
Havilaml,  starling  up,  “the  surest  warrant 
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iu  the  world,  the  confession  of  the  murderer's 
accomplice  made  to  me  half  an  hour  ago.” 

m What,  murdered  I”  cried  Carlyon. 

“ Yes,  sir,  murdered  for  the  inheritance, 
and  Challoner  the  murderer.  Li-ten,”  said 
Havilaml,  after  a short  pause,  to  allow  his 
auditor  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  iho  com- 
munication, “listen!”  and  Ire  detailed  to  him 
tho  principal  points  of  Cradock's  confession. 

“Dreadful  indeed — most  horrible!”  ex- 
claimed Carlyon.  “ But  are  we  sure  ? are 
we  right  in  thus  hastily  accepting  this  man’s 
confession  ? Maybe  not  bo  an  untrustworthy 
or  malignant  witness  / ” 

“ I believe  him,”  Havilan  l replied,  “though, 
had  I uot  been  instrumental  iu  saving  las  life 
last  night,  I suspect  I should  have  got  nothing 
from  him  ; the  natural  weakness  of  his  cha- 
racter and  his  fear  of  Clml loner  wonl  i have 
kept  him  silent.  My  arrival  hero  at  the  mo- 
ment I diil  seems  like  a direct  interpo-itiou  of 
Providence.” 

“ It  does,”  sai  l the  other  earnestly  ; “ and 
yet  it  is  terrible  to  think  that  this  Challoner, 
a man  of  seeming  integrity,  of  apparent 
sincerity  in  religious  duty,  munificent  to  the 
ohureh,  the  repairs  now  going  on  ire  at  his 
expense  (‘  Conscience-money,’  muttered  Ha\i- 
lund), — should  have  been  thus  permitted  fur 
years  to  wallow  unscathed  in  his  iniquity  ; but 
the  decrees  of  Providence  are  not  thus  to  bo 
questioned.  Lead  us,  O Lord,  that  our  feet 
slip  uot ; without  Thee  who  shall  w alk  upright  f 
Oil,  my  dear  Havilaml,  this  man's  sin  will 
prove  a great  scandal  to  the  par.sli  ; do  you 
feel  assured  that  it  is  as  you  sav  ? ” 

“Yes,”  sail  Haul, and,  “and  my  duty  is 
clearly  before  me.  ” 

“ Why,”  continued  Carlyon,  “ this  man  is 
a magistrate,  and,  though  undoubtedly  of  im- 
perfect early  education,  is  regar  led  with  con- 
sideration in  the  neighbourhood  ; he  actually 
ma  lo  proposals  to  my  daughter." 

“ What,”  cried  Havdand,  “ to  Blanche 
Carlyon  ? ” 

“ She  did  not  accept  him,"  sai  i the  other 
hastily;  “she  always  disliked  the  man,  and 
never  gave  him  the  slightest  encoiiraireinent. 
But  wh  it  will  you  do  ? what  steps  will  you 
take,  my  dear  young  friend,  iu  a juncture  so 
appalling  ? ” 

Havilaml,  flushed  and  angry  at  the  insult 
offered  to  his  dear  little  Blanche,  curtly  re- 
plied : — 

‘ 4 The  provost-marshal  and  a halter.  But 
we  must  proceed  with  caution;  the  culprit  is 
already  alarmed,  and  bus  issued  a warrant  for 
Cradoek,  hoping  thus  to  have  him  in  his  own 
hands,  when  he  would  take  tho  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  him  speedily  in  one  v iy  <>r  other; 
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and,  as  there  is  no  deposition  or  other  evi- 
dence, the  game  Would  be  all  his  own.  For 
the  present  I have  defeated  this  move  ; Cra- 
dock  is  in  hiding  until  dusk,  then  I purpose  to 
take  him  with  me  to  the  mill  to  search  for  the 
paper  which  he  says  he  has  secreted  there.  If 
I succeed  in  recovering  this  paper,  I shall  be 
master  of  the  whole  position  : meanwhile  the 
utmost  caution  : please  do  not  whisper  one  word 
to  any  living  creature.  Challoner,  a bold,  des- 
perate fellow,  driven  to  bay,  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  commit  any  violence  if  he  had  the  op- 
portunity ; I shall  therefore  keep  Cradock  out 
of  the  way,  until  I can  safely  produce  him  and 
denounce  the  murderer,  and  then  my  uncle’s 
shameful  death  shall  assuredly  be  avenged.” 

“ Vengeance  is  the  Lord’s,”  said  Carlyon 
solemnly. 

“ Quite  true,”  Haviland  rejoined,  “ and  in 
this  case  it  shall  be  man’s  also,  if  a scoundrel 
has  his  deserts.” 

After  further  consideration,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  Haviland,  when  he  had  visited  the 
mill,  should  return  to  the  parsonage,  and  that 
he  and  Carlyon  should  then  settle  what  nest 
was  to  be  done. 

With  this  understanding  they  separated. 
Haviland  rejoined  the  Captain  and  Birch- 
bottom,  who  had  finished  breakfast,  and  were 
engrossed  in  their  pipes.  The  latter,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  with  his  feet  upon  the  win- 
dow-sill, realized  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a whole 
holiday,  as  he  lazily  listened  to  the  distant  voices 
of  his  scholars  at  play  upon  the  village  green. 
The  Captain  regarded  Haviland  earnestly  and 
in  silence,  emitting  the  while  convulsive  puffs 
of  tobacco  smoke  in  rapid  succession,  a pheno- 
menon which  indicated  a disturbed  state  of 
mind.  At  last  he  spoke. 

“ That  was  a saucy  business  this  morning  ; 
the  snob  Challoner  must  be  pulled  up,  you 
understand — eh  ? Hang  me,  sir,  I’m  your 
man.”  Relieved  by  this  terse  expression  of 
feeling,  he  immediately  resumed  his  usual 
serene  aspect,  and  went  on  sedately  with  his 
pipe.  Haviland  nodded  to  him  significantly, 
exchanged  a few  words  with  the  schoolmaster 
upon  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  finished  his 
hasty  breakfast,  and  set  out  for  the  wood. 

The  sun  was  shining  with  white  tempered 
rays  in  a misty  blue  sky.  It  was  a perfect 
calm.  The  trees  stood  motionless,  but  their 
storm-torn  leafless  branches  told  how  roughly 
the  October  winds  had  dealt  with  them.  The 
narrow  grassy  path,  sodden  with  the  night’s 
rain  and  strewn  with  broken  bonghs,  was 
scarcely  passable.  Haviland  remembered  the 
locality  well.  As  he  entered  the  damp  cool 
wood  the  low  light  and  freshness  of  the  place 
fell  gratefully  upon  him  after  liis  long  stay  in 


India  under  a tropical  sun,  and  he  felt  that  it 
was  no  longer  in  dreams  that  he  revisited  his 
fatherland.  Ho  recognised  in  the  glistening 
white  trunks  of  the  ash  and  beech,  in  the 
dark  green  holly,  red  with  early  berries,  the 
familiar  friends  of  his  childhood.  In  former 
days  he  had  wandered  in  the  wood  with  Cradock, 
who,  considered  by  Greenshield  as  entirely 
trustworthy,  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying 
his  little  nephew  on  his  rambles.  Now  he  was 
about  to  meet  the  same  man  in  the  same  place, 
but  in  how  different  a spirit ! These  thoughts 
were  in  Haviland’s  mind  as  he  stood  before  the 
appointed  oak.  Cradock,  who  had  concealed 
himself  in  an  adjoining  thicket,  made  his 
appearance. 

“ Oh  ! Master  Harry,”  he  said,  “it  is  a 
long  time  since  you  and  I were  here.  Oh  ! 
how  I do  wish  it  was  as  it  used  to  be  when 
you  were  little,  aud  I was  always  about  with 
you ; then,  so  long  as  I took  care  of  you, 
there  was  nothing  on  my  mind,  now  1 am 
afeerd  to  see  you,  sir.” 

“It  is  through  your  own  wicked  conduct, 
Cradock,  that  this  misery  has  come  upon  you ; 
however,  in  unburthening  your  conscience  you 
have  at  last  done  what  is  right,  and  your  mind 
will  be  easier.” 

“ It  is  so  already,  Master  Harry  ; I do  feel 
more  of  a man  since  I told  all ; my  thoughts 
don’t  terrify  me  so  much  as  they  did  before, 
I think,  if  my  life  is  spared,  I may  be  able  to 
do  some  good  to  mako  amends,  and  perhaps 
have  your  forgiveness.” 

“I  can’t  say  how  that  may  be;  it  may 
partly  depend  upon  your  own  future  conduct,” 
said  Haviland.  “But  now  attend  to  me.  You 
are  to  stay  here  in  close  hiding  until  sunset ; 
when  the  sun  is  fairly  down,  break  cover  vely 
cautiously,  and  creep  from  bush  to  bush  to 
the  withy-bed  by  the  dam ; lie  close  there  until 
I whistle,  then  you  shall  go  with  me  to  the 
mill  to  show'  me  where  the  deed  was  done,  and 
search  for  the  paper.”  Cradock  shrank  at 
this  announcement. 

“ I don’t  much  like  the  loft  after  dark,”  he 
said;  “’tis  an  ugly  place,  nobody  has  been  in- 
side it  for  many  a day.” 

“ It  can’t  be  helped,  come  you  must, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not  ; you  will  be  safe 
enough  in  the  mill,  I shall  be  with  you ; but  I 
em't  answrer  for  it  if  Challoner  should  spy  you 
on  your  way  there,  and  I advise  you  for  your 
own  sake  to  keep  a sharp  look  out  as  you  go 
down  to  the  willow-bed.” 

“ I’ll  t;ike  care,”  said  Cradock  ; “ I am  an 
old  fisherman,  but  I have  done  a little  business 
ashore  on  the  sly  now  and  then,  and  I know 
every  bit  of  cover  on  the  road.”  He  crept 
into  his  place  of  concealment  again,  aud  Hnvi- 
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land,  quitting  the  wood,  returned  to  the  Beetle. 
As  he  entered  the  inn  he  was  met  hy  the 
landlord  at  the  door. 

“ Oh,  sir,”  he  exclaimed,  “ 1 am  glad  you 
aro  come.  Here  is  Squire  Challonor,  with  his 
men,  kicking  up  a precious  rumpus.  Ilo  says 
you  have  bullied  the  constable,  and  prevented 
him  from  capturing  Cradock,  and  ho  threatens 
to  take  us  all  up  instead.  This  way,  sir.  Ho 
is  in  the  parlour.” 

Haviland  followed  the  landlord  into  the 
house.  “This  is  unlucky,”  he  thought  ; “ l 
did  not  want  to  meet  the  fellow  just  yet,  I 
am  not  quite  ready  for  him  ; if  ho  discovers 
who  1 am  it  will  ho  awkward.”  When  he 
entered  the  room  Challonor  confronted  him  in 
an  offensive  manner.  There  was  something 
peculiarly  unpleasant  in  this  man’s  general 
aspect,  though  hard  to  define.  “Light  hair, 
close  shaven  whiskers,  dark  eyebrows,  blue 
eyes,  a slight  cast  in  one,  waxy  pinkish  com- 
plexion, strongly  built,  nearly  six  feet  high, 
age  forty  years  would  have  been  bis  descrip- 
tion in  the  Hue  and  Cry.  “ Xo  doubt  the  same 
uncomfortable-looking  fellow  as  of  old,  but 
attempting  the  gentleman,”  thought  Haviland. 
“Will  lie  know  me,  1 wonder  ? Xo,  he  does 
not  recollect  me.” 

Challoner,  who  previously  to  Haviland’s  ap- 
pearance, bad  assumed  the  high  horse,  now 
drew  in  a littlo. 

“ Is  this  the  party  you  spoke  of,  Mr.  Land- 
lord, who  assaulted  the  constable  to-day  on 
your  premises?”  lie  said,  as  if  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  responsibility  of  giving  the  in- 
formation lay  with  the  innocent  Stockfish. 

“ That  is  the  gentleman,”  he  replied,  “who 
is  staying  in  my  house,  sir.” 

“ I shall  be  glad  to  make  this  as  short  as 
possible,”  said  Haviland.  “ I hear  you  wish  to 
see  me  ; will  you  bo  good  enough  to  say  what 
you  want  ? Is  anything  the  matter,  sir  ? ” 

“ Anything  the  matter  ! ” exclaimed  Chal- 
loner, “a  great  deal  is  the  matter.  I have 
been  informed,  sir,  that  you,  assisted  by  the 
hostler  there,  this  morning  forcibly  prevented 
the  apprehension  of  a man  charged  with  poach- 
ing, the  constable)  being  duly  provided  with  a 
warrant,  signed  by  a magistrate  for  the  pur- 
pose. Unless  yon  can  give  me  a satisfactory 
explanation  of  your  conduct,  I shall  have  to 
detain  you  on  the  charge  of  an  attempt  to 
rescue  a prisoner  from  the  hands  of  justice.” 

“ Really,  sir,”  Haviland  replied,  “ 1 do  not 
admit  the  right  yon  assume  to  inquire  into  my 
doings,  and  1 decline  any  explanation  ; as  for 
your  threat  of  detention,  I take  it  for  what  it 
is  worth.” 

“ Are  you  aware,  sir,”  said  the  other, 
“that  you  are  speaking  to  a justice  of  the 
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peace?  I am  the  magistrate  whoso  Warrant 
and  signature  you  thought  fit  to  treat  with 
contempt  .” 

“ Well,  sir,  whoever  you  are,”  Haviland  re- 
plied sharply,  “ you  have  my  answer  ; at  the 
right  time  I shall  be  ready  to  explain  my  con- 
duct.” Then  turning  to  the  schoolmaster,  who 
with  the  Captain  had  just  entered  the  room, 
“ 1 believe,  Mr.  Birchbottoin,  you  can  state 
to  this  gentleman  that  I had  sufficient  reason 
for  what  1 did  in  tho  case*  of  the  man  Cradock 
this  morning,  and  that  my  object  was  not  to 
obstruct  tho  course  of  justice.” 

Challoner’s  countenance  changes!,  in  spite  of 
his  effort  to  appear  unconcerned. 

“ Do  you  insinuate,”  he  said,  but  ill  a leas 
assured  tone,  “that  justice  Ls  not  fully  admi- 
nistered at  my  hands  ?” 

“ l make  no  insinuations,  sir,”  replied  the 
other;  “you  heard  what  I said-,  and  you  may 
take  it  in  any  way  you  please.” 

Challoner  was  perplexed  and  alarmed  ; he 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it ; he  felt 
there  was  a gamo  playing  against  him,  but  he 
could  not  see  the  moves.  He  had  no  imme- 
diate suspicion  of  Haviland  as  a principal,  but 
thought  it  probable  that  he  was  employed  by 
some  person  unseen  as  an  agent  in  an  inquiry 
hostile  to  himself.  He  had  heard  of  the  boat 
expedition  of  the  previous  night,  and  that  Cra- 
dock had  been  detained  at  the  inn  all  night. 

This  w;is  quite  enough  to  rouse  his  alarm, 
and  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  no  way  re- 
assured him.  Cradock  was  Challoner’s  per- 
petual curse  ; if  he  lost  sight  of  hi®,  or  if  a 
stranger  talked  to  him  alone,  he  w;is  tor- 
mented with  sickening  apprehension.  He 
knew  right  well  that  his  status,  property,  my, 
life  itself,  were  in  that  one  man's  power  ; and 
he  had  gloomily  contemplated  more  than  once 
his  removal  by  death,  if  opportunity  offered. 
Though  now  full  of  anxiety,  and  panting  to 
secure  Cradock  to  himself,  ho  felt  the  necessity 
of  caution,  and  thought  to  try  another  tack. 

“ Sir,’’  he  said,  “ as  a magistrate,  I am  at 
all  times  ready  to  attend  to  charges  brought 
before  mb.  Possibly,  in  this  case  of  a noto- 
rious poacher  and  ill-doer,  you  may  have  some 
spt  ci  il  reason  for  this  reserve,  or  a prior 
charge  to  make  against  the  man  ; if  you  will 
accompany  me  into  another  room,  1 shall  be 
glad  to  speak  with  you  in  private,  then  I dare 
say  wo  shall  understand  each  other  better,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  ends  of  justice,  the  object 
now  in  view,  and”  (speaking  in  a lower  tone 
and  confidentially  j “if  I can  be  of  service,  I 
shall  Ik*  glad  to  assist  you.” 

“ I must  decline  this  proposition  also,” 
said  Haviland  coldly  ; “ have  you  anything 
more  to  say,  sir  ? ” 
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Challouer  was'  check-matod.  “ The  man/’ 
he  thought,  “ has  surely  something  in  his 
head  about  me  ; is  it  possible  that  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  boy  in  any  way  1 It  shan’t 
appear,  however,  that  I am  to  bo  cowed  by 
him.  Cradock  must  bo  secured,  or  all  is  lost. 
Whoever  you  arc,  sir,”  he  said  authoritatively, 
“this  is  a most  unsatisfactory  business.  First 
an  attempted  rescue,  then  a courteous  proposal 
to  confer  privately  with  the  magistrate  con- 
temptuously refused.  These  circumstances, 
added  to  the  fact  that  you,  sir,  a stranger, 
are  found  here  wandering  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, associating  with  poachers  and  vaga- 
bonds, render  you  a lit  subject  for  magis- 
terial inquiry.  Pray  who  are  you,  sir  ? ” 

“ ’Pon  my  word,  sir,  I hardly  know  who  I 
am  ; you  will  find  out  by-and-by,  no  doubt.” 

“ This  is  evasion,  sir  ; who  are  you  ? Does 
any  one  here  know  him  ? ” 

“ I know  him,”  said  the  Captain,  “and  if  I 
had  been  he,  I would  have  pulled  your  nose 
long  ago,  my  boy  ; how  dare  you  bully  a gen- 
tleman staying  in  this  house  ? ” 

“ Pooh,  Captain,”  replied  the  other,  “ keep 
your  big  words  till  they  are  wanted  ; we  all 
know  you.”  Then  turning  to  JIaviland.  “As 
for  you,  sir,  I have  good  reason  to  believe 
from  your  present  conduct  and  other  circum- 
stances that  you  are  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  person  wo  are  in  search  of,  who 
I have  no  doubt  will  be  speedily  appre- 
hended, when  I may  learn  your  proper  cha- 
racter, and  have  to  summon  you  before  me. 
Now,  my  men,  away,  lose  no  more  time, 
search  the  premises,  and  secure  your  prisoner, 
who  I am  well  assured  is  concealed  somewhere 
in  this  public-house  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood and  Challoner  abruptly  left  the 
room. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  landlord  raised 
his  voice  and  his  hands. 

“ Troubles  never  come  alone.  Truly  this 
is  an  afflicted  house.  Cellars  half  full  of  water, 
officers  of  justice  ransacking  the  premises,  and, 
worst  of  all,  an  ill  name  given  to  a noble  hos- 
telry. This  inn  and  tavern  that  has  stood  un- 
tarnished for  two  hundred  years,  he  called  it 
a public-house.” 

“Do  hold  your  whining  tongue,  Stockfish,” 
said  his  wife,  “ get  down-stairs,  and  bale  out 
the  cellar  like  a man  : by-and-by,  when  these 
justice  matters  come  off,  we  shall  have  a pretty 
burst  of  business  and  no  beer.  A thirsty 
trade  is  the  law,  what  with  informers,  attorneys, 
and  other  cattle  of  the  kind  ; and  when  it 
comes  to  the  hanging,  then  everybody  drinks, 
of  course,  a safe  and  pleasant  passage  to  the 
culprit.  Stockfish,  you  are  indeed  a poor' 
I thing,  and  I am  ashamed  of  you.” 
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While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Havi- 
land  whispered  to  Birehbottom, 

“Pretty  decided,  I think,  eh  ? I have  my 
man  safe  for  the  present,  but  I must  be  sharp, 
or  the  crimps  may  get  him  yet ; Challoner  has 
a dangerous  look  about  him.” 

$>.“  Very  venomous,”  replied  the  other,  “ take 
care  or  he’ll  nab  the  fellow  ; like  a hound 
he’d  run  him  to  the  death  if  he  once  got  the 
scent.  ” 

“Let  him  look  to  himself,”  said  Haviland, 
“ I will  bring  him  to  the  block,  or  it  shall  go 
hard  with  mo.  I go  to  reconnoitre,”  and  he 
went  to  the  room  where  Cradock  had  slept  the 
preceding  night.  The  window  looked  out 
upon  the  wood,  and  he  stationed  himself  there 
upon  the  watoli.  After  some  time  spent  in 
hunting  for  the  fugitive,  and  in  noise  and 
squabbling,  the  constables  quitted  the  inn, 

| and  searched  the  garden  unsuccessfully.  They 
went  off  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  pro- 
1 bably  thinking  to  find  Cradock  at  his  old 
haunt  on  the  island.  Haviland  now  vaulted 
from  the  window,  and  unnoticed  hastened  to 
the  wood,  that  he  might  be  near  Cradock  to 
warn  him  of  approaching  danger.  Concealed 
in  a thicket,  he  remained  on  the  watch  till  the 
day  was  pretty  far  advanced.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  quit  the  cover,  he  was  startled  by 
Challoner,  who,  unconscious  of  his  propin- 
quity, passed  near  enough  almost  to  touch 
him.  Haviland  "was  struck  by  the  expression 
uf  his  countenance.  The  pink  waxy  face  was 
deadly  pale,  the  dark  eyebrows  were  contracted 
over  his  rimmed  eyes,  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
depressed.  “Stop,”  thought  Haviland,  “where 
have  I seen  that  face  before  ? Why,  it  is  the 
very  aspect  of  the  spy  we  hanged  at  Balaklava. 
Horrid  as  it  was,  it  was  not  more  so  than  this 
man’s.  If  that  face  is  a trustful  witness,  there 
is  murder  past  and  present  in  it.  I must  be  care- 
ful. See,  he  is  going  along  the  skirt  of  the  wood, 
and  through  the  meadows  to  the  river.  It  may 
be  well  to  have  some  one  at  hand  to-night  while 
we  are  in  the  mill.  But  who  to  ask  is  the 
question.  The  doctor  is  a talking  fellow, 
ditto  Birehbottom,  .and  a coward  besides  ; 
1 the  old  captain  is  the  best  of  the  lot,  though 
of  course  non-combatant,  but  he  will  do  to 
raise  an  alarm  if  needed.  I will  get  him  down 
on  some  pretext  or  other.  For  the  present,  I 
think  all  is  safe  in  this  direction,  so  now  to 
dinner,  and  to  keep  my  friends  quiet.” 

(To  be  continved.) 


CONCERNING  THE  GOOSE. 

The  month  of  September  is  happy  in  its 
objects  of  ornithological  interest.  None  other 
of  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  year  can  boast 
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of  two  anniversaries  of  such  universal  obsor- 
vanco  as  tho  1st  ami  29th  of  this  month. 
Tho  former  of  these  days,  looked  forward  to 
with  feverish  anticipation  for  weeks  and 
months  by  the  votaries  of  tho  fowling-piece, 
send  thousands,  yea,  tens  of  thousands,  scour- 
ing through  tho  country,  to  gather  health  and 
strength  in  tho  stubbly  laid,  and  bag  their 
prey  by  dint  of  unerring  aim  and  steady 
touch  ; while  twice  and  three  times  their  num- 
ber anxiously  awiit  at  home  a participation  in 
the  results  of  their  prowess.  Tho  latter  date, 
again,  though  attended  with  less  of  outward 
demonstration  and  preparation,  kindles  in  thu 
breasts  of  millions  a no  less  enthusiastic  feol- 
iug.  The  29th,  while  bringing  with  it  such 
other  associations  as  are  generally  counccted 
with  <piarter-day.  has  this  further  attractive- 
ness, that  it  ushers  in  among  tho  pleasures  of 
tho  table  that  succulent  bird,  tho  goose.  And 
although  it  does  uot  quite  awaken  what  Shake- 
speare calls  the  “ liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh 
a deity,  and  a green  goose  a goddess,”  yet 
there  are  doubtless  few  families,  possessing  the 
means,  who  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  them 
on  this  day  to  roast  a goose.  Tho  connection 
between  this  opening  of  the  goose  season  ami 
Michaelmas  Day  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
tho  custom  adopted  by  landlords  of  regaling 
their  tenants,  who  came  to  pay  their  routs  on 
this  day,  with  a dinner  off  this  bird  ; — an 
excellent  practice  and  worthy  of  all  imitation. 
Blit  this  peculiar  deference  and  partiality  to 
the  flesh  of  the  goose  is  by  no  means  of  mo- 
dern origin  or  growth.  From  vory  eaily 
times  all  honour  was  shown  to  this  bird  as  a 
contributor  to  the  pleasures  of  the  palate.  It 
will  bo  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  state  some- 
what of  tho  past  history  and  importance  of 
this  binl. 

Doubtless  among  the  many  animals  that  went 
in  two-and-two  into  Noah’s  Ark,  the  goose, 
with  measured  trend,  waddled  solemnly  into 
that  place  of  refuge  from  the  approaching  flood, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  on  the  theory  of 
“natural  selection”  that  tho  genus  (Miser  was 
not  then  in  existence.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  in  all  tho  sacred  writings  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  this  voluptuous  creature.  Whe- 
ther it  was  considered  by  the  Jews  a clean  or 
an  uuclcan  animal,  no  where  appears  from 
Holy  Writ.  In  Levit.  xi.  18,  tho  swan  is 
enumerated  among  those  fowls  that  wore  to 
be  held  in  abomination,  and,  therefore,  as  un- 
fit for  food.  Some  may  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  include  the  goose  under  this  head. 

The  earliest  nation  among  which  we  have 
any  positive  mention  of  our  bird  are  the 
Egyptians.  That  wondrous  people,  who  cra- 
dled religion  in  its  iufausy,  and  nurtured  tho  , 


arts  and  sciences  to  a gigantic  growth,  were 
evidently  well  aware  of  tho  nutritious  and  in- 
trinsic value  of  goose-flesh.  Herodotus  (ii. 
37)  relates  tint  tho  Egyptian  prioits  w<re 
sustained  at  the  public  expanse,  an  1 tint  -e-h 
man  of  them  was  daily  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  beef  and  geeso-llesh.  This  is  a 
high  compliment  to  the  subject  of  tins  dis- 
course, for  tho  priests,  as  always,  fed  on  the 
fat  of  the  laud.  Again,  Diodorus  Sic  ibis 
informs  us  that  tho  goose  was  a regular  and 
favourite  dish  with  tho  Egyptian  kings  (ii  3.). 
Ynd,  higher  honour  vet,  on  several  monumcMits 
among  this  ancient  people  priests  are  repre- 
sented offoiing  the  goose  in  solemn  sacrifice 
to  the  gods, — evidently  a dish  to  please  both 
gods  and  men. 

Following  down  the  course  of  time  we  come 
to  tho  celebrated  race  of  the  Greeks;  This 
nation,  it  is  well  known,  derived  most  of  their 
customs,  religious  as  well  as  civil,  from  the 
Egyptians.  Their  founder,  Cocrops,  whether 
a myth  or  a reality,  evidently  migrated  from 
tho  country  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  Many  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  whoso  original  hnlntnt-  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  were  transferred  to 
Greece,  continental  as  well  as  Peloponnesian. 
Reverence  and  respect  for  the  goose  were 
among  these.  The  Lucedieinouians,  self-de- 
nying and  vigorous  as  they  were,  thought  it 
not  beneath  tbeir  dignity  of  character  to 
evince  a fondness  for  this  succulent  bird. 
Were  it  not  fur  a slight  difl'erence  in  the  spell- 
ing we  might  pardonably  have  assumed  that 
the  Solan-goose  was  named  after  Solon,  tho 
celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens. 

In  what  way  the  Egyptians  “cooked  their 
goose,”  gfcstronomically  speaking,  we  are  not 
told  ; nor  yet  whether  i hey  held  any  one  part 
of  the  bird  in  higher  estimation  than  the  rest. 
The  Greeks,  however,  were  uii  loubtodly  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  up  tli  ir  geese  on  tigs,  i die- 
tary which  had  the  o fleet  of  enlarging  the 
livers  of  these  downy  birds.  Such  enlarged 
livers,  though  very  inconvenient  doubtless  to 
the  animals  themselves,  were  considered  by 
their  chiles- wearing  fellow-creatures  a very 
dainty  du»h.  Horace  (H.  Sat.  vni. , 88),  in  de- 
scribing a banquet  at  the  house  of  one  Xasi- 
dionus,  mentions,  among  other  delicacies  well 
calculated  to  oxcito  tho  iuterest  of  any  mo- 
dern Epicurean,  a dish  composed  of  the  liver 
of  a white  goose  fattened  upon  tigs.  We  may 
as  well  remark  hero,  by  the  way,  that  for  the 
purposes  of  tho  table  the  white  goose  seems  to 
have  carried  otF  the  palm  among  tho  clis-ic 
ancieuts. 

Tho  highest  honour  yet  paid  to  our  bird 
was  that  given  to  it  by  the  Romans.  They 
held  it  in  estimation  for  other  than  its  gastro- 
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nowieal  attractions.  From  time  immemorial 
this  people  dedicated  the  goose  to  the  service 
of  Juno.  Holy  geese  were  kept  in  the  Capitol 
at  Homo,  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  this  god- 
dess. It  was  once  the  good  fortune  of  these 
sacred  birds  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  city. 
The  occasion  was  as  follows,  as  every  school- 
boy knows.  It  wits  iu  tho  year  n.c.  390. 
The  Gauls,  numerous  almost  as  the  sands  upon 
the  sea-shore,  had  overrun  the  fair  plains  of 
Italy.  They  invested  Home  itself,  and  com- 
mitted the  city  to  the  flames.  The  Capitol 
aloue  remained  intact,  defended  by  about 
1000  sturdy  ltomans.  The  invaders,  finding 
all  other  means  in  vain,  determined  to  reduce 
this  stronghold  by  famine.  They  settled  down 
around  it,  aud  day  after  day  narrowly  watched 
its  defenders.  Meanwhile,  the  neighbouring 
states,  led  on  by  a thirst  for  revenge,  united 
their  forces,  and  signally  defeated  their  ruth- 
less invaders.  Tidings  of  this  welcome ' event 
were  brought  to  the  besieged  in  Rome  by  a 
daring  youth,  who  swam  across  the  Tiber,  and 
climbed  by  a hazardous  path  into  the  Capitol 
itself.  The  enemy,  however,  had  perceived 
it.  Soon  they  discovered  the  way,  and  one 
night,  befriended  by  the  darkness,  attempted 
to  imitate  his  example.  Already  they  had 
gained  the  top  of  the  rock  on  which  the  cita- 
del was  situated.  The  vigilance,  not  only  of 
the  sentinels,  but  also  of  the  ever-wakeful 
watch-dogs  had  been  eluded.  The  lives  of 
the  gallant  defenders  seemed  at  length  at  the 
mercy  of  tho  foe.  But  deliverance  was  at 
hand  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  A flock 
of  geese,  sacred  to  the  service  of  Juno,  was 
kept  in  the  Capitol.  Amid  all  the  pinchings 
of  famine  these  birds  had  been  kept  intact, 
and  now  they  preserved  their  preservers.  The 
foremost  Gaul  was  already  within  the  fortifi- 
cations, when  the  geese,  by  their  cackling,  or 
by  the  flapping  of  their  wings,  aroused  M. 
Manlius,  who  forthwith  gave  the  alarm,  and, 
rushing  upon  the  foremost  invader,  hurled 
him  backwards  upon  his  companions,  who  were 
following  in  Indian  file  along  a narrow  and 
precipitous  pathway.  The  whole  baud  fell  in 
one  confused  mass  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock, 
and  Rome  was  saved. 

But  tho  high  gastronomic  honour  did  not 
remain  without  variation  with  the  goose. 
Under  the  emperors  our  bird  seems  to  have 
fallen  from  its  high  estate  as  a noble  dish. 
Petronius  Arbiter,  who  lived  in  the  times  of 
Nero,  speaks  of  the  partiality  for  white  goose, 
and  the  duck  with  painted  wings,  “ as  savour- 
ing of  a vulgar  taste.”  Probably  the  rage  for 
peacocks  aud  other  rare  birds  and  beasts,  in- 
troduced as  delicacies  of  the  table  within  the 
previous  century,  had  something  to  do  with 


this  deposing  of  the  goose  from  his  lofty  Epi- 
curean pedestal.  Succeeding  generations, 
however,  restored  him  to  his  wonted  place  of 
pre-eminence.  The  Emperor  Geta,  who  flou- 
rished in  tho  beginning  of  the  third  century 
of  the  present  era,  gave  injunctions  to  his 
cook  to  serve  up  his  dinners  in  alphabetical 
order.  One  day  every  dish  on  the  table  was 
to  begin  with  an  “ a,”  the  next  day  with  a 
“6,”  and  so  on  through  the  whole  alphabet. 
Under  him,  therefore,  the  goose  (Lat.  anser) 
had  the  honour  of  beginning  every  cycle  of 
repasts. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  the  exem- 
plary successor  of  the  abandoned  HeJiogabalus, 
in  accordance  with  the  judicious  training  of 
his  prudent  mother,  Mammsea,  set  a pattern 
of  temperance  and  moderation,  as  in  other 
things,  so  in  the  matters  of  the  table.  His 
usual  dinner  was  made  off  a chicken,  but  on 
special  occasions,  on  days  which  he  wished  to 
mark  with  singular  honour,  he  added  to  his 
usual  dinner  our  favourite  bird  the  goose. 

Not  always,  however,  was  the  goose  eaten 
alone  in  its  entirety  and  simplicity.  Messa- 
linus  Cotta,  son  of  the  orator  Messala,  intro- 
duced a dish,  consisting  of  the  feet  of  geese 
and  the  crests  of  cocks,  grilled  together.  Not 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  this  con- 
coction, we  cannot  speak  of  its  peculiar  attrac- 
tions or  otherwise. 

So  much  for  the  ancients.  Following 
their  example  in  this  as  in  other  things 
not  quite  so  harmless,  the  moderns  have 
continued  unabated  their  allegiance  to  the 
goose.  It  has  been  consecrated,  as  of  old 
to  Juno,  so  of  late  to  St.  Martin.  Medals 
have  been  struck,  representing  on  one  side  a 
goose,  on  the  other  the  word  “ Martinalia.” 
A Christian  bishop  and  a heathen  bird ! 
Strange  association  ! Misfortune  brings  to- 
gether strange  bod-fellows.  But  what  brought 
together  these  entities  on  the  same  medal  1 
The  answer  is  given  as  follows  : — St.  Martin, 
from  whom  the  festival  of  Martinmas  derives 
its  name,  was  a bishop  of  Tours,  in  France. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  destroying  all  the 
heathen  altars  and  images  remaining  in  his 
day,  and  died,  after  this  signal  service,  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity,  a.d.  400.  An  annual 
festival  was  decreed  to  be  held  in  honour  of 
his  name  on  the  11th  of  November.  So 
popular,  however,  was  the  memory  of  this 
sainted  bishop,  that  his  feast  or  festival  had 
an  octave  ; that  is,  it  was  continued  for  seven 
days  successively.  It  was  an  accepted  rule 
with  his  devotees  to  roast  a goose  for  the  family 
dinner  on  the  day  of  his  anniversary.  Now, 
this  festival  falls  exactly  when  geese  are  in 
season,  and  it  w'as  always  celebrated  with  a 
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voracity  the  more  eager  in  it  occurs  on  the 
evo  of  tho  petit,  extreme,  when  fowls  could  no 
longer  bo  presented  on  the  tables  of  a religions 
ago.  Ono  individual  was,  it  seems,  troubled 
with  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  tho  propriety 
of  eating  goose-flesh,  even  on  tho  ovo  of  this 
“little  lent”  Martin  fichoock,  a Flemish 
monk,  was  this  individual.  However,  after 
diving  deop  into  tho  woody  pool  of  casuistic 
argument,  this  delighted  devotee  emerged  with 
tho  permission  to  roiut  tm  goose.  And  thus 
the  gooso  came  to  bo  a standing  dish  on  the  Con- 
tinent at  Martinmas,  as  it  is  in  England  to 
this  day  at  Michaolmas. 

Among  imperial  admirers  of  this  famous 
bird,  wo  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  cele- 
brated Charlemagne.  He  peopled  the  ponds 
of  his  various  residences  with  these  birds,  and, 
by  his  fondness  for  them  as  a dish  at  his  table, 
contributed  to  give  them  an  additional  vogue 
among  his  subjects.  At  ono  time  the  prin- 
cipal poulterers  in  Franco  were  called,  by  way 
of  distinction,  ayers. 

The  manner  of  cooking  a gooso  is  too  well 
known  to  nood  explanation  or  comment.  A 
boiled  goose  is  seldom  seen,  hut  a roast  goose, 
with  all  its  accompaniments  of  “ sago  and 
onions  and  port  wine,”  is  a dish  meet  to  set 
before  a king.  Theso  birds  are  eaten  young, 
under  the  name  of  green-geese.  According  to 
Shakespeare,  the  spring-time  is  the  season  for 
breeding. 

The  spring  is  near,  when  green-geese  are  a breeding. 

“Love's  Labour’s  Lost,"  act  i.  se.  1, 

They  are  eaten  adult  unJor  the  name  of 
stubble-geese.  Goose-dripping  is  said  to  bo 
excellent  sauce  for  a Norfolk  dumpling. 

Leave  wo  now  tho  culinary  aspects  of  our 
bird,  and  consider  it  under  tho  various  other 
associations  with  which  is  is  connected.  Tho 
earliest  of  theso  in  most  minds  is  doubtless 
the  veracious  nursery  rhyme,  which  attributes 
to  the  goose  vagabond  propensities,  with  a pre- 
ference for  performing  its  ambulatory  exercises 
“up-stairs  and  down-stairs,  and  in  my  lady’s 
chamber.”  On  what  incident  in  goose-life  the 
author  of  these  memorable  lines  founded  his 
legend,  or  what  particular  goose  it  was  that  so 
had  the  rim  of  the  house,  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  memory.  Certainly  in  theso  days 
such  privileges  are  not  vouchsafed  tho  a user 
tribe. 

Tho  story  of  tho  goose  that  laid  tho  golden 
eggs,  and  tho  tragic  and  untimely  end  it  was 
thereby  brought  to,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation  here.  It  is  a credit  to  tho 
species,  certainly,  to  have  been  selected  as  the 
medium  for  conveying  so  edifying  a moral, 
though  some,  doubtless,  will  be  inclined  to 


Bay  that  none  but  so  silly  a bird  would  bo 
found  at  tho  game  of  laying  golden  eggs. 
Hut  that  tho  goose  is  not  always  hilly,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  story  A gooso 
was  once  brought  as  evidence  in  a trial  whero 
Lord  Krnkuie  presided,  and  he  was  so  delighted 
with  tho  bird’s  Hagaeity,  that  ho  determined 
to  adopt  ono  of  his  race.  lie  chose  from  a 
Hock  a creature  in  all  things  most  like  tho 
goose  in  question.  He  then  lived  at  Hamp- 
stead. He  grew  excessively  fond  of  the  goose, 
made  it  his  constant  companion,  and  took  it 
in  his  carriage,  on  all  occasions,  to  Westminster 
IlalL  Hut  a carriage  drove  over,  and  ended 
tho  life  of  the  poor  goose,  “ which,”  said  Lord 
Erskino,  “ was  a fortunate  thing,  for  its  wisdom 
was  making  me  superstitious.” 

While  tho  beautiful  symmetry  of  this  bird, 
and  especially  the  undulating  movements  of 
its  arched  nock,  can  never  fail  to  attract  notice 
and  awaken  admiration,  it  can  never  be  said 
that  its  voice  can  excite  anything  but  unmi- 
tigated disgust.  Tho  serpentlike  hissing  by 
which  its  signifies  its  aroused  wrath,  or  the 
ordinary  cackling  by  which  it  gives  vent  to 
its  ordinary  feelings,  can  neither  of  them  be 
considered  at  all  musical  sounds.  According  to 
Portia  (Shakespeare’s  “ Merchant  of  Venice," 
act  v.  sc.  1),  this  goose-cackle  is  not  only  not 
musical  in  itself,  but  is  the  cause  why  other 
things  should  loso  their  music.  Thus  she 
discourseth, — 

I think 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 

H7«vi  every  §mse  is  mctli-ng,  would  be  thought 

No  better  a musiciau  than  the  wren. 

It  is  strange  that  while  tho  swan,  which 
draws  so  near  “ to  the  complexion  of  a goose,” 
is  accredited  with  powers  of  song,  and  is  even 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  song,  the  sister 
bird,  the  gooso,  is  always  spoken  of  with  dis- 
paragement on  that  point,  Virgil  (Eel.  ix. 
”0)  speaks  of  himself,  in  comparison  with 
other  poets,  as  a very  “ a user  aryutos  inter 
otorcs.  ” 

Among  other  distinctions  conferred  on  our 
bird,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  it  lias  even  been  made  the  object 
of  adjuration.  The  eccentric  Socrates  is  said 
to  have  made  tho  gooso  tho  object  of  his  asse- 
verations on  some  occasions  : “ By  the  goose, 
yea,”  or  “ nay,”  being  a favourite  oath  of 
his.  In  ridicule  whereof  tho  comic  Aristo- 
phanes has  introduced,  in  one  of  his  plays, 
one  Lampon,  a soothsayer,  using  the  same 
mild  form  of  swearing. 

In  conclusion,  wo  have  but  to  notice  that 
this  bird’s  usefulness  does  not  cease  and  de- 
termine with  its  death.  Even  after  its  fleshy 
l>art  has  disappeared,  and  gone  to  assimilate 
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itself  with  the  fleshy  parts  of  other  its  bipod 
follow-creatures,  it3  unflesliy  parts,  its  out- 
ward covering,  continue  to  render  aid  and 
comfort  to  mortal  man.  The  sluggard,  as  he 
turns  in  his  bed,  and  says  to  himself,  “Yet  a 
little  sleep,  a little  slumber,  a little  folding  of 
the  hands  to  sleep,”  may  remember,  that  it  is 
to  this  “ downy  bird,”  he  owes  the  comfort  of 
his  position.  The  literary  man,  the  author  or 
journalist,  as  he  wields  the  “pen  of  the  ready 
writer,”  should  raise  his  voice  or  thoughts  of 
praise  to  the  furnisher  of  his  “grey  goose- 
quill.”  Nor  is  it  any  disparagement  to  the 
Subject  of  these  lucubrations,  that  an  age  of 
manliness  is  discountenancing  feather-beds,  and 
courting  the  hard  mattress  of  the  soldier,  or 
that  steel-pens  are  rendering  the  very  name  of 
“ quills”  obsolete. 

UNDER  THE  SEAL. 

Thhre  is  no  more  lovely  village  among  the 
Pyrenees  than  C.  Nestled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  mountains,  with  a brawling  torrent  running 
through  it,  it  lies  a little  fair  and  pleasant 
spot  of  human  life  in  the  midst  of  shadowy 
solitudes.  For  much  more  than  half  the  year 
the  roar  of  the  avalanche,  and  the  rush  of  the 
water  alone  break  the  deep  surrounding  si- 
lence. The  southern  sun  wooes  the  snow  for 
long  before  she  consents  to  sink  into  his  em- 
brace ; but  at  length  he  is  successful,  and  late  in 
the  summer  the  little  town  wakes  into  sudden 
movement.  A gay  little  place  it  is  then. 
The  shops  open  their  bright  eyes,  and  become 
brilliant  with  many-coloured  goods  of  Pyrenean 
wool.  A little  crowd  round  each  arriving  dili- 
gence indicates  the  competition  of  the  different 
hotels.  Before  and  after  the  great  heat  of  the 
day,  omnibuses  ply  incessantly  to  and  from 
the  springs,  and  the  principal  street  becomes 
thronged  by  visitors,  attracted  as  much  by  the 
beauty  of  C.  as  by  the  reputation  of  its 
healing  waters.  In  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  the  whole  population  seem  to  spend 
their  lives  in  this  same  street ; for  even  the 
shops  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while 
their  owners,  for  the  most  part,  lounge  about 
the  doors  with  cigars  iu  their  mouths,  turning 
in  with  complete  satisfaction  to  show  their 
wares  to  a customer,  and  equally  content  if 
the  day  ends  without  profit.  C.  is  the  holiday 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pau  ; and  in  their 
un-English  fashion  they  contrive  to  enjoy  them- 
selves thoroughly  without  disdaining  to  earn 
an  occasional  five-franc  piece  at  their  usual 
business.  Their  daughters,  brilliantly  dressed, 
and  with  sometimes  a shade  of  more  than 
mountain  bloom,  hover  about  their  own  and 
their  neighbours’  shops  ; and  as  one  of  the  most 


profitable  occupations  in  the  place  is  letting 
out  horses  to  tourists,  there  is  often  a stray 
steed  to  spare  for  them,  on  -which  to  make  a 
magnificent  appearance  at  the  springs  in  the 
morning.  Besides  these,  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  French  visitors  who  come  loss  for  the 
waters  than  to  escape  the  great  heats  of  the 
South  of  France  ; a sprinkling  of  English,  as 
where  is  there  not  1 and  many  guides  in  their 
brown  coats  and  dark  blue  Berets,  ornamented 
with  red  and  blue  tassels,  with  the  scarlet 
jacket  of  an  Eaux  Chaudes  guide,  making  here 
and  there  a bright  spot  of  colour  among  their 
groups.  But  above  all  are  to  be  met  at  C. 
scores  of  priests  of  every  age  and  denomination, 
from  the  snowy  robed  Franciscan,  to  the  jolly 
Abbe  scouring  the  mountains  on  his  pony,  with 
his  gown  pinned  up,  in  search  of  wild  flowers 
and  rare  insects.  The  waters  of  C. , however, 
are  a renowned  remedy  for  complaints  of  the 
throat,  and  the  priests  seemed  to  flock  there 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  cure,  belying  thereby  the 
legend  which  saith  that  the  “ clergyman’s  sore 
throat  ” is  a judgment  of  Heaven  upon  the 
Reformation. 

It  was  here,  in  the  autumn  of  185-  that  an 
old  priest  finished  his  course.  I had  visited 
C.  regularly  for  many  summers,  and  had 
known  him  well,  better,  indeed,  than  almost 
any  one  in  the  place,  for  ho  shunned  society, 
and  dreaded  making  new  acquaintances,  which 
each  year  had  to  be  broken  off.  Having 
come  to  C.  originally  for  health,  he  had  for 
many  yecars  taken  up  his  abode  there,  and  did 
duty  as  resident  Cure — a good  simple  old  man, 
not  “passing  rich,”  but  living  comfortably 
on  forty  pounds  a year,  with  a little  garden 
and  meadow  on  a slope  of  the  mountain  so 
steep  that  the  mowing  of  his  hay  was  to  me  an 
annual  miracle.  An  old  deaf  housekeeper  and 
a couple  of  immense  Pyrenean  dogs  were  his 
sole  companions.  Many  a cigar  had  I smoked 
at  the  good  old  man’s  fireside  ; many  a long  talk 
had  I had  with  him  ; and  many  a time  had  I 
been  shamed  out  of  my  Protestant  intolerance 
by  the  simplicity  and  charity  of  the  old  Curd. 
And  now  he  was  gone,  and  I was  truly  grieved. 
I followed  the  remains  of  my  poor  old  friend 
1 to  the  grave,  and  then  returned  to  try  to  con- 
sole poor  inconsolable  old  J ulie,  who  met  every 
attempt  in  that  direction  with  the  reply,  “ Je 
n’entends  pas,  et  je’n  ai  pas  besoiu  d’entendre, 
puisque  M.  le  Cure  est  mort.”  The  young 
Abbe  who  had  performed  the  funeral,  at  last 
persuaded  Julie  to  give  him  her  master’s  keys, 
and  allow  him  to  look  over  his  papers  and  see 
if  there  were  any  of  importance,  and  he  invited 
me,  as  an  older  friend,  to  join  him  in  the 
examination.  There  were  not  many  to  go 
through  ; one  or  two  requests — a provision 
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for  Julio — a few  te-t&ers,  and  several  papers, 
bearing  dato  many,  many  yours  before,  relating 
to  histories  imparted  to  him  in  thb  confessional 
'l  ho  young  priest  glanced  at  these  at  first  as  if 
III  /eared  to  commit  saciilogo  by  doing  so  ; but 
they  all  began  with  the  words,  “Since  every 
person  connected  with  these  events  is  dead,  I 
conoder  that  this  history  is  no  longer  under 
the  seal  of  the  confessional." 

I easily  persuaded  him  to  bestow  them  upon 
me,  the  more  easily  as  tiny  evidently  savoured 
too  much  of  the  “ shop  ’’  to  be  valuable 
possession*  to  himself.  On  returning  to  my 
hotel  I examined  these  papers  ; they  proved  to 
bo  diielly  memoranda,  uninteresting  to  one  to 
whom  the  persons  were  unknown  ; but  there 
was  one  story  longer  than  the  rest,  which  1 
thought  worth  preserving,  and  now  oiler  to  my 
readers.  It  was  in  a woman’s  hand,  and  was 
headed  by  a few  words  in  the  good  Cnre’| 
writing,  to  the  effect  that  the  emotion  of 
his  penitent  Madame  do  M.  rendered  her 
spoken  narration  so  unintelligible,  that  he  had 
been  compelled  before  giving  her  absolution,  to 
beg  her  to  state  her  case  m writing,  pledging 
his  priestly  honour,  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
slie  might  write  should  bo  considered  equally 
“ under  the  seal.”  That  seal  is  now  removed. 
Here  is  the  record  of  a sad  little  tragedy,  which 
took  place  years  ago  in  this  corner  of  the  globe, 
unsuspected  by  all  the  world  save  the  priest 
and  the  two  or  three  persons  immediately  con- 
cerned. May  they'  all  have  got  happily  through 
their  allowance  of  purgatory  by  this  time,  and 
be  now  sleeping  in  profoundcst  rest  ! 

You  have  bidden  me  write  my  history,  my 
Father,  before  I die,  ami  I accept  the  penance, 
but  it  is  the  bitterest  you  could  have  inflicted. 
You  have  seen  how  my  tongue  failed,  and  my 
lips  refused  to  speak,  when  1 strove  to  tell  you 
by  word  of  mouth  the  history  of  the  last  few 
weeks  of  my  life.  Tilts  last,  do  I say  ? Ay 
indeed  the  last,  for  1 know  well  that  1 shall 
never  leave  this  bed  till  I seek  rest  in  one 
narrower  and  darker.  Oh,  that  my  soul  might 
sleep  there  with  my  body  ! Oh,  that  eternal  for- 
getfulness might  be  mine,  instead  of  eternal 
memory  and  wakefulness  ! lint  if  even  now 
I never  close  my  eyes  without  the  scene  of  my 
crime  and  my  agony  being  present  with  mo — 
if  I never  sleep  but  to  dream  of  it — how  far 
worse  will  it  be  when  the  faintness  leaves  me 
which  is  now  my  only  relief  ! Oh  ! it  is  terrible 
to  think  of  existing  for  years,  perhaps  for  cen- 
turies, with  my  brain  ami  heart  on  tire  with 
pain  as  they  are  now,  and  that  without  the  body 
which  at  length  gives  me  rest  by  refusing 
to  sutler  more,  let  if  1 die  without  his  forgive- 
ness— my  Father,  I dare  not  face  the  future. 


1 will  strive  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  relate 
all  th.it  yon  would  know 

I was  born  in  Switzerland,  in  a little  vdlago 
oil  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  ( leneva.  My 
father  was  a doctor,  an  1 as  he  possessed  a little 
property  of  his  own,  wo  were  rather  better  off 
th  in  our  neighbours,  and  I was  sent  for  my 
education  to  one  of  the  best  convents  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Hero  1 passed  my  tune  peace- 
fully for  several  years,  and  on  leaving  it  at 
fifteen  I learnt  that  my  parents  had  promised  me 
in  marriage  to  a young  lawyr,  the  son  of  an 
old  friend  of  my  father’s.  I saw  him  for  the 
lust  time  the  next  day.  He  was  tall  and 
handsome,  and  at  fifteen  a girl’s  heart  is  easily 
won.  Wo  loved  each  other  almost  from  the 
first  moment  of  our  meeting,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  our  betrothal  should  take  place  as  soon 
as  the  few  months  had  expired  tiiat  were 
wanting  to  complete  the  year  of  mourning  for 
his  mother.  According  to  the  rules  of  etiquette, 
we  should  not  have  been  allowo  1 to  bo  alone 
together  till  after  that  ceremony  ; but  mj 
parents  were  not  .strict,  and  I used  to  wander  for 
hours  with  Andre  by  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  to  the 
sounds  of  the  sweetest  voice,  save  one,  1 liavo 
ever  heard.  One  afternoon  towards  the  end  of 
May,  we  wero  strolling  there  as  usual.  The  heat 
was  unusually  great  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
we  had  been  sitting  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
listening  to  its  soft  cool  murmur,  and  watching 
its  tiny  waves  rippling  in  the  sun.  Ah.  how 
happy  we  wero  ! We  wandered  slow  ly  on,  say- 
ing a word  now  and  then,  until  wo  came  to  a 
large  old  tree,  at  the  foot  of  w hich  a man  was 
lying  apparently  asleep.  We  had  passed 
him,  when  something  in  his  attitude  attracted 
Andre's  attention,  and  ho  tinned  back  and 
tonchod  his  shoulder.  No  movement  answered. 

I stood  a few  paces  oil’,  trembling  I knew  not 
why.  Andre  bent  down  for  a moment  and 
looked  at  Ins  face  ; then  he  turned  to  me. 
“ Marie,  ” he  said,  “ I fear  he  has  had  a sun  - 
stroke ; ho  lues  fainted.  He  ought  to  have  medi- 
cal advice  at  once.  I can  easily  carry  him  to 
your  father’s.  <Io  on  and  prepare  them — it 
may  save  his  life."  A cold  chill  seemed  to  come 
over  me  and  my  happiness,  but  I obeyed  in 
silence.  Of  course,  living  where  we  did,  1 had 
seen  persons  suffering  from  sun-stroke  before. 

I knew  what  a dangerous  thing  it  was  ; and  with 
a heart,  full  of  compassion  I hastened  home, 
and  before  Andre  could  arrive  with  his  burden, 
my  mother  and  I had  made  our  only  spare 
room  ready  to  receive  the  sufferer.  My  Father, 
surely  1 may  hurry  over  what  followed.  T/mi 
was  not  my  crime,  and  1 do  not  think  that  to 
dwell  upon  it  need  be  a part  of  my  penance. 
The  young  stranger  was  a Frenchman  , and  for 
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many  and  many  a week  I helped  my  mother 
to  nurse  him.  His  illness  was  long  and  dange- 
rous, but  he  had  youth  on  his  side,  and  a strong 
constitution.  My  father  at  length  pronounced 
him  convalescent.  Ala3  ! I helped  as  well  as 
I could  to  amuse  his  slow  recovery  ; and  before 
he  was  well,  before — I must  do  him  the  justice 
to  say — he  had  heard  of  my  engagement  to 
Andre — he  had  asked  me  in  marriage  from  my 
father  ! Poor  old  father,  he  was  dazzled,  and 
so  was  my  mother,  by  the  stranger’s  proposals. 
Perhaps  so  was  1,  too,  for  I did  not  make  the 
strong  resistance  that  might  have  turned  them 
from  their  purpose  ; but  it  is  not  the  custom  in 
Switzerland  for  a girl  to  dispute  her  father’s 
will  in  the  question  of  marriage.  Enough. 
Before  the  day  came  that  was  to  have  wit- 
nessed my  betrothal  to  Andre,  I was  married 
to  Monsieur  de  M.,  heir  presumptive  to  one 
of  the  noblest  titles  and  finest  estates  in 
France.  He  explained  his  prospects  to  my 
father  with  the  utmost  frankness.  He  v\as 
heir  to  his  cousin,  the  Due  de  B.,  who  with 
his  wife  was  already  passed  middle  life  and  was 
childless.  I believe  the  idea  of  what  my  son 
would  succeed  to  was  even  then  the  prominent 
one  in  my  mind,  as  it  certainly  was  in  my 
father’s,  who  exulted  in  the  thought  that  a 
grandson  of  his  should  be  born  to  such  great- 
ness. We  were  married  ; and  lived — well  uot 
unhappily — for  about  a year,  when  my  hus- 
band, who  had  never  quite  recovered  the  effects 
of  the  sun-stroke,  was  attacked  by  a fever, 
which  in  a few  hours  was  fatal,  and,  oh  I 
shame  to  say  it  ! his  loss  was  hardly  enough  to 
cloud  my  supreme  joy  .and  pride  in  the  birth  of 
my  baby-boy.  My  treasure  ! my  own  darling  ! 
I think  you  would  forgive  your  wretched 
mother  even  now  if  you  could  know  the  im- 
mense tenderness  and  devotion  that  filled  my 
heart  to  overflowing  every  time  that  I looked 
at  you,  or  held  you  to  my  breast  in  those  first 
days  of  your  life.  I was  so  proud  too — so 
proud  of  my  baby,  and  so  proud  of  his  pro- 
spects, for  they  were  very  brilliant.  His  cousin 
was  now  upwards  of  fifty,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  amassed  great  wealth  during  his 
long  possession  of  the  B.  estates,  and  though 
he  considered  my  husband’s  marriaga  a mesal- 
liance, and  never  took  any  notice  of  me,  yet  as 
my  boy  grew  up  he  sent  for  him  to  Paris,  and 
undertaking  the  charge  of  his  education,  pub- 
licly proclaimed  him  his  heir.  I let  him  go, 
my  darling,  and  never  once  murmured  at  all 
those  long  years  during  which  I scarcely  saw 
him.  Was  it  not  for  his  good  that  he  should  be 
separated  from  me ? The  Dichesse  de  B. 
had  died,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Due 
should  w ish  for  the  society  of  his  heir.  I 
had  moved  meanwhile  to  this  neighbourhood. 


These  springs  had  been  recommended  for  my 
health,  anil  the  journey  hither  from  Switzerland 
was  too  long  to  be  undertaken  every  year. 
At  length  the  time  came  when  my  boy  was 
twenty ; and  his  cousin  placed  him  in  the 
French  Army.  He  wrote  to  me  that  he  was 
coming  to  pay  me  a visit — coming  to  show 
himself  to  me  for  the  first  time  in  his  uniform. 

I shall  never  forget  the  day  when  he  arrived. 

I had  expected  him  all  the  afternoon  ; and  at 
last  when  night  began  to  fall,  I fancied  he  would 
not  come  till  the  next  day,  and  was  sitting 
wondering  w hat  could  have  delayed  him,  when 
the  ring  came  at  the  anteroom  bell  which 
announced  my  boy’s  arrival.  I flew  to  the 
door,  and  stopped,  trembling,  when  I saw  the 
tall  strong  form  standing  on  the  threshold. 
Could  that  be  my  boy  whom  I had  rocked  on 
my  knees  as  it  seemed  but  yesterday  ? A second' 
decided  it. 

“ My  mother  ! ” he  said,  and  almost  lifted 
me  in  his  arms. 

“ My  son  ! ” And  in  a moment  the  time 
since  we  parted  was  all  nothing.  How  noble 
he  looked  in  his  blue  uniform,  with  his  bright 
brown  eyes  and  black  curly  hair.  And  yet 
wdien  I came  to  watch  him  quietly,  there  was 
something  in  his  look  which  troubled  me.  He 
was  much  handsomer  than  he  had  been  when 
he  left  me,  but  his  expression  then  had  been 
all  sparkling  gladness  and  merriment,  while 
now'  there  was  a look  of  grief  about  the  lines 
of  his  mouth  w'hcn  in  repose  that  made  me 
feel  a vague  uneasiness  lest  he  should  have 
some  sorrow  w'hicli  I did  not  know'. 

After  supper,  we  were  sitting  over  the  fire, 
chatting  dreamily  of  one  thing  and  another, 
when  my  boy  roused  himself  suddenly,  and 
said,  “ Of  course,  you  have  heard  the  great 
news,  mother  ? ” 

“What  news?”  I asked.  “You  forget 
what  an  out-of-the-way  place  this  is — the  last 
that  news  comes  to.” 

He  paused  an  instant,  and  then  said  with 
an  effort,  “ Only  that  the  Due  de  B.  is  going 
to  be  married.” 

Heaveus ! how  the  blood  seemed  to  rush  from 
my  heart,  leaving  me  pale  and  sick.  The  news 
I heard  seemed  ruin  to  my  boy  ! Could  it  be 
true  1 Was  it,  indeed,  for  this  that  I had  de- 
prived myself  of  the  very  light  of  my  eyes  for 
so  many  years  J I tried  to  speak  calmly,  but 
the  words  came  slowly,  and  my  voice  was  thick. 

“To  be  married,  and  at  his  age — impos- 
sible ! ” 

“ Too  true,  however,  my  mother,”  said 
Henri.  “ He  will  be  a young  bridegroom  of 
just  seventy-two.  Monday  week  is  fixed  for 
the  marriage.  I shall  go  up  in  time  to  drink 
my  fair  cousin’s  health  at  the  wedding.” 
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Tho  bitterness  of  my  disappointment  would  j 
no  longer  bo  repressed. 

“ Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy  ! how  cruel  ! how 
terrible  for  you  ! Why  did  I ever  send  you 
away  to  that  hateful  Paris,  to  be  separated 
from  me  for  so  long,  and  ruined  at  last  ( ” 

“Ay,  why,  indeed,  mother  I”  lie  answered 
lightly,  find  yet  with  a sort  of  earnestness  in 
his  voice.  “It  was  a grand  mistake,  but  it 
is  too  late  to  think  of  that  now.  Don't  you 
want  to  know  something  about  the  bride  I 
Ilow  happy  she  must  be  to-night,  eh,  mother  ? ” 
and  there  was  something  like  a sneer  upon  his 
face, 

“ NV  hat  do  1 care  about  her  ?”  1 answered, 
gloomily,  “ well  ; who  is  she  ( ’’ 

“ Mademoiselle  Caroline  do  D. , aged  seven- 
teen, six  weeks  ago.  Bah  ! ” he  added,  rising 
and  walking  up  and  down  tho  room,  “ it’s  a 
bad  business.  These  manages  do  conveiiauee 
are  hateful  things — a blot  upon  France.  Well, 
my  news  is  told  now,  and  we  won’t  talk  of  it 
any  more.  Why,  I cauie  down  hero  on  pur- 
pose to  forgot  it  and  enjoy  myself.’- 

Then  he  stooped  and  kissed  me,  and  no 
more  was  said ; but  it  was  a heavy,  heavy  heart 
that  I carried  to  my  bed  that  night. 

My  boy  stayed  with  me  till  Sunday  week, 
and  then  returned  to  Paris,  unaccountably,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  to  attend  bis  cousin’s  wod- 
ding,  and  I was  loft  alone  to  cherish  all  the 
bitter  feelings  excited  by  the  news  he  had 
brought.  The  marriage  duly  took  place.  I 
read  the  account  of  it  m the  paper — the  de- 
scription of  the  bride’s  beauty,  aud  the  list 
of  her  splendid  presents  ; and  about  a year 
and  a half  later,  I read  in  the  same  paper  the 
birth  of  her  son,  the  boy  who  was  to  snatch 
the  inheritance  from  mine.  My  Father,  I be- 
lieve the  devil  entered  into  my  heart  that  day, 
aud  instead  of  driving  him  out,  I welcomed 
him,  ami  nourished  my  impotent  auger  against 
the  authors  of  my  grief,  until  it  became  a 
consuming  fire.  Ah,  how  rapidly  and  how 
fatally  it  has  consumed  all  my  happiness. 

In  the  morbid  state  of  my  mind  at  that 
time,  1 used  to  read  greedily  all  news  of  the 
do  B.  family  that  I could  find  in  the  papers 
— tho  rejoicings  at  the  birth  of  the  heir — 
the  f eastings  at  the  tamily  place  ; and  then 
I heard  no  more  of  them  for  some  time,  ex- 
cept that  tho  old  Due  had  had  a paralytic 
stroke,  and  was  now  a cripple,  although  still 
in  perfect  possession  of  his  mental  faculties. 
At  length,  about  three  years  after  the  birth  of 
the  baby — oh,  ray  Father,  little  more  than  a 
month  ago — I received  a letter  which  threw 
me  iuto  an  indescribable  turmoil  of  mind.  It 
was  from  the  Due  de  B.  ; a few  short  and 
cold  lines,  saying  that  his  infant  son,  having 


shown  signs  of  delicate  health,  had  Ixuni  re- 
commended mountain  air  by  the  physicians, 
and  he  therefore  trespassed  upon  my  well- 
known  kindness  so  far  as  to  request  that  I 
would  receive  the  little  boy  at  C.  and  lake 
charge  of  him  for — an  indefinite  period.  The 
letter  concluded  by  saying  that  as  the  Due 
felt  confident  that  I should  not  refuse  to 
do  him  this  favour,  he  should  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  await  my  reply,  but  should  send 
the  chdd  by  tho  first  opportunity,  and  as 
would  bo  no  doubt  most  agreeable  to  me,  lie 
would  entrust  the  selection  of  an  attendant  to 
my  care,  and  the  child  would  l>o  left  nt  my 
house  quite  alone.  The  next  day  ho  arrived 
— a fine,  rosy,  healthy  boy.  Bah  ! they  could 
not  deceive  me  by  the  shallow  pretence  of  ill- 
health.  I felt  at  once  that  the  father  must  want 
to  be  rid  of  the  child,  or  lie  would  never  have 
sent  it  to  me — to  me  who  hated  it.  Heaven  help 
me  ! I believed,  fool  that  I was  ! that  it  was 
bis  love  for  my  son,  the  heir  ho  had  educated 
and  cared  for  for  so  many  years,  that  had  poi- 
soned his  affection  for  his  own  child  ! . . . . 

I swear  before  God,  and  to  you,  my  Father, 
that  I had  no  thought  of  killing  that  innocent 
baby.  It  is  true  that  the  care  of  that  child 
became  to  me  daily  a more  hateful  burden 
from  the  constant  reminder  it  brought  of  what 
was,  and  what  might  have  been.  It  is  true 
that,  as  day  by  day  passed  on,  and  no  letter 
or  message  came  from  Paris,  I became  more 
and  more  convinced  that  my  l'eeliugs  were 
shared  by  its  father  ; but  still,  when  tho  baby 
lips  touched  mine,  and  ihe  baby  arms  clung 
round  me,  1 relented,  and  even  felt  a sort  of 
compassionate  tenderness  for  a being  so  help- 
less and  so  tender  thus  consigned  to  tho  care 
of  its  bitterest  enemy. 

One  day  I took  the  boy  out  upon  the  moun- 
tains, chiefly  because  1 was  myself  so  rest- 
less and  uneasy  that  the  confinement  of 
the  house  was  intolerable.  A thunder 
clou.1  lowered  in  the  distance,  but  the 
sky  over  liea  1 was  clear  and  blue,  ami  the 
torrent  sparkled  brightly  in  the  sunshine. 
The  street  was  crowded  with  joyous  groups, 
and  many  peals  of  gay  laughter  rang  in  my 
ear.  Little  Bernard  was  excited  and  happy, 
and  liis  merry  shouts  oppressed  and  irritated 
me.  We  rambled  on  until  we  came  to  one  of 
the  waterfall**,  of  which,  as  you  know,  there 
are  so  many  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  was 
a lonely  spot,  and  very  beautiful.  A rock 
covered  with  grass  and  ferns  stretclie  1 over 
the  torrent,  and  below  the  water  rushed, 
throwing  up  clouds  of  spray  in  which  a raiu- 
bow  shone.  I sat  down  on  this  rock  to  rest, 
holding  Bernard  by  the  hand.  Dark  thoughts 
were  brooding  in  my  heart.  My  Father,  at 
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times  I think  that  insanity  was  so  near  me 
then  that  I was  hardly  responsible  for  my 
actions.  Presently  tho  boy  grew  restless,  and 
attracted  by  the  rainbow,  he  tried  to  pull  me  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock.  I resisted  for  some  time, 
but  at  length  I grew  tired  of  holding  him  back, 
and  rose.  We  walked  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice.  Some  flowers  grew  just  below 
the  rock  on  which  wo  stood  ; before  I saw 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  Bernard  stooped  to 
gather  them,  throwing  himself  forward  over 
the  rock,  with  his  whole  little  weight  on  my 
hand.  Father,  I think  the  pangs  of  death 
cannot  be  worse  than  those  I feel  in  writing  of 
that  moment.  The  thought  flashed  like  light- 
ning into  my  mind,  suppose  Bernard  were  to 
fall  1 An.  accident  to  him  at  that  moment 
would  make  my  boy’s  prospects  all  bright- 
ness ! The  horrible  suggestion  came  to  me, 

I know  not  whence,  to  let  the  child  go. 
An  irresistible  impulse  swept  over  my  soul, 
and  seemed  to  hold  me  powerless  in  its  grasp  ; 
a dimness  came  over  my  sight,  and  something 
seemed  to  relax  and  then  stilfen  tho  muscles 
of  my  hand.  The  boy  was  still  leaning  over 
the  precipice  ; one  moment  more — a slip  of 
the  little  feet — one  little  cry,  and  all  was  over ! 
He  was  dashed  on  to  the  rocks  below  ! For  ' 
an  instant  I was  scarcely  sensible  ; the  next 
all  the  guilt  and  horror  of  my  crime  rushed 
over  me.  As  far  as  I can  recall  the  sensations 
of  that  awful  moment,  what  I felt  was  not  so 
much  regret  as  a wild  longing  to  follow  Bernard. 

I was  in  the  act  of  throwing  myself  over  where 
he  had  disappeared,  when  a strong  arm  grasped 
mine.  I turned,  and  saw  my  son — his  face 
livid,  his  mouth  working  with  passion.  I 
struggled  to  free  mj’self.  I tried  to  break  from 
him,  and  rush  back  to  the  torrent ; but  his 
strength  wras  too  great ; he  held  me  fast  until 
he  had  dragged  me  out  of  the  reach  of  danger 
on  the  nearest  footpath.  Then,  when  I had 
ceased  to  resist  him,  he  threw  me  off  with  a 
movement  of  horror,  and  as  I reeled  from  him, 

I heard  his  voice — his  voice  say, 

“ I nnatural  woman  ; hear  what  you  have 
done.  You  have  murdered  my  child  ! ” 
Without  knowing  what  I did,  hardly  un- 
derstanding the  words,  I threw  myself  on  the 
ground  before  him,  and  tried  to  cling  to  his 
knees,  but  he  spurned  me  with  his  foot. 

“ Listen,”  he  said,  “ for  by  heaven  you  shall 
never  hear  my  voice  again.  I loved  Caroline 
de  D.,  loved  her  so  that  when  she  was 
forced  to  marry  that  fool  de  B.,  I could 
not  lose  her.  I was  constantly  in  my  cousin’s 
house — her  child  was  mine.  He  discovered 
it  a month  ago,  and  threatened  to  divorce  his 
wife,  but  had  he  done  so,  I,  the  seducer,  was 
his  heir.  He  consented  to  forgive  her  on  con- 


dition that  he  should  never  see  the  child  again, 
and  demanded  where  I would  have  it  sent ; 
and  T thought,  God  forgive  mo,  that  my  mother 
and  its  grandmother  would  treat  it  tenderly, 
and  care  for  it  as  her  own.  I followed  you 
here  to-day  to  see  my  child.  Wicked  woman, 
I demand  its  life  at  your  hands  ! I thought 
to  see  my  mother,  and  I find  a murderess  ! 
May  heaven  forgive  you — I never  will.”  . . . 

I remember  no  more  until  I found  myself  here 
in  bed,  and  oh,  but  for  the  future,  would  God 
that  I had  never  come  to  myself  again. 

(What  follows  is  in  the  Cure’s  handwriting.) 

I had  just  finished  reading  the  above  melan- 
choly history  when  a messenger  summoned  me 
to  the  death-bed  of  this  unhappy  lady.  I has- 
tened at  once  to  her  house,  and  meeting  the 
doctor  descending  the  stairs,  I drew  him  aside, 
and  asked  after  his  patient. 

“ You  are  not  too  late,”  he  replied,  “ but 
she  will  not  last  through  the  night  ; she  is 
sinking  fast,  and  the  pulse  has  almost  stopped 
at  the  wrist.  It  is  a case  of  collapse,  and  I 
confess  I hardly  understand  it,  for  the  symp- 
toms have  not  warranted  such  an  end.  She 
is  still  young  ; only  forty-one,  she  tells  me. 
She  must  have  gone  through  a great  deal  to 
have  so  exhausted  nature.  She  must  have 
suffered.  Ah,  well,  I will  not  detain  you, 
Father  ; there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.” 

I had  just  administered  the  last  rites  of  tho 
Church,  and  Madame  de  M.  lay  back  in  her 
bed  fainting,  when  a knock  came  at  the  door 
of  the  room.  I went  to  open  it,  for  it  was 
not  fitting  that  she  should  be  disturbed  in  her 
last  moments.  On  the  threshold  stood  a young 
officer  in  blue  regimentals.  I knew  him  in- 
stantly, of  course,  though  1 had  never  seen 
him  before,  and  admitted  him  in  silence.  He 
entered  without  a word,  and  walked  to  the 
bed.  Boused  by  the  movement,  Madame  de 
hi.  turned  her  head  and  saw  him.  With 
a loud  cry  she  lifted  herself  up,  and  with  a 
great  effort  threw  herself  towards  him.  He 
received  her  in  his  arms,  and  bent  his  head 
down  over  her. 

“ Mother,  I am  come  to  forgive  you,”  he 
whispered  solemnly.  “I  also  have  sinned.” 

We  never  knew  whether  she  heard  those 
words.  When  her  son  laid  her  gently  back 
on  the  pillow  she  was  dead. 


THE  TWINS. 

A Story  in  Two  Parts, 
part  II. 

Was  I dreaming  ? was  I mad  ? and  then  the 
truth  in  all  its  nakedness  flashed  across  me, 
and  I understood  the  miserable  perfidy  of  the 
sisters. 


ike  [age 

j loggings  in  safety.  I nearly  upset  my  oM  horse-hair  sofa  for  .some  hours,  refusing  nil  Mrs. 
landlady,  when  she  opened  the  door,  in  my  l>iiggiu*'s  entieatii .•>  to  Opoti  my  door,  hut  at 

hurry  to  reach  my  room.  Thsrc  1 locked  my  self  length  with  d.ukmss  came  hunger — I groped 


8m  so.  not.)  ONCH  .J 

In  my  abac ncu  they  had  come  to  the  singular 
detenninatioii  of  changing  Iovuh.  Ai.ude  was 
to  be  Lob's,  (hr.ddino  was  to  lie  mine — -a 
cool  arrangement,  to  say  the  hoist  of  it,  to 
which  I could  not  understand  Molds  agreeing 
ttitiiemt  first  consulting  m>\  I hi  case,  how- 
ever, was  too  clear  to  admit  of  a doubt,  and  I 
resolved  never  again  to  trust  a woman's  love, 
never  again  to  belie;  e in  a n n’s  friends!  ip. 

\\  letch'  il  is  the  man  whose  faith  in  human 
goodness  is  shipwrecked.  I w is  miserable,  I 
bad  nothing  left  to  belie; o in.  I was  glad, 
however,  that  1 had  found  out  in  time  the 
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woi  thlessness  < f file  woman  to  whom  1 was 
plighted  befop  I was  bound  to  bn  for  life  : 
and  yet  such  was  the  love  1 hum  h r,  that  1 
Verily  believe  had  hli"  ti'-ked  Hiy  forgi ; eiitss  I 
should  h ive  liken  her  back  to  my  h-.irt  again. 

Flefore  leaving  the  ground.'.,  which  wcuhl 
net  or  Ife  entered  by  me  again,  1 took  no 
long  he  t look  at  those  walls  within  winch 
1 had  spent  so  many  happy  days,  and  tie  a 
like  one  in  i dream  walked  hick  to  Li; er|  ool. 
1 looked  neither  light  nor  left , I heard  nothin 
saw  nothing  ; and  it  has  often  he.  n to  me  a 
matter  of  astonishment  how  1 i veiled  i:  y 


up,  and  longed  for  my  mother  to  comfort  me, 
hut  the  only  comforter  I had  was  Mrs.  Huggins, 
who  followed  me  up-stairs  as  fast  as  her  obesity 
would  permit,  and  knocking  at  my  door,  en- 
treated me  “ like  a dear  good  gentleman  to 
take  a hit  of  something  to  eat.” 

1 fold  her  that  1 could  not  eat,  and  begged  to 
ho  left  to  die  in  peace:  and  1 really  did  my  be*'t 
1 to  elie  of  a broken  heart,  hut  death  would  not 
| come  to  mo  when  I culled.  I lay  on  my  hard 


my  way  to  a drawer,  and  fortunately  found  a 
biscuit,  which  kept  my  cravings  quiet  fora  while, 
only  to  return,  however,  with  renewed  force 
after  a space1.  I was  thinking  of  following  she 
ex  nnplo  of  pious  -Kiieas  and  Ins  comrades  wlip, 
were  driven  “ consumere  lm-nsas,"  hut  it  struck 
me  that  my  mahogany  won!  1 he  tough,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a delicious  clatter  of  plates 
readied  my  ear.  I could  not  resist  those  dulcet 
sounds,  and  crossing  the  room  on  tip-toe  l 
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turned  the  key  gently  in  the  lock,  the  bolt 
slided  back,  and  there  was  no  obstacle  but  a 
door  between  my  hunger  and  the  food  that 
would  satisfy  it.  Mrs.  Buggins  must  have 
heard  the  turning  lock,  for  immediately  the 
door  opened,  and  my  nostrils  were  saluted 
with  a savoury  smell.  1 heard  the  sound  of  a 
tray  laid  upon  the  table  : I could  not  wait  for 
a light,  but  groping  with  my  hands,  seized 
the  first  eatable  that  came  in  my  way,  and 
when  she  returned  I was  gnawing  ravenously 
at  a small  leg  of  Welsh  mutton,  when  she  re- 
turned with  a moderator,  the  light  from  which 
displayed  to  my  astonished  eyes  Robert  Ram- 
say calmly  seated  in  my  arm-chair. 

This  was  impudence  ! impudence  without  a 
precedent  ! I stood  aghast,  my  mouth  was 
too  full  to  permit  of  articulation,  and  I had  to 
wait  for  some  seconds  before  I was  able  to 
splutter  out  a command  that  he  should  leave 
my  presence.  He  smiled,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking,  when,  unable  to  restrain 
any  longer  my  indignation  at  his  insolence,  I 
hurled  the  loaf  at  his  head.  He  ducked  and 
escaped  the  blow,  and  I was  preparing  to 
attack  him  with  my  fists,  when  my  legs  began 
to  fail  me  and  I fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

“ How  dare  you  show  your  false  face  in  this 
room,  Robert  Ramsay  ? ” I whispered,  as  con- 
sciousness returned. 

“ Percy,  you  make  a mistake.  Before 
ten  minutes  are  over  X shall  have  all  the 
apology  I want  ; but  you  are  too  weak  to  talk, 
my  poor  fellow,  let  me  lead  you  to  a chair,  and 
I will  talk  to  you.” 

I was  too  weak  to  resist,  he  placed  me  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  took  a seat  near  me.  Nothing 
1 knew  could  explain  away  what  I had  seen 
with  my  own  eyes,  but  still  I wished  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say  without  pretending  to 
listen  ; accordingly,  I feigned  sleep,  but  though 
my  eyes  were  closed,  my  ears  were  on  the 
stretch  not  to  lose  a word  of  Bob’s  narrative. 

“ You  are  quite  worn  out,  I see,  Percy,”  he 
began,  after  throwing  his  cigar  into  the  grate  ; 
“ so  I will  make  my  story  as  short  as  possible. 
I must  begin,  however,  from  the  first,  and 
tell  you  that  on  returning  from  seeing  you  off, 
I found  a note  begging  my  immediate  pre- 
sence at  Rosebank.  Old  Crump,  I knew,  had 
left  Liverpool  for  a few  days,  and,  thinking  that 
the  girls  wanted  my  escort  for  a ride,  I obeyed 
the  summons  at  once.  I found  them  in  their 
walking  dresses  ; they  wished  me  to  take  them 
somewhere,  where,  they  would  not  say,  till  I 
had  promised  to  accompany  them,  I promised 
rashly,  and  then  they  told  me  that  they  were 
going  to  consult  an  oculist,  of  whose  arrival 
they  had  just  heard  from  their  maid.  I begged 
them  to  pause  before  they  placed  themselves 


under  the  care  of  a man  of  whose  capabilities 
they  knew'  nothing  ; but  they  said,  and  said 
rightly,  that  he  could  not  make  their  squints 
worse,  and  he  might  make  them  better.  They 
told  me  that  no  one  knew  how'  much  they 
felt  their  misfortune,  and  that  they  wondered 
how  you  and  I could  marry  such  frights,  and 
then  they  pictured  yours  and  their  father’s 
joyful  surprise,  if,  on  returning,  you  and  he 
should  find  their  squints  cured.  They  quivered 
all  over  with  the  very  anticipation  of  such  an 
event.  I could  resist  no  longer.  I took 
them  to  the  oculist,  who  said  the  squints  were 
perfectly  curable,  and  that  a slight  operation 
would  set  them  right.  They  offered  to  undergo 
it  at  once  : Geraldine  sat  down  like  a heroine 
and  hardly  winced  when  the  lancet  touched 
her  eyes,  Aime'e  was  nearly  as  good,  though  she 
had  not  your  hand  to  hold.  Bandages  were 
placed  on  their  eyes,  not  to  be  removed  for  a 
couple  of  days  ; we  returned  in  a cab  as  far  as 
the  garden  gate,  and  there  we  got  out,  as  they 
wished  no  one  but  their  maid  to  hear  of  their 
adventure.  ’With  much  laughter  I led  them 
through  the  garden,  and  handed  them  over  to 
her  care.  I was  not  to  see  them,  they  said, 
till  the  time  arrived  for  removing  the  bandages, 
as  they  intended  to  keep  to  their  own  room. 
The  time  passed  quickly.  When  I returned  the- 
second  day  I found  them  in  great  excitement, 
eagerly  anticipating  their  cure.  I was  to 
remove  the  bandages ; I untied  the  knots 
with  trembling  fingers,  and  looked  at  their 
eyes,  but,  alas,  saw  no  change.  My  look  of 
dismay  showed  them  that  the  operation  was 
unsuccessful  : they  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  ran  to  the  mirror,  when  each  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek.  Aimde  rushed  iuto  my  arms, 
Geraldine  fell  fainting  on  the  sofa.  I was 
at  a loss  to  understand  why  your  Aimeo 
had  so  honoured  me,  but  soon  all  was  ex- 
plained, for  she  whispered  in  my  ear,  ‘ What 
shall  we  do,  Bob  dearest  ? our  squints  have 
changed  places.’  It  was  indeed  too  true  : 
Aimee  squinted  in,  Geraldine  squinted  out.” 

I started  from  my  pretended  slumber  when 
I heard  the  strange  denotiment ; and,  burning 
with  mingled  shame  at  my  disgraceful  con- 
duct, and  joy  to  find  that  Aimde  loved  me 
still,  I threw  myself  at  Bub’s  knees  and  im- 
plored his  pardon,  and  humbly  apologised  for 
my  uugentlemanlike  behaviour. 

“ Shake  hands,  old  fellow,”  he  replied,  kind 
heart  that  he  was  ; “ shake  hands,  all  is  for- 
given and  forgotten.  I dare  say  I should 
have  acted  just  as  you  did,  for  appearances 
were  terribly  against  us,  though  I hardly 
think  I could  have  believed  that  either  you  or 
Geraldine  was  false.  You  have  spoiled  my 
beauty  for  a week,  that  is  all.  Now  go  to 
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bed,  and  got  a good  night’s  rest  : yon  must  go 
early  to  Itosebank  and  make  your  j>o:ieo  with 
Geraldine,  who  duos  not  like  to  see  her  lover 
with  a swelled  face  nud  black  eyes.  But  I 
will  guarantee  that  you  are  soon  forgiven, 
there  will  bo  no  time  for  Geraldine  to  waste  in 
anger  ; we  have  all  of  us  to  consult  how  wo  are 
to  acquaint  old  Crump  of  what  has  befallen 
his  daughters.  Go  to  bed,  there’s  a good 
fellow,  1 am  going  to  turn  in  early.  Good 
night” 

I was  so  worn  out  that  I slept  like  a top, 
and  believe  1 should  have  been  sleeping  now 
had  not  Ramsay  insisted  on  my  jumping  out 
of  bed,  and,  after  a hurried  breakfast,  accom- 
panying him  to  Itosebank.  Without  his  pro- 
tection I could  not  have  faced  the  sisters,  so 
utterly  ashamed  was  l of  my  conduct.  Bob 
almost  dragged  me  into  their  presence.  Aimee 
flew  mto  my  arms,  and  asked  me  how  I could 
have  doubted  her  ; but  Geraldine  received  mo 
■very  coldly,  and  looked  at  Bob  inquiringly. 
He  pleaded  for  my  forgiveness,  and  assured 
her  that  I had  suffered  far  moro  than  ho  had 
done.  This  she  did  not  quite  seoin  to  believe, 
but  at  length  she  was  padded,  and  once  more 
a united  party  we  sat  down  to  consult  about 
the  common  weal. 


which  have  been  so  conspicuous  in  Claude,  or 
Salvator,  or,  above  either,  ii  our  own  Turner; 
though  again  the  fervid  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  majestic,  tender  and  engaging,  of 
all  in  short  that  bears  the  stamp  of  any  kind  of 
lieauty,  be  not,  at  least  in  any  high  degree,  neces- 
sary to  the  caricaturist,  as  they  are  to  him  who 
would  reproduce  on  his  canvas  the  great  cha 
r u ters  or  events  of  history  ; and  though,  were 
his  genius  in  his  line  ever  so  consummate, 
these  gifts  cannot  be  displayed  by  him  with 
the  same  loftiness  of  idea,  aud  perfection  of 
execution,  which  are  the  glory  of  Raphael  and 
Leonardo  ; though  of  the  lifelike  softness  of 
Correggio,  or  the  fiery  energy  of  Michael 
Angelo,  ho  lias  alike  no  need  ; yet  must  he 
have  gifts  of  his  own  of  no  ordinary  frequency, 
and  of  no  contemptible  order,  if  he  would 
achieve  high  popularity  in  his  own  day,  much 
more  a permanent  renown  with  future  genera- 
tions ; if  he  would  not  be  content  with  the 
temporary  gaze  of  lookers  into  shop- windows, 
but  if  ho  rather  aspires  to  a placo  in  the  port- 
folio of  the  collector  or  iu  the  library  of  the 
historical  student.  And  what  those  gifts  are 
wo  shall  sec  more  clearly,  if  wo  examine  first 
wlmt  are  his  objects,  and  the  limitations  under 
which  he  seeks  to  attain  them.  His  aim  is  to 


We  agreed  that  their  father  must  not  be 
kept  iu  the  dark,  but  all  were  unanimous  in 
wishing  to  keep  the  story  from  the  ears  of 
Liverpool  gossips.  Bob  and  I were  therefore 
obliged  to  give  up  all  ideas  of  vengeance  on 
the  quack,  who  would  not  have  had  a whole 
bone  in  his  body  if  we  had  had  our  way. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  about  three 
months  afterwards  Bob  and  I led  our  re- 
spective brides  to  the  altar,  and  that  although 
we  aro  some  years  older  now’,  we  do  not  regret 
our  choice.  J.  B. 

CARICATURE. 


It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that, 
of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  pictorial 
art,  caricature  has  been,  and  is,  the  most 
generally  popular  and  attractive.  And  any 


explanation  of  this  fact  which  might  bo 


founded  on  the  notion  that  it  is  a low  style 
of  art,  aud,  as  such,  appeals  to  the  multitude 
rather  than  to  the  more  educated  classes, 
wnuld  bo  very  fallacious  both  in  its  premises 
and  its  conclusion.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
though  it  certainly  does  not  require  in  the 
artist  the  same  description  of  genius  which 
inspires  a great  landscape  or  historical  painter  ; 
though  it  does  not  call  forth  the  same  acute  and 


ever- watchful  eye  for  the  ever- varying  tints  of 
nature,  united  with  that  mastery  of  colour, 
that  dolicate  but  decisive  firmness  of  touch  i 


excite  a laugh  (so  far  indeed  he  appeals  to  the 
tabto  of  the  multitude,  who  certainly  prefer 
laughing  to  crying,  or  even  to  serious  think- 
ing^ : but  to  this  must  bo  added,  that  the 
mirth  which  ho  dosires  to  call  forth  is  only 
directed  against  what  deserves  to  bo  laughed 
at.  He  aspires  to  be  with  the  pencil  what 
the  satirist  (of  the  school  of  Horace,  not  of 
Juvenal)  is  with  the  pen.  He  believes  with 
the  merry  little  “ pig  of  Epicurus’s  stye,’’  that 
for  many  faults  and  follies  and  weaknesses, 
ridicule  is  a moro  efficacious  correction  than 
stonier  reproof  ; and  just  such  are  the  focal 
which  he  selects  for  himself  and  the  public. 
For  with  great  crimes  ho  lias  nothing  to  do  ; 
they  are  beyond  him.  If  breaking  a butterfly 
upon  a wheel  would  be  a senseless  wasto  of 
power,  it  is  equally  such,  in  an  opposite  souse, 
to  ptick  with  a lancet  atrocities  which  require 
to  be  extirpated  by  the  axe.  Treasons  there- 
fore, murders,  and  the  like,  deeds  of  black- 
ness such  as  the  law  deals  with,  he  leaves  to 
the  law  : but  deceit,  and  treachery  of  all 
kinds,  whether  of  actual  turpitude  or  such  as 
originates  in  mere  vanity  and  snobbish  pre- 
tension ; intrigue,  in  either  sense  of  the  word  ; 
inconsistency,  whether  of  character  or  of  poli- 
tical profession  ; vagaries  of  fashion,  of  eccen- 
tricity, of  affectation,  are  his  legitimate  game  ; 
nor  to  these  does  he  disdain  occasionally  to 
add  marked  peculiarities  of  feature  or  manner. 
To  do  justice  upon  offences  such  as  these,  lie 
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must  bo  endued  with  a keen  appreciation  of 
men  and  things  ; with  a vivid  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  and  contemptible,  combined  (and 
this  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  contrast)  with  \ 
an  equally  just  perception  of  what  is  dignified 
and  respectable.  For  it  is  not  more  requisite, 
it  is  not  even  nearly  so  indispensable  that  he 
should  omit  no  opportunity  of  showing  up  the 
wrong,  as  it  is  that  he  should  never,  under  any 
temptation,  assail  what  is  right.  To  these 
faculties  the  political  caricaturist  (and  he  is 
the  artist  in  this  line  whose  subjects  are  of 
the  most  enduring  interest,  and  who  has 
consequently  the  best  chance  of  earning  a 
long-lived  reputation)  must  add  skill  of  a 
high  class  in  portraiture,  enabling  lum  to  bring 
unmistakeably  before  the  eye  not  only  the 
features  and  the  expression,  but  the  figure, 
the  gait,  the  attitude,  the  whole  character,  in 
short,  of  his  subject : preserving  the  resem- 
blance amid  all  the  exaggerations  of  bur- 
lesque. Moreover,  he  must  be  rapid  both  in 
conception  and  execution — catching  his  victim 
on  the  wing,  and  bagging  him  before  he  gets 
out  of  sight ; and  he  mu.4  be  able  by  skilful 
grouping,  and  the  judicious  use  of  accessories, 
to  make  his  work  tell  its  own  story  : for  an 
old  joke  is  no  joke  at  all,  and  still  less  is  that 
one  whose  point  requires  formid  explanation 
to  render  it  intelligible.  In  short  he  must  be 


imitative  disposition  of  mankind  in  general, 
we  might  expect  to  Lave  been  almost  coeval 
with  the  use  of  the  brush  or  pencil.  And 
accordingly  we  find  many  examples  of  such 
figures  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii  and  Hercnla- 
neuin,  though  living  characters  and  existing 
customs  do  not  .appear  to  have  furnished  the 
subjects.  Jesting  on  such,  we  may  well  con- 
ceive, was  too  dangerous  a pastime  in  days 
when  Caligula  burnt  a man  alive  for  a bad 
pun.  But  the  gods  and  ancient  heroes  had 
710  such  champions,  and  so  the  wags  of  Itome 
and  Naples  broke  their  lances,  that  is  their 
pencils,  on  their  mythology,  and  made  fun  of 
iEneas  fleeing  from  Troy  or  from  Dido,  and  of 
Jupiter  courting  Daniie,  or  bringing  Minerva 
from  his  pericranium.  In  a similar  spirit  the 
mediaeval  jokers  set  to  work,  though  it  may 
be  pleaded  in  their  defence  that  they  were 
not  at  first  quite  so  irreverent,  since  their 
principal  butt  was  the  devil  himself ; and  in 
very  unprepossessing  guise  were  they  wont  to 
represent  him.  Homs  projected  from  his 
temples,  his  ears  were  those  of  an  ass,  his 
skin  was  that  of  a goat ; for  feet  and  sometimes 
for  hands  he  had  cloven  hoofs  ; his  forked  tail, 
hairless  as  a rat’s,  hung  between  his  legs  like  a 
turnspit’s  ; his  teeth  were  tusks,  his  ferret  eyes 
mingled  cruelty  with  their  cunnings  At  other 
1 times  he  was  a fox,  or  a wolf,  with  the  addi- 


a  man  of  an  instinctive  sense  of  propriety,  of 
wit,  of  humour,  and  of  unfailing  readiness  ; 
uniting  to  these  qualities  the  draughtsman’s 
attributes  of  correctness  of  eye  and  deftness  of 
hand. 

It  is  7iot,  of  course,  meant  to  be  implied 
that  all  these  qualities  met  in  the  earliest 
practitioners  of  the  art  : indeed  it  appears  to 
have  come  into  existence  at  an  era  not  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  development  and 
display  of  some  of  them,  namely,  at  the  elose 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy, even  among  the  noblest  in  birth  or  the 
softest  in  sex,  wore  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  ; 
and  when  natural,  and  political,  and,  still 
rnoie,  religious  animosities  exercised  a domi- 
nion very  unfavourable  to  scruples  of  taste, 
in  his  elaborate,  and,  we  must  add,  most 
amusing  history  of  the  art,  Mr.  T.  Wright  tells 
us  that  the  kind  of  drawing  which  we  now 
speak  of  as  carieature,  oiiginally  obtained 
vogue  in  Germany  among  the  heats  engen- 
dered by  the  Reformation,  crossed  the  Rhine 
into  France  during  the  furious  civil  wars 
which  were  the  sequel  of  that  great  movement, 
and  first  obtained  a solid  footing  among  us 
when  the  kingdom  was  divided  against  itself 
in  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  mei'e  drawing 
of  grotesque  figures  was,  of  course,  no  new 
practice  : indeed  it  is  one  whieh,  from  the 


tion  of  grifiin’s  wings,  or  some  equal  mon- 
strosity. A)id  yet,  however  terrible  his  form 
or  apparent  means  of  mischief,  he  was  gene- 
rally rendered  even  more  ridieulous  than  for- 
midable, as  being  overreached  by  the  superior 
cunning  of  man,  or  vanquished  by  some  re- 
cipe of  especial  sanctity  and  power.  If  he 
went  to  steal  beer,  the  holy  water  with  which 
the  barrel  had  been  sprinkled  held  him  as 
fast  to  its  hoops  as  birdlime.  Did  he  try  to 
secure  a repentant  and  fugitive  adherent  by 
a grab  at  his  raiment,  his  victim  eseaped  him, 
not,  like  Mawworm,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
tails  of  his  eoat,  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  Virgin, 
who  whisked  him  away  out  of  his  reach  : 
while  sometimes  an  adven.ary  of  unusual 
boldness  would  turn  the  tables  on  him,  cafceh- 
ing  him  by  the  leg  in  a trap,  or,  as  is  i-eported 
of  St.  Dunstan,  by  the  nose  with  nippers  ,as 
hot  as  if  they  had  come  from  his  own  fire- 
place. But,  when  Luther  began  to  unchain 
men’s  minds,  those  who  were  inclined  to  his 
doctrines  fouud  persons  whom,  if  they  feared 
them  less  than  the  devil,  they  hated  more  ; 
and  the  stories  of  the  rapacity  and  sensuality  of 
the  monks  and  friars  were  embodied  in  many 
a satiric  cut,  in  which  the  Pope  himself  was 
not  spared  ; while  the  Romanists  retaliated 
wdth  corresponding  sneers  at  Luther  and  his 
nun-wife,  or  at  the  differences  betw'een  the 
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various  sects  of  tlio  Reformers,  whom  they 
portrayed,  under  ninny  a figririttivo  [illusion, 
as  interrupting  their  warfare  against  the  Pope 
to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other. 

From  Germany  caricature  passed,  as  we 
have  said,  into  France  ; from  France,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  spread  to 
ourselves.  Nor  could  any  country  at  any  tune 
have  been  richer  in  subjects  for  a humorous 
pencil  than  England  then  was,  when  the  di<so 
bite  habits  of  the  Cavaliers,  ami  the  atrocities 
falsely  imputed  to  them,  a I Tor  led  subjects  fur 
one  side  ; and  the  sour  looks,  the  ungainly 
apparel,  the  studied  rudeness  and  blasphemous 
hypocrisies  of  the  Puritans  furnished  still  more 
genuine  matter  of  contemptuous  mirth  for  the 
wags  of  the  other  party, — who  even  combined 
their  indulgence  of  it  with  one  of  their  favourite 
amusements,  making  their  playing  cards  vehicles 
fur  it,  in  which  wo  may  easily  imagine  how 
many  characters  of  that  day  must  have  jostled 
one  another  in  their  claims  to  be  portrayed 
as  the  knaves  of  the  pack.  From  this  time 
forward  the  growing  teste  was  continually  fed 
by  the  principal  events  of  our  history  ; many 
of  which  contained  indeed  no  small  portion  of 
comical  ingredient.  The  Popish  plot  ; the 
frauds  imputed  to  the  Roman  prio.-ts  (even 
the  Queen  herself,  Mary  of  Modena,  not  being 
spared)  , the  scandalous  jobs  perpetrated  by 
William  for  the  enrichment  of  his  mistresses 
anti  Dutch  favourites  ; the  parsimony  of  Marl- 
borough ; Dr.  Saeheverell’s  sermon  which,  ac- 
cording to  tho  artist  who  painted  the  trio  in 
council,  was  the  joint  production  of  tho  par- 
son, the  Popo,  and  the  dovd  ; tho  South  Sea 
bubble  with  tho  insane  expectations  which  it 
engendered  and  fostered,  and  tho  strange  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  which  it  produced,  all  fur- 
nished prolific  themes  for  tho  caricaturists  of 
those  .ages,  and  make  their  works  a running 
record  of  the  times,  anil  of  the  feelings  with 
which  those  transactions  and  the  principal 
actors  in  them  were  generally  regarded  ; while 
ono  of  tho  picturos  in  which  Law  himself  is 
portrayed  is  further  remarkable  as  proving 
how  firmly  tho  popularity  of  what  may  not 
unfairly  be  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of 
literary  caricatures,  Don  Quixote,  was  already 
established  among  British  readers  ; since  the 
Great  Projector  himself  was  represent  <1  as 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  (perhaps  with  some 
allusion  to  the  woful  countenances  worn  by 
too  many  of  his  followers),  mounted  however 
not  on  Rosin  ante,  hut  on  his  esquire's  Dapple, 
giving  a more  unmistakeable  hint  of  the  cha 
racters  of  those  who  suffered  him  to  ride  them 
to  their  destruction. 

If  the  classification  be  correct  which  calls 
some  of  Hogarth  s works  caricatures  (and  cor-  , 


t duly  his  “March  to  Finchley,  ’ “ Beer  Street,’’ 
“Gin  Lane,”  and  his  punts  of  Wilkes  and 
Churchill  seem  to  come  under  this  descrip- 
tion), the  art  in  the  next  reign  receive  1 its 
crowning  compliment  in  the  accession  of  so 
great  an  artist  to  its  ranks  ; but  tho  example 
was  never  followed  by  men  of  equal  eminence, 
though  more  than  one  of  our  Academicians 
has  shown  as  jealous  and  irritable  a temper. 
The  dose  of  the  life  of  George  II  , and  the 
opening  years  of  his  grandson’s  reign,  with 
the  corruptions  of  tho  elder  Fox,  tho  official 
power  of  Lord  Bute,  and  tho  eanso  to  which 
that  nobleman's  influence  at  Court  was  usually 
attributed,  wvro  tolerably  prolific  of  caricatures, 
though  almost  barren,  if  we  eomjiaro  them 
with  the  period  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  tho 
•struggles  between  the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  tho 
second  generation.  It  was  then  that  Gillray 
rose  into  notice,  an  artist  whose  industry  and 
fertility  for  a time  gave  him  almost  a mono- 
poly in  tho  line  of  the  profession  which  he  ha  I 
selected.  He  was  an  artist  of  real  humour, 
quick  in  seizing  suitable  objects  for  his  n li- 
cule,  and  very  skilful  in  grouping  his  figures  ; 
but  coarse  in  taste,  and  coarse  in  execution. 
Ho  was  almost  exclusively  a political  carica- 
turist, and  began  his  career  as  a partisan  of 
the  Minister,  so  vehement  indeed  and  bitter, 
that  suspicions  wore  even  intimated  that  he 
was  in  his  pay.  But  tint  this  idea  was  en- 
tirely ground  loss  is  proved  by  many  of  his 
works,  which  attacked  Pitt  himself  whenever 
ho  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  the  public  con- 
fidence. Tho  truth  rather  seems  to  be,  th  it 
he  was  a dissipated,  and  therefore  a needy 
man,  with  no  settled  principles,  but  ready  to 
assail  whichever  side  seemed  at  the  moment 
to  bo  least  popular.  Accordingly,  on  Pitt’s 
first  appearance  in  the  Ministry,  he  drew  Fox 
as  the  devil,  looking  at  tho  Prime  Minister 
and  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  w ith 
tho  same  envy  with  which  Milton  describes 
Satan  as  regarding  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  ; 
six  years  later,  when  tho  impending  Regency  ap- 
peared to  threaten  Pitt  with  political  extinction, 
Gillray  painted  him  as  a vulture  trying  to  fix 
his  claws  inextricably  in  tho  crown.  Whoij 
the  Prince’s  extravagance  began  to  excite  mur- 
murs, His  Royal  Highness  was  produced  in 
tho  character  of  Clunlfs  Surface  selling  the 
portrait*  of  his  father  and  mother.  But, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment to  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  on  the 
Civil  List,  tho  Kuig  and  Queen  themselves 
were  spared  as  little  as  he  In  1 been. 

After  a tune  Gillray  hail  some  rivals  ; espe- 
cially Rowlandson,  a man  of  almost  equal  cele- 
brity, whose  inclinations  apparently  loti  him  m 
the  opposite  direction  to  attack  Pitt  rather 
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than  Fox  ; but  whose  equally  loose  habits  led 
him  in  a similar  degree  to  sacrifice  his  political 
partialities  to  his  necessities,  and  often  to  be 
guided  by  what  would  pay  best,  rather  than  by 
any  other  consideration.  Gillray  died  in  3 815, 
and  the  same  year  saw  the  first  works  of  one 
who  was,  almost  from  the  first,  allowed  to 
possess  power  superior  to  his,  or  to  any  that 
had  as  yet  been  exercised  in  that  line  ; and 
v.ho,  though  it  is  now'  half  a century  since 
he  first  displayed  his  talents,  still  uses  his 
pencil  with  undiminished  vigour,  though  no 
longer  in  the  same  style.  Political  caricature 
indeed  George  Cruikshank  practised  but'  a few 
years  , perhaps  he  had  hardly  gall  enough  in 
his  nature  to  relish  even  the  harmless  per- 
sonalities of  such  an  art  ; though  the  changes 
and  extravagances,  or,  as  he  named  them,  the 
“monstrosities”  of  fashion  supplied  him  with 
subjects  for  some  time  longer.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  been  happier  than  he  was  in  his  por- 
trayal of  the  rapid  and  fantastic  alterations  of 
dress  that  milliners  and  tailors  devised  for  the 
perplexity  of  their  customers  in  his  early  man- 
hood : from  long  waists  to  short  waists,  from 
tight  sleeves  to  gigots,  which  might  well  have 
held  a leg  of  mutton,  or  bishop  sleeves,  which 
by  themselves  might  have  furnished  materials 
for  a chapter  ; from  Oldenburg  bonnets,  like  a 
kitchen  coal-scuttle,  to  flat-brimmed  hats, 
which  looked  as  if  their  model  had  been  formed 
in  the  frying-pan.  It  must  be  added  that, 
as  we  may  judge  from  other  products  of  his 
pencil,  if  the  male  sex  are,  as  they  are  wont 
to  boast,  less  whimsical  in  their  changes  of 
attire,  it  is  since  Cruikshank’s  day  that  they 
have  learnt  that  wisdom.  Certainly,  unless 
the  artist  allowed  himself  an  unusual  license 
of  exaggeration,  man,  with  his  head  firmly 
held  in  its  position  by  his  buckram  cravat  six 
inches  high,  cut  almost  in  two  at  the  waist  by 
stays,  with  padded  hips,  and  padded  shoulders, 
tightly  laced  up,  tightly  strapped  down,  had 
but  little  cause  to  laugh  at  his  fair  sister  ; and 
might  wish  that  the  humourist,  whose  correct 
and  ready  pencil  transferred  his  follies  to  the 
copper-plate,  had  had  less  of  the  skill  which 
has  secured  them  an  immortality  of  fame. 

But  Cruikshank  had  hardly  deserted  the 
path  of  caricature  when  the  vacant  place  was 
filled  by  one  who,  though  inferior  to  him  in 
originality  and  force,  must  yet  be  admitted  to 
rank  in  many  points  as  the  first  of  political 
caricaturists.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Doyle,  long 
known  only  as  II.  B.,  the  popularity  of  whose 
works  may  at  first  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
incognito  which  for  some  time  he  so  skilfully 
preserved  ; since  the  curiosity  thus  excited  as 
to  the  author  caused  them  to  be  attributed  to 
more  than  cue  leader  of  fashion  or  aspiring 


politician,  who  was  either  known  to  handle 
his  pencil  with  skill,  or  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  humour  sufficient  to  inspire  it. 
His  fertility  of  invention  was  absolutely  un- 
paralleled. In  a career  of  full  twenty  years, 
he  published  above  900  engravings,  or  nearly 
one  a week,  of  which  few  indeed  were  point- 
less, many  were  exquisitely  felicitous  ; faith- 
ful in  his  likenesses,  admirably  correct  in  his 
drawing,  he  was  also  gifted  with  a taste  so 
polished  and  true,  that,  while  rarely  missing 
his  object  of  exciting  a laugh,  he  scarcely 
ever  descended  to  exaggeration  or  burlesque. 
He  was  the  Lawrence  of  caricature,  and  he 
has  his  reward  in  a still  enduring  popularity ; 
complete  collections  of  his  works  selling  now 
for  a price  scarcely  below  that  at  which  they 
were  originally  published.  In  one  point  espe- 
cially he  differed  from  Gillray  and  Rowland- 
son,— in  his  political  consistency.  He  was  a 
Tory,  and  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  were  never 
directed  fiercely  against  that  party,  though,  at 
times,  the  changes  in  their  position,  or  the 
embarrassment  of  the  chiefs,  furnished  tempta- 
tions to  a sly  hit  which  he  found  irresistible. 
Mr.  Twiss  has  preserved  a letter  of  Lord 
Eldon’s,  of  the  year  1828,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes his  dissatisfaction  at  the  composition 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Ministry,  which, 
he  reports,  he  told  the  hero  himself,  “ was  a 
d — d bad  one.”  But  the  story  had  got  abroad 
at  the  time,  and,  long  before  Mr.  Twiss’s 
volumes  appeared,  H.  B.  had  stereotyped  it  in 
a sketch  which  admirably  portrays  the  very 
questionable  satisfaction  of  the  Duke  himself 
■ at  his  own  arrangements,  and  the  unhesitating 
discontent  of  the  old  Chancellor.  So  too, 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  King  William 
turned  the  Whigs  out  of  office,  and,  during 
the  interval  that  elapsed  before  Peel  returned 
from  Italy,  the  Duke  took  upon  himself 
the  whole  burden  of  the  Government,  H.  B. 
could  not  resist  backing  up  the  clamour  of 
the  partisans  of  the  late  Ministry  with  his 
pencil  : yet  if  there  was  fun,  there  was  surely 
no  irreverence  in  his  drawing  of  the  Cabinet 
Council,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
presided  as  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary was  the  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the 
President  of  the  Council  was  the  Prince  of 
Waterloo, — the  whole  Cabinet,  in  fact,  except 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Great 
Seal,  being  able  to  put  their  heads  into  one  hat. 
There  was  often  a sort  of  special  adaptation  to 
his  subjects  in  the  character  of  H.  B.’s  sketches 
as  well  as  in  their  meaning.  While  tho  sor- 
did, unscrupulous  O’Connell  was  “Satan  play- 
ing with  man  for  his  soul,”  the  courtly  Lord 
Melbo  urne,  whose  chief  faults  as  a Minister  arose 
from  his  indolent  insouciance,  was  portrayed 
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is  “ the  Royal  Cosset,”  fed  with  dainty  bits 
jy  tho  Queen’s  own  fingers,  with  some  of  his 
xdloaguos,  who  mistook  their  greater  runtlesfl- 
ioh.h  for  greater  capacity,  enviously  looking 
m ; or,  when  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion, 
restored  to  temporary  animation  by  the  tender 
:aro  of  the  ladies  of  the  household. 

11.  i>.  is  still  alive  ; though  it  is  many 
rears  since  ho  laid  aside  Ins  pencil, — it  i!  said 
n a lit  of  disgust  at  the  cold  reception  ae- 
lorded  to  a caricature  of  l>r.  Cummmg  and 
mo  or  two  other  champions  of  Exeter  Hall, 
te  himself  being  a staunch  Roman  Catholic, 
iut  some  years  before  that  a fresh  artist,  or 
ather  a body  of  fresh  artists,  cam*  into  tho 
it  Id,  working  together  in  tho  purest  spirit  of 
arieaturu  } and,  from  the  varied  talent  which 
lumbers  bring  to  a work,  touching  on  a greater 
arieiy  of  subjects  than  any  single  workman 
ould  deal  with,  however  brilliant  his  versa- 
ility.  The  brotherhood  has  been  subject  to 
ccasioual  changes  ; at  times,  as  unhappily  in 
ho  past  year  or  two,  to  losses  through  tho 
and  of  death  ; but  fresh  recruits  have  brought 
o its  service  talent  not  perhaps  inferior  to, 
hough  naturally  different  from,  that  of  its 
riginal  members  ; and,  though  it  can  bo  no 
ake  to  have  to  lind  a sheet  full  of  jokes  every 
reek,  Flinch  cannot  he  said  as  yet  to  show 
igns  of  any  decay  of  his  powers  | but  Tenuiel, 
’ritehett,  and  Keene  are  no  unworthy  sue- 
essors  {dissimihs  mayis  qumn  dispares)  to  Doyle 
nd  Leech.  Though  tho  son  of  II.  13.  was  at 
no  time  among  the  most  distinguished  moni- 
tors of  the  band  who  adorned  his  pages,  I’unch 
ras  so  far  dillerent  from  that  renowned  artist 
hat  his  political  bias  was  Liberal  rather  than 
kmservativo.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
lvvays  discoverable  : — and  Lori  Brougham 
ml  Lord  Russell  havo  furnished  him  with  even 
uore  subjects  for  his  mirthful  satire  than 
\iel  and  Disraeli  ; while,  so  thoroughly  good- 
lumoured  has  the  satire  been,  that  the  vie- 
luis  themselves  must  often,  their  very  warmest 
uirtisans  must  generally,  have  laughed  at  their 
wnnterfuit  presentment.  If  Fuel  wa3  admi- 
rable as  the  modern  Duerow,  trying  to  ride  at 
he  same  tune  two  horses  so  difficult  to  keep 
n one  track  as  Free  Trade  and  Protection  ; 
f the  portrait  of  Lord  G.  Bfciitinck  as  tho  now 
John  Gilpin,  riding  hard  to  ruin  oil  an  express 
sngine,  mingled  a lesson  of  real  prudence  with 
.ts  humour ; if  Mr.  Disraeli  as  tho  political 
zheapjack,  offering  his  “ Bucks  an  assortment 
it  pledges  warranted  never  to  break,”  must 
nave  raised  a smile  on  ibe  countenance  of  every 
freeholder  in  the  country  ; so,  on  tho  other 
lide.  Lor .1  Brougham  himself  must  hive 
twitched  lua  applauding  noso  at  that  best  of 
all  caricatures,  his  own  portrait,  or  portrait 


gallery  we  might  call  it,  as  a Citizen  of  the 
World,  here  m his  national  costume,  plaid 
trousers  included, — there  in  the  French  blouse 
mid  cap  of  liberty  ; in  one  corner  with  lank 
hair  and  queer-shaped  hat,  Ills  eye  twinkling 
with  tho  sly  cuteness  of  the  Y ankee  ; in  an- 
other with  turban  and  chibouque  subduing 
his  restless  features  to  the  otiose  gravity  of 
the  Turk  ; while  the  painter  has  ventured  to 
represent  even  the  greatest  personages  in  the 
land  smiling  at  “ tho  new  pupil  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy, or  Lord  John  in  Peel’s  clothes.”  Wobe- 
gone  and  helpless  indeed  does  the  now  Minister 
look  in  tho  ill-litting  raiment  ; the  hat  coining 
down  over  his  eyes,  tho  tails  of  the  coat  trip- 
ping him  up,  the  waistcoat  covering  his  knees, 
and  the  trousers  tucked  up  so  high  as  to  show 
only  too  painfully  how  little  the  legs  aro  ablo 
to  Till  thorn.  And  his  more  recent  displays 
present  the  character  of  these  his  earlier  efforts. 
In  fact,  I’unch  is  not  properly  a Tory  or  a 
Whig  ; but,  like  most  of  Ills  countrymen  in 
their  hearts,  something  made  tip  of  both, — 
Liberal  of  his  jokes,  Conservative  of  his  good 
temper,  and  as  impartial  as  the  Speaker  him- 
self. One  day  Mr.  Disraeli,  after  a defeat  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Is  consoled 
by  Mrs.  Gamp  as  “having  done  his  worry 
beat  to  win,  wich  that  Master  Gladsting  is 
such  a huncommon  strong  boy  ; ” tile  next, 
G lwds ting  himself  with  ail  awkward  seat,  and 
whip  up  in  the  air  so  as  to  frighten  his  new 
steed,  “ Democracy,”  is  agonising  Pam  tho 
starter,  who  screams  in  vain  that  “it  is  not 
time  to  go  yet  while  happier  still  (in  one 
sense  of  the  word  at  least,  if  uot  in  the  other) 
is  Britannia  herself  boxing  Johnny’s  ears, 
while  tho  unhappy  urchin’s  dirty  lingers  and 
stained  pinafore  show  as  plainly  as  the  old 
lady’s  scolding,  what  “ a nice  mess  he  has  got 
himself  into  ” by  dabbling  with  pen  and  ink. 

That  a publication  distinguished  for  such 
good-humoured  fun  should  bo  generally  pro- 
scribed in  France,  is  the  strongest  and  strangi  st 
proof  how*  insecure  the  ruler  of  that  country 
must  in  his  heart  fuel  his  position  to  1*',  when 
he  can  dread  its  merry  comments.  But,  at  the 
risk  of  having  ourselves  included  in  tho  same 
sentence,  we  cannot  forbear  to  recall  tho  recent 
cartoon  of  Liberty  <i  In  f'ersvj'mj ; in  which 
the  Duke,  as  a sculptor,  is  busily  engaged  on  a 
statue  of  the  goddesi  who,  as  he  carves  her, 
has  her  mouth  gagged  and  her  hands  manacled, 
while  her  feet,  equally  chained,  aro  trampling 
on  tho  Press.  No  wonder  that  Liberty  herself 
is  frowning,  or  that  tho  visitor  to  the  studio, 
a Mr.  Bull,  with  whom  our  readers  have  some 
acquaintance,  and  probably  some  sympathy, 
tells  tho  artist  that,  “if  that  is  his  notion  of 
liberty,  it  ain’t  his.” 
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It  may  bo  owing  to  this  difference  in  our 
notions  of  liberty,  that  the  Charivari,  though 
Punch’s  elder  sister,  is  so  greatly  infeiior  to 
him,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  A 
Frenchman,  if  disposed  to  be  mirthful,  or  at 
least  to  record  his  mirth  in  black  and  white, 
may  not  laugh  at  the  Ministers,  for  they  are 
the  Emperor’s  servants  ; nor  at  the  Opposi- 
tion, for  they  may  become  Ministers  ; nor  at  an 
ecclesiastical  vagary  or  imposture,  for  the 
Church  is  the  main  prop  of  the  Imp(  rial  throne  ; 
nor  at  a novelty  in  female  fashion,  lest  it 
should  be  patronised  by  the  Empress  ; nor  at 
a fresh  decree  for  boy’s  clothes,  lest  it  should 
conceal  a jest  on  the  Prince  Imperial  ; nor  at 
the  stage,  because  it  is  supported  by  govern- 
ment subventions  ; nor  at  the  army,  lest  it 
should  remind  the  Carbonari  of  the  garrison  at 
Rome  ; nor  at  the  navy,  lest  it  should  imply 
a hankering  for  the  Prince  de  Joinville  ; nor 
at  the  law,  since  that  would  show  an  irreve- 
rence for  the  Code  Napoleon  ; nor  at  the 
police,  since  they  are  but  officers  of  the  law  ; 
nor  at  the  city  of  Paris,  because  it  is  the 
Emperor  who  has  made  it  what  it  is  ; nor  at 
the  country,  lest  a hint  that  grass  or  trees  are  | 
green  might  contain  a covert  allusion  to  the 
intellect  of  those  who  dwell  among  them.  So 
that,  with  all  these  subjects  barred,  our  good 
neighbour,  Jean  Crapaud,  is  forced  to  subdue 
his  sarcasm  to  a very  gentle  simper,  lest  any- 
thing more  demonstrative  should  find  its  end 
in  that  unpleasant  laughter  which  is  popu- 
larly said  to  come  from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
mouth. 

In  whatever  country  it  may  have  been  born, 
whatever  people  may  have  fostered  its  rising 
vigour,  iu  its  manly  maturity  caricature  is 
wholly  our  own  ; and  the  gentleman  whom  we 
have  named  as  our  latest  artist  in  that  liue 
is,  in  one  of  his  characters,  no  unfit  emblem 
of  what  it  always  should  be.  Punch,  as  mixed 
by  Parson  Adams,  and  commended  to  his  taste 
by  the  favourable  silence  of  Holy  Writ,  is  best 
made  by  adding  lemon  to  brandy,  correcting 
the  lemon  with  sugar,  and  seasoning  the  whole 
with  a judicious  sprinkling  of  finely  grated 
spice.  Just  so  a caricature  should  have 
strength  such  as  that  of  brandy,  pungency 
like  the  lemon,  which  the  admixture  of  sugar 
prevents  from  being  overpowering  ; while  the 
aromatic  spice  of  wit  flavours  and  adds  a 
relish  to  the  whole.  We  are  not  ignorant 
that  some  puneli-drinkers  of  doubtful  sex  add 
a cup  or  two  of  water  to  the  liquor,  as  some 
artists,  by  themselves  called  good-natured,  but 
feeble  by  others,  dash  their  caricatures  with 
milk  and  water.  But  we  confess  our  own 
adherence  to  the  maxim  of  the  Irishman,  that, 
if  the  ingredients  which  we  have  named  are  I 
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prupeily  compounded,  every  drop  of  water 
that  is  added  spoils  the  Punch. 

C.  D.  Y. 


CHESS  AMONGST  THE  CELTS. 

The  ancient  game  of  chess  was  a great 
favourite  with  the  Celts  in  former  times.  The 
amusements,  as  indeed  everything  else  con- 
nected with  this  ancient  race,  which  once  iu- 
habited  all  these  countries,  have  been  almost 
completely  hidden  from  modern  notice.  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor’s  beautiful  translations  of  the 
Breton  Lays  cannot  fail  to  excite  an  interest 
iu  everything  relating  to  the  Celts.  We  pur- 
pose to  colleet  some  of  the  statements  that  we 
have  met  with  at  various  times,  and  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  about  Celtic  chess. 

There  was  a prince  of  Hy  Many,  a territory 
situated  in  the  modern  county  of  Galway,  who 
was  surnamed  “the  chess-player,”  no  doubt 
from  his  being  skilled  in  the  game.  In  the 
same  principality  the  officer  who  kept  the 
chess-boards  was  the  same  that  had  charge  of 
the  gold  and  silver — in  fact  the  treasurer. 

In  an  old  will  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
Catliaeir,  he  is  reported  as  leaving  to  one  of 
his  sons,  “a  man  intelligent  iu  chess-playing,” , 
who  seems,  by  the  way,  to  have  been  good  for 
nothing  else,  only  his  chess-board  and  chess- 
furniture  ; which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  an 
antique  and  elegant  way  of  telling  him  to  live 
by  his  wits,  and  thank  God  that  he  had  them. 

There  is  an  old  historic  tale  which  gives  us 
the  following  passage,  quoted  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Book  of  Rights,  one  of  the 
Celtic  Society’s  publications,  in  which  jithclieal , 
or  chess,  is  thus  mentioned : — 

“ ‘ What  is  thy  name?’  said  Eochaidh.  ‘It 
is  not  illustrious,’  said  the  other,  ‘Midir  of 
Brigh  Leith.’  ‘What  brought  thee  hither?’ 
said  Eochaidh.  ‘ To  play  Jithclieal  (chess)  with 
thee,’  replied  he.  ‘ Art  thou  good  at  Jithchealp 
said  Eochaidh.  ‘ Let  us  have  proof  of  it,’ 
said  Midir.  ‘ The  Queen,  said  Eochaidh,  ‘ is 
asleep,  and  the  house  in  which  the  Jithcheal  is 
belongs  to  her.’  ‘ There  is  here,’  said  Midir, 

‘ a no-worse  Jithcheal. ’ This  was  true  indeed: 
it  was  a board  of  silver  and  pure  gold,  and 
every  angle  was  illuminated  with  precious 
stones,  and  there  was  a man-bag  of  woven 
brass  wire.  Midir  then  arranges  the  Jithcheal, 

‘ Play,’  said  Midir.  ‘ I will  not,  except  for  a 
wager,’  said  Eochaidh.  ‘ What  wager  shall 
we  stake  ? ’ said  Midir.  ‘ I care  not  what,’ 
said  Eochaidh.  ‘ I shall  have  for  thee,’  said 
Midir,  ‘ fifty  dark  grey  steeds,  if  thou  winnest 
the  game.’  ” 

In  the  Book  of  Rights  itself  the  game  is 
several  times  mentioned.  Chess-boards  were 
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common  present  from  the  king*  to  tlmir 
tiufU,  ami  if  they  wore  like  MUlir’*,  of  gold 
id  silver,  they  formed  a vain  ihle  part  of  the 
ipenfl  paid  by  the  king  to  his  chiefs.  Many 
ich  entries  as  the  following  occur  in  tlm  Hook 
: Rights  : — 


Kn titled  is  the  kinj  of  Ui  Uritiin  of  fame 
To  five  steeds  ail  i live  maiiti-ii, 

Ten  swords,  ten  crooked  drinking  horns. 
Ten  liondinen,  t“U  chessboards. 


no  same  king,  tlm  King  of  Connaught,  who 
lvu  tlm  above  present,  gave  also  to  another 
rd  two,  and  to  another  ten,  chess-ln >ar  is. 

Amongst  the  directions  for  i bamjuet  at 
tra,  the  following  must  be  noted  : — 

Wine  is  to  he  dealt,  out  to  them  at  Tara 
Until  their  Spirits  are  increased  ; ( s j c ) 

Variegated  drinking  horns  with  their  peaks, 

Sets  (uf  chessmen)  with  thrir  chessboards. 


A chess-man  mado  of  horn,  elegantly  carved 
to  the  form  of  a king  sitting  in  a chair  of 
ato,  was  found  some  time  ago  in  a hog  m 
le  county  of  Month.  This  is,  we  believe,  the 
ily  known  relic  of  the  ancient  game  of  chess 
Ireland.  C.  S. 


SC M M ER  DAY  N E A R M \ I DSTON E. 

Fkw  towns  in  Engliml  are  more  pleasantly 
tinted  th an  Maidstone,  anil  few  there  are 

7 , j 

hose  immediate  neighbourhood  contains  more 
lat  may  interest  the  geologist,  the  botanist, 
to  agriculturist,  or  the  archaeologist  in  Ins 
;ramhulatious.  The  town  itself,  with  its  tine 
d parish  church,- — which  is  said,  by  the  way, 

» he  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom — the 
mains  of  its  archiepiscopil  palace,  and  of  the 
jsllego  founded  by  Archbishop  Courtenay  in 
re  reign  of  Richard  11.,  as  well  as  many  other 
iteresting  remnants  of  buildiug3  of  bygone 
res, — contain#  much  that  will  well  repay 
10  trouble  of  a visit.  As  our  object,  h nv 
’or,  is  to  take  a day’s  stroll  in  the  country 
mud  Maidstone,  wo  will  not  hero  enter  into 
ly  historical  details  of  tin;  town,  but  at  once 
t forth  on  our  pedestrian  tour. 

Leaving  the  town  on  the  northern  side,  and 
issing  the  cavalry  barracks,  wo  proceed  for 
•out  a quarter  of  a mile  along  the  Rochester 
all,  where  a pathway  through  a eln  rry  orchard 
kos  us  in  the  direction  iff  the  river  Medway, 
lieh  flows  silently  along  in  the  valley  oti 
ir  loft.  From  this  point  a short  walk  over 
me  gently  undulating  meadows,  from  which 
agniticont  views  of  the  surrounding  country 
e obt  lined,  an  1 pasting  by  one  or  two  hop- 
rdens  and  tilbert-pl nutations,  soon  brings  us 
sight  of  the  venerable  ruins  of  Allington 
stle.  This  building  is  situated  on  the  left 
ilk  of  tire  Medway,  and  can  be  easily  reached 
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by  crossing  the  river  in  a ferry-boat  which  is 
kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  Cibr alt  ir  Inn.  Trie 
remains  of  the  fortress  are  of  considerable  ox 
tent,  and  many  of  the  external  parts  w ?ru  till 
recently  in  a state  of  good  preservation.  It 
is  e instructed  m the  form  of  a parallelogram, 
bavin » massive  round  towers  at  the  corners, 
with  others  of  smaller  dimensions  station  ell  at 
various  parts.  Tim  gateway  at  the  northern 
extremity — which  is  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  In i i 1 ling,  and  that  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration — is  even  u iw  tolerably 
perfect,  an  l is  approached  by  i small  stone 
bridge  over  the  moat,  with  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  castle  is  surrounded  ; it  consists 
of  mi  archway,  with  grooves  in  which  the 
portcullis  once  was  lowered  ; this  gateway  is 
ijauke  I on  eithet  si  le  by  circular  towers  lighto  1 
by  narrow  loopholes.  \\  it  It  the  exception  of 
a small  portion  of  the  building  which  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  an  1 which  is 
now  cut  up  into  two  tenements,  Allington 
Castle  may,  indeed,  be  described  as  nothing 
more  than  a crumbling  ruin,  utd  truly  can  we 
say  of  it,  in  the  words  of  M isnn,  that  — 

Time,  by  111*  gradual  touch, 

Has  in mlder’d  into  beauty  many  a t over 

Whic'i.  when  it  frown’d  with  a.l  its  battlements, 

•Tim  only  terrible. 

Although  a castle  is  sai  l to  have  been 
erected  on  this  spot  as  far  back  as  the  Saxon 
ora,  the  embattling  of  the  present  edifice  ap- 
pears to  be  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  reign 
of  Edward  l , for  in  tlm  eighth  year  of  that 
reign,  \ n 1‘JSl,  Stephen  de  Penchester, 
constable  of  Dover  Castle,  obtained  the  royal 
licence  to  fortify  and  ombattle  his  “ mansion 
house  at  Allington,”  and  by  this  means  the 
place  acquired  the  name  of  Allington  Pfcn- 
ehester  in  several  record-.  This  cnstlo  was 
afterwards  held  by  the  Cobhams,  of  Rundale, 
in  Shornel  by  whom  the  gateway  above-men 
turned  appears  to  have  been  erected,  an  1 sub- 
sequently by  a family  of  the  n mm  of  Urent, 

from  whom  it  passed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

VII.,  to  Sir  Henry  V-yitt,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  tlm  king,  in  l wlm,  for  Ins  attach- 
ment to  that  monarch  before  his  succession 
to  the  throne,  is  sai  i to  have  suffered  frequent 
imprisonment,  an  1 to  have  lost  “seventeen 
manors,  an  I his  liberty,  for  engaging  in  the 

plot  against  Richard  III  , in  favour  of  the 

Karl  of  Richmond.”  \ curious  anecdote  is 
relate  1 of  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  once  confined  in  a “cold  and  narrow 
tower,  where  he  had  neither  be  1 to  lie  on,  nor 
clothes  sntlieient  to  warm  him,  nor  meat  for 
his  month.”  Here  he  woul  1 no  doubt  soon 
have  perished,  had  lie  not  been  prov  i lent!  illy 
supplied  with  bin  is  brought  to  him  by  a fa- 
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vourite  cat.  For  this  service,  Sir  Henry  in 
his  prosperity— -for  he  afterwards  succeeded  to 
several  posts  of  honour,  including  that  of  Privy 
Councillor — is  said  ever  to  have  “ made  much 
of  cats,  as  other  men  will  of  their  spaniels  or 
hounds  ; and  perhaps  you  shall  not  find  his 
picture  any  where,  but,  like  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  with  his  dog,  with  his  cat  beside  him.” 
On  a monument  to  the  Wyatt  family,  in  Box- 
ley  church,  the  above  statement  is  to  a certain 
extent  borne  out  by  the  figure  of  a cat  being 
there  represented.  He  married  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Skinner,  of  Iteigate,  Surrey,  a 
lady  of  indomitable  spirit,  as  will  bo  seen  from 
the  following  incident.  During  Sir  Henry’s 
attendance  at  court,  she  appears  to.  have  kept 
up  such  a liberal  hospitality  at  Allington  Castle, 
as  to  render  her  household  celebrated  through- 


out the  country,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions 
there  was  amongst  the  guests  the  abbot  from 
the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Boxley  ; he,  it 
seems,  not  content  with  the  good  things  pro- 
vided for  his  entertainment,  sadly  disgraced 
himself  by  making  too  free  with  the  maid- 
servants, and  for  his  folly  he  was  condemned 
by  Lady  Wyatt  to  be  taken  forth  from  the 
castle,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  a laughing 
multitude,  to  do  penance  in  the  stocks  ! The 
Privy  Council  wrere  afterwards  appealed  to  by 
the  abbot  for  redress,  and  Sir  Henry,  in  his 
answer  to  the  charge,  is  said  to  have  replied! 
somewhat  after  the  following  manner  : “ My 
lords,  if  any  of  you  had  angered  my  wife  in 
her  own  house  as  that  abbot  has  done,  I verily 
believe  she  would  have  clapped  you  in  the 
stocks  directly.  If  you,”  he  continued,  “should 
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seem  to  allow  the  abbot  to  play  with  my  wife’s 
maids,  will  not  your  wives  think  that  yo’.i 
love  the  sport  yourselves,  and  allow  yourselves 
as  great  a liberty  ? ” Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
poet-lover  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  the  son  of 
this  strong-minded  lady,  and  his  son — called 
Sir  Thomas  the  younger — was  subsequently 
owner  of  Allington  Castle,  which,  on  his  at- 
tainder for  high  treason  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Mary’s  reign,  became  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  but  was  granted  by  Elizabeth,  in  her 
eleventh  year,  to  John  Astley,  Esq.,  master 
of  the  state  jewels.  From  the  Astleys  it 
passed  into  the  family  of  the  Lords  Romney, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  present 
eari. 

Allington  church,  which  is  a very  mean- 
looking structure,  situated  at  a short  distance 


west  of  the  castle,  contains  nothing  to  call 
forth  special  mention. 

From  this  point  a pleasant  walk  through 
Allington  woods  takes  us  to  the  locks,  crossing 
which,  we  continue  our  course  along  the  bank 
of  the  Medway  towards  Aylesford,  the  scenery 
on  the  right  being  exceedingly  picturesque, 
backed  as  it  is  by  the  range  of  chalk  hills 
known  as  the  “back-bone  of  Kent.”  Through 
the  trees  before  us  an  occasional  glimpse  k 
obtained  of  the  pleasantly-situated  village  oi 
Aylesford,  with  its  church  standing  on  an 
abrupt  eminence  high  above  the  house-tops, — 
so  high,  indeed,  that  persons  standing  in  th( 
churchyard  can  almost  see  down  the  ehimneyf 
of  the  houses  below.  The  elegant  mansion, 
called  Preston  Hall,  the  seat  of  E.  L.  Betts,  j 
Esq.,  occupies  a proud  position  on  the  oppo 
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o side  of  tho  river,  in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
iisivo  park  well  studded  with  stately  trees, 
isHing  on  through  tho  village,  which  consists 
iuoipally  of  one  long  street,  wo  liftvo  tho 
urcli  on  our  right.  This  sacred  edifice,  do* 
cated  to  St.  Pot  or,  is  a handsome  Imilding, 
pettily  r onto  rod,  and  contains  several  mayni- 
ent  monuments  to  tho  Colepepper,  Hanks, 
pcaut,  and  Sedley  families.  Until  within 
o last  few  years,  several  ancient  helmets, 
hards,  hauners,  gauntlets,  d-c. , had  for  ages 
en  suspended  from  tho  walls  of  Aylesforrl 
ureh  Beneath  the  wido-sproading  branches 
a venerable  yew-tree  near  tho  southorn 
roll,  there  is  a gravestone  to  tho  memory  of 
blacksmith,  haring  upon  it  tho  following 
nowliat  singular  though  well-known  epi- 
>h  : — 

‘ 

My  sledge  and  hammer  lyes  declin’d, 

My  bellow*,  too,  have  lost  their  wind, 
iMy  fire's  extinct,  my  forge  decay'd, 

And  in  the  dust  my  Vice  is  laid  : 

My  coal  is  hj  ent,  my  Iron’s  gone, 

My  nails  are  drove,  my  Work  is  done. 

Quitting  tho  churchyard,  and  proceeding 

• about  a quarter  of  a milo  along  a pleasant 
ady  lane, — dotted  at  intervals  on  the  left- 
ud  side  with  handsome  villa  residences, 
lose  flower-gardens  .and  lawns  slope  gently 
wn  to  the  water’s  edge- — wo  arrive  at  tho 
trance  to  the  Priory,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
pled,  “Tho  Friars.”  This  interesting  fabric, 
lieh  stands  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
is  erected  upon  an  estate  granted  by  King 
ihn,  at  tho  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
ry,  to  Richard,  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor,  who 
is  Lord  Warden  of  tho  Cinque  Ports  and 
instable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  who,  having 
en  sorely  wounded  in  the  Holy  Land,  where 

was  tonded  by  two  Carmel i to  friars,  on  his 
turn  to  England  in  HMD,  in  gratitude  for 
eir  services,  founded  this  priory,  said  to  bo 
e tirst  house  of  tho  Carmelite  order  esta- 
ished  in  England.  At  tho  dissolution  of 
Duasteries  by  Henry  \ HI  , Aylesford  Priory 
nrod  tho  fate  of  tho  other  monastic  esta- 
ishments,  and  its  possessions  became  for- 
ted  to  the  crown.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
anted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  tho  alder,  of 
Ungton  Castle,  at  whoso  death  it  passed  to 

* son  Sir  Thomas,  but  again  reverted  to  the 
)wn,  together  with  his  other  ostites,  on  his 
lainder  for  high  treason,  as  already  stated. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Friars 
3 graiftod  to  thoSedley  family,  and  hero  was 
ru  tho  famous  wit  and  court  gallant,  Sir 
arjes  Sod  ley,  who  became  a great  favourite 
Charles  II., and  who  was  frequently  visited  by 
i kiug  at  tho  Friars.  The  bed  used  by  His 
ijesty  during  these  visits  is  still  scrupulously 


preserved.  “ Fair  Mistress  Catherine  Sedloy,” 
a daughter  of  the  above  Sir  Charles,  by  Cathe- 
rine, third  daughter  of  John,  Earl  Riven, 
who  is  sod  to  have  inherited  tho  wit  and  vi- 
vacity of  her  father,  and  whoso  portrait  now- 
graces  tho  walla  of  ono  of  the  apartments  in  tho 
building,  was  a particular  favourite  of  J unes 
11.,  by  whom  she  was  created  Countess  of 
Dorchester. 

Sir  Peter  Ryeaiit,  father  of  tho  celebrated 
eastern  traveller  of  tho  seventeenth  century — 
S.r  Paul  Ryeaut — next  oivned  this  estate,  after 
which  it  underwent  several  changes  in  tho 
way  of  ownership,  and  finally  came  into  tho 
possession  of  the  Earls  of  Aylesford,  in  whoso 
hands  it  now  remains  ; the  earl,  however,  does 
not  reside  here,  the  mansion  being  held  by  a 
private  gentleman,  who  has  greatly  ombellished 
tho  interior,  in  a manner  .strictly  in  keep- 
ing with  its  ancient  grandeur.  Many  of  tho 
buildings,  dating  from  tho  fifteenth  century, 
aro  in  good  preservation  ; tho  massive  oak 
joists,  although  upwards  of  four  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  they  were  fashioned,  are  now  to 
all  appearanco  as  sound  as  when  they  were 
first  put  up.  The  entrance  gateway,  which  is 
exceedingly  fine  and  entire,  with  its  towers 
on  either  side  thickly  coated  with  ivy,  opens 
into  a large  square  court,  wherein  appear  tho 
doorways  conducting  to  the  cells.  Tho  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  priory, — namely,  the  hall, 
chapel,  and  cloisters  —were  converted  into 
stately  apartments  by  Sir  John  Banks,  ono  of 
its  possessors,  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  cloi-ters  being  enclosed 
and  paved  .with  black  and  white  marble.  Tho 
great  hall  or  refectory  was  to  the  left  on  en- 
tering ; it  is  now  divide  1 into  chambers; 
whilst  tlie  kitchen,  as  appears  by  tho  largo 
fireplaces  still  remaining  in  one  angle,  was  on 
the  oast  side  of  tho  square.  The  chapel  in 
tho  original  building  occupied  that  part  of  tho 
structure  standing  east  and  west,  parallel  with 
the  river,  which  flows  along  on  its  southern 
side.  This  portion  of  the  edifice  forms,  as  it 
were,  a separate  wing,  and  the  upper  chamKw 
is  now  used  as  a draw  iiig-room  ; it  is  a noble, 
richly-curved,  oak  pu; oiled  apartment,  and  is 
fitted  up  and  fhrniik’.ied  in  a most  magnificent 
and  costly  manner,  and  contains  an  interesting 
collection  of  coins  and  other  objects  of  anti- 
quity. In  a secluded  part  of  tho  garden,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  near  the  priory  burial 
ground,  and  probably  tho  site  of  an  old  sum- 
mer-house, a small  square  excavation  was  dis- 
covered by  tho  present  tenant  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  renovations  carried  on  by  him  ; it 
was  about  a foot  helo.v  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  paved  with  innumerable  “knuckle-bones” 
arranged  in  a circular  pattern. 
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Retracing  our  steps  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Aylesford,  a pleasant  country  lane  on  the  left, 
soon  after  passing  the  church,  takes  us  in  the 
direction  of  the  hilly  ground  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  parish.  At  the  en- 
trance to  this  lane  a row  of  substantial  stone- 
built  houses  is  observed,  with  a neatly-kept 
garden  before  them  sloping  down  to  the  road- 
way. This  is  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
founded  by  John  Sedley,  Esq.,  in  1005,  for 
six  poor  and  impotent  persons  ; it  was  further 
endowed,  and  almshouses  built  by  Sir  William 
Sedley,  in  1007.  Although  the  endowments 
made  by  Sir  William  Sedley  were  of  the  “ clear 
yearly  revenue  of  three  score  and  sixteen 
pounds,”  and  although  it  was  intended  that 
this  charity  should  have  “ continuance  for 
ever,”  this  foundation  was  for  several  years  ap- 
propriated to  private  purposes,  until,  through 
the  interposition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson, 
in  1841,  it  was  restored  by  order  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Continuing  our  ramble  up  this  green  and 
! shady  lane,  overhung  at  intervals  by  towering 
I ; trees,  and  edged  in  by  mossy  sandbanks,  we 
I soon  arrive  at  a road  branching  off  towards 
Tottington  Farm,  near  which  there  is  a large 
■ i stone,  which,  from  its  peculiar  shape,  has 
been  called  the  coffin  stone  ; it  is  upwards  of 
fourteen  feet  in  length,  six  in  breadth,  and 
about  two  feet  in  thickness.  Still  further  on, 
on  the  right,  in  the  centre  of  a field  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  lane  we  are  now  travers- 
ing, a confused  heap  of  stones,  of  various  di- 
mensions, attracts  our  attention.  This  re- 
markable group  of  stones  has  received  from 
the  peasantry  the  appellation  of  The  Countless 
Stones,  from  the  belief  that  they  can  never 
be  correctly  counted.  “ This,”  observes  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  in  his  “ Wanderings  of  an 
Antiquary,”  “is  not  an  uncommon  legend 
connected  with  such  remains.  These  stones 
are  evidently  the  remains  of  one  of  those  huge 
complicated  cromlechs,  consisting  of  more  than 
one  sepulchral  chamber,  "with  an  alley  of  ap- 
proach, which  in  Brittany  and  the  Channel 
Islands  are  popularly  known  by  the  title  of 
Fairies’  Alleys.”  According  to  Thorpe’s 
“ Kentish  Antiquities,”  “this  cromlech  con- 
i sists  of  eight  or  ten  stones,  now  lying  in  a 
I confused  heap,  it  having  been  thrown  down 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by 
order  of  the  then  proprietor  of  the  land,  who 
is  said  to  have  intended  sending  the  stones  to 
pave  the  garrison  at  Sheerness,  after  they  had 
been  broken  to  pieces  ; but  that  this  design 
was  prevented  by  the  extreme  hardness  of  the 
stones,  which  are  of  the  same  kind  with  those 
of  the  other  cromlechs  that  abound  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and,  together  with  them,  were 
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most  probably  dug  up  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity, as  the  soil  for  some  distance  round  is 
found  to  abound  vith  similar  huge  and  inde- 
pendent masses.”  Some  writers  have  asserted 
that  this  monument  of  antiquity  may  have 
been  demolished  by  some  persons  digging  a 
trench  beneath,  in  expectation  of  finding  either 
treasure  or  something  that  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  stones 
were  placed  there,  and  that,  “the  trench  being 
left  open,  an  elm  tree  sprang  up,  which  by 
degrees  raised  the  stones  and  threw  them  to 
the  ground.” 

Leaving  this  spot,  and  regaining  the  road 
that  we  have  before  traversed,  a short  walk  to 
the  right  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
hills,  which  rise  gradually  for  the  distance  of 
about  a mile.  Here  again  leaving  the  road- 
way, we  enter  a corn-field  on  the  left,  and 
having  taken  breath,  commence  the  ascent. 
The  ground  here  is  anything  but  pleasant  for 
our  pedestrian  tour,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  a 
stiff  chalky  soil,  intermixed  with  flints  .and 
boulders.  Having  reached  the  top  of  a high  and 
steep  knoll,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  base 
of  the  hill  known  as  Blue-bell  Hill,  we  arrive 
at  the  far-famed  cromlech  called  Kit’s  Coty 
House.  This  monument — which  occupies  a 
boldly  prominent  position,  commanding  towards 
the  west  a very  extensive  view  over  the  valley 
of  the  Medway,  and  being  backed  on  the  east 
by  the  chalk  hills  above  mentioned — is  com- 
posed of  four  huge  unwrought  stones,  three 
standing  on  their  ends,  and  inclining  inward 
to  support  the  fourth,  which,  lying  trans- 
versely on  the  top,  leaves  an  open  space  below. 
Of  the  two  side-supporting  stones,  one  mea- 
sures seven  feet  by  seven  and  a half,  and  is 
about  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  other  is 
eight  feet  by  eight  and  a half,  and  its  thick- 
ness two  feet,  the  computed  weight  of  e...ch 
being  somewhat  more  than  eight  tons ; the 
centre  stone  is  very  irregular,  and  is  supposed 
to  weigh  about  twro  tons  ; but  the  enormous 
capstone,  or  impost,  which  is  also  very  irre- 
gular, is  twelve  feet  by  nine  and  a quartet, 
and  about  two  and  a half  feet  in  thickness, 
and  its  weight  is  computed  at  ten  tons  and  f» 
half. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these 
cromlechs,  nothing  with  certainty  appears  tc 
be  known,  and  many  have  been  the  conjectures 
and  the  controversies  to  which  they  hao 
given  rise  ; some  historians  affirm  that  thej 
were  originally  Druidical  temples,  others  tha 
they  are  the  remains  of  sepulchral  chamber 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  “ There  can  be  littl 
doubt,”  writes  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  “tha 
monuments  of  this  description  belong  to  d* 
ancient  Britons,  because  they  are  certainl  ; 
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ot  more  modfcrn  than  the  Koiniui  p&riixl, 
bile  they  aro  as  certainly  m>t  Roman,  and 
[icy  aro  found  in  groat  tram-burn  in  Ireland, 
hero  a Celtic  population  was  established, 
ho  old  antiquaries,  who  were  accustomed  to 
jriu  theories  without  sulliciontly  examining 
ito  fact.-*,  called  these  monuments  Druids’ 
Stars,  believed  that  they  were  used  for  liuuuii 
4 orifices,  and  hazarded  strange  descriptions 
f the  rites  which  were  supposed  to  havo  been 
clobrated  upon  them.  Rut  the  increased 
nowledgo  on  tlie.se  subjects  has  left  no  room 
jr  doubt  that  the  cromlechs  aro  nothing  more 
ban  sepulchral  chambers.  The  ashes  of  the 
ead — for  in  most  of  these  interments  we  hud 
hat  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  have  been  burnt 
—were  collected  into  an  urn  of  rude  pottery, 
ml  placed,  with  a few  other  articles,  within 
he  chamber,  and  the  whole  was  then  covered 
rith  a mound.  In  opening  many  such  mounds 
i different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  cromlech, 
-ith  the  sepulchral  deposit  within,  have  been 
jund  perfect  ; where  the  cromlech  is  now 
>uud  exposed  to  view  without  a mound,  it 
as  been  robbed  of  its  covering  of  garth,  by 
ccident  or  design,  at  some  remoto  period.” 

Some  writers  havo  supposed  Kit’s  Coty  House 
o have  been  a monument  erected  to  the  me- 
lory  of  the  valiant  British  chieftain,  Catigorn, 
ho  was  slain  in  a single-handed  combat  with 
lursa,  the  Saxon  chief  ; this,  however,  appears 
0 bo  but  an  imaginary  legend,  based  upon 
ho  ancient  recollections  count  cted  with  the 
ite,  and  as  such,  must  bo  received  with  cau- 
iou.  Recent  research  has  proved  that  Kit’s 
July  House  forms  but  one  of  a considerable 
roup  of  monuments,  the  remains  of  which 
ro  scattered  over  tho  fields  below,  and  which 
ray  even  bo  traced  as  far  as  Addington  1’ark, 
ome  eight  miles  distant,  where  there  aro  two 
ircles  of  largo  stones,  and  near  them  an  iso- 
ited  mass  of  similar  stones  which  appear  to 

0 the  covering  of  a subterranean  chamber. 

1 From  a tolerably  careful  examination,”  says 
Ir.  Wright,  “ »vo  were  led  to  believe  that 
tore  had  once  existed  an  avenue  of  stones 
mnecting  the  cemetery  around  Kit’s  (Joty 
house  with  that  in  the  parish  of  Addington  — 
tgether  they  seem  to  have  formed  tho  grand 
acropolis  of  tho  Belgian  settlers  m this  part 
' the  island.  The  whole  district  is  thus  in- 
vesting as  one  of  our  hallowed  sites,  while 
io  footsteps  of  the  wanderer  are  drawn  to  it 
7 its  rich  scenery,  diversified  with  pas', tires, 
irn-fields,  and  hop-gardens,  plentifully  inter- 
m gled  with  woods  and  copses.” 

Wo  will  now  procoed  a short  distanco  up 
ie  hill-side,  for  the  labour  of  accomplishing 
e task  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  magnificent 
ospeet  that  there  presents  itself.  Stretch- 


ing away  in  the  Mazy  distance,  ciur  ami  anon 
sparkling  hi  the  sunshine,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  miniature  lakes,  the  river  Midway, 
Like  a li«fuhl  *tr|*:iU,  winds  its  silvery  Uni. 

The  foreground  of  the  picture  on  tin-  left  it 
formed  by  a huge  chalk  pit,  by  the  b.v  <•!’ 
which  the  old  Maidstone  road  winds  its  rugged 
course  down  the  hill,  passing  a conimo  li  n< 
roadside  inn,  yclept  “ Tho  Kit’s  Coty  House,  ’ 
at  a short  distance  beyond  which  it  unites  with 
tho  new  road  near  the  Rawer  Bell  Inn.  At 
our  feet  several  dark  spreading  yew-trees  raise 
their  hoary  heads,  amidst  which  the  cold  grey 
stones  of  the  cromlech  above-mentioned  may 
bo  discerned,  standing  like  a giant  sentinel  to 
guard  tho  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead,  whilst  in 
the  hollow  beyond,  tho  roadway  towards  Ayles- 
fonl  can  he  distinctly  traced,  dotted  at  inter- 
vals with  pleasant  homesteads,  the  background 
being  completed  by  tho  park-like  grounds  of 
Preston  Hall  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  open  country  extending  for  several 
miles. 

Here  the  eye, 

Unchecked,  its  vision  far  around  can  throw 
Upon  the  bird’s-eye  view  spread  out  bid 
Where  far  beneath  us  lies  the  llowe.ry  nn  i f. 

This  lie bl  well  cropp’d,  and  that  pieparel  f»r  s-.ed ; 
Where  the  old  farmhouse  comes  befure  "nr  ken 
With  granary,  high-roof d barn,  an  1 hurdied  pen  ; 

The  gr"(ip  of  corn  and  hayricks  neatly  thatch’d. 

With  lu.ru  and  there  a single  one  detach*  i. 

• • • * 

While  hill  and  dale,  and  waste  find  wo  > ibu;d  blen  l 
Their  varying  beauties  to  the  picture’s  end. 

Descending  the  hill,  and  passing  the  Lower 
Bell  Inn,  we  follow  the  course  of  the  read  for 
some  distance  along  its  base,  when,  turning 
sharply  to  the  right,  a short  walk  brings  us 
within  view  of  all  that  now  remains  of  the 
oneo-famous  Abbey  of  B i.x’ey.  Scarcely  any 
trace,  exists  of  this  veuerablo  pile,  beyond  frag- 
ments of  the  garden  wall — which,  however, 
encompass  a considerable  extent  of  ground  — 
a part  of  the  ancient  gateway,  with  portions 
of  ;m  arch  of  red  brick  springing  from  either 
side,  and  a long  building  with  narrow  lancet- 
shaped  windows,  now  used  as  a brewery.  flu 
centre  of  tho  abbey  enclosure  contains  a mo- 
dern brick -built  mansion,  encircled  by  a neat 
llower-garden,  and  shaded  by  lofty  tlm-irees. 
The  situation  of  the  abbey  is  low  and  llat,  the 
grounds  being  well  watered  by  clear  running 
streams  ; whilst  oil  the  north  si  ie,  the  lulls, 
clothed  with  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage,  rise 
gradually  to  a tolerable  height.  It  appears  to 
have  been  founded  in  I M G by  William  d'lpre, 
Earl  of  Kent,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  and  to  have  been  dissolved  by  order  of 
Henry  YlCL,  at  the  general  “di-solution.” 

I Tho  abbey  church  in  its  prosperous  days  was  ( 
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greatly  celebrated  throughout  England  for  two 
remarkable  images  that  it  contained  ; one  was 
a small  image  of  St.  Hum  bald  or  Grumbald, 
which  had  attributed  to  it  the  power  of  testing 
the  virtue  of  the  fair  sex,  by  being  immovable 
by  those  who  had  ever  sinned  in  the  least 
degree.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fastened  by 
a wooden  pin,  movable  only  from  behind,  and, 
as  may  be  imagined,  such.  as  could  pay  the 
priest  well,  could  remove  the  image  with  ease, 
whilst  others,  not  being  able  to  produce  the 
necessary  coin,  although  perhaps  possessing  a 
greater  stock  of  chastity,  might  tug  at  it  to 
no  purpose.  The  other  image  alluded  to, 
styled  the  Holy  Rood  of  Grace,  was  alleged  to 
possess  extraordinary  and  miraculous  powers, 
even  to  the  healing  of  the  sick.  The  story  i 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  came  into  the  pos-  j 
session  of  the  monks  at  Boxley  is  somewhat 
singular,  but  of  too  great  length  to  be  narrated 
here  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  in  Ellis’s  “ Letters 
Illustrative  of  English  History,”  appears  the 
following  concerning  this  celebrated  Rood,  or, 
as  Lambarde  calls  it,  this  “ ungracious  Rood 
of  Grace  : ” 

“ Upon  the  defacing  of  the  late  monastery 
of  Boxley,  and  plucking  down  of  the  images 
of  the  same,  I found  in  the  image  of  the  Rood 
called  the  Rood  of  Grace,  the  which  here- 
tofore hath  been  had  in  great  veneration  of 
people,  certain  engines  and  old  wire,  with  old 
rotten  sticks  in  the  back  of  the  same,  that  did 
cause  the  eyes  of  the  same  to  move  and  stere 
in  the  head  thereof  like  unto  a lively  thing, 
and  also  the  nether  lip  in  like  wrise  to  move  as 
though  it  should  speak  ; which,  so  famed, 
was  not  a little  strange  to  me,  and  other 
that  was  present  at  the  plucking  down  of  the 
same.” 

On  being  examined  about  these  ingenious 
contrivances,  the  abbot  aud  other  monks  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  same  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
explained  in  what  way,  save  by  these  contri- 
vances, the  image  was  enabled,  “To  bow  down 
and  lift  up  itself,  to  shake  and  stir  the  hands 
and  feet,  to  nod  the  head,  to  roll  the  eyes, 
to  wag  the  chaps,  to  bend  the  brows,  and, 
finally,  to  represent  to  the  eye  both  the  mo- 
tion of  each  member  of  the  body,  and  also  a 
lively,  express,  and  significant  show  of  a well- 
contented  or  displeased  mind  ; biting  the  lip 
and  gathering  a frowning,  fro  ward,  and  dis- 
dainful face,  when  it  would  pretend  offences, 
and  showing  a most  mild,  amiable,  and  smiling 
cheer  and  countenance  when  it  would  seem  to 
be  well-pleased.”*  The  “ miraculous  ” powers 
of  this  image  caused  great  numbers  of  people 


* Lambarde's  “ Perambulations  of 'Kent,”  1576. 


to  flock  to  the  abbey,  and  the  result  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the- 
establishment  ; but  the  deception  having  been 
discovered  at  the  period  of  the  “ dissolution,” 
the  Rood  was,  by  order  of  Henry  Till.,  in  the 
year  1538,  publicly  exposed  in  the  market- 
place at  Maidstone,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to 
London,  broken  to  pieces,  and  consigned  to 
the  flames,  before  a prodigous  multitude,  at 
St.  Raul’s  Cross.  Since  the  above  period,  the 
abbey  itself  has  fallen  sadly  into  decay — 

The  sacred  tapers’  lights  are  gone, 

Grey  moss  has  clad  the  altar-stone, 

The  holy  image  is  o'erthrown, 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll  ; 

The  long-riLb’d  aisles  are  burst  and  shrunk, 

The  holy  shrine  to  ruin  sunk. 

Departed  is  the  pious  monk ; 

God’s  blessing  on  his  soul. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  warn  us  that  it  is 
time  to  draw  our  ramble  to  a close,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  shape  our  course  through 
Sandling  Woods,  from  which  the  view  at  sun- 
set is  truly  magnificent,  when  a short  walk 
brings  us  into  the  Rochester  Road,  traversing 
which,  beneath  the  overhanging  branches  of 
trees  that  surround  the  grounds  of  Tark 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Lushingtons,  we  soon 
arrive  once  more  in  the  town  of  Maidstone, 
and  thus  bring  to  a termination  our  day’s 
excursion  through  the  “pleasant  fields  of 
Kent.”  War.  Dampiek. 


MY  MOTHER. 

1 1 is  my  mother  with  her  raven  hair. 

Her  thoughts  are  with  the  dead, 

Are  with  the  lately  dead  ! 

Gentle  ever ; — sitting  weeps  she  there, 
Weeping,  weeping, — silently  ever. 

There  is  a band  of  children  romping  mad  : 
Amid  their  gambols  wild 
She  marks  her  only  child  ; 

Kindly  ever; — watching,  smiles,  tho’  sad, 
Smiling,  smiling, — mournfully  ever. 

Hark  to  the  jocund  bells’  triumphant  sweep  l 
She  greets  the  bride  in  white, 

Foretells  a future  bright ; 

Cheerful  ever  ; — kneeling,  prays  she  deep, 
Praying,  praying, — hopefully  ever. 

What  horrid  grief  was  that  I had  to  show  ? 

A tale  too  often  told  ! 

My  mother,  though  so  old, 

Truest  ever  ; — clinging,  soothes  my  woe, 
Soothing,  soothing,  — tenderly  ever. 

It  is  my  mother  with  her  silvern  hair. 

She  was  my  All  on  earth; 

I never  knew  her  worth! 

Loving  ever  ; — waiting,  rests  she  there, 
Resting,  resting, — peacefully  ever. 

Ye  re  Haldane! 
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Tin:  expert,  in  matters  architectural  or 
ceclesi  ^logical,1  will  easily  point  out,  to  you 
goi.no  <li:l  renco,  marked  and  material,  in  the 
aspect  of  each  and  every  one  of  Engl;sh  cathe- 
dral ferivtmt.  Hut,  to  the  uninitiated  observer, 
a weary  monotony  of  foTouriii^  seems  to  per- 
vade them  all.  It  is  well  with  ns,  wlnle  wo 
stand  in  the  sh  alow  of  the  huge  western 
towers,  or  of  the  soaring  minster-spire  when 
the  sun  is  low.  Setting  aside  all  reverence — 
the  wry  sense  of  seclusion  ami  severance  from 
the  brewing  world  outside  must  needs  be  plea- 
sant, while  it  lasts  ; mind  and  body  alike,  are 
content  to  lost  for  awhile  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  that  is  not  of  our  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  llelligio  Loci  may 
subsist  wholly  independently  of  creed  ; it  may 
j re  vail  in  .any  spot  girdled  by  the  grandeur 
of  ancient  stones,  where  multitudes  hive  wor- 
shipped in  singleness  and  sincerity  of  heart  — 
however  false  or  mistaken  their  faith  — till  it 
needs  an  antirjnarian’.s  eye,  to  trice  among 
ruins  the  outlines  of  a place  of  prayer.  Only, 
to  the  building,  wliatso  ver  it  may  he,  there 
must  attach  the  giavo  dignity  of  age  ; there 
must  he  wealth  of  sh  idoiv,  not  less  than  of  light, 
within  its  precincts  ; eceenmcitit  s of  architec- 
tural ba«l  taste  are  scarcely  more  fatal,  than 
the  glitter  and  glare  of  novelty.  Devotion 
has  so  little  to  do  with  the  feeling  of  which  1 
speak,  that  the  sternest  I’mitan—  an  iconoclast 
in  intent — might  be  subjected  to  it  uncon- 
sciously, under  the  portico  of  St.  Peter’s, 
whilst  testifying  fiercely  in  his  heart  against 
all  tho  abominations  of  the  Seven  Hills,  past, 
present  and  to  come  : it  might  steal  ov.  r a 
missionary  to  tho  Moslem,  whilst  nsting  in 
the  shadow  of  an  eastern  hum -pie  : I mvself 
have  felt  it — leaning  against  the  fragments  of 
an  alt  ir,  whereon  no  lire  has  been  laid  since 
tho  death  of  Pan.  Hut,  mo-.t  pious  of  all  pos- 
sible readers  ! I defy  you  to  feel  it,  if  you 
gaze,  till  your  i yes  ire  dim,  on  the  1 a-t  new 
conventicle,  with  walls  scarlet  a.5  sin,  »ml  c, il- 
ings  w hite  as  sepulchres. 

Of  course,  such  sensations  are  not  necessary 
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or  universal  (you  have  only  to  go  into  any 
famous  foreign  cathedral,  win  n tile  long- vaca- 
tion arm}  ha-  gone  forth,  to  be  aw  ire  of  this) ; 
but,  I fancy,  men  often  mi  s tin  m — like  otln  r 
pleasant  things  in  life — from  being  in  too 
great  a hurry  to  rest  and  ponder.  Ponder  ! 
Why,  Pascal  him-elf  could  not  bo  expected 
to  meditate,  with  “ Murray  ” ill  his  hand — lost 
luggage  oil  his  hemt — a wife,  (pierulous  or 
curious  at  his  side — and  a cicerone  droning  into 
his  ear  discourse,  in  worse  than  an  unknown 
tongue.  Vet  things  arc  better,  even  now, 
than  they  were  wont  to  be.  Itemoiistrance  lias 
done  much — ridicule  more  ; let  us  hope  that 
the  roving  Cockney  will  ere  long  constrain  him- 
self, to  walk  with  uncovered  lie  1 1 where  some 
others  kneel  and  cro  s themselves  ; not  to 
trample  upon  worshippers  with  whom  ho  can- 
not sympathise  ; and  not  to  prattle,  an  octave 
higher  than  the  pfiest  is  singing. 

So,  it  is  likely  ill  it  even  a very  pr.ictic.il 
layman,  witli  no  local  or  professional  interests 
to  bind  him  to  the  spot,  may  issue  from  the 
archway  of  the  close,  after  the  briefest  tarrying 
there,  in  an  unusually  pdaeid,  if  not  pensive 
frame  of  mind  . not  rep  ning— though  per- 
chance hlightl)  inclined  to  regret — glut  f.te 
should  keep  uo  canonry  in  store  for  his  own 
declining  year*.  In  truth,  it  would  lie  hard 
to  find  a more  enviable  asylum  than  those 
quiet  mouldering  walls — tile  natural  homo 
of  .ill  lichens  and  mosses  an  1 ivies — where 
the  favoured  church  v » teran  re-ts  from  his 
Inborn  s ; with  just  enough  of  duty  m pros- 
pect to  give  dignity  to  his  office,  and  salve  the 
scruples  of  the  eoiiscieiit ions  siin  ein bt. 

Hut,  before  (lie  stranger  lias  left  the  cloisters 
a furlong  behind  him,  be  very  sure  his  mood 
will  change  . the  venerable  quickly  nierg»  s 
into  the  respectable  ; the  dulluo  s,  which  some 
ret  rebates  in  it t i ta in  to  be  inseparable  from  re- 
spectability pure  and  simple,  settles  down  on 
all  siirroun  ling  objects,  like  a dense  grey 
cloud.  The  eitizem  may  1*0  pleasant  enough 
.after  their  fashion  ; in  Iced,  as  a ride,  they  au 
much  given  to  hospitality,  and  ciitiruin  aliens 
with  no  small  kindness  ; they  are  no  more  to 
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be  blamed  for  being  slightly  lethargic,  than  the 
dwellers  in  Sleepy  Hollow ; if  there  be  a lack 
of  enterprise  and  visible  stagnation  in  trade, 
that,  surely,  is  no  affair  of  ours,  who  travel 
for  no  “ house  ” in  particular,  and  whose  in- 
terest in  the  Bankruptcy-list  is,  at  least,  de- 
ferred to  a future  day.  It  is  hard  to  say, 
why,  in  such  places,  one  should  get  bored  so 
soon.  Nevertheless,  it  is  so.  After  a sojourn 
of  ever  so  few  week-day  hours,  we  begin — 
not  without  some  self-reproach — to  feel  as  if 
we  had  been  dining  with  a very  old  family 
friend,  whose  port  and  prosings  are  alike 
undeniable  ; and  begin  to  be  ungratefudy 
ingenious  in  inventing  excuses  for  speedy 
departure. 

Now  Torrcaster — wherein  this  tale  shall 
open — is  not,  socially  speaking,  a whit  better 
or  worse  than  its  fellows.  It  has,  of  course, 
every  now  and  then  weeks  of  chartered  fes- 
tivity ; when  some  Society — choral  or  archaeo- 
logical— holds  decorous  revel  there. 

Then,  in  gloomy  wainscoted  parlours  and 
passages,  there  is  a ceaseless  rustle  of  soft 
trailing  raiment  ; a shimmer  of  jewels,  and  a 
glitter  of  eyes  brighter  yet  ; musical  trills  of 
laughter  ; and  the  light  fall,  rather  imagined 
than  heard,  of  dainty  feet,  as  they  sweep  out 
to  conquest  or  in  to  repose — the  fair  guests, 
whom  the  master  of  the  quaint  old  house  de- 
lights to  honour.  Then  does  clerical  stock 
go  up  with  a rush  rapid  and  resistless  ; while 
the  honest  Plungers  (Torrcaster  is  a cavalry 
head-quarters,)  are  constrained  to  submit  to 
temporary  eclipse  ; being  put  on  escort  duty, 
only  faute  dc  mieux,  or  on  the  morning  of  the 
inevitable  ball,  where  they  hope  to  reassert 
themselves — if  not  to  retaliate.  Then  does 
the  good  old  family  solicitor,  born  and  bred 
within  the  cathedral  shadow, — a man  usually 
slow  and  solemn,  beyond  the  telling,  in  gait, 
and  speech  and  manner  ; ultra-canonical  in  his 
portly  presence  , whose  crown  of  white  hair  is 
venerable  as  a mitre — break  into  a fever-fit  of 
activity,  and  work  with  head  and  feet,  and 
voice  and  hands,  like  a machine  endued  for 
the  nonce  with  forty  manager-power  ; as,  in 
truth,  there  is  great  need  ; since  the  reverend 
senior  has  to  do  all  the  work  of  two  score 
well-meaning  but  helpless  committee-men. 
Then  does  the  whole  city  break  out  into  a 
geneial  extravaganza  of  flags  and  flowers  ; 
going  in  for  pleasure  with  a perseverance  that 
ignores  fatigue  and  satiety.  Fortunately  for 
the  constitutions  of  every  one  concerned,  the 
curtain  must  drop  on  the  Saturday  at  latest  ; 
when  visitors  and  residents  go,  each  to  their 
own  place  ; divided  between  satisfaction  at  a 
great  success,  and  half-formed  resolves  never 
to  undergo  the  like  again. 


But  such  festivals  come  not  even  biennially  ; 
so  that  Torrcaster  has  ample  time  to  recruit 
its  energies  in  slumber.  The  placid  city 
accepts  her  position  very  contentedly,  and 
nods  on,  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  ; saving 
and  except  a dozen  hours  in  each  week,  when 
she  wakes  up  quite  briskly  from  her  doze,  re- 
lapsing again,  before  curfew-time  on  market- 
day. 

This  hebdomadal  up-rousing  is  common  of 
course  to  all  towns  such  as  1 have  described  ; 
if  Torrcaster  differs  at  all  from  others  in  the 
same  class,  it  is,  that  the  county  element  is,  on 
these  occasions,  more  prominently  represented 
there.  Not  only  do  the  great  stock-farmers 
and  corn-growers  flock  in  to  their  ’Change  ; but 
many  never  fail  to  be  present,  whose  interests 
are  only  remotely,  if  at  all,  bound  up  in  agri- 
culture. It  has  been  a custom,  time-honoured 
throughout  the  county  far  beyond  the  memory 
of  man  : Torrcaster  market  reckons  on  the 
countenance  of  all  such  Marlshire  magnates 
as  reside  within  reasonable  distance,  by  road 
or  rail  ; and  rarely  reckons  in  vain.  The  lords 
of  the  soil  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  very 
readily  ; if  it  entails  any  inconvenience,  it  is  no 
worse  than  their  fathers  went  through  before 
them,  or  than  their  sons  will  undergo  when  they 
come  into  their  heritage.  So,  there,  you  will 
find  the  same  cheery  faces,  old  and  young,  to 
the  fore — be  the  weather  wet  or  dry : you  never 
hear  of  a crack  fixture  of  the  M.F.H.,  nor  of  a 
favourite  cover  being  shot,  on  the  day  devoted 
to  Pales. 

And  the  squire- archy  has  its  reward.  I am 
not  aware  that  rents  are  lower,  or  land  more 
profitable,  in  Marlshire  than  elsewhere ; but,  of 
a surety,  the  farmers  grumble  less  ; they  sup- 
port even  the  ravages  of  four-footed  game  with 
average  equanimity, — one  might  almost  say, 
magnanimously  ; — and  burn  with  righteous  in- 
dignation against  poaching,  well  nigh  as  hotly 
as  their  landlords.  With  this  comfortable 
state  of  things,  I do  believe  these  meetings  in 
the  market-place  have  much  to  do. 

Then  yoke  the  mules  of  winged  pace, 

And,  l’kintis,  climb  the  car  with  me  : 

we  will  drive  into  Torrcaster  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  see  what  is  a- doing  this  bright 
winter  afternoon. 

CHAPTER  II.  SHADOWS  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

Choose  any  coign  of  vantage  you  please — 
not  hard  to  find,  since  the  ground  rises  steeply 
on  either  side  of  the  market-place — and  wait 
and  watch  awhile. 

At  the  first  glance  you  will  be  struck,  I 
think,  with  the  foreign  look  of  the  whole 
scene.  That  strange  jumble  of  architecture 
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all  around,  whoro  tho  buildcm  neoni  to 
liavo  liad  but  one  fixed  idea — to  make  each 
homo  tho  strongest  possible  cvutrasit  to  its 
neighbour  ; those  sharp  gables,  with  beams 
showing  through  tho  masonry,  lighted  hero 
and  there  by  latticed  casements  ; these  low 
beetle-browed  pent-houses  , those  clustering 
booths,  each  with  its  own  canvas  covering, 
— surely,  all  these  things  wo  have  seen  a sc  ire 
of  times  in  our  wanderings  beyond  tho  seas, 
when  some  grand  old  rath-htms  lilted  the  back- 
ground, or  t lie  carillon  of  a Belfry  was  chiming 
noon. 

But  soon  you  begin  to  realise  that  you  are 
actually  and  thoroughly  at  home.  Tln-re  is 
not  a trace  of  tho  brilliant  medley  of  colouia, 
that  would  at  once  attract — if  it  did  not 
fatigue — your  eye,  in  a similar  scene  abroad. 
Vou  might  look  in  vain,  here,  for  the  quaint 
coifs,  the  cap-towers  of  stiffened  muslin,  the 
gay  kerchiefs  twined  through  shiny  hair,  the 
glitter  of  metallic  ornament, — for  any,  in  fine, 
of  thoso  characteristics  of  costume  which  tho 
Continental  peasantry  liavo  cherished  for  ages. 
Even  in  holiday  time,  the  Marlshire  dames  and 
lasses  scorn  to  enhance  their  native  charms,  by 
tho  slightest  sacrifice  to  tho  picturesque.  In 
spite  of  contrasts  of  colouring  in  her  attire, 
sometimes  almost  grotesque,  sho  that  was 
homely  remains  homely  stdl. 

Should  any  illusion  as  to  your  whereabouts 
linger  in  your  fancy,  it  will  vanish  very  quickly, 
as  scraps  of  discourse  come  floating  up  from 
tho  Babel  of  tongues  below.  Babel,  though, 
is  a misnomer  ; for  all  arc  speaking  not  only 
the  same  language  but  the  same  dialect. 

Now  tho  Marlshire  accent  is  by  no  means 
so  marked  in  its  peculiarities  as  that  of  many 
other  districts.  After  a moderately  long  so- 
journ—-say  a couplo  of  years  or  so — in  these 
parts,  one,  not  In  tho  country  born,  will  bo 
able  to  converse  easily  enough  with  a native 
of  low’  degree  , yet  it  is  as  unuiistakahlo  as  any 
patois  under  the  sun. 

Years  ago — shooting  in  French  Flanders — 
l came  suddenly  upon  a railway  bridge 
! thou  in  course  of  construction  ; and,  being 
hot  and  weary,  sate  down  in  a shady  nook 
to  rest.  There  was  a great  clatter  of  tongues 
overhead,  amongst  which  perhaps  the  Friuli 
predominated  (tho  contractor  himself  was  an 
Emerahler,  and  patriotic  as  far  as  the  maiii- 
chanco  would  allow).  Something  had  evi- 
dently gone  wrong.  I daresay  about  three 
score  voices  might  have  been  going  together, 
best  pace  ; yet,  amongst  them  all,  1 recognised 
that  one  familiar  accent — long-drawn,  de- 
liberate, unmusical  as  aver.  Nevertheless,  it 
brought  back  some  very  pleasant  memories  ; 
so  pleasant,  that  incontinently  t arose,  and,  to 


bis  great  . »iir  pi  iso  and  jubilation,  l.<  stowed  on 
the  honest  MtwWtiro  ufftrt  a not  illiberal  h inl,- 
ijcld , for  l.ing-i-yue’s  sako. 

The  market  place  is  not  Very  crowded  now  ; 
for  tho  bustle  of  seiions  business  was  over  lre- 
foro  noon.  That  throng  that  cinfilates  t<>  an  l 
fro  is  made  up  eh  icily  of  idlers,  an  l of  the 
domestic  commissi  mi -agents  who  have  not  yet 
completed  their  pm  chases  ; nor  is  It  dense 
enough,  to  prevent  you  distinguishing  indi- 
vidual figures  ea-iiy. 

One,  immediately  beneath  us,  is  worth  not- 
ing, were  it  oftH  for  the  peGtiliul  ities  of  its 
atiire.  I lie  broad  leafed  low-cio.vne  l hat, 
long-skiited  coat,  and  drab  nether  clothing, 
were  familiar  to  our  forefathers  ; but  to  us, 
in  tins  century  born,  they  have  much  of  tho 
eli'oet  of  masquerade.  1’here  is  a good  deal  of 
character  in  the  rugged  features  j and  tho 
massive  head,  framed  in  long  unkempt  hair 
— rich  brown  once,  but  sun-bleached  and 
weather-stained  now,  even  where  it  is  not 
thickly  flecked  with  grey — forms  a lit  ting 
capital  to  tho  square  Doric  column,  so  soli  lly 
set  on  its  sturdy  pedestals.  No  one  cm  look 
at  Harold  Ethel-tone,  without  thinking  of  his 
own  pollard  oiks. 

In  gbito  of  all  this,  and  an  exceeding  im- 
couthiio.sy  of  voice  an  1 manner,  you  aro  not 
much  surprised  when  you  hear  tli  it  no  Eng- 
lish house,  from  -Severn  to  Tweed,  can  bo»-t 
of  purer  blood  than  Hows  in  that  ui  1 man's 
veins.  Through  good  and  ev.l  fortune, 
through  the  chances  and  changes  of  dynasties, 
the*  Ethelstunes  of  Holt  have  hold  and  hold  a 
large  portion  of  tho  lands  that  they  tilled  under 
tho  Heptarchy  ; and  — what  is  stranger  still  — 
with  hardly  a break  iu  their  direct  lineage. 


Walking  through  the  portr  dt-gallery  of  any 
ancient  family  — you  will  remark,  tli  it  cert  -in 
peculiarities  of  feature  and  i xpre^-iou  re;  ro- 
duco  themselves,  almost  exict’v,  after  tho 
lapse  of  many  generations.  J Vi  laps  there  ire 
moral,  no  less  than  physical,  Cycles.  If  it  bo 
so,  surely  tho  Spirit  of  some  auce-tor  must  have 
aniiuitel  the  rbu^h-howii  car  iso  of  Harold 
Ktliejstone.  In  until.  Ins  manner  of  life  vi-iy 
much  n'-i'iifiiis  tli.it  of  a Thane.  He  is  out 
amongst  his  tlocr-s  feud  herds,  or  riding  lliiough 
his  shadowy  woo  is,  soon  after  sunrise  • he  -its 
down  soon  after  noon,  to  a patnaieli.il  meal  of 
mighty  joints,  washed  down  by  floods  of  heavy 
Mirlshbo  *d  , to  which  any  comer,  oil  whatso- 
ever errand,  or  of  whatsoever  degree,  is  wel- 
come , and  he  g'>es  to  his  ro-t  sonii  alter 
curfew.  Much  goon  to  field  s'  oris  iu  li  s 
youth,  he  had  scld  mu  shot  and  never  hunfeo  1 
of  kite  years;  for  his  whole  soul  is  wrapp’d  up 
m agriculture,  of  which  he  is  a shining  light, 
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, all>eit  somewhat  ohl-fashioned  in  his  pre- 
judices, lie  the  se.ison  foul  or  fair,  old 
Harold  grumbles  consistently  ; but  they  say 
that,  with  wheat  even  at  40s.,  the  books  of 
the  great  home-farm  have  shown  a steady 
profit-balance  at  the  year’s  end. 

While  good  dame  Eleanor  lived,  there  was 
ever  a regular  interchange  of  hospitalities  be- 
tween Holt  and  the  other  great  houses  of  the 
county,  to  which  Squire  Harold  submitted  with 
a sufficiently  ill- grace  ; but,  since  her  death, 
many  years  ago,  he  has  grown  more  and  more 
solitary,  not  to  say  boorish  in  his  habits  ; till 
now  his  intercourse  with  those  of  his  own  de- 
gree is  chiefly  confined  to  greetings  in  the 
market-place,  or  a passing  nod  on  the  load. 

, He  is  much  more  at  home  with  the  farmers, 
who  treat  him  with  scarcely  more  deference 
than  one  of  tlieir  own  order  : his  own  tenants 
are  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; for  Cedric 
or  Hereward  did  not  rule  their  ceorh  more 
absolutely,  than  does  the  squire  his  depend- 
ents. He  is  a kind  landlord  enough  ; never 
unjust  or  tyrannical  ; and  o!  edience  may 
spring  not  less  from  love  than  fear  ; but — be 
his  behests  for  good  or  evil — there  never  was 
man  born  on  his  broad  lands  that  twice  said 
Harold  Ethelstone  nay. 

The  eldest  of  six  stalwart  sons  married  a 
lady  of  high  degree,  and  lives  on  another  of 
the  family  estates  in  a far-off  county.  He 
seldom  comes  to  Holt.  Albeit  there  is  no 
feud  betwixt  them,  the  old  man  ever  frets 
and  fumes  in  presence  of  his  first-born  ; be  is 
so  fond  of  his  acres  that  it  chafes  him  to  look 
on  the  face  ox  their  future  lord  : it  is  not  the 
revenues  of  Holt — for  he  is  open-handed  to 
prodigality  with  his  children — but  tlie  tillage 
of  all  those  fair  swaths,  and  the  pruning  of 
those  flourishing  woodlands,  that  Harold  half 
begrudges  his  heir. 

A strong  contrast  with  the  squire,  is  the 
man  with  whom  he  is  now  conversing  earnes'ly 
— so  earnestly,  indeed,  that  a fierce  light 
flashes,  ever  and  anon,  out  of  his  broad  blue 
eyes,  as  be  emphasises  his  words  with  much 
energy  of  gesture.  A very  dapper  and  debonair 
little  person — a genial  smile  always  hovering 
about  his  handsome  mouth — whiskers  almost 
too  carefully  curled  for  unassisted  nature — 
dressed  in  the  perfection  of  quiet  sporting 
taste  : indeed,  that  riding-coat  is  worthy  of 
Saville  Iiow  ; the  drab  cords  fit  like  an  easy 
glove  ; aud  the  brilliant  polish  of  the  butcher- 
boots  gleams  through  the  thick  mud-flecks  that 
tell  of  long  and  fast  horse-travel. 

That  is  Mr.  Chalkley,  of  Northam  Hall, 
owner,  in  fee-simple,  of  2000  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  Mailshire,  and  tenant  farmer  of 
as  many  more.  He  seldom  misses  a meet  of 


the  M.  F.  IT. , riding  undeniable  cattle,  of 
whose  necks  ho  is  not  sparing ; his  wife’s 
ponies  are  almost  as  pretty,  in  tlieir  way, 
as  their  fair  mistress — uo  small  word  : look- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  liquor  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  liberality  of  its  dispersal, 
wherein  there  is  no  comparison  at  allj,  I 
would  liever  dine  with  him  any  day  than 
with  his  landlord, — though  the  last-named 
banquets  under  a roof,  groined,  gilt,  and  armo- 
rially  panelled,  lofty  enough  for  the  Earl  and 
K.  G.  that  he  is  ; while  the  ivy  has  not  so 
far  to  climb  before  it  tops  the  grey  gables  of 
jolly  old  Northam  Hall. 

Yet  is  Arthur  Chalkley  very  wise  in  his 
generation.  Though  things  have  gone  pros- 
perously with  his  family  for  many  years, 
so  that  its  importance  has  been  surely, 
and  not  slowly,  waxing  ; be  writes  himself 
down  yeoman,  as  did  bis  fathers  before  him  ; 
and  never — with  his  goodwill — will  his  son 
struggle  into  squi re-arch y.  He  finds  time  for 
■work,  be  sure,  as  well  as  play  ; or  bis  naino 
would  not  stand  where  it  does  in  agricultural 
chronicles.  Not  only  from  distant  English 
and  Scottish  districts,  but  from  far  beyond 
the  four  seas,  do  strangers  come,  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  wonders  wrought  in  high-farming 
by  the  scientific  development  of  drainage,  and 
sewage,  and  steam.  Ay,  and — with  all  liis 
pleasant  smile  and  genial  careless  manner — 
there  are  few  in  Marlsliire  keener  at  a bargain 
than  ce  chcr  Cliocldce,  as  his  foreign  admirers 
call  him.  In  that  one  that  he  is  now  driving 
with  Squire  Ethelstone,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  which  will  get  the  best  of  it  : about  even 
betting,  I think,  with,  perhaps,  the  old  one  for 
choice. 

You  would  guess,  at  once,  that  the  occu- 
pants of  yo  dor  sober  brown  barouche,  drawn 
close  up  to  the  pavement  a few  yards  further 
on,  are  people  of  "weight  and  importance.  So, 
indeed,  they  are.  Sir  Pierce  Peverell  represents 
the  county  ; and  his  wife  would  fain  rule  it. 
Many  years  ago  she  signed  her  own  commis- 
sion as  Lidv  Lieutenant  ; and  since  then, 
under  her  tyranny,  there  have  been  many 
malcontents  — few  rebels.  The  dames  of 
higher  degree  who  might  well  have  disputed 
the  supremacy,  have  always  been  too  idle,  or 
too  timid,  for  so  lions  rivalry. 

Taking  the  baronet  first  : you  see  a man 
rather  advanced  in  years,  with  small  white 
whiskers  hardly  trenching  on  broad  sanguine 
cheeks  ; glassy  grey  eyes,  very  prominent  and 
lustreless  ; with  no  particular  expression  on 
his  face,  save  lethargic  gooxl  nature.  In  his 
present  posture,  you  hardly  realise  his  great 
stature  and  lankmess  of  limb  ; but  when 
erect,  his  huge  head,  overlapping  a narrow 
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carca.su  ami  neck  unnaturally  prolonged,  looks 
as  if  it  were  sot  on  a spear.  \\  him  you  hear 
that  Sir  Pierce  l’everell  has  sate  unionist  our 
legisl ators  f*ir  more  than  a (purler  of  a 
century,  you  are  irresistibly  reminded  of 
Oxcnstiern’s  hackneye  1 truism- See,  with 
how  little  wisdom  thn  world  is  governed.” 
Of  a truth,  the  poor  haronut  is  so  exceedingly 
.lull  of  comprehension  and  slow  of  reasoning, 
that  he  finds  life  anything  but  play-work  : 
yet  ho  plods  through  his  daily  round  of  duties 
very  conscientiously  ; ami  is  generally  to  be 
found  at  Ins  proper  posts — striving  hard  to 
look  as  if  lie  understood  the  business  in  band, 
ami  ever  ready  to  record  an  honest,  if  a silent, 
vote. 

Of  a very  different  stamp  is  the  dame  who 
reclines  at  Sir  Pierce’s  side.  There  are  traces 
of  beauty  still  in  tho  gloomy  face  ; though, 
with  that  dead-white  complexion  and  dull 
black  hair,  it  must  always  have  been  of  tho 
funereal  order  ; but  the  first  thought  that 
strikes  you  is — How  could  that  woman  hive 
been  wooed  or  won  ? Surely,  no  whisper  of 
endearment  can  ever  have  escaped  those  thin 
cast  iron  lips  that,  even  when  they  smile, 
seem  to  ho  performing  .a  set,  distasteful  cere- 
mony ; far  less  could  they  have  moulded 
themselves  to  meet  or  return  a kiss  : tho  stiff 
straight  lashes  that  shade,  without  softening, 
hard  cold  eyes'  can  never  have  wet  with 
tender  tears. 

After  one  passing  glance,  you  fool  disposed 
to  credit  all  the  tales  that  are  abroad  about  her 
ladyship’s  temper.  It  was  born  with  her,  no 
doubt  ; for  the  ancient  North-country  family 
from  which  she  sprang,  has  long  been  evilly 
notorious  for  the  savage  outbreaks  of  passion, 
which  have  brought  not  a few  of  its  members 
to  a violent  en  1.  In  old  times,  men  were 
wont  to  say,  that  the  sun  never  went  down  on 
a Chnr-i ton's  wrath,  but  there  was  sure  to  bo 
bloodshed  before  morning  ; and  not  a very 
romote  ancestor  of  Lady  Peverell’s,  with  tho 
certainty  of  the  scaffold  before  him,  went  on 
straight  to  his  revenge. 

When  Sir  Pierce  brought  his  bride  home, 
her  fame  hud  preceded  her  ; there  was  much 
speculation,  ami  not  a little  wagering,  as  to 
which  would  take  and  keep  the  lead  ; the  odds 
being  heavily  in  the  grey  mare’s  favour.  Truly, 
at  first,  the  race  seemed  all  one  way  ; her 
ladyship  went  off  as  if  she  never  meant  to  lie 
caught  ; but  she  had  to  deal  with  a stubborn, 
if  not  a swift,  opponent,  who  fairly  collared 
her  at  last,  and  ran  the  longest.  Putting 
metaphor  aside — she  did  lead  Sir  Pierce  a 
terrible  life  for  some  three  years  after  their 
marriage  ; then  tho  domestic  broils  appe  ired 
to  cease.  If  common  report  is  to  bo  believed, 


peace  sprang  out  of  tho  bouoin  of  war — in 
this  wise. 

On  a certain  memorable  occa-i  n,  the  lady 
was  irritated  by  Si i Pierce’s  stolid  in  iiilV renew 
into  forgetfulness  of  both  self-n  >pect  an  1 self- 
command  ; it  is  possible  that  an  acci  lental 
aide-view  of  tho  vast  red  vacuous  face  was  an 
irresistible  temptation  : be  this  as  it  may,  the 
story  goes  that  she  suddenly  raised  her  band 
— no  light  or  frail  one — ami  sinuto  her  liege 
lord  on  the  clnek,  a good,  hearty  ringing 
blow,  that  made  the  ears  of  those  who  only 
heard  of  it  to  tingle.  Thu!  baronet  was 
staggered,  but  imt  perceptibly  atkrth  1 or  sur- 
prised : he  paused  a little,  ruminating  silently, 
as  Was  his  wont,  before  any  active  movement 
whatsoever  : then  lie  laid  an  iron  grasp  on 
either  shoulder  of  his  assailant,  ami  shook  and 
swayed  her  to  and  fro  till  she  grew  faint  and 
breathless,  and  could  scarcely  stagger  to  her 
sofa,  to  crouch  there,  shivering  ami  moaning. 
And,  all  the  while,  the  heavy  benevolence  of 
his  own  countenance  never  changed  a whit. 
This  very  unromantic  episode  is  to  he  taken  with 
several  grains  <>f  salt  ; inasmuch  as  it  rests  on 
the  unsupported  testimony  of  a discharged 
waiting-woman,  who  professed  to  have  assisted 
at  it  through  tho  half-opened  door  of  a neigh- 
bouring chain  bo?  ; but  it  had  no  gross  elements 
of  improbability,  and  has  ever  been  currently 
believed  throughout  the  country-side.  Certain 
it  is,  that,  from  that  particular  epoch,  Sir  Piereo 
has  been  allowed  to  ‘gang  his  niu  gate  ’ without 
active  molestation,  and  even  to  exercise  para- 
mount authority  over  all  important  movements 
of  his  household. 

But,  with  this  half  submission  to  her  hus- 
band, Lady  Peverell’s  scanty  power  of  con- 
ciliation and  forbearance  seem  to  have  been 
exhausted  : with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  she 
preserves,  at  best,  an  armed  neutrality.  .She 
is  fond,  ami  proud,  too,  in  her  own  cold  way, 
of  her  son — a very  typo  of  herself  in  feature 
and  temper  ; but  the  pair  are  always  snarling 
and  snapping  at  each  otlmr  in  a truly  wolfish 
fashion  ; while  her  daughter  (there  are  only 
two  children),  who  is  unfortunately  unattrac- 
tive in  her  appearance,  has  such  a tune  of  it 
at  home,  as  falls  to  tho  lot,  l hope,  of  few- 
plain,  marriageable  maidens.  It  is  well  for 
Janet  l’everell,  tint  she  was  born  with  all 
excellent  constitution,  a brave,  hopeful  heart, 
ami  a keen  eye  for  silver  linings  in  cloud*. 
As  it  is,  she  seems  to  have  her  fair  share  of 
life’s  sunshine.  Were  it  not  for  her  mother's 
taunts,  I doubt  if  she  won!  1 remark  the  tnrdi- 
n ess  of  wooers  or  occasional  absence  of  part- 
ners ; nor  even  thm,  is  she  inclined  to  repine. 
She  only  shakes  her  comical  little  hea  l,  and 
says,  with  her  own  hontst  laugh,  “Never 
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mind,  mamma  : my  turn  wil'  come  soon.  ” To 
which  let  all  lier  many  friends  say  Amen, 
cordially. 

That  small  wizened  man,  with  the  rest- 
less, twinkling  eyes  and  bird-like  face  —he 
always  seems  to  peem  while  he  is  speaking — 
who  leans  over  the  barouche  door,  talking 
eagerly  to  Sir  Pierce  Peverell,  is  the  Reverend 
Randal  Sherrington,  the  great  oracle  of  Marl- 
shire  ; whom  the  natives  point  out  with 
pride  to  all  new-comers  as  a very  prodigy 
of  eloquence  and  learning.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  subject  under  heaven  that  he  will  not 
discuss,  with  bewildering,  if  not  convincing, 
fluency.  One  curious  in  statistics  once  took 
the  trouble  to  note  down  the  heads  of  our 
parson’s  discourse  for  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes  or  so.  The  foreign  policy  of  tho 
Ministry — the  costumes  at  tho  last  country 
ball — the  merits  of  a new  top-dressing  for 
heavy  land — the  decipherment  of  Runic  inscrip- 
tions— the  orthodoxy  of  a certain  prelatioal 
pamphlet — the  best  way  to  beat  a noted 
cover  for  cocks — on  each  and  everyone  of  these 
topics  did  he  deliver  oracular  judgment,  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  himself  and  his 
audience.  It  is  a quarter-sessions  question 
that  he  has  mooted  with  tho  baronet  ; if  you 
ever  watched  the  action  of  a boring  tool  on 
very  tough  limestone,  it  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  process,  whereby  the  Reverend 
Randal  is  striving  to  drive  his  own  view  of 
the  case  into  the  porches  of  the  other’s  sluggish 
brain. 

Further  on  yet,  close  to  the  arched  entrance 
to  the  chief  inn  of  Torrcaster,  you  see  a little 
knot  of  loungers ; in  the  midst  of  whom  stands 
a burly,  middle-aged  man,  taller  by  half  a 
head  than  any  of  his  companions.  That  is 
Mr.  Braybroke,  of  the  Grange — “Frank”  to 
his  cronies — “ The  Squire”  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  down  here.  He  holds  his  prece- 
dence rather  by  virtue  of  office  than  of  posi- 
tion ; for  there  are  half  a dozen  others,  of  like 
degree,  of  larger  territory,  and  more  ancient 
name  (indeed,  though  they  have  taken  root  so 
kindly  in  the  county,  the  Braybrokes  were 
no vi  homines  to  the  grandsires  of  many  now 
living).  But  the  present  owner  of  the  Grange 
has  borne  on  his  own  broad  shoulders  all  the 
management,  and  half  the  cost,  of  the  Marl- 
shire  hounds  since  he  came  into  his  inheritance. 
He  has  had  a difficult  and  delicate  game  to 
play  ; some  of  the  Marlshire  magnates  are 
unusually  keen  in  shooting  rivalry,  and  can 
hardly  comprehend  the  co-existence  of  phea- 
sants and  foxes.  But  his  tact,  and  perseverance, 
and  good  humour,  have  been  too  much  for  the 
most  crabbed  of  the  game-preserving  sceptics  : 
his  hounds  are  never  stopped  whilst  running 


now,  let  them  head  whithersoever  they  will  | 
and  vulpecido  is  a crime  only  darkly  hinted  at, 
even  by  keepers  in  conclave. 

Time  was  when  Frank  Braybrokc’s  bluff, 
handsome  face — very  like  some  portraits  of 
our  Eighth  Henry — and  bright  brown  eyes, 
lingered  long  in  certain  womanly  memoiies, 
and  may  have  caused  more  heartaches  than 
ever  he  wist  of ; but  the  boldest  of  matri- 
monial speculators  have  long  ceased  to  con- 
spire against  his  peaceful  bachelorhood.  There 
is  little  of  the  saint,  much  less  of  the  misogy- 
nist, about  the  burly  Squire.  Whispers — 
italicised  with  nods  and  winks  of  deeper 
meaning  than  words — have  been  afloat  not 
unfrequently  anent  his  frolics  in  foreign  parts  ; 
but — whatever  may  have  been  his  youthful 
frailties — The  Squire  has  never  ventured  1 to 
dash  violently  against  the  throne’  of  Social 
Justice.  The  most  rigid  upholder  of  conven- 
tionalities, need  have  found  no  stumbling- 
block  in  such  mild  misdoings  as  his  county 
was  bound  to  be  cognisant  of.  He  is  steady 
enough,  now,  even  the  scandal-mongers  will 
affirm — and  with  reason  good  ; for  there  are 
broad  streaks  of  silver  in  his  thick  chestnut 
curls,  and  he  rides  three  good  stone  heavier 
than  when  he  wound  his  first  blast  on  the 
Master’s  horn.  He  knows  every  gate  and  gap 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  a hare  does  her  fa- 
vourite meuse  ; so  that  he  can  always  keep 
within  a reasonable  distance  of  his  hounds  ; 
but  he  owns  to  shirking  stiff  timber  and  blind 
ditches,  and  looks  rather  more  for  shoulders 
than  for  jumping-power  in  his  weight-carriers. 

There  is  a knowing  smile  on  the  Squire’s 
lip  just  now,  as  he  watches  the  slow  approach 
of  another  Marlshire  celebrity,  who  is  hobbling 
up,  evidently  with  an  eye  to  business.  The 
new  comer  is  no  other  than  Tony  Cannell, 
whose  name  is  a very  household  word  amongst 
all  such  as  delight  in  horse-flesh. 

An  elderly  man  of  monstrous  obesity — un- 
healthily pale  and  utterly  beardless — whose 
vast,  pendulous  cheeks  seem  to  sway  hither 
and  thither  with  every  motion  of  his  ponde- 
rous limbs — yet  the  face  is  not  exactly  repul- 
sive. There  is  a merry  gleam  in  the  small 
deep-set  eyes,  and  a humorous  expression 
about  the  mobile  lips,  that  remind  you,  at 
once,  of  a certain  famous  Liberator.  Think 
of  such  a flesh-mountain  as  that  being — ‘ a 
jocky  well  versed  in  numbers’  ( vide  Bonny- 
castle,  passim).  One  might  as  easily  fancy 
dear  John  Falstaffe,  a captain  of  light 
cavalry.  Of  a truth,  it  is  many  years  since 
Tony  has  aspired  to  witch  the  world  with  any 
feats  of  activity  whatsoever  : occasionally, 
with  many  grunts  and  groans  and  maledic- 
tions, he  heaves  himself  into  the  saddle  of  a 
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Htolid  cob  very  much  of  his  own  build  ; but,  as 
a rules,  ho  risks  his  precious  carcase  iu  iwrthing 
moro  perilous  than  a capacious,  well-cushioned 
gig,  with  a moderately  fast  trotter  m the  sh  uts. 
But  ho  is  a wonderful  judge  of  horse-flesh  : 
thoso  little  twinkling  eyes  of  his  will  pick  out 
every  good  and  bad  point,  from  crest  to  fet- 
lock, almost  mechanically  ; whether  the  animal 
bo  made  up  for  sale,  stale  from  hard  work,  or 
rough  from  the  straw  yard.  Once  h ivmg 
heard  Tony,  over  a deal — yon  cease  to  marvel 
at  his  professional  celebrity.  Since  the  days 
of  Ulysses,  smely  no  mortal  tongue  ever 
moved  on  such  well-oiled  hinges  : in  spite  of 
ghastly  faults  iu  grammar,  and  au  intense 
vulgarity  of  manner  and  tone,  you  would  stand 
entranced  at  the  easy  How  of  his  magnificent 
mendacity,  as  you  would  listen  to  the  gurgling 
of  a swift  deep  river.  That  brief  funeral 
oration  which  another  less  famous  coupe?  pro- 
nounced over  his  own  first-born,  might  well  be 
spoken  over  Tony’s  grave.  “ bless  him  ! 
There  never  was  so  sweet  a liar  ! ” 

Hark  to  him  now,  as  he  sidles  up  to  Frank 
Braybroke,  and  beckons  him  a little  asido 
from  the  rust,  with  a certain  mystery  in  his 
manner. 

“ Moruin’,  Squire.  I was  half  afraid  I 
shouldn’t  find  you  ; they  said  you  was  going 
out  early.  Might  I ask  you  to  drive  round 
by  my  place  ? I wouldn’t  trouble  you  for 
nothin’,  yarn  know  ; but  there’s  a pieter  up 
there  as  fs  worth  lookin’  at  ; ono  of  your  own 
sort,  if  over  1 see  one,  and  I’ve  known  your 
stamp  thoso  twenty  years.  Sixteen  hands, 
dark  ohesnut — your  colour  again,  Squire  ; legs 
as  Hat  as  my  hand  and  clean  as  a foal’s  ; as 
to  weight — why,  I wish  I durst  ride  over  a 
country, -—he’d  carry  me  as  safe  and  easy  as  a 
chair.  All  this  week,  they’ve  been  coinin’  to 
me  with  money'  iu  their  hands  and  t.-ars  in 
their  eyes  ; and  ' Tony,’  says  they,  ‘ that  horse 
I must  have,  whether  or  no.’  ‘ But,  exceuse 
me,’  I say's  ; * 1 won’t  pull  him  out  for  ne’er 
a one  of  ye|  till  The  Squire  has  looked  him 
over.’  ” 

The  orator  is  emipellol  to  halt  hero,  from 
lack,  not  of  matter  but  of  breath,  and  Bray- 
broko’s  deep,  mellow  laugh  breaks  in. 

“ Sounds  tempting,  i’ouy',  certainly  ; and 
your  thoughtfulness  fur  me  is  really  touching. 
But  I’m  afraid  1 haven’t  a guinea  to  pait  with, 
nor  a tear  to  sho  1.  We’re  very  full  at  homo, 
just  now,  and  I’ve  had  an  extra  pull  or  two 
lately'  ; 1 cau’t  alford  such  luxuries  as  you’re 
talking  of.  By-the-bye,  how  did  ho  conic  to 
you,  if  it’s  not  a delicate  question  ? ” 

A fat  smile  of  contentment  overspreads  the 
dealer’s  vast  visage,  as  oil  d uluses  itself  over 
placid  water  ; lie  knows,  right  well,  that  the 


customer  who  stops  to  parley  is  alre  idy  within 
his  mesluB. 

“ Lor'  bless  you,  Squire ! you  may  risk 
w hat  you  like,  and  welcome.  1 aint  got  no 
secrets  from  y ou.  1 stopped  at  Blechynden 
last  week  for  the  second  day’s  racin’  i there  I 
met  young  Dick  Wylder, — -you  remember  him  ; 
his  mare  ran  up  for  our  Hunters’  Stakes  last 
year  ; — lie  had  this  horse  with  him,  but  he 
didn't  muin  Hellin’  ; if  he  hadn't  been  so  ter- 
rible hard  bit,  we  shouldn’t  have  made  a deal  ; 
I bail  to  shake  the  notes  at  hint,  1 can  tell 
you.  0o  rides  heavier  than  you,  Squire; 
and  don’t  stick  at  no  prico  for  his  cattle.  But 
lie’s  pretty  well  at  the  end  of  his  tether  now, 
they  say  ; tho'  it  aint  long  since  he  eouio  into 
a very  tidy  fortune.  It’s  a sad  case  ; but 
what  can  you  expect,  when  a man  takes  to 
driukiu’,  and  gamblin’,  and  gay  ladies  ?” 

Tho  old  reprobate  wags  his  ponderous  head, 
solemnly  and  sorrowfully  , just  as  if  he  were 
not  himself  the  most  notorious  of  evil  livers — 
feeding  with  half  his  hard  gotten-gains  the 
King,  the  hellites,  and  tho  venal  Venus.  There 
is  moro  of  real  sy’mpathy  in  Tho  Squire’s  face, 
though  the  laugh  is  still  iu  his  eye. 

“ Indeed  ! I’m  right  sorry  to  hear  that  : 
though  I scarcely  know  Wylder  to  speak  to. 
1 daresay  his  ruin  began  with  his  buying 
horses  he  had  uo  occasion  for.  Well,  Tony',  I’ll 
look  round  aud  seo  Perfection,  or  whatever 
his  name  is  ; i ut  don't  expect  me  to  deal.  I 
give  you  fair  warning,  mind.” 

.Notwithstanding  which  sage  self-denial  I 
should  like  to  lay  a shade  of  odds  on  the  para- 
gon in  question  finding  his  way  to  the  Grange 
stables  ; and  lie  may  turn  out  a very'  honest, 
useful  animal  after  all.  For  Tony  Cauuell  is 
not  a whit  more  of  a Barabbas  than  many’  of 
his  fellows  : there  is  moro  of  a natural  racy 
humour  than  of  deliberate  dishonesty  at  the 
bottom  of  his  tremendous  mendacity’  ; at  all 
events,  were  lie  looking  out  for  a plunder  ho 
would  scarcely  pick  his  victim  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Marlshire  squirearchy. 

And  now  — 1'hn‘e  uitir  daims. 

A mea-uiro  of  prudence  not  less  than  of 
courtesy’,  as  Li  ly'  Luira  llraucepeth’.s  phaeton 
sweeps  down  the  steep  decline  of  North  Street, 
and  round  the  corner  of  tho  Town  Hall,  at  a 
liberal  half  speed  ; while  all  obstacles  seem  to 
melt  miraculously’  away  before  tho  h tppy 
audacity  of  t he  fair  charioteer.  Her  lady  ship’s 
favourite  colours  Are  black  and  scarlet,  and 
they  are  as  weil  known  by’  this  time,  as  thoso 
of  the  most  popular  turfite.  Von  see  she 
mounts  them  everywhere  ; in  tho  rosettes 
under  tho  ears  of  those  high-stepping  browns, 
that  she  persists  iu  calling  panic-*,  i hough  they 
stand  three  inches  over  any  ga  owny  >tiud.ird 
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known  , in  tho  glossy  bear’s-skin,  with  its 
gorgeous  lining,  that  covers  her  below  tho 
waist  so  comfortably  ; in  the  knowing  turban 
hat  wherein  gleams  a feather  like  a fire- 
flauglit  ; last,  not  least,  in  her  full  firm  lips 
and  bold  bright  eyes. 

She  is  the  leader  of  a very  fast  set  in  town  ; 
and,  when  its  members  rally  round  their  Reine 
Gaillarde — as  is  their  wont  at  certain  festive 
seasons — they  scandalise  the  sober  neighbour- 
hood not  a little  with  their  pranks  and 
vagaries.  Lady  Laura’s  admirers — most  of 
whom,  it  must  be  owned,  belong  to  the 
sterner  sex — uphold  her  to  bo  as  innocent 
of  wrong  intent  as  the  bitterest  of  prudish 
matrons  ; even  her  enemies,  while  they  keep 
up  a perfect  pebble-storm  of  small  insinuations, 
can  find  no  stone  weighty  enough  to  damage 
seriously  her  fair  fame.  She  says  herself, — 
“If  Mr.  Brancepeth  don't  mind,  it  is  no 
business  of  anybody  else’s  ; ” and  so  goes  on 
her  reckless  way  rejoicing  ; meeting  friend  or 
foe  with  the  same  gay  freedom — ever  prodigal 
of  her  smiles  and  chary  of  her  sighs.  She 
knows  that  she  finds  little  favour  in  the  Dean 
of  Torrcaster’s  scowling  eyes,  who  is  some- 
what too  pointed  in  his  frequent  allusion  to 
Moabitish  women  ; yet,  when  the  areh-Levite 
passes  by  on  the  other  side,  she  returns  his 
icy  salute  gracefully  and  carelessly  ; just  as  if 
she  were  acknowledging  the  reverence  of  some 
hard-riding  young  farmer — her  humble  ad- 
mirer and  sworn  liegeman. 

The  chatelaines  of  Peverell  Park  and 
Brancepeth  Castle  meet  often  ; always  with 
a show  of  outward  courtesy  ; but  at  the  heart 
of  the  elder  dame  there  is  war  to  the  knife, 
that  she  sometimes  finds  it  hard  to  dissemble. 
True,  the  Lady  Laura  has  never  troubled 
herself  to  dispute  the  other's  implied  supre- 
macy in  county  matters  ; but  Lady  Peverell 
thanks  her  not  for  a forbearance  that  spiings 
evidently  rather  from  indolence  or  indifference, 
than  from  reverence  or  fear.  She  hates  La 
Reine  Gaillarde  for  her  haughty  beauty  ; for 
her  popularity  amongst  men,  old  and  young, 
high  and  low  ; for  the  merry  mischief  gleam- 
ing in  her  great  black  eyes  ; most  of  all,  for 
the  sharp  mocking  tongue,  that  spares  not 
eveu  her  own  awful  name.  She  would  give 
ten  years  of  life,  to  be  able — aye,  were  it  only 
in  thought — to  set  her  foot  on  the  neck  that 
has  never  once  bowed  itself  before  her,  and  to 
see  her  enemy’s  honour  laid  in  the  dust. 

All  this,  too,  Lady  Laura  knows  ; yet  it 
chafes  her  not  one  whit,  neither  does  she 
deign  to  requite  hate  with  hate.  Marlshire 
gossips  say,  that  a battle-royal  must  eventually 
come  off  ; and  should  the  interests  or  fancies 
of  these  two  ever  clash  seriously,  there  will 


doubtless  be  a very  pretty  quarrel.  But 
meanwhile,  there  are  no  petty  bickerings. 
When  the  Censoress  is  unusually  frigid  or  dis- 
agreeable, Lady  Laura  coutents  herself  with 
making  a comic  m&ue , and  studies  fresh 
points  for  future  mimicry.  They  are  fond  of 
boudoir  theatricals  at  Brancepeth  Castle  ; and 
the  ‘ make  up  ’ of  its  mistress,  as  Lady 
Peverell — with  the  aid  of  much  pearl-powder, 
burnt  cork,  and  a head-dress  of  the  severest 
Doric  order — is  simply  perfect. 

One  more  ci  uqais  before  we  close  this 
bundle  of  sketches.  Mark  that  dainty  dame, 
tripping  delicately  over  the  pavement  to  her 
pony-carriage,  round  which  are  lounging 
three  or  four  cavaliers,  evidently  soldiers  in 
mufti.  Nothing  can  be  more  subdued  than 
the  whole  tone  of  licr  attire,  in  which  the 
soberest  shades  blend  so  harmoniously  ; that 
tiny  bonnet  is  a real  triumph  of  art  con- 
cealing art ; you  would  swear  it  was  quite 
an  accident  when,  ever  and  anon,  a 11  utter 
of  the  looped-up  dress  reveals  the  neatest 
ancle  in  Marlshire,  cased  in  hosen  matching 
the  striped  kirtle  of  violet  and  grey.  Yery 
quiet  and  composed,  too,  is  the  pale,  de- 
mure little  face,  in  which  there  is  no  re- 
markable beauty,  save  a pair  of  large  liquid 
eyes,  of  a colour  ever  changing.  When  she 
speaks  there  is  a plaintiveness  in  her  low, 
sweet  voice,  as  if  she  sought  for  sympathy  in 
some  secret  sorrow. 

Yet,  O,  my  friend,  I bid  you  beware. 
Blanche  Ellerslie  has  wrought  as  much  mis- 
chief in  her  time,  as  any  Vivien  of  them  all, 
ami  is  still  insatiate  of  conquest,  b nder  tho 
spell  of  her  waving  hands  have  bowed  them- 
selves, ere  this,  heads  as  grey — if  not  as  wise — 
as  Merlin.  Amongst  her  victims  the  military 
element  is  very  conspicuous  ; indeed  the  Ser- 
vice has  suffered  from  her  fascinations  since 
Blanche’s  girlhood  ; for  her  father  was  a 
general  of  high  repute,  and  her  late  husband 
died  in  his  harness,  four  years  ago,  as  colonel 
of  a crack  cavalry  corps.  In  how  many 
albums,  I wonder,  does  her  mignonne  figure 
hold  the  chiefest  place  ; and  on  how  many 
dreary  barrack-rooms  does  she  beam  (photo- 
graphically) with  her  soft  treacherous  eyes? 
Mrs.  Ellerslie  finds  it  not  inconvenient,  occa- 
sionally, to  bring  out  a special  ‘ scufller  ’ — 
as — “on  papa’s  staff  for  years,”  or — “ one  of 
poor  Horace’s  brother  officers.”  Tho  asser- 
tion cannot  easily  be  controverted  ; for  even 
scandal-mongers  don’t  carry  old  army-lists 
about  their  persons  ; and  it  invests  the  whole 
proceeding  with  a halo  of  duteous  piety.  Be 
it  observed,  that  tho  fair  widow  is  never  more 
dangerous,  than  when  she  supposes  herself  to 
be  flirting — in  memoriam. 
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U liy  she  should  have  refuse  1 several 
eligible  oilers,  .since  she  dulled  hfcr  w«nIs, 
would  not  bo  easy  to  say.  It  cannot  1>-,  that 
matrimonial  fexperieneos  det<  r her  ; f* «r,  that 
tlio  yoke  never  gallftd  lu>i  sleinler  neck,  is 
most  certain. 

Colonel  Kllorslie  was  not  a very  wise  or 
just  inan  ; but  he  lui'l  sense  enough  to  believe 
in  honesty  at  the  bottom  of  his  pretty  pet’s 
coquetries  ; ill  it  would  have  fared  with  any 
Iago,  that  had  dared  to  breathe  a doubt  on  her 
honour.  Bigid,  even  to  tyranny,  in  matters 
of  discipline — ho  was  the  most  submissive  of 
domestic  slaves.  It  was  good  to  see  how  his 
manner  changed,  as  he  clanked  in  over  his  own 
threshold  after  a field-day- — how  tlio  choleric 
martinet  became.,  instantly,  the  courteous  host 
— how  heartily  he  would  welcome  Blanche’s 
prime  favorite  for  the  nonce  ; ay,  though  it 
were  the  especial  subaltern,  into  whom,  but 
an  hour  ago,  he  had  been  pouring  canister- 
volleys  of  malediction  ; for  (as  his  men  were 
wont  to  say,  half  admiringly)  “lie  was  a lino 
free  swearer.”  While  they  lived  together, 
time,  and  trouble,  and  cost  were  as  nought, 
in  the  Colonel’s  eyes,  where  any  caprice  of 
his  wife  was  to  bo  gratitied  ; and  when  he 
lav  a-dying,  it  is  to  he  feared,  ho  thought  far 
more  anxiously  about  her  future  than  his 
own.  It  may  be,  that  the  very  fact  of  her 
having  been  so  throughly  spoiled  and  indulged, 
made  the  wilful  little  widow  somewhat  cau- 
tious : it  was,  indeed,  by  no  means  likely 
she  would  repeat  her  luck  in  a second  ven- 
ture. She  was  wealthy  enough  to  be  able 
to  satisfy  all  her  not  immoderate  fancies;  for, 
not  long  before  ho  died;  Colonel  Ellerslie  had 
inherited  a very  pretty  estate,  a few  miles 
from  Torrcaster  ; this  he  bequeathed,  with  all 
his  other  worldly  chattels,  to  Blanche,  un- 
fettered by  the  shadow  of  a condition.  AV  it li 
all  his  faults,  he  was  too  unselfish  to  nourish 
those  posthumous  jealousies  that  better  men, 
perhaps,  have  not  been  ashamed  to  indulge  in. 
Had  ho  known  that  Blanche  would  wed  again 
beforo  the  year’s  end.,  lie  would  never  have 
begrudged  it,  if  only  lie  had  been  assured  that 
her  fair  fame  and  future  happiness  wero  quite 
safe. 

“Don't  fret,  darling.” 

These  were  the  last  intelligible  words  that 
stole,  in  a hoarse  whisper,  from  under  the  lingo 
grizzled  moustaches,  just  before  the  stern  eyes 
set  fell erniel vos  for  evor  and  aye. 

Perhaps  Blanche  was  really  more  grateful 
to  her  husband,  and  more  careful  of  his 
memory,  than  the  world  gives  her  credit  for. 
At  any  rate,  she  has  been  more  than  difficult 
in  her  choice  of  a successor.  Still  young,  and 
fair  enough  to  mar  the  chances  of  many 


marriageable  maidens  (felio  Marl  dure  ckttf>«rom 
have  long  ago  put  tlio  1.1  ieke*t  cross  .a  Miust 
her  name) — .still  prone  to  llirtati  >n,  and  full 
of  pci il* ms  fascination  as  ever — the  v t,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  remains  heart  whole  and 
scatheless  ; warring  under  her  own  jmlJhn, 
and  for  her  own  hand — a sworn  Free  Com- 
panion. 

If  there  bo  any  more  notabilities  abroad  in 
Torrcaster  market-place  to-day,  they  must  wait 
for  a more  convenient  season  to  be  presented 
to  you.  It  is  full  time  that  we  set  forward, 
seriously,  with  our  tale. 

CUIU'TKH  III.  TIIROUUU  TIIK  TWILUJUT. 

Ok  tlio  many  inns  in  which  Torrcaster  re- 
joices, the  ‘ Nag’s  Head’  is  by  no  means  the 
most  eminent.  Very  modest  it  is  in  outward 
pretension  ; standing  in  a byo-.stroet  rather  re- 
mote from  the  market-place,  you  might  pass 
its  doors  a dozen  times  without  ever  glancing 
up  at  the  dusky  sign — battered,  weather- 
beaten, hard  to  decipher  as  any  old  knightly 
shield;  yetis  it  much  affected  by  many  gentles 
and  yeomen  of  Marlshire.  Divers  give  divers 
reasons  for  favouring  this  especial  hostelry  : 
the  real  one,  I believe,  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
popularity  of  its  bar-maid. 

Let  it  not  for  an  instant  be  supposed,  that 
the  attractions  of  this  excellent  person  are,  at 
all,  of  the  flaunting,  or  meretricious  order. 
Lucy  Denison  must  always  have  been  very 
pleasant  and  comely  to  look  upon,  but  never 
a beauty  ; and  she  is  well  stricken  in  years, 
though  she  carries  them  so  lightly.  Even  in 
early  youth,  they  say.  she  was  very  sober  in 
her  attiro  ; and,  of  late,  she  makes  few  con- 
cessions to  the  fashions  of  an  innovating  age. 
Perhaps  this  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  acknowledged  fact  of  her  never  looking 
any  older  ; for,  of  a truth,  Time  seems  to 
have  no  hold  on  that  hardy  perennial.  If  the 
bloom  faded  long  ago  from  the  quiet  face, 
there  is,  at  least,  never  a wrinkle  there,  and 
the  smooth  dark  hair  has  not  grown  scanty 
or  dull.  The  Nag's  Head  has  changed  land- 
lords more  than  once  in  her  time  ; but  none 
wero  bold  enough  to  dream  of  ousting  Miss 
Denison  from  nllice.  Through  all  successions 
of  dyn.n-fey  she  abides  in  her  own  place — abso- 
lutely supreme  over  her  nominal  supariors— 
as  immoveable,  and  far  more  honoured  than 
the  famous  Vicar  of  Bray. 

The  familiars  of  the  Nag’s  Head  treat  Lucy 
with  this  much  of  deference — -that  they  am  as 
careful  in  her  presence  to  abstain  from  rude 
or  blasphemous  talk,  as  they  would  be  before 
their  own  mothers  and  sisters  ; yet  is  the 
ancient  bar- maiden  by  no  means  averse  to 
mil  1 and  seemly  banter  ; which  she  parries  and 
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returns,  with  the  calm  self-possession  of  one 
who  has  dealt  with  the  cunning  tongue-fencers 
of  two  generations.  It  is  in  her  pleasant, 
kindly  manner,  and  invincible  good  temper, 
added  to  an  absolute  incapacity  of  speaking  ill 
of  any  living  creature,  that  Lucy’s  chief  attrac- 
tions lie.  Not  only  is  she  a favourite  with 
the  male  frequenters  of  Torrcaster  market,  but 
the  wives  and  daughters,  even  of  tne  chief  of 
these,  sometimes  do  not  disdain  to  rest  them- 
selves awhile  in  her  inner  sanctum,  and  will 
chat  with  her  concerning  county  news  and  the 
like,  just  as  freely  as  they  would  with  any 
intimate  friend. 

It  was  about  the  busiest  hour  at  the  Nag’s 
Head  of  all  the  day  ; for  the  winter  afternoon 
was  closing  in  fast.  Such  prudent  wayfarers 
as  cared  not  for  a darkling  ride,  were  crowding 
in  for  their  parcels  and  their  stirrup-cups. 
The  narrow  passage  was  almost  impassable  at 
times  ; and  Lucy’s  practised  hands  and  eyes 
and  ears  were  all  doing  double  duty.  On  such 
occasions,  save  to  a very  few  privileged  in- 
truders, the  bar  was  always  jealously  closed. 

Such  a one  must  have  been  that  stout, 
elderly  farmer — sitting  in  a cosy  arm-chair 
near  the  door  of  that  inner  sanctum,  through 
winch  no  male  foot  ever  passed — unfolding  the 
London  paper  that  had  just  arrived,  with  a 
leisurely  air  of  anticipated  enjoyment,  quite 
heedless  of  the  bustle  without. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Lester  has  something  more 
than  the  rights  of  very  old  acquaintanceship 
to  presume  upon.  Many  years  ago  he  asked 
Lucy  Denison  if  she  cared  to  take  the  keeping 
of  his  heart.  It  puzzled  many  at  the  time — 
perhaps  it  has  puzzled  herself  once  or  twice 
since — to  say  why  she  refused  the  wealthy 
yeoman’s  offer.  But  refuse  it  she  did  ; kindly 
and  gracefully.  Stout  John  Lester  was  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  not  a little  chafed,  at  first, 
but  he  took  the  blow  manful;!}7,  just  as  he 
would  have  done  any  bodily  pain  ; be  was  too 
busy  to  indulge  in  moping,  and  too  good- 
hearted  to  nourish  malice  : so  the  two  were 
soon  as  true  friends  again  as  ever.  Indeed, 
Lucy  has  occasionally  been  heard  to  banter  her 
ancient  lover  on  his  determined  bachelorhood ; 
suggesting  certain  eligible  maids  or  widows  for 
his  consideration  ; but — with  never  a tinge 
of  romance  in  either  of  their  honest  natures — 
they  know,  right  well,  that  both  are  vowed  to 
celibacy,  not  less  than  any  monk  or  nun. 

Suddenly,  Miss  Denison’s  quick  roving 
glance  lighted  on  a single  face,  in  the  crowded 
passage,  and  rested  there  ; chiefly  because  that 
face  wore  an  anxious,  troubled  expression,  that 
seemed  strange  to  her — knowing  the  man. 
She  beckoned  to  him,  opening,  at  the  same 
time,  the  half-uoor  of  the  bar. 


There  was  nothing  very  striking  in  the  new- 
comer’s exterior.  A figure  something  below 
middle-beight,  rather  strongly  than  gracefully 
built — features  the  reverse  of  statuesque,  yet 
not  ignoble  or  repellant  in  their  irregularity — 
clear  grey  eyes,  not  apt  to  Hash  variably,  but 
meeting  friend  or  foe  with  the  same  steady 
tranquil  light — hair  closely  cropped,  and  bushy 
whiskers  closely  trimmed,  both  of  the  same 
deep  cliestnut-red — a complexion  whose  ori- 
ginal fairness,  long  exposure  to  wind  and  sun 
could  not  quite  subdue  : this,  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  is  the  sigaalcmcnt  of  one  known 
to  all  Marlshire,  high  and  low,  as  “ Tom 
Seyton  of  Warleigh.” 

“ You  want  something,  I’m  sure,  sir,”  the 
barmaid  said  ; “is  it  anything  I can  do  for 
you  1 ” 

It  was  a good  point  in  Sey ton’s  face,  that  it 
always  lighted  up  while  lie  was  speaking  ; and 
strangers  were  apt  to  be  favourably  impressed 
by  the  first  sound  of  liis  voice, — it  had  the 
round  jovial  ring,  of  one  often  exercised  in 
open  air. 

“ Many  thanks,  Miss  Lucy  : it’s  a shamo  to 
disturb  you  now.  Do  you  think  you  could 
coax  the  paper  out  of  Lester’s  hands  for  three 
minutes  ? There’s  news  in  it — good  or  bad — ■ 
that  I must  carry  home  with  me  : and  I ought 
to  have  started  half-an-hour  ago.” 

“I  thought  it  was  something  more  serious,” 
Miss  Denison  answered,  with  a light  laugh. 
“ Of  course  you  can  have  the  paper,  Mr. 
Seyton.  Mr.  Lester  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  finish  it;  indeed  he’s  plenty  of  time  for 
everything — except  business.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it  1 He’s  been  loitering  about  here  the 
whole  morning.” 

The  old  yeoman  lifted  his  head,  with  a look 
of  comic  penitence  on  his  broad  face,  and  held 
out  the  paper  before  he  spoke  : 

“ Dont’ee  be  so  hard  on  a man,  Miss  Lucy. 
Muster  Seyton  knows,  I mostly  work  before 
I play;  and  there’s  not  a many  earlier  in 
market-hall  than  me.  They  took  all  the 
beasts  I had  to  sell,  without  much  chaffer- 
ing I can  tell’ee  : that  aint  my  fault,  is  it  ? 
And  he  knows,  I don’t  want  no  coaxing  to 
lend  him  whatever  he’s  a mind  to  : don’t  ye, 
Squire  1 ” 

Tom  Seyton  was  too  deep  in  the  Times 
to  answer.  It  was  not  long  before  he  found 
the  paragraph  he  sought  ; as  his  eye  lighted 
on  it,  the  eager  expression  of  his  face  changed 
into  one  of  blank  disappointment  ; and  he 
crushed  the  paper  flat  in  his  strong  grip,  with 
a muttered  exclamation  of  surprise  and  anger, 
that  made  both  his  hearers  start. 

“ Lord  save  us,  Squire  ! There’s  nothing 
wrong  with  Crusader,  surely  1 ” 
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eompauifs  tho  necessity  of  using  di.iinfecting 
fluids  on  their  cattle-trucks,  A'c.  Inspectors 
were  appointed  at  the  ports,  *ud  in  nearly 
every  rural  district,  to  see  that  no  infected 
cattle  ware  allowed  to  land  or  come  to  market, 
and  to  destroy  at  once  where  there  was  no 
hope  to  save.  In  addition  to  those  p recall 
tionary  and  preventive  measures,  most  of  tho 
Agricultural  Associations  throughout  the  king- 
dom have  met  together  to  consult  not  only  on 
the  host  way  to  remedy  tho  evil  and  cut  it  off 
altogether,  but  also  for  tho  purposes  of  mutual 
assurance.  Separation  is  the  main  method  de- 
vised. Contact  with  tho  contagion  is  deemed 
death,  or  frightfully  near  to  it;  no  now  in  180b, 
as  in  17Gb,  tho  hecatomb  is  offered  up  on  tho 
altir  of  Ignorance  and  Precaution!  so  much 
wiser  only  are  wo  than  our  forefathers. 

As  to  tho  number  of  cattle  which  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  present  visitation,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  opinion,  no  regular  register 
having  been  published.  In  tho  metropolitan 
districts  alone  they  can  be  computed  high  up 
amongst  the  thousands,  whilst  there  is  scarcely 
a county  that  has  not  felt  the  scourge. 

The  symptoms  of  tho  disease  are  well  known. 
Tho  germs  ho  secretly  incubating  in  tho  stricken 
auim  il  for  a period  varying  from  four  to  four- 
teen days,  during  which  the  poison,  like  a subtle 
fluid,  effectually  permeates  the  system.  The 
beast  is  then  attacked  with  a short,  husky 
cough,  and  feels  dull  ami  prostrated.  The 
loins  are  tender,  tho  back  is  arched,  the  legs 
are  drawn  under  the  body  ; rumination  occa- 
sionally continues  uninterrupted,  and  the  teeth 
grind  against  each  other,  whilst  the  poor 
beast  yawns  as  in  tho  early  stages  of  mo>t 
febrile  diseases.  These  are  but  the  initiatory 
symptoms.  flion  follow  others  of  a more 
decided  character  ; the  pulse  becomes  frequent 
ami  full,  tho  breathing  1 iboured,  ami  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  which  i*  subject  to 
tits  of  slavering,  very  changeable.  Death 
closes  the  painful  scene  in  from  three  to  twelve 
days. 

As  this  is  not  intended  to  bo  a scientific 
treatise,  we  need  hardly  pursue  tho  subject 
further,  nor  enter  upon  that  much  more  subtle 
and  vexed  question — the  treatment  of  the 
enemy.  A congress  of  veterinary  surgeons 
has  lately  been  hold  in  Vicnn  i to  study  this 
ruthless  pestilence  ; and  as  the  ablest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  veterinary  colleges  in 
Europe  have  taken  part  in  it,  it  will  be  droll, 
as  tlu<  French  would  say,  if  something  elfectivo 
be  not  devised,  not  only  to  cheek  the  sprea  l 
ot  the  disease,  but  to  mako  the  cure  of  the  ox 
or  cow  attacked  a certainty  rather  than  a 
vague  hope.  V e must  not,  however,  forget 
the  dithculties  wo  have  to  contend  with  in 


cholera,  and  tout  t n:  Kind  -rp<*st  is  not  lees 
formidable. 

And  the  origin  of  this  Apoltyon  I What  is 
the  origin  of  this  frightful  pkgiitr,  thw  Kinder’ 
pest  or  Vasva,  or  by  whatever  Other  name  it 
is  called  ? Savans  are  not  agreed  ; but  there 
Seoul  to  us  some  obvious  natur.il  causes  which 
tend  to  generate  it  ? Wln-u  a poor  woman 
dies  of  starvation,  she  officially  dies  of  phthisis 
clinicians,  or  diphtheria  viritlcm,  accelerated 
by  insuilicieiiey  of  food.  To  us  it  i’-.  enough 
to  know  she  dies  of  starvation.  So  with  the 
Rinderpest.  W o m ly  be  told  the  symptoms, 
and  that  the  disease  is  epizootic  or  enzootic, 
epidemic  or  endemic,  as  it  pleases  the  doctors. 

I Jut  there  is  no  spontaneous  generation  even 
of  di<ease,  ami  an  effect  must  have  a cause. 
Look  now  at  the  vast  .steppes  of  the  East,  from 
whose  weird  wilds  the  contagious  typhus  in- 
variably stalks  forth,  like  a monstrous  spectre, 
to  breathe  a fatal  blast  on  every  horned 
beast.  Imagine  these  shelterless  plains  stretch- 
ing away  for  hundreds  of  miles  exposed  in  tho 
long  torrid  summer  to  the  blaze  of  a burning 
sun,  baking  and  panting  in  the  heat.  Suppose 
the  summer  to  be  exceptionally  hot  and  pro- 
tracted. Tho  iierco  sky  offers  no  friendly 
blue,  no  tepid  azure,  but  covers  the  face  of 
tho  earth  with  a vast  white  sheet  of  glowiug 
rays.  The  grass  is  withered,  the  water-streams 
are  dried  up,  the  ground  is  parched  ami  gaping 
with  thirst.  What  pasturage  remains  is  coarse, 
unsuociileiit,  ami  tasteless,  affording  no  nourish- 
ment. And  tho  cattle  on  these  thousand  plains 
——what  of  them  I Most  of  them  perish  otr* 
liand,  or  linger  on  through  tho  winter,  nursing 
the  germs  of  disease  to  communicate  them  to 
the  hardier  ones  th  it  have  weathered  the 
drought  and  the  famine.  This  is  no  exag- 
gerated picture  ; an  1 what  wonder,  th  n,  if 
after  a year  of  scarcity,  the  kin®  are  impreg- 
nated with  the  seeds  of  a pestilential  disease 

It  will  bo  found,  wo  suspect,  could  ail 
Annual  Register  be  kept,  that  these  terrible 
visitation'4  succeed  those  years  when  Heaven 
has  withheld  its  bounteous  hand,  an  1 refused 
to  refresh  those  wild  uncultivated  lands  with 
the  dew  of  its  blessing.  H.vuoi.n  IxlNo. 


UK  \XIL1  VN  SKETCHES. 

No.  IV. 

I.iviM,  .as  I was  m a Brazilian  family,  1 
gained  an  insight  into  many  details  of  private 
life  of  which  mere  travellers  are  utterly  igno- 
rant, and  1 can  with  truth  aver  that  I saw 
much  t » admire  as  regard*  the  domestic  man- 
agement of  the  Brazilian  ladies  ; and  though 
they  may  look  out  of  window,  or  stand  in 
their  balconies  m the  afternoon,  yet  that  is 
excusable  when  one  considers  that  they 
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mostly  vise  at  six  a.in.,  sometimes  even  earlier, 
and  work  at  their  needle  before  breakfast. 
And  a very  pretty  sight  it  is  too,  let  me  tell 
the  reader,  to  see  two  lovely  women  like 
Donna  Florinda  and  her  sister-in  law,  Donna 
Julietta,  sitting  on  low  seats,  surrounded  by 
negrcsscs  and  mulattoes,  all  busily  plying  the 
needle, — the  ladies  not  merely  playing  at  work, 
not  toiling  with  the  dainty  crochet  needle,  nor 
manipulating  Berlin  wools  of  many  hues,  but 
engaged  on  solid  sheeting  and  towelling.  An 
immense  quantity  of  linen  is  required  in  a 
Brazilian  household  ; there  is  no  stint  of  it, 
and  consequently  the  stock  constantly  requires 
to  be  kept  up.  Many  of  the  Brazilian  ladies 
have  sewing-machines,  which  they  use  to 
right  good  purpose.  Those  whom  I have 
known  are  good  wives  and  mothers,  and  the 
ties  of  relationship  are  very  strong  among 
Brazilians  in  general,  for  two  or  three  families 
will  not  unfrequently  live  harmoniously  under 
the  same  roof.  Indeed  I consider  Brazil  as  a 
paradise  for  mothers-in-law, — that  much-ma- 
ligned race, — for  in  nearly  every  family  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  the  husband  vies  with 
his  wife  in  showing  the  mother  of  the  latter 
every  affectionate  attention.  Their  love  for 
their  children  is  also  very  great,  and  I am 
told  that  in  most  families  it  is  the  custom  to 
set  aside  a sum  of  money  that  it  may  accumu- 
late until  the  child  has  attained  a certain  age  ; 
and  a most  laudable  practico  it  is. 

The  Brazilians  usually  spend  the  day  after 
the  following  fashion  : they  rise  early,  take  a 
bath,  and  afterwards  a cup  of  coffee ; the 
husband  attends  to  what  concerns  his  depart- 
ment at  home,  while  the  wife,  if  not  engaged 
in  needlework,  sees  to  all  that  requires  her 
supervision.  They  breakfast  at  about  nine 
o’clock  (and  a solid  meal  it  is,  too),  after  which 
the  husband  goes  to  his  office  or  house  of 
business,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  remain  until 
about  half-past  three ; the  wife  meanwhile  is 
engaged  in  her  domestic  duties,  or  perhaps  in 
shopping.  The  dinner-hour  is  generally  four 
o’clock,  and  the  lxusban  1,  sometimes  accompa- 
nied by  a friend  or  two,  finds  his  wife  nicely 
dressed,  ready  to  do  the  honours  of  her  table  ; 
for  nothing  can  exceed  the  frank  hospitality  of 
the  Brazilians,  whether  their  means  be  great 
or  small, — the  best  they  have  is  placed  before 
you,  and  you  cannot  please  them  better  than 
by  partaking  unsparingly  of  it.  How  many 
saudades  (to  use  their  own  expressive  word, 
which  means  tender  remembrances)  have  I of 
the  many  pleasant  days  I have  spent  (and 
hope  to  spend  again)  with  my  kind  Brazilian 
friends  ! All  ceremony  banished,  the  hospi- 
tality dispensed  by  the  lady  of  the  house 
with  a winning  grace  not  to  bo  described, 


your  tastes  consulted,  and  always  remembered. 
Dinner  over,  ladies  and  gentlemen  adjourn  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  coffee  is  served,  then 
conversation  and  music  fill  up  the  evening, 
which,  if  there  be  many  young  people  present, 
is  wound  up  by  a dance. 

I daresay  that  many  of  my  readers  may 
imagine  that  I am  disposed  to  view  everything 
in  Brazil  coulcur  de  rose.  I plead  guilty  to 
the  charge — I repeat  it.  I only  express  my 
individual  feelings,  nor  can  I ever  forget  how 
everything  changed  from  dark  to  light  on 
board  the  steam-packet,  after  I,  a lone  woman, 
had  presented  my  introduction  to  Madame  D. 
Indeed,  from  her  charming  manners  and  amia- 
bility of  disposition,  and  the  friendliness  of  her 
husband  and  mother,  I indulged  in  the  most 
extravagant  anticipations  of  the  happiness  that 
awaited  me  in  the  land  I was  about  to  make 
my  home ; and  if  my  anticipations  have  not 
been  exactly  realized,  and  my  view's  are  so- 
bered down  a little,  it  is  through  no  falling 
off  in  the  affectionate  kindness  which  my  first 
Brazilian  friend  has  ever  shown  me. 

I have  just  heard  that  Mr.  Christie  has 
published;  another  book  on  Brazil.  I will 
not  discuss  the  merits  of  the  former  one,  which 
I have  read,  further  than  to  say  that  to  me 
there  appeared  to  run  all  through  it  a vein  of 
the  morgue,  occasionally  justly  laid  to  the 
charge  of  my  countrymen.  And  hero  I will 
relate  an  anecdote,  premising  that  it  relates  to 
a British  officer. 

Some  time  ago  a young  friend  of  mine  was 
married  to  the  officer  in  question,  and  after 
the  wedding  bride  and  bridegroom  went  to 
spend  the  honeymoon  in  France.  Arrived 
in  Paris,  the  bride  had  to  act  as  interpreter, 
as  the  bridegroom’s  knowledge  of  French  was 
very  limited,  but  he  made  up  for  all  deficiencies 
in  the  following  manner  : when  any  dispute 
arose,  whether  with  a tradesman  respecting  the 
price  of  anything,  or  with  a cabman  on  account 

of  the  fare,  Captain would  shake  his 

fist  at  the  offending  individual,  and  shout  out 
“ Remember  Waterloo  ! ” It  need  hardly  bo 
said  that  the  Frenchmen,  naturally  irascible, 
thus  reminded  of  their  national  disgrace,  were 
driven  to  a state  bordering  on  frenzy,  and  in- 
deed the  gallant  captain  had  once  been  nearly 
taken  to  prison,  but  for  the  opportune  arrival 
of  a friend,  who  smoothed  down  matters  and 
prevented  his  incarceration,  much  to  the  joy 
of  the  poor  bride,  who  was  almost  frightened 
out  of  her  wits.  But  can  it  be  denied  that 
numbers  of  Englishmen  travel  abroad  in  the 
same  spirit  as  above  1 I am  afraid  there  are 
too  many  who  do,  and  more’s  the  pity. 

A peace  has  put  a stop  to  the  guerra  at 
cuchillo  that  was  going  on  between  the  Bra- 
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zilians  ami  tho  Monte  \ lUuiuis.  Thu  f irilier 
are  very  patriotic,  ami  there  i*  im  lack  of  vohfn 
teers,  but  thoir  feelings  will  bo  butter  de- 
scribed by  an  extract  or  two  from  a letter 
written  to  Mrs.  C.  by  her  nephew,  Senhor 
Vuea,  as  lie  is  called, — a line  young  man, 
extremely  well-informed,  and  full  of  martial 
ardour.  After  wishing  Ins  aunt  and  her 
family  health  and  happiness,  he  says, — “ If 
it  were  not  for  the  disappointment  i feel  in 
losing  so  good  an  opportunity  of  receiving  my 
’battissimp  >li  Jti'jo  (fiery  baptism),  I should  ho 
very  comfortable  here.  Monte  Video  is  a very 
gay  and  pretty  city. 

****** 

“The  people  here  hear  us  a deadly  hatred, 
they  allow  no  opportunity  to  pass  of  cutting 
tho  throat  of  any  Brazilian  whom  they  can 
catch  unawares  ; they  all  fall  on  him  as  on 
a mad  dog,  nay,  even  our  friends  and  allies, 
tho  Colorado*,  have  murdered  a great  many  of 
our  soldiers,  and  on  that  account  we  never  go 
out  unarmed;  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  danger 
our  men  get  tipsy,  and  wander  to  a distance 
from  barracks,  when  they  are  sure  to  full  a 
prey  to  a band  of  assassins,  who  cut  them  to 
pieces. 

“ However,  to  make  amends  for  the  hatred 
tho  im  n bear  ns,  tho  women  like  us  very 
much,  and  they  are  so  pretty,  caramba  ! that 
they  make  us  forget  everything  else. 

****** 

“ Tho  atrocities  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Paraguay  are  of  tho  most  revolting 
nature,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  on  hear- 
ing of  them,  that  such  horrors  can  take  placo 
in  a Cbiistiun  country.  They  match  tho 
frightful  details  of  tho  Indian  Mutiny — but 
enough  of  this  sickening  theme. 

****** 

“ Last  week  was  holy  week,  and  on  Satur- 
day I witnessed  a curious  sight.  In  the 
morning  a figure  very  much  resembling  tiny 
Fawkes  (even  to  the  pipe  in  its  mouth),  called 
Judas,  was  stuck  up  ill  tho  garden,  its  breast 
decorated  with  a paper  on  which  were  some 
verses  written  by  tho  carpenter, — called  Senhor 
Francisco,  became  ho  is  a white  man  and  a 
Portuguese — setting  forth  tho  iilenfesa  ft  his 
conduct  in  betraying  hu  Divine  Ma-ter.  Pre- 
cisely at  twelve  o’clock  a. in.  all  the  i<  dls  oil 
the  prftnisos  were  set  ringing  furion  ly,  guns 
were  iired  in  different  parts  of  tho  grounds, 
and  then  tho  children  of  the  house,  armed 
with  long  poles,  and  followed  by  a troop  of 
little  negroes  and  mulattoos,  some  of  whom 
could  scarcely  toddle,  ruslnd  forth,  seized  the 
figure,  dragged  it  along  the  court-yard,  btU 
homing  it  with  all  thiir  might,  until  they 
were  lairly  tired  out  with  tho  fun.  They 


then  sot  lire  to  it,  and  as  it  was  stuffed  with 
gunpowder  hi  different  pares  of  us  dress, 
several  explosions  took  place,  tb  it  j reduce  1 a 
Very  grand  effect.  But  the  moat  ludicrous 
part  of  the  bnainfess  was,  that  Judas'  hmd 
was  feu rinouA ted  by  tho  cap  of  a private  of  iho 
fifth  battalion,  as  tho  white  letters  on  it 
pi  unly  indicated.” 

* > * * * * 

And  now  for  my  impressions  as  to  slaves 
ami  slavery.  fo  mo,  the  negroes  in  general 
appear  to  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  those 
two  Irish  servants  whoso  master  addressed 
thorn  thus  : — 

“ Pal,  what  are  you  doing  ? ” 

“ Nothing,  yur  honour.” 

“ \V  hat  are  you  doing,  Mike  !” 

“ Helping  Pat,  ye r honour.” 

And  from  what  I saw  and  experienced, 
they  aro  a most  troublesome  raco  to  manage. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  teach  a black  to  per- 
form his  duties  as  a domestic  servant  systema- 
tically. Ho  or  she  has  to  ho  told  the  same 
thing  ovor  ami  over  again,  although  they  may 
havu  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  a dozen 
years. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  vex  a saint,  when,  after 
having  overnight  given  the  most  minute  and 
distinct  directions  to  have  a horse  saddled  by 
half-past  seven  the  next  morning,  to  find  on 
going  into  the  court-}  ard  (after  swallowing  a cup 
of  coffee  almost  boiling)  not  even  the  shadow 
of  an  animal  ? And  when  at  lafet,  after  half-a- 
dozen  blacks  have  been  dispatched  one  after 
another  to  tho  stables,  tho  horse  does  make 
its  appearance,  ten  to  ono  that  the  girth#  aro 
so  insecure  that  tho  saddle  is  pretty  sure  to 
turn  round,  thus  obliging  you  to  dismount 
midway  to  have  it  properly  arranged,  ami.  as 
a natural  consequence  of  tho  delay,  you  lose 
the  vuisanbuinha  (train).  1 say  it  is  enough 
to  try  the  patience  of  Job.  Bill  t lie  good 
mill  li.ul  not  to  deal  with  negroes. 

As  far  as  I saw,  they  are  very  well  treated, 
and  carefully  t<  tided  when  they  are  sick, 
which  is  pretty  often,  for  very  few  days  passed 
without  two  or  three  slaves  being  reported 
iloente  (ailing),  ami  thereupon  they  were  visited 
by  tho  toaster  or  mi  tres*,  ami  broth,  tei,  lire., 
sent  to  them  until  they  were  well  again. 
The  nature  of  some  negroes  is  utterly  lmprac- 
ticablu;  severity  has  no  effect,  ami  kindness 
is  shown  in  vain.  In  one  instance  Mrs.  0. 
repeatedly  forgave  a black  for  misconduct  of 
various  kinds,  and  eventually  gave  him  his 
liberty,  thinking  thereby  to  kindle  a feeling  ot 
gratitude  in  his  soul,  but  iu  vnin.  Uto  morn- 
ing ho  coolly  walked  oil'  without  assigning  any 
reason  fur  his  desertion,  ami  ItUs  never  been 
near  the  placo  since.  Madame  D.’s  skives 
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have  so  little  to  do  that  they  are  fat  and 
sleek  as  moles.  And  Madame  A.’s  are  treated 
with  so  much  indulgence  that  they  impose 
upon  her  good-nature  most  shamefully,  having 
found  by  experience  that  falling  on  their 
knees  and  imploring  pardon  with  clasped  hands 
was  almost  sure  to  soften  the  hearts  of  their 
amiable  mistress  and  her  kind-hearted  sons. 
The  above  is  what  I know,  and  I heard  the 
same  from  everybody  to  whom  I spoke, 
English  and  Brazilian.  There  are  no  doubt 
instances  of  slaves  being  treated  cruelly,  but 
is  that  to  be  wondered  at  where  unfeeling 
masters  have  unlimited  power  over  beings 
whom  they  consider  their  inferiors  in  every 
respect  ? Nay,  even  in  England  have  we  not 
seen  instances  of  a similar  nature  in  persons  of 
education  ? I need  only  allude  to  Sloan  and 
his  wife,  and  other  cases  where  the  masters 
and  mistresses  of  parish  apprentices  treated 
the  poor  creatures  under  them  much  worse 
than  I have  ever  seen  slaves  treated  out  here. 
And  when  the  slaves  are  old  and  past  work, 
they  still  live  on  the  plantation  or  estate ; 
they  are  not  separated  from  their  mothers  or 
their  children  as  paupers  are  in  England,  to 
be  kept  in  the  union  in  a free  country.  In  the 
Brazils  the  slaves  mostly  descend  from  a 
father  to  his  children. 

One  circumstance  surprised  me  not  a little, 
and  that  is,  that  slaves  almo.-t  always  have 
money  at  command  ; “ where  or  how  they 
get  it  is  not  known,”  as  Miss  P.  remarked  to 
me,  “ but  money  they  always  have,  be  it 
much  or  little.”  In  conclusion,  I can  only  say 
that  the  negroes  are  a merry,  thoughtless  race, 
terribly  addicted  to  caeliaga  (the  rum  of  the 
country),  and  capable  of  dancing  all  night 
long  after  their  day’s  work  is  over,  without 
appearing  the  worse  for  it.  And  their  dances 


are  grand  affairs  too.  The  feitur  (overseer) 
comes  and  asks  “ May  the  blacks  play  to- 
night, Senhox-a  ? ” And  the  Senhora’s  permis- 
sion being  obtained,  preparations  for  the  dance 
begin  forthwith.  And  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  dress  for  the  occasion.  Cocked 
hats,  stew'-pan  shaped  hats,  ornamented  with 
gold  and  silver  lace,  and  always  surmounted 
by  feathers,  enter  largely  into  the  decorations 
of  the  men,  while  trousers  with  stripes  of  dif- 
ferent colours  figure  at  these  festivities,  and 
seem  to  be  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
elegance  ; indeed,  at  the  christening  of  one  of 
the  little  negresses  my  gravity  was  nearly 
upset  when  Mrs.  C.  made  me  remark  Pos- 
quale,  the  godfather,  who  made  his  appearance 
at  the  ceremony  attired  in  a blue  dress-coat 
with  gilt  buttons,  and  a pair  of  trousers  with 
gold  lace  down  the  sides  ! But  to  return  to 
the  dance.  The  negresses  dress  themselves 
mostly  in  white,  some  with  low  bodies  and 
short  sleeves,  others  with  jackets  and  huge 
balloons,  but  their  costume  is  quite  common- 
place compared  to  that  of  the  men.  There 
are  two  large  drums,  at  each  of  which  a negro 
hammers  away  with  his  fist,  and  a terrible  din 
they  make,  while  the  others  sing  to  that  ac- 
companiment, and  execute  a dance,  which  I 
must  be  excused  from  describing : suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  having  seen  it  once,  I had  no 
desire  to  see  it  repeated.  But  to  the  negroes 
themselves  it  appears  to  afford  the  highest 
gratification,  nor  do  they  ever  leave  off  of  their 
own  accord  ; only  when  the  bell  gives  the 
signal  for  them  to  retire  to  rest  do  they  dis- 
continue their  exertions,  ready  to  begin 
again  the  next  night,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
do  so. 

So  much  for  what  I saw  of  slavery  fa 
Brazil. 


A STORY  OF  WATERLEIGH  MILL. 

(In  Eight  Chapters.) 


CHAPTER.  VJI. 

Ha vi land  returned  to  the  Beetle.  When 
he  entered  the  room,  the  cloth  was  laid.  The 
captain,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  leaned 
moodily  on  his  elbows.  To  Haviland’s  saluta- 
tion he  raised  his  forefinger  to  his  cap. 

“ The  services  are  going  to  the  devil,”  he 
muttered,  “going,  going,  gone,”  with  a thump 
of  both  arms  on  the  board,  in  imitation  of  an 
auctioneer’s  hammer. 

“ Why,  what’s  the  matter,  captain?  nothing 
amiss,  I trust  ? ” 

“ The  wind’s  up  and  down,  and  there’s  no 


bottom,  we  neither  make  sail  nor  anchor,  we 
sit  with  our  hands  in  our  breeches’  pockets, 
and  sing  yankee  doodle,  that’s  all,  my 
lad.  Oh  ! a smart,  lively',  weatherly  craft  for 
mo,  that  don’t  hang  astern,  or  hang  fire  ; d’ye 
understand,  brother  ? ” 

“ Nautical  matters  ? no,  sir  ; I am  a poor 
sailor,”  Haviland  replied.  “ I hardly'  know 
the  stem  from  the  stern,  but,  Captain  Salter, 
I have  a favour  to  ask  of  you.” 

“ What,”  said  the  captain,  looking  up  with 
alacrity,  “ a particular  service  ? ” 

“Yes,  very  ; don’t  mention  it  to  any  one.” 
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“ By  no  manner  of  moans  ; timo  and  place, 
my  hoy?” 

“ Well,  I have  a littlo  affair,  captain,  over 
the  way  near  the  mill  this  ovWiing,  and  I ask 
your  assistance.” 

“ All  right,”  ho  replied,  “ I’m  your  man  ; 
what  can  1 do  for  you,  my  lad  ? ” 

“ Perhaps,  Captain  Salter,  you  may  find  it 
convenient  to  t iko  a walk  in  the  direction  1 
have  indicated  about  seven  this  evening,  have 
you  any  objection  ! ” 

“None  in  life.  Very  particular  service, 
eh  ? Pistol*,  is  it  1 ” 

“ Not  exactly.  A private  matter  of  my 
own.  I really  can’t  say  more  just  now. 
Please  come  quietly  to  the  mill  at  the  time  I 
mention,  and  wait  outside  t ill  1 give  you  a 
call.” 

“ Ay,  ay,”  exclaimed  the  veteran,  joyfully, 
“ I'll  bo  there  at  seven  p.m.,  ami  ask  no 
questions.” 

Ilaviland  now  left  the  room  for  a few 
minutes,  when  he  was  gone  the  captain  solilo- 
quised. 

“ Not  exactly  pistols  ; I don’t  quite  un- 
derstand the  ‘not  exactly,' — probably  carbines 
or  cutlasses.  Love  or  honour  ? Love,  for  a 
thou -ami.  I take  it  that  the  pretty  lass  up 
at  the  church  is  at  tho  bottom  of  ail.  Let  mo 
see  ” (counting  the  points  of  the  evidence  on 
tho  ends  of  his  fingers),  “ let  me  see,  officer 
observed  by  me  from  bedroom  at  eight  a. m.  in 
W.aterleigh  churchyard.  Ollicer  makes  faces 
at  Parsonage  window.  In  one  hour,  old  Par- 
sonage runs  down  to  Beetle  with  lull  powers 
to  treat,  and  work  officer  off  if  required. 
Challoner  looks  sweet  at  Parsonage,  Parsonage 
looks  damned  sour  at  Challoner.  Challoner 
bullies  officer  at  noon,  officer  ditto  Chal- 
loner, and  determines  cutlasses,  John  Salter 
second.  Women  therefore  at  the  bottom  of 
all,  ‘ Q — E — D,’  as  Birch  bottom  would  say. 
Of  course,  honour  not  in  it,  and  yet  honour  is 
the  better  company,  honour  goes  by  reckon- 
ing and  observation,  love  has  neither  compass 
nor  steerage.  Lovu  is  a cranky,  backing  and 
filling,  twist-mo  about  sort  of  craft.  Oh  ! 
Lord,  even  a certain  great  admiral,  of  whom 
nothing  hut  good,  nothing  but  good  ” (touch- 
ing his  cap;,  “ was  singed  Uncommon  by  a 
wvnch,  lot  that  pass,  ’tis  the  luck  of  all. 
Women  arts  the  rocks  ahead  in  life’s  coin  so, 
with  currents  setting  down  upon  them  m every 
direction.  If  you  do  get  within  shot,  ‘play 
at  long  taws,  for  Clod’s  sake,’  as  the  Yankees 
say  ; once  at  close  quarters,  and  it’s  ashore' 
you  are,  and  on  your  beam-ends  before  you 
cun  cry  Jack  Robinson.  No  age  is  safe,  (la  1, 
I feel  the  smart  of  that  comely  she-devil’s 
bite  upon  my  cheek  now.  But  mum’s  the 
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word,  and  I trust  Challoner  will  get  hLi  ffuel, 
if  ho  don’t  1 shall  feel  it  light  to  lAvu  a smack 
at  lmn  myself,  for  he  was  \ cry  saucy.  L t 
mo  see,  I know  my  station,  the  mill,  seven 
p.m.  ’Twill  be  rather  dark  for  correct  shoot- 
ing, so  1 have  no  doubt  ‘ciffl.osstV  w ill  bo  tho 
word  Dinner  late  again,  .Stockfish, "growled  the 
captain,  fcs  the  former  deposited  with  great 
unction  the  wine  decanters  upon  tho  table  ; 
“eight  hells,  four  minutes  past  by  W aterleigh 
clock,”  pointing  to  something  lie  held  up  in 
his  hail  1 that  seemed  like  a compass,  but 
which  was  in  reality  an  old  ship-chronometer, 
arrangod  by  some  cunning  artificer  for  the 
pocket  of  the  11  ippcil  waistcoat.  This  watch, 
the  glory  of  its  possessor,  w vs  the  torment  of 
the  unhappy  Stockfish,  and  his  whole  establish- 
ment. Tho  captain,  however  outrageous  its 
vagaries,  would  admit  of  no  other  authority. 
“A  chronometer  by  Harrison,”  he  said  with 
reverence,  “ very  old,  but  entirely  trustworthy, 
and  rated  by  myself  ; I could  navigate  a ship 
to  nil  inch  by  it.”  Now  enters  tho  doctor, 
mopping  his  forehead.  “ Four  minutes  Into, 
doctor,  1 see  you  hive  put  on  .speed.  Sit 
down,  sit  down.  The  doctor  murmured  some- 
thing about  his  wife  waiting.  “Never  mind 
Mrs.  Balfreyman,  doctor,  there’s  a piece  of 
boiled  beef  coming  worth  all  creation,  wives 
included.” 

Tho  doctor,  unable  to  resist  the  tempting 
prospect,  sat  down,  regir  ling  the  captain  at- 
tentively. 

“flow  are  you,  Captain  Salter  ?” lie  inquired 
sympathetically. 

“ flight  and  tight  as  a trivet,  my  boy,”  tho 
veteran  replied. 

“ Dear  me,  1 hoard  that  there  was  an  acci- 
dent, that  a conflict  had  occurred  between  the 
military  and  civil  powers,  and  that  you  and 
others  were  injured,  so  I just,  nn  round  to 
the  surgery  for  my  1 irgo  instrument  c.vse  and 
dressings,  and  here  1 am  and  nothing  wanted, 

I perceive.’’ 

“What?”  crie  1 Birchh ottom,  entering  at 
the  moment,  “ the  doctor  here,  and  talking 
shop  at  dinner  ; a lino,  a line  I” 

“Never  you  mind  the  schoolmaster,  doctor. 
Keep  your  instruments  ready,  my  hoy,  with  a 
couple  of  extra  bullet  forceps,  perhaps  T may 
call  upon  you  for  them  by-and-by,”  said  the 
cipt  uu  ; “there  was  a bit  of  a row  here,  but 
no  bones  broke.” 

“ lie  honest  now,  doctir,  for  once,  and  say 
more’s  the  pity,"  cried  Birehbottom  ; “ upon 

my  soul,  1 believe  this  doctor  won!  1 enjoy 
piati-ing  surgery  up  m any  of  us.  Didn’t 
lie  gr/e  the  blacksmith’s  hoy,  who  lost  his  eye 
by  a Spark  from  tho  anvil,  sixp  nee  a day  to 
practice  ophthalmic  surgery  upon  him,  to  sea- 
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rify,  strabismatize,  and  couch,  Ax.,  the  use- 
less organ,  whereby  the  patient  realised  very 
pretty  pocket-money,  and  the  doctor  a deal  of 
practical  skill  in  his  profession  ? ” 

“ Birchbottom,”  replied  the  doctor,  “ I see 
I must  have  a little  serious  conversation  with 
you,  my  dear  friend ; you  are  vociferous,  sir, 
I must  take  you  in  hand,  and  order  an  imme- 
diate sedative,  and  a dost;  of  castor-oil  and  tur- 
I pentine  eras  mane.” 

“ Vociferous  !’’  exclaimed  Birchbottom,  “I 
vociferous  ? I want  a sedative  ? ” 

“Blood-letting,”  said  the  doctor,  “or  the 
undertaker  will  have  you,  my  boy.” 

“Doctor,”  said  Birchbottom,  viciously,  “I 
hate  an  undertaker,  but  I swear  to  you  that  I 
consider  him  a far  nobler  animal  than  the 
doctor  his  provider.” 

As  botli  the  disputants  rose  at  this  crisis  in 
a menacing  way,  the  captain  called  to  order. 

“ What  now,”  said  the  veteran,  with  the 
same  voice  he  would  have  hailed  a look-out 
man  in  the  tops,  “ what  now,  eh  ? Pour  out 
two  glasses  of  wine,  d’ye  hear,  and  drown  your 
animosity,  my  lads.  Doctors  and  undertakers 
are  not  worth  the  jaw  you  are  wasting  upon 
them.” 

The  captain’s  mandate  was  imperative,  and 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  boiled  beef  at  the 
moment  added  its  force,  and  changed  the  gall 
of  Birchbottom  and  the  doctor  into  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  ; they  nodded,  and  obedi- 
ently drained  their  glasses.  All  was  sunshine 
again. 

While  dinner  was  being  put  on  the  table, 
the  doctor  took  Birchbottom  aside,  and  by  the 
button. 

“ Talking  of  undertakers,”  he  said,  “ it 
may  be  gratifying  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  to 
know,  hating  that  profession  as  you  do, — I 
speak  in  strict  confidence, — that  their  days  are 
numbered.” 

“ Numbered  ! ” exclaimed  Birchbottom  ; 
“ is  it  come  to  the  last  man,  then  ?” 

“ No,  no,  you  take  it  in  a wrong  sense  ; 
what  says  the  immortal  Shakespeare  ? — 

Olt  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 

Thaw,  and  resolve,  &c. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  I am  now  in  a posi- 
tion to  answer  his  aspiration  in  a way  that 
were  the  bard  alive  would  be  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  Listen,”  continued  the  doctor, 
“listen,  my  boy,  an  explanatory  case  in  point. 
A man  at  work  in  a manufactory  of  caustic 
potash  accidentally  fell  into  a large  vat  filled 
with  a solution  of  that  substance,  potassa-fusa, 
or  as  the  old  pharmacopolists  have  it,  lapis  in- 
fernalis,  and  most  infernal  he  found  it,  for 
when  the  poor  devil’s  fellow-workmen  has- 
tened to  the  rescue,  lo,  the  man  was  gone  ! 


not  a vestige  of  him  was  to  be  seen.  They 
ran  the  fluid  off,  one  button  alone  remained 
to  tell  the  melancholy  tale,  all  the  rest  no- 
where, so  excellent  the  solvent.” 

“What  a fearful  circumstance!”  Birch- 
bottom exclaimed. 

“Mark  me,  my  friend,”  continued  the 
doctor,  “ from  this  fearful  circumstance,  as 
you  term  it,  but  to  me  most  interesting  fact, 
1 instantly  struck  out  a boundless  reform  ; I 
revolutionised,  I destroyed  the  whole  brood  of 
the  undertaking  kingdom.  I gave  my  scheme 
a local  habitation  and  a name,  I called  it  the 
Lapis  Infernalis  Corporeal  Solvent,  Anti-under- 
takering Company,  with  limited  liability, 
Lothbury,  Loudon,  capital  SO, 000?.  in  shares  of 
51.  each.  I am  not  yet  prepared  to  name  my 
chairman  and  directors.  I have  an  M.  P.  in 
my  eye,  and  you  and  Challoner  will  doubtless 
join  the  board.  Let  me  see  : Augustus  Birch- 
bottom, Esq.,  late  of  Chancery-lane,  gentleman, 
principal  and  lecturer  at  the  rural  college, 
Waterleigh-upon-Thames  , Robert  Challoner, 
Esq.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Squire  of  Water- 
leigh,  &c.,  Arc.  ; besides,  I must  have  a chap- 
lain and  a doctor.” 

“Peter  Palfreyman,  Esq.,  M.B.,  to  wit,” 
said  Birchbottom. 

“ With  a salary  of  one  thousand  per  .annum, 
and  a bonus  of  500  shares,”  added  the  doctor, 
rubbing  his  hands  ; “ consider,  my  dear  friend, 
the  enormous  magnitude  of  my  discovery  as 
applied  to  social  and  funeral  interests  ; where 
now  the  glory  of  the  undertaker?  extinguished 
I in  a moment  by  the  purer  light  of  chemistry 
and  physiology ; no  dismal  nettle-grown  church- 
yard, no  pompous  sextons,  no  gravediggers, 
no  coffin-makers,  hearses,  or  borrowed  plumes, 
all  the  tinsel  of  the  undertaker  gone  in  an  in- 
stant ; and  then  the  saving. 

“An  interment  by  the  company  in  public 
vat,  ten  and  six.  In  private  ditto,  two  pounds 
two. 

“You  may  say  why  not  bum  the  body, 
more  antiquo  ? I anticipate,  and  instantly 
answer  the  proposition  : the  human  subject  is 
not  inflammable  , mind,  I speak  in  a physical, 
not  in  a mi  *ral  sense  ; see  Trelawney’s  remi- 
niscences of  the  burning  of  his  friend  Shelley, 
it  took  the  entire  day  to  do  it ; and  now  the 
whole  funeral  arrangements  effected  in  seven 
minutes,  thirty  seconds.  The  urn  exchanged 
for  the  simple  glass  bottle,  containing  the  solu- 
tion of  your  friend.  Birchbottom,  I will  of  a 
surety,  if  not  first  myself  dissolved,  have  one 
dozen  of  you,  my  dear  boy.  But  to  carry  it 
still  further,  suppose  when  Nelson  died,  if  in- 
stead of  the  cask  of  spirits  they  had  put 
him ” 

“ Nut  one  word  more,”  said  the  captain, 
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sternly  Interposing,  “I  have  overheard  part  <>f 
your  lingo,  ami  it’s  not  lit  for  the  cook  pit,,  let 
all  mo  tlio  dining-room,  ami  dinner  On  table; 
say  grace,  doctor,  and  bo  liaiigo  i to  you.” 

Ah  soon  as  the  dinner  was  ovur,  it  a signi- 
ficant wink  from  tho  captiiu,  H iviland  slipped 
away,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  party  to  tin  ir 
potations.  Impatient  for  tlm  interview  with 
Cradook,  ho  found,  as  he  stood  at  tlm  inn  door, 
that  ho  had  somewhat  anticipated  tho  hour  of 
his  appointment  at  tlm  mill,  and  as  the  sun 
had  not  yet  sot  ho  strolled  round  by  tho 
chureh  to  have  another  look  at  the  quiet  par- 
sonage. “ I’erhaps,”  lm  thought,  “ tho 
window  so  closely  curtained  m the  morning 
may  now  permit  a peep  of  my  dear  Blanche. 
Hors  w is  tho  promise  of  great  beauty,  and  no 
doubt  she  is  much  grown  and  altered  ; 1 shall 
surely  seo  her  to-morrows  As  ho  entered 
tlm  churchyard  at  the  w icket  gate,  ho  was  sur- 
prised to  seo  a lady  there,  occupied  in  clearing 
from  ono  of  tho  grave-stones  tho  fallen  slates 
and  leaves  loft  by  the  storm  of  tlm  previous 
night.  Hauland  paused  and  regarded  her 
silently.  A basket  of  chrysanthemums  and 
other  late  ilowci  ing  plants  was  at  her  side,  evi- 
dently intended  to  grace  the  d<  ad.  Tho 
young  lady,  quite  unconscious  that,  a stranger 
was  near  her,  continued  her  work,  until  the  stone 
was  cleared  and  in  order  ; then  sho  began  to 
plant  her  Dowers,  pausiug  and  stepping  back 
from  time  to  time  to  seo  the  £ licet. 

“I  fear,”  she  said,  half  aloud,  ‘'that  I shall 
make  but  a sorry  tirewoman  to  this  poor  deso- 
late grave,  worn  by  rain  and  sutisluml  and  so 
long  uncared  for  ; and  now,  just  as  ho  returns, 
it  is  so  late  in  tlm  autumn,  that  flowers  are 
nearly  over,  only  chrysanthemums  left  ; how- 
ever, anything  is  bettor  than  these  netths  and 
tho  rank  grass  : — 

llntli  iiutuiun,  then,  no  ci ft  more  rare 
Than  weeds  unkind  ; 

No  glory  for  tin*  taneled  hair, 
bright  asters  twined 

AVitli  jasmin  cold,  ami  marygoM, 

Death’s  brow  to  Lina  f ’’ 

She  turned,  and  saw  that  sho  was  not  alone. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a lovelier  woman 
is  sho  stood  in  an  attitude  of  surprise,  most 
limplo  and  graceful. 

l beg  your  pardon,”  said  H iviland,  ad- 
vancing and  raising  his  bat.  “ 1 was  not  aware 
— I trust  that  I have  not  interrupted  you.” 

Sho  stood  with  her  largo  eyes  li x*  d upon 
lim,  but  said  nothing.  Eyes  so  dark  and 
ustrous,  a face  so  sweet  and  serious,  lie 
bought  he  had  never  beheld. 

As  the  two  stood  thus  regarding  each  otlmr, 
here  was  a hue  sulject  for  a painter.  Tin! 
;alless  trees,  and  melancholy  half-rumed 


church  in  the  backgronn  1,  red  lcnod  i>y  the 
sotting  sun,  tlm  grey  old  grave  1*0110  at  tho 
feet  of  two  figures  so  rich  in  youthful  beauty, 
and  in  contrast  with  tlm  desolation  ironnd, 
combined  a whole  that  needed  no  further  eoni- 
ponitioii  for  a picture.  Ah  II .iviland  gazed 
doubtfully,  an  expression  of  childish  1 >vo  an  l 
innocence,  like  passing  sunshine,  lit  up  tho 
pensive  countenance  of  tho  beautiful  woman 
before  him,  ami  I10  know  him  was  Blauchb 
Carlyou. 

“I  bo'ieve,  sir,”  sho  said  timidly,  “ tliat 
you  are  Major  Haviknd  ; my  father  has  told 
11m  of  your  unexpected  return,  but  this  is  so 
sudden  ; l daresay  you  have  forgotten  me  ; 
L am  blanclm  Carlyou.” 

“blanche,”  said  llaviland,  “ — Miss  Car- 
lyon,  for  now  I may  not.  call  you  blanche ” 

“ Oil,  yes,”  saiil  blanche,  “ give  mo  my 
old  name  ; l am  so  glad  to  see  you  ; we  must 
still  be  friends  as  in  our  childish  days.” 

IIo  shook  her  warmly  by  the  hand. 

“I  should  have  come  to  you  tho  moment  l 
returned,  but  my  whole  time  lias  been  taken 
up  with  a most  disagreeable  business  ; 1.  is 
your  father  mentioned  tho  circumstances  !” 

“'Something  ho  lias  told  me,  but  not  all.” 

“I  shall  tell  you  all,  my  dear  Blanche  by- 
and-by,  for  I am  sorry  to  say  that  1 must 
now  leave  you  for  a short  time,  so  provoking, 
too,  just  at  tho  moment  of  Our  first  meeting 
after  so  many  years.  I have  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  be  at  the  mill  by  sunset  upon  a 
matter  of  importance,  arising  out  of  this 
wretched  business,  an  1 tho  red  light  <011  tho 
trees  yonder  warns  mo  that  I have  no  time  to 
loso  ; so  g )od-hy  for  tho  present,  L shall 
soon  return.  llow  much  you  will  have  to 
tell  your  old  friend  Harry  after  his  long  ab- 
sence. One  thing  bo  sure  of,  that  in  all  his 
difficulties  and  dangers  ho  never  forgot  his 
dear  little  Blanche,  ami  the  h*ppy  dJr*  of 
the  old  time.”  brinelm  Carlyon  b.udiott, 
looked  down,  and  was  silent.  SF.io  st  iopo  i t > 
tako  up  the  basset.  **  but  tell  me.”  sa  d her 
companion,  “ what  is  this  that  yon  are  doing, 
whoso  gravo  are  you  decorating  with  flowers  ?” 
lift  turned  to  read  tho  msciipti on  m tho 
monument  : — 
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llaviland  regarded  the  stone  for  a minute  in 
silence. 

“ Why,  Blanche,  this  is  my  uncle’s  grave,” 
he  said,  sternly;  “ my  poor  uncle’s  grave,  that 
I now  suddenly  and  briefly  appeals  to  me.” 
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“ I trust,”  who  said,  timidly  shrinking  back, 
“ that  I have  not  done  wrong  ?” 

“ Wrong,  ]\liss  Carlyon,”  exclaimed  Havi- 
land,  “oh,  no,  be  sure  that  I quite  under- 


stand your  kind  thought  ; 1 thank  you  heartily 
for  wlntt  you  have  done  ; but,  coming  after 
long  years  thus  unexpectedly  upon  my  uncle’s 
grave  at  this  particular  moment,  touches  me 
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sharply  ; when  1 think,  too,  that  the  innocent 
stone  looking  up  all  the  while  to  the  broad 
heaven  with  a lie  on  the  very  face  of  it  has 
been  made  to  play  its  part  in  a damnable 
transaction.  It  is  most  strange  how  all  things 


combine  to  the  one  end ; why,  yesterday  I 
knew  nothing,  and  now  the  whole  tissue  of 
villany  unravels  itself  clearly  before  me. 
Drowned  f — murdered,  Blanche,  and  the 
murderer  in  my  power.  Yes,  I will  have 
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fitting  retribution,  that  I will  . I go  to  a stern 
duty.” 

“What,  murdered!”  exclaimed  Blftitelm., 
pale  and  trembling.  “ I never  knew — my 
father  did  not  tell  me ” 

“Dear  Miss  Cailyon,”  ho  said,  gently 
taking  her  hand,  “ 1 frighten  you  with  my 
vehemence  ; I ought  not  to  have  given  way  to 
this  foolish  passion  at  our  first,  meeting,  after 
so  many  years  and  when  your  kind  heart 
had  restored  the  old  stone  to  the  light, 
that  the  eyes  of  an  unworthy  nephew  might 
look  upon  his  murdered  uncle’s  grave.  Hut 
why  do  I thus  distress  yon  I forgive  me ; I 
lift vo  been  much  tried  and  perplexed  of  late,  1 
feel  that  1 staid  away  too  long,  not  at  hand 
when  sorely  wanted  ; but  I must  not  talk 
thus,  I go  now',  1 will  return  to  tllo  Parsonage 
in  an  hour,” 

llavdand  hastily  left  the  churchyard,  and 
took  the  path  through  the  meadows  to  the 
mill.  The  river  was  still  flowing  rapidly,  and 
with  swollen  current.  The  flood  had  subsided, 
but  hero  and  there  in  the  eddy  under  the 
scarped  banks,  broad  sheets  of  yeasty  foam 
circling  about  told  of  the  recent  strife  of 
waters.  The  silvery  weeds,  dashed  with 
autumnal  gold,  beaten  down  with  the  wind 
and  ram  of  the  night,  and  discoloured  with 
mud,  seemed  as  if  they  could  never  again  rise 
to  wanton  m the  summer  breeze.  The  sun 
rested  on  a low'  hill,  his  crimson  ball  reflected 
in  the  thousand  ripples  of  the  moving  flood, 
struck  a path  of  quivering  fire  between  the 
rushy  hanks  and  leafless  alders  ; long  flights  of 
rooks,  high  in  the  green  sky  above  the  sun-glow, 
sailed  homeward  to  their  rest.  As  Hat iland 
walked  on  by  the  waterside,  each  turn  of  the 
well-remomliered  hanks  brought  back  to  him 
his  thoughtless,  childish  days,  and  his  mind, 
over-straified  and  heated,  insensibly  calmed 
down  under  the  gentle  reproof  of  nature  and 
the  influence  of  happy  memories.  The  clouds 
that  oppressed  him  passed  away,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  Blanche  C’ailyon’s  sweet  face  camo 
out  into  the  picture,  but  it  was  not  exactly 
her  face  nor  the  face  she  used  to  have  ; it  was 
altering  as  in  a dream  ; childish  innocence, 
mature  loveliness,  the  thoughtless  hImik/oii 
of  the  child,  the  so  late  grace  of  the  woman, 
blended  together  like  a dissolving  view,  to 
which  the  agitation  of  llaviland’s  mini  per- 
mitted no  definite  expression.  The  sun  set 
behind  tho  lulls  as  lie  walked  musingly  on, 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  things  became  changed  ; 
tho  river,  no  longer  glowing  in  the  reddening 
sunlight,  now  glimmered  and  greyed  in  the 
cooler  eventide,  and  a broad  and  shadowy  re- 
pose fell  upon  hid  and  wold.  Haviland 
paused  to  gaze  on  the  subdued  and  altered  1 
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landscape,  and  to  listen  to  tho  m owning  of  the 
river, 

Ye  nights  and  sounds,  why  do  ye  move  me  so  f 
\\  hence  is  this  tender  mist  tint  dims  mine  eyes  I 
Oh  man  ! thv  thought  is  set  on  long  ago, 

On  childish  hope  and  love,  my  In  art  replies. 

“ It  is  true,”  lie  Haul,  quoting  almost  un- 
consciously the  lines,  “it  is  too  true,  now  at 
a moment  perhaps  of  life’s  deepest  interest  ami 
Hternest  duty,  my  thoughts  will  go  astray,  and 
1 am  lingering  hero  w ith  my  dear  little  Blanche 
and  the  old  time.  Hut  this  will  never  do,  L 
must  get  back  again  to  the  business  of  tho 
hour.”  As  lie  turned  quickly  away,  lie  thought 
ho  saw  a man  partly  concealed  behind  a bu-li 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  yards  from  him. 
At  tirst  ho  concluded  that  it  was  Cradock.  Ho 
whistled,  but  no  response. 

“ Can  it  bo  Clialloner,  < >r  one  of  his  people 
thus  dogging  me  ? ” thought  Haviland,  and  ho 
at  once  ran  to  tho  spot, — no  one  was  there. 
“This  is  odd,”  ho  said,  “tho  bush  is  tho 
only  cover  for  yards.  The  man  must  hive 
been  a fleet  runner  to  have  cleared  tho  ground 
between  this  thorn-tree  and  yonder  willow- 
bed  before  1 came  up.  He  whistled  again,  and 
was  answered  by  Cradock,  who  appeared  from 
between  tho  yielding  brush  wood.  “Hush,” 
said  Haviland,  “ di  I you  seo  anyone  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Cradock,  “ I saw  one  upon  the 
bank.” 

“ You  saw  me,”  said  Haviland. 

“ No,  not  you,”  he  replied. 

“ Was  it  Clialloner,  Cradock  ?” 

“No,  it  was  not  Clialloner.  I saw  ono 
that  I seo  every  day  in  my  mind,  but  not  as  l 
have  just  seen  him,” 

“ Do  talk  like  a reasonable  man  ; who  or 
what  was  it  that  you  did  see  ?” 

“Master  Harry,”  he  replied,  very  earnestly, 
“ it  was  my  old  master  standing  looking  out 
upon  the  water.  The  light  shone  on  his  hair 
and  on  his  face,  it  was  he,  and  no  ono  el-e.” 

“ It  is  strange,”  said  Flat  iland,  “ I was  not 
quick  enough.  No  doubt  tlu  re  are  spies  about, 
and  wo  must  be  upon  our  guard  ; I wish  I had 
run  tint  fellow’  to  earth,  whoever  he  was. 
Como  on,  Cradock,  tho  sun  has  set.  and  it 
grows  dusk,  we  waste  our  time  hero,”  and 
Haviland  wall  his  companion  quitted  the 
cover,  and  stood  before  the  null. 

It  was  a picture-quo  structure,  principally 
of  wood.  fho  original  stonework  had  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  building,  smaller  than  the 
present.  Tho  massive  butt rt  ssc narrow  loop- 
holes, and  general  strength  of  the  old  masonry, 
showed  that  the  earlier  . ecupiors  of  the  mill 
had  studied  safety  and  self-defence  in  its  con- 
struction. It  was  a won  lerfnl  piece  of  colour. 
The  stone  foundation,  so  n through  the  clear 
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rushing  current,  was  soaked  black  and  brown 
below  the  water-line,  and  passing  through  every 
gradation  of  tone,  melted  above  into  pearly 
grey.  Intensely  green  water-weeds,  resem- 
bling miniature  ivy,  spotted  the  brown  wheels 
and  umhery  piles,  and  added  their  startling 
brilliancy  to  the  chord  of  colour.  The  wooden 
additions,  though  comparatively  ot  modern 
date,  had  been  raised  at  successive  periods, 
until  the  whole  edifice,  half  masonry,  half 
oakwood  frame,  acquired  important  dimensions, 
and  now  loomed  grandly  in  the  deepening  twi- 
light. Tiers  of  steep  sloping  roofs,  at  various 
heights  and  angles,  stood  out  sharply  against 
the  evening  sky,  surmounted  at  their  highest 
point  by  a picturesque  Venetian  sort  of  tower, 
on  the  top  of  which  a creaking  weatker-eoek 
gleamed  with  the  western  glow.  Several 
quaiftt  casements  arched  with  red  brick,  and 
circled  with  clustering  ivy,  some  high  up  in 
pointed  gables,  others  in  situations  where 
rooms  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question,  re- 
flected on  their  narrow  panes  the  cool  bluo  of 
the  eastern  sky.  Two  powerful  water-wheels 
in  arches  underneath  the  building,  indistinctly 
seen  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  flashing 
water,  appeared  like  river-giants  slumbering  in 
their  gloomy  portals.  An  open  gallery  neaily 
surrounding  the  building,  in  colour  Indian  red, 
tinged  with  ruddy  reflection  the  dark  stream 
beneath,  which,  streaked  with  silvery  foam- 
bubbles,  rushed  out  sparkling  and  rippling  in 
the  cool  evening  light. 

“The  old  place  no  doubt  as  heretofore,”  j 
Haviland  exclaimed,  “but  so  changed  ; either 
I see  it  with  other  eyes  or  it  has  taken  on  a 
very  desolate  and  solemn  aspect  ; and  how 
still ! no  sound  now  save  the  mocking  current, 
no  beating  wheels,  no  busy  cheerful  hum 
within,  no  loaded  wains,  the  strutting  poultry 
all  gone,  even  the  merry  rats  seem  to  have 
forsaken  the  place.” 

In  fact  the  mill  was  deserted.  Odd  stories 
of  noises  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
mysterious  death  of  the  miller,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, had  deterred  people  from  taking  the 
premises.  Besides,  shortly  after  Greenshield’s 
death,  Challoner  had  received  considerable 
additions  to  the  property.  Some  Valuable 
estates  bad  fallen  in,  and  he  did  not  care  to 
have  the  mill  re-oeciqied  ; indeed  be  had 
latterly  talked  of  pulling  down  the  old  beg- 
garly hole,  as  he  termed  it,  and  building  with 
the  materials  a light  bridge  to  the  neighbour- 
ing island,  and  a fishing-box  and  boat-house 
on  the  site  of  Cradock’s  hut. 

Crailock continued  in  Challoner’s  employment 
after  the  miller’s  death,  and  he  was  still  the 
nominal  custodian  of  the  place,  holder  of  the 
keys,  and  keeper  of  the  sluices. 


For  this  easy  set  vice  he  received  a weekly 
payment  and  the  lint  on  the  island  to  live  in. 
There  was  some  talk  at  first  : suspicion  fell 
upon  him,  but  time  passed  on  ; and  the  thing 
with  it. 

{To  be  concluded  in  over  next  ) 

ANA. 

The  Fenians. — These  people,  of  whom  we 
have  recently  heard  so  much,  if  we  believe  the 
early  historians  so  far  as  to  allow  them  an 
historical  existence,  were  a body  of  Irish 
militia,  forming  a kind  of  standing  army, 
which  was  employed  to  defend  the  coasts  of 
Ireland  from  the  invasion  of  foreign  foes. 
They  were  billeted  upon  the  inhabitants  during 
winter,  and  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  by 
hunting  and  fishing  during  summer.  Each 
of  the  four  provinces  had  its  own  band  of  these 
warriors  or  champions,  but  Leinster  was  the 
most  fortunate  province  in  incorporating  distin- 
guished names  in  the  list  of  its  Fenians. 
Fingal  himself  was  one  of  the  illustrious  band, 
which  included  also  the  ever-memorable  Ossian. 
When  St.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland,  Ossian 
narrated  to  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  the  exploits 
of  the  valiant  Fenians.  The  record  of  their 
conversation,  which  is  still  extant,  is  called  the 
Dialogue  of  the  Sages  , but  it  seems  that  the 
saint  and  the  hard,  sage  as  they  both  were, 
were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  quarrelling. 
Our  readers  may  remember  the  version  of  au 
ancient  Ossianic  poem  which,  according  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Hector  MTntyrc  gave  to  his  uncle 
the  Antiquary.  St.  Patrick  there  complains 
that  his  devotional  meditations  and  psalms  are 
disturbed  by  the  old  women’s  tales  of  Ossian  ; 
and  Ossian,  annoyed  at  the  implied  comparison 
of  psalms  to  the  tales  of  the  bare-armed 
Fenians,  declares  in  no  measured  terms  that  ho 
should  think  it  no  great  harm  to  wring  the 
saint’s  bald  head  from  his  shoulders. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  eleventh 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a notorious  gour- 
mand and  hard  drinker,  and  a leading  member 
| of  the  Beef-steak  Club,  was  so  far  from  cleanly 
in  his  person,  that  his  servants  used  to  avail 
themselves,  of  his  fits  of  drunkenness — which 
were  pretty  frequent,  by  the  way — for  the 
purpose  of  washing  him.  On  these  occasions 
they  stripped  him  as  they  would  a corpse,  and 
performed  the  needful  ablutions.  He  was 
equally  notorious  for  his  horror  of  clean  linen. 
One  day,  on  his  complaining  to  Dudley  North 
at  his  club  that  he  had  become  a perfect  mar- 
tyr to  rheumatism,  and  had  tried  evt  ry  pos- 
sible remedy  without  success,  the  latter  wittily 
replied,  “ Pray,  my  lord,  did  you  ever  try  a 
1 clean  shirt  l ” 
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Trui.y,  you  might  travel  over  many  a 
league  of  English  ground,  before  meeting  with 
a ininUuuier  pair  than  Bessie  and  Brian  : yet 
the  one  point  that  stiikes  you  first,  is  the 
mar'ied  contrast  between  the  two. 

The  girl  is  a superb  specimen  of  that  pecu- 
liar typo  of  beauty,  common  to  almost  all 
natious  of  Scandinavian  origin — not  neces- 
sarily involving  purity  of  blood  or  descent  ; 
for  you  find  it  ag>  often  amongst  the  peasantry 
as  ii|  any  other  order.  Wo  all  know  its  cha- 
racteristics : unsparing  wealth  of  golden  hair, 
not  over  fine  or  silky,  as  a rule  ; long,  lithe, 
shapely  limbs  ; and  a ronudness  of  contour, 
apt  to  become  massively  luxuriant  all  too 
soon  ; clear  cut  aqinliue  features  ; a broad 
white  brow,  overhanging  the  splendours  of 
brightest  blue  eyes,  less  apt  to  melt  than  to 
sparkle  ; last,  but  not  least,  a glorious  com- 
plexion, in  which  red  and  white  are  too  rarely 
mingled  for  imitation  by  any  human  hand. 

It  would,  perhaps*  be  hard  to  say  why, 
looking  on  beauty  such  as  this,  we  seem  to 
feel,  instinctively,  that  the  animal  element 
there  must  dominate  over  the  intellectual  ; 
and  why,  wishing  to  do  it  houour,  we  should 
exhaust  every  teller  epithet  before  we  think 
of — ‘ lovely.’ 

Nevertheless,  of  love  at  first  sight  (in  the 
vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term),  those  magnifi- 
cent blow  Its  always  can  claim  their  fair  share  : 
of  admiration,  they  engross  more  than  an 
arithmetical  proportion.  If  Bessie  Standee 
carries  her  handsome  head  somewhat  higher 
than  quit*  becomes  a modest  maiden,  it  is 
surely  by  right  of  many  conquests. 

Now — turn  and  look  at  Brian  Maskelyue. 
Not  often,  near  the  centre  of  the  temperate 
zone,  do  you  meet  with  those  smooth  soft 
cheeks,  like  white  camel  ia  petals — pale  before 
the  gloss  of  youth  and  health  has  left  them  ; 
th  it  blue-black  hair  all  crisped  and  waving  ; 
those  great  velvety  eyes,  sleeping  indolently 
in  their  languid  lustre,  till  some  strong  pas- 
sim makes  them  gleam  like  a jaguar's.  It 
is  one  of  those  faces  into  which  you  will  see 


fortune-tellers  and  the  like  peer  ever  wist- 
fully ; even  their  simple  science  can  tell  th  it 
such  are  generally  doomed,  at  one  season  or 
another  in  life,  to  figure  in  some  sad,  if  not 
sinful,  story. 

A few  months  still  must  pais,  before  Brian 
Maskelyue  shall  attain  his  legal  majority  ; nor, 
even  then,  does  he  |»me  into  the  lordship  of 
the  broad  demesnes  to  which  he  is  the  sole 
heir.  Nay  : it  is  in  his  power  w ilfully  to  c ist 
away  his  birthright  ; for  not  an  acre  of  the 
Mote  property  is  now  entailed. 

When  the  will  of  Brian’s  father  was  opened, 
some  ten  years  ago,  many  cried  sham*  on  it  ; 
and  a few  scrupled  not  to  accu-o  the  widow,  of 
baling  beguiled  a weak  uxorious  husband  into 
indulging  her  with  an  undue  stretch  of  au- 
thority, at  the  expense  of  heir  son. 

The  terms  of  the  will  ran  thus  : — 

On  Brian  Ma-k dyne’s  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-ouc,  he  ht.-c.une  out:  led  10  a yearly 
allowance  of  1 UOUh  ; four  years  later — should 
no  forfeiture  intervene — he  came  into  unfet- 
tered possession  of  his  w hole  inheritance.  Also, 
if  in  the  meantime  he  should  marry  with  his 
mother’s  full  consent,  Mote,  and  all  thereto  be- 
longing, became  absolutely  Brian’s,  for  settle- 
ment, or  any  other  purpose.  But  if,  before 
attaining  the  said  age  of  twenty-live,  lie  should 
contract  a legal  marriage,  unkn  .wn  to  his 
mother  or  against  her  will,  then  the  whole 
fee-simple  of  the  estates,  and  the  disposal  of 
all  real  and  personal  property  whatsoever,  be- 
came vested  at  once  in  Mr.-.  Maskelyue  ; to  be 
bequeathed  or  dealt  with  as  she  thought 
proper.  Nor  could  Brian  ever  el  ion  anything 
beyond  the  above  mentioned  1000A,  in  the 
shape  of  an  annuity  without  power  of  anticipa- 
tion : this  pittance  the  testator  consi  lore  1 just 
sufficient  t<>  give  bread  and  plain  meat  to  a 
MaskelynC  who  had  lost  caste:  he  did  n »t  wish 
to  bequeath  to  such  an  one  more.  In  th 
event  of  Mrs.  Ma-kelyne's  death  before  an\  of 
these  conditions  were  fulfiilel,  nearly  the  same 
powers  were  entrusted  to  certain  trmUe.s, 
whereof  Seyton  of  Warleigh  was  the  chief. 
But,  in  this  last  cose,  the  property  real  and 
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personal  passed,  so  soon  as  the  forfeiture 
should  he  complete,  to  the  Maskelyne  that 
chanced  then  to  be  the  next  of  kin. 

A strange  will,  no  doubt ; yet,  perhaps, 
neither  were  poor  George  Maskelyne’s  folly, 
nor  his  fair  wife’s  ambition,  so  overweening  as 
Marlshiro  gossips  would  have  them.  Looking 
back  carefully  at  the  records  of  Mote,  you 
would  possibly  abate  in  your  wonder.  From 
its  very  origin  there  has  brooded  a curse  over 
that  ancient  house — the  curse  of  wilful  mis- 
alliance. Like  other  hereditary  diseases,  it 
would  leap  over  a generation  or  so — only  to 
break  out  more  fatally  in  the  next. 

Now  the  men  who  successively  did  this 
wrong  to  the  family-honour,  seemed  impelled 
thereto  by  some  temptation,  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  general  tenour  of 
their  lives. 

There  was  the  wicked  favourite,  whom  the 
fourth  Edward  loved — if  he  trusted  not — right 
well  ; chiefly  because  he  knew  him  to  be  more 
wild  and  reckless  than  himself  : indeed,  men 
said,  that,  whether  in  love  or  war,  the  kingly 
Belial  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  meaner 
fiend.  Is  it  not  written — how  Hugh  de 
Maskelyne  wedded  the  daughter  of  Sebastian 
the  thievish  Portingal  scrivener,  lusting  more 
after  her  beauty  than  her  gold  ; and  how,  two 
years  after,  he  arose  early  from  a debauch,  and 
sate,  with  an  evil  laugh  on  his  flushed  hand- 
some face,  while  his  father-in-law  was  maimed 
and  burnt  in  the  pillory  ? 

There  was  Richard  Maskelyne  ; sworn  boon- 
companion  of  Rochester  and  Etherege  ; known 

in  all  that  set  as  the  D ’s  Dick  ; to  whom 

Sedley  indited  the  most  blasphemous  of  his 
sonnets.  Before  his  beard  was  grey,  he  took 
to  wife  the  offspring  of  one  of  his  own  tenants — 
a buxom  Blousaliuda,  who  outlived  all  his 
brutality,  and  buried  him  at  last,  more  de- 
cently than  he  deserved  ; though  she  professed 
herself  heart-broken,  before  the  honeymoon 
had  waned. 

Lastly — not  to  multiply  examples — there 
was  Biiau’s  own  grand-uncle  Godfrey  ; whom 
the  Regent,  not  unfiequently,  named  master 
of  his  revels  ; who  would  play  any  man  for 
his  estate,  or  any  woman  for  her  honour  ; one 
who,  all  his  life  long,  had  made  a mock  at 
every  honest  and  holy  thing — at  matrimony 
most  of  all.  It  was  more  than  a nine-days 
winder,  when  he  placed  a nuptial  wreath  on 
the  false  hair  of  an  opera-singer,  with  a reputa- 
tion more  cracked  than  her  voice,  and  who  had 
made  a science  of  infidelity.  Be  it  recorded 
though,  to  La  Signora’s  credit,  that  she  fore- 
bore to  [.aim  ou  the  family  the  mockery  of  an 
heir  ; so,  the  direct  line  was  spared  so  much  of 
shame. 


Now,  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  all 
human  probability,  these  men  could  have  com- 
passed their  desire  at  a far  less  costly  price 
than  the  sacrifice  of  their  name, — it  being  pre- 
mised, too,  that  of  all  the  commandments  they 
notoriously  least  regarded  the  Seventh, — their 
aberration  can  hardly  be  explained,  save  on 
the  ground  of  an  hereditary  malady  : a pagan 
fatalist  would  have  absolved  them  at  once,  as 
unaccountable  agents  of  a Nemesis. 

With  these  examples,  and  many,  more, 
before  his  eyes,  George  Maskelyne  signed  his 
last  will  and  testament.  There  was  no- 
thing of  the  domestic  tyrant  in  his  nature  ; for 
he  was  a mild  man,  of  weak  constitution  and 
studious  habits,  nervously  anxious  to  please 
everybody,  and  devotedly  fond  of  his  only 
child.  It  is  probable  that  his  sole  intent  was, 
to  keep  Brian  under  watch  and  ward  till  the 
first  folly  of  youth  was  overpast  ; just  like 
that  Arabian  king,  who  locked  up  his  son  in  a 1 
lonely  tower,  during  the  season  marked  out  as 
fatal  by  the  stars. 

A wise  and  just  precaution  : did  it  ever 
once  avail  ? I trow  not.  The  locksmith  is 
yet  to  be  born,  whose  bolts  will  baffle  the 
cunning  burglars — Love  and  Fate. 

To  return  to  that  pair  of  innocent  lambs. 
There  is  one  other  point  to  be  noted  about 
Bessie  Standen. 

In  spite  of  her  superb  exterior,  after  the 
first  glance,  you  become  aware  of  an  indefin- 
able something,  that  forbids  you  to  credit 
her  With  good  birth  or  breeding  ; there  is  a 
want  of  the  self-possession  and  self-reliance 
iuherent  in  imperial  beauty  : in  her  bearing 
there  is  too  much  of  defiance,  in  her  eye  too 
much  of  a challenge. 

And — listen — the  first  words  that  fall  from 
her  red  ripe  lips,  are  not  precisely  drops  of 
honey-dew.  » 

“You  need  not  have  been  so  flurried, 
Brian  ; nor  so  anxious  to  hide  me.  I don’t 
believe  your  fine  friend,  whoever  he  was,  had 
time,  in  this  light,  to  recognise  either  of  us. 

Its  rather  early  in  the  day,  too, — to  feel 
ashamed  of  being  seen  with  me.” 

Brian  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  with  the 
earnest  melancholy  gaze  that  puzzled  her  un- 
comfortably, at  times — with  all  her  superiority 
in  age  and  worldly  wisdom. 

“You’re  quite  wrong,  Bessie,”  he  said 
gently.  “There’s  nothing  ‘ fine  ’ about  Tom 
Seyton,  as  all  Marlshire  would  tell  you  : if  1 
had  known  who  it  was,  at  first,  I should  not 
beeu  so  anxious  to  hide  you  ; though  he’s 
quite  at  home  at  Mote,  and  may  one  day  be 
my  guardian.  As  for  his  not  recognising  us 
both — you  don’t  know  those  hawk’s-eyes  of  his 
as  well  as  I do.  But  I don’t  think  he  would 
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have  the  heart  to  betray  me,  « veil  to  my  mother. 
You  shouldn't  taunt  uiu  with  ovej-oautiaii : 
prudence  is  hard  enough  to  i ractise,  even  when 
you  preach  it.  Ashamed — ashamed  of  you, 
my  queen  ! What  makes  me  as  patient  a-s  I 
am — except  looking  forward  to  the  day,  when 
von  shall  carry  your  head  as  high  as  the 
haughtiest  of  them  all  ? Darling,  you’re  not 
like  yourself  to-night  ; or  you  would  never 
have  spoken  so.” 

His  voice  shook  a little  as  he  ended  : if  the 
language  was  somewhat  over-strained,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  boyish  do  jiience,  it  rang 
true  as  steel.  Bessie  Standcn’s  shapely 
shoulder  stirred  once,  imps'. iently  ; hut — per- 
haps m spite  of  herself — she  answered  m a 
softened  tone,  with  a tinge  of  banter  in  it 
notwithstanding. 

“ Poor  child  ! Was  I cross  with  it  l See, 
l fold  my  hands  and  ask  pardon — so  prettily  ! 
And  that  was  Mr.  Seyton,  was  it  ? Perhaps 
he  did  recognise  mo  ; but,  I dare  say,  you’re 
right  in  trusting  his  discretion.  Brian,  dear, 
you  mustn’t  mind  my  pettishness — I’ve  been 
more  worried  at  home  of  late  than  I can  tell 
you.  Yes.  I know  you’d  help  me  if  you 
could  ; hut  you  can’t,  just  now,  at  all  events. 
Only,  you  must  not  keep  mo  another  minute, 
Fro  stayed  out  too  late  as  it  is.  I ll  write,  of 
courso  ; and  we  shall  meet  again  very  soon. 
There — just — one — no  more.”  (This  sentence 
is  rather  hard  to  ‘stop’  correctly.)  “You 
are  not  to  follow  me  one  step  beyond  the  turn 
of  the  lane.  I can  perfectly  well  take  care  of 
myself.” 

There  was  no  second  meaning  intended  in 
these  last  words  ; yet  her  lover  felt  strangely 
conscious  of  their  truth,  as  he  watched  the 
firm  elastic  footfalls,  that  carried  Bessie  Stau- 
den  so  sw  iftly  away,  through  alternate  light 
and  darkuess.  As  he  turned  slowly  away  from 
the  trysting-place,  ho  chid  himself  for  feeling 
so  depressed  and  melancholy  ; but,  surely,  a 
man  should  bo  well  into  middle-age,  ere — 
even  to  Lis  own  conscience — he  need  give 
reason  for  every  sigh. 

Not  having  any  special  reasons  for  discre- 
tim,  we  will  take  leave  to  accompany  yon  fair 
damsel,  even  to  her  own  fireside. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  interior  i*  not  at- 
tractive. Whisky  and  strong  Virginian  to- 
bacco are  excellent  things  m their  season  — 
foul  fall  the  faitour  who  would  disparage  either 
— but,  consumed  iu  large  quantities  when  the 
day  is  young,  they  affect  the  bystander  with 
a disagreeable  sense  of  incongruity,  and  are 
apt  to  lay  a heavy  burden  on  the  atmosphere. 
Bessie',  apparently,  was  used  to  this  ,-ort  of 
proceeding  in  her  family  circle  ; for  her  fair 
tace,  as  she  entered,  betrayed  no  disgust  or 


surprise  ; only,  its  expression  that,  during  her 
homeward  walk,  hail  become  somewh  ,t  softened 
and  subdued,  grew  harder  and  more  defiant, 
quickly — as  silver  tarni  he s,  passing  through 
sulphuric  fumes. 

On  One  side  of  a fierce  tire  sate  the  master 
of  the  househol  1 — a ban  '.some,  largo- framed 
man  of  the  florid  t)pe,  not  so  long  ago  ; but 
late  hours  and  hard  living  have  filled  and 
mat  red  the  outlines  both  of  face,  and  figure, 
till,  compared  with  his  former  self,  he  looks 
like  a coarse  wood-cut  by  the  side  of  a fine 
hteel-ongr  iving. 

Mr.  Staiiden  had  resided  four  years  or  so 
at  Torrcaster,  and  of  his  antecedents  abso- 
lutely nothing  w is  known.  Me  ha  i no 
ostensible  profession,  unless  constant  attend- 
ance at  all  the  principal  rac  -meetings  can 
be  called  such  ; but  he  ha  I p <i  1 his  way  fairly 
enough  so  far,  living  Very  much  at  his  ease  iu 
all  respects,  and  keeping  two  or  three  useful 
horses  iu  his  stable.  These  he  rode  soberly, 
throughout  the  winter,  with  the  Marhhiio 
hounds,  evidently  looking  out  after  business 
rather  than  sport  ; for  ho  never  uegoti  .ted  a 
hurdle,  unless  a probable  cu-tenier  were  near, 
m which  case  lie  would  occasionally  astonish 
the  natives  (who  are  not  easily  surprised)  not 
a little,  by  a performance  over  Still'  timber. 
For  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  lie  never 
allowed  his  beautiful  Be-sie  to  show  in  the 
lniuting-ficld,  though  she  rode  boldly  and 
gracefully. 

Mr.  Staiiilen’s  was  a very  uncertain  po>i- 
tiou  ; for  the  aristocracy,  both  of  city  an  l 
county,  persisted  in  ignoring  his  presence  on 
all  occasions,  or,  at  the  best,  indulged  him 
with  the  coolest  uud  ; while  he  affected  to  con- 
sider himself  as  above  familiarity  with  the 
wealthy  burghers.  But  lie  was  not  troubled 
with  any  acute  sensibilities,  aud  lived,  to  all 
appearances,  contentedly  enough  in  Ids  narrow 
circle  of  acquaintance.  This  was  ma  le  up 
of  some  half-dozen  residents  in  Torrcaster  — 
social  anomalies  like  himself- — and  certain 
strangers  of  horsey  exterior,  who  dropped  in 
uninvited  for  a Hying  visit.  His  boon -com - 
panion,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  by  far  the 
most  assiduous  of  these  casual  familiars. 

Cliristoplu  r Da v entry's  was  rather  a re- 
markable face.  The  upper  j art  was  neoly 
perfect  ; dense,  well  pencilled  brows  arche  1 
themselves  imposingly  over  a pair  of  keen 
black  eye-,  an  1 the  nose  was  really  a stu  ly 
of  delicate  tliisSilling  ; but  the  mouth  aud  cliiu 
spoilt  all.  In  spite  of  an  unusu  illy  Ifix- 
u riant  bean!  which  he  cultivated,  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  defects  alluded  to),  before  ever 
he  opened  his  lips,  you  felt  that  the  man  was 
cunning,  and  sensual,  and  cru  -L 
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He  was  known  among  racing-men  as  “Kit, 
the  Lawyer  ; ” or  The  Lawyer,  tout  court ; 
and,  though  he  was  scarcely  turned  of  thirty, 
he  had  earned  the  soubriquet  right  well,  Ly  an 
extraordinary  astuteness  in  picking  his  way 
through  the  miry  labyrinths  of  turf- law.  Ho 
sailed  very  close  to  the  wind  at  times,  so  that 
his  sails  seemed  shaking  perilously  , but,  thus 
far,  he  had  evaded  both  shipwreck  and  capture  ; 
though  his  movements  were  jealously  looked 
after,  iu  certain  high  quarters,  just  as  a 
notorious  privateer  is  watched  by  a neutral 
port-admiral.  Once  caught  red-handed,  The 
Lawyer  knew  right  well  what  he  had  to  expect 
— “a  short  shrift,  and  a long  rope.” 

The  unhealthy  atmosphere — physically  and 
morally  speaking — of  a gambler’s  life,  seemed 
to  suit  Kit  Daventry’s  constitution , that  head 
was  as  cool  and  as  hard  as  his  heart,  and 
equally  proof  against  impression  ah  extra.  On 
the  present  occasion,  there  was  not  a flush 
■ on  his  cheek,  nor  the  faintest  unsteadiness  of 
hand,  or  tongue,  or  eye  ; though  the  signs  of 
debauch  were  plain  to  read  on  the  face  of  his 
seasoned  companion,  and  they  had  ‘ drank 
fair’  all  through  the  afternoon. 

Both  the  men  nodded  carelessly  to  Miss 
Standen  as  she  entered  ; but  only  the  youngei 
spoke. 

“ Well,  Bessie,  what’s  your  best  news  ? It’s 
time  1 were  oil' ; but  I waited  for  the  last  tip 
from  your  training-ground.  Lid  the  colt  go  a 
strong  gallop  this  afternoon  ? Don’t  be  shy 
about  it.” 

The  voice  wras  rather  a pleasant  one  than 
otherwise,  and  devoid  of  any  vulgarity  of 
accent  ; indeed,  people  were  often  struck  with 
the  contrast  between  Kit  Daventry’s  tones, 
and  the  slanginess  of  speech  in  which  ho  was 
prone  to  indulge. 

The  girl  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  crossed 


to  know.  And  suppose  it  were  all  wasted — 
all  the  pain,  and  trouble,  and  shame.  Don’t 
laugh,  Kit.  I won’t  bear  it  ; it  is  shame — 
black  and  bitter — or  I shouldn’t  feel  it.” 

Daventry’s  lip,  that  had  begun  to  curl,  set 
itself  savagely,  as  Bessie  ceased  speaking,  with 
a sob  that  she  tried  hard  to  stifle  ; but,  before 
he  could  reply,  Mr.  Standen’s  thick,  hoarse 
voice  broke  in  : he  stood  rather  in  awTo  of  his 
clever  nephew  ; and,  save  when  far  gone  in 
drink,  rarely  ventured  to  beard  him. 

“ Leave  the  girl  alone,”  he  said  ; “ I won’t 
have  her  chaffed  and  bullied.  It’s  just  like 
you — to  sit  soaking  and  smoking  there,  and 
sneer  at  her  when  she  comes  in,  after  doing 
her  best.  Never  mind  him,  Bessie  dear  ; we’ll 
have  the  laugh  on  our  side,  when  you’re  mis- 
tress of  Mote.  Don’t  you  get  down-hearted  : 
it’s  a stake  worth  waiting  for ; and,  even  if 
the  big  coup  don’t  come  oft",  you’ll  always  have 
a good  name  and  a thousand  a year  to  fall 
back  upon.  As  for  shame — that’s  my  look 
out  : it’s  no  shame  iu  you,  to  do  your  father’s 
bidding.” 

The  brief  flush  of  anger  that  made  his  first 
words  sound  almost  manly,  faded  as  he  was 
speaking  ; the  last  wrere  uttered  in  a querulous 
whine  : of  a truth  ho  did  look,  just  then,  so 
very  base  and  degraded,  that — though  un- 
grateful— it  did  not  seem  unnatural,  when. 
Bessie  turned  impatiently  away  from  her 
partisan  ; addressing  rather  the  bolder  villain. 

“ Do  you  hear  him  ? ” she  said.  “As  if  a 
thousand  a-year,  with  no  expectations,  would 
be  any  use  to  us  ! Why,  we  spend  more  than 
that — living  as  we  do.”  (Her  glance,  sweeping 
round  the  dingy  room,  spoke  volumes  of  scorn- 
ful commentary.)  “ As  for  a name — it’s  worth 
to  us  what  it’s  worth  iu  the  market — no 
more.” 

The  Lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with 


the  room  with  her  quick  decisive  step,  and 
came  close  behind  the  last  speaker’s  chair  : 
.-die  took  off  her  coquettish  little  hat,  and 
tossed  it  aside ; shaking  back,  at  the  same  time, 
the  gorgeous  masses  of  her  golden  hair,  with 
a gesture  of  impatient  weariness,  that  yet  was 
not  ungraceful.  Any  bystander  must  needs 
have  been  struck  just  then  with  a certain 
family  likeness  between  all  the  three ; nor 
was  this  wonderful ; for  the  man  whose  shoulder 
touched  Bessie  IStandeu’s  rounded  arm,  was 
her  own  first-cousin. 

“ Shy  i ” she  said,  rather  bitterly  than 
angrily.  “ It’s  late  in  the  day  to  talk  of  such 
things  to  me.  But  I’ve  no  news  worth  the 
telling.  It’s  the  same  ohl  story — £ Patience, 
only  a little  longer.’  L do  so  hate  the  part 
I’ve  to  pla)’,  and  I began  to  hate  myself  to-day 
— don’t  ask  me  why  ; I don’t  know,  or  care 


the  air  of  one  who,  having  much  the  best  of 
the  position,  has  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  quarrel. 

“ You’re  both  more  than  half  right,  if  you’d 
only  drop  your  heroics.  The  big  stake  is 
worth  waiting  for,  Uncle  James  ; and  I’m  the 
last  man  alive  to  advise  forcing  the  running. 
And,  Bessie,  1 back  you — so  far  ; if  you  can’t 
have  Lombard  Street,  it’s  no  use  squeezing 
the  orange  dry.  It’s  just  possible,  too,  that 
the  young  one’s  name  is  as  good  now  as  ever 
it  will  be.  I’m  all  for  keeping  things  dark  at 
present.  No  one  saw  you  together  to-day, 
Bessie  ? ” 

“ No  one,  except  Tom  Seyton.  I’m  not 
much  afraid  of  him  ; he’s  too  simple  to  see 
any  harm  in  innocent  flirtation ; and  too  good- 
natured  to  throw  stones  at  butterflies.  He 
don’t  give  me  credit  for  biting  or  stinging, 
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I’m  ceitain  , indeed,  I think,  lie  rather  ad- 
mires mo,  iu  a distant,  honest  in  ay.” 

Daventry’s  black  brmvs  contracted,  till  tho 
double  arehos  were  nearly  one. 

“That’s  all  you  know  about  it,”  ho  said, 
rudely.  “ Why,  you  had  better  have  done 
your  love-making  m tho  market-square,  tlnn 
in  a corner  where  Tom  Seyton  could  Ugh! 
on  you.  Good-natured  and  simple,  eh  ? 
Listen,  uonv.  1 was  at  Brentwood  races  two 
years  af'o,  when  there  was  a row  about  The 
Vixen  boms'  pulled  ; it  wasn’t  half  a bad  case 
of  roping  ; the  mare  ran  forward  enough  to 
satisfy  most  people  ; but  a few  would  h ive 
it  that  she  never  got  her  head  loose.  That 
kind  hearted  fool  of  yours  was  tho  acting 
steward.  Wiiugton,  who  owned  and  trained 
the  mare,  was  had  up  in  the  Stand.  I 
couldn’t  hear  what  was  said  ; but  1 was  near 
enough  to  see.  I saw,  by  Wrington’s  face, 
that  ho  was  trying  to  laugh  it  oil' ; and  1 saw 
Tom  Seyion’s  sot,  all  of  a sudden,  like  a flint- 
stone.  He  did  not  make  a long  speech  ; but, 
before  it  was  over,  Ben  was  looking  like  a 
whipped  hound.  Xo  wonder  : he  might  as 
well  have  shot  the  mare,  for  all  tho  use  she’s 
been  since  : they’ve  stopped  her  with  the 
weight  in  every  handicap,  ami  the  Club  keeps 
a sharp  look-out  on  tho  whole  stable.  Th.it 
was  Tom  Sey  ton’s  work  : he  said  he’d  do  it 
that  day  ; and  he  kept  his  word.  As  for  ad- 
miring you — you  vain  monkoy — he  hasn’t  an 
eyo  for  a Nvoman  alive,  except  his  own  Nvife. 
Ho  don’t  trust  you  far,  either,  depend  on 
it  ; and  he’d  shoot  Brian  Maskolyno  dead, 
sooner  than  see  him  married  to  Jem  S tandems 
daughter.” 

“ And  tho  Lawyer’s  poor  cousin  ” — the  girl 
retorted  ; sweeping  a saucy  courtesy.  “ It’s 
a pity  to  leave  out  any  of  my  disqualiti- 
cations.  Well — it  can’t  bo  helped  now  ; we’ll 
hope  there’s  no  harm  done,  I’m  not  going 
to  quarrel.  I felt  rather  inclined  for  it  when 
I cauie  ill  ; but  I find  I’m  too  tired.  I shall 
lie  down,  till  I feel  hungry  : I suppose  you 
dined  hours  ago.  Don’t  lose  your  train,  lvit. 
You  Nvou’t  shako  hands  ? Good  night,  then. 
I hope  you’ll  come  back  in  a better  temper  ! ” 

Dave u try  seeruo  1 determined  not  to  notice 
her  departure,  though  his  countenance  was 
rather  thoughtful  than  sullen  , but,  as  Bessie 
turned  iu  tho  doonvay,  ho  looked  up,  and  mot 
the  full  mocking  light  of  her  great  blue  eyes  : 
his  Nvickod  face  wore  a curious  smile,  as  he  rose 
quickly,  and  followed  her  into  tho  little  hall 
without.  For  several  minutes,  Mr.  Staiideu’s 
head  had  sunk  drowsily  on  his  breast  ; and  lie 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  family  council  with 
voice  or  ear. 

“ Hold  on  a minute,  Bessie,”  her  cousin 
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said.  “ Don't  let  <isp.ut  in  tho  udks.  Thciu’s 
been  bother  enough  to-day,  to  cross  a bitter 
temper  than  mine.  Wh  it  do  you  think  of 
Linda’s  breaking  down  badly,  just  after  our 
money  had  gone  on  ? She  couldn't  have  lost 
at  Gainsborough.  I haven't  told  him  about  it  ; 
it’s  no  use.  If  you  don’t  dock  his  drink,  lie’ll 
get  quite  childish  soon.  We  must  get  money 
to  winter  on  now,  by  fair  means  or  foul.  Do 
you  think  the  young  one  would  put  his  name 
to  paper  ? It  would  ‘ melt  ’ easily  enough, 
though  he  is  nuder  age.” 

These  few  words  of  careless  kindness  brought 
a softer  look  on  Bessie  Standon’s  face,  than 
her  boy-lover  had  over  seen. 

“In  it  so  bad  as  that?”  sho  whispered. 
“ Well — I must  try,  I suppose.  But  you 
won’t  make  mo  speak  to  him,  till  there  is  really 
need  ? Something  might  turn  up  any  day. 
And,  Kit — you  might  give  mo  a little  more 
encouragement,  instead  of  al ways,  taunting 
and  scolding  me.  I do  my  best  to  please  you. 
All  other  decoy-ducks  aro  fed — sometimes  at 
least.” 

Daveutry  stooped  forward  (tall  as  she  was, 
she  was  the  shorter  by  a head),  and  looked 
hard  into  her  eyes,  till  his  own  shot  forth  evil 
gleams. 

“ What’s  the  use  of  self-denial,”  he 
muttered,  “ when  one  gets  no  credit  for  it  ? ” 
And  he  kissed  her  thrice,  passionately. 

The  girl  took  the  caress,  not  eagerly,  hut 
with  a quiet  contentment,  as  a hard-worked 
sempstress  might  take  her  week’s  wages  : sho 
took  it  without  a shade  of  shrinking  or  coy- 
ness ; though  on  her  lips,  not  an  hour  agone, 
was  laid,  lightlj'  and  reverently,  Brian  Maske- 
lyne’s  pledge  of  afliauce. 

Tho  contrast  was  so  great,  that,  if  faith  and 
honesty  were  silent,  worldly  wisdom  might 
well  have  spoken  loud  iu  warning.  On  the 
one  side  there  were — a pure  chivalrous  devo- 
tion, a high  social  estate,  an  ancient  and  stain- 
less name,  to  win  ; on  tho  other 

Bali  ! It  skills  not  talking  of  these  things. 
It  is  tho  old  story  of  the  Eastern  Qufctiu. 
Sitting  at  the  stale  banquet  by  tho  side  of  her 
fair  young  husband — with  the  choicest  dainties 
of  one  hemisphere  before  her,  ami  a thousand 
hearts  panting  to  do  her  bidding — she  only 
counts  tho  minutes  that  shall  bring  her  to 
the  hovel  of  her  swart,  thick-lipped  p ir.unonr, 
where  her  food  will  bo  garbage,  her  greeting, 
curses  and  blows. 

Of  nil  created  beings,  there  is  nolle  more 
thoroughly  disinterested  than  a woman,  bent 
oil  casting  herself  away.  Only — such  se’f- 
sacrilices,  instead  of  winning  approving  smiles 
from  Heaven,  must  needs  make  merriment  iu 
another  place. 
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CIIAPTEK  V.  PAlUJEllE  M3VICT1H. 

The  general  aspect  of  Marlshire  is  rather 
the  reverse  of  mountainous  ; indeed,  its  mild 
attempts  at  the  picturesque  are  limited  to 
diversities — nut  violently  striking — of  wood 
and  water.  But  the  natives  have  always 
been  proud  of  their  fertile  champaign  ; and 
rather  disposed  to  pity  than  to  envy  the 
dwellers  in  the  hill-country.  Even  where  the 
ground  rises  gradually,  so  that,  by  a stretch 
of  courtesy,  it  might  be  called  an  eminence,  the 
spot  seems  to  have  had  little  attraction  for  the 
builders  of  aforetime  ; it  is  in  sheltered  nooks 
and  grassy  hollows  that  most  of  the  more 
ancient  mansions  are  placed  ; if  you  see  a 
house  otherwise  situated,  it  is  next  to  a cer- 
tainty, that  its  foundation-stone  is  not  a 
century  old. 

Warleigh  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Lying  somewhat  remote  from  the  high  road — 
you  might  have  ridden  within  half  a mile  of 
its  chimneys,  without  noticing  them,  unless 
the  smoke-wreaths  curling  over  the  dense 
tree-tops  caught  your  eye.  The  house  itself 
was  a low  broad  pile  of  building  ; rather  at- 
, tractive,  architecturally,  from  its  irregularity 
and  grotesque  confusion  of  styles — a very 
olla  podrida  in  brick  and  stone.  Only  in  the 
stables  could  you  detect  any  unity  of  design  ; 
and  these  were  evidently  much  more  modern 
in  date  than  any  part  of  the  mansion. 
Neither  were  the  approaches  in  anywise  im- 
posing : the  seventy-acre  bit  of  grass-land, 
immediately  round  the  house,  looked  more 
like  a paddock  than  a park  ; near  the  gate,  at 
one  corner  of  this,  stood  a modest  lodge  ; but 
h it  was  evidently  placed  there  rather  for  the 
gamekeepers’  convenience  (at  the  angle  of  a 
principal  cover),  than  because  a proud  porter 
; was  considered  necessary.  Eutering  from  the 
other  side,  you  had  to  traverse  a long  range 
of  meadows,  and  to  open  an  uncertain  number 
of  gates  for  yourself. 

But  Tom  Seyton’s  friends  were  used  to 
this  ; and — though  they  used  to  ask  some- 
times, ‘ ‘ when  that  West  Lodge  was  going  to 
bo  built  that  he  was  always  promising  them” — 
they  never  expected  that  such  an  extrava- 
gance would  be  commuted  in  his  time. 

The  four  leagues  home  from  Torrcaster  were 
done,  as  usual,  under  the  hour  that  evening  ; 
but  Minnie  was  champing  her  bit,  and  shaking 
her  knowing  head,  quite  gaily,  when  she 
slackened  speed  at  the  entrance  of  a green 
bridle-road,  about  a mile  from  her  stable- 
door  ; it  was  simply  from  force  of  habit  that 
she  did  this  for,  unless  under  sore  stress  of 
weather  or  circumstances,  Tom  Seyton  always 
brought  his  cattle  in  cool.  Apparently,  he 


was  in  no  especial  hurry  now  ; for  he  let  the 
good  bay  mare  have  her  own  way,  and  rode 
slowly  on,  with  slackened  reins  ; evidently 
musing  again.  He  unlatched  the  lodge-gate 
for  himself,  almost  mechanically,  and  hardly 
raised  his  head  to  look  around  him,  till  he  had 
passed  under  the  archway  of  the  stable-yard. 
But  his  reverie  was  very  quickly  broken,  by 
the  first  words  of  the  groom  who  came  out  to 
meet  him. 

“Please,  sir,  Mr.  Yiiiccut’s  come — not  half 
an  hour  ago.  You  didn’t  leave  no  orders  ; so 
there  was  nothing  to  meet  him  at  the  station.” 

Seyton  was  as  little  given  to  outward  signs 
of  emotion  as  any  old  troop-horse ; but  he 
started  very  perceptibly  now. 

“Mr.  Vincent  come?”  he  repeated,  in 
rather  a bewildered  way.  “No,  of  course,  I 
gave  no  orders.  I hadn’t  a notiou  of  his 
coming  so  soon.  I’m  very  glad  though.” 

These  last  words  were  spoken  more  to 
himself  than  to  the  groom.  TEcts  he  really 
glad  ? He  walked  quickly  across  the  yard, 
as  if  he  cared  not  to  take  time  to  answer  a 
misgiving. 

There  never  breathed  a more  hospitable 
creature  than  Tom  Seyton  ; the  merest 
stranger  was  always  welcome  at  Warleigh  ; he 
would  have  hated  himself  for  ever  if- — even 
in  thought — he  had  grudged  entertainment  to 
his  Kate’s  own  brother. 

But  adversity  has  its  awkward,  as  well  as 
its  distressing,  side  ; a great  defeat,  even 
though  it  involve  no  deep  disgrace,  is  more 
difficult  to  grapple  with  thau  a great  sorrow. 

They  were  heathens  ali  ; trained  in  the 
flinty-hearted  school  of  Lycurgus  : yet  was  it 
not  wholly  against  nature,  when,  in  Sparta, 
after  a disastrous  battle,  women  knelt  before 
the  altar  clad  in  bright  raiment,  with  garlands 
in  their  hair  ; while  others  sate  at  home  in 
mourning  garb,  refusing  to  be  comforted.  Tne 
first  were  thanking  the  gods  for  the  honour  of 
their  house  kept  safe,  though  their  hearths 
were  made  childless  for  ever  ; the  last — making 
moan  over  sons,  who  had  come  back,  to  tell  of 
lost  or  tarnished  shields. 

Besides  this,  the  kindest  natures  are  not 
always  the  readiest  in  condolence  : so  it  was 
likely  enough,  that  Seyton  should  feel  rather 
aggrieved,  at  not  having  more  time  to  prepare 
himself  for  encounter  with  the  mighty  fallen. 
In  the  other  scale  was  to  be  set,  the  intense 
relief  of  finding  himself  no  longer  the  first 
herald  of  evil  tidings.  On  the  whole,  before 
he  had  crossed  the  stable-yaul,  Tom  was 
nearly  ready  with  his  favourite  common-place — 
“ It’s  all  for  the  best.” 

Unless  you  passed  through  the  offices,  tlio 
nearest  way  to  Seyton’s  own  ‘den’  was  through 
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a postern-door,  opening  into  a mink  of  turf, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  t ho  gardens  by  A tall 
hedge  of  clipped  holly.  The  Haiti  den  was 
a large,  low  room,  with  three  windows  1«h. Ic- 
ing out  on  the  grass-plot,  from  which  the  hills 
wore  about  breast  high. 

Thoee  latticed  casern  tuts  were  all  a glow 
just  then  ; though  no  lamp  or  candle  was 
lighted,  tho  deep  lurid  glow  from  several 
burning  oak-logs  was  quite  enough  to  throw 
out  in  strong  relief  the  figure  of  a woman 
sitting  on  a dft  p rocking-chair,  close  to  tho 
hearth,  with  In  r back  to  the  windows,  and 
her  head  bent  forward  on  luw  breast.  Vim 
do  not  know  that  figure  yet  , but  Tom  Seyton 
did,  right  well. 

“ Poor  pi  t.  ! ” life  said,  half  aloud.  “ So 
they  ve  sent  her  to  ground,  already.” 

Mrs.  Seyton  was  accustomed — when  beset 
by  any  dr.ubt,  or  dilliculty,  or  danger  whatso- 
ever— to  ‘ head  ’ at  once  for  her  husband's 
den  (if  ho  chanced  to  bo  absent  it  was  just 
the  same)  ; on  such  occasions  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  her  ‘making  her  point 
and  very  dillicnlt  to  dislodge  her,  till  tho 
tyranny  was  over-past. 

She  was  either  dozing  now,  or  in  deep 
thought;  for  she  m\er  noticed  tho  rustle  of 
Seaton’s  sh'cvo  against  the  lattice  ; lmt,  though 
tho  passage  was  c.aq  cited  with  thick  matting 
ovi  r stone,  she  started  up  at  the  first  Found 
of  his  foot  within  the  outer  door,  and  met 
him  as  he  entered,  with  a smile  on  her  face, 
still  wet  with  recent  tears. 

“ Oh,  Tom,”  she  said  ; “yon  know  it  all  ? 
\nd  yon  know  he’s  come.” 

Before  her  husband  answered  a word,  he 
wound  his  arm  round  the  pretty  speaker’s 
waist,  and  kissed  her  twice  or  thrice. 

Many  moons  have  waxed  and  waned  since 
Tom  Seyton  brought  his  bride  home  to  War- 
leigh  ; but  he  is  still  prone  to  osculation  as 
ever.  Whether  the  subject  under  discussion 
he  welcome  or  disagreeable  — whether  the 
sympathy  expected  from  him  be  grave  or  gay- — 
he  invariably  opens  the  proceedings  of  the 
Cabinet  Council  with  this  absurd  ceremony  , 
which  he  would  no  more  think  of  omitting, 
than  grace  before  moat.  Tho  number  of 
matrimonial  salutes  that  Tour  must  have 
fired  in  his  time,  is  absolutely  bewildering  to 
think  of  ; but  the  satisfaction  of  both  p utii-s 
concerned  seems  unabated  ; so  it  is  best  to 
leave  them  in  their  follies,  especially  as  such 
are  only  committed  cn  eimmp-clw. 

There  was  no  remarkable  beauty  in  Kate 
Seyton ’s  face,  yet  was  it  one  of  those  on 
which  the  eyo  loves  to  linger  ; their  attraction 
is  rather  hard  to  define  ; but  it  somew  hat  re- 
sembles that  of  a pleasant  home- landscape, 
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seen  in  the  fru.-di  light  of  early  morning.  It 
was  a face  to  ini  ilu  confidence — m.t  familiarity 
in  the  worst  hoiiho  of  the  wind.  The  muster- 
roll  of  her  Marls  hi  re  friends,  of  high  <»r  low 
degree,  might,  compare  with  that  of  any  line 
regiment  ; hut  the  county  would  have  risen 
against  you,  to  a man,  hid  you  hinted  at  a 
Ifiriatioii  of  Mrs.  Seyton’s.  No  wonder  : he 
would  be  a very  remarkable  rmn',  who  could 
speak  of  Kate  and  coquetry  in  a single  breath, 
after  one  steady  look  into  her  clear  brown 
eyes. 

One  In  nrs  of  certain  exceptional  couples 
that  ‘were  made  for  each  other;’  surely,  if 
there  he  such  a thing  as  predestination  ifi 
matrimony,  it  is  exemplified  in  the  ease  before 
us  In  some  respects,  the  characters  of  Kate 
and  her  husband  seem  moulded  in  identical 
lines. 

Both  have  the  same  sensible  straightforward 
way  of  meeting  a dillicnity — tho  sune  knack 
of  cutting  a tangled  knot  with  an  honest 
down-right  blow — the  same  Imppy  faculty  of 
looking  ever  on  the  brighter  side  of  life’s 
changes  and  chances — the  same  simple  tastes, 
and  keen  sense  of  innocent  enjoyments.  In- 
deed, though  there  is  nothing  masculine,  or 
even  amazoniau,  in  Kate,  she  sympathises 
heartily  with  every  one  of  her  husband’s 
favourite  pursuits  ; and  is  never  so  happy,  as 
when  by  his  side  in  tho  open  air.  She  is  a 
frequent  guest  throughout  the  winter  at  all 
the  country-houses,  great  ami  small,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Warlt-igh  ; and  never — unless 
Lneina,  by  chance,  forbid — misses  a county 
ball.  But  the  visiting-lists  of  Belgravia  know 
not  her  name  ; she  has  never  spent  a whole 
fortnight  iu  town  since  she  was  presented, 
on  marriage.  When  other  women  are  setting 
their  homes  in  order,  for  the  duty-dinners 
and  obligatory  ‘ at  homes  ’ of  tho  coming 
season,  Kate  is  preparing  to  start  for  that 
famous  Norse  river,  through  whoso  eddies 
many  a mighty  Nt/n/  h is  ru>lu*i1  to  his  death, 
to  the  music  of  Torn  Sej  ton’s  whirring  reel  ; 
and  over  whose  water#  her  own  tly  has 
fluttered — not  always  harmlessly.  In  the 
early  days  of  lifer  matron-hood,  there  was  a 
slight  ditl’crence  of  conjugal  opinion  on  tho 
point  of  her  tiding  to  hounds  : she  wished  to 
do  so  without  restrictions  ; to  w hich  Torn  said, 
Nay, — intlexibly.  But  Kate  was  soon  per- 
suaded that  a man,  going  straight  over  tho 
Marl.diiie  country,  has  quite  enough  on  his 
hands,  without  constant  solicitude  for  a dearer 
safety  than  lus  own  ; so — with  just  a little 
sigh — she  gave  up  her  maiden  dreams  of 
\cnatic  glory,  and  resigned  herself  to  judicious 
shoit-cnts,  and  rapid  road- riding;  ‘throwing 
i modest  lep  ’ occasionally,  when  absolutely 
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unavoidable.  Even  so,  she  sees  more  of  a run 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  nickers  and  skirters  ; 
indeed,  some  elderly  and  timid  sportsmen  in 
these  parts  are  very  prone  to  follow  that  fair 
and  cunning  pilot. 

I am  not  attempting  to  sketch  a perfect 
1 character  ; so  it  costs  me  no  pain  to  confess 
that,  as  a mother  of  a steadily  increasing 
, family,  Mrs.  Seyton  was  not  wholly  blame- 
less ; if  its  well-being  had  solely  depended 
on  her  constant  supervision,  things  would 
have  gone  hard  with  the  nursery  at  Warleigh. 
Yet  there  was  little  or  no  selfishness  in  this 
seeming  neglect ; the  fact  was  simply  this  : 
loving  her  children  much,  Kate  loved  her 
husband  more ; for  years,  he  had  been  so 
perpetually  ioremost  in  her  thoughts,  that 
Tom’s  comfort  and  satisfaction  had  become 
to  her  almost  the  whole  fulfilling  of  the  do- 
mestic law.  To  be  sure,  her  progeny  throve 
so  wonderfully,  that  there  was  little  cause  for 
maternal  anxiety.  The  Dark  Angel,  whose 
wings  had  overshadowed  other  homesteads 
near,  had  thus  far  spared  the  ‘young  bar- 
barians ’ of  Warleigh.  They  grew  up,  noisily 
and  merrily  ; regarding  their  mother,  rather  as 
a favourite  playmate,  than  as  a parent  to  be 
reverenced  or  obeyed  : a most  undecorous 
state  of  things,  certainly  ; but  convenient 
enough,  while  it  lasted. 

When  you  have  marked,  that,  with  all  her 
ten  years  of  matron-hood,  Kate  Seyton’s  figure 
is  still  temptingly  taper  and  trim — her  silky 
hair  just  as  abundant,  her  step  as  elastic  as  it 
was  at  sweet  sixteen — though  tannage  of  wind 
and  sun  have  darkened  the  early  peach-bloom 
of  her  cheek  into  a clear  ruddy-brown — you 
will  have  seen  enough  of  the  portrait  of  the 
Pet  of  Marlsliire. 

After  the  pause  and  preliminaries  above- 
mentioned,  came  Seyton’s  answer. 

“ Yes,  child  : I’ve  heard  that  Vincent’s 
come ; and  I saw  the  Times  in  Torreaster. 
But  1 shan’t  know  all,  till  I know  how  you 
and  the  Mad  re  take  it.  I’ve  been  thinking  of 
that,  all  the  way  home.” 

4*  l can  hardly  tell  you,  yet,”  Kate  said. 
“ It  came  upon  us  so  very  suddenly.  We 
were  sitting  in  the  library,  and  never  heard 
Vincent  ring.  He  came  in,  all  at  once,  and 
threw  that  dreadful  Class-paper  into  mamma’s 
lap,  without  speaking  one  word.  She  was 
braver  than  could  be  expected — far  braver 
than  I could  be  ; for  1 had  to  creep  away 
here,  almost  directly,  to  have  my  ‘ cry  ’ out.” 

Her  husband’s  broad  brow  contracted  ; and 
his  lip  curled,  somewhat  scornfully. 

Better  than  could  be  expected — you 
may  well  say  that,  my  Kate.  I never  could 
see  the  pull  of  these  stage-tricks  in  society  ; 


especially  when  women’s  nerves  are  played 
upon.  Why  couldn’t  Vincent  tell  his  story  like 
a man — instead  of  like  an  actor  ?” 

“Oh,  Tom!  ” she  broke  in.  “You  mustn’t 
speak  so — even  to  me.  You  can’t  think  how 
beautifully  he  bears  it.” 

Seyton  sat  down  in  a convenient  arm-chair  ; 
still  clasping  his  wife’s  waist  in  his  arm,  and 
drawing  her  pretty  head  closer  to  his  shoulder. 
His  face  was  very  plain-spoken  as  a rule  ; it 
wore  a quaint  expression,  now  ; wavering  be- 
tween provocation  and  amusement. 

“ Bears  it  beautifully,  does  he  ? Why,  dar- 
ling, to  hear  you,  one  would  think  Vincent 
was  the  victim  of  some  great  treachery,  or  un- 
deserved misfortune,  at  the  very  least.” 

Kate  moved  aside,  rather  pettishly  ; though 
she  did  not  try  quite  to  escape  from  the 
strong  clasp  that  held  her. 

“ And  the  examination  was  very  unfair,” 
she  said.  “I  heard  enough  to  be  sure  of 
that,  before  I came  away.  And  it’s  too  un- 
kind of  you — co  begin  to  be  sarcastic,  just 
now.” 

The  idea  of  putting  sarcasm  and  Tom  Sey- 
ton into  the  same  sentence  ! The  self-evident 
absurdity  almost  upset  the  gravity  of  the 
accused  ; albeit,  he  was  not  naturally  quick 
at  taking  a joke  : he  well-nigh  laughed  out 
loud. 

“My  darling;  if  I’m  sarcastic,  I’m  like  , 
the  man  who  talked  prose  without  knowing 
it.  I don’t  want  to  be  unfeeling,  either  ; only 
T can’t  help  remembering  that,  when  Vincent 
missed  the  Newdigate,  yon  all  clung  to  some 
story  about  the  judges  not  looking  through  half 
the  poems.  What  notions  you  must  have  of 
the  corruption  of  Dons.  They  were  a very 
fair  and  straightforward  lot,  in  my  time. 
And  why  should  they  have  any  special  spite 
against  any  one  man  1 Depend  on  it,  they 
know  nothing  about  ‘nobbling  favourites,’ 
there.  Whatever  the  game  is — I’d  rather 
hear  the  loser  complain  of  luck  than  of  foul 
play.  It’s  the  worst  form  out,  if  you  can’t 
prove  your  case. 

“ I won't  argue  with  you,”  Kate  retorted  ; 
and,  this  time,  she  drew  herself  quite  free. 

“ Wait  till  you’ve  heard  Vincent’s  story  ; and 
then  be  as  obstinate  and  incredulous  as  you 
please.  Only — don’t  try  to  persuade  mamma 
or  me.” 

Tom  Seyton  dropped  his  head  slightly  ; 
shaking  his  ears  the  while,  as  you  may  see 
a high-couraged  pointer  do,  when  sharply 
chidden. 

“ You  little  vixen  ! ” he  said,  as  he  rose. 

“ I wouldn’t  contradict  you  again — alone  ; 
much  less  with  the  Madre  at  your  back. 
IStay  here,  whilst  1 go  and  see  Vincent  : it’s 
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best  to  get  that  over  at  once.  I won’t  tease 
him,  now  or  ever  ; l promise  you.” 

,'uoth  fom  to  himself,  as  ho  crossed  the 
hall — 

ll  poor  \ incont  faileil  in  his  logic-paper, 
the  examiners  must  bo  much  harder  to  deal 
with,  than  the  woman-kind  at  Warloigh.” 

The  library  was  a long,  narrow  apartment  ; 
with  four  tall  mullionod  windows  looking  out 
on  tho  principal  flower-garden,  and  a deep 
oriel  at  the  end.  A bright,  cheerful  room  by 
day — the  profusion  of  dark  oak  book-eases, 
filled  with  dusky  and  dusty  volumes,  m a lo  it 
gloomy  after  nightfall  ; so  that  tho  family- 
party,  sitting  there  of  an  evening,  was  fain  to 
break  up  into  groups  ; each  creating  for  itself 
a little  isle  of  light  in  the  sea  of  shadow. 

Only  two  reading-lamps  were  burning  when 
Seyton  entered  ; near  one  of  these,  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  room,  elose  to  the 
curtains  of  the  oriel,  the  \ totim  and  his  mo- 
ther sate  together. 

Mrs.  Flemyng  had  been  a remarkably  pretty 
woman  in  her  time  ; and  her  appearance  might 
still  have  been  very  attractive,  had  it  not  been 
for  i certain  peculiarity  of  manner  and  address 
so  aggravating,  even  to  disinterested  strangers, 
that  these  were  wont  to  marvel  how  the  pa- 
tience of  her  familiars  held  out. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  pride  and  prime  of 
her  beauty,  some  misguided  admirer  detected 
a striking  resemblance  between  Mrs.  Flemyng 
and  a famous  picture  of  St.  Cecilia.  The 
good  lady — whose  weakest  point,  then,  was 
personal  vanity — was  intensely  flattered,  and 
resolved  to  profit  by  the  discovery.  Unfortu- 
nately her  acquaintance  with  tho  biographies 
of  tho  Calendar  was  rather  limited  and  vague  : 
she  could  not  disassociate  saintliness  from  suf- 
fering : so,  ever  since  that  unlucky  day,  she 
had  considered  it  incumbent  upon  her  to 
voso-  cn  martyre.  Had  she  only  done  so 
outwardly,  it  would  not  have  mattered  so 
much  ; for — possessing,  as  she  did,  large 
plaiutivo  eyes,  shaded  by  long  silky  lashes — 
the  effect  was  rather  becoming  ; and,  at  the 
worst,  could  but  have  been  wearisome  from 
too  frequent  repetition.  But,  to  such  as 
realised  that  the  attitude  of  meek  resignation 
was  moral,  no  less  than  physical,  it  was  un- 
expressibly  provoking. 

1 or  Mrs.  Flemyng’s  path  through  life  had 
been  singularly  smooth  and  straight  : she  had 
never  known  personal  distress  or  difficulty  : 
her  one  serious  grief  had  been  the  loss  of  a 
husband  whom  she  loved  after  a discreet,  dis- 
passionate fashion  ; and  ever  since  that  eveut 
her  kinsfolk  and  relations  had  been  as  uuani- 
mi  iis  in  comforting  and  consoling  her  widow-  t 
hood,  as  if  she  had  meditated  social  Sntteeism. 
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Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  it  was 
no  moikIgt  that  hIig  hiul  maiiy  warm  fncndsj 
or  that  her  own  family  were  so  fond  of  her  : 
she  couldn’t  help  looking  injured  ; but  she 
never  said  a hard  word  to  or  of  any  Iivimr 
creature  ; and  was  perfectly  devoted  to  her 
children — carrying  devotion,  in  her  soil’s  case, 
to  idolatry. 

As  the  fortunes  of  tho  said  son  form  a main 
part  of  this  veracious  tale,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  hint  the  advantago  of  a fair  start,  in  a 
fresh  chapter. 

( To  be  continued.) 

Pd  CH  BO  ROUGH  CASTLE. 

From  the  ancient  city  of  Sandwich,  a rural 
road,  flanked  by  green  meadows  on  either 
side,  brings  us,  after  a two  miles’  drive,  close 
under  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Itiehborou^h, 
the  ancient  Rutupium  of  Imperial  Rome.  Mas- 
sive and  grand  are  the  walls  of  these  ruins, 
as  they  frown  down  from  tho  cliff,  whose  foot 
was  once  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  German 
Ocean,  though  now  it  stands  inland,  high,  dry, 
and  deserted,  like  ohl  Winchilsea  itself.  The 
walls  are  clothed  with  the  greenest  and  dark- 
est ivy,  which  mixes  its  colour  with  the  grey 
ruins  so  as  to  make  .a  tempting  subject  for 
the  artists  pencil  ; and  they  form  a portion  of 
the  celebrated  old  Roman  fortress  which  kept 
the  entrance  of  the  Portus  Rutupinus,  or 
estuary  which  separated  the  Isle  of  Thanot 
from  tho  mainland  something  less  than  2000 
years  ago  in  the  world’s  history.  Yes  ! it  may 
be  hard  to  believe,  but  those  golden  corn- 
fields which  now  bristle  with  ears  of  wheat 
once  bristled  with  the  spears  of  the  Cfesarean 
soldiery  ; over  what  now  is  little  better  than 
a marsh  between  us  and  the  village  of  Minster, 
have  sailed  Roman  galleys,  and  Saxon  and 
Banish  keels.  “ Those  hills,”  as  Mr.  Planchd 
observes,  ‘‘have  witnessed  the  worship  of 
Woden  ; amongst  the  trees  of  one  of  them  * 
nestles  a village  which  still  bears  his  name  ; 
that  mill  marks  the  site  of  a vast  pagan  ceme- 
tery.” We  are  on  classic  ground:  as  wo 
stand  on  the  height  of  Richborough,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  delicute-llavoured  oysters 
which  the  Roman  yourniauil. s'  in  tho  days  of 
Nero  or  Vespasian  would  have  fetched  from 
what  is  now  the  meadow-land  at  our  feet, 
between  us  and  Peg  well  Bay,  through  which 
tho  Stour  winds  slowly  and  lazily — the  oysters 
having  long  sinco  given  way  to  trout. 

Circeiis  imta  (brent,  an 

L’lcririum  ad  saxam  Kutopinove  + edita  funde, 

Ostrc3.  Jut*  Sat.  iv.  140 — *J. 

Wt  <O<hieslx>r011g.h. 

♦ r.  1‘Unchc  says,  in  his  “Corner  of  Kent,"  ]>.  I i?,  . 

I here  are  not  ftttnting  those  who  .ix-er:  that  Sandwfoh 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  within 
the  last  few  years  largo  quantities  of  oyster- 
shells  have  been  actually  dug  up  hero,  among 
the  Roman  debris  turned  up  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  more  particularly  in  the  progress 
of  the  works  for  tiro  railway  between  Minster 
and  Deal,  which  runs  immediately  under  the 
very  eastern  wall  of  the  Castrum. 

We  find  Itntupium  mentioned  twice  in  the 
Latin  poet  Ausonius,  in  tire  fourth  century  of 
our  era,  and  again,  somewhat  later,  by  Am- 
inianus  Marccllinus,  who  is  as  precise  in  tell- 
ing ns  what  Ttomau  legion  was  stationed  there 
in  the  reigns  of  Julius  Ciesar  and  Valentinian, 
and  under  what  general  it  was  sent,  as  the 
Times  of  to-day  can  be  in  chronicling  the 
latest  arrangements  at  the  Horse  Guards,  as 
to  the  removal  of  the  10th  Hussars  or  23rd 
It.  W.  Fusiliers  from  Hounslow  to  Dublin  or 
Edinburgh. 

There  are  those  who  claim  for  Ilicliborough 
the  honour  of  having  been  chosen  as  the  land- 
, iug-place  of  Julius  Omsar,  but  we  fear  that 
we  cannot  argue  in  favour  of  any  such  tra •• 

I dition  or  hypothesis.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  these 
j sturdy  ruins  stood  upon  the  site  of  a British 
fort,  raised  by  the  native  chief,  Arviragus  ; 
but  still  it  is  as  well-known  as  if  it  w’ere  re- 
corded in  the  undying  pages  of  Tacitus,  that 
, the  walls  still  existing  were  reared  by  the 
j!  masters  of  the  ancient  world,  that  through 
that  nearly  perfect  postern  gate  Roman  em- 
perors have  entered  and  departed  in  military 
state,  and  that  the  shouts  of  joyous  multitudes, 
mingle  1 with  reverential  cries  of  “Ave!  Ciesar 
Imperator,”  have  arisen  from  the  site  of  that 
, amphitheatre  hard  by,  over  which  now'  alter- 
I nately  the  plough  passes  and  the  corn  fields 
“ laugh  and  sing.”  And,  to  use  Mr.  Blanche’s 
’ own  eloquent  W'ords,  “Those  growing  masses 
of  masonry  which  have  resisted  the  assaults 
of  time,  tempest,  and  man  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies, after  all,  are  the  great  fact  which  is 

• more  valuable  than  a thousand  theories.” 

Vespasian,  as  an  officer  serving  in  Britain  under 
Aulus  Plautus  before  ho  succeeded  to  the 
purple,  probably  entered  the  natural  harbour 
commanded  by  this  fort.  So,  also,  in  all  pro- 
bability, did  Claudius,  wdiotook  Camalodunum, 
(now  Maldon,  in  Essex)  ; Titus,  who  came 
hither  as  a military  tribune  under  his  father, 
Vespasian  ; Agricola,  possibly  with  Tacitus 
I in  his  train  ; Hadrian  ; Severus  (who  is  said 

! to  have  completed  the  fortress,  and  who  died 

was  actually  the  ancient  city  of  Ilutupim,  and  it.  is  so 
marked  in  some  maps.”  Out  that,  accomplished  antiquary 
sees  reason  fur  doubting  the  accuracy  of  such  a statement ; 
as  also  do  we. 

Aut  do  temone  Britanno 
Concidot  Arviragus. 

Juv.  Sat  iv.  117. 


at  York)  ; Constantins,  and  his  son  Constantiue 
the  Great ; and  Maximus,  the  competitor  of 
Gratian  for  the  Imperial  throne, — a Briton 
by  birth,  and  who  is  spoken  of  contemptuously 
by  Ausouius  as  the  “ Robber  of  Rutupis.” 
All  these  must  have  landed  or  embarked  here, 
as  the  common  port  of  communication  in  those 
days  with  Gaul  ; and  even  if  it  be  not  capable 
of  proof,  as  some  * will  have  it,  that  St.  Paul 
himself  came  by  this  route  to  Britain,  to  evan- 
gelise our  heathen  forefathers,  at  all  events  it 
is  certain,  if  we  can  trust  the  Venerable  Bodc,t 
that  St.  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and 
St.  Lupus,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  must  have  seen 
Rutupke  in  all  its  glory. 
i The  departure  of  the  Roman  legions,  no 
doubt,  was  a sad  blow  to  the  greatness  of  the 
city  and  fortress,  though  Rutupise  still  re- 
tained its  importance  for  some  centuries,  both 
as  a mart  and  as  a haven.  Vessels  from  the 
south  found  a safer  and  shorter  passage  to  the 
Thames  and  to  London  by  passing  through 
the  estuary,  than  by  rounding  the  North 
Foreland  and  the  Nore.*  But  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  eagles  of  Rome  came  the  J utes, 
or  Saxons,  under  leaders  whom  tradition  calls 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  w ho,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  landed  at  Ebbsfleet,  in  the 
Isle  of  Thauet  ; and  it  is  said  that  either  Hen- 
gist,  or  his  son  and  successor  Eric,  established 
a Saxon  or  Jutish  sovereignty  in  this  part  of 
Kent,  and  fixed  on  Rutupim  as  his  residence, 
i when  the  oil  Roman  name  gradually  gave  way 
to  that  of  Reptaceaster,§  or  Ricsburgh  (;.e. 
Ericsburgh).  Strange  to  say,  this  dynasty 
appears  to  have  held  its  own  in  peace  and 
quiet  for  the  best  part  of  a century,  and  “the 
extent  of  the  sepulchral  remains  at  Guilton, 
close  by,  and  the  character  of  the  ornaments 
and  weapons  discovered  in  situ,  prove  that 
a large  and  wealthy  community  lived  and 
died  in  this  neighbourhood  previous  to  die 
conversion  of  the  Kentish  Jutes  to  Chris- 
tianity. ”|| 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  the 
great  grandson  of  Eric,  that  St.  Augustine  and 
his  companions  arrived  in  the  port  of  Rich- 
borough,  probably  a.d.  5U7.  Bede  merely 
states  that  Austin  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thauet, 
i but  Thorne,  a monk  of  Canterbury,  says  more 
precisely,  in  insula  Thauet,  in  loco  qtti  dicitnr 
Ratisburgh  (i.c.  Richborough),  and  Leland 
tells  us  that  at  that  time  Richborough  was  con- 


* See  Husted’s  Kent,  p.  4SS. 

+ Keolesiastical  History,  oh.  xviii. 

} Tho  largo  quantities  of  Saxon  coins,  from  those  of  the 
■ earliest  known  date  (oallod  Seeattas)  down  to  some  of  thfe 
' ninth  eontury,  prove  the  continuous  occupation  of  the  site. 

§ Sutupi  portum,  qul  portu.s  a gento  Anglorum  nunc 
ooriupte  Keptaeoster  voeatur. 

Bede,  Keel.  Hist.  15.  i.  eh.  i. 

||  l’lanelie,  “ Corner  of  Kent,”  pp.  21,  25. 
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M^.-reii  to  bt>  11  portion  of  I’li.uiet.  “ Thu 
holy  mis  ionary,”  way's  Mr  I’iaueli.-,  “on 
leaving  th*'  idiip,  trod,  no  :iro  told,  on  n stone 
which  retained  tho  print  of  lib  foot  ns  thou  >h 
it  had  boon  clay.  This  .t  me  nm  preserve  1 
in  a chapel  dt  dicat  •' l to  St.  Augustine,  ifier 
his  canonisation,  md  crow  Is  of  people  ll  ickc  1 
to  it  for  many  yens  on  tho  auniivrsaiy  of  tho 
• lay.”  This  si  iloiiient,  though  of  scanty  histo 
licit  1 worth,  being  traceable  no  further  back  than 
tho  fourteenth  century,  is  at  all  ovonU  valu- 
able as  proving,  tho  general  belief  in  the  i b n- 
t it y of  t lift  spot  with  some  event  in  Ail-tin's 
life,  ami  establishing  beyond  all  doubt  and 
qiftstion  tho  fact  that  tho  Uutupine  Ron  I md 
Kicliborough  itself  were,  at  tho  eH.se  of  the 
sixih  century,  tho  piiucipal  binding  places  for 
travellers  to  Ikitaiii  from  the  shores  of  (laul. 
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Hut  oven  it  Lb  >illeo!,  in  tho  Lade  of  Thane t, 
on  tlio  opposite  side  of  tho  salt  estuary,  was 
probably  tho  scene  of  St,  Austin's  1 Hiding,  still 
there  is  little  doubt  tiiat  it  was  in  or  at  tho 
my  d r -sideline  at  1 i -ptaceaster,  th  it  the  mis- 
sionary aril  his  clergy  began  th  -ir  lib  mis. 
At  all  events,  in  the  v Sandwich  .Manu- 
scripts," printed  by  .Mr.  Hoys  in  bis  cdb-c- 
tions,-— a compilation  of  tho  sixteenth  century, 
from  ancient  chronicles  and  records, — wo  li.i  1 
the  following  account,  which  has  all  tho  air 

of  i im f.s.'in  Vance  : 

Tpni  the  cast  part  of  Kent  lveth  the  file  of  Than  t, 
where  A ilgn*  tine  and  Ins  ! -Hows  1 imled,  l.eint;  in  lum- 
her  f pi  ty  |icrsfwr¥t  as  it  is  reported,  win,  by  his  in- 
t r|inter  .sent  ti  K>ng  Klli.-Ibi.-rt,  give  |ln?  Kmc  t-> 
understand  tiiat  lie,  with  Ids  company,  iva,  c *ins  from 
loiino  to  It: ii,'  unto  him  mil  ins  |<eo|ik  t!u-  fcla-i 
li'littgs  of  tile  tiospell,  tie'  way  utto  eternal  life  ami 
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I base  to  all  them  that  helieve  the  Mine;  which  tliiim; 
tie.*  King  ln-areing,  came  shortly  ifter  into  his  pillnce 
or  castle  of  Rupticester,  <»■  Rich b>rv>v\  situate  nigh 
tlie  old  city  of  Stoneh  >re,  in  I th'  /{in;/  sitfi)t;/  ntulkr 
l he  cliff  or  rock  whereon  the  rustle  is  hu  Ul,  commanded 

Augustine  with  his  followers  to  he  brought  before 
him.  * 

This  graphic  and  in  t«  resting  description  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  Code’s  statement  that 
tho  king  had  “ taken  precautions  that  they 
should  not  come  to  him  in  any  hon-o,  lost 
according  to  an  ancient  superstition  they 
might  impose  on  him  an  1 so  got  tho  bettor  of 
bim  and  certainly,  as  Mr.  I’l.uiche  remarks, 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  tho  sovereign  of 
Kent  should  have  been  seated  on  tire  sea- 
shore under  the  shadow  of  his  own  castle,  and 
have  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  mvs- 

* *I * * 4  Corner  of  Kent,"  p,  3X 


tcrious  str  ing  rs,  than  that  ho  slioul  l have 
crossed  over  t«>  the  opposite  shore*  of  tho  l.-de 
of  Thanct  for  tho  purpose  of  an  interview  with 
them. 

It  is  well-known  to  every'  reader  of  history 
that  Ethelbert’s  queenfc  Certlia,  w is  a Trench 
princess,  ami  a Christian,  and  that  she  strongly 
influence  i her  luisban  1 in  favour  of  the  Cini- 
tian  mis-ion  iries.  ladan  1 writes,  “ In  th 
north  side  of  the  caste]  ys  a liodde  in  th  • 
walle,  now  sore  deface  l with  wether;  they 
cawle  it  Queue  HMrtha  lied dc.  ’’  \ piece  of 

stone  or  marble,  now  worn  completely  sm  Jot  11 
by  weather,  is  -till  to  be  seen  in  the  north 
postern  gate  of  Kicliborough  ; but,  as  Mr. 
1‘huicho  says,  if,  is  impossible  for  the  m >st 
skilful  antiquary'  to  determine  whether  it  is 
of  Roman  or  Saxon  workman-hip. 
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There  is,  however,  another  spot  at  Riclr- 
horough  which  tradition  identifies  very  dis- 
tinctly with  St.  Austin’s  name,  but  which  it 
quite  pains  cne  to  find  out  will  not  bear  a 
very  close  or  minute  inquiry,  even  at  the 
hands  of  the  most  poetical  of  antiquaries. 

Within  the  area  of  the  castle  walls,  says  Mr.  Planche, 
and  much  nearer  to  the  bank  than  to  the  western 
wall,  is  what  appears  to  have  been  the  foundation 
of  some  building*  which,  from  its  cruciform  shape,  is 
now  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  St  Augustine’s 
Cross.  Camden,  however,  seems  to  imply  that  in  his 
day  this  name  was  nut  given  particularly  to  this  ob- 
ject. He  says,  “Wherever  the  streets  have  run  the 
corn  grows  thin,  which  the  common  people  call  St. 
Austin’s  Cross;”  but  he  is  speaking  of  the  fields 
whereon  he  supposes  the  city  stood,  and  not  of  the 
area  within  the  walls  of  the  castium.  This  is  ■worthy 
of  observation,  as  he  does  not  mention  “the  cross'’ 
we  are  describing  at  all,  though  recent  writers  have 
from  the  above  passage  assumed  that  he  has  done  so, 
and  the  inference  therefore  is,  that  it  was  not  visible 
in  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  that  the  appellation  of  “St. 
Austin’s  Cross”  has  been  transferred  to  it  at  a much 
later  period.  Somner,  who  appears  to  have  written 
his  “ Treatise  on  the  Roman  Torts  and  Forts  of  Kent” 
(published  in  1603)  during  the  reign  of  Charles  If., 
seems  to  be  the  first  who  mentions  it.  The  words 
u Wherever  (ubicunque)  the  streets  have  run  ” dis- 
tinctly prove,  that  in  Camden’s  day  there  were  several 
crosses  indicated  by  the  partial  growth  of  the  corn, 
and  not  one  large  mass  of  solid  work,  an  object  too 
remarkable  to  have  escaped  observation. 

In  excavating  round  tin’s  structure,  Mr. 
Roj’s  discovered  that  it  stood  ou  a platform, 
five  feet  thick,  104  feet  long,  and  nearly  145 
feet  wide,  formed  of  a composition  of  boulders 
and  coarse  mortar,  on  which  was  laid  a smooth 
floor  of  mortar  six  inches  thick.  The  cross 
itself,  measuring  from  north  to  south  forty- 
two  feet  by  thirty-four,  and  from  east  to  west 
nearly  thirty  feet  by  eight,  had  been  faced  with 
square  stones,  some  of  which  remained  in 
situ. 

In  1822  a subterranean  building  was  dis- 
covered beneath  the  platform,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  chambers  used  as  store-rooms 
for  the  garrison,  a granary,  or  an  arsenal  ; 
but  no  indications  of  any  entrance  could  be 
traced,  either  at  that  time  or  as  late  as  1843, 
when  the  late  Mr.  Rolfe,  of  Sandwich,  made 
a vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  compact  masonry. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  “Antiquities  of 
Richborough,”  says,  “ The  popular  notion 
that  the  cruciform  foundation  on  the  platform 
is  the  base  of  a cross  need  scarcely  be  refuted, 
and  the  opinion  that  it  may  have  supported  a 
pharos  is  equally  untenable.” 

Mr.  Planche,  however,  dissents  from  Mr. 
C.  It.  Smith’s  view,  and  urges  that  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil  would  have  rendered  some 
such  foundation  necessary  for  the  construction 


of  a towel  of  sufficient  size  and  height  to 
serve  as  a pharos. 

The  rest  of  the  story  of  Richborough  is 
soon  told.  Intestine  divisions  encouraged 
foreign  aggression,  as  will  always  he  the  case  ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
Cadwalla,  enraged  at  his  brother’s  violent  but 
well-deserved  death,  entered  Kent  at  the  head 
of  a large  army,  wasted  it  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  reduced  it  to  such  a state  that  it  never 
recovered  its  independence,  and  was  annexed 
at  the  death  of  King  Raldred,  in  a.l>.  823,  to 
the  rest  of  Egbert’s  dominions,  and  became 
absorbed  in  the  realm  of  England.  The  place, 
now  deserted  by  royalty,  suffered  frequent 
pillage  at  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  more  espe- 
cially by  Sweyne  and  his  hordes  in  a.d.  990 — 
994,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  after  this 
date  Richborough  was  a place  of  strength  or 
importance.  The  injury  done  to  its  harbour 
by  the  recoding  of  the  sea  and  the  filling  up 
of  its  harbour  by  sand,  w hich  began  to  operate 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  hastened  on 
its  ruin,  and  its  commercial  wealth  and  mili- 
tary importance  were  gradually  transferred  to 
its  neighbour  Sandwich,  which  had  so  far  super- 
seeled  Richborough  in  the  reign  of  Canute  as 
to  be  described  as  “ the  most  famous  of  all 
the  ports  of  England.” 

As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, we  find  that  the  estuary  which  severed 
Richborough  from  Thauet  had  degenerated 
into  a tidal  river,  only  about  three  furlongs 
across,  and  fordable  in  more  than  one  place,* 
and  an  old  map  in  Lewis’s  “ Isle  of  Thanet  ” 
illustrates  his  description  : and  some  time  be- 
fore fhe  Norman  invasion,  Richborough  had 
dwindled  down  into  an  insignificant  hamlet. 
The  upper  portions  of  its  castle  meantime 
crumbled  away  beneath  the  hand  of  time, 
anil  the  violence  of  lawless  hands,  and 
“ Ichabod  ” was  plainly  written  on  its  walls, 
those  grey  walls  which  still  frown  over  the 
lowlands,  bidding  defiance  to  both  time  and 
man.  Still,  even  in  its  diminished  shape, 
and  shorn  of  its  ancient  glories,  Richborough 
was  repeatedly  plundered  and  pillaged  by  the 
Saxons,  the  last  instance  previous  to  the 
Conquest  being  in  1048,  when  Sandwich  also 
was  ravaged,  and  its  chief  men  slain. 

“At  this  period,”  says  Mr.  Planche,  “the 
powerful  Godwin  was  Earl  of  Kent,  and  during 
his  subsequent  struggle  with  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  fleets  of  the  king  and  of  his  turbu- 
lent subject  alternately  entered  the  port  and 
threaded  the  diminishing  channel  of  the  Wan- 
sum,  and  in  .1052  Godwin  and  his  son  Harold 
sailed  through  this  passage  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  '1  unmet  on  their  hostile  expedition  to 
Loudon.** 

Thu  hamlet  and  castle  of  Eichborough  after 
the  Conquest  became  part  and  parcel  of  the 
manor  of  FI  feet,  Ln  the  parish  of  Alih,  which 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  noble 
families,  amongst  others  those  of  D’Arquos, 
D’AvrancheH,  Do  Vuro  (Earl  of  Oxford),  Do 
Levbourno,  and  . St.  Leger,  and  it  now  belongs, 
by  purchase,  to  Mr.  .1.  M.  Feetor,  late  M I*,  for 
Dover.  #St\:  tniiusit  i/lori  t rtnun. 

K.U.IUI  OK  pKYKilKl.T.. 


view  of  domestic  felicity,  1 a:n  doubtless  an 
enviable  man.  But  tlieie  it  a clou  1 even  in 
my  matrimonial  horizon.  Du  certain  evenings 
1 am  driven  to  wander  from  my  home-,  tor- 
mented by  a longing  which  J cannot  reveal  to 
my  wife,  but  which  must  at  all  ri-ks  bo  sat  is  - 
lied.  At  night  I return,  having  exorcised  the 
demon  for  a time.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  that,  no  leas  a 
man  thin  1 1<  reules  was  occasionally  the  slave 
of  a maddening  desire  for  pea  soup  : even  so 
does  my  soul  periodically  pine  for  a beef-steak. 
Non,  I hive  an  excellent  plain  cook,  who 


A CHAPTER  ON  BEEF-STEAKS. 

IWssi.nu  the  other  day,  as  is  my  daily  wont 
whew  in  London,  under  the  noble  arch  which 
separates  Meet  Street  from  the  Strand,  I fell 
into  a train  of  musing.  Often  as,  m the  course 
of  business,  I have  stood  face  to  face  with 
that  majestic  erection,  familiarity  has  not 
in  this  case  been  attended  by  contempt. 
I have  always  thought  that  our  forefathers 
much  misunderstood  the  character  of  Temple 
Bar,  when  they  made  it — as  history  records — 
a resting-place  for  the  heads  of  traitors.  The 
mutilated  trunks  of  Sir  William  l’erkins  and 
Sir  John  Friend  could  lend  no  additional 
awe  to  the  structure — they  could  only  vul- 
garise it.  It  stands  not  in  need  of  such 
grim  adjuncts  to  impress  the  mind — at  least 
if  others  feel  as  I do.  In  all  weathers  and  at 
all  seasons,  I have  looked  with  reverence  upon 
the  unadorned  master-piece  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  ; it  was  my  privilege,  in  common  with 
many  others, — too  many,  indeed,  for  the  space 
they  covered, — to  behold  it  in  its  greatest  glory, 
on  the  day  when  excited  England  welcomed 
the  Princess  Alexandra. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Beef- 
steaks ? More,  perhaps,  than  is  at  first  sight 
apparent.  The  philosopher,  whose  thoughts 
have  been  directed  to  the  Useful  and  the  Beau- 
tiful,— who  has  reflected  how  rarely  they  are 
to  be  found  united — may  trace  a subtle  con- 
nection between  the  two  subjects.  The  beau  I y 
of  Temple  Baris  only  excelled  by  its  useful- 
ness-— the  usefulness  of  a good  steak  yields 
but  to  its  beauty.  But  the  question  (touching 
beef-steaks)  which  occurred  to  my  mind  on  the 
particular  occasion  to  which  1 referred  at  the 
outset,  involves  a problem  yet  more  curious. 
And  to  explain  this  I must  enter  upon  my 
grievance — for  I have  one.  England  expects 
it  of  every  well-regulated  man. 

Of  a hnme-loving  nature,  happy  in  an  aQVc- 
tionate  wife  and  a comfortable  income  ; sur- 
rounded with  olive-branches  numerous  enough 
to  make  a pleasant  murmur  in  the  land,  but 
not  so  thickly  planted  as  to  interfere  with  my 


suits  me,  and  does  my  joints,  to  a turn.  AS 
the  Yankees  say,  she  is  “a  whale  at  chops.” 
Except  when  we  dine  as  the.  Russians  don’t,  she 
is  equal  to  most  emergencies.  But  she  cannot 
cook  a steak  ; nor  did  I ever  know  one  of  her 
sisterhood  who  could.  I have  a horror  of  those 
thin,  streaky,  shapeless  lumps,  as  hard  as  the 
nether  mill-stone  and  as  tasteless  as  the  pure 
element — the  most  unwholesome  drink,  be  it 
observed  parenthetically,  that  I know  of — which 
pass  muster  for  steaks  at  the  British  family 
dinner.  But  once,  when  a young  and  innocent 
Benedict,  with  memories  of  City  taverns  yet 
green  in  my  soul,  I rashly  confessed  to  my  wife 
a partiality  for  a steak.  And  since  that  time 
she  persists  in  ordering  for  me  the  lumps  of 
which  I have  spoken.  I daro  not  complain, 
for  her  steaks  are,  metaphorically  speaking, 
her  tender  point.  So,  like  ancient  Fi-tol,  I 
eat,  and  eke  I swear — inwardly  of  course.  Nor 
cun  I confess  the  imperious  craving  that  at 
times  drives  me  to  wander  forth,  as  I have 
described,  leaving  my  wife  restless  and  inqui- 
sitive fur  days  afterwards.  No  man  has  ever 
yet  been  able  to  reveal  to  me  the  “cause  of 
this  defect,”  or  to  tell  me  why,  east  of  Temple 
Bar  (the  murder  is  out  at  last)  a typical  English 
is  “a  delusion  and  a snare.” 

I’oor,  indeed,  are  the  In  st  steaks  of  Lon  Ion 
compared  to  those  of  I\«ris.  1 do  not  speak  of 
the  productions  of  those  wonderful  restaurants 
of  the  Palais  A’oi/u/,  rich  with  faded  gilding 
and  tarnished  minors,  where  dinners  at  two 
fiancs  and  a half,  including  sour  bread  and 
sourer  wine  to  indiscretion,  have  succeeded 
to  trenU  ct  iptarttnLc  and  roioje  > t tour — win  re 
the  carte  du  jour  has  replaced  the  c irte  dc 
jni — where  oui  m’suui,  not  jxiir  ct  pu,«*c,  is 
now  the  watchword — where  the  unwan  visitor 
is  punished  by  headache,  instead  of  heartache. 
A horrible  thing  is  the  bifid  a l' A rtelSttiV, 
black  without  and  blue  within,  which  awaits 
the  man  who  ventures  to  those  ijuoiuinm 
gaming-houses.  To  our  credit  be  it  said, 
that  the  native  Gaul,,  not  the  Briton,  loves 
steaks  of  that  “ English  ” fashion.  1 have 
seen  ferocious  Zouaves  devouring,  at  those 
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dirtilj'-grand  tables,  dainties  at  which  an  Eng-  that  he  once  declared,  that  nothing  whetted 
lishman’s  blood  would  run  cold — via  is  lien  a man’s  appetite  for  breakfast  like  a fried  sole 
mnglmtiSi  But  the  steaks  of  these  places  and  a mutton-chop)  : — waiter,  ale,  and  punch 
are  to  the  chef  d’onn&gs  of  the  great  cafes  as  included,  E.’s  bill  was  three-and-sixpence. 
the  lumps  of  my  domestic  life  are  to  the  But  I am  lingering  too  fondly  over  such  me- 
triumphs  of  City  taverns  : of  the  unrivalled  mories.  There  are  none  such  connected  with 
dainty  provided  by  the  real  masters  of  the  the  benighted  regions  of  the  West.  True  it  i->, 
art  I can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  speak,  and  that  there  exists  in  Wellington  Street  a certain 
perhaps  I had  better  not  try.  Those  who  society  who  proudly  stj’le  themselves  “ The 
have  not  partaki  n of  the  true  Parisian  steak  Steaks,”  of  whose  mysterious  rites  great  things, 
will  not  believe  in  a happiness  which  is  in-  have  been  whispered.  Over  their  door  is 
efl'able,  but  may  yet  lie  enhanced  by  a petit  written  the  text — “ If  ’tis  done,  when  it  is 
rerre  dc  Cognac  : to  those  who  have,  words  done,  then  ’twere  well  It  were  done  quickly.” 
would  be  a mockery,  and  description  as  Dead-  And  it  is  fabled  that  from  the  gridiron,  in- 
Sea  apples.  Talk  of  Count  de  Lagrange  and  stalled  in  the  post  of  honour  at  one  end  of 
Oladiater.r  having  “avenged  Waterloo.”  MM.  the  room,  a white-sleeved  cook  hands  relays 
Philippe  and  Vaclictte,  with  their  biftek  a la  of  steaks,  hissing  hot,  to  the  guests  at  the 
Chateaubriand , did  that  long  ago.  other.  This  is  the  last  of  the  Beef  steak 

But  if,  to  paraphrase  Sir  Andrew",  we  Eng-  Clubs — descended  perhaps  from  that  over 
lish  have,  comparatively  speaking,  “no  ex-  wdrich  Peg  Woffington  presided  in  former  days, 
quisile  beef- steaks,  yet  we  have  beefsteaks  or  that  which  held  its  meetings  in  Covert 
good  enough  though,  as  I have  said,  they  Garden  Theatre,  with  a little  golden  gridiron 

as  the  badge  of  membership.  But  if  the  re- 
putation of  “The  Steaks”  is  deserved,  they 
but  constitute  the  proverbial  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  Their  tables  are  not  spread 
for  all  who  will,  as  is  mine  host’s  of  the 
essenceof  gridiron  food  exhaling  from  bench  and  Cheshire  Cheese,  and  those  of  his  brethren, 
box  even  in  unfrequented  hours,  and  perhaps  a And  I say  again,  that  west  of  Temple  Bar 
little — just  a little — delightful  after-taste  of  to-  steaks  are  an  impossibility, — and  I want  to 

know  the  wherefore.  Is  there  .any  strange 
magnetism  in  the  western  front  of  that  build- 
ing, repellent  of  the  essence  of  beefsteaks  ? 
And  does  the  other  side  possess  a contrary 
power  ? That  is  the  problem  which  engaged 
might  light  upon  some  yet  unknown  variety  my  thoughts  the  other  day.  If  ever  the  time 
of  the  steak-tribe.  We  always  came  back  to  should  come  when  our  taste  shall  be  so  dege- 
one  place,  in  the  end  ; and  in  my  now  rare  nerate  as  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  most 
excu  sions  eastwards  I am  ever  faithful  to  it.  perfect  gem  of  art  that  graces  the  streets  of 
It  is  not  the  Cock — where  the  last  attendant  1 London  (always  excepting  the  statue  on  Con- 
is  currently  reported  to  have  died  of  sheer  stitution  Hill),  the  problem  may  be  solved  ; 
disgust,  on  being  asked  for  the  millionth  time  and  we  shall  see  if  the  emancipated  Strand,  or 
if  he  was  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “ plump  head-  the  domestic  cooks  of  more  westerly  regionsj 
waiter,’ — nor  the  Rainbow,  nor  any  such  noted  will  be  able  to  produce  a steak.  From  the 
name.  But  ask  among  the  barristers  ; or,  culinary  point  of  view,  Alderman  Picket,  who 
better  still,  among  the  lawyers’  clerks,  and  decreed  the  destruction  of  Temple  Bar  at  the 
you  shall  hear  of  a certain  tavern  called  the  end  of  the  last  century,  might  have  been  a 
Cheshire  Cheese,  which  lies  nestled  in  a little  public  benefactor,  though  architecturally  speak- 
couit  on  the  northern  side  of  Fleet  Street,  ing  he  was  a Goth.  Had  his  sentence  been 
There — it  is  the  expression  of  a deliberate  carried  out,  what  is  so  dark  to  me  might  long 
opinion — are  the  best  steaks  in  London  to  be  have  been  clear.  But  retribution  is  falling 
tound  ; rich,  redolent,  and  juicy,  racy  of  the  on  the  alderman.  The  structure  which  he 
wholesome  ox.  And  in  that  quiet  little  place  doomed  still  cheers  the  passer-by  ; while  the 
lingers  a virtue  which  has  long  fled  the  more  street  which  bears  his  name  is  to  be  swept 
crowded  hauntsof  diners, — cheapness.  Well  do  away  by  the  new  law-courts.  Audit  is  pos- 
I remember  how  once  a party  of  us  met  together  sible,  that  when  Themis  scatters  the  mists  of 
to  dine,  and  determined  to  see  which  of  the  dirt  and  ignorance  in  Picket’s  Place,  there 
number  could  spend  most  on  his  dinner.  E.  may  arise  within  her  precincts  a place  of  re- 
— champion  of  eaters — bore  away  the  palm  : freshment  where  men  can  really  and  truly  en- 
(it  is  declared,  in  the  traditions  of  hi»  college,  joy  a steak.  B,  B. 


bacco-smoke.  My  [dace  is  not  among  them 
now  : the  days  are  past  when  G.  and  I used 
nightly  to  wander  forth  from  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple  in  search  of  some  new  tavern, 
some  untrodden  dining-ground,  if  haply  we 


must  be  sought  east  of  Temple  Bar.  It  is  no 
part  of  my  plan  now  to  enter  into  any  de- 
scription of  the  City  taverns  : many  and  va- 
rious are  they — curious,  tumble-down,  primi- 
tive old  places — with  a certain  indescribable 


sviAW: 


Silver  fou rit.un  paved  with  sandy  grail, 
spring  which  never  goats  on  ranuntaii  !e<I 
or  other  cattle  stirr’d,  no  beast,  no  b.rd 
roubled,  nor  failing  branch  from  any  tree, 
round  it  by  the  neighboring  moisture  fed 
he  green  grass  waved  luxuriant ; above, 
he  intertexture  of  the  pleached  leaves 


o sun  to  warn  its  waters. 


Hi  re  lie  lay, 

All  hot  ami  weary  w th  his  hunting,  charn.M 
]>y  lb.it  still  spot,  and  fountain  clear  ; but  wh 
He  siucht  to  quench  Lis  thirst,  another  grew, 
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A sadder  thirst  ; and  as  he  (Iran!.,  he  loved 
An  unsubstantial  hope,  an  image,  bound 
By  beauty,  but  rellected  but  his  own. 

As  if  it  were  a form  of  mortal  life 
Admiring  still  the  shadow  in  the  wave, 

He  gazed,  still  gazing  with  the  same  aspect, 
Unmoved  as  statue  carved  in  Parian  stone. 

Prone  on  the  ground  he  sees  like  two  bright  Stars 
His  eyes,  his  hyaeinthine  locks  he  sees, 

Nor  knows  his  own,  most  worthy  of  a god, 

Of  Baeehus,  or  Apollo  golden  hair’d, 

Ilis  downy  cheeks,  li is  ivory  neck  and  all 
His  fair  young  face  of  snowy  white  and  red  — 

All,  all  for  which  himself  is  loved,  he  loves. 

.Thus  unaware  he  woos  himself,  and  praised 
Himself  he  praises,  seeking  too,  is  sought, 

And  kindles  still  that  flame  in  which  he  dies. 

How  oft  the  treacherous  wave  was  kiss’d  in  vain, 
How  oft  in  tain  he  yearn’d  with  outstretch’d  arms 
To  clasp  that  neck  lie  saw,  and  caught,  alas  ! 

Kan glit  but  the  cold,  clear  water  ; what  he  sees 
He  knows  not,  only  what  he  sees  he  loves, 

And  what  deceives,  yet  fascinates  his  eyes. 

Fund  boy,  pursue  the  transitory  shade 
No  more,  turn  but  aside,  and  it  is  gone  ; 

It  has  no  life,  no  motion  of  its  own, 

With  thee  it  eomes,  would  pass  away  with  thee, 
And  leave  no  trace  if  thou  coulckst  pass  away. 

No  thought  of  food,  of  slumber,  or  of  home 

Can  wean  him  thence  ; stieleh’d  on  the  grass  alone 

In  the  cool  dark  he  looks  with  hungry  eyes, 

With  dying  eyes  on  that  fair  falsed  face; 

Then  raising  for  a little  space  his  hands 
To  the  o’erarching  houghs,  “Tell  me,  ye  woods — 
For  many,  well  I know,  in  your  green  dells 
Have  found  fit  hiding-place  for  whisper’d  vows  — 
Was  any  love  more  woe-begune  than  mine  1 
Did  any  pine  more  truly  of  all  those, — 

Tell  me,  ye  trees,  whose  so  long  lives  contain 
So  many  mortal  ages.  Joy  I see, 

Pet  that  sun  joy  possess  not,  hut  am  mazed. 

No  mountains  rise  between  us,  no  great  sea, 

This  little  water  works  me  greater  woe. 

And  yet  it  would  be  loved,  for  when  I kiss 
The  stieam,  below  with  upturn’d  mouth  it  strives 
As  oft  expectant  towards  me  — near  it  seems, 

So  very  near,  how  little  lets  our  love. 

Come  to  me,  my  sole  idol,  surely  thou 
Wilt  not  despise  me,  me  on  whom  all  nymphs 
Have  linger’d  long  to  gaze.  Methinks  1 read 
A kind  ot  hope,  sweet  promise  in  thy  eyes  ; 

I stretch  my  arms  to  thee,  thou  stretelrest  thine  ; 

I laugh,  thou  smilest ; and  I see  thy  tears 
V bile  1 am  weeping  ; thou  dost  seem  to  hear 
My  whispers  with  a smile — a lover’s  smile  ; 

Thy  mouth  is  speaking,  but  1 hear  no  sound.” 

Thus  sick  of  love,  he  sigh’d,  and  slowly  fell 
1 tis  tears  upon  the  waters,  and  disturb'd 
he  sad,  false  image  there.  So  then  again 
He  plain’d,  “ Oh,  leave  me  not,  not  ali  alone  ; 

1 may  not  touch  thee,  let  me  then  but  gaze, 

And  I will  gaze  on  thee  until  I die.” 

With  that  he  loosed  his  robe  and  beat  bis  breast, 
Making  it  rosy  red,  like  circled  bloom 
Cn  autumn  fruit,  or  grapes  touched  here  and  there 
With  orient  purple  ; and  the  shadow  loosed 
Its  robe  and  beat  its  breast,  wbieli  when  he  saw 
His  sorrow*  grew  upon  him,  and  bis  heart 
Melted  like  morning  dew  before  the  sun. 

No  more  his  starry  eyes,  his  ivory  neck, 

His  golden  hair  may  please  the  nymphs  no  more. 


No  more  may  Echo  sue  tj  him  in  vain, 

Wrong'd,  slighted  Echo,  conscious  of  her  wrong, 

M ho  to  his  Woll-a-day  yet  cave  reply, 

In  faint  response  of  piiy,  \\’ell-a-day. 

And  then  once  more  he  spoke,  and  by-and-by 
Farewell,  cried  Echo,  as  he  eried  Farewell. 

Then  laid  his  w'eary  head  upon  the  grass, 

Still  gazing  on  the  water,  till  night  fell, 

A night  without  a morning,  on  his  eyes.  J.  M. 


A NEW  POPULAR  DISSIPATION. 


Nut  long  ago  I discovered  that  a now  kind 
of  popular  dissipation  has  recently  sprung  up, 
into  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  es- 
pecially are  flinging  themselves  with  a head- 
long and  terrific  gaiety.  Stated  in  simple 
terms,  it  consists  in  getting  into  a square  box 
on  wheels,  in  companies  ranging  from  a dozen 
to  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  having  a steam- 
eugino  attached  to  a string  of  these  boxes, 
and  then  going  screaming  over  as  much  of  the 
country  as  the  railway  directories  are  willing 
to  cany  yon  across  for  the  money.  Possibly 
it  answers  in  the  case  of  adults  to  the  sport 
of  the  u merry-go-rounds  ” at  country  fairs 
for  the  children  ; and  in  not  a few  instances 
it  is  notable  to  see  how  in  just  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  juveniles,  the  grown  creatures  seem 
to  enjoy  the  sense  of  the  trees,  fields,  farms, 
and  villages  going  whirling  by  the  carriage- 
windows.  The  elderly  Chinese  entertain  their 
declining  years,  I am  informed,  by  the  flying 
of  kites  ; the  steam-engine  is  becoming  our 
mature  toy,  and  we  may  use  it,  by-and-by, 
as  a hobby-horse.  With  a mean  deficiency  of 
courage,  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  not 
plainly  avowed  as  yet  ; the  people  indidge  in 
this  queer  pastime  under  the  pretext  of  making 
“a  railway  excursion  but  some  company 
may  yet  shake  off  the  hypocrisy,  and  boldly 
lay  down  a circular  line,  on  which  the  train 
eau  keep  revolving  for  so  many  hours  at  a 
time,  without  pretending  to  go  anywhere  in 
particular.  It  is  gradually  approaching  to 
this,  since  the  invention  of  what  they  style 
“ day-trains.”  You  are  now  invited  to  go  to 
places  a hundred,  a lmndred-and-fifty,  yea, 
two  hundred  miles  distant,  and  to  return  on 
the  same  day.  Now,  anyone  can  perceive 
that  the  two  or  three  hours’  interval  at  the 
end  of  the  outward  journey  is  a mere  prepos- 
terous device  for  giving  an  apparent  object  to 
the  going  and  coming.  Of  course,  if  there 
were  anything  to  see  in  the  place  the  train 
runs  to,  you  could  not  see  it  in  that  time  ; 
and,  of  late,  in  my  neighbourhood,  the  com- 
panies have  so  far  improved  on  the  plan  that 
they  now  offer  to  take  yon  where  it  is  known 
beforehand  there  is  really  nothing  to  behold. 
They  start  trains  for  the  fen  districts,  and  for 
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ibscuro  villages  ou  tho  left  1 sea- coast,  nod 
rUi#r  such-like  localities,  where  the  attention 
.f  their  passengers  will  ho  as  httlo  as  possible 
listracted  by  anything  which  meets  the  gnr.o 
rhile  they  are  in  a state  of  rest.  .Seme  genius 
•f  a railway-manager,  wo  repeat,  will,  by  ami 
>y,  ilrop  tho  pretext  of  .a  destination  tdtu- 
,ether,  an«l  from  morning  to  night  wo  shall 
to  in  motion,  neither  going  nor  coming, 
this  new  amusement  will  thou  have  attaint'  1 
ts  full  development,  ami  I tremble  to  think 
tow  increasingly  fascinating  it  is  then  likely 
o become.  Already  its  effects  are  most 
isastrous  in  some  cases,  as  I wall  show  by  an 
instance  ; — st  was,  indeed,  that  occurrence 
idiich  was  the  means  of  awakening  mo  to  this 
rue  aspect  of  tho  matter. 

Tho  thing  camu  to  light  in  this  way.  I 
ras  present  in  ouo  of  our  minor  courts  of  jus- 
ico  ; whether  I wars  on  the  bench  or  in  tho 
iock  does  not,  perhaps,  greatly  signify  ; hut, 
list  as  a mere  matter  of  form,  I will  mention 
hat  1 was  not  standing  in  tho  latter  place. 
Another  person,  however,  was,  who  had  the 
Pi  earanco  of  belonging  to  the  artizan  class, 
,nd  between  him,  the  court,  aud  a decently- 
! reused  woman,  standing  to  the  left  of  the 
nan,  eating  a corner  of  her  slmwl,  the  follow- 
ng  conversation  took  place  : — 

The  Clerk  : “ You  know,  my  man,  you  are 
tound  to  maintain  your  wife.” 

Man:  “I  ain’t  bound  to  maintain  her  in 
•cursiouing  ? When  wo  was  married  at  St. 
ilary’s,  1 didn’t  promise  as  I’d  find  her  i’ 
ailway- tickets  for  tho  west  of  England,  an’ 
ho  ‘Lincolnshire  fens,  an’  tho  midland  Conn- 
ies, an’  evtrywheer  else,  did  I ] ” 

The  Wife  (leaning  forward  ami  speaking 
irmly):  “ The  last  time,  your  worships,  it 
vies  two  hundred  an’  sixty  miles,  there  an’ 
lack,  for  three  shillin’.  It  would  ha’  bin  a 
vasto  o’  tho  money  not  to  go.” 

The  Ikif'k  : “ Defendant,  has  your  wife 
datives  in  tho.so  parts  whom  she  goes  to  see  1” 

Man  : “ Her  mother,  as  was  the  last  o’ 
lor  family,  died  three  yoer  ngo  ; an’,  bless 
.’on,  ice  don’t  belong  to  the  west  o’  England, 
ui’  thees  places.  Both  me  an’  her  was  bred 
teer.” 

The  Clerk  : “ Have  you  anything  else  against 
wur  w ife  I ” 

Man  $ “ Only  this  ’scurxiuning,  and  1 won't 
staud  it  any  longer.  Now  I put  it  to  you  ’’ 
tho  speaker  went  ou,  addressing  himself  to 
he  chairman  of  the  Bench)  1 ‘ whether,  w hen 
rou  went  homo  to  dinner,  you’d  like  to  find 
ho  key  loft  wi’  the  next  door,  an’  a message 
is  your  w Ifb  was  gone  into  the  west  o’  hng- 
aud  by  a \seursion  for  half-a-crown  ; an’  for 
ter  to  come  knocking  at  the  door  at  one  an’ 


two  o*4  lock  tho  next  morning,  fa  ;gerl  to  death, 
— which,  I think,  it  is  a WO  mo  way  o’  spend- 
ing tlio  money  than  dunking.” 

The  IFire  (lifting  up  her  hands  apt*  al- 
ingly)  : ‘‘Oh,  .Stephen  ! flow  can  you  say  it 
wa-u’t  worth  tho  money,  when  souiebo  y in 
our  carriage  reckone  1 as  it  hardly  come  to  a 
shiilin’  fur  a hundred  miles  1’’ 

The,  Clerk:  “My  good  woman,  you  must 
not  v. asto  your  husband's  money  in  this  way  ; 
will  you  promise  to  stay  at  homo  in  future  / ” 
U nman  (shaking  her  lie  id  decisively)  : “ I 
must  have  a ’scuisiou  now  an’  then.” 

The  Tench  : “ Let  the  case  st  ui  1 hack.  1 fo- 
lio. tug  officer,  we  can’t  send  a man  to  gaol  for 
neglect  of  family  under  these  circumstances.” 

The  case  did  stand  back,  aud  how  it  ended 
I do  not  know,  but  it  startled  mo  by  the  new 
social  danger  it  disclosed.  That  woman  was 
o\idently  under  tho  full  fascination  of  tiiis 
railway  dissipation,  and  with  tares  at  anything 
approaching  to  a shilling  for  a hundred  miles 
would  never  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation. 
Her  ill-fated  husband,  I expect,  is  by  this 
time,  along  with  herself,  though  in  different 
parts  of  the  “ House,”  an  inmate  of  the  paro- 
chial Union.  1 have  since  then  devoted  some 
special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  tho 
general  result  of  my  inquiiies  has  I con  strongly 
to  confirm  my  first  notions  as  to  tho  gravity 
of  the  matter.  Some  months  back,  I hap- 
pened to  reach  one  of  tho  principal  railway 
stations  in  the  midland  districts  by  a night 
train,  and  w is  for  a moment  shocked  by  tho 
impression  that  the  premises  were  on  fire,  for 
the  place  seemed  to  le  taken  compute  posses- 
sion of  by  an  excited  crowd.  A sleepy  porter, 
however,  who,  having  accustomed  himself  to 
dozing  on  his  legs  ami  1 the  screaming  of  en- 
gine-whistles, was,  of  course,  not  much  dis- 
turbed by  tho  fainter  noises  of  human  lungs, 
raised  his  eyelids  a ti  i tie,  an  l acquainted  mo 
that  it  was  an  excursion  train  which  had  just 
come  in  ; and  the  uniformed  person  cynically 
added,  waking  up  a little  more  in  his  aiisto- 
cratio  disdain,  that  tin  y always  took  Oil  like 
that  when  tin  y got  back.  It  was  too  good 
In  opportunity  to  he  last,  and  1 mixed  among 
tho  crowd  instantly.  The  following  was  tho 
first  * natch  of  conversation  I overheard  . — 
First  B'ottuiM  (tapping  another  portly  dame 
on  the  shoulder)  : “ Well,  ma’am,  have  you 
enjoyed  yours<  It  t I think  you  sai  l this 
morning  you  hadn’t  seen  the  sea  afore  i ” 

Sven  n<  l H'unwtt  : “Ami  at  ween  you  an’ 
me,  though  1 shouldn’t  say  so  to  anybody,  I 
don’t  quite  kiRJw  as  I’ve  sot  n it  now.  Do 
you  really  think,”  she  a Med  in  a confidential 
whisper,  “that  was  the  sea,  an’  tln-re  wasn’t 
some  mistake  l I could  see  nothing  but  a 
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streak  at  the  bottom  o’  the  sky,  not  n»  ore’ll 
as  broad  as  my  two  fingers.” 

First  Woman  : “ I must  say,  I were  a good 
deal  disappointed  ; but  they  said  the  sea  was 
‘out.’  Some  who  went  a long  way  down  saw 
pools  of  it  about  in  the  sand.” 

Second  Wonuui  : “ Out  ! Then  they  had 
no  business  to  take  us  when  they  knew  it 
would  be  out.  And  where  could  it  be  gone 
to,  1 should  like  ’em  to  say.  It  looked  to 
mo  just  like  nothing  so  mu  eh  as  miles  an’ 
miles  o’  brick-fields  when  the  men  wasn’t  at 
work.” 

JPbst  Jf'oman  : “ What  surprised  me  was, 
the  sky  seemed  to  come  down  so  short,  like  ; 
you  couldn’t  see  none  of  a distance.” 

Second  Woman  : “ I don’t  believe  as  that 
was  the  reg’lar  sea  ; the  sea’s  a very  different 
place  to  that,  I’m  sure.  But  here  is  our 
Bichard  coming  ; don’t  say  anything  to  him.” 

This,  then,  was  the  extent  to  which  a sea- 
side excursion  had  added  to  the  stores  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  in  the  case  of  those  two 
respectable  females.  Subsequent  inquiries 
elicited  the  information  that  the  particular 
line  of  railway  in  question  runs  day-trips  to 
the  sea-coast,  some  hundred-and-twenty  miles 
distant,  and,  by  a happy  arrangement  of  the 
times  of  starting  and  returning,  contrives  that 
the  two  or  three  hours’  rest  at  the  other  end 
of  the  journey  shall  occur  at  low  tide  ; and  as 
I happen  to  know  the  long  level  line  of  shore, 
with  its  one  little  straggling  village,  where 
the  excursionists  would  be  set  down,  I think 
the  sketch  of  its  appearance  given  in  the  above 
dialogue  a remarkably  accurate  one. 

“It  is  awfully  tiring  work,  neighbour,” 
said  a middle-aged  man,  dragging  himself 
wearily  towards  the  station-door.  “ I shall 
have  to  lose  half-a-day  at  the  factory  to-mor- 
row, I’m  sure.” 

“ Ah,”  replied  the  individual  addressed, 
“ and  that  makes  it  expensive.  But,  hang  it, 
it’ll  cost  me  a new  pair  o’  boots  ; for  that 
shingle,  1 think  they  call  it,  it  cuts  like  knives.” 

“So  it  does,  an’  if  you  chance  to  ha’  a bit 


the  economics  of  the  question.  Both  the  men 
and  the  women  invariably  dress  themselves  in 
their  best  attire  for  these  railway  jonrneys. 
The  better  sort  of  skilled  workmen  make  their 
appearance  on  the  sea-coasts  in  broad-cloth 
dress  coats  and  severely  shining  chimney-pot 
hats,  and  their  wives  recline  on  sand-banks 
and  essay  to  climb  rocks  in  silk  and  satin 
dresses.  Tritles  of  damage,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  conversation  given  above,  have 
consequently  to  be  set  down  for  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  fares.  On  another  collateral 
point  I have  no  wish  to  push  my  observations' 
too  far.  I will,  therefore,  merely  mention  the 
fact,  that,  on  the  night  I am  speaking  of,  I 
saw  at  least  half-a-dozen  persons  being  ten- 
derly assisted  by  friends  off  the  platform,  ap- 
parently in  the  most  singular  bodily  condition  ; 
— the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze,  or  else  the 
too  rapid  whirling  past  the  carriage  windows 
of  the  trees  and  hedge-rows,  had  so  affected 
their  nervous  systems  that  they  had  nearly 
lost  all  power  of  locomotion,  though,  in  one 
or  two  cases,  the  faculty  of  vocalisation  wras 
still  preserved,  if  in  a somewhat  impaired 
state,  as  was  evinced  by  persistent,  although 
not  very  successful,  attempts  at  the  reproduc- 
tion of  popular  airs.  I may  add,  as  having  a 
kind  of  indirect  reference  under  this  head, 
that  uot  a month  ago,  I lost  a small  wager 
with  a railway  companion,  of  larger  experience 
or  more  acute  observation  than  myself,  in  this 
rather  curious  way.  Before  starting  from  our 
station,  we  incidentally  learned  that  a shore 
way  down  the  line  an  excursion-train  was 
shunted  on  the  rails  next  to  those  over  which 
we  had  to  pass. 

“I’ll  wager  you  anything  you  like,”  said 
my  cunniug  friend,  “ we  shall  see  through 
the  windows  of  their  train  at  least  as  many 
bottle-bottoms  as  there  are  carriages.” 

“ Bottle-bottoms  ? ” I inquired. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Agreed/’  I answered,  and  the  wager  was 
fixed  on. 

Five  minutes  later  I had  lost,  for  as  we 


of  a slip,  the  green  slime  comes  off  dreadful  slowly  glided  by  the  excursion-train,  nearly 
on  your  black  cloth  coat  ; ” saying  which  he  every  window  alforded  us  transient  glimpses 
twisted  himself  round  to  disclose  an  awful-  of  heads  inside  thrown  back,  with  bottles  un- 
looking patch  of  discolouration  extending  from  steadily  balancing  at  different  angles  in  the 
his  left  shoulder  to  his  waist.  “ My  wife  ’ll  air  above  them  ; and  the  total  of  the  bot- 
be  in  a nice  temper  to-morrow, — I’ve  just  lost  toms  of  those  articles,  some  encased  in  wicker 
her  somehow,  while  she  was  seeing  after  her  and  others  unadorned,  decidedly  outnumbered 
sister  ; for  she’s  quite  spoiled  her  silk  dress,  the  total  of  the  carriages.  That  it  was  not 
I expect.  She  tumbled  o’er  into  one  o’  those  in  every  case  water  which  was  being  so  iudus- 
little  pools,  an’  somebody  said  salt-water  ’ll  trionsly  imbibed,  I feel  quite  certain  ; for,  in 
fetch  every  bit  o’  colour  out  o’  anything.”  two  or  three  instances,  I clearly  saw  jovial*' 

I quote  this  bit  of  conversation  as  illustrat-  looking  persons  drawing  off  into  smaller  uten- 
ing  another  feature  of  the  excursionist  class,  sils  coloured  liquids  from  large  jar-like  vessels, 
and  which  has  a not  unimportant  bearing  on  | capable  of  holding,  say,  a gallon  each  ; while, 
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as  wo  were  tardily  moving  past  the  triin, 
several  uf  tho  occupants  of  llio  (atiingr-s  ap- 
peared smiling  at  tho  window.*,  and  trium- 
phantly made  sign  ds,  which  would  haw  1 Ji-t-i i 
hospitable  only  for  their  being  impr.ictie  ihb>, 
with  glasses  m haml,  on  the  top*  of  which  a 
far  more  substantial  fwnn-i  than  that  of  water 
was  very  distinctly  visible.  1 have  littk?  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  that  those  sociable  in  hvi  hills 
would,  upon  their  return  at.  night,  and  p"> 
silly  long  before  that,  show  those  symptoms 
of  the  curious  elfects  of  a change  of  air  upon 
tho  nervous  system  which  l have  already  al- 
luded to  as  among  tho  phenomena  of  these 
excursions. 

I may'  as  well  make  the  thing  look  as  black 
as  possible  now  I am  shading  it,  and  in  respect 
to  the  hearing  of  them  trips  upon  the  health 
of  their  patronisers,  l will  give  ono  piece  of 
evidence. 

I have  a medical  acquaintance  whose  bu- 
siness (at  present)  lies  mainly'  among  the  la- 
bouring classes  ; and  in  a moment  of  special 
coufidenco  ho  informed  me  that  he  estimated 
his  professional  income  in  the  exact  ratio  of 
tho  number  of  these  trams.  There  is,  he  ob- 
served with  much  satisfaction,  tho  excitement 
caused  by  the  fear  of  mis. -in*'  the  train,  and 
tho  crowding  and  crushing  to  get  into  tho  car- 
riage ; then,  he  smilingly  went  on,  conies  the 
bad  air  inside,  qualitied  only  by  fatal  cold 
draughts  through  tho  carriage  windows  ; sub- 
sequently, there  is  ovei  feeding  and  drinking, 
for  railway  passengers  lie  mentioned  with 
much  glee)  are  always  under  tho  illusion  that 
they  walk  every  yard  of  the  way,  and  con- 
sume refreshments  accordingly  ; still  later, 
arrives  the  fresh  excitement  as  to  whether  they 
shall  not  bo  left  behind,  with  tho  renewed 
crush  to  get  into  the  train,  and  more  bad  air 
ami  cold  draughts  When  inside  ; and  finally’, 
my  friend  adds  with  a chuckle,  the  excursion- 
ists wind  up  with  a walk  in  the  cold  night  at- 
mosphere from  the  station  to  their  homes, 
which,  of  itself,  would  ho  enough  to  give  half 
of  them  dangerous  chills.  I may’  mention 
further,  as  a sort  of  confirmation  of  these 
views,  that  tho  present  season  has  been  marked 
in  our  locality  by'  an  unusn  d number  of  excur- 
sion-trains, aud  that  my  friend,  the  surgeon, 
has  announced  his  intention  of  vetting  up  a 
closed  carriage  this  winter. 

Should  the  railway’  companies  raise  inte- 
rested objections  to  this  topic  being  treated 
in  this  way,  I reply  that  they  owe  somebody 
something  for  this  paper  having  been  kept 
back  till  tho  end  of  the  excursion-season.  l*y 
next  y ear,  if  they  bestir  themselves,  they  may 
have  the  circular  linos  I have  suggested  laid 
down  ; and  this  new  popular  amusement  may 


then  take  place  under  conditiolm  which  would 
mitigate  m any  of  the  evils  I have  'jointed 
out/  W ('. 

THE  CM!  EE  It  OK  \ 111  Ul'.ON  i.M  A N. 

With  v Mmi:u,  mr.  nit:  l'Ysi  is  « 
v T It'll K N a nr.  ATI  VK. 

“ You  see  the  Hinok"  ri-ing  out  of  the  ti  ca 
oil  the  si  ipe  of  that  hill  !” 

u Well,  that  is  the  place  where  Neal  O 

lives,  who  murdered,  it  is  believed,  six  } jf>|  , 
and  ..as  hanged  six  yeais  ago  on  the  Moirigh  in 
Tall,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  U .” 

“ \\  hat  was  lie  ?” 

“ lie  was  as  fine-looking  a young  m m as  yam 
would  see  in  a day's  walking,  but  lie  had  a bad 
ey’e  in  his  head.  He  knew  Creek  .and  Latin, 
for  his  father  intended  to  make  him  a priest, 
but  as  there  was  a blemish  on  hi*  mother's 
character,  tho  clergy  wmild  not  allow  him  t> 
go  to  Maynooth.  So  lie  bccaim  a small 
squireen,  rode  on  horseback  round  the  country’, 
atten  led  fairs  and  markets,  coin  ted  girls,  danced 
at  we  Mings,  and  spent  most  of  lr.s  time  an  l 
money  in  public -houses." 

“ Was  he  ever  married 

“ Yes  ; anil  he  treated  his  wife  badly’.  My 
father  was  often  sent  for  to  reconcile  them. 

She  is  now  married  again.’’ 

“ Is  it  possible  ? Could  she  get  anybody  to 
marry  her  / Surely,  she  must  have  felt  tho 
disgrace  of  having  beui  the  wife  of  Neal  ” 

“ Oh  ! not  at  all.  She  was  coining  up  here 
the  other  Sunday  to  chapel,  and  a Protestant 
neighbour,  who  did  not  know  her,  hiv.ng 
overtaken  her  on  the  road,  they  fell  into 
conversation.  lieing  asked  whether  she  v,  as 
going  to  church  (meaning  the  l’rult  -taut 
church),  she  turned  round  angrily  upon  her 
questioner,  aud  said — ‘No,  thank  Cod;  no- 
thing so  bad  as  that  could  ever  be  evened  (at- 
tributed) to  me,  or  any  of  my  family.  Hanging 
was  nothing.” 

'Ibis  conversation  took  place  between  me 
and  one  of  my  pxriidrronens.,  soon  after  my 
settlement  in  the  most  southern  part  of  county 
Armagh,  in  view  of  til  > comfortable  an  1 snug- 

lookmg  farm  house  of  Neal  Q , which  was 

pleasantly  embowered  among  trees,  on  a sloping 
lull,  within  view  of  tho  town  of  Crossniuglen. 

The  district  around  mo  had  had  a terrible 

’ Then  is  in.:  miicli  ili-tinotii  n letiwwi  :i  Kent An  ia  1 i 
IMil-imn  m The  Keiiiim  are  u linly  tviniMc-l  frvnn  ’ ' 

inhlmu  lixl'ce' ; sunt  U**y  arc  l-ali  intent  s'l«nn;te 

tin:  ! vnd-tww  * in  such  n way  a-  t.i  U l the  ten  nit  *tt  rent  li  e 
— ..r  s .iiielhntK  like  it  the  IttW-oninan.  Iv  tlw-tinc  the  | 
1 iiell. *riiv  nr  aKenfs,  an  t tin1  Kcman.  l*y  l*nii*hni£  them  < 'it 
>.f  ihe  eomitiy  hv  force  of  arm-*.  1 .nit  ‘inite  i ert.rn.il  tho 
writ  .*  .^rr  oil  h.i  I not  irwethsl  'l.*nnc  rleon  vc  ip*  a.  . 

t M .Iiaffltui  Il.inl,  oil  V it  VJ V . nit  ■>  " nil  U 

this  iiioniont  have  Wen  one  of  th  i>  |**tsi....o  if  In  mi 

t couspir  iters. 
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reputation.  Four  or  five  agents  ami  bailill's 
had  been  shot  dead  in  their  houses,  or  on  the 
public  roads,  and  more  than  that  number  of 
their  assassins  had  been  executed  in  front  of 
the  county  gaol.  The  murder  of  an  agent 
came  at  last  to  be  considered  by  the  wretched 
peasantry  in  the  light  of  a high  and  chivalrous 
virtue. 

“Well,  it  was  a shockin’  murdher,  to  be 
sure,”  said  a countryman  to  me  one  day  ; “ but 
you  see,  ever  since,  we  have  niver  been  bothered 
about  the  rint.”  In  some  parts  of  the  same 
county,  no  rent  had  been  paid  for  years.  I 
asked  a peasant  what  rent  the  people  paid  for 
their  land. 

“Oh!”  said  he,  with  rising  anger,  “it 

is  disgraceful  for  the  landlord  to  ax  it — it 

0 

is  far  too  high.” 

“Then,”  said  I,  “you  find  it  hard  to  pay 
it.” 

“ Is  it  me,  sir  ? I have  not  paid  a shilling 
of  rent  for  fourteen  years,  and  I would  like 
to  see  the  man  who  would  ax  it.” 

Desperate  aud  deadly,  in  consequence,  is 
the  vengeance  that  falls  upon  any  unhappy 
tenant,  who  will  dare  to  occupy  the  holding 
of  an  ejected  tenant.  Sometimes  an  inge- 
nious landlord  has  baulked  the  revengeful 
designs  of  the  peasantry,  by  making  the 
obnoxious  tenant  the  “ life  ” of  all  their 
leases  ; so  that  they  are  compelled  to  respect 
his  safety,  and  wish  “long  life”  to  the  man 
they  hate. 

This  was  the  district  that  gave  birth  to 

Neal  Q . His  father,  strange  to  say,  was 

a bailiff  or  “driver”  on  a Monaghan  property, 
but  as  the  landlord  was  a humane  and  lenient 
man  in  very  difficult  and  trying  times,  old 

Q , though  despised  and  hated  by  the  , 

peasantry  from  the  nature  of  his  calling,  was 
never  threatened  or  harmed  by  Hibbonman  or 
Kockite.  lie  sat  rent-free,  and  as  Lis  laud 
was  good  and  his  salary  respectable,  his  fine 
handsome  boys  walked  about  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  ; and  Neal  particularly,  de- 
spising all  habits  of  industry,  gave  himself 
the  airs  of  a young  squireen.  He  attended 
chapel  with  the  utmost  regularity,  but  was 
never  absent  from  any  scene  of  violence  in 
that  disturbed  country.  People  began  to  bo 
afraid  of  him.  One  of  my  parishioners  once 
told  me  that  “ Neal  was  a fine  rattling  Irish 
lad,  with  great  energy  of  character,  and  might 
have  come  to  something  good,  but  for  the 
Pihbon-lodges.”  lie  was  civil  and  kindly  in 
his  relations  witli  his  Protestant  neighbours,  but 
he  spared  no  man  who  had  become  obnoxious 
to  tlie  Pibbonmen.  Often  was  he  committed 
to  gaol  for  his  desperate  and  bloody  assaults. 
It  was  his  usual  remark  to  the  turnkeys  on  I 


leaving  the  gaol — “ Take  care  now  of  that  cell 
of  mine  ; let  no  dirty  fellow  sleep  in  it  till  I 
return.” 

On  one  occasion,  the  turnkey  remarked, 
prophetically,  { ‘ Oh,  yes,  Neal,  the  cell  will 
be  kept  for  you,  but  the  next  time  you  leave 
the  prison,  it  will  bo  by  a door  higher  up” 
(the  door  leading  to  the  drop). 

Nobody  can  conceive  the  system  of  ter- 
rorism that  this  young  man,  of  strong  phy- 
sique, passionate  will,  and  reckless  habits, 
established  for  several  years  over  a wide  dis- 
trict of  country.  A friend  of  mine,  the  son 
of  my  predecessor  in  the  parish,  took  a few 
acres  of  land  from  an  ejected  tenant,  but  paid 
him  handsomely  for  his  tenant-right.  The 
order  went  forth,  notwithstanding,  that  my 
friend  should  be  killed.  The  taking  of  land 
under  any  circumstances  was  an  unpardonable 

crime.  So,  Mr.  M , as  he  has  often  told 

me,  never  went  to  fairs  or  markets,  except  in 
company  and  fully  armed,  never  returned 
from  any  place  by  the  way  he  set  out,  never 
travelled  at  night,  went  armed  even  into  his 
cattle-stalls,  never  stood  before  a window  witli 
light  in  the  room,  and  always  crossed  through 
the  middle  of  his  fields,  avoiding  the  close  and 
lefty  hedges,  that  he  might  all  the  better  baulk 
the  assassin’s  aim.  It  happened,  however, 
that,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  returning  late 
from  Dundalk,  on  horseback,  when  “he  met 
a solitary  horseman.”  They  passed  each  other 
rapidly  in  the  darkness,  but  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  a suspicion  on  both  sides 
that  the  riders  knew  each  other.  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  terrible  Neal  Q , who  had  been 

watching  for  him  for  weeks  at  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, and  now  swept  past  him  like  a whirl- 
wind. My  friend  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  but 
hearing  the  returning  steps  of  Neal,  he  dashed 
off  the  main-road  aud  fled  with  .all  speed  along 
a narrow  bog-road,  which  was  almost  impass- 
able in  the  winter  season  to  either  man  or 
horse.  As  he  knew  every  inch  of  the  road, 
however,  aud  the  horse  had  often  traversed 
it,  he  never  slackened  rein  till  he  reached  the 
house  of  a poor  farmer,  who  gave  him  shelter 

for  the  night.  Mr.  M got  a terrible 

fright  that  night,  and  has  often  remarked, 
that  “ he  never  knew  an  easy  hour  till  the 
day  that  Neal  was  hanged.” 

The  crime  which  rid  society  of  this  despe- 
rado was  done,  on  a public  road,  within  one 
mile  of  a town  of  3000  inhabitants,  while  the 
sun  was  shining  in  a clear  sky,  and  people 
passing  homeward  from  the  fair  along  that 
very  road.  It  was  the  murder  of  an  agent. 
The  assassins — for  there  were  three  of  them — • 
left  him  dead  on  the  road,  with  his  venerable 
grey  hairs  dabbled  in  liis  blood.  They  were 
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irro.itod  Boon  after  tho  deed,  and  lodged  in 
irison.  But  there  was  no  evidence  to  war- 
ant  a conviction  (two  juries  disagreed  about 
;ho  verdict),  till  one  of  the  assassins  turned 
ipprovor,  and  threo  men,  including  Neal 

^ ami  an  elderly  man  who  had  been 

iccofwofy  before  Ui6  fact,  wore  condemned  to 
lie  on  tho  scaffold.  When  Neal  heard  that 
>110  of  the  accomplice*  had  turned  approver, 
10  burst  into  tears,  and  said  passionately — 
‘Dili  I’ll  never  see  Anauiar  again.”  This 
vas  his  home. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine,  cjm- 
lccted  with  the  press,  was  present  at  tho  exu- 
aition.  The  three  men  were  to  bo  executed 
m Monday.  My  friend  was  allowed  to  visit 
ho  prison  on  Sunday  night.  He  ontured  tho 
jonv ict’s  room  in  company  with  tho  Governor. 
Neal  was  leaning  against  tho  door-jamb,  look- 
ng  out  upon  the  long  corridor  of  the  prison  ; 
ho  other  two  men  were  sitting  moodily  within, 
>no  of  them  smoking  his  pipe  with  great 
"igour.  Neal  at  once  i Jontitied  my  friend 
us  a reporter,  who  had  been  present  at  his 
rial. 

You  arc  coming  to  ho  present  at  this,  to- 
liorrow,”  he  said,  with  tho  greatest  calm- 
1CSS. 

“ Yes  ; I hope  you  aro  reconciled  to  your 
ate.” 

“ If  I got  my  life  this  minute,”  said  Neal, 

‘ I would  not  take  it.” 

The  visitor  was  withdrawing,  when  Neal 
Milled  after  the  Governor,  with  t lie  air  of  a 
nan  who  was  asking  a question  that  did  not 
particularly  concern  him. 

“ NS  lint  tisuie  will  tint  tako  place,  to-mor- 
ow 

“ Twelve  o’clock,”  was  the  answer. 

“ Will  we  all  go  down  together  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  Governor,  “tho  scaffold 
Min  accommodate  only  two.” 

“Then,  Bryan  and  I will  go  together.” 

Wlitu  my  friend  entered  the  prison  the 
lext  morning  about  nine  o’clock,  he  was 
ihocked  to  find  tho  three  convicts  dressed  in 
heir  shrouds,  actually  pirouetting  round  the 
5»ol  yard,  like  madmen,  seemingly  iu  the 
highest  costacics  of  religions  enthusiasm,  hut 
with  faces  whiter  than  their  shrouds.  One 
>f  them  was  ready  to  enter  into  a religions 
liscussion  with  my  friend  ; but  Neal  said  — 
“ Gh  ! Bryan,  let  tho  gontlcman  alone  ; what’s 
She  use  of  arguing  about  religion  now  / Isit 
js  be  praying  for  our  souls.”  In  threo  hours 
nore,  the  prison-bill  tolled,  and  the  hangman 
xmveyod  two  of  tho  convicts  to  tho  drop, 
rhey  were  about  to  make  a statement,  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  stopped  them — one 
)f  theso  gentlemen  at  the  same  time  begging 


my  friend,  the  reporter,  who  was  standing  at 
the  edge  of  the  KOill'old,  that  lie  might  the 
bettor  catch  the  last  words  of  the  dying  men, 
to  stand  aside  and  allow  him  to  convei  e un- 
heard with  Neal.  Tho  drop  fill  ami  in  a 
dreadful  scream  from  tho  women  iu  the  crowd  . 
Bryan  died  almost  immediately.  Neal  strug- 
gled for  nearly  54  minutes,  as  lie  was  a largo 
and  powerful  young  Ulan.  He  had  expressed 
a wish  to  the  clergyman  to  suffer  in  dying,  as 
he  hoped  thus  that  his  sulfeniigs  hereafter 
would  be  mitigated.  Several  times,  while  lie 
continued  to  struggle  with  fearful  energy,  the 
priest  ran  into  tho  hangman’s  room  to  see  if 
he  could  not  shorten  the  sullerings  of  Neal  ; 
but  tho  drew  1 finisher  of  the  law,  who  was 
perspiring  and  trembling  with  great  excite- 
ment, refused  to  stir  from  his  room,  rem  irk- 
ing, that  “ some  men  were  harder  to  kill  than 
others.”  I saw  this  very  hangman  three 
months  afterwards  at  the  execution  of  a 
soldier  iu  Belfast  : lie  talked  freely  with  us 
about  tho  Monaghan  executions,  for  which, 
he  said,  he  had  got  nine  guineas,  but  re- 
marked, with  a lino  Irish  brogue,  “ It  wai 

pure  murdher  to  hang  Pat  C ,”  one  of 

the  accessories  to  tho  murder.  This  poor 
wretch,  who  smoked  his  pipe  up  to  the  l:vst 
moment,  came  out  upon  the  drop  more  ties  l 
than  alive,  and  in  a few  moments  was  a swing- 
ing, whirling  corpse. 

Thus  ended  this  dreadful  vindication  o;  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  and  the  sacredness  >t 
human  life.  Landlords,  agents,  and  baililfe 
breathed  freer.  Neal’s  aged  mother  went 
about  the  streets  of  Crossmaglen  that  day, 
wringing  her  hinds,  and  crying  out  wildly  like 
a mad-womau.  His  father  had  been  already 
dead.  His  wife,  who  had  parted  from  him  at 
nine  o’clock  with  a dry  eye,  went  home  with 
her  relations,  aud  in  a short  time  married 
again.  But — the  strangest  fact  of  all — one 
of  the  clergymen  who  attended  Neal  at  tints 
drop,  had  the  audacity  to  allirin  some  yeats 
afterwards  that  the  three  men  had  been  mur- 
dered by  British  law  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  scall'old  taught  an  effective 
lesson  to  the  Ribbon  conspirators,  for,  from 
that  hour,  Crossmaglen  has  been  one  of  tile 
most  peaceful  and  prosperous  of  neighbour- 
hoods. 


T11E  L \ST  INTERVIEW. 

A Tuuk  SroKY. 

Tun  circumstance  1 am  about  to  relate  oc- 
curred full  fifty  years  ago,  but  rises  before  me 
as  freshly  ami  vividly  as  then.  Most  of  tho..o 
who  knew  of  it,  and  she  who  was  the  urnst 
concerned  iu  it,  aro  now  in  their  silent  graves  ; 
but  tho  descendants  of  some  may  recognise 
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the  story  which  startled  our  small  circle  so 
long  ago. 

When,  after  the  peace  of  ’14  was  concluded, 
the  Continent  was  once  more  opened  to  us, 
every  one  who  remembers  it  knows  how  gladly 
we  English  availed  ourselves  of  it  to  leave  our 
island  home,  and  seek,  some  health,  others 
pleasure  in  the  complete  change  of  scene  and 
life.  My  husband  and  t shared  the  almost 
universal  “ fureur  ” and  went  to  France. 
'1  here,  however,  our  wanderings  ceased  for  a 
time,  for  when  we  arrived  at  the  picturesque 
old  town  of  D. , we  were  agreeably  sur- 
piised  to  find  some  old  friends  there.  Soon 
after  others  armed,  and  we  yielded  to  their 
wishes  that  we  should  remain. 

In  those  days  the  English  drew  closely  to 
each  other.  Now,  when  abroad  you  must  be 
careful  of  making  acquaintances  till  you  know 
your  eompatiiot’s  “motives”  for  absenting 
himself  from  his  native  land.  Our  little  co- 
terie became  intimate  friends. 

Our  house  was  in  a central  situation  as  re- 
garded those  of  our  friends  ; though  it  was  in 
the  town,  it  had  a small  garden  before  it, 
and  a gravelled  path  led  to  the  hall  door. 

My  husband  was  fond  of  society  ; I am  still, 
I must  own,  though  too  old  to  enter  into  its 
' spirit  as  formerly.  Our  house  was  always 
open  to  our  friends,  but  we  were  especially 
glad  to  see  them  of  an  evening  ; then  music 
and  the  whist  table  whiled  away  the  hours  till 
half-past  nine,  when  the  supper-tray  appeared, 

' and  at  ten  o’clock  our  last  guest  departed. 
Those  were  primitive  times  ! Of  all  our  ac- 
quaintances the  person  I was  most  drawn  to 
was  a Mrs.  Norris,  a very  pretty  young  wo- 
man, light-hearted,  and  always  cheerful.  All 
the  most  severe  critic  could  blame  her  for, 
was  perhaps  an  extreme  love  of  amusement, 
She  was  my  constant  guest.  Her  husband 
was  in  the  army,  and,  at  the  time  I speak  of, 
was  quartered  in  Ireland.  Mrs.  Norris  was 
anxious  to  give  her  four  children  a better 
education  than  their  limited  means  could  pro- 
cure in  England.  Captain  Nonis  had  only 
just  left  I).  to  join  his  regiment,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  wish  I would  “look  after”  his 
w ife  and  assist  her  with  advice,  or  in  any  way 
that  might  bo  necessary. 

Of  all  the  Norris  children  Louisa  was  her 
father's  favourite,  but  her  mother  almost  dis- 
liked her  apparently,  if  one  can  use  the  word 
dislike  to  describe  a mother’s  harshness  to  her 
child.  I used  to  think  Mrs.  Norris  was  severe 
to  Louisa  because  she  feared  her  being  spoiled 
i 1 y her  father’s  indulgence.  I afterwards  found 
that  the  mother’s  harshness  caused  the  father’s 
favour. 

One  evening  our  small  circle  had  assembled 


as  usual  at  my  house,  and  dispersed  about  ten 
o’clock,  Mrs.  Norris  being  the  first  to  leave. 
When  my  husband  and  I were  alone,  we 
chatted  over  the  little  incidents  and  gossips 
of  the  evening.  At  last,  I took  my  candle 
and  went  to  my  room,  a front  one.  I had 
undressed,  when  I heard  a noise  at  the  win- 
dow like  hail  rattling  against  it.  Knowing  that 
the  night  had  been  very  fine,  I drew  back  the 
curtain  in  surprise,  and  saw  Mrs.  Norris  stand- 
ing on  the  path. 

The  servants  hail  long  gone  to  bed,  so  I 
hurriedly  threw  my  dressing-wrapper  round 
me,  and  ran  down-stairs. 

When  I had  opened  the  hall-door,  before  I 
had  time  to  ask  a question,  Mrs.  Norris  ex- 
claimed, 

“ Oh  ! I fear  something  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened to  Charles  ! ” 

“ Why  do  you  think  so  ?”  I said  ; “ have 
you  heard  anything  of  him  ? ” 

“No  ! ” she  answered,  “ I have  not  hoard 
of  or  from  him  lately  ; yet,  as  you  know,  I 
was  not  uneasy  about  him,  and  was  quite 
happy  and  cheerful  with  you  this  evening. 

I left  you  early  to  go  to  my  children  ; they 
were  all  asleep  ; I went  to  bed  directly,  but 
in  about  ten  minutes  after,  by  the  light  of 
the  night-lamp,  I saw  my  husband  standing 
by  my  bedside  ; he  had  a fearful  gash  in  his 
throat,  from  which  the  blood  was  pouring. 
He  spoke  to  me  and  said,  ‘ Farewell,  be 
kind  to  poor  Lou.’  In  a moment  he  dis- 
appeared. When  I could  collect  my  thoughts, 

I dressed,  and  came  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  < 
to  tell  you  I fear  something  dreadful  has  hap- 
pened to  my  husband,  and  I must  go  to  him. 
Will  you  look  after  my  children  till  ruy 
return  ? ” 

Travelling  in  those  days  was  a most  disa- 
greeable process  ; the  slowness,  cold,  dirt,  and 
misery  of  sailing  vessels  and  coaches,  made 
people  generally  reflect  a good  deal  before  they 
undertook  a journey,  unless  they  could  afford 
to  travel  post.  1,  therefore,  tried  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Norris  that  she  had  only  dreamed  of  her 
husband. 

She  replied,  “I  had  not  even  closed  my 
eyes,  and  I saw  him  as  plainly  as  I do  you.” 

Then  I tried  to  persuade  her  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  next  mail  from  England. 

“ No,”  she  said,  “ he  might  be  dying  even 
while  we  are  standing  consulting  together.” 

I asked  what  she  thought  most  likely  to 
have  befallen  him. 

“ He  might  he  fatally  wounded,  if  not 
killed  in  a duel.” 

Those  were  the  days  when  duelling  was  in 
its  prime  ; when,  if  a man  fancied  a word  or 
joke  touched  his  honour,  he  felt  it  incumbent 
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ou  hiui  to  call  out  the  offundfir,  though  ho 
were  hit  bout  friend,  and  endeavour  to  wtwb 
oil  tho  stain  in  his  bipod. 

I saw  it  was  useless  trying  to  dissu.a  i ' Mrs. 
Norris,  so  I now  hurriedly  dressed,  and  helped 
her  preparations  for  departure,  promising  to 
be  a mother  to  her  children  in  her  absence. 

She  travelled  post  to  the  nearest  port,  thence 
sailed  to  England,  ami  proceede  1 immediately 
to  her  husband’s  quarters  in  Ireland. 

Slio  was  tho  only  inside  passenger  by  tiro 
coach,  and  to  beguile  her  sad  thoughts*,  bought 
a newspaper  at  the  first  town  where  they 
stopped  to  change  horses.  At  the  next  stop- 
page the  gu  trd  found  my  poor  friend  sense- 
less. 


She  had  found  in  the  paper  in  account  fdt 
tho  deatli  of  Captain  Norris  by  fitneid  i al  the 
very’  moment  she  had  seen  lii ->  appu  'ion. 

When  Mrs.  Norris  rotiiruo  1 to  lie r children, 
aiil  ha  l in  some  degree  re  nvred  fr>m  this 
awful  shock,  she  spo«o  with  ca  niiiess  of  w hivt 
she  callel  her  “list  interview  ” with  her  hus- 
band. I remarked  that  even  if  she  hil 
dreamed  it,  it  would  have  been  extraordinary  , 
she  was  tirm  in  asserting  slio  had  not  clued 
her  eyes,  an  1 but  just  extingnishr  1 1 r 
candle.  So  I wild  no  more,  but  other  friends 
were  more  pertinacious  in  insisting  his  presell  •: 
coul  l not  have  been  a reality. 

Her  answer  was  invariably^  “ I saw  him  ,s 
plainly  as  1 see  you.’'' 


A STORY  OF  WAT  HR  LEIGH  MILL. 

(Ik  Eiuht  Cii.u-it.k.-.) 


CllAriKK  vut. 

II  vvii.A.Mt,  an  old  campaigner,  searched  the 
ground  about  the  mill  to  satisfy  himself  th  it 
no  one  was  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
nothing  being  discoverable,  Cr.nlock  unlocked 
tho  gates,  and  they  entered  the  building. 

“ It  is  a black  ugly  place,”  said  Cradoek, 
“and  I do  wish  it  was  a different  time  of 
day,  nnd  sunshine  instead  of  this  dismal  twi- 
light, and  tho  mill  so  lonely,  and  long  out  of 
work  too,  I be  ufeard  of  something  ; I feel 
going  right  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  that  I have  heard  tell  about  in  Pilgrim’s 
Progress — it  is  very  dark.” 

“ I have  matches  : light  the  cm  lie,  Cradoek.” 

Haviland  held  it  up,  and  looked  about  him. 
The  vaulted  interior,  ribbed  throughout  with 
strong  timbers,  icsemhled  the  hold  of  a large 
| vessel,  and  was  imperfectly  disclosed  by  their 
single  candle,  whose  rays  were  lost  in  the 
gloom  around.  In  the  centre  of  this  chamber, 
large  wheels,  grinding  stones,  cranks,  upright 
nxls,  chains,  and  other  strange  Shapes,  flushed 
into  light  ius  tho  candle  was  moved  about. 
Vast  beams  of  blackened  oak,  matted  with  cob- 
webs, formed  the  framework  of  the  machinery, 
ind  far  down  between  the  ill-fitting  planks,  the 
rushing  river  coul  l be  heard  moaning  and 
jurgling  round  the  motionless  wheels. 

“Queer  quarters,'’  said  Haviland,  “weird 
uiougli  for  anything  ; this  mechanical  power 
11  repose,  with  its  motionless  cranks  and 
wheels,  is  a solemn-looking  tiling,  a sleeping 
jiant  that  at  any  moment  may  awake,  and 
rush  the  intruder.  Was  it  hero  that  the  de  al 
vas  done  ? lie  asked,  iu  a low  voice. 


Cradoek  made  no  answer,  but  pointed  to 
a stop-ladder  that  led  to  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  mill.  Haviland  ascended  liist,  fo> 
lowed  closely  by  Cradoek.  The  steps  con- 
ducted them  to  the  topmost  floor,  imme- 
diately under  the  roof.  This  was  a large 
iiTegul  trly  shaped  room,  crossed  by  beams 
of  timber  in  all  directions  to  strengthen  the 
building,  which,  when  tho  milt  was  working, 
vibrated  throughout  with  the  throbbing  ma- 
chinery, Cradoek  ad  voiced  first  to  the  foil- 
ing doors  of  the  loft,  and  throiing  them  wade 
open,  pointed  below  Haviland  looked  down 
upon  the  dark  pool  beneath,  .scarcely  viai  do 
in  the  dusk  as  it  slid  under  the  buil  ting  wi  li 
low  moaning  sound,  and  pas-dug  b ‘tween  pik">. 
and  eddying  round  the  mill  wheels,  emerged 
on  the  other  side  a rapid  torrent. 

Haviland  drew  back. 

“ It  makes  me  giddy.  H was  a horiible 
death.  I trust  the  blow  stunned  him  ; <11  i I10 
cry  out  after  the  blow  was  struck  1 ” 

“ Oh  ! yes,”  said  Ora  lock  ; r ' one  w il  1 cry, 
only  one.” 

Haviland’s  eyes  glared  at  him. 

“ And  you  Stood  hero,  base  dog,  an  i did 
nothing:  saw  him  murJere  !,  n:rl  di  1 mofhing  1” 

“ 1 did  nothing,”  said  Cradoek  moo  lily. 

“ Most  horrible,”  exclaimed  tile  Hither  : 
“where  was  it  that  you  hil  the  paper  titer 
tin*  imir  ter  ? ” 

Cradoek  turned  without  hesitation  % * * 
corner  <»f  the  loft.  * 

“ It  is  there,”  he  sail,  pointing  up»ari-  ; 
“ the  paper  is  in  a hole  iu-t  ibove  f 1 h be  itu  ; 
I will  climb  up.” 
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“ Hold  the  light,”  said  Havihuid,  and  giv- 
ing the  candle  to  Cradock,  ho  sprang  from  the 
floor,  canght  the  beam,  and,  raising  himself  by 
his  arms,  st<x>d  upright  upon  it. 

“ The  hole  is  close  by  the  beam  where  it 
touches  the  'wall,”  said  Cradock. 

Haviland  balanced  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  removing  a loose  brick,  he  drew  out  the 
paper.  “Stand  from  under,”  and  he  dropped 
lightly  to  the  iloor.  The  paper,  time-stained, 
and  crumpled  up,  had  been  hastily  thrust  into 
the  plaeo  of  concealment.  It  was  an  exciting 
moment.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  that 
sueh  a soiled  worthless-looking  tiling  should 
have  already  cost  one  life  and  put  another  in 
jeopardy.  Haviland  opened  it  out. 

“ Hold  the  light  nearer.  It  is  the  will.  I 
cannot  stop  to  read  more.  This  is  enough. 
Challoner  shall  die  : I hold  his  conviction  in 
my  hands.” 

Cradock  fell  on  his  knees. 

“Oh  ! now  you  will  forgive  me,  Master 
Harry?” 

“Hush  !”  said  Haviland ; “did  you  not  hear 
a noise  ? ” He  listened.  Cradock,  pale  and 
trembling,  remained  on  his  knees.  Haviland 
crossed  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  ; as  he 
approached  the  entrance  to  the  loft  a shot 
whistled  past,  followed  by  a piercing  cry  from 
Cradock,  the  candle  wras  extinguished,  and  all 
was  darkness.  Haviland,  a man  of  action, 
pressed  resolutely  forward,  but  before  he  could 
close  with  the  enemy,  whoever  he  was,  a 
second  shot  was  fired  almost  in  his  face,  singe-  I 
ing  his  beard  and  whiskers.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  wras  grappling  in  a death  struggle 
with  a powerful  assailant.  At  first,  fierce  ex- 
clamations, heavy  blows,  then  a fall  which 
shook  the  room,  followed  by  convulsive  thumps 
upon  the  floor,  told  plainly  the  mortal  nature 
of  the  strife.  At  last,  when  the  noises  were 
at  their  utmost  height,  they  suddenly  ceased, 
and  were  succeeded  by  slow  laboured  breath- 
ing ; one  of  the  combatants  was  clearly  at  the 
mercy  of  his  antagonist.  After  a short  pause 
the  silence  was  broken  by  Haviland,  who 
said  breathlessly  : — 

“ Cradock,  are  you  wounded  ? ” 

“ 1 am  shot,”  he  replied,  in  a weak  voice. 

“Shot?”  said  the  other;  “what  is  to  be 
done  ? I have  the  villain  here  by  the  throat 
safe  enough,  but  I cannot  let  him  go  : I must 
strangle  him  at  once.”  Here  another  desperate 
struggle  was  followed  by  a repetition  of  the 
heavy  snoring  breathing,  as  Haviland,  kneeling 
on  his  assailant,  tightened  his  grasp  of  his 
neckerchief. 

“ If  you  don’t  lie  still,  my  friend,”  he  said, 
betwixt  his  teeth,  “I  will  strangle  you; 
another  attempt  to  free  yourself,  and  it  is 


your  last.  Cradock,  are  you  so  much  hurt 
that  you  cannot  move  ? ” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “I  am  too  much  hurt  to 
come  to  you.” 

“ Hush  !”  said  Haviland  ; “ I hear  a call.” 

“ Hillo  hoa,  hillo  hoa,  hoy,  a-hoy  !”  snug 

out  a well-known  voice  from  below.  “D \ 

me,  you  said  not  exactly  pistols,  and  here  the 
thing  has  come  olf,  two  shots,  and  no  seconds.” 

“ Make  haste,  captain,”  shouted  Haviland  ; 
“ come  up  at  once.” 

‘ ‘ How  am  I to  get  up  ? ” said  the  other  ; 

“ it’s  as  dark  as  the  L> ’s  mouth  down  here  : 

have  you  a light  aloft  ? ” 

“No,  captain,  but  just  underneath  is  a step- 
ladder,  not  diflicult  to  mount,  mind  the  ma- 
chinery on  the  left.  Cradock  is  wounded,  and 
I believe  1 am  slightly  bit  also.  1 have  the 
rascal  by  the  throat,  and  if  you  had  not  come, 
in  another  minute  I should  have  strangled  him, 
but  now  he  shall  live  long  enough  to  show 
himself.” 

The  captain,  groping  and  blundering  about, 
found  the  step-ladder,  and  taking  into  account 
his  age  and  wooden-leg,  mounted  quickly  to 
the  loft. 

‘ ‘ Here  we  are,  this  way,”  cried  Haviland, 
“ this  way,  that  is  right.  Now,  put  your 
hand  hero  into  my  coat-pocket,  and  you  will 
find  a matchbox  ; light  a match,  the  candle  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  loft,  somewhere  near  the 
wTounded  man.” 

The  captain  soon  had  the  candle  alight. 

“ Look  to  Cradock  first,”  said  Haviland, 
“ lie  needs  help.” 

“ Do  not  move  me,”  exclaimed  the  suf- 
ferer. “ I am  shot  through  the  body.” 

“ Are  you,  my  lad  ? Then  we  must  be  off 
for  the  doctor.” 

“Right,”  said  Haviland,  “get  the  doctor, 
captain,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  is  the  first 
thing,  and  tell  the  hostler  to  run  for  Mr. 
Carlyon.  I can  easily  keep  this  fellow  quiet 
while  you  are  away,  but  make  all  the  haste 
you  can.” 

“First  just  let’s  have  a look  at  him,”  re- 
plied the  captain.  “ Zounds  ! why,  what 
next  ? Yes,  I do  believe,  why,  yes,  it  is— * 
Challoner.  Is  it  a duel,  or  what  the  D 


i 


is  it,  eh  ? ” 

“Only  a spice  of  murder,  as  Stockfish  says,” 
Haviland  replied. 

“ Murder  ! ” exclaimed  the  other  ; “ that’s 
a bad  look  out.  I hoped  it  was  a duel. 
Egad  ! I always  misdoubted  the  fellow ; but  I 
say  you  have  got  a stiftish  job  there  holding 
him  down  all  the  while  ; you  will  find  him  ride 
safer  and  a deal  easier  if  you  just  run  a warp 
about  him.”  And  the  captain,  opening  his 
knife,  separated  the  rope  yarn  that  suspended 
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it,  and  secured  tho  wrists  of  the  mnrdorcr. 
“ I won’t  stop  to  ask  particulars  now,  iny 
lad  ; you  tako  the  knife  till  1 conic  back  : one 
doos  not  know  what  may  happen,  and  it  is 
as  well  to  ho  provided  with  tho  necessary 
weapons.  ” 

“I  want  no  knife,”  llaviland  replied,  “I 
have  him  safe  through.  He  is  within  one 
minute  of  his  death  at  any  moment  that  l 
choose.  ” 

“ lint,  my  dear  mate,”  saiil  the  captain, 
“didn’t  you  say  you  were  hit  ?” 

“ Never  mind  me  now,  but  ho  olf;  yon  can 
take  tho  candle  down  with  you,  and  leave  it 
on  the  millstone  below.  ” 

The  captain  shook  his  head,  and  surveyed 
Haviland  anxiously,  as  he  knelt  like  a lion  on 
the  breast  of  lus  victim. 

“ I see  that  you  have  boon  at  pretty  close 
quarters,  my  boy,  he  has  singed  your  hair. 
Yes,  here  is  the  bullet-hole.  Egad  ! ” he  joy- 
ously' exclaimed,  “ a very  pretty  shot  indeed 
it  is,  through  tho  coat-collar,  and  not  a bit  of 
skin  even  to  show  for  it.  All  right,  hold 
hard,  my  lad,  I’ll  be  buck  with  doctor  and 
parson  in  a twinkling  to  kill  and  bury  as  con- 
lenient  ; but  what  is  this  ? A pistol  ?”  taking 
t tip  ; “a  revolver,  three  barrels  capped  and 
oaded,  two  discharged  ?”  he  handed  the  weapon 
•o  Haviland  ; “ you  can  keep  your  man  easy 
tow  no  doubt  till  I return  ; I w ill  hasten  for 
issistauce,”  so  sating,  the  captain  descended 
bo  ladder,  and  disappeared  in  tho  darkness, 
hiring  tho  interval  Haviland  maintained  tho 
i amo  position,  kneeling  on  Challoner,  his 
land  on  his  neckerchief.  Tho  silence  was  uu- 
irok*  n,  except  by  low  meanings  from  Cra- 
lock . 

Halt  an  hour  passed  as  if  it  would  never 
nd  : at  last  voices  wore  heard,  ami  light 
lashed  up  from  below. 

‘ “lam  glad  tiny*  are  at  hand,”  said  IIn\i- 

Iind  to  himself ; “ this  fellow  is  safe  enough, 
ut  if  any  of  his  people  meanwhile  had  eoino 
D the  rescue,  it  would  have  been  an  awkward 
.implication.  ” 

Tho  first  who  appeared  was  the  doctor, 
ushed  on  boliiud  at  gnat  speed  by’  the  hostler, 
be  doctor  was  nearly'  breathless,  unable  to 
>oak,  except  intorjectionally  and  at  intervals. 

1“  Out  of  breath — frightful  dispatch — gun- 
lot  wound,  eh  ? Any  hemorrhage  ? hold 
own  the  light.” 

“No,  no,”  Haviland  exclaimed,  “not  here, 
ani  all  right  ; look  to  Cradoek,  lie  is  there 
0 nfler.  The  doctor  went  to  him. 

“No  external  hemorrhage,  where  is  the 
ound  ? ” 

Cradoek  pointed  silently  to  the  spot  where 
e bullet  had  entered. 


“ Ah  ! ” said  the  doctor,  “ 1 set.  (Jut 
away  the  coat,  hostler,  yon  will  find  scissors 
hi  the  case.  'I’ll. it  is  right,  another  snip  hi 
this  direction,  cut  all  dear.  Yes,  here  is  the 
wound,  over  the  third  rib  on  the  left  si  lo  : let 
us  examine  posteriorly. ” 

Tho  patient  was  raised  by  tho  hostler,  (in  1 
supported  reclining  in  his  arms.  Now  severs 
persons  were  heard  aseending  the  stairs,  an  1 
the  captain  appeared  with  Mr.  Carlyon,  Birch- 
bottom,  and  the  landlord  ; after  a few  words 
with  Haviland,  they  formed  a circlo  rouul  the 
wounded  man. 

“Dangerously’,  eh,  doctor?”  inquired  the 
captain. 

Mortally,”  whispered  tho  doctor;  “tho 
ball  has  passed  obliquely  downward  an  1 back- 
ward between  tho  second  and  thir  l ribs,  and, 
as  thoro  is  no  wound  of  posterior  exit,  it  is 
probably  lodged  in  the  spine.” 

“Is  it  so?”  said  tho  captain  solemnly, 
taking  oil’  his  hat  ; “ I saw  tho  same  thing  and 
heard  tho  same  story  sixty  years  ago  : the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  him  1 ” 

Tho  doctor  considered.  “ We  muvt  get  the 
patient  to  the  Beetle  if  possible.  Has  any- 
one brandy  ? ” 

“ Y’es,”  said  the  landlord,  “catch  with- 
out my  tools.  I have  a bottle  and  glass.** 

“ Water,  water,”  moaned  the  surf  re r. 

“ It  is  tho  usual  cry  in  such  cruses,”  the 
doctor  observed.  “ Hostler,  run  down  to  the 
mill-stream,  and  till  the  tumbler.”  Tho 
water  was  brought,  and  it  ros  ifed  him. 

Ilaviland  called  the  hostler  to  him.  “Take 
my  place,”  lie  said,  “ for  a few  minutes  ; 
twist  your  hand  in  this  man’s  neokerdiiof  as  I 
hold  it  now,  if  ho  stirs,  twist  it  mure,  do  you 
umler-tand  ? ® 

“ I’ll  keep  a tight  rein  upon  him,  sir,”  ho 
replied,  “and  if  ho  gets  obstropalous,  I'll 
give  him  the  curb,  sharp.” 

“ Be  cautious,  hostler,  do  n it  overdo  ic, 
ho  must  not  die  just  yet,  if  he  moves  tho  least 
I will  beat  your  side.”  Hanl.iud  now  crossed 
to  tho  group,  and  kneeling  by  tho  wounded 
mail,  took  him  silently  by  the  hnu  1. 

1’ho  doctor  spoke  : — 

“ Wo  must  move  the  patient  speedily;  is 
there  not  a board  or  bench  to  be  found  here?" 

“ Force  the  door  of  the  loft  from  the  hinges,” 
said  Ilaviland  rising.  They  lai  1 hold  of  the 
door,  and  with  aa  united  eifort  tore  it  from 
the  fastenings. 

“ Very  good,”  sail  the  doctor,  “just  tho 
thing,  lift  him  upon  it.”  HuviUiIj  folded  up 
hn  coat  for  a support  to  his  head  ; in  this  way 
they  bore  the  wounded  man  to  the  tow  of  tin? 
stairs;  here  they  pin  ed,  t ie  doctor  felt1  the 
pulse,  he  whispered  to  the  ciptiin  : “I  fear  to 
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attempt  more  just  now  : he  will  never  bear 
being  carried  down  these  steep  steps ; give  him 
more  brandy.” 

While  they  were  waiting  Ifaviland  said  : 
“ Now,  hostler,  get  the  prisoner  on  his  legs  ; 
he  must  be  removed  to  a place  of  greater  se- 
curity as  soon  as  may  be.” 

“He  is  sulky,  sir,  and  won’t  stir.” 

“ Up  with  him,”  said  Haviland,  and  they 
raised  Challoner  upright,  preparatory  to  his 
removal.  Haviland  turned  for  a moment  to 


the  stairs.  A loud  cry  from  the  hostler,  and 
the  wretched  prisoner  broke  from  his  captor, 
dashed  across  the  lofr,  darted  through  the 
aperture,  and  with  a fierce  yell  of  rage  and 
agony,  disappeared  in  an  instant.  A heavy 
splash  succeeded  ; the  murderer  sank  into  the 
dark  pool  and  was  gone. 

The  whole  party  were  horror-struck  ; even 
the  dying  Cradock  ceased  liis  moans,  and 
pointed  with  trembling  finger  to  the  place  of 
exit. 
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The  clergyman  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“This  is  the  judgment  of  God,”  he  said 
solemnly;  “surely  the  judgment  of  God. 
A sinner  gone  to  his  last  account,  gone  to  face 
his  victim  iu  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
and  this  poor  dying  creature,”  pointing  to 
Cradock,  ‘ will  shortly  join  him.  Let  us 
pray.”  He  knelt,  and  the  low  voice  of  prayer 
alone  broke  the  silence  of  the  chamber  of 
death  ; the  others,  pale  and  agitated,  their 
hats  in  iheir  hands,  stood  looking  on.  Havi- 


land, thinking  it  possible  that  Challoner  might 
yet  escape  to  the  bank,  rushed  downstairs  ; he 
presently  returned,  and  noiselessly  joined  the 
group. 

“ Drowned  ! ” inquired  the  captain. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “the  strongest  swimmer 
could  have  done  nothing  in  that  eddying  pool 
with  his  hands  tied  ; he  went  through  the  mill, 
aud  is  dead.” 

The  clergyman,  still  kneeling,  addressed 
the  dying  man  in  low  earnest  tones,  as  he  lay 
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Btretched  out,  with  hands  raised  in  supplica- 
tion, Presently  his  lips  moved,  “ I do,  I do 
repent,”  ho  murmured,  id  a faint  voice. 

“ Thanks  bo  to  God,”  said  Mr.  Carlyon, 
“Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  for  his  eyes  luivo  seen  thy  sal  nation, 
and  he  rose  from  his  knees.  Fho  schoolmaster 
look  lia\  Hand  aside. 

“The  poor  fellow  has  made  his  pence  with 
God,  and  it  m ty  be  well,”  ho  whispered*,  “ that 
his  deposition  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible; 
he  Will  never  leave  this  place  alive  ; ho  is  ew- 
dently  dyhfg  ; here  are  witnesses,  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  and  other  persons  present, 
if  this  be  not  done,  unpleasant  things  may 
hereafter  arise.” 

“ Can  the  poor  fellow  bear  it,  think  you?” 
Haviland  replied.  “ PethapsMr.  Carlyon  Will 
u k with  lnm  on  this  point,  subject,  however, 
b the  doctor’s  opiuiou.” 

Mr.  Carlyon  again  took  his  place  by  Cra- 
lock’s  side,  while  tho  doctor,  placing  his  lingers 
>n  tho  pulse,  nodded  to  him  to  proceed. 

“ Cradock,”  said  the  clergyman,  “your  old 
rionil  and  master  is  here.” 

“ \\  hat  ?”  exclaimed  Cradock,  w itli  a ghastly 
tare  : “ what  ? is  ho  come  to  drag  me  along 
i .th  him  ? ” 

I “ D*>  not  be  alarmed,  Cradock,  it  is  Henry 
(avilimd  who  is  here,  your  young  friend 
taviland,”  ho  repeated  in  a louder  voice, 
Master  Harry,  you  know.” 

I “ Where  is  Master  Harry  ? ” said  Cradock. 

“ Here  am  1,”  said  Haviland,  agaiu  taking 
Is  hand. 

I “ I am  glad  you  are  come,  sir,  I havo  been 
lick  a long  time,”  said  the  dying  man.  “ 1 
.lit  to  get  up  and  be  doing,  and  to  go  away 
mg  with  you.” 

“ You  will  soon  go  away,  Cradock,  my 
or  fellow,”  Haviland  replied  seriously,  “but 
1st  1 wish  you  to  toll  Mr.  Carlyon  hero  in  a 
r words  what  you  told  mo  this  morning, 
i )ut  the  mill  and  Chulloner,  do  you  re- 
i mber  ? ” 

Cradock  shuddered  ; tho  name  brought  all 
Ida  to  his  wavering  mind. 

“ Yes,  that  1 will,”  ho  said,  “ it  may  save 
)i  from  tint  devil  Challoner,  then  you  will 
t rich,  and  forgive  poor  Cradock.’ 

It  was  a moving  scene.  The  yellow  light  of 
ty  ilaring  candle  illumined  the  pale  sharp 

I tit  res  of  tho  dying  man,  features  dignified 

II  the  near  approach  of  death,  as  he  lay  sup- 
P ted  in  the  arms  of  the  hostler,  and  sur- 
r.  luleil  by  the  shadowy  group  of  faces,  watch* 
i»  till  he  passed  away.  All  observed  the 
•j pilar  expression  of  his  countenance.  Death 
tv  settling  there. 

‘ it  is  plainly  writteu  on  his  face  m court 


hand,”  remarked  the  doctor,  “ 1 m the  pulse 
still  bald*  out  wonderfully. ” 

In  a faint  and  broken  voice,  intorruptad 
from  time  to  time  by  ditlicnlt  breathing,  Cr.v 
ilock  related  the  ciremTistalicaw  couimctcd  with 
( I recnshield's  death,  which  the  school  master 
took  down  in  pencil  in  his  note  hook. 

Suddenly  the  doctor  undo  a sign. 

BirchhottuiXi  placed  tlm  pencil  in  Cradock's 
hand  for  his  mark.  “ I am  n>>  scholar,’  he 
gasped. 

“ Never  mind,  my  poor  fellow,  make  your 
mark  anywhere  ; that  is  it,  that  will  do.” 

“ .Master  Harry,  have  you  left  me  ? 1 can’t 
see  you.  Vi  ill  you  let  me  have  hold  of  yrm  ?” 

Haviland  gave  him  his  hand  again.  A si- 
lence ensued. 

“What  is  that?”  said  the  schoolmaster, 
hastily  pointing  at  Cradock’s  face.  “ What  a 
change  ! Hush,  he  speaks.” 

“ Forgiven,  forgiven.” 

The  unsettled  expression  grew  settled, — -!:o 
was  dead. 

“ Nothing  liko  it  since  Lord  Nelson  died,” 
s;dd  the  captain,  wiping  his  eyes. 

Tltg  CURTAIN'  F A 1, 1,8.  T.  l’lTlt  AT.  VMIl’M. 

Octoi’.kr, — April,  six  short  months  have 
passed.  Once  more  the  actors  appear  upon 
the  stage,  and  we  must  yet  raise  the  curtain  a 
little  that  you  may  peep  behind  it.  Pray, 
fair  readers,  throw  one — only  one — bouquet, 
in  approval  of  the  performers  ami  the  drama 

Spring’s  first  sunshine  in  the  air,  the  clouds 
and  storms  of  winter  may  well  be  forgotten  on 
such  a day  as  this. 

The  church  stands  proudly  in  her  new  attire, 
not  that  she  looks  a whit  the  less  venerable,  but 
tho  vigour  of  old  age  is  renewed.  Tho  green 
daisy-pied  churchy  aril  bears  no  traces  of  its 
recent  desecration. 

One  grave  is  specially  decked  with  all  spring 
llowors.  A crowd  of  village  children,  princi- 
pally Pirohbottom's  scholars  (a  whole  Holiday 
having  been  vouchsafed  to  them  by  that  po- 
tentate), lines  each  side  of  the  church-path. 

Hush,  they  are  coining.  1 can  see  through 
tho  porch  that  the  white  and  coloured  throng 
around  the  altar  in  the  distance  is  in  motion. 

It  is  done.  Tlmv  are  married.  Clap  your 
hands,  little  children;  ring  out,  bells;  here 
thef  come. 

First  in  place,  tho  representative  of  majesty 
ami  power,  marches  tint  veteran  warrior,  t ie 
captiiu,  medal  on  his  breast,  gold-headed 
cane  in  his  hand,  in  the  triangular  cocked  hat, 
anil  breeches  to  the  knee, — the  uniform  of 
the  old  navy. 

Ah  ! the  captain  is  getting  ol  ler,  he  docs 
, not  tread  as  firmly,  or  w ilk  as  uprightly  as 
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he  did  ; "will  he  again  preside  at  the  memo- 
rial mess,  October  twenty-one,  think  you  ? 
See,  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Dear  Blanche, 
her  large  eyes  are  bent  upon  the  ground,  she 
looks  paler  than  her  wont,  but  how  sweet,  how 
good,  how  lovely  ; and  he  too,  that  has  just 
taken  her  for  better  for  worse,  is  ho  not  a 
man  ? 

“J  call  him  one,  and  no  mistake,”  responds 
Mrs.  Stockfish  from  the  centre  of  the  proces- 
sion, “ a man  a woman  likes  to  look  upon, 
and  no  harm  neither,  the  true,  the  strong,  the 
brave  ; uncommon  handsome,  upon  my  word, 
and  the  lord  of  the  manor  beside.” 

Mr.  Carlyon  delays  a moment,  to  tell  the 
children  to  be  sure  to  come  up  to  the  parsonage, 
as  he  has  something  for  them.  Huzza,  huzza, 
from  little  voices  as  he  falls  into  the  ranks  with 
Birchbottom  and  the  doctor. 

A miscellaneous  crowd  follows,  marshalled 
by  the  landlord  ; among  those  we  recognise 
Stokes  and  his  son,  and  lastly  the  hostler, 
who,  performing  a wedding  march  upon  the 
accordion,  closes  the  procession,  which  winds 
its  way  between  the  gray  old  gravestones, 
passes  out  through  the  wicket  gate,  and  is  gone. 
So  God  bless  them,  we  shall  never  behold 
them  more. 

“Amen,”  said  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Stitchbone, 
who,  with  jealous  eyes,  and  vinegar  aspect, 
contemplated  the  scene  from  a casement  of 
ihe  slated  house. 

“ Every  dog  has  his  day,”  said  she  bitterly, 
“And  I suppose  I have  had  mine;  I shall 
never  see  these  people  any  more  ; though  who 
is  to  take  my  office  when  I am  wanted  by-and- 
by  I should  like  much  to  know.  However, 
turn  out  I must,  and  the  brute  Stokes  turn 
in,  and  all  owing  to  that  fool  Challoner, — and 
to  think  that  I never  even  laid  him  out.” 

With  this  remark  of  Mrs.  Stitchbone’s  the 
curtain  finally  falls.  J.  H. 

I (Concluded.) 


ANA. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Poor  Rela- 
tions.— Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall  relates  in  his  “Pos- 
thumous Memoirs,”  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  declared  publicly  at 
supper  at  the  Cocoa-Tree  Coffee-house  in  1781, 
that  he  proposed  in  the  next  year  but  one, 
1783,  to  give  a great  entertainment,  in  order 
to  commemorate  the  tercentenary  of  the  ducal 
1 1 title,  it  having  been  created  by  Richard  III. 
in  1483.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  invited 
to  the  festival  all  the  individuals  of  both  sexes 
of  whom  he  eould  ascertain  that  they  were 
descended  from  the  body  of  “ Jockey  of  Nor- 
folk,” the  first  duke  of  the  Howard  name, 
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who  fell  at  Bosworth  Field.  A few  months 
afterwards  he  told  Sir  Nathaniel  that,  having 
made  inquiries  far  and  wide,  he  had  disco- 
vered nearly  six  thousand  persons  sprung  from 
his  loins,  and  that  a great  number  of  them 
were  in  very  obscure  and  indifferent  circum- 
stances ; and  that,  therefore,  as  he  could  not 
he  sure  that  six  thousand  other  poor  relations 
might  not  turn  up,  he  had  beeu  obliged  to 
abandon  the  idea. 

The  Ancient  Earldom  of  Chester. — This 
earldom,  which  is  now  merged  in  the  superior 
titles  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  the  honours  which  belong  to 
our  Royal  Family.  Chester  was  the  capital 
of  Mercia  under  the  Heptarchy,  and  even 
then  the  great  Roman  “ Castrum  ” had  its 
Saxon  “Eorls.’’  A new  dynasty  eame  in  at 
the  Conquest,  when  the  earldom  of  Chester  wa3 
resumed  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  re- 
granted by  him  to  Hugh  Lupus,  one  of  his 
Norman  followers,  into  whose  hands  he  gave 
the  whole  county  of  Chester,  to  be  bold  by 
him  as  freely  by  the  sword  as  he  himself  held 
the  crown.  Hugh  died  in  1103,  and  his  son 
and  successor  was  drowned  on  returning  from 
Normandy  in  1120,  when  the  title  devolved 
upon  a cousin,  Randolph  de  Meschines,  whose 
successor,  also  a Randolph,  took  part  with  the 
Empress  Maud  and  her  son  Henry,  and  took 
King  Stephen  prisoner  at  Lincoln  in  1141. 

Of  the  next  earl,  Hugh,  we  hear  but  little ; 
but  Randolph,  the  sixth  earl,  was  a brave  and 
a learned  man  also,  and  he  distinguished  him-  I 
self  by  compiling  a treatise  on  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  He  enjoyed  high  honour  and  esteem 
under  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John,  and  Her.ry 
III.  He  also  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  under 
the  bauners  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Delacroix  in  Stafford- 
shire and  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Coventry- 
Dying  in  1233,  at  a good  old  age,  and  having 
been  three  times  married,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  John,  who,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  was  named  Le  Scot.  On  this  earl’s 
death  in  1238,  King  Henry  III.  “thought 
it  not  good  to  make  a division  of  the  Earl- 
dom of  Chester,  as  it  enjoyed  such  royal  pre- 
rogative.” Accordingly  he  took  the  earldom 
into  his  own  hands,  and  bestowed  on  the 
sisters  of  John  Scot,  the  last  earl,  other  broad 
acres,  giving  the  county  palatine  of  Chester  as  a 
fief  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son.  John 
Le  Scot,  therefore,  was  the  last  cf  the  line 
the  old  and  independent  Earls  of  Chester  ; and 
from  that  time  the  eldest  sons  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England  have  been  not  only  Dubes  of  Corn- 
wall, but  also  Earls  of  Chester,  from  the  very 
day  of  their  birth,  without  any  patent  or  *■ 
formal  creation. 
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Vinckxt  Fi.kmam  was  strikingly  like  his 
mother:  in  his  face  all  the  best  points  of  her's 
were  roproj need — great  delicacy  and  regul  i 
lity  of  outline  ; dark  expressive  eyes  ; and  a 
complexion  very  clear,  though  pale.  It  would 
have  been  nearly  a perfect  face,  had  it  not 
been  spoiled  by  an  evident  inlirmity  of  pur- 
poso  about  the  mouth,  and  a disagreeable 
expression  alternately  peevish  and  Supercilious. 
It  was  momently  the  face  of  a spoiled  child  : 
considering  the  circumstances,  this  was  no 
wonder. 

The  family-worship  of  which  Vincent  Flom- 
yng  .vas  the  object,  was  centred  on  him  at 
a very  early  age.  Before  ho  was  eight  years 
old,  his  mother  and  siateer  used  to  quote  his 
witticisms  to  their  familiars,  as  if  tho  mantle 
of  Sehvyn  or  Joky  11  already  rested  on  his 
shoulders  ; albeit  ho  had  never  uttered  any- 
thing above  tho  commonest  level  of  boyish 
banter  ; which,  as  is  well  known,  depends  en- 
tirely' on  the  retort — inure  or  less  uncourteons. 
Vincent  lost  his  father  very  early  : whatever 
other  sins  of  omission  that  ea  y -going  divine 
may  have  had  on  his  conscience,  it  wq.ii hi  not 
be  fair  to  hold  him  in  anywise  responsible  for 
tho  faulty  education  of  the  soil.  It  may’  be 
supposed,  that  Mrs.  Flemyng  would  be  ex 
tremely  loth  to  send  her  darling  adrift  on 
tho  troubled  waters  of  public-school  life  : but 
she  was  peculiarly  unlucky,  as  it  turned  out, 
in  her  choice  of  a tutor.  An  honest,  plain- 
spoken  man,  with  some  strength  of  will  and 
prmciplo  might  have  done  wonders  for  tho 
boy;  who  was  anything  blit  bad-hearted  mi 
fond. 

But  the  Reverend  James  Red  land  was 
simply  a selfish  Epicurean  ; with  just  enough 
of  worldly  wisdom,  to  be  tenacious  of  a com- 
fortable berth,  when  once  faiily  established 
therein.  lie  was  indolent,  too,  to  a miracle  : 
you  might  see  him,  often,  basking,  in  the  sun 
in  summer,  or  before  a fierce  fire  in  the  winter, 
with  an  empty  pipe  between  his  lips  ; became 
he  was  too  idle  to  tise  and  fill  it.  It  was  tier 
less  trouble  to  tloat  upon  the  title  of  feminine 
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enthusiasm,  than  to  try  to  stem  or  turn  it 
into  a juster  channel  : not  actually  prompting 
the  rli  ipsodie.s  of  tlm  devotees- — he  sealed 
them  with  a mute  consent,  ami  a smile,  that 
w as  always  ready,  if  sometimes  cynical.  Yet, 
with  all  his  faults,  Mr.  Rod  Inn  l Wat  a brilliant 
scholar  : he  had  taken  high  honours  at  the 
University  in  spite  of  that  incorrigible  indo- 
lence engrained  into  his  nature  ; and  still  kept 
up  his  reading  in  a desultory  amateur  sort  of 
way  ; finding  familiar  classical  ground  much 
easier  travelling,  than  any  of  thoso  modern 
works  of  fiction  that  involve  a mental  grapple 
with  their  plot. 

So  it  befel  that,  when  Vincent  Fh-myng, 
at  the  mature  ago  of  tlm  teen,  went  up  for  Ins 
preliminary  examination  at  the  great  public- 

school  of  , 1m  was  found  so  very  much 

forwarder  than  the  average  of  his  commies, 
and  was  highly’  placed  accordingly  ; so  highly, 
indeed,  that  he  sat.  dow  n at  once  ‘ above  the 
salt,’  as  far  as  fagging  was  concerned. 

Strange  to  fay — own  in  that  new  phase  of 
life,  the  spoiling  process  went  on,  steadily. 

Jack  (Iratrex,  undisputed  Cock  of  tho  school 
(and — -if  his  admirers  were  to  he  believed— 
of  half  the  country  beside),  w is  in  tho  same 
house,  and  at  once  spread  over  Vincent  tho 
shidow  of  his  seven-fold  shield.  J ick  said — 
“ he  knew  tho  Flemyngs  at  home  ; ” which 
was  true  : it  was  also  true  that,  at  tho  bottom 
of  his  big  boyish  heart,  he  nourished  a hope- 
less Cymoniac.al  passion  for  the  pretty  Kate. 
Anyone  seriously  molesting  her  brother,  would 
have  fared,  under  those  brawny  hands,  not 
much  better  than  di  1 the  groom,  who  smote 
I.ufra,  the  gaze-hound  of  tho  Douglas.  It  w as 
rather  hard  on  .lack,  that  his  simple  chivalry’ 
was  never  called  into  play  ; for  his  protege* 
soon  began  to  win  an  independent  popular. ty. 

Even  it  that  time was  a very  fatuous 

school  : the  personal  influence  and  ch  irae- 
terUtics  of  the  wise  strong- willed  man,  Who 
was  then  the  fountain-head  of  authority 
seemed  to  filtrate  through  tho  whole  system, 
with  the  happiest  results  : in  those  days,  there 
came  forth  from  the  gates  under  the  square 
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grey  towers,  many  brilliant  scholars  ; but  more 
sound  Christians,  and  right-minded  gentlemen. 
But  the  purely  aristocratic  element  was  very 
scantily  represented  there  ; and — as  it  is  inva- 
riably the  case  in  communities  so  constituted 
— -stood  at  a proportionate  social  premium. 

I cannot  see  that  ‘ flunkeyism  ’ is  necessarily 
involved  in  such  a state  of  things  ; though 
this  apparent  contradiction  has  been  a stock- 
joke  against  all  democracies,  since  the  world 
was  youug.  If  our  American  cousins  are  apt 
to  be  extravagant  in  their  lionization  of  a lord, 
it  might  be  remembered  that  such  an  appari- 
tion, in  flesh  and  blood,  has,  till  lately,  been 
scarcely  more  common,  out  there,  than  that  of 
a Choctaw  chief  or  Nepaulese  amba-sador 
within  the  Four  Seas  : it  strikes  me,  we  have 
bowed  down,  in  our  time,  before  a Bahadoor 
or  so,  whose  moral  characters  would  bear  no 
close  inspection.  Advantage  of  birth  is  like  any 
other  rarity,  after  all  : it  may  well  have  an 
attraction  in  divers  places,  wholly  independent 
of  any  intrinsic  excellence  in  the  possessor. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
* blue  blood,’  faintly  leavening  the  honest  lump 
of  the  Third  Estate  was  highly — if  uncon- 
sciously— valued  at : neither  was  title, 

or  an  honourable  prefix,  indispensable. 

When  the  merits  of  different  public-schools 
were  first  discussed,  Mrs.  Flemyng  was  strongly 
for  Eton  ; and  the  scale  was  only  turned  in 
favour  of by  the  advantage  of  compa- 

ratively near  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  fact  of  a 
near  kinsman  being  an  influential  Governor  of 
the  Foundation.  Her  son  had  reason,  in  some 
respects,  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  choice. 
The  Flemyngs  came  of  a good  old  stock; 
though  the  family  had  never,  at  any  epoch, 
been  very  wealthy  or  powerful.  Vincent’s 
appearance — at  least,  at  this  time  of  his  life — 
was  much  in  his  favour  : he  was  not  only  a 
handsome  specimen  of  the  ‘pretty  page’  class  ; 
but  showed  blood  in  all  his  points,  from  head 
to  heel.  The  future  cottonocrats  and  coal- 
owners  began,  almost  at  once,  to  cherish — if 
not  to  court — a creature  evidently  cast  in 
a more  delicate  mould  than  their  own.  Before 
the  first  quarter  was  over,  Vincent  Flemyng 
could  count  a score  or  so  of  adherent^,  all  older 
and  stronger  than  himself  ; only  too  ready  to 
fetch  and  carry  for  him  (morally  speaking) ; and 
to  humour,  to  the  uttermost,  his  boyish  petu- 
lance and  caprice.  Just  so,  in  the  early 
decadence  of  French  monarchy,  one  might 
have  seen  the  hobereaux  of  his  native  province, 
ministering  to  the  insolence  of  some  beardless 
court- minion — exiled,  for  awhile,  from  the 
royal  Paradise  of  Sin. 

So  things  went  on,  till  in  the  last  year  of 
his  scliool-lifo  Vincent  Flemyng  did  really 


register  a substantial  triumph,  by  winning  the 
English  Verse  prize.  If  there  was  acclama- 
tion among  his  partisans  at , judge  how 

it  fared  with  the  woman-kind  at  home ! They 
could  scarcely  have  made  more  rejoicing,  if 
their  boy  had  carried  off  the  Golden  Violet, 
from  a congress  of  all  the  poets  of  the  age. 
Kate  read  out  the  poem,  over  and  agaiu,  to 
her  insatiable  mother  ; and  they  both  agreed, 
that  they  had  never  heard  anything  so  musi- 
cally sonorous  as  those  turgid  decasyllabics  ; 
though,  even  an  article  in  tho  Weekly  Growler, 
would  have  sounded  rhythmically  harmonious, 
— declaimed  in  those  fresh,  round,  youthful 
tones. 

One  way  or  another,  Vincent  Flemyng  went 
up  to  Oxford,  with  more  than  ordinary  prestige  ; 
and,  there  too,  the  chances  of  time  and  season 
helped  to  make  the  way  comparatively  smooth 
before  him. 

There  are,  of  course,  cycles  and  reactions  in 
University  life,  no  less  than  in  the  big  work- 
day world  ; if  they  recur  more  rapidly,  in  the 
former  case,  this  only  seems  natural — com- 
paring the  span  of  academic  existence  with 
that  of  man’s  generations.  For  three  years 
immediately  preceding  Flemyng’s  matricula- 
tion there  had  prevailed  at  Ch.  Ch.  a hard- 
riding,  hard-drinking  set  ; much  given  to 
athletics  of  all  sorts,  and  not  a little  to  rough 
practical  joking.  These  men  carried  their  faults 
and  failings,  openly,  at  least  ; and,  though  they 
vexed  the  soul  of  the  Dons  with  many  mis- 
deeds, perhaps,  even  to  the  worst  of  the  lot, 
the  formula  of  a famous  horse-dealer  might 
have  been  applied — “ Light-hearted  beggars  ; 
without  an  ounce  of  vice  about  them.”  This 
set  had  gradually  died  out ; a few  of  its  mem- 
bers having  finished  their  appointed  course ; 
more — having  come  to  violent  academical  ends. 
The  Tufts  and  Velvet-caps,  who  fell  naturally 
into  the  vacant  high-places,  formed,  in  every 
respect,  the  strongest  contrast  to  their  pre- 
decessors. 

Muscularity — Christian  or  otherwise — went 
utterly  out  of  fashion  ; Della  Cruscau  indo- 
lence, and  elegant  cynicism,  were  affected  rather 
by  these  beardless  Coldstreams  ; who,  before 
they  had  well  glanced  into  the  world’s  crater, 
were  ready  to  aver  that  “ There  was  nothing  in 
it.”  If  in  any  wise  they  departed  from  their 
rule  of  Quietism,  it  was  only  in  the  elaborate 
ornamentation  of  their  rooms  ; and,  even  here, 
show  was  made  quite  subordinate  to  costli- 
ness : the  time-honoured  hunting-scenes,  and 
‘Pets’  of  all  sorts,  were  a perfect  drug  in 
the  market  ; but  the  demand  for  (so-called) 
rare  and  curious  engravings  was  sufficient  to 
start  a new  and  enterprising  print-seller.  On 
the  morning  of  a very  special  fixture  of  the 
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Ifeytlirop  or  OKI  Berkshire,  you  mi^Sl  per- 
ch iiico  set)  three  or  four  ‘ fftuks’  lounging 
slowly  forth,  i ast  the  srandiili/.ed  porter  ; evi- 
dently careless  as  to  the  chances  of  fifing  lute 
for  the  meet  ; but,  usually,  ;i  dilatory  constitu- 
tional, Into  in  the  afternoon,  was  about  the 
luu dost  work  of  the  clever  hacks  that  most  of 
these  men  owned.  The  Drag  and  The  Bulling! 
don  both  languished  in  their  respective  sea- 
sons ; and  were  scarcely,  by  force  of  tradition, 
kept  front  utter  extinguishment.  No  rattling 
choruses,  or  discordant  horns,  or  salvos  of 
pyrotechnic  aiullery,  disturbed  tlio  midnight 
propriety'  of  the  inner  quadrangle  ; if  lights 
burned  later  than  over  m those  silent  rooms, 
where  ‘oak’  was  ‘spoited’  so  early,  that  was, 
surely,  only  the  affair  of  their  tenants. 

Indeed — though  it  was  part  of  their  creed  to 
ignore  politely  all  laws,  human  or  divine — it 
was  rare,  that  any  one  of  the  set  contravened 
openly  tho  college  regulations.  .Nevertheless, 
as  time  went  on,  evil  whispers  got  abroad. 
It  was  noticed  that  thu  old  set,  after  their 
noisiest  orgies,  never  wore  such  haggard  morn- 
ing-faces as  certain  of  tho  Qnietists,  after  tho 
decorous  revels,  wherein  nothing  stronger  than 
iced  sherbet,  or  the  mil  lest  Badminton,  was 
consumed  : also,  there  veto  rumours — still 
more  vague — of  an  intrigue  or  two  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  tho  city,  much  blacker  than 
the  average  of  academic  profligacies.  It  was 
long  before  such  reports  reached  tho  ears 
of  tho  authorities,  in  any'  tangible  shape  ; but 
some  of  the  more  clear-sighted  tutors — wise 
and  moderate  men,  yet  carrying  their  ideas 
of  duty  boyoud  the  doors  of  a lecture-room — 
felt  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  an  unhealthy 
state  of  things,  and  were  mclined  to  wish  tho 
Roystercrs  back  again,  in  the  room  of  the 
.Deadly  Smooths. 

Vet — whatever  the  leaders  might  have  been 
— it  would  have  been  unfair  to  impute  to  tho 
generality  of  the  set  a deliberate  vice,  or  in- 
deed anything  worse  than  boyish  affectation. 
In  truth-— as  is  tho  wont  with  budding  philo- 
sophers of  any  school — they  took  a one-sided 
view  of  their  favourite  models.  They  forgot 
the  strong  daring  manhood,  which  has  tain  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  fantastic  follies  of  hero- 
coxcombs  in  every  age.  Taking,  for  mst  nice, 
the  prototype  of  all  the  class  ; they  thought,  of 
Aloibiades — curled,  odorous,  and  purple-ela  l 
— walking  daintily  through  the  Agora,  or 
leaning  on  Timandra’s  breast  ; never  remem- 
bering, how  often  lie  had  home  tho  brunt  of 
battle,  from  the  day’  when  Socrates  bore  him 
out  of  the  rout,  to  that  winter’s  night,  whuu 
he  leapt  out  to  meet  his  murderers,  his  long 
hair  all  a- flame  ; When  they — being  two  hun- 
dred to  one — dared  not  wait  tho  ottaet,  but, 
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standing  afar  otf,  wrought  thu  bidding  of 
l'iiain  ili.czus  with  Bactrisn  bows. 

Into  ibis  set — partly  from  bent  of  char, act.  r, 
partly  limn  family  connections — \ incent 
Memyng  fell  quite  easily  and  naturally  wry 
soon,  indeed,  he  began  to  be  reckoned  aimm  Mt 
its  chiefs  ; though  — comparing  his  rc.-nuro  i 
and  expectations  with  those  of  mo-t  of  lus 
familiars — it  was  tho  old  story  repeated,  of 
eai  then  ware  floating  alongside  of  iron.  There 
was  a pleasant  fiction  current  among  tho 
Quietists,  to  the  etleef,  that  each  and  every 
one  of  their  number  was  capable  of  almost 
anything,  if  he  only  chose  to  try.  Ere 
long,  it  began  to  bo  whispered  abroad  that 
Kleinyiig  did  choose  ; an  1 that  ho  meant  going 
in  seriously  for  honours.  In  those  days, 
Moderations  wore  unknow  n ; Smalls — the  only' 
trial  stakes  before  tho  great  race  for  three- 
year  olds — told  no  tales.  Thus,  so  many 
horses  started  dark,  that  it  was  no  wonder, 
if  some  rank  imposters  were  made  hot  favou- 
rites, and  enjoyed  a vast  amount  of  prospec- 
tive fame,  up  to  rile  very  hour  when  they  were 
proved  worthless. 

It  is  \ery  difficult  to  choke  off  university 
partisanship  ; and,  nowhere  else,  urn  so  much 
credit  be  established  on  hearsay.  When 
\ incent  I'd e my n g went  in  for  the  Newdegat'g 
and  failed,  his  backers  wero  disgusted,  blit  not 
discouraged  ; they  laid  the  fault,  anywhero 
but  at  the  right  door  ; and  the  unconscious 
examiners  were  accused  of  every'  species  of 
judicial  delinquency,  from  bad  taste,  down  to 
prejudice  and  supineness. 

Nevertheless,  in  any’  assemblage  of  true 
believers  there  will  be  found  a sprinkling  of 
covert  or  avowed  heretics.  If  Fleuiyng’s  own 
tutor  was  beguiled  into  over-confidence,  by 
the  showy  scholarship  and  imperturbable  self- 
reliance  of  his  pupil,  others  wero  more  scep- 
tical. 

The  Earl  of  Tantulon  was  at  the  same  col- 
lege ; training  coolly  and  sedulously’  for  the 
political  career,  in  which  he  has  long  ago  won 
great  fame  ; he  was  too  cold  and  proud — and, 
pci  Imps,  too  busy — to  identify  himself  w ith 
any  especial  set  ; but  lie  saw  a good  deal  < f 
Vincent  Flemyng,  anil  heard  more.  When- 
ever the  litter’s  name  was  mention'll  ad n»i  - 
ingly,  the  E til's  lino  eyebrows  would  arch 
them. -elves  ; and  his  thin  upper-lip  would  curl 
slightly  ; incredulity,  could  not  be  more 
politely,  or  more  decidedly  implied,  as  many 
a b.iilled  diplomatist  has  since  had  occasion  to 
acknowledge. 

Taking  almost  tho  other  extremity  of  the 
social  scale  ; there  was  Jock  1 Jazeldcan,- — son 
of  a Cumbrian  sheep-f.rmer,  with  the  spirit,  of 
Porson,  in  the  earca-e  of  Kmmont  illie — 
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who  read  and  rowed,  and  drank  (by  fits  and 
starts)  harder  than  any  man  of  his  year  : he 
would  pitch  Aristotle  into  a corner,  and  put 
on  the  gloves  for  ten  minutes,  whenever  he 
could  find  a customer  ; and  return,  to  floor 
the  Stagyrite,  with  equal  science  and  satis- 
faction. The  big  Borderer  could  in  nowise 
abide  the  Quietists  ; and  utteily  declined  to 
believe  in  their  champion  : it  was  hardly  safe 
to  sound  his  praises  in  that  savage  presence. 
Jock  would  begin  to  glower  ; and  shake  his 
shaggy  black  head  like  a bull  preparing  to 
charge  ; and  growl  out,  in  his  roughest  burr  : — 
“ lie  be  d — d.  Saft,  arl  through  ! ” or  words 
equally  rude  and  disparaging. 

Now  both  these  men  had  some  right  to 
speak  ; for  both  took  the  highest  classical 
honours,  the  year  before  Flemyug  went  in. 
The  peer’s  was  a good,  steady,  laborious  First ; 
Hazeldean’s — one  of  the  most  brilliant  on 
record.  His  viva-voce  translation  of  certain 
tough  bits  in  Aristophanes  is  still  talked  of  in 
the  Schools  ; he  had  mastered  the  passages  so 
completely  that  he  was  able  actually  to  ap- 
preciate their  humour  ; and,  when  the  laughing 
examiner  put  him  on,  repeatedly,  it  wra3  as 
much  to  gratify  Jock,  as  the  Dons  who 
crowded  the  gallery. 

Well — it  was  all  over  now  : no  room  left 
for  hopes,  or  fears,  or  prophecies,  or  for 
excuses  : truth  to  speak,  the  backers  of  the 
favourite  had  not  even  the  old  poor  consola- 
tion— “he  was  beaten,  not  disgraced;”  for 
they  had  not  even  a fair  run  for  their 
money. 

Some  men,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  have  brazened  out  their  discomfiture  ; 
others — more  rare  stoics,  these — would  have 
accepted  it  with  utter  outward  indifference. 
But  Vincent  Flemyug  was  not  audacious,  nor 
— in  spite  of  natural  and  assumed  poco-curan- 
reism — cool  enough,  to  take  either  of  these 
courses.  He  left  Oxford  by  an  early  train  on 
the  morning  after  the  Class-list  was  published, 
and  all  the  previous  evening  had  secluded  him- 
self in  his  own  rooms  ; declining  to  see  the 
face  of  either  friend  or  foe.  He  had  had  time 
enough  though,  to  learn — or  re  learn — his  les- 
son, during  his  journey  into  Marlshire. 

So,  when  Seyton  first  saw  his  face,  the  old 
languid  superciliousness  was  there  ; though  it 
might  be  a shade  paler  than  usual. 

“ How  are  yon,  Vincent  1 I’m  glad  you’ve 
come  straight  here  ; though  I’m  right  sorry 
for  the  cause.  Perhaps  you  don’t  care  to  talk 
about  it,  just  now  ?” 

Tom  spoke  cheerily  and  heartily,  as  was  his 
wont ; yet,  somehow,  as  the  two  shook  hands, 
even  a stranger  might  have  guessed  there  was 
little  cordiality  between  them. 


“ Thanks,”  Vincent  answered.  “ You’re 
always  very  kind.  But  there’s  little  enough 
to  tell  ; and  that  little  I was  trying  to  explain 
to  my  mother.  I was  very  unlucky  in  my 
papers.  ” 

“So  Kate  said  ; but  she  didn’t  seem  quito 
to  know  how  that  came  about.” 

The  other  man’s  face  lowered  and  darkened  : 
he  did  not  fancy  being  cross-questioned,  even 
when  it  was  easier  to  answer  than  now.” 

“ It’s  simple  enough,”  he  said,  after  a 
second’s  hesitation.  “The  examiner,  who  set 
the  logic  and  science  papers,  is  at  daggers- 
drawn  with  my  tutor  : they’re  always  quarrel- 
ling : he  took  good  care  to  puzzle  Leighton’s 
pupils.” 

“ And  were  all  his  pupils  equally  un- 
lucky ? ” 

Seyton  could  not  for  his  life  refrain  from 
that  awkward  liome-question  ; but  he  was 
sorry  he  had  spoken,  before  the  words  wero 
w'oll  uttered  ; fur  he  saw  that  the  maternal 
martyr  was  already  calling  Heaven  to  witness 
against  his  unsympathetic  hardness  of  heart. 
Indeed,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that 
good  dame — though  she  loved  him  as  her  own 
child — had  a way  of  looking  at  Tom,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  her  many  trials. 

Vincent  Flemyng  had  a certain ' facility  of 
excuse  and  evasion ; but  the  gentle  instincts 
that  were  born  with  him  were  strong  and 
vivid  still  : he  had  never  in  his  life  told  a 
direct  lie.  So  he  answered,  now',  straight- 
forwardly enough  ; though  the  slow,  sullen 
syllables  came,  one  by  one,  through  his  set 
teeth, 

‘ £ Leighton  had  one  First,  and  three 
Seconds.  ” 

Then  came  rather  an  embarrassing  pause, 
during  which  Mrs.  Fiemyng’s  hand  stole  into 
her  sou’s,  and  drew  him  gently  down  to  his 
old  place  by  her  side  ; while  Tom  felt  more 
guilty  than  ever. 

“Some  horses  can  win  under  any  weight,” 
ho  muttered  at  last,  half  apologetically. 
“ Well,  I dare  say  there  is  a good  deal  of  luck 
in  these  things.  I didn’t  mean  to  worry  you, 
Vincent ; but  I’ll  leave  you  to  the  Madre  again 
now.  I’ve  several  things  to  do  before  dinner, 
and  the  dressing-bell  will  ring  in  ten  minutes. 
They’ll  make  you  comfortable,  of  course,  in 
your  old  room.” 

So  Seyton  took  himself  off  to  his  own  don, 
with  the  pleasant  conviction  of  having  utterly 
mismanaged  the  first  interview. 

“ I muffed  the  whole  thing,  Kate  he  said. 
The  kind  little  woman  forbore  to  ask  him 
another  question. 

Dinner  went  off  much  better  than  could  be 
expected  ; but  the  ladies  had  scarcely  left 
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the  room,  when  th.it  unlucky  Tom — whoso 
evil  star  was  ominously  Jiigli  that  evening — 
contrived  to  bring  on  a fresh  hnlmujlln. 

“ What  are  your  plans,  Vincent  / ’’lie asked, 
innocently  ; wishing  to  give  the  conversation  a 
turn,  quite  away  from  the  recent  troubles. 

“ I Hhall  go  to  Koine  almost  immediately,’* 
was  the  answer;  “and  stay  there  some  months, 
at  least.  I’ve  been  thinking — yes;  before  this 
week— of  taking  ip  painting  as  a profession. 
It  would  suit  mo  as  well  or  better  than  any 
other,  1 dare  say.” 

The  vague  recklessness  of  the  reply — to 
say  nothing  of  a subtle  contemptuousness  of 
tone — grated  unpleasantly  on  Seytou’s  oar. 
Besides  this,  lie  was  not  free  from  certain  old- 
fashioned  prejudices.  Admiring  both  art  and 
literature  in  his  simple  way,  ho  could  not  di- 
vest himsolf  of  the  idea,  that  the  professors  of 
either  must  be  more  or  less  afhliated  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Bohemia.  IIo  drew  his  lips 
together  ; evidently  suppressing  with  difficulty 
tho  long  low  whistle  that  always,  with  him, 
betokened  vexation  and  surprise. 

“ You  know  your  ow  n mind  best,  of  course,” 
he  said,  after  a pause,  “ ami  your  chances  of 
success,  too  ; but  surely  it's  a pity  you  didn't 
think  of  all  this  two  or  three  years  sooner.  It 
might  have  saved  much  time,  and — money. 
Look  here,  Vincent  ; I haveu’t  said  a word  to 
the  Ma  Ire  (though  perhaps  it’s  more  her  affair 
than  rniue),  nor  to  Kate  either  ; but  Deacon 
told  me,  when  I saw  him  in  town,  that  you 
had  been  selling  out  heavily  within  the  last 
six  months.  lie  didn’t  say  how  much,  and  I 
didn’t  ask  him  ; but  it  was  enough  to  make 
him  look  very  grave.  I do  hope,  it  was  to 
settle  aU  the  Oxford  ticks.  I.  know  they  mount 
up,  like  tho  very  devil,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  ; ami,  no  doubt,  it's  wisest  to  clear  overy- 
, thing  off  at  a sweep.” 

\ lucent  Flemyng  felt  very  angry — too  angry 
jo  preserve  his  hibitual  supercilious  san<j-f roid 
— too  angry  to  avail  himself  of  the  avenue  of 
: ’scape,  left  in  liis  brother  in-law’s  last  words. 
As  he  spoke,  ho  crushed  a walnut  to  slavers  in 
he  crackers,  with  a vicious  emphasis  that 
;ould  not  be  mistaken. 

’ “ Deacon’s  an  old  fool,  and  an  old  woman 

s nto  the  bargain  ; or  ho  wouldn’t  talk  of  his 
liont’s  affairs  to  people  whom  they  can’t  in 
ho  least  concern.  1 shall  get  some  one  else 
i ? o manage  my  business  in  future.  I don’t 
hoose  to  be  questioned  on  matters,  for  which 
am  accountable  to  no  one  alive.  It  will  be 
uno  enough  to  trouble  my  mother,  when  L 
it  sk  her  for  money.” 

Tom  Soy  to  n ha  1 an  invariably  good  temper. 
k • lie  was  also  specially  indulgent  to  the  irrita- 
4 J ous  of  sorrow  or  adversity  ; and  had  the 


highunt  idea  of  courtesy  at  Ins  own  table  ; but 
— with  all  this  given  m — it  was  hardly  safe  to 
abuse  an  absent  friend  in  his  presence. 

“ You’re  not  yourself  just  now,”  he  said, 
sternly.  “ Yet  that’s  no  excuse  for  words  like 
those.  Deacon  m an  old  man — old  enough  to 
have  know  n your  father  and  mine,  and  to  have 
been  trusted  implicitly  by  both.  But  there’s 
not  an  honester  heart,  nor  a clearer  head, 
within  a mile  round  Lincoln’s  Inn.  I don't 
think  tho  threat  of  withdrawing  your  business 
would  frighten  him.  Hft’ll  throw  it  up  of  his 
own  accord,  if  you  give  him  much  more  of  such 
work  to  do.  Perhaps  he  is  rather  behind  tho 
world  though  ; for  it  never  struck  him,  when 
talking  to  your  sinter’s  husband,  that  ho  was 
talking  to  an  outside  stranger.” 

Tom  chocked  himself  here,  with  a valiant 
effort  (for  ho  was  in  a very  unusual  heat  of 
temper) ; and  went  on  in  a much  milder  tone. 

“ Well — don’t  lot  us  quanel,  Vincent.  If 
it’s  only  for  the  women’s  sake,  we’re  bound 
to  keep  tho  peace.  Of  course  you’re  out  of 
leading-strings  long  ago.  I only  spoke  as  I 
would  have  done  to  any  other  old  friend  of 
mine  ; and  because  I’d  do  a good  deal  to  save 
you  from  getting  into  trouble  ; and  more  still 
— I tell  you  frankly — to  save  sorrow  to  your 
mother  or  sister.  But  I’m  fated,  to  put  my 
foot  into  it.  If  you  won’t  have  any  more 
claret,  shall  we  go  into  the  library  ? Kate 
has  hardly  had  a glimpse  of  you  yet.” 

Now — though  Flemyng  bad  carried  the 
thing  off  with  rather  a hi»gh  hand,  and  had 
not  had  much  the  worst  of  it  in  that  brief 
passage  of  arms — it  did  occur  to  him,  when 
the  first  petulance  of  anger  had  passed  away*, 
that  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  take  Seyton’s 
hints  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  evidently 
offered.  He  had  no  present  or  pies.-ing  em- 
barrassments to  fear  ; nevertheless— bluster 
and  brazen  it  as  he  would — he  coni  1 not  shake 
off  the  stubborn  fact,  that  a huge  cantlo  of  his 
patrimony  had  gone,  to  pay  off  play-debts, 
incurred  in  a few  of  those  ‘quiet’  evenings 
above  alluded  to  ; leaving  the  majority  of  the 
trade-accounts  still  unsettled. 

On  entering  the  library,  Key  ton  made  straight 
for  his  own  peculiar  arm-chair ; and  took,  as  it 
wore,  a ‘ header  ’ into  tho  pages  of  a famous 
sporting  serial,  that  had  arrived  in  the  course  of 
the  day  ; he  did  not  come  fairly  to  the  surface 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  It  was  an 
unusually  interesting  number  ; narrating  how 
the  hero,  on  that  notorious  savage  The  Can- 
nibal, utterly  vampiiahe  1 and  cut  do.vn  the 
cracks  of  Ilouudaboutshire  ; ami — after  sidling 
his  mount  for  a fabulous  sum  to  one  of  tho 
livers  of  tho  hunt — wou  back  the  animal,  with 
a hatful  of  money  besides,  at  chicken-hazard. 
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Nevertheless,  these  stirring  adventures  did  not 
so  entirely  engross  the  reader,  as  to  make  him 
insensible  to  two  separate  aggravations. 

The  first  was,  a consciousness  that  those 
three,  talking  low  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
library,  had  not — for  the  moment — one  single 
feeling  in  common  with  him,  Tom  Seyton. 
To  be  sure,  Kate  did,  ever  and  anon,  cast 
certain  conversational  scraps  in  his  direction  ; 
but  this  was,  evidently,  more  to  prevent  her 
husband  from  feeling  himself  entirely  an  alien 
and  outsider  (perhaps,  too,  a little  to  ease  her 
own  conscience),  than  because  she  wanted  or 
expected  him  to  join  them.  The  second  thorn 
in  Seyton ’s  side  was  this.  He  had  his  own 
opinion,  as  you  know,  as  to  how  far  Fortune 
was  to  blame  in  the  recent  disaster.  So,  it 
was  sufficiently  provoking  to  be  aware,  that 
the  victim  w'as  being  loaded  with  about  the 
same  amount  of  pity  and  comfort  and  cherish- 
ment,  as  might  fairly  be  awarded  to  some 
valiant  invalid,  who  has  brought  back  wealth 
of  bloody  honours  from  a fair  foughten  field. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  least  re- 
munerative evenings  that  Tom  ever  spent  at 
his  own  fire-side  ; nor  was  it  great  wonder  if, 
rather  before  his  usual  hour,  he  betook  him- 
self to  his  own  den  ; where  Kate — more  than 
half  contrite  now — found  him,  shrouded  in 
smoke-wreaths,  dense  enough  to  make  their 
brief  peace-making  almost  an  invisible  per- 
formance. 

{To  be  continued.) 

ALT  BREISACH. 

There  are  few  move  remarkable  spots  in 
Europe  than  the  rock-platform,  where  stands 
the  church  and  what  remains  of  the  old  town 
of  Breisach,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
It  is  now  seldom  visited,  for  it  lies  on  that 
part  of  the  Rhine  which  has  ceased  to  be  a 
medium  of  communication,  its  traffic  having 
been  absorbed  by  the  parallel  railways  of  Baden 
and  Alsace.  The  view  from  the  precincts  of 
the  church  is  panoramic.  On  the  west  rise — 
over  a flat  plain,  with  the  divided  river  and 
its  islets  in  the  foreground — the  Yosges  moun- 
tains, culminating  in  the  Ballon  d’Alsace. 
They  are  now,  while  I write  (at  the  beginning 
of  April),  striped  and  sheeted  with  snow. 
The  Black  Forest  mountains  appear  to  advance 
from  tlic  south-east  to  meet  them,  so  that 
the  grand  dome-like  Belchen,  seen  to  per- 
fection with  its  snow-streaks  not  far  from 
Badenweiler,  appears  to  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  nearest  reach  of  the  Rhine.  To  the 
east  rises,  at  the  distance  of  a couple  of 
miles,  the  isolated  volcanic  elevation  called  the 
Kaiserstuhl,  and  behind  this  the  Black  Forest 


range  of  hills,  which  here  attain  their  greatest 
height.  To  the  north  lies  the  Rhine  and  the 
low  lands  in  the  direction  of  Strasburg,  here 
and  there  broken  by  volcanic  hummocks  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  Kaiserstuhl,  and  which 
have  mostly  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
middle  ages  as  sites  for  castles  to  command 
the  river.  A painter  would  find  it  hard  to 
light  upon  a better  spot  for  studying  sunrises 
and  sunsets,  while  to  gain  a good  view  of  the 
church  and  what  remain!  of  the  fortifications, 
there  is  no  place  like  the  Eekartsberg,  a twin 
hill,  just  across  the  lower  town,  crested  by  a 
battlemented  fortalice. 

The  antiquity  of  Alt  Breisach  is  abso- 
lutely prehistoric.  The  Roman  name  “ Mons 
Brisiacus,”  applied  to  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  to 
be  derived  from  the  Celtic  equivalent  to 
“ Breakwater,”  as  it  probably  formed  in  early 
times  an  island  in  the  Rhine.  The  Romans 
built  a fort  at  Breisach  in  the  imperial  times, 
which  doubtless  had  a close  connection  with 
their  other  settlement  of  Riegel,  or  Rigola,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Kaiserstuhl.  The  legends 
wrbieli  relate  to  Breisach  had  their  origin  in 
that  dim  and  confused  period  when  the  young 
and  healthy  barbarism  of  the  German  tribes 
bad  just  supplanted  the  effete  civilisation  of 
Rome,  and  the  so-called  Alemanni,  under  the 
name  of  Suabians,  were  serving  under  Clod- 
wig,  chief  of  the  Franks.  The  Harelungen  in 
these  mythical  times  were  the  rulers  of  Brei- 
sach. They  traced  their  descent  in  an  un- 
broken line  to  the  German  war-god  Woden, 
whose  alias  in  these  parts  was  Ilugdietrich. 
Harelung  was  a son  of  Amelung  by  his  third 
wife,  and  half-brother  of  Dietrich  of  Burn,  or 
Verona,  who  plays  a conspicuous  part  in  the 
Lay  of  the  Nibelungen.  Breisgau  and  Breisach 
fell  to  his  share  in  the  division  of  the  lands  of 
the  mythic  emperor  Amelung.  llis  wife  was 
the  beautiful  Volfriane,  whom  he  obtained  by 
special  favour  of  the  goddess  Freia,  who  en- 
dued him  with  miraculous  graces,  in  order  to 
captivate  her.  Hard  by  the  castle  of  Hare- 
lung  lived  Eekart,  surnamed  the  Trusty,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  opposite  eminence  of  the 
Eekartsberg.  This  hero  is  said  to  have  been 
naturally  so  honest  that  even  before  he  w'as 
horn  he  reproved,  by  a significant  movement, 
his  mother  rvhen  in  the  act  of  uttering  some 
insincere  expression.  This  brings  to  mind  the 
story  of  the  god  Balder,  who  was  so  truthful 
that  vessels  containing  adulterated  liquor  would 
burst  in  bis  presence.  He  is  said  to  have 
baffled  the  wfiles  of  the  Herned  Siegfried  by  a 
timely  warning  to  the  smith  Meine,  who  had 
fabricated  an  iu vincible  sword,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  former  from  getting  it  into  his  pos- 
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I I oils  to  death  on  ;i  false  suspicion,  '1  lit  n lie  Sib’eh  is  borrowed  from  some  traits  of  I.oke, 
naiuiged,  by  aid  of  Freia,  that  Volfriano,  Hare-  the  apiiiti  of  n wehief,  * -r  devil,  m the  northern 
ung’.s  wife,  should  ho  caught  in  an  intrigue  in)  tiedogv,  wlm  compasa  s the  death  of  B il  ler, 
vith  the  Alargravo  Ivan,  whom  llarelung  It  was  said  that  the  spirit  of  Kckart,  after  his 
low,  hut  himself  died  of  his  wounds,  bating  death,  mod  to  stand  sentry  heforo  the  open* 
lis  sous  to  tho  guardianship  of  Kelt  halt  the  ing  of  the  \ mm. berg,  where  Freia  dwelt, 
'rusty;  but  they  came  to  an  untimely  ertd,  warning  .away  ail  who  might  he  in  darker  of 
>eing  hanged  by  their  uncle,  Krmetiiielu  liueting  with  the  fate  of  Tamilian ‘er.  In  the 
ickait,  by  his  just  hostility  to  Ermenrieh,  earliest  historical  time*,  Brei-aeli  ha  1 it.-.  glories 
aused  him  to  besiege  Brcisach,  and  there  is  and  sutler  tugs.  At  the  tnaty  of  V.  rditn,  811, 
.notlur  version  of  his  death,  according  to  w hicli  when  France  and  (iermany  were  divide  1,  it 
io  succumbed  to  numbers,  hating  Alain  live  fell  to  Ludwig  the  (Liman.  In  the  time  of 
.u  ml  red  men  with  his  own  hand.  One  is  the  Linpeior,  Otto  L,  Khcrhard,  the  Fran* 
umpted  to  think  that  the  character  of  the  false  coman  duke,  was  punished  for  Jis  ttfectiou  with 


f session  to  use  against  tile  link.-  of  Burgundy,  wins  well.  Wie  n,  on  another  occasion,  a 
I his  liege  lord.  mountain  opem-d,  ami  giants  and  d warfs 

^ \\  heir  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  despair  enure  out  of  it  to  iighl  rliu  Burgutldiam% 

j from  defeats  he  had  sustained,  was  on  the  Kckart  was  slain,  having  overthrown  a host 
| point  of  killing  himself,  Kckart  muted  his  of  enemies.  lie  w as  ti nh , nc«:ord!ng  to  the 
I enemies,  losing  his  youngest  son  in  the  light.  notions  of  those  days,  a model  vassal.  lln 
I To  requite  him  tho  Duke  put  to  .death  his  ch  aracter  is  contrasted  with  that  of  tin*  f.al-e 
J two  other  sons  on  an  unworthy  suspicion.  Ks  Sibieli,  KmienriJa’s  mar-lid.  1 hi.s  Sibieh, 
| Eckart  after  this  was  riding  through  ,a  wo.d,  however,  was  not  without  excuse  for  his 
I well-nigh  hear throken,  lie  came  on  tho  ungrate-  treachery,  for  his  wife,  Ottdie,  had  been  dis- 
I fill  Duke,  whom  his  enemies  had  wounded  and  honouied  by  his  suzerain.  On  this  he  swore 
I left  for  dead.  lie  placed  him  on  his  own  the  utter  destruction  of  the  imperial  home. 
| horse,  hire  him  home,  laud  tended  him  till  he  I!  j began  by  earning  Hrminrich  to  put  his  two 
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a fine  of  110  horses,  while  his  inferior  com- 
panions in  arms  were  compelled  to  undergo 
the  quaint  punishment  of  carrying  dogs, 
Eberhard,  in  revenge,  formed  a league  against 
the  German  king,  and  held  out  against  him 
in  Breisacb,  which  Otto  proceeded  to  besiege, 
942,  and  obtained  by  surrender  when  Eber- 
hard had  been  treacherously  killed  at  Ander- 
naeh,  on  the  Rhine.  Breisacb,  at  a later 
period,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  see  of  Basel,  and  then  into  the 
hands  of  the  noble  house  of  Ziihringen,  the 
chief  branch  of  which  came  to  au  end  in  1218. 
In  1162  its  church  was  enriched  by  the  re- 
liques  of  the  saints  Gervasius  and  Protasius. 
According  to  the  legend,  Archbishop  Rainald, 
of  Cologne,  who  was  coming  down  the 
Rhine  with  the  reliques  of  the  three  kings 
and  those  of  the  said  saints,  was  obliged 
to  drop  the  latter  at  Breisach,  since  the 
boat  containing  them  was  miraculously  de- 
tained until  they  had  been  so  deposited.  In 
1212,  Breisach  received  tire  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.,  after  Otto  the  Wolf,  had  been  ex- 
pelled. In  1817,  Breisach  and  the  other 
towns  about  the  Kaiserstuhl  were  involved  in 
a war  with  a powerful  family  of  robber  nobles 
called  the  Uesenbergs,  and  succeeded  in  en- 
forcing their  better  behaviour.  In  the  time  of 
Rudolph  I.,  Breisach  received  the  pretender, 
Tili  Kolop,  who  gave  himself  out  for  Frederick 
II.  resuscitated,  but  perished  at  the  stake 
when  the  town  was  taken  after  a short  siege. 
In  general,  the  fortunes  of  Breisach  accompa- 
nied those  of  Freiburg,  but  in  the  War  of  the 
Peasants  it  succeeded  in  holding  out  when  i 
Freiburg  was  taken.  The  most  memorable 
event  in  its  history  was  the  siege  the  town 
sustained  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  being  de- 
fended by  the  Imperialists  against  Duke  Bern- 
hard  of  Weimar,  1038.  The  movements  of 
the  Imperial  armies  in  the  neighbourhood  in- 
duced the  Freiher  von  Reinach,  who  held 
the  town,  to  make  a most  obstinate  defence, 
so  that  before  he  capitulated  upwards  of  2000 
persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  hunger.  The 
most  loathsome  kinds  of  food  bore  a fancy 
price,  and  there  were  even  many  instances 
of  cannibalism.  The  siege  cost  Bernhard 
1,100,000  thalers  and  8000  men.  After  the 
death  of  Bernhard,  which  occurred  not  long 
after,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  managed  to  secure  Breisach  for 
France,  by  corrupting  of  Ertach,  the  Swiss 
commander  of  Bernhard’s  forces.  The  Rhein- 
thor  of  Breisach,  leading  to  the  bridge,  was 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  fortifications,  in 
Vauban’s  style.  The  bridge  exists  no  longer, 
but  the  gate  stands,  a singular  monument  of 
the  bad  taste  and  arrogance  of  the  French 


court  in  those  days,  1653.  The  rivers  Rhine 
and  Danube  are  represented  as  allegorical 
figures  held  in  chains  by  Mars,  and  this  distich 
is  added — 

Limes  eram  Gallis,  nunc  pens  ct  janua  fio  ; 

. Si  pergunt  Galli,  nullibi  limes  erit. 

The  peace  of  Ryswyk,  in  1697,  brought  back 
Breisach  to  Austria,  but  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  1714,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Marshal  Yillars.  The  commandant  of  Frei- 
burg, Colonel  Thann,  tried  to  take  it  by  a 
stratagem  similar  to  one  practised  by  the  Black 
Douglas  against  an  English  garrison  in  Scot- 
land, but  in  this  case  not  so  successful.  lie 
concealed  2000  armed  men  in  a train  of  hay- 
waggons  for  the  supply  of  the  town,  but  the 
signal  for  the  surprise  was  mistaken,  and  the 
soldiers  who  had  got  in  were  taken  prisoners. 
After  the  death  of  Louis  XIY. , Breisach  again 
reverted  to  Austria.  The  decline  of  the  town 
dates  from  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications 
by  Maria  Theresa  ; and  in  1798,  the  French 
revolutionary  army  utterly  ruined  the  remain- 
ing defences,  and  much  of  the  town  itself,  by 
a most  wanton  and  merciless  bombardment. 
To  such  a shuttlecock  of  war,  as  Breisach 
proved,  fortifications  are  an  unmitigated  mis- 
fortune. In  the  grass-grown  streets  of  the 
present  upper  town,  the  remains  of  former 
prosperity  appear,  in  the  sites  of  old  mansions 
turned  into  gardens,  the  present  garden  walls 
having  blocked-up  windows  in  them.  Brei- 
sach is  supposed  capable  of  resuscitation  by 
the  projected  railroad  between  Freiburg  and 
Colmar,  should  the  present  peaceful  relations 
of  France  and  Germany  continue.  The  dull, 
fortified  town  called  New  Breisach,  which  dates 
from  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  is  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Rhine. 

The  original  of  the  church  at  Breisach  was, 
according  to  tradition,  a Roman  basilica,  dedi- 
cated by  the  latitudinarian  emperor,  Julian, 
as  a temple  to  the  god  of  the  Christians.  The 
form  of  a cross  was  given  to  it  in  later  times 
by  the  addition  of  a transept  in  the  Byzantine 
style.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a choir  was  added,  in  the  purest  style  of 
pointed  Gothic,  built  above  an  open  crypt  of 
remarkable  beauty,  through  the  arches  of  which 
appear  pretty  glimpses  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
interior  are  a splendid  altar  of  carved  wood- 
work representing  the  Coronation  of  the  B. 
Yirgin  by  one  Hans  Lievering,  who  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
a handsome  lectern  of  an  earlier  date.  Hans, 
a common  artisan  in  wood,  was  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a wealthy  merchant,  who  re- 
fused his  consent  to  a marriage,  unless  he 
could  succeed  in  carving  an  altar-piece  higher 
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than  tho  church  itself.  Thin  ho  accom- 
plished ; and  to  enable  tho  erection  to  stand 
within  tho  buifflii%,  tho  culminatin''  orna- 
ment, a cross,  was  bent  on  one  side.  Among 
the  earlier  religious  pictures  is  one  of  the 
Crucitixion,  representing  our  Lord  as  clad  m 
the  dress  of  a Ilounui  soldier  while  fixed  to 
tho  cross  ; and  in  a chamber  in  the  external 
wall  of  the  nave  is  a hideous  representation  of 
tho  Scent)  in  the  garden  of  Geihsomane,  with 
figures  of  tho  size  <>f  life.  What  remains  of 
tho  religious  houses,  of  which  Breisach  could 
boast  several,  has  been  utilised,  as  is  generally 
tho  case  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  for  educational 
purposes.  It  Alt  Breisaeh  were  put  in  com- 
munication with  tho  rest  of  tho  world,  its 
charming  site  on  tho  Rhino  would  make  it  a 
pleasant  residence,  while  it  would  bo  conve- 
niently situated  for  trading  purposes.  At 
present,  it  is  whispered  that  its  chief  industry 
consists  in  smuggling.  G.  C.  S\\  av.n  k. 


rStCPORA. 

Love  t«->k  up  tli»  Harp  of  l ife,  an.  1 sn,  >to  on  all  tlse 
eli. iris  Willi  might. 

Smote  the  ehur.l  of  Self,  lh.it  trembling  pen'll  in  nnwie  nut 
of  night.  I/hksi.ev  IJ.vi.l.  ! 

1. 

She  sang  in  Spring  of  Hope  : 

In  the  deep  glade  of  ilex-trees 
Fa un\l  by  the  whisp’ring  April  breeze, 

A (town  the  sunny  emerald  slope 
She  sang  the  matm-song  of  Hope, 

“ He  eoineth  home,”  she  said,  “ to  bring 
The  roses  of  a southern  spring, 

And  while  I wait  fur  him,  I sing." 

ii. 

Then  gleam’d  the  Summer’s  sun, 

And  ’neath  the  ruddy  glow  above 
She  breath’d  the  melody  of  Love. 

Her  Instrument  so  sweet  and  shrill 
Waked  echoing  music  sweeter  still. 

One  lay  beside  her  feet — her  dress 
To  clasp  with  pissionate  cartas 
Iu  deep  tho’  silent  tenderness. 


While  Autumn's  softer  tint 
With  russet  wreaths  stiewM  gold  along — 
She  sang  a fuller,  graver  song. 

Maturcr  joys  of  Mutronh<<od 
In  trauquil  tone  and  fervent  mood. 

With  chasten'd  cadence  seem'd  to  tlv, 

The  measure  of  her  iniustrelsy, 

Its  burden  peace,  not  ecstasy. 


Bu|  now  she  sings  of  Death  ; 
For  W inter’s  solemn,  virgin  snow 
Has  crown’d  with  silver  that  pure  hr<  w, 
Her  lyre  stall  echoes  thro’  fast  tears. 
Green  memories  of  by-gone  years. 

The  tenonr  of  her  piercing  strain 
Refined  and  purified  by  pain 
Foreshadows  nndimm’d  joy  again. 


With  patient  tiuit  she  ; 

Gladness  has  lied  and  grief  remains, 

IJut  yet,  among  tho  songster-traiim 
When  entering  thru’  the  J>  well’d  Gal 
V.  hen.*  harps  of  gold  her  sle|  s avail. 

She,  touching  that  transcendent  string. 

In  all  the  hurst  of  triumphing, 

Will  I now  the  key- note,  fiijt'erin'/. 

FaUIKN  BoSAXgCl  7. 

NAVAL  MODELS  AT  SOUTH  KEN- 
SINGTON. 

Fuw  persons  ncotl  now  to  bo  told  what  is 
an  ironclad,  an  armour-plated  ship  of  war  ; tho 
newspapers  arc  full  of  information  on  this 
matter.  IJut,  when  a now  order  of  thing*  is 
about  to  be  commenced,  or  a new  principle 
transferred  from  theory  to  practice,  we  are  all 
tho  more  bound  to  keep  an  eye  occasionally 
on  the  past,  even  in  {gratitude  for  that  which 
has  been  a necessary  forerunner  of  the  present. 
Nay,  more  than  gratitude  ; the  present  really 
cannot  bo  perfectly  understood  unless  we 
attend  to  somo  of  the  steps  by  which  it  has 
been  reached. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  very  curious 
naval  collection  should  be  viewed  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  As  to  that  Museum 
itself,  it  would  bo  hard  to  guess  what  it  will 
come  to  by-and-by.  Tho  place  is  a sort  of 
artistic  and  scientific  refuge  for  the  destitute, 
opening  its  “ boilers ’’  and  its  new  galleries  for 
tho  reception  of  whatever  cannot  find  room 
elsewhere.  Italfaelle  Cartoons,  Sheepshanks 
Gallery,  Vernon  Gallery,  Turner  Drawings, 
Jacob  Dell  Collection,  Ellison  Collection,  Col- 
lection of  Miniatures,  Architectural  Collection, 
Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  Art  Library, 
Museum  of  Building  Materials,  Educational 
Museum,  Museum  of  Natural  Product*,  Col- 
lection of  Photographs,  Museum  of  Patents — 
we  must  have  good  eyes  and  much  patience  to 
become  really  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
all  these  several  departments.  And  now,  to 
add  to  tho  list,  the  Admiralty  have  sent  all 
the  naval  models  which  used  to  be  at  Somerset 
House,  together  with  othors  from  other  quar- 
ters. In  aid  of  this  collection,  some  of  the 
noted  ship-building  firms  have  contributed. 
Insomuch  that,  if  a visitor  does  not  know  a 
ship  by  heart,  from  tho  main-top-gallant- 
nuut-head  down  to  the  keel,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  tho  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  full  models,  models  of  ships  in  their 
finished  state,  show  how  greatly  the  general 
contour  has  changed.  Vessels  are  narrower 
than  they  used  to  be,  in  relation  to  the  length 
and  height  ; they  have  what  shipwrights  call 
finer  linos,  calculated  to  cut  through  tho 
water  with  much  higher  speed.  The  Great 
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Harry,  tho  crack  ship  of  Henry  VIJI.’s  time, 
presents  itself  to  us  in  this  collection  as  a mass 
1 of  carved  and  bedizened  upperworks,  rearing  up 
prow  and  quarter  deck  to  an  immense  height. 
It.  was  in  its  day  a ship  of  1000  tons  burden, 
and  carried  700  men,  and  120  small  guns  ; 
but  most  assuredly  it  was  no  clipper  ; it  never 
could  have  distinguished  itself  at  the  measured 
mile.  The  Royal  Sovereign  of  Charles  lids 
days,  we  see  at  once,  was  a ship  of  better  pro- 
portions, and  appears  certainly  to  have  been 
a beautiful  object.  Then,  examining  the 

1 various  models  as  exhibited  in  glass  cases,  we 
can  trace  the  gradual  progress  towards  the 
finer  lines  adopted  by  modern  shipbuilders. 
Here  is  the  Victory,  of  100  guns,  built  in 
1735,  lost  with  tho  whole  of  her  1000  men 
in  the  English  Channel.  Here  is  the  more 
famous  Victory,  associated  imperishably  with 
the  death  of  Nelson.  Here  is  the  hapless 
Royal  George,  the  loss  of  which  suggested  one 
of  Cowper’s  smaller  effusions.  Here  is  the 
Terror,  connected  with  the  fate  of  poor  Sir 
John  Franklin.  Here  are  the  Ajax,  the 
Gorgon,  the  Diana,  the  Picque,  the  Vernon, 
and  other  men-of-war  of  various  rates  and 
kinds,  belonging  to  different  dates  in  the  pre- 
sent century.  Here  is  the  Queen,  116-gun 
ship,  of  3000  tons  register,  built  in  1839,  and 
one  of  the  last  of  the  old  three-decked  sailing 
ships:  especially  v orth  looking  at,  therefore,  as 
nearly  the  last  instalment  of  a system  now  al- 
most wholly  abandoned.  Here  is  the  splendid 
Victoria  and  Albert,  perhaps  the  finest  vessel 
to  which  the  mere  name  of  “ yacht”  was  ever 
given.  Here  is  that  wonderful  paddle  steamer, 
which  has  recently  been  established  as  a ferry- 
boat across  the  Mersey,  from  Liverpool  to 
Birkenhead,  provided  with  sueh  galleries  and 
overhanging  decks,  as  to  accommodate  some- 
thing like  1600  passengers  at  once.  Here  is 
the  audacious  Evelyn,  which  her  Glasgow 
builders  have  no  compunction  in  calling  by  her 
real  name  as  a {{ blockade-runner,”  in  open 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  nations  ; sbe  looks  as 
if  she  could  cut  through  everything,  except 
stone  walls. 

, And  then  there  are  not  wanting  models  of 
those  ironclads  which  are  now  producing  a 
thorough  revolution  in  shipbuilding  ; most  of 
them  very  ugly,  but  all  of  them  very  strong, 
and  offering  us  a choice  between  the  ram,  the 
broadside,  and  the  cupola.  Perhaps  the  most 
splendid  model  ever  yet  exhibited,  relating  to 
ship  affairs,  is  that  which  the  Thames  Ship- 
building Company  has  contributed  to  this  col- 
lection. It  represents  the  Northumberland, 
ironclad  ram,  lately  built  by  the  Company  for 
the  Government.  The  model  is  something 
like  20  feet  long,  and  is  most  beautifully 


finished.  The  masts,  boats,  deck- fittings,  all 
are  there,  even  the  sailors’  hammocks,  stowed 
within  the  bulwarks  in  such  a way  as  to 
afford  a shield  against  musketry.  The  for- 
midable ram  of  the  prow,  a huge  mass  of 
iron,  sharp  at  the  front  edge,  tells  us  what 
a terrible  thing  naval  warfare  may  become, 
when  enormous  ships  dash  against  each  other 
in  the  way  that  this  prow  suggests.  Pos- 
sibly— we  do  not  know  it  as  a fact — the  North- 
umberland may  look  ugly  and  heavy  on  the 
water  ; but  here,  in  model,  there  is  something 
graceful  even  in  the  ironsides.  As  “fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds,”  perhaps  the  sumptu- 
ous case  within  which  the  model  is  placed, 
with  its  carved  and  polished  mahogany,  and 
its  vast  sheets  of  plate  glass,  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  attractiveness  of  the 
model  itself. 

Not  only  arc  there  complete  models  to  illus- 
trate various  kinds  of  ships ; but  there  are 
half  models,  pictures,  aud  diagrams  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  same  end.  The  starboard, 
or  right  hand  half  of  a ship,  is  generally  ex- 
actly like  the  larboard,  or  left  hand  half ; 
insomuch,  that  either  one  will  suffice  to  repre- 
sent both.  This  half-model  plan  is  the  one 
usually  adopted  by  shipwrights  ; and  the  spe- 
cimens here  are  very  numerous.  There  are 
the  Cumberland  and  the  Vanguard,  and  all 
sorts  of  three-deckers,  two-deckers,  frigates, 
corvettes,  gun-boats,  and  so  forth,  looking 
trim  aud  neat,  and  offering  facilities  for  com- 
parison one  with  another. 

The  actual  construction,  the  very  skele- 
ton, of  a ship,  however,  is  perhaps  best  shown 
by  the  sections  and  parts  of  vessels,  which 
are  very  numerous  and  varied.  One  case 
contains  models  of  stern-framing  and  diagonal 
riders  ; another,  models  of  side-framing  and 
futtock-timbers  ; another,  models  of  bow- 
framing ; another,  models  of  the  longitudinal 
section  of  a 74-gun  ship.  Then  there  are 
models  of  stern- wales  (horizontal  timbers), 
of  keels  and  beams  for  ironclads,  armour- 
plate  fastenings,  steering  apparatus,  stern- 
posts,  hawse-holes,  cat-heads,  screw  propel- 
lers varied  in  pitch  and  in  number  of  blades. 
We  are  shown  a method  devised  by  Admiral 
Chads,  for  repairing  a leak  near  a screw-pro- 
peller. We  are  shown  a model  about  6 feet 
long,  of  a 74-gun  ship  so  constructed,  that  the 
starboard  and  larboard  sides  exhibit  two  en- 
tirely different  systems  of  framing.  We  are 
invited  to  inspect  a model  of  fastening  wooden 
beams  to  an  iron  ship  ; and  a method  of 
fixing  armour-plates  to  the  hull  of  an  ironclad 
is  exhibited.  Two  or  three  ponderous  masses 
of  iron,  strangely  mis-shapen  aud  irregular, 
present  to  view  the  way  in  which  iron  is 
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combined  in  order  to  maku  annum  p!  ales  ; the 
refined  and  puddle  I masses  of  met  d which, 
when  heated  to  whiteness,  are  oith  r rolled  or 
hammered  with  tremendous  force,  till  tln-v 
coalesce  into  plates  four,  live,  six,  or  more 
inches  in  thickness.  (A  rodent  Shoeburyuess 
experiment  consisted  in  the  vain  attempt  of  a 
oOO-pounder  to  h'i  itter  an  arm  mr  plate  semi 
inches  thick  ; but  the  (»OU-pounder  people 
any— “ Wait  till  ute  b6gin,  before  you  give 
your  verdict.’’) 

M ho  shall  count  up  the  number  of  things 
that  constitute  a ship's  fittings  1 None  but 
the  ship’s  ‘ ‘ husband,”  perhaps,  a sort  of  me- 
dium between  a shipwright  and  a mariner, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  Molting 
la  ly  (a  ship  is  always  “ she”  to  a seaman),  is 
duly  decked  out  with  all  that  properly  pertains 
to  her.  Here  are  all  the  odds  and  ends  at 
any  rate, — some  shown  by  specimens,  some  by 
models.  Models  of  capstans,  v.  imllasses,  and 
screw  jacks  ; models  of  huge  anchors  ami  chain 
cables  ; models  of  cabins,  hatch  a ays,  ship 
ventilators,  logs,  deep-sea  leu  Is  ; models  of 
ma>ts  and  rigging  ; models  of  helms  and  drift- 
ing rudders  , jacks,  pumps,  mariner’s  compass, 
swivel',  lanterns,  magazines,  skylights.  And 
then  there  are  the  murderous  concomitants 
of  a ship-Qjf- war’s  fittings — guns,  mortars,  enr- 
ronaies,  slide',  beds,  cartridge  cases,  raui- 
l beaks.  Tiic  telegraphic  steering  apparatus, 
now  so  useful  in  our  larger  ships,  is  illustrated 
by  models  ; aud  so  are  various  kinds  of  se- 
maphore ami  the  .signalling  apparatus  use  1 
from  ship  to  ship,  or  between  a ship  and  the 
shore. 

i nere  is  a beautiful  series  of  models  of  the 
Block  Making  Machinery,  invented  by  the  elder 
Brunei,  each  machine  a triumph  of  ingenuity 
in  itself — one  to  cut  off  pieces  from  ail  elm 
log  ; one  to  shape  these  pieces  into  rect- 
angles ; one  to  bore  the  hole  for  the  pin  on 
which  the  sheaves  of  the  block  are  to  turn  ; 
>uo  to  cut  th  > mortises  in  which  the  pulleys 
ire  to  turn  ; one  to  shape  the  piece  into  a 
lort  of  octagonal  prison  ; one  to  give  this 
prism  the  proper  curved  exterior  ; one  to  cut 
m each  of  the  faces  the  grooves  intended  to 
receive  the  rope,  by  which  the  block  is  to  be 
mspended  when  in  use;  and  two  nice  nia- 
ihiues  for  making  the  sheaves  of  U>jnum-vitn:. 
Che  models  look  so  nicely  constructed,  tint  wo 
nay  perhaps  credit  them  with  powers  enough 
o make  a tiny  block  themselves.  Again*: 
me  of  the  walls  of  the  gallery  are  models  of 
uwsts,  so  placed  as  to  illustrate  what  the 
Ydmirulty  calls  the  “establishment”  of  a ship, 
in  the  regular  clock-work  routine  of  the  Koval 
)ockyards,  a wooden  man-of-war  of  a parti- 
•ulur  rate  or  kind  used  to  have  a mainmast 


of  a particular  size,  a foremast  of  a parti- 
cular size,  and  topmast',  tup-gall  tuts,  yards, 
bowsprit,  «hc.,  all  having  a wet  tain  ratio  to 
each  other.  This  collected  group  of  mea- 
surements was  called  the  “ establishment  ; ” 
and  by  degrees  there  arose  no  less  than  nighty* 
eiglit  of  such  establishments,  from  the  largest 
three-deckers  (of  which  the  mainui  nt  was  1 L’W 
feet  long,  by  412  inches  m diameter)  down  to 
tile  smallest  boat  that  earned  a must.  The 
number  bewildered  the  shipwrights  ; and  Sir 
W illiaui  Symonds,  some  years  ago,  taking  a 
careful  reiicw  of  the  whole  subject,  came  to  a 
conclusion  tb«|  there  was  no  suUicil-ut  reason 
for  this  minute  classification  ; he  reduced  the 
number  of  establishments  to  little  more  than 
twenty  ; and  the  whole  of  these  are  illustrated 
in  tile  collection  by  models  in  the  ratio  of 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  But,  how 
momentous  are  the  changes  now  going  on  ! 
Here  are  wo  despising  our  good  old  wooden 
ineii-of-war,  despising  still  more  Such  as  have 
no  steam  power,  making  ifimy  of  our  masts 
of  iron,  and  talking:  of  cupola-ships,  in  which 
masts  would  either  be  left  out  altogether, 
or  unde  wholly  subservient  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  cupola.  It  is  in  suggesting  such 
comparisons  between  thu  p:ist  and  the  present, 
that  this  Naval  Museum  is  se  valuable  and 
interesting. 

As  may  well  be  expected,  such  a collection 
is  rich  in  crotchets,  novelties,  and  inventions 
of  various  kinds.  My  Lords  of  the  A imi- 
rally  have  always  complained  that  they  are 
more  beset  by  inventors  than  any  other  public 
department;  and  that  the  inventors  base  more- 
over a troublesome  habit  of  blowing  up  the 
Admiralty,  if  the  inventions  are  not  duly  at- 
tended to  aud  patronized.  Well,  considering 
how  public  mouey  is  squandered  by  this  de- 
partment, we  ought  not  poihaps  to  bo  much 
surprised  if  indivi  luaL  here  aud  there  wish 
to  get  more  than  their  proper  -li are  of  plums 
out  of  the  pudding.  Be  this  ;is  it  may,  there 
are  here  some  really  cm  ions  things.  There 
are  oxuiiples  of  the  twin-screw  propeller,  in 
which,  instead  of  a single  screw  m a hue  with 
the  keel,  tln-ru  are  two,  one  o:i  either  side, 
placed  more  or  less  distant  apart,  and  more  or 
less  distant  from  the  extreme  stern  of  the 
ves.st.1.  Very  remarkable  faeilities  for  steering 
are  alforded  by  some  of  these  duublo-scroas  ; 
and  hopes  are  entertained  that  vessels  will  be 
much  more  manageable  out  a sea  by  this  aid, 
than  tin  y have  hi t be l to  been  : seeing  that  the 
two  screws  may  be  worked  either  in  harmony 
with  or  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  that 
one  may  be  worked  without  the  other.  There 
is  an  apparatus  for  running  home  and  tiring 
fourteen  guus  at  onca , a suit  of  orthodox 
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internal  machine,  if  the  hopes  of  the  inventor 
are  realised.  There  is  a very  ugly-looking 
machine,  by  Mr.  Byrne,  intended  for  the  de- 
struction of  ships  ; it  appears  something  like  a 
barrel,  about  30  inches  long,  but  what  kind 
of  vicious  food  it  has  in  its  vicious  stomach, 
we  do  not  know.  There  is  a model  of  a 
32-pounder  rocket  case,  about  28  inches  long  ; 
those  who  know  what  a fizzing,  buzzing,  burst- 
ing thing  an  ordinary  sky-rocket  is,  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  tremendous  power  possessed 
by  a Congreve  rocket  of  this  large  size.  There 
is  an  invention  intended  to  show  how  far  gutta 
percha  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  a material  for 
cartridge  cases.  There  is  Mr.  Bermingham’s 
model  of  a new  shot-proof  ram,  looking  more 
“like  a whale,”  than  even  Caliban  did  to 
Trincido,  and  as  unlike  a shij>  as  we  can  well 
imagine.  There  is  a wonderful  “ anti-col- 
i lision  dial”  for  preventing  shipwrecks  ; a trea- 
sure if  it  but  answer  to  its  name  ; but  as  it  is 
a metal  plate  engraved  all  over  with  lines  and 
circles,  we  fear  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  contri- 
. vances  for  determining  the  direction  of  a ship’s 
l course  at  sea  : useful,  it  may  be,  but  taking 
cognizance  of  only  one  among  a multitude  of 
causes  of  shipwreck.  There  are  some  of  the 
very  ingenious  inventions  for  lowering  ships’ 
boats  at  sea ; one  of  which,  at  any  rate,  Mr. 
Cliiford’s,  is  known  to  have  been  directly 
useful  in  saving  lives  placed  in  peril  by  a 
sudden  calamity  to  a ship.  There  are  models 
of  all  the  contrivances  belonging  to  the  appa- 
ratus of  that  admirable  society,  the  National 
Lifeboat  Institution  : the  lifeboats,  the  car- 
riages on  which  they  can  rapidly  be  brought 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  the  necessary  appli- 
ances. 

There  are  numerous  clever  productions  and 
models  to  illustrate  the  various  kinds  of  life- 
rafts,  life-buoys,  life-belts,  life-capes,  &c.,  all 
supposed  to  have  an  inveterate  tendency  to 
float  when  other  things  are  sinking.  There 
is  a model  of  an  ice-boat  moviug  on  three 
skates,  whereby  a gentle  wind  is  sufficient  to 
propel  a light  craft  over  the  surface  of  ice  with 
considerable  rapidity.  There  is  a case  of  odds 
and  ends  which  were  picked  up  from  the 
wreck  of  Admiral  Kempenfeldt’s  hapless  ship 
the  Royal  George.  There  is  another  case  of 
oddities,  showing  the  way  in  which  barnacles 
stick  to  the  bottom  of  vessels  in  certain  seas, 
and  greatly  interfere  with  tlioir  speed.  Anil 
there  are  others  containing  specimens  to  show 
in  what  manner  the  teredo  bores  holes  in 
hard  pieces  of  timber,  and  how  other  pieces 
are  made  to  crumble  away  by  the  influence  of 
ary  rot.  But  to  enumerate  those  would  re- 
quire a separate  article. 

G.  D. 


BIRDS  OF  THE  BEACH. 

Many  of  our  shore-birds  retire  for  incuba- 
tion into  remote  localities,  whither  it  is  not 
always  convenient  to  follovr  them.  Some,  how- 
ever, though  they  usually  select  for  that  pur- 
pose solitary  places,  do  not  migrate  to  great 
distances,  and  the  lover  of  nature  may  there- 
fore, without  difficulty,  visit  their  haunts. 
These  haunts  have  often  an  interest  irrespec- 
tive of  the  birds  themselves : there  are  charms 
in  wild  nature,  whatever  form  she  wears, — in 
the  mountain,  in  the  low  sandy  moor,  in  the 
shore  of  the  sea. 

Few  of  our  littoral  birds  are  more  w'orthy 
of  notice  than  the  tern  (Sterna  hirundo,  Linn.), 
the  ring-plover  (Charadrius  hiaticula,  Linn.), 
and  the  oyster-catcher  ( Haematopus  ostralcgns , 
Linn).  During  several  successive  seasous  I 
have  observed  these  birds  when  nesting  and 
rearing  their  young.  The  locality  which  I 
visited  for  this  purpose  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting one,  the  name  of  which  I refrain 
from  giving,  because  I fear  that  if  it  were 
made  generally  known  its  beautiful  feathered 
inhabitants  would  soon  be  destroyed  or  scared 
away.  The  sea-beach  is  steep  from  enormous 
accumulations  of  shingle,  and  immediately 
above  it  is  a moor  several  miles  in  extent. 
During  my  visits  the  weather  was  delightful, 
and  all  around  was  still  and  beautiful.  The 
sea-zephyrs  were  so  gentle  that  they  scarcely 
moved  the  bent  which  grew  in  great  profu- 
sion over  the  waste,  but  they  sufficed  to  waft 
from  the  earth  the  agreeable  perfume  of  the 
wild  thyme.  Numerous  native  flowers  bloomed 
on  the  sandy  mounds,  and  conspicuous  among 
them  was  the  lovely  Convolvulus  Soldanella. 
The  subdued  moaning  of  the  sea,  the  buzz  of 
insects,  and  the  cries  of  birds  rendered  the 
silence  of  the  place  the  more  perceptible  ; and 
even  the  insects  increased  its  beauty.  Richly 
coloured  butterflies,  with  flapping  wings, 
skimmed  the  warm  ground  ; and  more  nu- 
merous than  any  other  species  was  the  small 
but  beautiful  I'olyommatus  Alexis.  Brilliant 
coleoptera  flew  and  ran  along  the  sand-banks, 
and  threaded  the  patches  of  moss  which  here 
and  there  marked  the  shingly  portions  of  the 
moor.  The  humming-bird  sphinx  occasionally 
darted  from  flower  to  flower,  over  which  it 
hovered,  and  from  which  it,  while  on  the 
wing,  extracted  the  essence. 

The  pleasing  eiiect  of  the  landscape  was  in- 
creased by  distant  prospects.  Some  miles  in- 
land rose  lofty  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  were 
clothed  with  dense  plantations  of  pine  and 
larch  ; and  between  them  and  the  moor  lay  a 
tract  of  undulating  cultivated  land,  on  which 
stood  many  a picturesque  primitive  cottage. 
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Over  the  sea  in  the  horizon  appeared,  in  various 
gradation«  of  azure  tint,  a range  of  Scotch 
mountains,  and  far  to  the  south  noble  wuid- 
cliifs  exhibited  their  grey  slopes  through  the 
intervening  haze.  (infinite  in  1 irge  parties 
wore  feeding  in  tho  offing,  staking  from  a great 
elevation  at  tho  fry  which  abounded  in  tho 
tide. 

On  my  several  visits  to  this  shore,  I found 
that  tho  breeding  operations  of  tho  tom  were 
performed  on  the  shingle  on  the  beach,  while 
tho  ring-plover  aui  the  oyster-catcher  deposited 
their  eggs  on  tho  sandy  edge  of  the  moor. 
As  tho  visitor  proceuds  along  this  edge  a 
general  alarm  is  taken.  Numerous  terns 
assemble  overhead,  beating  tho  air  with  their 
gently-moving  wings  and  uttering  their  mild 
scoldings.  King-plovers,  whistling  as  they  go, 
retire  in  all  directions  from  the  presence  of 
tho  intruder  ; and  oyster-catchers  take  long 
circular  flights,  crying  incessantly  and  anxiously 
until  they  alight  on  a tuft  of  sand  or  a heap 
of  shingle.  It  is  seldom  that  tho  oystor- 
catcher  will  approach  tho  visitor  within  a dis- 
tance of  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  yards. 

The  habits  of  the  tern  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. From  time  immemorial,  I believe,  a 
colony  of  these  birds  has  visited  annually  the 
same  locality.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  their 
nosts,  which  are  simply  hollows  made  in  the 
shingle,  and  the  eggs  resemble  the  stones  so 
much  in  their  general  colour  that  they  can 
only  bo  distinguished  by  a quick  eye.  The 
colour  of  tho  eggs  is  generally  an  olive-brown, 
blotched  with  dark  brown ; and  I havo  observed 
that  the  small  stones  on  which  they  are  de- 
posited are  often  marked  with  dark  stains  very 
much  like  those  on  the  eggs.  How  apparent  here 
is  that  oxquisito  Providence  without  whicli  tho 
balance  of  nature  could  not  be  maintained  ! 
The  egg  resembles  the  stones  in  colour,  and  the 
instinct  of  the  bird  prompts  hor  to  deposit  it 
among  them,  that,  though  exposed,  it  may  be 
unnoticed  by  depredators  winged  or  human. 

A friend  and  myself  on  a recent  occasion 
found  several  terns’  nests  by  concealing  our- 
selves near  tho  shore  and  watching  the  Birds. 
Before  they  alight  on  their  nests — and,  as  far 
as  I havo  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  is  not 
often  they  do  so — they  hover  for  some  time 
over  them,  gradually  descending  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  kestrels  do  when  in  pur- 
suit of  their  prey.  I havo  novor  seen  them 
sitting  on  their  eggs,  nor  have  I met  with  any 
person  who  has.  I have  observed  them  on 
their  nests,  but  their  wings  were  then  raised 
and  in  motion.  Tho  peasantry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  often  notice*!  this  peculiarity,  anil 
told  us  that  the  terns  descended  upon  their 
eggs  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them.  The  i 


birds,  indeed,  when  in  this  ]*»iition,  appeared 
as  if  engaged  in  such  an  operation 

The  tern  never  lays  more  than  three  eggs  ; I 
have  never  seen  more  than  two  in  a not,  and 
the  same  actinic  power  which  warm*  into  life 
the  embryo-ostrich  assists,  though  with  less 
force,  the  parent  turn  in  bringing  into  existence 
her  offspring.  The  heat  of  the  shingle  during 
the  sunny  days  of  June  conduces  largely  to 
the  hatching  of  tho  eggs.  The  young  terns 
quit  tho  nest  soon  after  they  leave  tho  shells, 
and  then  inovo  about  on  the  beach  and  con- 
ceal themselves  among  tho  pebbles.  They  are 
covered  With  down,  tho  body  being  of  a 
greenish  grey  hue,  except  the  underpaid,  which 
is  of  a dull  white.  The  beak,  legs,  an  1 feet 
havo  not  then  that  beautiful  crimson  colour 
which  they  assume  in  the  adult  bird.  I was 
on  one  occasion  much  interested  in  the  appear- 
ance of  tho  legs  of  a young  tern  which  had  not 
left  the  shell  many  days.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly thicker,  though  of  course  softer, 
than  those  of  an  old  bird,  ami  wore  of  a 
brownish  yellow  or  buff  colour.  I may  add, 
what  seems  incredible,  that  they  actually 
appeared  longer  than  tho.se  of  a full-grown  tern. 
I regret  that  I omitted  to  measure  them  and 
comp  ire  the  length  with  that  of  tho  legs  of 
adult  birds  which  I shot.  The  young  tern  cries 
when  laid  hold  of,  and  its  cry  is  precisely  the 
Bame  as  that  of  the  old  bird.  Tho  shortness 
and  slenderness  of  the  tern’s  legs  aro  well 
adapted  to  its  habits.  It  Is  almost  always  on 
the  wing.  hen  the  young  birds  begin  to  lly 
tho  tarsi  become  firm  and  hard.  The  tern 
resembles  the  gantlet  in  its  mode  of  fishing  : 
it  strikes  from  a considerable  height  at  the 
small  sand-eels  or  fry  on  which  it  feeds,  but 
it  does  not  descend  deep  into  the  water  as  the 
gamict  does.  It  finds  tho  small  fishes  swim- 
ming on  the  surface,  and  rises  into  the  air  the 
moment  it  has  secured  its  prey.  When  terns 
are  rearing  their  young  they  allow  themselves 
but  littlo  sustenance,  as  almost  all  tho  food 
they  procure  is  given  to  their  young.  Upon 
opening  several  terns  whicli  when  killed  had 
young  broodl,  1 found  that,  except  one,  they 
contained  no  food,  and  in  that  ono  1 discovered 
only  two  or  three  minute  vertebra)  of  a very 
small  fish. 

The  term  sea-swallow  as  applied  to  this  bird 
has  allusion  to  the  similarity  between  it3  tail 
and  that  of  tho  swallow.  The  shortness  of 
the  tarsi  may  also  perhaps  have  led  to  tho 
comparison.  Its  llight  has  no  resemblance 
wh  itovt  r to  that  of  the  swallow  ; the  move- 
ment of  its  wings  is  like  that  of  a 1 1 ly  s fan 
when  usol  by  its  fair  owner  to  cool  her 
tin's'll  ad  cheeks.  The  tern’s  graceful  form  and 
the  delicate  pale  blue-ash  tint  upon  its  lack 
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be  retarded  and  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  im- 
paired. However  seldom  these  birds  and  the 
terns  sit  upon  their  nests  during  warm  days, 
it  seems  necessary  that  during  the  night  and 
in  wet  or  damp  weather  the  hatching  process 
should  be  promoted  by  warmth  from  their 
bodies.  I have  observed  small  pieces  of  dry 
seaweed  under  the  eggs  of  the  tern  and  oyster- 
catcher,  but  they  had  not,  I believe,  been 
placed  there  by  the  biids,  but  had  been  acei- 


dentally  lying  ou  the  shingle  or  sand  when 
, the  circular  indentation  for  the  reception  of 
the  eggs  was  made.  Dry  pieces  of  seaweed 
are  often  scattered  over  the  spots  where  the 
eggs  are  laid,  having  been  carried  up  by  high 
spring  tides  or  blown  up  during  severe  gales. 
The  eggs  of  all  these  birds,  though  they  difler 
a little  in  the  ground  colour,  have  more  or 
less  dark  blotches  or  streaks  ; and  small  shreds 
of  dark  seaweed  among  the  pebbles  or  on 
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tho  Kami  rentier  them  le.su  visible  th  in  they 
otherwiso  might  bo.  Tho  ring-plover  lay  i 
four  and  often  live  tg gft  ; tlm  oyster-catcher 
three,  four,  and  occasionally  live. 

'1  hero  is  no  bird  which  evinces  greater  soli- 
citude for  its  young  than  tho  ring-plover.  As 
-soon  au  tho  young  birds  throw  oil’  tho  hlu-ll 
and  gain  a little  strength,  they  leave  the  nest. 
This  often  happens  tho  day  after  they  come 
from  tho  shell.  Until  they  are  ablo  to  movo 
about,  the  hen-bird  visits  tho  nest,  and  covers 
them  over  with  her  wings.  'I  he  young  are 
clothed  with  a greenish-greyT  down  mottled 
with  minute  dark  spots,  and  have  a wliito 
ring  round  tho  neck.  If  tho  hen-bird  bo  dis- 
turbed or  alarmed  when  her  brood  is  very 
young,  she  displays  her  anxiety  for  its  safety 
by  endeavouring  to  attract  tho  attention  of 
tho  ulfender  to  herself.  Sho  at  lirst  runs 
along  the  ground,  tumbling  about  as  if  one  of 
her  wings  were  broken,  as  the  partridge  does 
under  similar  circumstances.  1 have  seen  tho 
ling-plover  thus  run  a distance  of  fifty  or 
sixty  yards,  reeling  and  tumbling  as  she  went 
along,  and  then  take  a circuitous  tliglit  back 
to  tho  nest.  Upon  a recent  occasion  I found 
two  young  ring-plovers,  which  had  apparently 
just  left  tho  shells,  and  which  when  discovered 
wero  several  yards  apart.  After  examining 
tho  little  things,  I resolved  to  retire  behind  a 
bank  of  sand  and  watch  tho  conduct  of  tho 
old  birds  with  respect  to  their  young.  After 
tho  lapse  of  a few  minutes  I observed  the  hen- 
. bird  alight  near  her  young  ones,  and  imme- 
diately run  at  full  speed  first  towards  ouo, 
which  I thought  she  fed,  and  then  towaids  the 
other.  Tho  tiny  things  then  followed  her, 

I when  sho  stopped,  and  took  one  under  each  of 
her  wings,  and  remained  with  her  wings 
spread  over  them  until  again  disturbed. 

The  fears  of  the  oyster-catcher,  when  appre- 
honsivo  of  danger  to  its  young,  are  expressed 
by  incessant  loud  short  whistles,  while  it  takes 
long  circuitous  flights.  The  young  of  those 
birds,  like  those  of  the  tern  and  ring-plover, 
are  covered  with  down,  and,  as  they  lie  on 
the  shingle,  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover 
them.  When  in  danger  they  usually  hide 
themselves  between  stones  and  lie  down  per- 
fectly flat  ; and  thus  they  remain  without 
stirring,  suffering  themselves  to  be  taken  tip 
in  the  hand.  The  instinct  of  the  voung,  as 
well  as  their  colour,  doubtless  often  preserves 
them  from  destruction.  \ young  oyster- 
catcher  when  nearly  fledged  would  make  no 
despicable  meal  for  some  of  tho  largest  of  our 
predatory’  birds,  but  even  the  telescopic  eye  of 
the  peregrine  falcon  can  seldom  observe  it 
crouched  in  tho  shadow  of  a stone.  Tho 
falcon,  however,  is  not  tho  most  dreadful  of  its 


enemies  ; if  it  were  found  by  tile  raven,  tho 
hooded-crow,  or  even  the  herring  gull,  it 
would  soon  be  devoured.  I have  seen  a 
herring-gull  seize  a young  but  full-fledged 
Hong-thiusli,  and  «w allow  it  alive. 

The  oy  sti-r-cutelmr  never  alights  upon  tho 
water  ; it  is  not  web- footed,  though  there  h 
a rudiment  <«f  a web  between  its  middle  and 
outer  too.  It  is  not  therefore  claused  with  the 
swimming-birds,  but  it  can  nevertheless  swim 
and  dive  with  very  great  ease.  V gentleman 
well  acquainted  with  most  of  tho  habits  of 
this  bird  was  somew  hat  surpri-ed  lately  at  see- 
ing a young  one,  which  had  only  been  about 
two  day's  out  of  tho  shell,  run,  when  alarmed, 
into  the  sea.  lie  told  ine  that  on  his  attempt- 
ing to  seize  it  tho  little  creature  swam  out, 
dived,  and  paddled  under  water  with  the  ex- 
pertness  of  a cormorant.  Subsequently  to 
this  occurrence  lie  and  I found  a young  oystor- 
cateher  which  was  part  i illy  fledged.  Wo  took 
it  lip,  andlet  it  go  near  tho  vv uterVedgo  ; vvo 
then  chased  it,  and  it  ran  into  tho  suif,  dived, 
and  swam  out  to  a distance  of  fifty  or  sixty 
y'ards.  We  then  retreated,  kept  out  of  its 
sight,  and  watched  it.  After  the  1 ipse  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  saw  it  return  to  tlm 
shore,  land,  and  run  at  full  speeit  to  the  spot 
where  we  had  found  it.  Tiro  speed  with 
which  these  birds  run  is  surprising.  Nature 
has  wisely  supplied  the  oyster-eatcher  with 
ability  to  swim  and  dive.  If  it  had  not  this 
ability’,  it  would  often  have  to  encounter  great 
risks  and  dangers,  for  it  feeds  m ar  the  edge  fif 
the  sea,  and  is  sometimes  overtaken  by  a wave  ; 
besides,  the  young  birds  are  sometimes  during 
spring-tides  swept  into  the  water.  Their 
ability’  to  swim  and  dive,  moreover,  often  pre- 
vents their  falling  a prey  to  other  birds.  Tho 
food  of  tho  oyster-catcher  is  found  on  tho 
shores  which  it  inhabits.  It  has  a long  ami 
powerful  beak,  with  which  it  pierce*  ssn  i and 
mud,  and  thus  captures  those  creatures  which 
they’  contain  ; small  crabs  t io,  an  1 several 
species  of  mollufcca,  furnish  its  re  pa  its.  Tho 
ring-plover  feeds,  during  every  season  of  tho 
year,  chiefly  on  tho  sea  shore;  1 say  chiefly, 
for  ui  the  dusk  of  winter  evenings  us  wliistlo 
is  not  uiifreqiienily  heard  in  marshes  near  tho 
sea.  During  winter  insects  are  scarce,  and, 
like  other  shore- ■ birds,  it  is  then  often  com- 
pelled to  v i <it  meadows  and  Wet  fields  in 
search  of  small  slugs  and  worms.  Win  n in 
pursuit  of  wild  fowl  Ivy  moonlight,  I hare 
often  met  wall  lb>cks  of  nng-plovers.  < hi 
such  occasions  I have  observed  that  vvild- 
ducks  arrive  at  the  feeding- -gfoghd  later  in  tho 
evening  than  do  other  night-feeding  birds. 
The  spoilsman  who  is  patiently  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  ducks,  is  o:t  n mi  idenly  stmtleU 
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by  a torrent  of  snipe  sweeping  past  him  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  screaming  and  alighting 
near  him  in  all  directions.  The  cry  of  the 
lapwing  and  that  of  the  curlew  are  then  heard 
overhead.  Iiing- plovers  next  give  signals  of 
their  approach,  and,  last  of  all,  the  hissing 
sound  produced  by  the  wings  of  wild  ducks 
attracts  his  attention. 

The  oyster-catcher  is  an  effective  object  in 
the  marine  landscape.  Lt  has  not  the  elegance 
of  the  tern,  yet  its  size,  its  bright  red  beak 
and  legs,  and  its  black  and  white  plumage, 
render  it  very  conspicuous  as  it  runs  along 
the  wet  sand  or  takes  a rapid  flight  over  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Flocks  of  young  oyster- 
catchers  are  frequent  in  the  autumn.  There 
are  often  four  or  five  nests  within  a mile’s 
length  of  shore,  and  the  young  birds  produced 
from  such  nests  associate,  and  for  a time 
appear  in  flocks,  which  migrate  before  winter. 

The  few  facts  here  recorded  may  probably 
not  be  without  interest.  Of  the  habits  even  of 
the  birds  and  other  wild  animals  which  dwell 
in  the  wastes  and  solitudes  of  the  British 
Isles  our  knowledge  is  very  limited.  The 
more  attentively,  however,  we  apply  ourselves 
to  the  study  of  their  habits,  the  greater  are 
the  interest  and  pleasure  which  that  study 
affords.  New  and  clear  evidence  of  the 
beautiful  adaptation  of  every  species  of  creature 
to  its  own  peculiar  sphere  is  daily  exhibited. 
The  exquisite  harmony  evinced  in  the  whole 
economy  of  nature  ; the  wisdom  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  several  species  of  animals  are 
governed  ; their  diligent  observance  of  those 
laws,  and  the  untiring  energy  with  which 
they  perform  their  respective  duties,  are  all 
worthy  of  our  attention,  and  afford  abundant 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a great  Superintend- 
ing Power  moving  around  us. 


“ YET  ANOTHElt  GENUINE  SPIRIT.” 


When”  I was  staying  some  time  ago  at  a 
country  house,  I met  there  a little  Trans- 
atlantic damsel  (a  connection  of  my  host’s), 
with  whom  I used  to  talk  a good  deal,  as  her 
descriptions  of  her  life  in  the  country  amused 
me,  and  reminded  me  now  and  then  of  pictures 
in  the  “ Wide  Wide  World,”  such  as  that 
of  the  “bees”  to  “make  candy,”  &c.  She 
was  a different  type  of  girl  from  the  young- 
lady  Yankees  I had  hitherto  met — less  young- 
ladyish,  and  more  fond  of  the  country  and  its 
pursuits,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  had 
been  brought  up  there  ; whilst  the  other  girls 
(American)  that  I had  seen  had  all  been  city 
damsels.  In  one  of  her  confidences, — it  was 
on  a rather  wTeird  November  day,  whose  grey 
sky  and  moaning  wind  had  made  us  think 


and  talk  of  ghosts , — she  told  me  the  following 
story,  and  as  she  is  exceedingly  matter  of-fact, 
it  made  the  more  impression  on  me.  I givo 
it  in  her  own  words,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
Yankeeisms  and  all. 

“ In  the  summer,  and,  indeed,  almost  the 
whole  year  round,  we  live  in  a largo  wooden 
house  in  the  country,  some  miles  from  the 
city,  where  we  go  for  a short  time  in  the 
winter.  We  move  into  the  country  quite 
early  in  the  spring,  almost  before  the  leaves 
are  out  upon  the  trees,  for  mother  likes  the 
country,  and  she  would  hardly  move  into  the 
city  at  all  but  she  wishes  to  see  her 
friends  once  in  a while,  as  we  live  in  a wild 
place  where  hardly  any  one  takes  the  trouble 
to  find  us  out.  Two  years  ago,  mother  was 
taken  very  ill  in  town,  and  continued  so  until 
it  was  almost  time  for  us  to  move  into  the 
country.  A week  before  we  went,  she  asked 
me  if  I would  go  there  the  next  day  with  the 
men  and  girls  (An glide,  servants),  and  remain 
(until  she  came)  to  superintend  the  arrange- 
ments, and  also  see  that  good  fires  were  kept 
up  to  get  the  house  thoroughly  warmed  before 
she  came.  As  it  was  frequently  damp  in  the 
early  spring,  and  as  1 knew  mother  would 
feel  it  from  being  delicate,  I readily  consented, 
and  started  next  day  for  Woodville,  our  place 
in  the  country.  Wo  arrived  there  in  the 
evening,  and  were  soon  busily  engaged  in 
putting  things  to  rights,  so  that  I had  no 
chance  to  feel  lonely  that  night.  1 must 
describe  a little  the  situation  of  our  house 
before  I go  on  with  my  story.  "We  live  in 
the  midst  of  a great  forest,  many  miles  from 
any  one  else,  and  so  very  wild  is  it,  that  from 
the  windows  we  look  directly  out  into  the 
pines,  with  the  long  avenues  between  the 
trunks  carpeted  with  pine-leaves,  and  roofed 
by  the  interlacing  branches.  The  wind  moans 
so  drearily  through  these  avenues,  and  often 
and  often  when  I was  a child  I used  to  lie 
awake  listening  to  the  sounds  and  imagining 
strange  stories  about  them.  My  room  looked 
to  the  north,  and  upon  the  side  most  exposed 
to  the  wind,  but  when  the  house  was  full  of 
people  and  noisy  I used  not  to  notice  it  much, 
and  had  not  time  to  think  of  the  dreariness; 
this  night,  however,  I felt  lonely — there  was 
not  a sound  inside,  only  the  wind  moaning 
outside.  1 drew  the  curtains,  and  locked  my 
door,  and  it  looked  so  cosy  then  with  my 
fire,  that  I soon  chased  the  gloomy  thoughts 
away  and  undressed  and  went  to  bed.  I did 
not  sleep  much,  as  it  was  new  to  mo  to  be 
there  alone,  and  I felt  the  want  of  com- 
panions. The  next  day,  feeling  still  more 
lonely,  I wrote  to  my  mother,  asking  her  to 
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bond  sumo  of  my  friends  to  nio  to  keep  uiu 
company  in  my  solitude.  1 spent  one  more 
night  alone,  and  the  next  day  wan  intensely 
cheered  by  seeing  the  conch  mail  drive  lip  to 
tho  door  with  my  ooumii  Maud  and  another 
friend — just  the  ones  I cnild  have  wished 
for,  particularly  Maud,  as  hlio  was  very  lively 
and  full  of  fun.  Wo  drew  up  to  tho  lire  ami 
had  ft  cosy  chat,  ami  1 told  them  how  lonely 
1 had  been.  I said  that  1 had  only  expected 
one  of  them,  who  w«>uM  share  my  room,  and 
that  therefore  there  had  been  no  other  put  in 
order  or  warmed  ; ‘however,’  l said',  ‘if  you 
will  both  share  mine,  as  it  is  large,  1 should 
bo  very  happy  to  ha\e  you,  and  1 could  put 
m little  cot-bed  in  or  mike  one  up  on  the 
Bofa.’  ‘Oh  no!’  they  both  exclaimed,  ‘let 
us  all  sleep  in  your  bed — it  is  so  large — and 
then  we  shall  scaro  away  tho  bogies  ! ’ We 
went  up  to  bed  rather  early  that  night,  and 
as  a precaution  against  thieves,  I locked  the 
door,  after  carefully  looking  under  tho  bed 
and  about,  to  see  that  all  was  safe.  In  a 
short  timo  we  were  all  in  bed,  and  1 put  out 
the  candles.  My  room  had  only  one  door — 
leading  into  tho  passage  (the  one  I had  locked), 
and  thero  were  two  windows,  one  at  the  head 
of  tho  bed,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.  Aftor  the  caudles  wore  out, 
the  lire  threw  strange  dickering  shadows 
about  upon  tho  walls,  which  were  hung  with 
bows  anil  arrow's,  a stag’s  head  and  antlers, 
and  a variety  of  old  Indian  weapons,  so  that 
Maud  remarked  in  fun,  ‘ What  a ghostly  old 
place  ! no  wonder  you  were  lonely  ; how  the 
wind  moans  about  the  house.  Did  you  ever 
see  a ghost  I 1 should  think  this  just  tho 
place  for  one  if  there  were  such  things.’ 

“Just  at  that  moment  tho  wind  rose  again, 
uni  it  sounded  like  voices  of  laughter  mocking 
lor.  ‘Did  you  hear  that,  Lily  I’  Maud  asked. 
Oh,  yes  ; it's  only  the  wind  ; it  often  moans 
ike  that.’  Finally,  we  all  went  to  sleep.  1 
thould  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
light,  when  1 was  awakened  by  a loud  rap 
ill  tho  window  furthest  from  my  bed,  so  1 
t;uied  up  aud  listened  ; it  was  not  repeated, 
. 0 I thought  it  might  have  been  a little  bird 
vhtoh  lmd  flown  against  tho  window,  and  I lay 
lown  again.  As  I was  trying  to  go  to  sleep, 
here  came  another  rap,  louder  than  tho  lirst, 
■nd  l started  up  again  : then  it  stopped, 
'here  were  tho  other  two  girls  fast  asleep  by 
ay  side  ; why  had  they  not  waked  as  1 had  ! 
'ho  noise  was  so  loud  that  I thought  the 
rindow  must  have  been  cracked.  The  idea 
f ghosts  or  spirits  never  entered  my  head  ; 
nd  then  1 said  to  myself  that  perhaps  the 

Loise  was  not  so  very  loud,  as  the  other  girls 
!'ero  not  waked  by  it,  but  that  my  imagina- 
— . 


tion  was  excited.  Then  1 tried  iu  account 
for  it  in  several  ways  : could  it  be  little  twigs 
blown  from  the  trees  on  to  tire  window  I or 
could  it  be  some  one  outside  knocking.  iliis 
last  thought  suggested  another  : sometimes 
my  brother,  when  he  was  locked  out,  used 
to  throw  pebbles  against  the  window  to  wake 
some  one  up  ; might  lie  not  have  ridden  over 
from  Cambridge,  which  was  about  twehc 
miles  distant,  ami  come  to  stay  with  me,  hear- 
ing that  1 was  alone  at  Wood ville  i Just 
tlu-ii  another  rap  came,  and  1 jumped  out  of 
bed,  and  running  to  the  window  1 opened 
it  and  called,  * Who  is  there?’  No  one 
answered.  It  was  full  moonlight  ; so  clear 
that  I could  look  all  about.  My  window  was 
up  one  story,  with  a rustic  trellis  reaching 
from  it  to  tho  ground,  covered  with  honey- 
suckle. m one  could  have  climbed  upon  it, 
for  it  would  hardly  have  borne  a eat  ; and, 
besides,  who  would  be  so  really  moan  as  to 
play  a practical  joke  on  us  girls  ? that  idea 
was  absurd,  for  there  was  no  one  in  the  house 
but  the  servants.  I waited  a few  minutes, 
blit  still  saw  and  heard  nothing.  Maud  was 
now  awake,  and  asked  me  what  I was  doing 
there.  I did  not  wish  to  frighten  her  with 
my  fears,  so  I said,  ‘ I am  looking  at  the 
strange  shadows  in  the  moonlight.’  ‘ Well,’ 
she  replied,  * it  certainly  is  an  eccentric  way 
of  being  romantic,  standing  at  an  open  win- 
dow in  your  night-dress  this  time  of  year  ! 
1 am  almost  frozen.’  So  I shut  the  window, 
tried  the  door,  which  was  still  locked,  and 
popped  into  bed.  I had  no  sooner  got  com- 
fortably arranged,  than  a loud  double  rap  came 
on  tho  window,  making  us  all  st  irt  up,  aud 
Maud  exclaimed,  ‘ hat  was  that  ? Oh,  Lily, 
1 do  believe  thero  are  ghosts  here  ! ’ Still, 
not  wishing  to  alarm  her,  1 told  her  it  was 
only  the  wind,  and  so  we  lay  down  ag  iin. 
No  sooner  were  we  all  quiet  than  again  the 
raps  came,  only  this  time  three  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Strnngo  voices  seemed  to  he  laugh- 
ing outside,  and  then — oh,  horror  of  horrors  ! 
our  bed  began  slow  ly  io  lower  itself  ; it  went 
down,  and  down,  and  down.  '1  here  was  no 
sound  of  pulleys  or  anything,  only  the  mock- 
ing laughter  outside.  \N  as  1 awake  ! oh  yes  ; 
aud  the  others,  too,  for  we  grasped  each 
other’s  hands  com  ulsively,  each  afraid  to 
speak  or  move.  1 remembered  a story  I had 
read  (it  is,  1 think,  in  ‘Anne  of  CJcier.stein’), 
in  which  a traveller  is  let  down  on  his  pallet 
l#y  pulleys  into  a vault  below.  1 Jut  then,  I 
asked  myself,  how  could  that  happen  in  a 
house  where  1 had  lived  so  long,  an  1 which  I 
knew  all  about.  Dm,  that  the  bed  teas  going 
down  was  no  mistake  ; we  all  felt  it,  and  lay 
thero  quaking  and  trembling,  not,  even  daring 
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to  jump  up  and  strike  a light  ; not  knowing 
what  was  on  either  side  of  the  bed  ; and  in 
this  state  of  terror  wo  lay  till  tho  grey  of  the 
morning.  It  seemed  long,  oh,  so  very  long, 
before  there  was  tho  least  light ; the  darkness 
was  so  thick  about  us,  and  we  felt  as  if  we 
were  sunk  down  so  low  into  some  dark  gulf. 
But,  then — oh,  what  a relief  it  was  when  we 
began  by  the  dim  light  to  distinguish  the 
pieces  of  furniture  about  tho  room,  proving 
that  we  were  still  in  my  room,  and  not  sunk 
into  the  horrible  pit  we  had  imagined.  There, 
too,  were  the  four  bed-posts  standing  at  the 
corners,  gaunt  and  erect  ; bnt  the  mattress, 
and  we  on  it,  lay  flat  upon  the  floor. 

“And  now  the  cause  of  it  all  flashed  into 
my  mind.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  bedstead 
with  a sacking  bottom,  which  was  stretched  by 
means  of  two  cranks,  so  that  when  the  sack- 
ing got  loosened  it  could  easily  be  wound  up 
again.  The  extra  weight  of  throe  people  in 
bed  had  made  the  cranks  slowly  unwind, 
loosening  the  sacking  and  thus  letting  the 
mattress  sink  gently  on  to  the  floor.  Thus 
the  mystery  of  the  bed  was  explained  ; hut 
what  was  tho  cause  of  the  knocking  ? I 
laughed  when  1 found  out  what  that  was, 
which  I did  shortly  ; for  on  going  to  the  win- 
dow where  I had  heard  the  noise  in  the 
night,  I found — a tooth-brush  ! dangling  mid- 
way knotted  into  the  cord  of  the  blind.  I 
had  pulled  up  the  blind  on  my  friends’  arrival, 
and  put  the  window  a little  open,  and  the 
cord  of  the  blind  must  have  in  some  way 
formed  a slip-noose  round  the  handle  of  the 
brush  and  pulled  it  up  with  it.  The  air 
through  the  window  blowing  the  blind  to  ami 
fro  made  the  brush  rap  against  the  glass,  and 
no  wonder  the  noise  was  loud  and  that  1 
thought  the  glass  would  be  broken. 

“ These  two  mysterious  tilings  (the  noiso 
and  the  bed-sinking)  coming  together,  made 
us  realty  scared,  and  I wouldn't  pass  such  a 
night  again  for  a sum  of  dollars.” 

G.  A.  W. 


AUTUMN  IN  THE  LINCOLNSHIRE 
MOLDS. 

Beautiful  as  the  country  is  at  all  seasons, 
a lover  of  nature  will  never  find  it  more  at- 
tractive than  in  autumn.  Old  and  young 
alike  are  bewitched  by  the  mature  grace  of  the 
year  iu  its  robes  of  ruddy  gold  with  the  last 
rose  of  summer  tangled  in  its  tresses.  There 
is  a dash  of  sadness  mingled  with  our  delight, 
for  day  by  day  the  vivid  tints  of  the  wood- 
lands pale,  and  each  evening  closes  a shorter 
day.  Twilight  falls  with  keener  chill,  and 
the  grass  is  often  too  damp  for  a mid-day 
stroll.  The  second,  or  St.  Luke’s  summer, 
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however,  before  the  stormy  winds  of  winter 
set  in,  ranks  in  many  respects  amongst  the 
most  pleasant  periods  of  our  curious  climate. 
Yet  one  day  at  that  time  will  often  sum  up 
in  itself  an  epitome  of  the  year.  The  “vapour- 
broidered  blue  ” of  early  morn,  the  sultry 
mid-day  hours,  evening  wiih  frost,  or  heavy 
dew,  the  gentle  breeze  that  tumbles  the  ripe 
pears  to  the  ground,  or  stirs  the  bronzed 
foliage  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  the  bright 
yellow  leaves  of  the  lime  avenue,  the  storm 
that  rages  for  a night  and  strews  the  garden 
with  desolation — these  and  many  more  such 
meteorological  freaks  endear  us  to  the  close  of 
the  year.  We  linger  with  its  presence  in  far 
more  thoughtful  mood  than  that  in  which  we 
watched  spring  radiant  with  young  life.  So 
much  sweeter  are  buried  joys  than  all  the 
charms  of  anticipation. 

The  flower-garden  is  now  brilliant  with 
asters  and  dahlias,  if  the  frosts  of  late  spring 
have  spared  them,  as  they  did  not  do  in  many 
places  in  18G4.  Old-fashioned  people  are  re- 
joicing in  tho  tall  hollyhock  blooming  amongst 
the  shrubberies,  the  only  place  where  its  spires 
tell  effectively  in  a garden  ; and  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  year’s  flowers,  as  chrysanthemums 
alone  have  now  to  be  expected.  The  same 
dearth  prevails  amongst  wild  flowers.  A few 
blossoms  of  the  pink  cranesbill  hiding  in  the 
ditches,  yellow  corn-marigold  and  scarlet  pop- 
pies flaunting  on  the  banks  are  almost  the 
sole  survivors  of  summer’s  profusion.  Long 
damp  nights  and  cold  mornings  are  severely 
trying  vegetation,  and  sundry  dry  leaves  arrest 
our  attention  shivering  by  the  side  of  the 
path  at  the  thought  of  the  destruction  impend- 
ing over  their  brethren.  Let  us  diverge  into 
the  fields,  it  is  there  that  the  true  glories  of 
autumn  may  be  discovered.  Along  this  brook 
named  from  an  old  Danish  hero  (the  very 
name  beck  by  which  it  is  known  telling  of  its 
nationality),  we  shall  find  a walk  full  of 
interest. 

Oh,  for  a Creswick  to  paint  that  ash ! 
There  it  stands  in  the  hedge-row,  immoveable, 
vast,  and  symmetrical,  like  the  fabled  Ygg- 
drasil  of  the  northern  mythology — the  great 
world  tree  vhose  roots  struck  deep  into  the 
universe.  The  sunlight  is  streaming  over  the 
hill  and  flickering  in  manifold  splendours  on 
its  dark  foliage,  while  the  long  bunches  of 
keys  come  out  golden-hued  in  strong  relief. 
A well-grown  ash  is  a magnificent  object  iu 
autumn.  The  hedges  around  look  rather  for- 
lorn and  ragged  ; the  bright-coloured  hips  and 
haws  somewhat  enliven  them,  however,  and 
no  east  wind  is  as  yet  tearing  down  their 
pride.  It  seems  an  idle  bit  of  folk-lore  which 
would  assign  a severe  winter  to  an  abundance 
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of  these  hawthorn  berries  ; as  long  as  wo  hnvd  A largo  district  of  woodland  in  Hants  (to 
observed,  the  two  facts  have  had  n » nocw  irv  tell  another  anecdote  on  tins  point),  abounded 

connection.  Still,  it  is  u remark  heir  I every  in  rabbits,  and,  as  always  happen*,  unless 

autumn,  and,  however  logically  we  ponder  their  numbers  are  kept  down,  they  did  meal- 
over  the  inference,  wo  shall  generally  tiud  the  culahle  damage  to  the  young  plantations  and 
boliof  insensibly  deepening  the  joys  of  autumn  crops.  The  keeper,  therefore,  granted  an  ar- 
from  tho  contrast  it  suggests  of  a dark  and  mist  ice  for  a time  to  his  natural  enemies — 
dreary  winter.  stoats  and  pole-cats- — and  even  made  an  alli- 

A walk  in  the  woodland  paths  is  very  plea-  ance  with  them  against  the  rabbits  who  were 

sant-  j u»t  now,  hut  they  lack  tho  charms  of  too  many  for  him.  With  no  fear  of  that 

.animation  they  have  lat-dy  displayed.  A dreadful  gibbet  by  the  forest  lodge  before 
moralist  may  muse  on  this  fact  as  lie  strolls  their  eyes,  the  weasel  tribe  now  diligently 
along,  just  as  Addison  might  have  done  in  the  spent  tho  still  autnninai  days  in  hunting  down 
silence  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Insect  life  the  rabbits.  Our  keeper  posted  himself  in 

for  the  most  part  has  faded  out,  save  that  the  the  rides,  and  as  often  as  a shrieking  rabbit 

morning’s  sun  awakens  swarms  of  flies  which  rm  across,  he  shot  and  removed  it,  thus  ren- 

have  passed  tho  night  under  tho  patulous  sy-  dering  the  weasel’s  appetite  still  more  keen, 
camore  leaves,  and  semis  them  to  join  tho  and  pivs.-ing  its  natural  instincts  into  his  mas- 
sluggish  wasps  and  gorgeous  butterflies  that  tor’s  servico  against  tho  rest,  in  a way  which 
haunt  the  ivy-covered  tree-stumps  at  this  time,  none  but  an  intelligent  keeper  could  devise. 

The  inconspicuous  flowers  of  the  ivy  are  now*  Let  us  now  cross  these  breezy  meadows  of 
attractive  to  insects  of  all  kinds.  The  ten  the  wolds  where  the  cold  sheets  of  sunshine 
ind  twelve  spotted  lady-birds  abound  in  or-  career  along  as  one  may  fancy  them  doing 
‘hards.  Birth  are  almost  wholly  silent.  If  over  the  boundless  savannahs  of  the  Now 
vo  see  a swallow  or  two  left  behind,  they  do  World.  To  render  the  parallel  more  complete, 

, lot  Ilyas  blithely  as  in  July.  Our  summer  yonder  are  herds  of  black  Galloways  which 
varblors  have  all  left.  September  is  the  limit  will  do  very  well  for  buffaloes  in  the  distance 

>f  their  stay.  Starlings  assemble  in  Hocks,  with  their  shaggy  foreheads.  But  on  a nearer 

.lid  tho  jackdaws  are  as  saucy  as  ever,  but  approach  their  soft  eyes,  .Lino's  own,  disarm 
oraewhat  more  sedate  on  their  hollow  trees.  our  suspicions  at  once.  Quiet,  homely  cre.a- 
so  wonder  tint  they  look  sail:  the  hooded  tures  such  as  llos  i Bonheur  loves  to  paint, 
row  will  soon  hoover  from  Norway  to  dis-  and  the  shepherd’s  children  to  pot  in  the  lonely 
ute  with  them  the  few  dainties  of  winter.  Scottish  glens,  they  hail  the  approach  of  cold 

Halt!  What  is  that  low  timid  screaming  weather  with  delight.  Before  we  pass,  notice 

I the  underwood  ? Doubtless  it  is  a rabbit  the  wonderful  effect  of  sunshine  on  their  rough 

u railed  by  a weasel.  Step  cautiously  behind  coats.  According  to  Mr.  Buskin,  “the  velvet 
ais  lir,  and  watch.  There  the  terrified  ani-  of  a brown  bull’s  hide  in  the  sun  is  lovelier 
ml  runs,  half  fascinated  by  its  enemy’s  per-  than  any  leopard's  or  tiger’s  skin.”  Defining 
jverance,  and  already  as  good  as  caught  ! that  huge  clmlk  quarry  to  our  left,  fringed 
'ole-cats  and  wea-els  are  very  destructive  to  with  a few  melancholy  larches,  we  will  pass 

dibits  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  eggs  and  over  the  rolling  clips  peculiar  to  chalky  <iis- 

oiing  birds  are  not  to  be  found.  Only  let  tricts,  and  the  great  feature  of  these  Lincoln-! 
ae  fairly  settle  on  the  scent  of  a rabbit,  and  shire  wolds.  A few  sea-gulls  are  lazily  flnp- 
ie  animal  may  double  and  twist  as  he  will.  ping  tln  ir  wings  overhead,  a sure  sign  of  rough 
scape  is  ho  pelf- as  unless  its  pursuer  tires  or  weather  impending,  or  these  birds  would  not 

drawn  oil*  by  other  game.  The  fell  little  have  come  so  far  inland.  They  are  black - 
Yature,  whose  bite  is  certain  death,  is  gene  headed  gulls  (Lores  nddnnidu.s),  and  in  all 
illy  too  persistent  a blood-tracker  to  d#*ist  probability  belong  to  a numerous  community 

II  its  fangs  are  in  tho  rabbit’s  nock,  and  the  which  lias  established  itself  during  the  breed- 

I’os  greedily  selected  as  the  favourite  morsel,  ing  season  at  8ir  J.  Nelthorpe’s  park.  These 
o know  of  a case  in  which  a rabbit  thus  pur  meadows  are  wry  famous  places  for  nnw»h- 
icd  ran  cowering  into  a wheel  rut  near  a rooms.  Most  people  regard  them  simply 
isscr-by,  who  happened  to  be  a naturalist,  as  delicacies,  but  they  are  said  to  rank  next 
o stood  still,  guessing  what  would  ensue,  butcher’s  meat  i:i  nutritive  qualities.  Unlike 
id  immediately  afterwards  a weasel  darted  vegetation  m general,  they  give  otl‘  carbonic 
it  of  the  underwood  and  seized  it.  It  was  acid  gas,  as  do  animals,  and  absorb  oxygen, 
once  rescued,  but  that  one  bite  was  enough,  which  may  be  the  form  lation  of  the  fibovc- 
ough  terror  had  doubtless  combined  to  mentioned  theory.  In  some  years  they 
com!  the  weasel’s  attack.  The  poor  little  abound  far  more  than  in  others  ; l ist  year, 
smbler  was  dead.  j 1864,  was  most  prolific  with  them.  Their 
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production  seems  connected  with  certain  me- 
teorological conditions,  warmth,  wet,  sunshine, 
Ac.  ; or  like  the  appearance  of  dilferent  spe- 
cies of  moths  and  butterflies  in  greater  num- 
bers at  one  season  than  at  another,  which  so 
sorely  puzzles  the  entomologist,  it  may  be  due 
to  laws  at  present  unknown  and  undreamt  of. 

And  now  wo  enter  a larch  wood  skirting  a 
sheet  of  water  known  as  Croxby  Lake.  Listen 
to  the  jays  chattering  at  our  approach  ! We 
have  few  birds  with  brighter  plumage.  Here 
is  a gap  amongst  the  trees  : stand  still  and 
observe  that  pair  of  jays  for  a moment.  The 
setting  sun  pours  a flood  of  yellow  light  upon 
the  fading  foliage,  and  in  it  sit  rejoicing  our 
two  birds.  How  brilliantly  their  wing  coverts 
come  out,  barred  with  lustrous  blue  ! How 
delicate  are  the  tints  of  purple  on  their  heads ! 
To  see  our  British  birds  to  advantage,  they 
should  always  be  viewed  in  a full  stream  of 
sunlight.  Most  people  think  the  starling  a 
dull-looking,  sombre  bird  ; but  it  is  wonderful 
what  beauties  he  displays  when  the  light  falls 
on  him.  So,  too,  with  the  iridescent  plumage 
of  the  jackdaw,  turtle-dove,  and  even  the 
rook  ; to  compare  great  things  with  small, 
their  lustrous  hues  can  only  be  matched  with 
the  metallic  glitter  of  the  wing  cases  of  many 
of  our  beetles  under  the  microscope.  Similarly 
let  no  one  think  that  the  beauty  of  the  salmon 
as  it  lies  extended  on  the  marble  slab  of  the 
fishmonger’s  shop,  is  to  be  named  in  the  same 
day  with  its  silvery  pink-flushed  tints  as  it  is 
drawn  out  of  the  water. 

Pushing  our  way  through  spruce  firs  and 
yews  that  form  a sombre  belt  to  the  lake, 
here  we  are  at  its  quiet  waters.  Yonder 
floats  the  swan,  as  in  “ sweet  St.  Mary’s  lake, 
double,  swan  and  shadow.”  Up  flies  a crowd 
of  widgeon  and  mallards  from  the  sedges  : 
they  are  not  much  molested  here,  and  repay 
their  protection  by  the  confidence  with  which 
they  remain.  There  the  bald  coot  ploughs 
her  course  across  the  reed-bed.  All  is  very 
quiet  and  very  peaceful.  The  lake,  though 
containing  only  some  thirty  acres,  forms  a 
home  for  numerous  species  of  birds.  We  have 
a list  before  us  of  a hundred  varieties  observed 
here,  and  others  might  easily  be  added. 
Amongst  them  are  such  rarities  in  the  present 
days  of  drainage  and  high-farming  as  the 
avocet,  hen-harrier,  and  great  northern  diver. 
The  nightingale  is  yearly  drawing  nearer  to 
these  parts.  At  the  upper  end  is  an  osier 
hole  forming  a good  fox  cover,  where  Reynard 
can  frequently  enjoy  that  tempting  morsel,  a fat 
wild  duck  ; and  before  long  the  echoes  of  the 
, hills  will  be  roused  by  his  enemies  “ matched 
in  mouth  like  bells,  each  under  each  ; ” and 
the  dark  plantations  be  enlivened  by  horse- 


men in  scarlet.  Few  prettier  sights  cau  be 
imagined  on  a bright  winter  morning  than  a 
“ meet  ” at  Croxby  Lake. 

The  lengthening  shadows,  however,  warn 
us  to  return  while  the  glow  of  sunset  still 
lingers  on  the  larches.  Byron  tells  us,  what 
an  English  autumn  loses  in  green  it  makes  up 
in  yellow  : but  it  required  a more  subtle  ob- 
server of  nature  to  call  our  attention  to  the 
rosy  tints  that  so  often  float  over  woods  or 
fields  in  an  autumnal  evening.  It  is  then 
that  our  climate  seems  to  approach  closest  to 
the  transparency  of  northern  skies,  in  which 
the  delicately  pencilled  lines  and  faint  yet 
decided  tints  of  the  sunsets  are  said  to  be  so 
inconceivably  splendid.  Indeed,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  Lincolnshire,  if  it  occasionally  h is 
a murky  atmosphere,  makes  up  for  it  by  its 
vast  expanse  of  sky.  In  most  parts  of  the 
county  the  horizon  strikes  a stranger  as  being 
immeasurably  more  distant  than  in  other 
counties,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  its  low  dis- 
tricts, and  in  these  elevated  parts  of  the  county 
into  which  we  have  rambled  with  our  readers, 
the  same  charm  is  even  more  conspicuous. 
Aerial  effects  are  common  on  tlic  wolds.  We 
have  seen  a splendid  mirage  of  the  soa  during 
a sunset  when  all  the  eastern  horizon  seemed 
one  vast  ocean,  though  but  a very  small  glimpse 
of  the  sea  could  really  be  obtained.  Dwellers 
in  Lincolnshire  fondly  welcome  these  aerial 
effects,  these  boundless  skies,  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  absence  of  the  more  decided 
features  of  natural  beauty  which  mark  other 
English  counties.  If  Devonshire  can  boast 
her  deep  blue  sky,  and  compare  it  wiili  the 
hues  of  that  overhanging  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a 
Lincolnshire  man  can  point  to  the  immense 
tract  over  which  his  tamer  skies  extend,  and 
at  all  events,  in  winter  he  has  the  better  ;n 
the  competition. 

Evening  falls  chilly  and  damp,  and  we  hail 
with  pleasure  the  hospitable  roof  looming  be- 
tween the  sycamores,  where  dinner  and  a 
bright  fire  await  us.  Lucullus. 


LA  RABBIATA. 

(From,  tiie  German  of  Paul  Heyse.) 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen.  Over  Vesuvius 
lay  a thick  grey  sheet  of  mist,  which  stretched 
away  towards  Naples,  and  obscured  the  little 
towns  along  the  coast.  The  sea  was  calm. 
The  harbour  was  built  in  a narrow  bay  under 
the  high  and  rocky  Sorrentine  coast,  and  here 
the  fishermen  and  their  wives  were  already 
moving  about,  and  pulling  to  shore  the  boats 
and  nets  which  had  been  tying  out  all  night. 
Others  prepared  the  barks,  trimmed  the  sails, 
and  got  out  the  oars  and  masts  from  the  caves, 
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which  were  built  deep  iiifeo  the  ruck,  and  iu 
which  the  tackle  wan  kept  at  night.  Not  an 
idler  was  to  be  seen-— oven  those  who  were 
too  old  to  go  out  hi  the  boats,  helped  to  pull 
in  the  nets  ; and  here  and  there  on  one  of  the 
tlat  roofs  stood  an  old  woman,  turning  her 
spindle,  or  busy  looking  alter  her  grand- 
children. 

“Do  you  see,  Itachcla,  there  is  our  padre 
ourato  T’ said  an  old  woman  to  a little  creature 
ten  years  old  standing  near  her,  and  busy 
with  her  spindle.  “ lie  is  just  getting  into 
the  boat  ; Antonino  is  to  row  bun  over  to 
Capri.  Maria  Santissima  ! liow  sleepy  the 
reverend  gentleman  looks  !”  And  so  saying, 
fthe  waved  her  hand  to  a pleasant-looking 
little  priest  who  had  just  settled  himself  in 
the  boat,  after  having  first  carefully  spread  his 
black  cloak  over  the  wooden  bench.  Others 
on  the  shore  paused  in  their  work  to  watch 
tlio  padre  go  off,  as  he  nodded  and  bowed 
front  side  to  side. 

“ AY  hy  must  he  go  to  Capri,  grandmother  ?” 
said  tlio  child  ; “ have  they  got  no  padre  there, 
that  they  must  borrow  ours  l ” 

“ Don’t  bo  so  silly,  child,”  said  the  old 
woman  ; “ they  have  got  padres  enough,  and 
the  most  beautiful  churches,  and  even  a hermit, 
which  we  have  not  got.  But  there  is  a grand 
signora  there  ; ami  she  lived  here  in  Sorrento 
for  a long  time,  and  was  very  ill  ; so  the 
padre  was  often  obliged  to  go  to  her  with  the 
Sacrament,  because  they  thought  she  would 
not  live  tdl  the  morning.  AVfcll  tlio  Holy 
Virgin  has  helped  her,  and  she  has  grown 
strong  and  well  again,  and  can  bathe  in  the 
sea  every  day.  AY  hen  she  went  back  to 
Capri,  she  gave  a whole  heap  of  beautiful 
ducats  to  the  church  and  to  the  poor,  and 
would  not  go  tdl  the  padre  had  promised 
to  visit  her,  so  that  she  might  confess  to 
him.  It  is  astonishing  what  a deal  she  thinks 
of  him  ; and  we  may  bless  ourselves  that  wo 
have  got  such  a padre,  with  talents  worthy  of 
an  archbishop,  and  who  is  so  run  after  by 
grand  people.  'I  lie  Madonna  protect  him,” 
and  with  these  words,  she  nodded  to  the 
little  hark  which  was  just,  going  to  push  fell 
down  below. 

“Shall  wo  have  lino  weather,  my  soli  g 
asked  the  little  priest,  glancing  doubtfully 
away  towards  Naples. 

I Ihe  sun  has  not  yet  shone  out,”  answered 
the  lad  ; “he’ll  soon  drive  away  that  bit  of 
fog.” 

“ I'lmn  pull  away,  so  that  we  get  there 
before  the  heat.” 

Antonino  was  just  taking  the  long  oar  to 
push  out  into  the  open  sea,  when  he  suddenly 
stopped,  aud  looked  up  towards  the  steep 


path  which  led  down  from  tin*  little  town  of 
Sorrento  to  the  harbour  beneath.  A slight 
girlish  figure  was  visible  up  there,  hurrying 
down  over  the  stones,  and  waving  a handker-  . 
chief.  She  carried  a little  bundlu  under  her 
arm,  and  her  appearance  was  floor  enough 
Nevertheless,  she  had  a lofty  way  of  carrying 
her  head,  and  the  plaits  of  hair  which  vver- 
coiled  over  her  forehead  seemed  to  crown  her 
like  a diadem. 

“ What  are  we  waiting  for  f ’ asked  the 
padre. 

“ Somebody  is  coming  who  wants  to  go  to 
Capri  too.  Ily  your  leave,  padre,  we  sha'nt 
go  the  slower,  for  it’s  only  a young  girl  of 
scarcely  eighteen  years.” 

At  this  moment  the  girl  appeared  from  be- 
hind the  wall  which  hid  the  winding-path. 

“ Laurella,”  said  the  padre  ; “ what  has  she 
got  to  do  at  Capri  i” 

Antonino  shrugged  his  shoulders  ; the  girl 
hurried  forwards,  her  eyes  cast  down. 

“ Good  morning,  la  liabbiat a,”  cried  some 
of  the  young  men  who  were  standing  round. 
They  would  have  said  more  if  the  presence 
of  the  padre  had  not  held  them  in  respect, 
for  the  cool  way  in  which  the  girl  received 
their  salutation  seemed  to  make  them  more 
insolent. 

“Good  morning,  Laurella,”  said  the  padre  ; 
“how  goes  it  ? art  thou  going  to  Capri  !” 

“ AA  ith  your  leave,  padre.  Ask  Antonino  ; 
he  is  the  master  of  the  boat.  Every  one  is 
master  of  his  own  property  ; and  God  ruler 
over  us  all.  There  is  a half  carline,”  sai  1 
Laurella,  without  looking  at  the  young  boat- 
man, “if  1 can  go  for  that.” 

“ Vou  can  use  it  better  than  I,”  muttered 
the  lad,  pushing  away  some  baskets  of  oranges 
so  as  to  make  room  for  her.  (He  was  going 
to  sell  them  at  Capri,  where  the  land  is  too 
dry  to  produce  oranges  enough  for  the  wants 
of  the  many  visitors.) 

“ I will  not  go  for  nothing,”  answered  the 
girl,  bending  her  black  eyebrows. 

“Come  now,  child,”  sai  l the  padre,  “he  is 
a good  lad,  aud  does  not  wUh  to  til  rich  him- 
self from  thy  poverty.  There  now,  get  in” — 
and  he  gave  her  his  hand — “and  sit  down  by 
me.  AY  hy,  he  has  spread  out  his  jacket  for 
thee  to  sit  on  ; lie  did  not  do  as  much  for 
nut  ; but  young  people  are  always  so  ; for  the 
smallest  bit  of  womanhood,  people  ©are  more 
than  for  ten  holy  fathers.  Now,  no  excuses, 
Tonino  : it  is  as  our  God  has  made  it  mean- 
while, Laurella  had  got  in  and  Rat  down, 
after  having  first  carefully  pushed  away  the 
jacket.  Tonino  let  it  lie,  but  muttered  some- 
thing bctvvien  his  teeth  : then  ht>  pti  led  hard 
against  the  current,  and  the  little  boat  llevv 
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out  into  tho  gulf.  N What  hast  thou  in  thy 
bundle  ?”  asked  the  padre,  as  they  sped  away 
over  the  sea,  which  was  just  lit  up  by  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun. 

“Silk,  cotton,  and  bread,  padre;  the  silk 
is  for  a woman  at  Capri  who  makes  ribands  ; 
and  the  cotton  for  some  one  else/'5 
“Hast  thou  spun  it  thyself  ?” 

“Yes,  padre.” 

“ If  I remember  rightly,  thou  canst  also 
make  ribands  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  but  my  mother  is  worse  again, 
so  that  I cannot  leave  home,  and  we  cannot 
pay  for  a loom  for  ourselves.” 

“ Worse,  is  she?  Dear  me!  when  I wTas 
with  you  at  Easter  she  was  sitting  up.” 

“Spring  is  always  the  worst  time  for  her  ; 
since  the  great  storms  and  the  earthquakes, 
she  has  had  so  much  pain,  that  she  has  been 
obliged  to  lie  down.” 

“ Do  not  leave  off  praying,  my  child,  and 
asking  the  Holy  Virgin  to  make  intercession 
for  thee.  When  thou  earnest  down  to  the 
shore,  they  called  thee  c la  Itabbiata.  ’ Why 
so?  It  is  not  a nice  name  for  a Christian,  who 
ought  to  be  meek  and  humble.”  j She  shook  her  head. 

The  dark  face  of  the  girl  glowed  all  over,  “They  are  right  who  call  thee  obstinate, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled.  though  such  a name  is  not  nice  ; dost  thou 

“ They  mock  me,  because  I don't  dance  not  consider  that  thou  art  not  alone  in  the 
aud  sing  and  chatter  like  the  others  ; they  "world,  and  by  this  stubbornness  thou  makest 
ought  to  let  me  alone,  I don’t  meddle  with  the  life  and  the  sufferings  of  thy  poor  mother 
them.”  only  more  bitter  : what  sufficient  reason  was 

“ Thou  mightest,  however,  be  pleasant  to  there  to  refuse  every  honest  hand  which  would 
every  one  ; others  whose  life  is  easier  may  support  thee  and  thy  mother ; answer  me, 
dance  and  sing,  but  even  one  wdio  is  sad  can  Laurella  ?” 

have  a pleasant  word  for  all.”  “There  is  a reason,”  said  she,  gently  and 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  pidled  her  hesitatingly,  “ but  I cannot  tell  it.” 
eyebrows  over  them.  They  went  on  a little  “ Not  tell  it — not  even  to  me — not  to 
while  in  silence.  The  sun  had  now  risen  in  thy  father  confessor  ? At  another  time  thou 
full  splendour  over  the  mountains  ; the  peak  wouldst  have  no  difficulty  in  telling  me  ; is  it 
of  Vesuvius  reared  itself  over  the  sheet  of  not  so?” 
cloud  which  still  clung  to  its  base,  and  the  She  nodded. 

white  houses  on  the  plain  of  Sorrento  peeped  “ Then  relieve  thy  heart,  child  ; if  thou  art 

out  from  the  green  orange-trees.  in  the  right,  I will  be  the  first  to  allow  it  ; 

“ Has  nothing  more  been  heard  of  that  but  thou  art  young,  and  knowest  nothing  of 
artist,  Laurella,  that  Neapolitan  who  wished  the  world,  and  some  day  thou  mightest  re- 
to  have  thee  for  a wife  ?”  asked  the  padre.  pent  that  for  a childish  fancy  thou  shouldst 

She  shook  her  head.  have  thrown  away  thy  happiness.” 

“He  came  to  take  thy  portrait,  why  didst  She  cast  a rapid,  timid  glance  at  the  lad 
thou  not  let  him  ?”*  who  sat  at  the  end  of  the  boat,  rowing  busily, 

“ What  did  he  want  with  it  ? There  are  with  his  woollen  cap  pulled  down  right  over 
others  more  beautiful  than  I — and  then — who  his  brow.  He  was  looking  sidelong  at  the 
knows  what  he  would  have  done  with  it  ; he  water,  and  seemed  to  be  lost  in  his  own 
might  have  bewitched  me  with  it,  mother  said,  thoughts.  The  padre  observed  her  glance, 
and  hurt  my  soul,  or  even  killed  me.”  and  bent  his  ear  nearer  to  her.  “ You  did 

“Think  not  such  sinful  tilings,”  said  the  uot  know  my  father  ?”  whispered  she,  and  her 
padre,  seriously;  “art  thou  uot  always  in  eyes  became  fierce. 

God’s  hand,  without  whose  will  not  a hair  of  “ Thy  father  ? Why,  I think  he  died  when 
thy  Lead  can  perish  ? and  dost  thou  suppose  thou  wast  scarcely  ten  ; what  has  thy  father,  who 
that  a man  with  a portrait  in  Lis  possession  is  , may  be  in  Paradise,  to  do  with  thy  obstinacy!” 


stronger  than  the  great  God  ? besides,  thou 
couldst  see  that  lie  only  meant  kindly  to- 
wards thee  ; would  he  have  wished  to  marry 
thee  otherwise  ?” 

She  was  silent. 

“ And  why  didst  thou  refuse  him?  They 
said  he  was  a good  mau,  aud  would  have 
supported  thee  and  thy  mother  better  than 
thou  canst  do  with  thy  little  bit  of  spinning 
and  silk- winding.” 

“ We  are  poor  people,”  said  she,  passion- 
ately, “ and  my  mother  has  been  ill  a long 
while  ; we  should  only  have  been  a burden  to 
him.  I could  never  pass  for  a signora,  and 
when  his  friends  came  to  see  him,  he  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  me.” 

“ How  thou  talkest  ! I tell  thee,  child,  that 
he  was  a good  gentleman  ; besides,  lie  was 
goiugto  settle  at  Sorrento  ; there  will  not  soon 
again  be  such  another,  who  seemed  to  bo  sent 
straight  from  heaven  to  help  you.” 

“I  don’t  want  a husband,  never!”  said 
she,  quite  determinately,  and  as  if  to  herself. 

“Hast  thou  taken  an  oath,  or  wilt  thou 
turn  nun  ?” 
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“ You  -li-1  not  know  him,  padre  , yon  do 
not  know  that  ho  in  entirely  to  blame  for  iny 
mother's  illness. ’* 

“ How  so  1” 

“ Becaiiso  he  ill-nsed  her,  and  heat  her  and 
kicke-l  her.  I still  remember  the  nights  when 
he  came  home  in  a rage  ; she  never  sai  1 a wnr  1, 
and  did  evt  ry tiling  that  he  wished  , but  he,  he 
beat  her  till  my  heart  was  rea-ly  to  break  , 1 
used  to  pull  the  bed-clothes  over  my  head, 
and  ] net ond  to  sleep,  but  in  reality  1 cried 
the  whole  uight.  \ud  when  he  saw  her  lying 
on  the  tloor,  then  suddenly  he  would  change, 


and  drag  her  up,  and  kiss  her  till  die  scream  — 1 
out  that  he  -void  I stifle  her.  M >th  i*r  f jrb  » le 
me  over  to  say  a word  about  it,  but  it  w ire 
her  out,  so  th  it  now  all  these  Ion  ' years  sin  to 
lie  died  she  has  never  got  well,  an  1 if  she 
should  die  soon,  which  God  forbid,  I know  well 
who  killed  her.” 

The  little  priest  shook  his  head,  an  1 seem  1 
utiwi  lin-gly  t > acknowledge  his  penitent  in  the 
right.  \t  l.-nt  he  said,  “ Forgive  him,  as  thy 
mother  has;  d > not  fix  thy  thoughts  upon 
such  sad  pictures,  Laurell*  ; better  times  will 
came,  mid  make  thco  forget  it  all.” 
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not  what  thou  sayest ; when  the  time  is  come, 
the  question  whether  thou  lovest  or  not  will 
often  arise  in  thy  heart,  amt  then  all  these 
resolutions  will  be  forgotten.” 

Agaiu  a pause,  after  which  the  padre  began 
again  : 

“ And  that  artist,  didst  thou  make  up  thy 
mind  that  he  would  use  thee  ill  ?” 

“ He  used  to  look  as  I have  seen  my  father 
look  when  he  asked  pardon  of  my  mother, 
and  wanted  to  take  her  in  his  arms  to  make 
peace  with  her  again  ; I know  those  eyes,  it 
made  me  shudder  to  see  them  again.” 

After  this  she  kept  a persevering  silence. 
The  padre  was  silent  also  ; perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  many  beautiful  maxims  which  he 
might  have  held  up  before  the  girl,  but  the 
young  boatman  had  grown  uneasy  towards  the 
end  of  the  confession,  and  this  checked  him. 
After  rowing  for  two  hours,  they  arrived  in  the 
little  harbour  of  Capri.  Antonino  carried  the 
padre  out  of  the  boat  over  the  little  rippling 
waves,  and  carefully  set  him  down.  Laurella, 
however,  would  not  wait  till  he  waded  back 
for  her  ; she  gathered  her  little  skirt  together, 
and  with  her  wooden  slippers  in  her  right 
hand,  and  the  bundle  in  her  left,  she  nimbly 
splashed  through  the  water. 

“ I dare  say  I shall  be  at  Capri  a long  time 
to-day,”  said  the  padre,  “and  thou  needest 
not  wait  for  me  ; perhaps  I shall  not  re- 
turn till  to-morrow  ; and,  Laurella,  when  thou 
readiest  home,  remember  me  to  thy  mother  ; 
I shall  come  and  see  you  this  week.  Thou  wilt 
go  home  before  night  V’ 

“If  I have  an  opportunity,”  said  the  girl, 
and  pretended  to  bo  busy  with  her  dress. 

“I  must  go  back,  too,”  said  Antonino,  try- 
ing to  speak  in  an  indifferent  tone  ; “ I shall 
wait  for  you  till  the  Ave  Maria  ; if  you  don’t 
come  then,  I will  go  my  own  way.” 

“ Thou  must  go,  Laurella,”  broke  in  the 
little  padre  ; “ thou  canst  not  leave  thy  mother 
alone  at  night  ; art  thou  going  far  ?” 

“ To  Anacapri — to  a vineyard.” 

“ And  I must  go  towards  Capri ; God  pro- 
tect thee,  child,  and  thou  too,  my  son.” 

Laurella  kissed  her  hand,  and  a farewell 
escaped  her,  which  the  padre  and  Antonino 
might  both  appropriate.  Antonino,  however, 
did  not  claim  any  of  it  ; he  pulled  off  his  cap 
to  the  padre,  without  even  looking  at  Laurella. 
"When  both,  however,  had  turned  their  backs 
upon  him,  he  let  his  eyes  wander  after  the 
holy  father  for  an  instant  as  he  wearily 
plodded  through  the  deep  shingle,  and  then 
lixed  them  upon  the  girl,  who  had  turned  to  the 
right  to  go  up  the  hill,  holding  her  hand  over 
her  eyes  to  shield  them  from  the  burning  sun. 
Before  the  path  disappeared,  she  paused  a 


moment  as  if  for  breath,  and  looked  back. 
The  shore  lay  at  her  feet,  with  the  sea  lovely 
in  its  intense  blue  ; above  her  towered  the 
lofty  cliffs — it  was  indeed  a view  worth  look- 
ing at.  It  so  happened  that  in  glancing  to- 
wards Tonino’s  boat  she  met  his  eyes  ; each 
made  a gesture  of  impatience,  and  the  girl 
continued  her  way  with  a sullen  expression  on 
her  face. 

It  was  not  long  past  noon,  and  already 
Antonino  had  been  sitting  for  two  hours  on  a 
bench  before  the  osteria.  He  must  have  had 
something  on  his  mind,  for  he  was  constantly 
getting  up  and  walking  into  the  sun,  and 
looking  hard  at  the  paths  which  led  right  and 
left  to  the  two  little  island  towns. 

He  then  said  to  the  hostess  that  he  was 
afraid  of  the  weather  : it  might  remain  line, 
but  he  well  knew  that  colour  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  water  ; it  had  looked  just  like  that  be- 
fore the  great  storm  when  he  had  had  so 
much  trouble  to  get  the  English  family  safe  to 
shore. 

“ How'  have  you  fared  at  Sorrento,”  said  the 
hostess  ; “ better  than  we  did  here  in  Capri  V> 

“ I could  not  have  afforded  maccaroni  if  I 
had  had  only  the  boat  to  depend  upon  ; now 
and  then  taking  a letter  to  Naples,  or  taking 
out  a signor  to  fish  ; that  was  all ; but  you 
know  that  my  uncle  has  great  orange-gardens, 
and  is  a rich  man  ; 4 Tonino,’  said  he,  ‘ so 
long  as  I live  you  shall  not  want,  and  wdien  I 
die,  you’ll  find  yourself  provided  for  ; ’ so  with 
God’s  help,  I have  got  through  the  winter.” 

“ Has  he  children,  your  uncle  ?” 

“ No,  he  was  never  married,  and  was  a long 
while  away  from  home  ; during  that  time  he 
made  a great  deal  of  money,  and  now  he’s 
going  to  set  up  a great  fishery,  and  will  put 
me  at  the  head  of  it.” 

“ Then  you  are  a made  man,  Antonino  !” 

The  young  sailor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Everyone  must  bear  his  own  burden,” 
said  he,  and  then  he  jumped  up  and  looked 
again  right  and  left  after  the  weather,  though 
he  must  have  known  that  there  is  but  one 
weather  side. 

“ Let  me  bring  you  another  bottle,  your 
uncle  can  pay  for  it,”  said  the  hostess. 

“ Only  one  more  glass,”  said  he,  “ for  you 
have  a fiery  kind  of  wfine  here — my  head  is 
quite  hot  already.” 

“ It  does  not  go  into  the  blood,”  said  the 
woman  ; “ you  can  drink  as  much  as  you  like  ; 
there,  my  husband  is  just  coming,  you  must 
stay  and  talk  with  him  a little.” 

And  the  stately  padrone  of  the  tavern  ap- 
peared, coming  down  from  the  mountain,  his 
net  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  red  cap  on 
his  bushy  head.  He  fiad  been  taking  some 
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fish  to  tho  town,  which  tho  grand  lady  had 
ordered  for  tho  good  priest  from  Sorrento. 
When  ho  caught  night  of  tho  young  man,  he 
waved  him  a cordial  welcome,  sat  down  on 
tho  bench  beside  him,  and  began  to  talk. 
Ilis  wife  had  just  brought  a second  bottle 
of  pure  unadulterated  Capri  wine,  when 
footsteps  wore  heard  erunching  on  the  hard 
sand  to  the  left,  and  Lawrolta  mad-i  her  ap- 
pearance on  the  road  from  Anacapri.  She 
gave  a slight  nod,  and  then  stood  still. 
Antonino  jumped  up. 

“I  must  go,”  said  he,  “it  is  a girl  front 
Sorrento,  who  came  across  early  to  day  with 
the  priest,  and  wants  to  get  back  to  her  sick 
mother  before  night.’’ 

“ Well,  well,  there  is  plenty  of  time  beforo 
uight,”  said  the  fisherman;  “she  will  have 
timo  to  drink  a glass  of  wino.  Here,  wife, 
bring  another  glass.” 

“Thank  you,  I won’t  drink,”  said  Laurulla, 
without  moving. 

“Pour  out,  wife,”  said  tho  man;  “pour 
tut,  she  must  drink.” 

“Leave  her  alone,”  said  the  lad;  “she 
ias  a strong  will  ; what  she  does  not  wish, 
lot  even  a saint  could  persuade  her  to  do  ;” 
.nd  with  that  ho  took  a hurried  leave,  ran 
own  to  the  boat,  undid  the  rope,  and  stood 
waiting  for  tho  girl. 

She  nodded  once  more  to  the  hostess  of  tho 
worn,  and  then  sauntered  slowly  towards  the 
oat.  She  first  looked  round,  as  if  she  ex- 
ected  other  passengers  to  appear.  On  the 
uore,  however,  there  was  not  a human  being  ; 
qq  fishermen  were  either  asleep  or  out  at  sea 
ith  their  lines  and  nets  ; at  tho  doors  sat  a 
\w  women  and  children  asleep  or  spinning, 
ud  tho  strangers  who  had  come  over  in  tho 
lorning  were  waiting  for  the  cool  of  day  to  ro- 
ll n.  Laurella  could  not  look  back  \ cry  long, 
>r  beforo  she  knew  what  he  was  doing,  An- 
•liino  had  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
?r  like  a child  to  the  boat.  Then  he  sprang 
after  her,  and  with  a fe  w strokes  of  tho  oar 
ley  were  on  tho  open  sea.  She  had  seated 
irself  at  tho  fore-part  of  the  boat,  with  her 
ick  half  tinned  towards  him,  so  that  ho  could 
dy  ce  her  profile  ; her  features  were  graver 
tan  usual  ; there  was  an  obstinate  expression 
und  tho  delicate  nostiil  ; over  tho  low  brow 
e hair  fell  thickly,  and  the  full  lips  wore 
'htly  closed.  After  they  had  gone  on  a little 

Ihilo  in  silence,  the  sun  began  to  scorch  lu-r,  so 
e took  tho  cloth  in  which  the  bread  was 
rapped  and  threw  it  over  her  head.  Then  she 
gau  to  make  her  dinner  of  the  bread,  for  she 
*d  tasted  nothing  at  Capri.  Antonino  could 
•t  see  her  do  that  for  long.  lie  took  out  one 
tho  orange  baskets,  and  handing  two  oranges 
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to  her,  said  : “ There  ts  something  t.»  eat  with 
your  bread,  Laurella  ; don’t  think  that  1 kept 
them  for  you  ; they  rolled  out  of  tho  basket 
into  the  boat,  and  1 found  them  when  1 put 
tho  empty  baskets  back  again.” 

“ \ on  eat  them,”  said  Liurolla  ; “ the  brew  1 
is  enough  for  me.” 

“They  are  refreshing  in  tho  heat,’’  sail 
he,  “ and  you  have  been  a long  way.” 

“ They  gave  me  a glass  of  water  up  on  tho 
mountain,”  said  she  ; “that  has  refreshed  me 
already.” 

“ As  you  like,”  said  he,  and  let  them  drop 
back  into  the  basket. 

Renewed  silence.  The  sea  was  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  and  hardly  rippled  round  the  boat  ; 
the  white  sea-birds  who  built  in  the  caves  on 
the  shore  pursued  their  prey  without  their 
usual  cry. 

“ You  might  take  tho  two  oranges  to  your 
mother,”  began  Antonino  again. 

“We  have  some  at  home,”  said  she,  “and 
when  they  arc  finished,  I shall  buy  flesh 
ones.” 

“ Oh,  tako  them  to  her  from  me.” 

“ She  docs  not  know  you,”  said  she. 

“ You  might  tell  her  who  I am,”  persisted  he. 

“ I don’t  know  you  either,”  said  she. 

Jt  was  not  the  first  time  that  sho  had  so 
ignored  him  ; a year  before,  when  the  painter 
had  just  come  to  Sorrento,  it  happened  on  a 
Saturday  that  Antonino  was  playing  “Roccia,” 
with  other  young  fellows  of  the  place  in  the 
square  near  the  principal  street.  There  the 
artist  first  met  Laurella,  who  passed  along  with- 
out seeing  him,  with  a pitcher  of  water  on  her 
head.  The  Neapolitan,  struck  w ith  her  appear! 
auce,  stood  and  gazed  after  her,  though  he  was 
standing  in  the  very  middle  of  the  space  chosen 
for  the  game,  and  might  have  cleared  it  in  three 
steps.  A ball  which  hit  him  roughly  on  the 
ankle  soon  reminded  him  that  this  was  not 
tho  place  for  such  meditations.  He  looked 
round  as  if  he  expected  an  apology  ; the  young 
boatman  who  had  thrown  the  ball  stood  silent 
and  defiant  in  the  midst  of  his  niends,  so  that 
the  stranger  found  it  advisable  to  avoid  an 
altercation,  and  walk  away.  Yet  the  incident 
had  been  talked  about  nioro  than  once  when 
the  painter  openly  courted  Laurella. 

“ 1 don’t  know  Inin,”  said  slm,  hesitatingly, 
when  the  painter  asked  her  whether  she  refuse  l 
him  for  that  rude  lad. 

They  sat  in  the  boat,  like  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies, and  yet  tho  hearts  of  both  were  beating 
wildly.  The  good-tempered  face  of  Antoir.no 
was  violently  flushed  ; he  struck  into  the  water 
so  that  tho  spray  splashed  over  him,  and  his 
lips  trembled  as  if  with  angry  words.  Shu 
pretended  not  to  notice  him,  but  putting  oil 
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her  most  cureless  look,  leant  over  the  edge  of 
the  boat,  and  let  the  water  run  rippling  through 
her  lingers.  Only  her  eyebrows  still  quivered, 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  she  held  her  wet  hands 
against  her  burning  cheeks  to  cool  them.  Now 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  ; far  and 
near  not  a sail  was  to  be  seen  ; the  island 
had  disappeared,  and  the  coast  lay  far  away 
bathed  in  sunshine  , not  even  a seagull  broke 
the  solitude. 

Antonino  looked  round  ; a thought  seemed 
to  rise  within  him.  Hie  flush  suddenly  died 
from  his  cheek,  and  he  let  the  oars  fall. 

Involuntarily,  Laurella  turned  to  look  at 
him,  startled,  but  fearless. 

“ I must  put  ;m  end  to  this,”  broke  forth  the 
other;  “it  has  lasted  too  long  already,  and 
I only  wonder  that  it  has  not  made  an  end  of 
me.  You  don’t  know  me,  you  say  ? Have  you 
not  observed  long  enough  how  1 have  passed  you 
as  if  senseless,  because  all  the  while  my  heart 
was  bursting  to  speak  to  you  1 and  you — you 
made  a wicked  face,  and  turned  your  back 
upon  me ! ” 

“ What  had  I to  say  to  you  V 5 said  she, 
shortly  ; “1  saw  quite  well  what  you  were 
after  ; i was  not  just  going  to  give  myself  up 
to  the  first  person  who  cared  for  me  ; for  as  a 
husband,  I don’t  like  you  ; neither  you  nor 
anybody  else.” 

“ Nor  anybody,”  screamed  he  ; “ you  won’t 
always  say  that,  because  you  have  sent  off 
the  painter.  Bah  ! why  you  were  only  a child 
then  ; some  day  you  will  feel  rather  dull,  and 
then,  proud  as  you  are,  you  will  take  the 
first  you  can  got  ; no  one  knows  his  future.” 

“Possibly  I may  some  day  change  my 
mind  , what  does  it  matter  to  you  ? ” 

“ What  matters  it  to  me  ?”  he  broke  forth, 
and  sprang  from  the  bench  so  that  the  boat 
all  but  upset — “what  matters  it  to  me  ? and 
you  can  ask  such  a question  when  you  see 
the  state  1 am  in.  I only  know  that  I’d 
rather  die  than  allow  myself  to  be  so  treated ! ” 

“ Have  I ever  engaged  myself  to  you  ?”  said 
she  ; “can  I help  it  if  your  head  is  turned? 
What  power  have  you  over  inti  1” 

“ Ah ! true  enough,”  said  ho  ; “it’s  certainly 
not  written  down,  nor  has  the  lawyer  put  it 
into  Latin,  and  sealed  it  ; but  this  I know, 
that  1 have  as  much  right  to  you  as  to  go  to 
heaven  if  I am  an  honest  fellow  ; do  you 
fancy  that  I will  staud  by  to  see  you  go  to 
church  with  another  man,  while  all  the  girls  go 
by  and  shrug  their  shoulders  ? am  I to  be  in- 
sulted like  that  ?” 

“Do  as  you  like,”  said  she;  “ I shan’t  be 
afraid,  however  much  you  threaten  ; besides, 
I shall  do  what  I like  ? ” 

“ You  will  not  say  so  long,”  said  he,  and 


trembled  from  head  to  foot ; “ I am  man  enough 
not  to  let  my  whole  life  be  blighted  by  such  a 
piece  of  insolence.  Do  you  know  that  you  are 
here  in  my  power,  and  must  do  what  I like  ? ” 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  tremble,  but  she 
turned  her  flashing  eyes  upon  him. 

“Kill  me  if  you  dare,”  said  she,  slowly. 

“ One  must  not  do  anything  by  halves,” 
aud  his  voice  grew  softer  ; “ there  is  room  for 
us  both  in  the  sea ; I can’t  help  you,  child,”  and 
he  spoke  in  a dreaming,  almost  tender  tone  ; 
“ but  we  must  go  down,  both  of  us,  and  at  the 
same  time,  and  now  !”  he  screamed,  and  sud- 
denly seized  her  with  both  arms.  But  in  an 
instant  he  drew  back,  his  right  hand  covered 
with  blood,  for  she  had  bitten  deep  into  it. 

“Must  I do  what  you  like  ?”  screamed  she, 
and  pushed  him  frum  her  ; “let  us  see  if  I am 
m your  power  ; ” and  with  that  she  sprang  over 
the  edge  of  the  boat  into  the  water,  and  for  an 
instant  disappeared  ; she  rose  again,  however, 
directly.  Her  little  skirt  was  clinging  tightly 
to  her,  her  hair  was  undone  by  the  waves,  and 
streamed  about  her  neck  ; she  made  no  sound, 
but  swam  with  all  her  might  towards  the 
shore. 

He  stood  in  the  boat  leaning  forwards,  his 
looks  fixed  upon  her,  as  if  a miracle  was  being 
worked  before  his  eyes.  At  last  he  roused 
himself,  seized  the  oars,  and  with  all  the 
strength  he  could  muster,  pulled  after  her, 
the  blood  all  the  time  dropping  from  his  hand 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  In  an  instant 
he  was  by  her  side,  quickly  as  she  swam. 

“ By  the  Holy  Virgin,”  he  screamed,  “come 
into  the  boat ; “I  was  mad,  Clod  knows ; what 
was  the  matter  with  me  ? it  was  like  a flash  of 
lightning,  so  that  I did  not  know  what  I said 
or  did.  You  are  to  forgive  me,  Laurella,  only 
spare  your  life,  and  come  back  into  the  boat  f 

She  swam  as  if  she  heard  nothing. 

“ You  cannot  swim  to  land,”  said  he,  “ it  is 
still  two  miles  ; think  of  your  mother  ; if  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  you,  she  would  die  of 
grief.” 

She  measured  the  distance  from  the  coast 
with  her  eye,  then  without  a word  she  swam 
to  the  boat,  and  grasped  the  side. 

He  stood  up  to  help  her,  and  as  he  did  so 
his  jacket,  which  was  lying  on  the  bench, 
slipped  into  the  sea  as  the  boat  leaned  over  to 
one  side  by  the  weight  of  the  girl. 

Dexterously  she  lifted  herself  into  the  boat, 
and  took  her  former  seat. 

When  he  saw  her  safe,  he  took  to  his  oars 
again . 

She  meanwhile  wrung  out  her  little  skirt 
and  squeezed  the  water  from  her  hair  ; as  she 
did  this  she  saw  the  blood  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  ; she  cast  a quick  glance  at  his  hand, 
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with  which  ho  plied  tho  oar  as  if  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  it. 

“There!”  said  she,  and  handed  him  her 
handkerchief. 

Me  shook  his  head,  and  rowed  on. 

At  last  she  went  up  to  him,  and  bound  the 
handkerchief  tightly  round  the  deep  wound. 
Theft  she  took  tho  oar  from  him,  much  as  lie 
tried  to  hinder  her,  and  seated  herself  oppo- 
site him,  not  looking  at  him,  but  steadily  at 
tho  oar,  Which  was  stained  with  his  blood,  and 
with  which  she  rowed  oil  swiftly  and  steadily. 

They  were  both  pale  and  silent  ; as  they 
drew  nearer  to  1 md,  they  met  several  iidier- 
mon,  *#lro  were  going  to  lay  their  nets  for  tho 
night. 

They  called  out  to  Antonino,  and  teased 
Lauretta*  hilt  neither  looked  up  nor  answered 
a word.  The  sun  was  still  pretty  high  over 
Procida  when  they  reached  the  port. 

Laurella  shook  her  skirt,  which  had  dried 
again,  and  sprang  on  shore. 

Tho  old  spinning-woman  who  had  seen  them 
start  in  the  morning,  again  stood  on  tho  roof. 

“What's  tho  matter  with  your  hand,  To- 
rino ?”  she  called  down  ; “ blessed  Jesus  ! tho 
boat  is  covered  with  blood.” 

“ It’s  nothing,  cotumare,”  answered  the 
other.  “ I tore  myself  on  a nail  ; to-morrow'  it 
will  be  all  right  ; the  confounded  blood  is 
always  so  ready  to  run,  that  it  looks  more 
dangerous  than  it  is.” 

“ I will  eomo  and  put  on  herbs  for  you,” 
mid  the  old  woman;  “stop,  ] am  coming 
now.”  j 

“ Don't  trouble  yourself,  contmare  ; it’s  done, 
and  to-morrow  it  will  he  all  right  and  for- 
gotten ; my  skin  is  sound,  ami  heals  quickly 
enough.” 

“ Audio,”  said  Laurella,  and  turned  towards 
the  path  which  led  tip  the  mountain. 

“ Good  night,”  called  the  lad  a 'ter  her,  with- 
out looking  at  her. 

Then  ho  carried  tho  things  nut  of  the  boat, 
and  climbed  up  the  little  stone  stairs  to  his 
house. 

i 

There  was  nobody  in  the  two  rooms  in 
which  Vnfoiiio  now  paced  hack  winds  and 
foiwardi.  Through  tho  wooden  shutters  of 
lie  littlo  w unlows  camo  a fresh  breeze  which 
le  lmd  not  felt  on  the  sea,  ami  the  coolness 
tml  tho  solitude  did  him  good.  Ho  stood  for 
i long  time  before  the  picture  of  trie  Madonna, 
md  looked  d Notedly  at  the  little  silver  paper 
'lory  which  was  stuck  over  it  ; but  to  pray  did 
tot  occur  to  him.  For  what  should  ho  ask, 
vhen  ho  had  no  longer  anything  to  hope  for  ? 
"he  day  seemed  to  him  to  stand  still  ; he 
onged  for  the  night,  for  he  was  weary  and 


exhausted  with  loss  of  Wood.  His  ban  1 be- 
gan to  pain  him  unloutlj  , ho  Hen  ted  himself 
on  a stool,  and  undid  tins  bandage.  Tho  blood 
now  burst  forth  again,  and  lie  found  that  bin 
hand  was  much  swelled  round  the  wound. 
He  washed  it  carefully,  and  cooled  it  for  a long 
time.  W hen  ho  looked  at  it  again,  he  dis- 
tinctly saw  tho  mark  of  Laurel Ws  teeth, 
“ Sho  was  tight,”  said  lie,  “ i was  a brute, 
and  deserved  nothing  better.  1 will  sen  1 her 
hack  her  handkerchief  to-morrow’  by  Giuseppe, 
for  sho  shall  not  see  me  again.”  'I  hen  he  care- 
fully washed  tho  handkerchief,  and  spread  it 
out  to  dry,  after  ho  had  again  bound  up  his 
hand  as  well  as  he  could.  Then  he  threw 
himself  on  the  bud  and  closed  his  eyes.  The 
moon  shining  into  the  room,  and  also  the  pain 
in  his  hand,  awoke  him  out  of  a half-slumber. 
He  was  just  getting  up  to  bathe  it  again, 
w’hen  ho  heard  a rustling  at  the  door. 

“ Who’s  thore  ?”  lie  cried.  Ho  opened  tho 
door,  and  Laurella  stood  before  him. 

Without  a word  she  entered.  She  threw 
off  the  handkerchief  from  her  head,  ami  plact  d 
a little  basket  on  the  table.  Then  she  drew  a 
long  breath. 

“ You  came  to  fetch  your  handkerchief,” 
said  he  ; “you  might  have  spared  yourself  tho 
trouble,  for  I meant  to  ask  Giuseppe  to  take 
it  to  you  in  the  morning.” 

“ It’s  not  the  hand  kerchief,”  she  answered 
quickly  ; “I  have  been  on  the  mountain  to 
get  herbs  for  you,  to  stop  the  bleeding  ; 
then-,”  said  she,  taking  tho  lid  off  the  basket. 

“ You  give  yourself  too  much  trouble,” 
said  lie  ; “ it’s  already  much  better,  and  if  it 
were  worse,  it  would  only  be  what  I deserve, 
lhit  you  should  not  be  here  at  this  time  ; if 
some  one  wore  to  meet  you,  you  know  how 
they  gossip*  though  they  don’t  know  what 
lin  y talk  about.” 

“ 1 don't  care  about  anybody,”  said  she,  pas- 
sionately ; “ I must  see  y >nr  hand,  and  put  the 
hcibs  on  it  ; you  can’t  manage  it  yourself.” 

“ I tell  you  it  is  un necessary,"  said  lie. 

“ At  least  l-.t  me  see  for  myself  ;”  ami  with- 
out another  word  .-lie  seized  the  hand,  and 
untied  it.  “.Jesu  Maria!”  cried  she,  with  a 
shudder,  when  she  saw  the  great  swelling. 

“ It  has  swelled  a li  tie,”  said  he,  “but  the 
swelling  will  soon  go  down.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“ In  that  state  you  won’t  be  able  to  go  in 
the  boat  for  a week.” 

“The  day  after  to-morrow,  1 think,"  said 
he  quietly;  “ besides,  what  does  it  matter  ?” 

Meauwhile  she  had  fetched  a basin,  and 
again  washed  the  wound,  he  standing  and 
bearing  it  like  a child.  Then  she  put  her 
herbs  ou  it,  which  at  once  relieved  the  bum- 
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p|g,  and  bound  up  the  hand  with  strips  of 
linen  from  her  basket. 

When  it  was  done,  he  said,  r Thank  you  ; 
and  listen,  if  you  would  do  me  another  favour, 
forgive  me  for  the  madness  which  got  the 
better  of  me,  and  forget  all  that  I over  said  or 
did.  I don’t  know  how  it  was,  you  never  gave 
me  any  occasion  for  it,  that  I am  sure  of,  and 
you  shall  never  again  liear  anything  from  me 
to  wound  you.” 

“ Jt  is  I who  must  ask  your  pardon,”  she 
broke  in  ; “I  ought  to  have  put  everything 
differently,  and  more  pleasantly  to  you,  in- 
stead of  irritating  you  by  my  stubbornness  ; 
and  then  besides — the  wound  !” 

<c  It  was  self-defence,”  he  exclaimed;  “it 
was  high  time  that  I should  he  brought  to  my 
senses  ; besides,  as  I said  before,  you  did  me 
good,  and  for  that  I thank  you.  And  now  go 
away  to  bed,  and  there — there  is  your  hand- 
kerchief, which  you  can  take  with  you.” 

He  handed  it  to  her,  but  she  remained  stand- 
ing, as  if  struggling  with  herself ; .at  last  she 
said,  “ I made  you  lose  your  jacket  too,  and 
all  the  money  for  the  oranges.  It  all  came 
upon  me  afterwards^  I cannot  give  you  another, 
because  I have  no  money,  and  if  I had  it  would 
belong  to  my  mother.  But  here  is  the  silver 
cross  which  the  painter  gave  me  the  last  time 
lie  came.  Since  then  I have  not  looked  at  it, 
and  I don’t  like  keeping  it  any  longer  in  the 
box  ; it  is  worth  a few  piasters,  my  mother 
said,  and  if  you  sold  it,  your  loss  would  be 
partly  recompensed,  and  the  rest  I will  try  to 
earn  by  spinning  at  night.” 

“ I won’t  take  anything,”  said  he,  brusquely, 
pushing  away  the  bright  little  cross  which  she 
had  taken  out  of  her  pocket. 

“ You  must  take  it,”  said  she  ; “ it  may  be 
an  immense  time  before  you  can  earn  anything 
with  that  hand.  There  it  lies,  and  I will 
ne*.  er  set  eyes  on  it  again.” 

“ Then  throw  it  into  the  sea,”  said  he. 

“ It  is  not  a present  that  I make  to  you,  it 
is  no  more  than  your  right.” 

“Bight  ] I have  no  right  to  anything  of 
yours,”  said  he.  “ If  you  should  ever  meet 
me  again,  do  me  the  favour  not  to  look  at  me, 
so  as  not  to  remind  me  of  what  I owe  you. 
And  now  good  night,  let  this  be  all  he  put 
the  cloth  and  the  cross  into  the  basket,  and 
shut  down  the  lid. 

When  lie  looked  up  and  saw  her  face,  he 
was  terrified  ; great  tears  were  streaming  down 
her  cheeks,  without  her  making  an  effort  to 
stop  them. 

“ Maria  Santissima  !”  cried  he,  “are  you 
ill  1 why,  you  are  trembling  all  over.” 

“It’s  nothing,”  said  she,  “I  am  going 
home  and  she  staggered  to  the  door. 


Here  she  could  no  longer  control  her  tears, 
and  leaning  her  head  against  the  side  of  the 
door,  she  burst  into  loud  and  passionate  sobs, 
but  before  he  could  reach  her  to  detain  her, 
she  had  suddenly  turned  and  thrown  herself 
on  his  neck. 

“I  cannot  bear  it,”  she  screamed,  clinging 
to  him  ; “ I cannot  listen  when  you  say  kind 
words  to  me,  and  let  me  go  away  from  you, 
with  all  the  blame  on  my  conscience.  Beat 
me,  kick  me,  curse  me — or  if  you  still  love 
me  after  all,  there,  take  me  and  keep  me,  and 
do  what  you  like  with  me — only  do  not  send 
mo  away  from  you.” 

He  held  her  for  a moment  sobbing  in  his 
arms. 

“Do  I still  love  you!”  he  cried,  at  last. 
“Holy  Mother  of  God!  do  you  believe  that 
all  the  blood  in  my  heart  has  been  drawn  out 
by  that  little  wound  ? Do  you  not  feel  it 
beating  as  if  it  must  burst  my  breast  to  get 
to  you  I If  you  only  say  so  to  tempt  me,  or 
because  you  pity  me,  go,  and  I will  forget  it  all; 
you  are  not  to  think  that  you  owe  it  to  me,  be- 
cause you  know  I am  suffering  through  you.” 

“No,”  said  she  firmly,  looking  up  from  his 
shoulder,  and  fixing  her  streaming  eyes  pas- 
sionately on  his  face,  “I  love  you,  and — nay, 
why  should  I hide  it  from  you — I have  long 
feared  and  struggled  against  it  ; and  now  I 
will  be  different,  for  I cannot  bear  not  to  look 
at  you  when  I meet  you.  Now  I will  kiss 
you,”  said  she,  “ so  that  if  you  were  ever 
again  to  feel  doubtful,  you  might  say  to  your- 
self, she  has  kissed  me,  and  Laurella  would 
not  kiss  any  one  but  the  man  she  has  chosen 
for  her  husband.”  She  kissed  him  three  times, 
and  then  she  tore  herself  away,  and  said,  “ Good 
night,  dearest ! go  to  rest,  and  cure  your  hand, 
and  don’t  come  with  me,  for  I am  not  afraid, 
not  of  anybody,  but  of  you.” 

"With  that  she  glided  through  the  door,  and 
disappeared  in  the  dark  shadow  of  the  wall. 

Long  after  he  remained  at  the  window 
gazing  out  on  to  the  dark  sea,  above  which 
the  stars  seemed  to  float ! 

The  next  time  the  little  padre  curato  emerged 
from  the  confessional,  where  Laurella  had  been 
kneeling  a long  while,  he  laughed  gently  to 
himself.  “Who  would  have  thought,”  said 
he  to  himself,  “that  God  would  so  soon  take 
pity  on  that  wayward  girl  ? and  I blamed  my- 
self that  I had  not  attacked  that  demon  of 
obstinacy  more  strongly  ! But  our  eyes  are 
shortsighted  for  the  ways  of  heaven.  Well, 
the  Lord  be  praised,  and  grant  that  I may 
live  to  be  rowed  over  the  sea  by  Laurella  3 
boy  ! Heigh-ho,  la  Rabbiata  !” 

I.  Vox.  G. 
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TL-n  sleep  on,  my  lahy, 

A.,  i rest  wliELs  yuu  Wtay  ; 
f r htrif<|  fuiafeS  with  waking, 

A ad  Sorrow  with  day. 

So,  if  I remfcmber  aright,  ran  the  lullaby 
tli.it  1 ouco  hoard  crooned  over  a cradle.  It 
seems  to  mo,  to  contain  more  of  false  senti- 
ment, than  is  allowable,  even  in  nursery 
ihyiues.  If  the  night  has  closed  upon  some 
bitter  sorrow,  a gross  folly,  or  black  disaster, 
the  first  waking  moments  are,  in  themselves, 
half  an  atonement  ; but  these  moments  must 
have  been  exceptional  even  m hU  life,  on 
whoso  sepulchre  was  graven  the  one  ghastly 
word — ‘ AI isKiuu.ur.s. ’ Few  there  are,  of  sound 
mind  and  body,  who  will  not  own,  that  there 
is  no  such  moral  tonic  as  a morning  breaking 
freshly  and  brightly.  Every  one  knows  the 
ending  of  Longfellow’s  ballad,  that  begins  — 

1 have  l ead  m Some  old  marvellous  tale, 

Some  legend  old  and  vague, 

How  a legion  of  spectres,  wail  and  pale, 
beleaguer  the  walls  of  Prague. 

The  gentle  poet-philosophejf  never  drew  an 
apter  or  truer  parallel. 

Tom  Seyton  would  have  felt  almost  .as  much, 
ashamed  of  waking,  sad  or  sorry,  as  of  waking 
with  a racking  headache  ; either  must  have 
been  induced  by  an  excess  over  night  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  Tom  was  more  temperate 
than  iuQ.-t  of  his  convivial  turn.  lie  had 
neaily  forgotten  the  small  crosses  and  vexa- 
tions of  the  previous  evening,  when  lie  came 
down  to  his  early  breakfast  ; in  leed,  Kate, 
albeit  well  used  to  mini.', ter  to  Ins  appetite, 
could  not  forbear  bantering  her  husband  on  his 
remarkable  prowess  that  morning.  .Nut  very 
often,  between  August  and  April,  wins  Seyton 
present  at  the  first  family  meal  ; which  was  at 
Warleigh  rather  an  irregular  and  uncertain 
affair,  determined  much  by  the  individual  tastes 
of  the  guests.  Mrs.  Flomyng  always  break- 
fasted late,  and  disliked  breakfasting  alone  : 
so  Kate  humoured  her  mother,  of  course  ; 
though  she  would  much  have  preferred  sharing 
Tom’s  grill,  instead  of  simply  pouring  out  Ms 
tea. 
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Seyton  h id  not  much  time  to  spare,  on  this 
panieular  Morning  ; fur  Wroth  nn  Lings,  where 
he  was  hound  to  shoot,  lay  twelve  long  mileJS 
away  ; and  the  owner  of  that  famous  cover 
considered  its  annual  beating  in  the  light  of  a 
solemn  festival  or  sacrifice,  to  which  only  a few 
favoured  initiates  were  bidden  : if  one  of  these 
had  been  a minute  late,  of  a surety  he  would 
ghat  hour  have  lost  his  grade,  and  been 
reduced  to  the  ranks  of  the  outer  profane  for 
over.  Nevertheless,  Tom  did  manage  to 
appear  in  the  breakfast-room,  jifSt  as  Vincent 
Flomyng  lounged  listlessly  through  the  oppo- 
site door — with  the  air  of  a man  who  has 
no  interest  whatever  in  what  is  set  before 
him  ; ami  considers  appetite,  rather  a plebeian 
weakness. 

“ Yuu  won’t  mind  my  leaving  yen  Seyton 
asked,  as  soon  as  the  greetings  were  over  (r.aher 
prolonged  on  the  part  of  the  sister  and  mother). 
•1  Kate  can  do  the  honour.',  of  the  stable  just  as 
well  as  I ; you  can  ri  le  anything  rfi.it’ s lit,  of 
course.  You  don’t  hunt  ; so  it’s  of  less  con- 
sequence, that  the  hounds  are  the  other  side  of 
the  country  to-day.  But  it’s  a pity  you  don’t 
care  for  shouting  ; it  would  be  such  a rare  day 
for  the  warren,  and  we’ve  baldly  put  a ferret 
in  yet.  Won’t  you  take  Haynes  there,  for  a 
hour  or  t wo  ? ” 

Vincent  Flemyiig  turned  on  his  brother-in- 
law  his  wonted  look  of  supercilious  languor  ; 
yet  a keen  observer  might  have  detected  in  Ms 
glance  a covert  scrutiny. 

“ Thanks,  very  much,”  he  f aid  ; “ but  the 
warren  won’t  tempt  mo.  I should  1m  glad, 
though,  if  you  could  lend  me  a quiet  Back  — 
warranted  not  to  pull.  1 rather  think  of  going 
over  to  C Bartons  Royal.” 

L’hey  were  msignilicant  words  enough,  and 
very  negligently  spoken  ; but  eyes,  less  watch- 
ful than  Kate’s,  might  have  seen  a doubt  and 
trouble  cloud  her  husband’*  face  ; his  assent 
came,  after  a pause,  with  undisoeinbled  reluc- 
tan  co. 

‘‘You  can  ride  the  Kitten,  of  course  ; and 
I’ll  answer  for  her  giving  you  no  trouble. 
Blit  it’s  a longish  pull  from  here,  and  yon 
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can’t  get  back  till  lung  after  dark.  Or,  stay — - 
if  you  must  go,  wont  you  take  Kate  with  you? 
She  owes  tliem  a call,  I know.” 

Vincent  Flemyng’s  smooth  white  brow  could 
lower  sullenly  enough,  if  anything  thwarted  his 
humour;  such  was  evidently  the  case  just  now. 
But  Kate  struck  in  with  the  ready  partizan- 
ship  of  womanhood,  before  her  brother  could 
answer. 

“ That’s  so  like  you,  Tom.  I never  knew 
you  remember  any  except  shooting  engage- 
ments. You  forget  that  the  Martyn’s  come 
here  to  luncheon  to-day  ; though  you  asked 
them.  I shall  have  to  do  a long  hour’s  pen- 
ance, for  your  flirtations  with  that  tremendous 
florist,  while  she  criticizes  my  poor  conserva- 
tory. As  for  the  ride — it’s  not  a bit  farther 
for  Vincent  than  it  would  be  for  me  ; and 
what  has  the  dark  got  to  do  with  it  ? I’m 
sure  he  knows  every  inch  of  the  road.” 

Among  other  characteristics  of  the  female 
special-pleader,  you  may  remark  that,  if  part 
of  her  case  be  rather  weak  or  suspicious,  she 
is  fond  of  bringing  in — more  or  less  irrele- 
vantly— certain  truisms  or  incontrovertible 
propositions.  In  this  target,  if  her  antagonist 
be  not  exceeding  cunning  of  fence,  the  fair 
gladiator  will  catch  several  thrusts,  that  would 
be  hard  to  parry  with  her  blade. 

There  was  sense  in  Kate’s  remark,  certainly ; 
indeed,  in  her  last  words  there  was  rather  a 
redundancy  of  truth.  And  so  her  husband 
seemed  to  think,  as  he  muttered  below  his 
breath — 

“Yes,  there’s  no  doubt  of  that  : he  knows 
the  road  well  enough  : a turn  too  well,  for  that 
matter.” 

Luckily  for  the  peace  of  the  community,  not 
even  Kate’s  quick  ear  caught  the  sense  of  the 
murmur  ; and,  while  Tom  paused,  still  some- 
what irresolute,  Mrs.  Flemyng’s  gentle  plain- 
tive voice  was  heard. 

“ I’m  very  glad  you  are  going  over  to 
Charteris,  Vincent,  dear.  I’ve  two  or  three 
messages  to  send  to  Marion,  besides  a mono- 
gram for  her  velvet-work.  I think  the  young 
men  of  this  day  are  far  too  apt  to  be  idle 
about  calling,  and  to  forget  their  old  friends. 
Yu  u'll  never  follow  that  fashion,  darling,  I'm 
sure.” 

And  the  excellent  lady  glanced  around  her 
— a ray  of  satisfaction  beaming  through  the 
habitual  twilight  of  meek  long-suffering — as 
who  should  say — 

“See:  among  my  many  trials,  I’m  still 
alive  to  the  comfort,  of  having  borne  a con- 
siderate and  high-principled  son.” 

Honest  Tom  Seytou  could  hold  his  own 
well  enough  with  the  outer  world  ; but  in  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family,  he  was  essentially 


non-combatant.  Seeing  the  state  of  the  odds 
against  him,  he  utterly  declined  further  con- 
test ; and  gave  up  the  point  with  an  expressive 
shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders — as  ho  had  given 
up  many  another. 

All  this  time,  you  will  observe,  that  the 
person  principally  interested  in  the  question 
had  spoken  never  a word.  The  reason  wTas 
simple  enough.  “ Bo  nothing  for  yourself 
that  others  will  do  for  you  ” — was  one  of  the 
prime  tenets  of  Flemyng’s  life-law.  So  soon 
as  he  perceived  that  his  sister  and  mother 
were  ready  to  fight  his  battle,  it  no  more 
occurred  to  him  to  interfere,  than  it  would 
have  occurred  to  our  Iron  Duke  to  lead  the 
stormers  at  Badajoz.  Nor  was  he  in  any- 
wise grateful  for  the  timely  succour  : he  had 
come  to  think,  that  it  was  the  duty — if  not 
the  privilege — of  his  womankind  to  take  all 
possible  trouble  oil  his  own  imperial  hands ; 
accepting  such  service,  as  a matter  of  course, 
with  the  impassible  serenity  of  a Cheddar 
dairy-farmer,  or  Sioux  brave. 

So  Vincent  sate  silent,  and  somewhat  sullen, 
till  Seyton’s  face  showed  plainly  enough  that 
no  further  opposition  was  to  be  feared  ; then 
ho  came,  languidly,  to  the  front  again. 

“ Well,  I suppose  it’s  settled  then  ? As 
I’ve  rather  a fancy  for  going  to  Charteris 
Boyal  to-day  ; and  as  it  seems  to  please 
mamma  ; and  as  you’re  sure  the  Kitten  will 
carry  me  safely,  Tom — perhaps  you’ll  be  kind 
enough  to  order  her,  when  you  start  ? I should 
like  to  get  over  there  by  luncheon-time.  Of 
course,  I’d  rather  have  had  Kate’s  company  ; 
but,  it  seems  that’s  out  of  the  question.” 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke  ; and  the  low  soft 
voice  inherited  from  his  mother  sounded  musi- 
cally ; but,  both  in  voice  and  smile,  there  was 
overmuch  of  sneer. 

There  was  something  so  ^intensely  cool  in 
the  way  in  which  the  speaker  took  everything 
for  granted,  that  Seyton,  in  the  midst  of  his 
vexation,  was  almost  moved  to  laughter. 

“ You’ve  settled  it  among  you,  certainly,” 
he  said.  ‘ ‘ After  all,  Vincent,  if  you  choose 
to  take  a long,  lonely  ride,  it’s  more  your 
affair  than  mine.  There’s  the  cart  coming 
round  ; I’ve  not  another  minute  to  spare. 
I'll  order  the  Kitten  for  you,  in  an  hour  ; 
for  Heaven’s  sake,  take  care  of  her  knees. 
Kate — I want  to  say  three  words  to  you,  be- 
fore I start.” 

No  stionger  proof  could  be  given  of  Tom’s 
inward  discontent,  than  that  simple  caution. 
He  was  fond  of  his  horses,  but  liberal  to  a 
fault  in  lending  them. 

Amicus  equus,  sed  magis  amicus  hospes, 
might  have  been  carved  over  his  stable  door  ; 
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now  — perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  — 
ho  mounted  n guest,  with  a warning.  lies  last 
words  to  Kate  in  the  hall  wore  brief  enough  ; 
but  spoken  with  a grave  earnestness,  very  un- 
usual with  Tom  Bey  ton.* 

“See,  child- — 1 don’t  Want  to  ho  uncharit- 
able. I hate  scandal  as  I do  the  devil  : ami 
I’m  the  last  man  alive  to  spoil  fair  sport.  But 

I don’t  think,  all  the  fooling  that  went  on 
over  yonder  last  autumn,  comes  under  tint 
head.  If  it’s  to  begin  again,  I’ll  have  neither 
lot  nor  part  in  it.  You  needn’t  tell  mo 
‘there’s  no  real  harm  in  it.’  It’s  harm 
enough — to  set  all  the  idle  tongues  ill  the 
country  going.” 

Dearly  as  Kate  loved  her  husband,  and 
careful  as  sho  was,  never  deliberately  to  run 
counter  to  his  will  ; she  w as  rather  disposed  to 
under-estimate  his  capacity  ; and  scarcely  gavo 
credit  enough  to  the  strong,  clear  common- 
sense  that  rarely  led  him  astray.  In  trifling 
debates,  she  was  apt  to  side  with  the  opposi- 
tion, till  sho  saw*  that  Tom  was  seriously  in- 
terested ; on  appreciating  which  state  of  things, 
sho  would  ‘ rat  * with  a promptitude  rarely 
equalled,  even  in  domestic  politics. 

To  do  her  justice,  she  had  not  eonsi  lered 
the  present  question,  as  one  of  any  real 
moment  whatovor.  Not  till  her  husband 
apoko  these  last  few  words,  did  she  under- 
stand that  his  scruples  and  apprehensions  were 
fairly  roused  : all  at  once,  in  spite  of  her 
hero-worship  of  Vincent,  it  flash  *d  across  her, 
that  Tom  might  possibly  be  right  after  all. 

Her  heart  smote  her  as  she  answered,  with 
x nervous  laugh  ; looking  up,  the  while,  into 
ler  husband’s  eyes  rather  anxiously. 

“You  dear  old  goose!  I h>pe  you  are 
alking  of  what  you  know  nothing  about. 
But  I’m  so  sorry,  you’re  vexed,  if  1 had 
mly  known,  you  — — ” 

Seyton  cut  the  contrition  short,  after  his 
isual  fashion  ; and  tho  light  was  on  his  face 
gain  ; as  ho  bent  it  to  the  farewell  salute. 

“ Don’t  worry,  pet  ; ” he  sni  1,  cheerily. 
‘Perhaps  I’m  disquieting  myself,  and  you, 

II  in  vain.  But  Vincent  is  past  b >yhood, 
ow  ; and  tho  fair  lady,  yonder,  b t|  very  little 
rudence — or  principle,  either,  I fa  icy  — iusi  lo 
or  handsome  head  ; and  John  Ch  uteris  has 
either  luuds  nor  nerve  to  drive  a swinish 
io — even  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to 
•y.  It’s  just  as  well  Vincent  is  going  to 
sily.  Airs.  Charteris  will  have  some  one 
so  on  hand,  before  ho  has  been  g uu  a month 
-that’s  one  comfort.  Meanwhile,  I wish  him 
ck  with  his  adieus,  and  I hope  he’ll  get 
eni  over  quickly.” 

Tom’s  foot  was  on  the  hill-steps  as  be 
oke  tho  last  words  ; and,  in  two  minutes 
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more,  lie  had  turned  the  bend  of  the  atomic. 

It  is  most  curtain  that  he  cainol  no  trouble- 
some misgivings  with  him  ; for  lie  had  never 
been  in  better  spirits  nor  in  better  shooting 
form,  than  he  was  on  that  day — a red  letter 
one,  even  for  Wrotham  I.ings.  His  perform- 
ance at  one  especial  corner — whore  ho  stood 
side  by  side  with  a fam  ms  shot  from  the 
North-country,  in  a hollow  that  gave  tho 
rocketers  good  twenty  yards  advantage — 
ast  mi-hod  the  Stranger  not  less  than  it 
gratified  the  mtives. 

But  Kate  watched  her  husband  rather  wist- 
fully till  ho  was  quite  out  of  sight  . as  sho 
turned  into  the  hou-o  sho  sigh  d once,  audibly  ; 
and  the  shiver  that  ran  through  her  pretty  t 
shoulders  came  not  all  from  tho  kaennuBi  of 
tho  winter  air. 

An  hour  later,  Vincent  Flemyng,  a*tired  in 
riding  gear,  a thought  too  gorgeous  for  winter 
travel,  took  tho  road,  carrying  his  in  ither’s 
commissions,  and  her  tacit  bles-ing.  Not 
seldom — if  history  speak  sooth — have  its 
eminent  Christians  wished  a worse  errand,  ‘God 
speed.’ 

While  the  Kitten  boars  him  smoothly  and 
swiftly  over  fifteen  miles  of  dreary  lev>d  road, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  a few  words,  concerning 
Charteris  Royal  and  its  tenants. 

CU  AITKR  VI 1*  011  AUTEUIS  ROYAL. 

For  many  and  many  a year  has  that  great 
house  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  st  itely 
homes  of  England.  Tho  county  Gazetteer 
(though  the  estate  stretches  far  into  M u lshire, 
the  mansion  is  pitehed  a long  league  over 
the  Chalkshire  border),  soars  into  elo  fuenco 
whilst  dil  iting  on  tho  glories  of  the  demesne, 
and  the  treisures  of  tho  galleries  and  st  ite- 
rooms.  Yet,  a critic  dly  artist  e eye  wo  d 1 find 
little  to  re<t  on  admiringly.  The  pa  k is  vast 
enough,  certainly  ; it  has  never  boon  con- 
tracted since  the  day  wdieu  (ride  the  G izeVeer 
again  | Q icon  Bess  coursed  a stag  for  two  full 
hours  within  the  boundary- wall  ; but  it  h is 
few  natural  a l vantag  e,  save  a wealth  of  im  ne- 
tnorial  trees  ; for  the  fiat  M irUhiro  eh  impugn 
encroaches  here  on  the  neighbouring  comity 
to  the  verge  of  the  far  horiz  m. 

Neither  is  there  anything  especially  impos- 
ing about  the  mansion  itself  ; though  it  is 
placed  judicion-ly  enough  on  the  likeli  -t 
swell  of  rising  ground,  an  l backed  by  i dark- 
ling mass  of  w'ooulmd.  There  a-e  so  no 
houses — some  m n and  women  too — that 
even  length  of  years  cmnot  make  venerable. 
Charteris  U >yal  was  one  of  these.  Withiut, 
the  eye  of  the  antipiiry  roved  over  a h lge 
heavy  pile  of  Gothic  architecture,  till  it  grew 
satiate  aud  weary  , with  out  lighting  on  a. single 
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coign  of  relief,  where  some  quaint  delicate 
fancy  of  the  builder  had  come  out,  in  con- 
trast with  the  solemn  grandeur  of  his  plan. 
And  so  it  was  within  doors  : portraits,  and 
landscapes,  and  battle-scenes,  and  hunting- 
groups,  by  the  hundred,  covered  eveiy  yard 
of  wall  ; and  every  available  corner  held  a 
statue ; but  there  was  scarcely  a master-piece 
among  them.  There  were  a few  good  enamels, 
and  many  specimens  of  rare  old  china  ; these, 
for  the  most  part,  were  to  be  found  in  apart- 
ments, where  the  vulgar  public  could  never 
hope  to  penetrate.  There  were  priceless  trea- 
sures, too,  in  the  wire-guarded  book  shelves  of 
the  vast  library ; but  the  wandering  bibliophile 
was  fain  to  take  these  on  tiust;  for  a madden- 
ing glimpse  through  the  crimson  curtains  of 
the  door-way,  was  all  that  the  implacable 
cicerone  wmuld  allow.  The  furniture,  except 
in  one  or  two  of  the  state-rooms,  was  entirely 
modern. 

On  the  whole,  most  visitors,  after  making 
the  grand  tour  of  the  mansion,  issued  into  tho 
air,  with  the  weary  satisfaction  of  men  who 
have  accomplished  a long  set  task  ; mingled 
with  a vague,  guilty  craving  for  instant  bodily 
refreshment,  in  the  shape  of  ardent  drink. 
"Whoso  has  plodded  through  the  palace  of 
"Versailles,  will,  1 think,  appreciate  and  excuse 
such  a frailty. 

But  the  gardens  were  simply  superb,  and 
fully  deserved  their  kune ; not  more  on  account 
of  their  extent  and  vaiied  character,  than  for 
the  extraordinary  care  with  which  they  were 
tended — care,  which  had,  evidently,  not  been 
intermitted  for  generations.  Every  foot  of  all 
those  square  miles  of  turf,  was  trim  and 
smooth-shaven  as  a howling-green,  even  in 
obscure  nooks  and  corners,  wheie  no  foot  of 
sojourner  or  stranger  was  ever  likely  to  wander. 

Leaning  over  the  broad  marble  balustrade 
of  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Italian  garden — 
you  began  to  realise  more  fully  than  you  yet 
had  done,  that  this  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
a family  that,  for  centuries,  could  have  known 
no  ruinous  reverse,  but  must  ever  have  been 
waxing  in  prosperity,  if  not  in  honour. 

This  was  absolutely  true  of  the  Cliarteris’ 
of  Chatteris  Itoyal.  No  change  or  violence  of 
political  winds  had  been  able  to  wreck,  or 
seriously  damage,  the  stout  and  stately  argosy 
freighted  with  their  fortunes  : it  weathered 
the  two  fiercest  tempests  that  have  laid 
England  desolate,  without  starting  a plank,  or 
parting  a rope-straud. 

In  the  War  of  the  Hoses,  the  family  es- 
poused the  winning  side  ; and  reaped  there- 
from 3to  small  advantage.  The  head  of  the 
house  was  playing  at  soldiers  in  his  nursery, 
when  the  cannon  were  roaring  on  Marston 


Moor  : his  mother  and  guardian — cousin  of 
the  MacCallum  More,  and  wily  as  she  wa3 
proud — (her  hard  handsome  face  fronts  you 
as  you  enter  the  north  gallery)  contrived  to 
temporize  ; without  absolutely  truckling  to 
the  Protector,  or  betraying  her  loyalty  ; so 
that,  when  the  king  came  to  his  own  again, 
she  and  her  young  son  were  able  to  ruble  it  as 
bravely  as  the  best,  with  consciences  as  clear 
as  their  rent  roll. 

Since  then,  one  Cliarteris  after  another,  in 
direct  unbroken  lineage,  had  succeeded  to  that 
goodly  heritage  ; and  each  had  added  to  it, 
acre  by  acre,  whenever  a fair  chance  presented 
itself.  They  were  a sober,  God-fearing  race; 
just  and  charitable  in  the  main  ; coveting  no 
man’s  goods,  and  never  meddling  oppressively 
with  their  neighbour’s  land-mark  ; but  the 
absorbent  process — if  slow — was  not  les3 
sure  : there  were  curiously  few  small  holdings, 
within  miles  round  Cliaiteris  Poyal. 

The  head  of  the  family  usually  sate  in  Par- 
liament, as  knight  of  his  shire  ; placing  his 
pocket-borough  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief, 
— for  the  time  being — of  the  old-fashioned 
Whig  party.  Tho  cadets  went  forth  into  the 
different  professions — the  army  or  navy,  for 
choice — and  served  their  country  decently  in 
their  own  honest  hum-drum  fashion.  No 
Charteris  ever  sate  in  the  Cabinet,  or  on  the 
Law  Bench  : only  one  was  thrust  upwards,  by 
the  force  of  interest,  till  he  dozed  among  the 
bishops  : the  chronicle  of  English  worthies — 
in  art,  or  arms,  or  song — almost  absolutely 
ignore  the  name.  But,  if  they  achieved  no 
notable  renown,  they  seldom  fell  into  any 
grave  disgrace  or  disaster.  The  black  sheep, 
that  occasionally  varied  the  cleanly  monotony 
of  the  fruitful  fold,  were  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween, that  it  was  easy  to  slur  over  their 
names  ; such  gradually  sunk  below  the  surface 
of  the  general  respectability  ; and  their  place 
knew  them  no  more. 

In  their  vices,  the  Charterises  never  forgot 
the  old  monastic  maxim — 

Si  non  caste,  cautc  tamen  ; 

and,  even  in  their  follies,  they  were  me- 
thodical. For  example,  Squire  Clirisiopher,  ir, 
whose  time  the  present  huge  mansion  arose, 
almost  as  it  now  stands,  was  afflicted  from  his 
youth  upwards  with  a building-mania  ; but  he 
restrained  himself,  till  he  had  wedded  a very 
wealthy  wife  ; and  then  indulged  his  tastes  at 
the  expense  of  the  unsettled  portion  of  her 
fortune,  without  loading  his  patrimony  with  a 
single  mortgage. 

Most  of  the  family  peculiarities  above  alluded 
to,  were  reproduced  in  the  present  represen- 
tative of  the  name.  John  Aylmer  Charteris 
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was  by  no  nieanfe  a popular  character.  People 
called  him  proud,  pompous,  overbearing,  still- 
n treked,  and  a dozen  hard  names  besi  le.  Ho 
was  simply  a camions,  coldblooded  man, 
incapable  of  acting  on  impulse  ; singularly 
undemonstrative,  oven  when  most  strongly 
moved  ; quite  alive  to  tile  advantages  of  his 
position,  but  still  more  keenly  alive  to  its 
duties  ; those  lie  tried  honestly  to  fulfil,  without 
fear  or  favour;  dealing,  intentionally,  no  harder 
measure  to  others  than  lie  woul  1 have  dealt  to 
himself.  If  he  was  proud,  he  was  proud  of  his 
station  only.  The  veriest  cynic  alive  could 
hold  his  own  personal  merits  of  no  less  account, 
than  did  John  Chatteris.  He  was  just  as  plain 
and  *11  pretending  in  every  ono  of  his  tastes,  as 
in  his  outward  appearance  and  attire.  But,  by 
a simple  train  of  exhaustive  reasoning,  he  had 
come  to  consider  his  own  domain  as  the  very 
centre-point  of  the  universe.  lie  argued  thus 
— “ The  first  country  of  the  world  is  England  ; 
the  first  county  in  England  is  Chaikshire  ; 
and  the  first  property  in  Chaikshire  is  Charteris 
Royal.” 

Of  this  important  trust  he  held  himself  to 
be  practically  only  the  steward,  as  his  ances- 
tors had  been  ; and,  whenever  he  stood  stillly 
m his  dignity,  ho  believed  himself  to  be  only 
lischarging  ono  of  the  duties  of  that  state  of 
ifo,  to  whfth  it  h id  pleased  Providence  to  call 
lim. 

Though  half  the  match-makers  in  England 
• ere  hard  upon  his  track,  John  Charteris 
ever  seriously  thought  of  marriage  till  he  was 
^ mg  past  thirty  ; when  his  father’s  death  put 
| im  in  possession  of  the  family  honours.  As 
ion  as  the  days  of  mourning  were  expired,  ho 
-•took  himself  to  a certain  coil-in — a discreet 
id  honourable  matron,  well  versed  in  matters 
atnmonial — ami  bade  her  provide  him  with  a 
litablc  wife  ; by  which  he  meant  to  imply,  i 
aidui  of  blameless  repute  and  ancient  lineage  ; 

! ch  an  one  as  would  bo  likely  to  beautify  the 
ad  of  his  table,  ami  hear  an  heir  to  Charteris 

^:tl' 

The  good  dame  had  < nly  her  kinsman’s 
.crest  at  heart  ; so  it  is  hard  to  say  why  her 
loice  fell  upon  that  special 

Penniless  lass  wi’  a lung  pedigree  : 

t , there,  certainly  ended  the  parallel  between 
ti  selocted  bride,  and  the  decent,  .sponsible 
ousel,  whom  the  Laird  of  Oockpen  went  forth 
t woo. 

Marion  Delaney  was  the  fourth  child,  and 

!est  daughter,  of  a disreputable  Irish  baron  ; 
Jse  ambition  it  seemed  to  be,  to  illustrate  in 
own  person  the  wild  traditions  of  two 
orations  back,  when  the  ‘strong  blood’  of 
Tribes  found  vent,  in  setting  God  and  man 

- = 


ah  defiance . lie  gave  Ilk  children  food,  mid 
iaiment,  and  shelter — such  as  his  r oing  life 
would  furnish  ; but  his  notions  of  paternal 
obligations  ended  here  ; for  their  training, 
mental  and  moral,  life  had  neither  heed  nor 
care. 

Marion  grew  up  amongst  lu-r  brethren, 
with  no  more  educational  advantages  than  fi  ll 
to  their  share  ; these  were  about  as  great,  as 
would  lie  bestowed  on  the  lads  in  any  well- 
regulated  training-stable.  She  must  have 
passed  into  womanhood,  a helple.-s  hoyden, 
had  it  not  boon  for  an  aunt  who  took  her  in 
charge  when  she  wits  fifteen — partly  compas- 
sionating her  forlorn  condition  ; partly  antici- 
pating possible  profit  to  herself  fiom  the 
beauty,  which,  even  then,  promised  wonders. 

But  it  Was  too  late,  to  give  the  girl  anything 
beyond  a few  superficial  accomplishments  j 
just  enough  to  give  her  a fair  start  in  fho 
social  race,  and  to  enable  her  to  hold  her  own 
iu  biiuulc  conversation.  Luckih  , .Marion  had 
a keen  natural  wit  ; and  tact  enough  to  stop 
when  she  was  getting  beyond  her  depth,  before 
sho  began  to  lloundcr  ungracefully  : if  she  did 
make  a mistake,  her  pleasant  voice  and  entic- 
ing eyes  often  made  her  audience  laugh  with, 
instead  of  at,  the  blunderer.  Be  thi  as  it 
might — her  debut  was  an  unquestionable  suc- 
cess ; the  \\  .Id  Irish  Girl  did  not  take  the  town 
more  completely  by  storm.  People  were  good- 
natured  enough  to  identify  her  rather  with  her 
chaperone, — a dame  of  uuimpeached  reputa-  j 
tion,  though  a veteran  schemer — than  with  her 
scape-grace  sire  ; and  doors,  as  a rule  jealously 
guarded,  opened  wide  to  welcome  her  beauty. 
Bare  beauty  it  assuredly  was,  though  of  a 
peculiar  type. 

Had  this  tale  been  written  jive  years  ago, 
ono  would  have  apologised  for  p doting  one’s 
heroine  nutsgc ; in  these  days  of  llaekaolosquo 
be-deviluH  lits,  such  excuse  would  certainly  bo 
wasted. 

Whilst  we  are  <>n  the  subject,  let  me  confess 
that,  only  with  an  etfort,  do  1 refrain  from  up- 
lifting my  testimony  against  this  bust  vagary 
of  our  womanhood.  1 will  simply  icmark — 
not  intending  an  unsavoury  parallel,  left  rather 
interjecting  a pious  4brit  vmen — that  the  I 
epoch,  ♦him  the  auri-comal  mania  most  no- 
toriously prevailed,  was  in  the  days,  when  a j 
certain  .Messalina  led  the  fashions  in  Imperial 
Rome  ; 

Nigrum  llavo  crinem  nhscomienie  galero. 

Ynd  those  ingenious  w hite-washers,  who  have 
made  a martyr  of  Catiline,  and  a philan- 
thropist of  Robespierre,  have  not  yet  seen  fit 
to  set  up  that  august  lady,  as  au  example  for 
our  wives  and  sisters  to  follow. 
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So — -without  more  proamble — lot  us  avow, 
that  no  flattery  could  have  called  the  gorgeous 
masses  of  hair,  that  seemed  too  weighty  a 
load  for  the  small  head  and  slender  neck, 
chestnut,  or  auburn,  or  golden,  or — anything 
but  a rich,  unmitigated  red.  Yet,  even  in 
those  days,  no  one  thought  of  instancing  this, 
as  a defect  in  her  beauty.  It  ratlior  seemed 
to  soften  the  outline  of  features,  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  too  severe  in  their  Grecian 
purity.  There  was  a want  of  shade,  certainly, 
in  the  faint  pencilling  of  the  brows  ; but,  cn 
revanche , the  lashes  were  dark  and  heavy, 
matching  well  with  melting  eyes  of  the  deep 
Irish  grey. 

Marion  Cliarteris  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
sixth  year  ; so  far,  rather  slight  than  grandly 
developed  in  figure  ; yet  she  carried  off  an 
unusually  lofty  stature  right  royally.  She 
had  certainly  fulfilled  the  chief  condition  that, 
as  was  aforesaid,  her  husband  had  in  view,  when 
— by  deputy — he  first  sought  her  hand.  She 
had  borne  him  a sturdy  heir,  and  a second  son 
besides  ; as  though  to  guard  against  contingent 
failure  of  issue.  She  presided  at  his  g>eat 
ceremonious  feasts  ; looking  like  a masterpiece 
of  Tintoretto  in  the  gorgeous  apparel  that  she 
loved  to  wear — and  with  reason  ; for  even 
her  enemies  allowed,  that  Mrs.  Cliarteris  could 
stand  a combination  of  colour,  that,  on  other 
women,  would  have  appeared  tawdry  and 
vulgar,  if  it  had  not  made  their  beauty  seem 
pale  and  wan. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  many  who — not 
being  over  captious  or  censorious  as  a rule — 
scrupled  net  to  affirm,  that  Lady  Syndale  had 
committed  the  prime  error  of  her  match- 
making career,  in  electing  this  brilliant  dame 
to  rule  over  her  nephew’s  household. 

Marion  was  inexcusably  rash  and  reckless, 
at  times — to  say  the  least  of  it  ; so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  her  partisans  were  wont  to  make 
this  a great  point  in  her  favour  ; arguing, 
with  some  show  of  plausibility,  that  anyone 
who  could  afford  thus  absolutely  to  dispense 
with  outward  forms  of  precaution,  must  have 
very  little  wrong  intention  to  conceal.  She 
flirted,  quite  as  outrageously  and  openly  as  her 
sworn  friend  and  ally,  Laura  Brancepoth.  But 
there  was  this  difference  between  them.  The 
last-named  coquette  was  much  more  indiscri- 
minate in  her  sport  ; and  would  count  half-a- 
dozen  ‘cripples’  around  her  in  the  course  of 
an  evening’s  flight-shooting,  without  one  clean- 
killed  bird  ; whereas  Marion  rather  resembled 
Cooper’s  veteran  hunter,  who,  when  he  wanted 
a mallard,  slew  it,  stone-dead,  with  a single 
bullet  from  Killdeer. 

W ith  all  her  imprudence,  the  mistress  of 
Charteris  Royal  was  no  remiss  or  uncourteous 


chuidaine.  She  had  plenty  of  tact,  as  Inis 
been  said  above,  when  she  chose  to  use  it  ; 
and  knew  better  than  to  neglect — much  less 
discomfit — any  one  of  her  husband’s  friends  ; 
indeed,  sometimes,  she  seemed  more  solicitous 
about  their  comforts  and  amusements  than 
about  those  of  her  own  intimates,  who  were 
almost  all  of  the  fast  set  par  excellence.  Per- 
haps, she  thought  these  last  were  fully  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

All  this  while  John  Charteris  plodded  on  the 
decent  tenour  of  his  way ; caring  not  a whit  for 
any  of  these  things.  His  wife’s  appearance 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  establishment, 
even  more  magnificent  than  his  own  ; he  never 
expressed  a decided  wish,  that  she  did  not  carry 
out  readily  and  promptly  ; ho  always  found  her 
perfectly  good-tempered,  and  sufficiently  inte- 
rested in  his  favourite  plans  to  be  able  to  sym- 
pathize on  their  success  or  miscarriage  ; and 
she  was  ever  specially  attentive  to  such  guests 
as  he  himself  delighted  to  honour.  Recognising 
all  this — not  without  sober  self-congratula- 
tion— John  Charteris  expected  nothing  more. 

During  the  brief  wooing  which  was  transacted 
mainly  by  proxy,  he  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  simulate  devotion  to  his  fiancee  ; nor, 
since  their  marriage,  had  he  ever  paid  her 
more  attention  than  courtesy  and  kindliness 
demanded.  But — had  he  loved  her  as  his  own 
soul — he  could  not  have  trusted  her  more 
implicitly.  In  spite  of  all  the  perils,  that  were 
sure  to  beset  the  path  of  a beautiful,  heedless 
woman,  ever  ‘too  much  alone’ — perils  that 
a more  obtuse  man  could  hardly  have  ignored 
— there  never  had  crossed  his  mind  the 
glimmer  of  a suspicion,  that  Marion  could 
possibly  go  astray.  It  is  true,  that  the  world 
had  never  accused  her  of  anything  more  than 
folly,  and  perhaps  ho  artlessness  ; but, — had 
evil  reports  been  rife,  and  John  Charteris  been 
compelled  to  interfere — he  would  have  done 
so,  only  to  save  the  family  credit  and  dignity 
from  vulgar  aspersion. 

As  things  stood,  he  would  far  sooner  have 
thought  of  begrudging  his  wife  her  amuse- 
ments, than  of  stinting  his  sou  in  his  play- 
hours. 

On  that  same  child,  be  it  observed,  John 
Charteris  had  bestowed  all  the  natural  affec- 
tion, that  it  was  given  to  his  cold  stolid  nature 
to  feel.  People  said  that,  had  the  heir  been 
suddenly  removed,  his  brother  would  soon 
have  been  set  up  on  the  same  pedestal  in  the 
father’s  heart  ; but  this  was  the  merest  matter 
of  speculation. 

Now,  you  know  enough  of  tho  mansion  and 
its  inmates,  before  you  follow  yon  gay  gallant 
under  the  ponderous  portal-arch  of  Cliarteris 
Royal. 


Oct.  28.  1865.] 
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CHAPTER  IX.  CHAMP  »r.OS. 

There  was  only  a small  party  in  tlie  house 
just  then  ; and  all  the  men  folk,  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  out  cover-shooting.  John  Char- 
teris  had  business  at  home  that  morning,  and 
had  no  intention  of  joining  the  others  till  after 
luncheon,  hike  almost  all  intensely  respect- 
able men,  gifted  with  good  digestion  and  not 
given  to  field  sport-,  he  much  atl’ected  ahea\y 
mid-day  meal. 

It  seemed  to  Flemyng,  that  the  other’s 
greeting  was  unusually  cold  and  constrained, 
This  may  not  have  been  all  fancy  ; though  in 
the  vanity  of  his  egotism  he  set  it  down  to  the 
wrong  cause.  Without  being  specially  hard  or 
uncharitable,  Charteris  was  utterly  incapable 
of  sympathising  with  ill  success.  He  had  a 
vague  idea  that  no  man,  unendowed  with  a 
liberal  independence,  bal  a right  to  shirk  the 
work  appointed  fur  him,  or  to  fall  ignomini- 
ously  short  of  his  set  purpose.  And  Vincent 
Flemyng’s  attainment  of  high  university  ho- 
nours had  been,  for  a year  or  more,  considered 
throughout  the  country-side  as  a foregone  con- 
clusion. It  was  rather  a relief  to  both  parties, 
when  the  luncheon  gong  cut  short  cold  condo- 
lences and  formal  inquiries  ; and  John  Char- 
teris, with  evident  alacrity,  led  the  way  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

There,  at  least,  the  visitor  had  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  warmth  of  his  wel- 
come. Had  the  fair  chatelaine  been  aware  of 
her  husband’s  shortcomings  in  this  respect, 
she  could  scarcely  have  made  more  charming 
amends. 

Marion  had  never  set  her  foot  on  Irish 
ground  since  early  childhood  ; but — besides 
the  eyes  above  alluded  to,  and  a delicious  suspi- 
cion of  a brogue — a certain  impulsiveness  of 
manner  would  have  told  you,  at  once,  on  which 
side  of  St.  George’s  Channel  she  was  born. 
People,  paying  the  merest  visit  of  ceremony, 
went  away  with  the  comfortable  eoimction, 
that  Mrs.  Charteris  had  taken  a fancy  to 
them  at  first  sight  ; and  many  wore  afterwards 
oppressed  with  unmerited  self-reproach,  on 
finding  that  the  acquaintance,  so  auspiciously 
commenced,  never  progressed  another  step 
towards  real  intimacy.  If  she  comported  her- 
olf  thus  with  comparative  strangers,  you  may 
;uess  how  she  would  welcome  a special 
avourito. 

Nevertheless,  during  luncheon  the  discourse 
ras  confined  to  trivial  generalities.  Flemyng’s 
eceut  disaster  was  utterly  ignored  ; and 
ilarion’s  eloquent  eyes,  for  a while,  were  dis- 
reetly  dumb.  Before  the  meal  was  fairly 
ver,  the  host  went  his  own  way — with  slight 
nd  cold  faro  wells,  it  must  bo  owned  ; and 


Vincent  was  left,  once  more,  to  feminine  con- 
solation. 

The  reception-rooms  at  Clwirtt  ris  1 loyal 
were  arranged,  thus.  From  the  main  corn  lor 
opened  state-saloons,  unequal  in  size  ; boyonu 
which  state-guests  were  not  expected  to  pene- 
trate. From  the  smaller  of  these  presence- 
chambers  (if  you  were  of  thus  inner  circF) 
you  passed  into  the  Green  Drawing-room  — a 
pleasant  apartment  enough,  not  too  large  for 
comfort  Some  good  cabinet  pictures  lined  the 
tinted  walls  ; and  many  small  tables  of  mar- 
queterie,  buhl,  and  mosaic,  wore  loaded  with 
precious  nick-nacks,  from  all  climes  and  coun- 
tries. 

Beyond  this  again,  lay  the  real  Gymeceuui 
— the  boudoir  of  the  beautiful  chatelaine,  ; 
wherein,  if  scandal  was  to  be  trusted,  she  sat 
and  wove  nets  to  catch  men’s  souls. 

Save  to  a vary  few  of  either  sex,  it  was,  in 
truth,  a sealed  chamber.  Many  curious 
glances  had  been  levelled  at  those  mysterious 
portals,  as  they  opened  to  give  admittance  or 
egress  to  one  of  the  elect  ; but  the  keenest 
eye  had  never  caught  more  than  a rapid  glance 
of  pale-blue  damask,  and  gleams  of  Hirer  ; for, 
within  the  door  swept  down  a curtain  of  dark 
velvet,  thick  and  ponderous  as  the  cantre-vcnt 
of  a continental  cathedral ; impervious  alike  to 
sight  and  sound. 

The  small  party  at  Charteris  Royal,  just  then, 
was  made  up,  alinoit  entirely,  of  Marion’s  own 
friends.  Every  one  knows  the  freemasonry 
that  exists  in  such  a set  ; it  is  not  without  its 
social  advantages  : if  stai  l busy-bodies  would 
imitate  the  tact  and  good  nature,  with  which 
the  liunucx  refrain  from  troubling  themselves 
about  their  neighbours’  concerns  (so  long  as 
purposes  clash  not),  it  would  save  the  world 
much  disquietude,  and  yet  not  involve  any 
connivance  at  crime.  On  the  present  occasion, 
when  the  coterie  assembled  in  the  Green  Draw- 
ing-room forebore,  eitlx  r by  word  or  gesture, 
to  testify  surprise  or  intelligence  at  the  \au-h- 
mout  of  two  out  of  the  midst  of  them,  they 
did  not  consider  themselves  accomplices  iu 
anything,  beyond  a very  venial  dictation.  But 
our  modern  court  d lines  are  far  better  trained 
than  their  ancestresses  of  Lady  Heron’s  time  ; 
I believe  they  would  assist,  at  even  a royal 
‘ scutlle, ’ — were  such  a tiling  possible  in  this 
our  day — without  oiico  being  tempted  to  laugh, 
or  glance  aside. 

The  famous  boudoir  was  an  irregularly- 
shaped  hexagon,  with  divers  nooks  and  re- 
cesses ; of  these,  the  one  furthest  from  the 
entrance  w’as  nearly  filled  up  by  a deep  broad 
conch,  strewn  with  many  cushions,  and  a very 
low,  luxurious  arm-chair.  Somehow — at  the 
first  glance  it  stmek  you,  tint  the  lnst-n»uiod 
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piece  of  furniture  was,  as  it  were,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  other  ; just  as  the  little  fald-stool 
outside,  is  inseparable  from  a confessional. 

The  sternest  Puritan  must  needs  have  owned 
the  seductive  influences  of  the  place  ; even 
had  he  resisted  the  temptation  to  wax  amative, 
or  at  the  least,  confidential.  A warm,  lan- 
guid fragrance,  in  the  coldest  season,  stole  in 
from  the  winter-garden  without  , the  murmur 
of  an  unseen  fountain  was  just  audible  enough, 
to  save  dead  silence,  if  converse  should  halt  ; 
the  sun  himself  could  only  peep  in,  modestly  and 
discreetly,  through  a screen  of  giant  ferns. 

Mrs.  Charteris  subsided,  quite  naturally,  into 
her  favourite  corner  among  the  cushions ; while 
her  companion  occupied  the  above-mentioned 
cauSeusc,  with  the  air  of  one  resuming  a familiar 
seat  ; and  her  eyes  said, — “ Tire::  le  premier,” 

Now  Vincent  Flemyng’s  meditations, 
during  his  long  lonely  ride,  had  been  the  re- 
verse of  saint-like.  Other  devils  besides  Belial 
had  been  whispering  in  his  ear  ; and  he  was 
just  in  the  mood  to  hearken  readily. 

Ever  since  his  discomfiture  he  had  been  in 
a restless,  spiteful  frame  of  mind,  wanting — 
as  the  populace  would  phrase  it — ‘ to  take  it 
out  of  some  one.*  Like  many  men  of  his  weak 
moral  stamp,  he  was  strangely  tenacious  in 
his  resentments  ; he  knew,  well  enough,  that 
his  proceedings  at  Charteris  Royal  had  already 
made  Seyton  uneasy,  and  were  likely — if  per- 
severed in — to  vex  him  yet  more.  Vincent 
had  always  been  vaguely  jealous  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  though  lie  affected  pity  for  his  good- 
natured  rusticity  : he  had  begun  to  hate  him, 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Of  course, 
this  was  not  the  chief  excitement  ; indeed, 
Flemying  was,  probably,  not  conscious  of  it  ; 
yet,  like  an  extra  draught  of  strong  liquor,  it 
was  enough  to  make  him  more  vicious  and 
determined.  Had  it  been  otherwise — had  ho 
owned  the  motive  to  himself — it  would  not  have 
been  the  first  time  that  malice  has  given  a spur 
to  lagging  love. 

Unhappily,  no  such  stimulus  was  needed 
here.  Vincent  had  been  much  more  serious  in 
his  ‘ foolery,’  than  Tom  Seyton  suspected,  or 
than  Mrs.  Charteris — to  do  her  justice — had 
any  idea  of.  He  aspired  to  more  solid  food 
than  the  light  and  illusory  cates — sugared  and 
perfumed  though  they  were — with  which,  alone, 
the  trained  coquette  seemed  disposed  to  feed  his 
devotion  ; and  fully  intended,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  to  wring  from  her  a direct  avowal, 
or  to  compromise  her  in  her  own  esteem. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  jrou 
will  see  that  Vincent  Flemyng  meant  mischief 
that  day.  He  had  scant  time  before  him, 
too  ; and  more  than  once,  as  he  rode  along, 
had  flashed  across  him  the  terrible  text  — 


spoken  on  the  verge  of  the  Unpardonable  Sin, 
and  quoted  by  Sathanas  since,  perhaps  oftener 
than  any  other  morsel  of  misused  Scripture — 
“ What  thou  doest,  do  quickly.” 

Before  he  reached  Charteris  Royal  he  had 
arranged  in  his  mind  a very  promising  pro- 
gramme ; but,  like  many  others  that  look 
pretty  on  paper,  it  did  not  seem  so  feasible 
when  the  critical  moment  came. 

“ An  ounce  of  practice  is  wor  th  a ton  of 
theory,” — said  some  practical  philosopher  of 
old  time. 

His  words  were  true,  if  trite.  We  are 
apt  to  forget,  in  these  erudite  days,  that  all 
the  science  under  the  sun  will  not,  under 
certain  circumstances,  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  promptitude,  or  daring,  or  coolness.  If 
mimic  war  became  a stern  reality,  I can  fancy 
a certain  famous  and  irascible  commander 
wishing,  regretfully,  that  he  had  once  more  at 
his  elbow  the  simple,  straight-going  galloper, 
at  whose  head  he  has  so  often  levelled  volleys 
of  strong  language  ; and  some  of  the  compe- 
titive cracks  might  show  to  disadvantage,  by 
the  side  of  that  gay  and  debonair  aide,  who, 
when  a Russian  round-shot  rolled  his  horse 
over  under  him,  arose  with  slow  deliberation — 
standing  still,  under  a feu  d’enfer,  till  he  had 
brushed  off  every  particle  of  dust  from  his 
sleeve — and  then  returned  to  the  shelter  of 
the  trenches,  with  the  same  measured,  grace- 
ful gait,  that  has  borne  him  through  many  a 
morning  lounge  by  the  Rails. 

Surely,  the  apophthegm  applies,  Tam  Yeneri 
quean  Marti. 

It  has  been  stated  once  before,  that  cynicism 
was  a favourite  tenet  of  the  Quietist  set. 
Lauzuu  or  Casanova  could  scarely  have  dis- 
coursed more  learnedly  on  certain  subjects, 
than  did  some  of  these  callow  libertines,  whose 
experiments,  hitherto,  had  been  made  only 
in  eorpore  servili.  If  you  hearkened  to  them, 
they  would  have  you  believe,  that  the  siege  of 
any  virtue  whatsoever,  was  the  merest  ques- 
tion of  time  and  opportunity.  Iu  this  dis- 
course, Vincent  Flemyng  had  ever  been  as 
forward  as  his  fellows.  But,  since  he  began 
to  bask  in  Marion  Charteris5  smiles,  his  tone 
had  sensibly  altered  ; though  he  had  the  grace 
to  refrain  from  any  pointed  or  personal  allu- 
sions, he  spoke  with  the  aplomb  and  authority, 
of  a passed  bachclier  es  amours. 

It  was  provoking  enough,  when  the  moment 
of  action  came,  to  find  his  theories  fail  him, 
as  better  ones  have  failed  better  men  ; but 
the  truth  must  be  told.  Vincent  Flemyng  re- 
mained silent  till,  for  very  shame,  he  could  no 
longer  underlie  the  challenge  of  the  dark  grey 
eyes.  Then  he  spoke — not  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  after  all. 
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“ You  have  nut  pitied  me,  yet.” 

New,  in  that  openin'',  there  was  worse  th  m 
a blunder  of  inexperience.  Tim  veriest  novieo 
— not  an  egotist  into  tho  bargain— would  have 
known  bettor  than  to  make  hii  1 1 rs t words  of 
confidence,  after  long  absence,  turn  on  his 
own  good  or  evil  fortunes.  Thinking  over 
thefo  things  later,  Marion  Charteris  appre- 
ciated the  ynurhcrie,  as  it  deserved  ; though, 
for  tho  moment,  it  passed  unnoticed. 

**,  Vto  done  nothing  else,  since  tho  bad  iiowk 
came,”  she  said,  softly.  “ But  pity  bores 
some  people  so,  that  I didn't  like  to  speak 
of  it  first.  Tell  me  how  it  happened.” 

\nd  ho  did  toll  her  ; glozing  over  his  own 
deficiencies,  and  laying  hard  blamo  on  others  ; 
as  ho  well  knew  how  to  do.  But,  hero 
again,  ho  won  implicit  credit  and  boundless 
ay  mpathy. 

“ I never  heard  such  an  atrocious  shame,” 
Mrs.  Charteris  said  ; “ I’ve  no  patience  with 
those  print  prejudiced  Dons  ; and  they  are  not 
a bit  better  than  the  rest  of  us,  after  all.  IVo 
never  believed  in  them,siuco  we  passed  through 
Oxford,  soon  after  wo  wero  married  ; and  John 
took  me  to  seo  his  college  ; and  the  Master 
wanted  to  make  love  to  me,  whilo  ho  was 
showing  mo  founders,  and  martyrs,  and  all 
that  kind  of  people.  I shall  never  forget  his 
long-winded  compliments  ; nor  the  way  lie  kept 
looking  side-ways  out  of  his  wicked  old  eyes. 
I'm  very  glad  you’ve  done  with  them  all.  But — 
poor  Kate  ! — what  a disappointment  it  has 
been  to  her  ! I’m  almost  as  sorry  for  her  as 
for  you.  And  Mr.  Seyton  must  have  been 
bitterly  vexed,  too.  It  was  only  last  week,  we 
wero  talking  about  it.” 

Flemyng’s  face  lowered  sullenly.  He  was 
selfish  enough,  to  wish  to  monopolise  all  the 
sympathy,  and  to  grudge  the  tiniest  share  of  it 
to  the  sister  who  loved  him  so  dearly;  but  the 
mention  of  his  brother-in-law’s  name  — just 
then,  and  from  those  lips — chafed  him  sorely. 

“ Kate  bears  it  well  enough,”  he  answered, 
rather  coldly  and  carelessly.  “ As  for  Seyton 
— T can’t  conceive  what  possible  interest  my 
atFairs  can  have  for  him.  I wish  he  would  not 
ho  so  fond  of  meddling  with  them.  Parlous 
d’anlre  rhose,  I’ve  something  more  serious  to 
iay  to  you  to-day.” 

Marion’s  handsome  eyes  opened,  rather 
widely,  at  Flemyng’s  first  words,  for  their 
bitterness  fairly  puazled  her  ; but,  as  ho  spoke 
he  last,  they  settled  into  a look  of  demure 
jxpcctatiou,  beneath  which  sparkled  a gleam 
>f  covert  amusement.  In  very  truth,  what 
tad  she  to  fear — witli  her  five  years  in  hand, 
md  the  experience  of  a score  such  ‘ passages  ’ 
0 aid  her  ? 

Vincent  paused  awhile,  as  if  to  give  fuller 


effect  to  his  conmninicatib®.  Then  ho  said, 
with  so  file  solemnity — 

“ I start  for  Rome  next  week  ; it  is  uncer- 
tain when  1 may  return.” 

Nuw^  at  this  point  in  his  pr  gramme, 
Marion  was  supposed  to  start,  or  chan  -o  colour 
visibly*-— if  she  repressed  a faint  cry.  l u- 
luckily,  nothing  of  tho  sort  took  place. 

When  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  inliuito 
toil  and  diflleulty,  brought  his  battering  en- 
gines to  bear  upon  tho  battlements  of  Dunbar, 
and  discharged  them  with  great  pomp  of  pre- 
paration, it  must  have  been  a severe  trial  even 
of  that  good  matured  noble’s  temper,  when 
ho  saw  no  more  damage  done  than  tho  raising 
of  dust,  that  the  Amazon’s  kerchief  Coul  1 sweep 
aw  ay.  Alas,  my  brethren  ! Many  dames  and 
damsels  since  Black  Agnes’s  day — not  of 
tho  haughty  Douglas  blood — have  been  found, 
saucy  enough  to  set  at  nought  the  heaviest  of 
man’s  artillery. 

Jt  is  no  wonder,  Hemyng  felt  intensely  dis- 
comfited, when,  looking  earnestly  on  his  com- 
panion, he  met — not  the  expected  sigus  of 
trepidation — but  a light,  mocking  smile. 

“ And  is  that  all,  bmu  sire.  ? ” she  sank 
“Do  you  know,  that  you  almost  frightened  me 
with  your  solemn  preamble  ? You  could  uoc 
look  more  dolorous,  if  you  wore  going  to  be 
transported,  instead  of  starring  on  an  ‘outing’ 
for  your  own  good  pleasure.  I should  rather 
envy  you,  if ” 

Vincent  broke  in  hero  : he  was  so  very 
angry,  that  he  could  hardly  keep  within  tho 
bounds  of  courtesy. 

“ I do  envy  you — -your  faculty  of  being 
amused.  When  l liko  people,  1 hate  to  leave 
them  for  long ; and  I don't  seo  anything  very 
exhilarating,  in  indefinite  absence.” 

Mrs.  Charteris  saw  that  her  gay  humour 
had  carried  her  somewhat  too  far  ; she  was 
not  tired  of  her  pretty  plaything  vet ; and  was, 
besides,  really  too  good-natured  to  hurt  any- 
one’s feelings  wittingly.  Her  face  softened 
on  the  instant  ; and  the  smile  faded  from  her 
lip,  though  it  lingered  in  her  eyes. 

“ Indeed,  1 did  not  mean  to  be  unkind.  I 
had  not  an  idea  of  indefinite  absence.  Why 
cannot  you  come  back  when  you  please  ? 
Vincent,  surely  you  have  not  got  into  any 
scrape • — already  ?” 

In  the  midst  of  the  lavish  wealth  and 
luxury  of  her  present  existence,  some  of  her 
childish  memories  li  united  Marion  still.  She 
could  not  forget,  how  often  her  old  Turkoman 
of  a father  would  pluck  up  his  tent-polo  at 
the  shortest  notice,  and  depart  for  fresh  pas- 
tures, having  exhausted  all  the  forage  around 
him.  Even  now,  her  only  i lea  of  a grave 
embarrassment  was,  one  of  the  exchequer. 
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Flemyng  answered,  less  impatiently  than 
before,  but  still  with  a marked  discontent,  and 
some  slight  hesitation  to  boot ; for  his  financial 
conscience  smote  him,  jnst  then,  as  it  had 
done  the  night  before. 

“ No, — that  is  not  the  reason  , at  least,  not 
the  main  one.  But  1 think  of  going  in  for 
painting,  as  a profession.  They  tell  me  I 
might  succeed — anyhow,  its  worth  trying. 
I'm  sick  of  book-work.  Besides,  what  should 
keep  me  here,  or  make  me  hurry  back  'l  No 
one  will  miss  me,  except  my  mother,  and  Kate 
— if  Seyton  will  let  her.  Some  will  be  glad 
enough,  when  I’m  gone.  I think,  your  hus- 
band will  be  one  of  these.  His  manner  to-day 
was  hardly  to  be  mistaken.” 

If  Marion  had  shown  fear  or  shrinking,  or 
even  dislike,  at  the  mention  of  that  last  name — 
the  name  that  she  was  bound  to  honour  above 
all — it  would  have  been  better,  than  the  care- 
less contempt  that  she  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal. Yet,  it  may  be,  that  some  of  the  scorn 
that  lightened  over  her  face  may  have  been 
romed,  unconsciously  to  herself,  by  the 
childish  fretfulness  of  that  last  reply. 

“What  an  ingenious  self-tormentor  it  is,” 
she  said.  “I  wonder  if  anyone  ever  took  the 
trouble  before  to  decipher  Mr.  Charteris’  looks 
and  manners,  so  carefully  ? I never  did,  I’m 
ashamed  to  say.  I am  sure  you  are  wrong — 
not  that  it  would  matter  much,  if  you  were 
right.  1 believe  he  rather  likes  you  than 
otherwise  ; but  he  would  no  more  think  of 
showing  disapproval  of  my  friends,  than  I 
should  of  betraying  that  1 was  bored  by  his. 
I fancy  the  painting  scheme,  very  much  ; it 
would  be  so  nice  to  sit  to  you,  when  you  were 
famous : and  you  will  be  that,  I know' — if 
you’ll  only  try.  But  you  can  work  just  as 
well  here,  after  one  season  in  Home.  Now — 
listen,  Signor  d’Urbino ; you  don’t  deserve 
any  favour,  for  the  ingratitude  of  certain 
words  in  that  cross  speech  of  yours  ; but  I’ll 
be  magnanimous,  and  put  you  in  good  humour 
again,  without  more  teazing.  Do  you  know, 
that,  when  I was  amused  just  now,  it  was  more 
at  the  coincidence  than  anything  else  1 It  was 
a coincidence  : for  you  could  only  have  guessed 
by  a miracle  that  we  think  of  spending  next 
Easter  in  Borne.” 

A iucent  Flemyng  must  have  been  made  of 
stuff  marvellously  stiff  and  stem,  if  he  had 
not  been  instantly  cured  of  his  evil  temper  ; 
though  perchance  he  ran  the  more  risk  of  suc- 
cumbing to  another  malady  ; for  those  last 
seemingly  simple  words  were  barbed  by  a 
glance  of  perilous  meaning.  He  was  not  often 
wont  to  show  surprise  and  pleasure,  so  openly 
and  naturally  as  he  did  now  ; indeed,  he  an- 
swered, with  an  audible  catching  of  the  breath. 


[Oot.  28,  1865. 

“ Is  it  possible?  It  would  be  too  cruel,  to 
mock  me  with  false  hope3  ?”  ■ „ . <*-■-  a 

AVith  the  tiny  broidered  glove  that  she  held 
in  her  bare  right  hand,  she  smote  him  lightly 
on  the  cheek. 

“Ah,  slow  of  belief!  It  would  serve  you 
right  if  I told  you  that  it  was  only  an  idea, 
not  an  arranged  plan.  But  I’m  not  in  a 
cruel  mood  to-day  ; besides,  you’ve  had  enough 
to  worry  you  lately,  poor  thing  ! It  is  quite 
settled  that  we  are  to  be  in  Borne  early  in 
March,  to  stay — that  is,  I shall  — till  the 
middle  of  May.  John  will  only  convoy  me 
there  and  back,  I suppose  : he  would  pine  to 
death  if  he  were  two  whole  months  away 
from  Charteris  Boyal.  Don’t  you  wonder 
how  it  was  first  thought  of  ? It’s  simple 
enough.  His  only  sister  will  never  leave 
Italy  while  she  lives,  and  her  health  is  very 
uncertain  now.  And  Aunt  Minna,  who  was 
more  than  a mother  to  me,  seems  a fixture 
there,  too.  So  we  are  going  to  pay  our 
respects  to  our  respective  relatives  ; a sort  of 
pilgrimage,  you  know.  Isn’t  it  touching  1 
And  I shall  be  able  to  superintend  your 
studies,  and  criticise  your  models,  and  get  you 
to  lionize  me  over  the  palaces  in  your  play- 
hours.  Enfant,  es-tu  content  a la  jin  ? 

Though  her  tone  was  bantering  still,  and 
bespoke  the  easy  security  of  woman  dealing 
with  boyhood,  Abncent  Flemyng  was  rather 
more  than  content,  and  he  told  Marion  so — 
this  time  without  hesitating. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  chronicle  their 
converse  further  ; those  brief,  broken  sentences 
— more  subdued  than  the  tinkle  of  the  distant 
fountain — could  be  edifying  to  no  readers  of 
mine  : to  some,  possibly,  they  would  not 
even  be  new  or  instructive.  Yet  every  one 
might  have  been  uttered  aloud,  and  overheard 
by  any  but  ill-natured  ears,  without  involving 
either  of  the  speakers  in  a suspicion  of  in- 
tended guilt.  They  were  simply  the  common- 
places that  might  pass  between  very  old 
friends,  who  were  about  to  be  separated  for 
a while  ; flavoured  perhaps  with  a slight  spice 
of  coquetry  on  the  one  side,  aud  sentimental 
folly  on  tho  other.  No  very  pungent  season- 
ings, one  would  say.  As  the  North-country  sage 
remarks, — “ That’s  as  thereafter  may  be.” 

It  is  true,  that  Marion  had  called  Abncent 
Flemyng  from  childhood  by  his  Christian 
name,  and  looked  down  upon  his  recent  man- 
hood from  the  height  of  five-and-twenty 
summers  ; it  is  certain  that  she  had  now  no 
other  intention  than  that  of  prosecuting — at 
his  expense — fresh  studies  iu  her  favourite 
science  ; if  any  shadowy  compunction  crossed 
her  mind,  that  some  harm  or  sorrow  might 
possibly  come  to  the  subject  of  her  experi- 
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meats,  she  stifled  it  by  thinking  of  the  chinn- 
ing wife  that  she  would  search  out  and  pro- 
vide for  him  Home  day;  for  of  jealousy  — 
present  or  prospective — she  fu.lt  not  a whit. 

But — it  was,  perhaps,  just  retribution  — she 
had  mistaken  the  character  with  which  she 
had  to  deal. 

Vincent  Flemyng's  infirmity  of  purpose  and 
lack  of  nerve  prevented  his  being  really 
dangerous  as  yet  ; he  ha  1 also  some  few  very 
faint  scruples  still  to  cast  b hind  him  ; but 
there  was  a black  drop  in  his  blood,  that 
with  tune,  practice,  and  opportunity,  was  soon 
to  tinge  hi*  whole  nature.  No  generous  im- 
pulses or  high  aspirations  had  ever  taken 
root  in  his  shallow,  arid  heart  : yet  the  ground 
did  not  long  lie  fallow  boforo  tho  evil  Sower 
was  busy.  Truly,  tho  tares  grew  rank  and 
rife  there  already  ; though  the  season  of  ripen- 
ing and  reaping  was  not  yet. 

Speaking  as  an  individual,  and  an  outsider, 
—l  decline  to  trust,  in  any  shape  whatsoever, 
either  love  or  friendship  Platonics!.  In  all 
ages,  it  scents  to  have  been  little  better  than 
ft  delusion  and  a snare. 

Dll  the  devotion  which  began  cn  (out  !<icn, 
f t tout  /imineur,  always  hold  pure  to  the  end, 
when,  in  tho  soft  lettvjn e d'Oc,  the  troubadour 
chanted,  to  ears  willing  and  unwilling,  tho 
praises  of  his  sovereign  lady  ? Scarcely  so  : or 
wo  should  never  have  heard  of  such  stories  as 
that  one,  which  might  stand  side  by  side  with 
tho  Thyostean  horror.  I doubt  if  tho  fashion 
answered,  under  tho  starched  rfrjimc  of  the 
Virgin  Queen,  when  tho  courtly  Audacity 
wooed  his  fair  Discretion  in  tho  long-winded 
conceits  of  Euphucs  ; or,  later,  when  Chloris, 
in  rouge,  powder,  and  patches,  blushod  over  the 
mawkish  pastorals  of  a periwigged  Amyntas. 

I doubt  yet  more,  if  it  can  answer  In  these  days 
of  'innocent  fastnesses,' when  our  children  cut 
their  wisdom  teeth  so  exceeding  early  ; when 
Prudery  on  her  promotion  disdains  not  tho 
decorative  devices  of  Anonym*  ; and  when 
Here  is  prone  to  distrust  her  own  fascinations, 
unaided  by  the  sisterly  Cestus. 

I am  far  from  insinuating  that  modern  Pla- 
tonics must  necessarily,  or  even  probably, 
come  to  grief.  I simply  suggest,  that  the 
principle  is  more  treacherous  than  that  of 
jpen  and  avowed  flirtation,  shielded  by  no 
specious  pretexts  of  ancient  friendship,  occult 
sympathies,  or  difference  of  age. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred  that,  if  a 
najority  of  the  matrons  named  in  this  tale 
llionld  comport  themselves  after  a fashion  un- 
fcteoming  the  sedate  dignity  of  their  order,  it 
ioes  not  follow  that  their  chronicler  should 
indorse  such  proceedings,  or  hold  them  up  as 
nodels  for  imitation.  On  the  other  hand,  I 


will  not  in  anywise  admit,  th  it  the  state  of 
things  hero  depicted  is  either  imaginary,  or 
grossly  overdrawn  the  colouring  may  be 
coarsely  or  clumsily  laid  on,  if  you  will  ; I 
deny  that  it  is  exaggerated. 

Did  not  that  illustrious  ph  losopher,  who, 
from  the  height  of  his  met  hot  ic  cntlu  lr  i,  U 
good  enough,  week  by  week,  to  dictate  t ) us 
wliftt,  morally  speaking,  wo  ought  to  eat,  drink, 
and  avoid,  indite,  only  last  season,  u:w  of  his 
most  authoritative  essays  on  Wives  ami  their 
Followers  ? Remembering  how,  when  the  sii  l 
edict  was  issued,  it  only  provoked  a twitter 
of  LrrCvtrrcnt  mirth  amongst  the  flight-minded 
birds’  that  it  was  meant  to  warn — I expect 
that  this  meek  protest  of  mine  will  meet  with 
no  better  fate. 

In  th«>  present  case,  Mrs.  Ch  irteris  committed 
herself  to  no  direct  avowal  ; her  companion 
ventured  on  no  rasher  familiarity  than  that  of 
laying  his  lips  lightly  on  her  hand  at  parting  ; 
but  she  promised  corresp  m lone!,  and  undo 
several  other  small  concessions,  chiefly  pro- 
spective, which  it  is  needless  here  to  parti- 
cularise. With  all  tho  advantage  of  superior 
age  and  experience,  she  achieved  but  a very 
Pyrrhic  victory  after  all. 

It  was  no  great  wonder  if  Vincent  Flemyng 
issued  from  the  tcte-d-tUe  with  a flushed  cheek 
and  sparkling  eyes — contented  and  hopeful, 
if  not  wildly  triumphant.  Ho  had  gained  a 
short  step  or  two  on  that  ci  il  roa  1,  where  the 
last  strides  are  so  fearfully  long  and  rapid  ; 
novice  as  he  was,  he  know  that  right  well. 

So,  when  they  rejoined  the  party  in  the  Green 
Drawing-room,  he  took  part  in  tho  somewhat 
lively  word-play,  with  a (confidence  success 
which  rather  surprised  oven  his  patroness  her- 
self ; and  caused  Lady  Greystoke — one  of  the 
best  judges  of  ‘colts’  in  all  England — thus 
to  deliver  herself  to  Marion  scon  after  lie 
departed  : — 

“ You've  always  shown  goo  1 taste  in  choos- 
ing your  cavalieri,  dear;  1 must  say  tint.  I 
think  your  page  promises  very  fairly.  He’s 
dreadfully  conceited,  <>f  course  ; but  I think 
conceit  suits  that  style  of  face.  Ho  wants 
repose  ; and  you  must  teach  him  not  to  look 
round,  after  each  of  his  sharp  or  pretty 
speeches,  to  see  if  the  hit  is  palpable  or  not. 

But  all  th  so  things  are  a mere  question  of 
elocution  : don’t  you  agree  with  me  ?” 

Ami  Marion  answered  not  in  words  ; but 

I 

smiled  a little  demure  smile,  in  which  there 
was  satisfaction,  but  scant  personal  interest — 
very  much  as  if  her  pet  performing  bullfinch 
had  been  highly  praised. 

On  the  whole,  as  the  Kitten  bore  Flemyng 
rapidly  an  1 safely  homeward*!  he  was  w armed 
with  a comfortable  inward  comiction,  of  having 
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achieved  a decided  social  success,  and  of  hav- 
ing, perchance,  left  a lit  tie  crop  of  regrets 
behind  him.  Indeed,  during  all  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  he  bore  himself  with  a compla- 
cent— not  to  say  conquering — air,  which 
chafed  Tom  Seyton  sorely,  and  puzzled  his  de- 
voted womankind. 

Vincent’s  brief  stay  at  Warleigh  passed  ofF 
wit, bent,  nnv  further  1 breezps  : ? but.  IVTrs. 
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suspicious  Kate  confessed  to  herself,  that  a 
sojourn  in  foreign  parts  might  he  beneficial  to 
her  brother’s  moral,  if  not  to  his  worldly,  pro- 
spects. 

So  Flemyng,  after  settling  some  necessary 
Oxford  cla:ms,  and  making  brief  preparations 
in  town,  started,  with  two  travelling  com- 
panions, on  one  of  the  myriad  roads  that,  as 

the  nrnverh  tplls  us  lend  t.n  the.  site  ef  the 
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TWO  CHATTERS  OF  LIFE. 

li V TUB  J IITUOK  Ot’  “ I’ltCiUKLE  AT  TlloKN 
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WOoKli  \M>  WON 


“ Wiut  the  ileuco  1mm  come  over  you, 
Lie iv.  I ” and  the  speaker,  it  fair  man,  with 
a bright  honest  ftwee,  pitched  down  hi -t  fish- 
ing-tackle, and  seized  the  tiller  of  the  boat 
*‘You  don’t  want  to  try  whether  it  is  true  tint 
waters  cannot  quench  love  1” 

l wish  you’d  not  mike  such  a confounded 
fool  of  yOuraulf,”  replied  tho  other  sulkily! 
gett  ng  red  in  the  face,  and  showing  temper  in 
the  tremble  of  tho  upper  lip.  Tho  fair  man 
gave  him  a (puck  glance,  and  then  pulling  his 
cap  over  his  eyes,  lay  down  on  his  back,  say- 
ing presently,  ‘ Example  is  better  than  precept ;’ 
at  least,  the  copy-book  I used  in  my  childhood 
ha  1 it  so.  You  are  in  love  ; 1 havo  uover  been  ; 
you  arc  evil-tempered,  bad  company,  and  m 
dined  to  be  quarrelsome.  Ergo,  love  is  to  be 
avoided  by  those  who  desire  to  live  at  peace 
with  their  fellow- men.”  Then  suddenly  chang- 
ing his  voice  and  lifting  himself  up,  he  said  : 

Let's  h ave  a pull,  Llew. , tho  tide  is  on  tho 
turn,  and  will  bring  us  in  again  ; an  hour’s 
stretch  will  put  your  digestion  in  better 
order.” 

His  companion,  although  ho  mado  no  verbal 
answer,  set  about  doing  what  was  required  of 
him  ; ho  rolled  up  his  hue,  lighted  a fresh 
cigar,  and  took  to  his  oar  keenly  if  not  kindly. 
They  pulled  straight  out  for  the  matter  of  a 
couple  of  miles,  neither  breaking  silence,  then 
they  paused,  and  Llew.,  looking  a little  rutiled, 
aid  : — 

“ I say,  Charley,  I’m  a devil  of  a temper  ; 
•on  should*!’ t try  to  rile  me,  especially  about 
oil  know  what.  I havo  g«>t  myself  into  a 
ness,  and — and,  the  fact  is,  I mean  to  marry 
Uioo  in  spite  of  them  all.” 

“ Tne  deuce  you  do  ! then  it’s  worse  than  I 
xpeeted.  \\  hat  do  you  mean  to  keep  a w ifo 
pon  1 ” 

“ #11  emigrate.” 

“ No  you  won’t.  It  costs  money,  you 
ee.  ” 

“ I’ll  take  a prhato  tutorship.” 

“ But  they  won’t  take  your,  wife  too.  I’ll 
■11  you  what  you’ll  do  : you’Jl  drop  the  affair 
1 together.  Seriously,  you  cannot  afford  to 
tarry.  Alice’s  father  is  a sensible  old  fellow  f 
e won’t  lmve  anything  to  say  to  you  ; he's  as 
roud  in  his  way  as  you  are.” 

Llew.  mado  use  of  an  expression  by  no 
leans  complimentary  to  his  intended  father- 
i-law,  and  liia  adviser  went  on : 

“Or  put  it  in  another  way.  Suppose  you 
•Uhl  have  her,  and  made  her  Mrs.  Derwin 


to-niOrrowf — how  ako.it  your  now  relati  ms  ? 
her  people  would  be  your  people,  you 
see.” 

“ Stop  that,  Charley  ; I’m  in  i arneat  ; 1 
mean  to  marry  Alice,  and  l nu-au  to  cut  all 
her  relations.  \\  ho  was  the  parson  you  intro- 
duced mo  to  at  Tenby  / ” 

“Cornish,  an  old  Wadhaui  man  ; lie’s  got  a 
curacy  down  in  these  parts  somewhere,  and  is 
a capital  fellow  across  country,  and  not  so 
bad  at  brewing  punch." 

“ Would  ho  come  over  here  for  a day  or 
two  ? ” 

“1  don’t  see  why  he  should  not;  but,  why  ! 
you  don’t  want  him  to  do  the  Splicing,  eh  t ” 

“ Yes,  1 do ” 

“ By  Jove  ! ” and  Charley  Shiftier  drew  a 
long  breath.  “ l hope  you  won't  get  angry, 
Derwin,’’  ho  went  on  speaking  very  gravely, 
“ but  I’d  rather  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  ; you  are  certain  to  repent  it  sooner  or 
later.  Not  that  Alice  is  not  a good  and 
pretty  girl;  I believe  she’s  all  that,  oil  fellow; 
but  it’s  her  friends.  And  then  your  uncle, 
he’d  put  a spoke  in  your  wheel  at  once.  I 
wish  you’d  be  reasonable.  Let’s  cut  away  to- 
morrow ; come,  there’s  a good  fellow;  she’s  a 
dear  little  body,  and  it  will  be  a wrench,  you 
know,  but  better  a scar  than  an  open  wound.” 

Charley  spoke  from  his  heart,  and  with  a 
sincere  feeling  of  anxiety  for  Ills  friend  ; hut 
then  lie  had  never  been  in  love,  and  forgot 
that  reason  has  sometimes  very  little  to  do 
with  the  tender  passion.  He  paused,  thinking 
his  argument  too  clear  not  to  take  effect,  and 
then,  as  Llew.  did  not  answer,  he  held  his 
peace,  mentally  comforting  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  his  word's  had  told, — and — that 
Ins  friend  was  thinking  of  them.  They  rowed 
leisurely  in,  dipping  their  oars  slowly  and 
quietly,  the  tide  doing  most  of  tho  work  for 
them  ; just  as  the  keel  grated  against  the 
beach,  Derwin  said  : 

“ We  ll  start  to-morrow,  Charley.” 

“ That’s  a good  fellow,”  and  all  the  clouds 
passed  away  from  Charley’s  face;  “you’ll 
never  regret  it.” 

“1  don’t  intend  to,”  was  tho  reply,  uttere  1 
in  rather  ambiguous  tones  ; and  then  landing, 
tho  two  men  shouldered  their  t ickle,  fish,  an  1 
rugs,  and  mounted  the  hill  to  the  little  inn, 
where  they  had  taken  up  their  quarters  a 
month  before,  with  the  intention  of  rea  ling 
haul,  an  intention  Shiftier  kept  up  as  far  as 
the  Field  and  Boll’s  Life  were  concerned, 
while  Derwin  might  \oiy  soon  have  made  per- 
sonal application  of  Byron’s  lines, — 

.My  only  books  were  woman's  looks ; 
the  blue  eyes,  fair  face,  and  light  form  o:  a 
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neighbouring  farmer’s  daughter  having  effec- 
tually banished  all  other  power  of  study. 

A few  hours  later,  Derwin,  pretending  to  go 
to  bed,  bade  good  night  to  his  friend,  and 
took  his  way  out  of  the  house,  along  the  path 
leading  to  the  castle,  which,  rising  grimly  against 
the  moonbeams,  was  throwing  mysterious 
shadows  upon  the  hill-side.  Not  a breath  of 
air  moved  the  leaves  or  grass,  or  disturbed  the 
surface  of  the  river,  down  which,  it  being  full 
tide,  the  stream  was  j ust  keeping  up  a moving 
rain  of  silvery  sparkles  in  the  centre  of  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  water.  There  were  very 
few  people  stirring  at  that  hour  ; the  villagers 
worked  hard  and  early,  and  went  soon  to 
bed  in  those  days,  and  the  country  folks, 
who,  after  the  manner  of  the  Welch,  came 
down  to  bathe,  saw  no  beauty  in  evening 
lights.  So  it  was  that  Mr.  Derwin  had  the 
castle-road  to  himself,  and  having  passed 
through  the  fir-wood  and  reached  the  open 
paih  upon  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  he 
walked  more  slowly,  pausing,  and  turning  to 
look  back  now  and  then,  as  if  in  expectation 
of  seeing  some  one.  At  last,  reaching  the 
steeper  part  of  the  hill,  he  sat  down  upon  the 
grass,  and  whistling  softly,  gazed  over  Carmar- 
then bay,  lying  quiet  and  lake-like  between 
him  and  the  dark  mountainous  outline  of 
Gower’s  land.  The  moon  was  full  that  night, 
and  hung  low  in  the  blue  heaven,  casting  a 
broad  glistening  path  of  light  across  the  water, 
along  which  one  solitary  fishing-boat  was  glid- 
ing, the  oars  throwing  showers  of  fiery  sparks 
as  they  dipped  in  the  water.  It  was  very 
lovely,  very  peaceful  and  holy,  but  Derwin 
v.  as  only  looking  at,  not  thiuking  of  it  ; he 
scarcely  knew  whether  it  was  land  or  water, 
moonlight  or  daylight.  Presently  a quick 
light  step  came  along  the  turf,  and  Alice 
Morgan  stood  by  his  side. 

“ You  are  shaking,  darling,”  her  lover 
whispered,  as  he  held  her  hand,  and  gazed 
into  the  sweet  eyes,  growing  unnaturally  large 
and  bright  in  contrast  to  her  pale  frightened 
face. 

“ Yes,  surely  ; Mr.  Shifner  was  talking  to 
father,  and  they  were  saying  you  are  to  go 
to-morrow ; ” she  looked  round  at  him  fixedly 
for  a second  or  two,  then  lifting  away  his  arm 
from  her  waist,  she  rose,  saying  in  a loud  hard 
voice, — “And  it’s  true,  indeed  then,  and  I 
might  have  known  it  all  along.  God  forgive 
you  for  deceiving  my  heart,  but  it’s  me  that’s 
been  foolish  and  blind.  Yes,  indeed,  I knew 
you  were  a gentleman  like  the  rest  of  them, 
but  1 thought  I could  read  love  and  truth  in 
your  eyes.” 

Derwin  had  let  her  talk  on,  partly  because 
he  was  tempted  just  for  the  moment  to  take 


Shifner’s  advice,  partly  because  in  her  vehe- 
mence and  despair  there  was  a new  spell  and 
power  in  her  beauty,  and  partly  because  it 
was  pleasant  to  hear  how  the  very  passion  she 
gave  way  to  told  of  her  love  ; but  when  she 
paused,  with  a long  sobbing  gasp  for  breath, 
he  held  out  his  arms,  whispering  : 

“Alice,  my  beloved,  you  are  coming  with 
me.” 

She  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  bent 
forward  as  if  to  read  his  face,  whispering  in  a 
low  husky  voice  : — 

“God  forgive  you.  Why  are  you  tempting 
me  ?” 

“ It’s  no  temptation,  Alice,  I swear,”  and 
as  he  spoke  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  took 
her  hands  in  his.  “ You  shall  be  my  wife,  I 
never  meant  anything  else.  I have  no  one  to 
stop  me  marrying  whom  I please  ; and  you, 
darling, — they’ll  never  keep  you  from  me.” 

Alice  began  to  sob  hysterically  now  : and 
shaking  and  crying,  she  clung  to  him,  as  he 
told  her  his  plans,  hopes,  and  promises,  which, 
as  he  was  excited,  Derwin  poured  forth  vehe- 
mently, and,  as  far  as  the  feeling  of  the 
moment  went,  truthfully. 

He  told  her  his  future  could  present  no 
difficulty,  which,  with  her  by  his  side,  would 
prove  unconquerable  ; life  must  be  all  love 
and  happiness,  its  very  hardships,  tinged  with 
the  rosy  hue,  would  look  like  blessings. 

The  moon  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the 
quiet  sky,  the  silvery  path  was  gone  ; inch  by 
inch,  the  tide  left  the  glistening  sands,  and 
Derwin  still  drew  pictures  of  the  time  to  come, 
of  the  world  he  was  to  show  his  wife,  and 
Alice  listened,  nestling  to  his  arms,  and 
now  and  theu  asking  some  question,  which 
from  the  very  insight  it  gave  him  into  her 
simplicity  and  innocence,  stirred  still  more 
deeply  the  better  feelings  of  his  heart,  and 
gave  just  enough  light  of  pure  love  to  blind 
him  to  the  passion  that  was  hurrying  him  on. 

When  they  parted  that  night  Alice  had  pro- 
mised to  meet  him  at  the  nearest  railway 
station  upon  the  morning  following  his  depar- 
ture from  Llandsteplien,  and  they  were  to  be 
married  in  London. 

Derwin  did  not  take  his  friend  into  his  con- 
fidence. Probably  a railway  carriage  is  not 
conducive  to  secrets.  Perhaps  he  was  be- 
ginning to  doubt  the  prudence  of  his  scheme. 
Shifner’s  noisy  college  chaff  and  talk  was 
bringing  back  other  feelings,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  absent  and  nervous. 

They  reached  Tenby  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
Shifner,  misinterpreting  his  friend’s  cloudy 
spirits,  concluded  that  after  all,  if  love  could 
take  such  a hold  upon  a man  like  Derwin,  it 
must  be  a still  more  desperate  thing  than  he, 
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Charles  Shifiior,  hiul  oven  imagined.  Them 
was  only  oijo  cum  lie  knew  of,  mid  that  was 
to  drown  dull  euro;  therefore  ho  orderud  a 
capital  din'n or,  and  persuaded  U«w.  to  try  a 
peculiar  combination  of  liquids,  browed  in 
a special  manner,  concocted  by  a famous  grand- 
uncle of  Sbifner’s.  Bm  his  experiment  failed, 
Derwin  pronounced  it  atrocious,  and  drank 
mildly  of  w hisky-punch  ; so  that  Shifner  out  of 
veneration  for  his  uncle’s  memory,  did  more 


than  Lis  duty  to  his  own  manufacture, 
and  found  it  expedient  to  retire  al>out 
midnight,  assuring  the  waiter  that  lie  was 
going  to  be  married  next  day  to  the  maid  of 
Llangothlcn. 

As  soon  as  Shiftier  was  safely  out  of  the 
way,  a dog-cart  was  ordered,  and  .Mr.  Derwin, 
leaving  an  explanatory  note  in  the  coUcc-room, 
was  driven  oil'  to  the  station,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tile  appointed  rendezvous,  where, 


nil 
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eileil  and  frightened,  Alice  stood  almost  alone 
pon  the  platform,  waiting  for  the  train. 

CUA1TER  II.  “ LOVED  AT  LAST.” 

As  soon  as  their  marriage  was  duly  so- 
minized,  Alice  wrote  to  her  parents  : but  no 
uswer  came ; again  and  again  she  covered 
beets  of  paper  with  petitions  for  pardon,  but 
hoy  all  fell,  or  at  least  seemed  to  fall,  un- 
eeded,  and  at  last  she  gave  up  writing,  or 


speaking  of  her  old  home,  trying  hard  to  give 
np  thinking  too.  Hut  thought  is  not  so  easy  of 
control,  and  many  a bitter  tear  ran  down  the 
young  wife’s  cheek  in  the  silent  w atches  of  the 
night  ; tears  that,  alas  ! soon  began  to  have  a 
two-fold  meaning,  for  already  the  spell  was 
breaking.  College  terms  had  begun  again, 
Derwin  had  taken  his  wife  with  him,  and 
domiciled  her  carefully  out  of  the  way  of  the 
usual  haunts  of  the  college-men.  lie  had  en- 
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countered  Shiftier,  and  a somewhat  stormy 
altercation  had  been  the  result ; Charley’s 
code  of  honour  and  Mr.  Der  win’s  not  exactly 
agreeing  ; so  that  when  his  old  friend  did  his 
duty,  (all  honour  to  him,  a very  painful  one,) 
and  called  upon  the  bride,  he  knew  very  well 
by  whose  orders  she  was  “ not  at  home,”  and 
never  repeated  the  experiment. 

No  one  else  called  ; for,  although  it  was 
pretty  well  known  that  Derwin  had  married, 
he  never  spoke  of  it,  or  in  any  manner  acted 
like  a married  man  ; and  his  friends  resented 
this  want  of  cordiality  by  pretending  to  ignore 
his  marriage,  the  boldest  now  and  then  taking 
their  revenge  by  chathng  him  about  his  caged 
beauty. 

And  yet,  though  acting  with  such  false 
pride  towards  his  acquaintances,  Derwin  was 
not  as  yet  an  unkind  husband  ; the  gloss  of 
first  love  had  not  worn  off,  and  Alice  was  all 
that  man  could  desire  in  a wife.  The  first 
vacation  they  went  to  a south  coast  bathing- 
place,  and  there  the  trials  that  were  afterwards 
to  crush  out  every  hope  and  joy  began.  Der- 
win  met  some  old  friends,  and  did  not  intro- 
duce his  wife, — they  were  sure  to  patronise,  and 
then  laugh  at  her  and  him,  he  reasoned  to 
himself;  therefore  he  determined  to  leave  the 
place,  but  not  before  he  had  promised  to  spend 
a fortnight  with  his  friends  at  their  country 
place.  The  prospect  was  a pleasing  one.  So 
he  took  Alice  tu  Loudon,  and  leaving  hor  in 
lodgings,  went  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

lie  had  told  her  he  would  be  a fortnight 
away,  but  the  fortnight  became  four,  five,  then 
six  weeks,  and  there  had  come  neither  letter 
nor  tilings  ; and  although  horrible  visions  of 
railway  accidents  and  sudden  death  in  every 
imaginable  form  filled  Alice’s  mind,  she  still 
waited,  and  dreading  lest  she  might  act  con- 
trary to  her  husband’s  wishes,  or  offend  against 
the  customs  of  the  world,  she  made  no  in- 
quiry. At  last  a new  trial  came  upon  her, 
she  was  without  money;  the  landlady  grew, 
first  impatient,  then  suspicious,  and  finally 
turned  Alice  out,  upbraiding  her  with  dis- 
gracing her  house. 

Alice  was  bewildered ; there  seemed  onlj'  one 
alternative,  and  that  was  to  go  to  Der  win’s 
uncle's  house,  the  address  of  which  she  fortu- 
nately remembered,  and  there  obtain  some  in- 
telligence of  her  husband. 

The  man-servant  looked  at  her  rather  sus- 
piciously as  she  asked  whether  he  knew  where 
h.t.r.  Derwin  had  gone,  and  half  closed  the 
door  as  he  replied  : — 

“Yes,  ma’ru,  he’s  gone  to  Australia  ; his 
uncle  got  him  an  appointment,  and  he  sailed 
three  weeks  ago,  all  of  a hurry  ; hadn’t  time 
to  leave  any  P.P.C.s.” 


How  Alice  bore  the  intelligence — how  she 
concealed  the  death  stroke,  and  managed  to 
walk  quietly  away  from  the  eye  of  the  curious 
domestic — was  one  of  those  mysterious  feats  of 
self-command  now  aud  then  accomplished  by 
those  whom  the  world  looks  on  as  the  weakest, 

— women.  The  shock,  though  it  fell  suddenly, 
had  struck  deep  into  her  heart ; she  never 
doubted  its  truth’;  something  catching  at  her 
heart,  and  throbbing  in  her  brain  told  her  it 
was  even  as  the  man  said,  and  that  he  was 
gone.  Put  why  % wherefore  had  he  not  seen 
her — written  to  her  ? what  business  could 
have  been  urgent  enough  to  drag  him  away 
without  giving  him  space  to  bid  her  fare- 
well  1 Very,  very  slowly  she  began  to  see  the 
truth. 

Wandering  aimlessly  from  street  to  street,  | 
unconscious  of  time,  and  startling  night 
revellers  with  her  ghastly  face  and  despairing 
eyes,  she  passed  the  night ; and  when  morning 
dawned,  cold,  misty,  and,  in  the  great  deserted 
streets  of  London,  indescribably  lonely,  she 
began  fully  to  comprehend  the  weight  and 
depth  of  her  husband’s  villany,  and  her  own 
desolation.  Deserted  by  him  for  whom  she 
had  disobeyed  and  left  her  father  and  mother 
— what  could  she  do  1 Suddenly  the  com- 
mandment she  had  broken  flashed  upon  her, 

“ Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  thy 
days  shall  be  long  in  the  land.”  She  had  dis- 
honoured them,  why  should  her  days  be  pro- 
longed 1 surely  it  was  God’s  will  that  they 
should  not  be  long  ; death  would  come  soon, 
and  if  it  did  not  come  of  itself,  could  she  not 
seek  it  1 

Starting  up  from  the  doorstep  upon  which 
she  had  half  fallen,  she  walked  hurriedly  down 
the  street,  remembering  that  but  a short  time 
before  she  had  passed  a bridge,  below  which 
ran  the  broad  dark  merciful  road  to  death, 
and  crouching  by  the  parapet,  she  tried  to  say 
her  old  childish  prayers,  the  same  she  had 
repeated  at  her  mother's  knee.  Her  mother  ! 
what  was  there  in  the  word  to  cause  such  a 
thrill  through  the  girl’s  frame,  and  send  a 
wild  sensation  of  life  and  tenderness  pulsing 
in  her  veins  ? 

Tears  came  rushing  from  her  eyes,  and 
bitter  sobs  mingled  with  the  half  wild,  but 
wholly  penitent  prayer  : — 

“ God  forgive  me  if  I thought  of  murdering 
my  unborn  baby,  and  spare  me  strength  for 
its  sake.” 

Poor  people  of  every  degree  seem  to  cheat 
themselves  into  a belief  that  London  is  the 
very  El  Dorado  of  work  and  wealth — that 
you  have  but  to  say  “ Give  me  work,”  I 
and  employment  stands  ready.  Alas  ! how 
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many  an  aching  heart,  how  many  starving 
lips  have  mourned,  too  late,  the  terrible  de- 
lusion ! 

Alice  begged  from  house  to  house  for  work, 
mid  at  last,  wearied  by  disappointment,  and 
conscious  that  ln*r  woman’s  time  of  tritl  was 
coming,  .she  sought  the  last  refuge  of  the 
homeless,  and  the  baby,  whose  life  had  saved 
her  life,  was  born  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  a 
city  workhouse. 

As  soon  as  V ! ico  was  able,  she  loft  the 
union,  and  by  tho  help  of  one  of  the  nurses, 
obtained  work  in  shirt-making  for  a cheap  out- 
fitting shop,  badly  paid  enough,  and  requir- 
ing close  sitting  far  into  the  night  to  make  it 
bring  in  the  barest  livelihood  ; but  work  was 
no  toil  now  ; the  tiny  little  creature,  kicking 
and  sprawling  upon  tho  floor  beside  her,  gave 
her  new  energy  ; she  was  not  stitching  for 
her  own  life,  but  for  the  life  of  the  child  of 
whom  Coil  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom  and 
wise  mercy  had  made  her  mother.  As  months 
passed  into  years  the  child  throve  and  grew  ; 
Alice  worked  harder  and  harder,  early  and 
Late,  but  with  a new  sense  of  enjoyment  and 
life  springing  up  in  her  heart, —a  sort  of 
vague  fore-shadowing  that  the  child  would 
somehow  restore  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
and  bring  back  her  past  happiness. 

Eight  years  had  gone  by  since  Derwiu  left 
her,  when  in  passing  a newspaper  shop  she 
stopped  to  pick  up  some  torn  scraps  of  paper, 
thinking  there  might  bo  something  to  read  to 
her  boy.  Almost  the  first  name  that  met  her 
eyes  was  that  of  her  husband;  it  formed  part 
of  a sentence  something  about  a death,  and 
tho  succession  of  an  unlooked-for  heir.  Stag- 
gering rather  than  walking  into  the  shop, 
Alice  pointed  to  tho  words,  and  asked  tho 
man  if  ho  could  gut  her  a newspaper  with  tho 
paragraph  complete.  The  man  happened  to 
be  good-natured,  and  seeing  the  woman’s 
distress,  took  some  pains  to  hunt  up  a paper 
of  corresponding  date.  Armed  with  this, 
Alice  hurried  home,  and  there  read  a curious 
story,  tho  story  of  her  husband’s  life,  the 
portion  mixed  up  with  herself  only  left  un- 
touched; the  first  part  she  knew,  but  the  part 
dating  from  his  departure  for  Australia, 
was  all  new.  He  had,  it  seems,  succeeded  at 
first  ; and  then  by  one  of  those  crushing  strokes 
of  Providence,  his  good  fortune  had  deserted 
him,  all  his  newly  acquired  wealth  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  unlucky  speculations,  everything 
ho  put  his  hand  to  failed,  when,  reduced  to 
beggary,  ho  left  tho  colony  and  returned  to 
England,  there  to  find  himself  next  heir  to  one 
of  the  finest  estates  in  Wales.  Thither  lie  had 
gone,  welcomed  and  received  as  a sort  of  hero. 


and  worshiped  for  the  very  troubles  he  had 
knowm. 

“Has  he  ever  sought  me?”  was  Micfc’s 
first  thought,  as  after  reading  the  story  n turfy 
a dozen  times  over,  she  laid  down  tin;  news- 
paper. “ 1 1 is  lie  tried  to  find  me  ? ” 

Then  she  remembered  how  fruitless  such  a 
search  would  be.  Who  knew  her  ? How 
could  lie  trace  her  ? She  must  write,  an  1 tell 
him  where  she  was,  and  how  she  ha  I suffered. 
So  write  she  did,  not  once,  but  many  times, 
hope  growing  fainter  each  time.  No  answer 
came,  .and  there  seemed  blit  one  thing  left, — 
to  seek  him  out,  and  give  him  up  his  child, 
then  hide  herself  away  and  die.  Despair  gave 
her  renewed  energy,  and  supported  her  during 
all  the  long  weary  journey ; when  footsore, 
hungry,  and  weary,  she  begged  from  cottage 
to  cottage  for  tho  food  and  shelter  necessary 
to  support  life  : at  last  the  trial  was  drawing 
to  a climax  ; she  heard  the  old  familiar  tongue 
again,  and  fancied  every  voico  was  that  of  an 
old  friend. 

But  when  sho  saw'  the  houso  he  had  in- 
herited, her  heart  sunk.  How  dire  she,  a 
beggar  in  rags,  go  up  to  that  stately  home  find 
claim  tho  master  as  her  husband?  In  all  her 
trouble  and  anxiety,  no  thought  such  as  this 
had  entered  her  mind  ; now  it  canto  with  over- 
whelming force,  crushing  down  every  ray  of 
hope.  Irresolute,  she  stood  by  the  lodge-gate, 
then  turned  away,  only  however  to  return,  atul 
gaze  womleringly  again. 

Tho  lodge- keeper  came  out,  and  -he  hid  her 
hoy’s  face  in  her  alutwl ; then  convince  1,  mother- 
like, that  to  see  the  child’s  face  onco  was  to 
remember  him  for  ever,  sho  took  him  down 
tho  road,  and  bade  him  wait  for  her,  and 
went  back  alone  to  question  the  old  woman  ; 
but  the  gates  were  closed,  find  as  sho  stood 
uncertain  whether  to  ring  or  not,  the  quick 
trot  of  a horse  upon  the  gravel  of  the  avenue 
caught  her  ear  ; peering  through  the  iron  bars 
of  the  gate  it  needed  no  second  glance  to  tell 
her  that  the  rider  was  her  husband  ; and  then, 
utterly  powerless,  deaf,  blind,  and  only  con- 
scious that  he  was  coming  to  her  there,  and 
that  they  were  to  meet,  she  stood  clinging  with 
both  hands  to  the  gate. 

The  lodge-keeper,  hurrying  out,  thrust  her 
angrily  away,  and  as  one  side  of  the  heavy 
iron  gate  swung  open,  Alice’s  agony  burst 
forth,  and  a long  inarticulate  pent-up  cry 
came  from  her  lips,  as,  her  hold  relaxing,  she 
fell  almost  under  his  horse's  feet. 

Derwin  had  seen  the  white  face  through  the 
bars,  and  knew  it  again  as  instantly  : and  as 
he  sat  there,  apparently  waiting  the  opening  of 
the  gate,  a thousand  old  long-buiied  feelings 
welled  up,  and  beat  fiercely  at  his  heart.  Ho 
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saw  himself  in  his  true  light : he  knew  he  had 
been  a blackguard — that  the  death-liko  face 
staring  at  him  with  such  wild  eyes  might  for 
all  he  knew  be  that  of  a mad  woman,  more, 
a mad  wife,  wrecked,  maddened  by  his  crime. 
He  dared  not  recognise  her,  and  he  dared  not 
pass  her  ; fascinated  and  spell-bound,  he  heard 
her  cry,  and  knew  it  was  his  name  that  rang 
out  like  an  appeal  to  an  avenging  God.  Then 
ho  saw  the  old  lodge-keeper  kneel  down  by 
her,  and  heard  her  cry  out  that  the  woman 
was  dying  in  a fit. 

Slowly  and  mechanically  Derwin  got  down 
from  his  horse,  and  helped  to  carry  the  body 
into  the  lodge.  As  they  did  so,  the  child  came 
running  up,  and  throwing  his  arms  round  his 
mother,  began  crying  piteously.  Derwin’ s 
self-control  was  leaving  him  now,  and  fearful 
lest  he  might  betray  himself,  he  despatched 
the  woman  to  the  house  for  wine,  and  locking 
the  cottage  door,  stood  looking  at  her  whom  a 
few  years  before  ho  had  left  in  the  pride  of 
youth  and  beauty.  Derwin  was  not  such  a 
hardened  villain  as  he  tried  to  make  and 
think  himself ; like  many  another  nature,  so 
long  as  you  kept  out  of  his  sight  the  misery 
or  pain  he  was  causing,  he  could  go  on  in  his 
own  selfish,  heartless  course ; but  once  bring 
him  face  to  face  with  the  sight  of  his  crime, 
.and  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  him.  No  thought  of 
his  deserted  wife  had  ever  materially  disturbed 
the  newly-made  squire’s  thoughts,  until  he 
kept  that  watch  by  what  seemed  her  death- 
bed, and  then  he  knew  what  he  was  and  what 
he  had  done. 

So  absorbed  had  he  been  for  a few  minutes 
that  he  forgot  the  boy,  when  he  did  think 
of  him,  he  stared  long  and  inquisitively  at 
the  child’s  face,  his  own  features  gradually 
softening  and  growing  strangely  like  his  former 
self  as  he  gazed. 

“ What  is  your  name  ?”  ho  asked  hoarsely, 
and  making  an  effort  to  speak  calmly. 

“Llewellin  Derwin,”  replied  the  child. 

A shock  passed  over  the  man’s  face ; all 
strength,  self-possession  and  control  were 
swept  away,  and  as  the  words,  “ My  God  for- 
give me  ! ” burst  almost  unconsciously  from 
his  lips,  big  tears  welled  up,  and  blotted  out 
the  wondering  face  of  the  little  boy. 

Some  of  us  may  remember  how,  after  a 
season  of  intense  anxiety,  sleep  has  fallen 
upon  us,  sleep — or  rather  a trance — during 
which  the  drama  of  illness,  death,  or  danger, 
we  have  just  escaped,  or  suffered,  is  reacted, 
and  realized  in  its  most  dreaded  shape  ; we 
may  remember  how  we  awakened  from  that 
sleep,  our  heart  quivering  with  agony,  and  our 
eyes  too  wild  to  weep  ; — awakened  to  find 
the  whole  a dream,  to  look  up  at  the  newly 


risen  sun,  and  to  recognise  the  very  fruition 
of  hope. 

Something  like  this  was  that  awakening  of 
Alice.  Her  first  conscious  glance  fell  upon 
her  husband’s  face,  not  as  she  had  seen  it  in 
that  terrible  moment  when  she  fainted,  but  as 
she  had  prayed  to  see  it.  There  was  no  talk  of 
pardon,  or  reproach  ; Alice  silenced  both.  Both 
had  suffered  ; and  although  the  loving  gaze  of 
the  wife  missed  much  from  the  care-worn  face 
resting  upon  her  hands,  yet  she  saw  deep  in 
the  eyes  the  love  that  was  to  brighten  her 
future  life,  and  enable  her  to  forget  the  sorrow 
of  the  past.  I.  D.  Fenton. 

TURF  MEN. 

One  of  the  “ sights  ” of  London,  neither 
piquant  nor  profitable,  neither  pleasant  nor 
picturesque,  is  unquestionably  that  swarm  of 
pestiferous  loungers,  of  a miscellaneous  class, 
who  between  the  noontide  hours  of  11  a.m.  to 
2 p.m.  daily  amuse  themselves  with  the  neat 
little  “ game  of  speculation  ” at  the  unsophisti- 
cated foot  of  Saffron  Hill. 

That  crowd,  which  surprises  the  intelligent 
foreigner  and  no  less  the  intelligent  Briton 
from  the  provinces,  who  chances  to  pass 
I along  Farringdon  Road,  consists  of  Betting- 
^ men,  or,  as  they  call  themselves  for.  the 
sake  of  moral  euphony,  Book-makers.  Their 
I object  is  money-making,  and  they  do  not  dis- 
' guise  it.  Your  money  or  mine  they  are  ready 
1 to  stake  and  take — if  they  can  only  get  at  it. 
It  is  a queer  world,  my  masters.  We  have 
had  our  Golden  Age,  when  gold  seems  to  have 
1 been  no  object  ; and  our  Silver  Age,  when  life 
appears  to  have  been  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale 
' cast  of  moonshine.  We  have  had  our  Age  of 
! Brass,  when  men’s  hearts  did  not  fail  them 
for  very  modesty,  and  our  Iron  Age,  which 
collapsed  when  King  Hudson  fell.  And  now 
we  have  the  Verdant  Age,  the  Age  of  Turf, 
when  green  youths  pay  tribute,  mint  and 
cumin,  silver  and  gold,  to  those  Mercurial 
divinities  of  the  Swindling  Olympus  popularly 
worshipped  as  “ Knowing  Cards.” 

The  Spirit  of  Speculation  is  rampant  in  our 
generation.  Whoever  has  a sixpence  must  ri&k 
it  to  make  it  a crown  ; whoever  has  a crown 
must  convert  it  into  a guinea.  This  mania  of 
illegal  money-makiDg  is  a moral  rinderpest ; it 
is  epidemic  and  communicative.  Lotteries  have 
been  abolished,  and  gambling-houses  demo- 
lished ; we  leave  rouge  ct  noir  to  the  kursaals 
of  Baden  and  Homburg  ; and  cards  and 
dice,  brag  and  lansquenet,  to  the  Cercles  of 
Faris  ; yet  the  plague  of  gambling  bursts  forth 
amongst  us  mure  vicious  and  virulent  than 
ever,  and  infests  and  infects  the  whole  nation 
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like*  ;m  nicer.  For  ten  inuntlu  of  the  year, 
every  week  offers  a new  temptation  ; for  ten 
months  of  the  year,  every  journal,  daily  and 
weekly,  assumes  to  bo  a prophet  of  good  luck, 
and  ■ give  the  tip;”  for  ten  months  of  the 
year  we  arc  deafened  with  the  cry  of  “ odds,” 
whilst  little  ‘ ‘ events”  cropping  up  perpetually 
in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  from  New- 
castle to  CJoodwood,  from  Chester  to  Cairn 
bridge,  keep  the  sordid  game  alive. 

At  one  time  this  passion  was  somewhat  re- 
strained within  innocuous  bounds,  and  rarely 
did  the  flood  of  speculation  overflow  the  dykes 
of  “ The  Corner."  Now  we  have  an  id  Jreato 
Tattersall’s  at  nearly  every  open  sp  ice  in  Lon- 
don. On  these  racing  liialtos  rnen  of  most 
uncommercial  mien — though  on  money  bent — 
lo  daily  congregate.  They  lay  their  argosies 
On  the  hacks  of  two  and  t..reo  year  olds,  and 
tot  them  galloping  off  like  beggars  on  hor.se- 
>aek.  They  might  as  well  have  embarked 
heir  treasures  on  board  the  FI)  ing  Dutchman. 
The  Venetian’s  risk  was  zero  to  theirs,  and 

IVntouio  might  well  believe  h i nisei f safe  had  ho 
■ompared  his  chances  with  the  chances  of  a 
‘ favourite  ” for  the  Derby  or  the  <St.  Leger. 
itorms  W’ere  all  he  had  to  dread  ; but  on  tho 
irf  what  conlixtsmps  are  prepared,  “thick  as 
uturnn  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,”  to  mar  the 
rightest  prospects  of  the  sanguine  hackers  and 
lyers!  The  health  of  a horse  may  fail  on  the 
ay  of  running,  or  his  temper  may  ho  soured, 
r the  prophetic  hero  of  the  event  may  refuse 
> start  ; he  may  bolt,  or  fall,  or  sprain  a foot, 
ho  weather  may  bo  \illanous,  and  the  course 
■ ecome  a very  Slough  of  Despond,  fetlock-deep 
i mire.  A hundred  unforeseen  accidents,  due 
t physical  causes,  may  dfch  success,  to  say 
>thing  of  the  little  immoral  by- play  that 
une times  goes  on  between  jockey  and  owner, 
he  horse  entered  may  bo  scratched  late  in  the 
ly,  or,  after  being  declared  to  bo  “ rim  to 
in,”  may  bo  found,  the  race  over,  nowhere, 
lore  are  tricks  on  the  turf  as  in  trade,  and 
<e  one  is  as  honest,  maik  you,  as  tho  other, 
il  no  more.  But  those  tricks,  whilst  they 
hi  thousands  into  the  banks  of  a few  astute 
friends  of  tho  turf,”  abstract  them  from  the 
ekets  of  the  “ innocent  ” million, 

A curious  trait  is  it  of  the  civilisation  of 
o nineteenth  century,  this  gathering  of  men 
' the  dust-heaps  of  tho  metropolis.  V hero- 
ler  “ rubbish  may  be  shot”  is  advertised  to 
I Q scavenger,  groups  of  horsy- men  are  sure  to 
i uu  themselves.  Their  head-quarters,  how- 
ior — their  central  Bourse — is  on  “the  Rums,” 

( “ Dick’s  Laud,”  as  the  unsavoury  neigli- 
1 wrhood  of  ISatlron  Hill  is  named  in  their 
t ug  vocabulary.  There,  in  tine  weather  or 
111,  they  assemble  by  hundreds.  Who  are 
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they — these  “ loafers  ’’  ? Where  do  they  hail 
from  ? To  whom  or  to  whit  do  they  belong  ? 
There  is  a perpetual  bustle  on  that  mount  of 
• lirty  and  grimy  dust  and  allies,  and  with 
an  ail  of  industrious  excitement  they  do,  like 
Cow  pur’s  Admiral,  nothing  with  a deal  of  skill. 
“A  queer  lot,”  “a  motley  Hot”  indeed! 
Gambling,  like  adversity,  makes  men  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bed-fellows.  Aggre- 
gating this  human  ant-hill  as  an  imdistinguish- 
ublo  mass,  casting  tin  eye  over  the  crowd,  an  1 
taking  stock  of  it  as  a whole,  who  would 
imagine  that  its  individual  atoms  were  so  varied 
and  heterogeneous — so  dissimilar  in  social  posi- 
tion, if  not  in  spirit  ? 

Let  us  accost  one  or  two.  Shall  we  begin 
from  the  top  of  the  scale  or  tho  bottom  1 

Whilst  we  are  speaking,  here  steps  burly 
John  Barleycorn  from  a dog-cart.  He  is  not 
exactly  prepared  to  burst  upon  that  bad  Cm  in 
enee  in  the  full  glory  of  his  equipage,  so  ho 
draws  up  oil  tho  opposite  side  of  the  way,  a 
little  distance  off,  ami  hands  the  reins  to  one, 
of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  bo 
companion  or  servant  out  of  livery.  However, 
they  are  familiar,  and  wo  will  believe  him  to 
bo  companion,  a friendly  attendant  minding 
the  horse  a few  minutes  for  tho  bribo  of  a 
ride.  John  is  a large  man — broad  at  the 
shoulders,  broad  in  the  head,  broad  in  the 
face,  broad  in  the  beam,  thick  and  heavy 
about  the  legs.  His  attire  is  broad  and  largo 
to  correspond.  He  wears  a stunted  hat  with 
a broad  brim  ; his  coat  and  waistcoat  are 
broad,  and  his  bouts,  at  the  toes  especially, 
proternaturally  broad.  The  colours  of  his  suit 
are  not  outre,  but  he  has  a passion  for  heavy 
chains,  huge  pins,  and  colossal  lings.  You 
might  take  him  for  a Californian  digger,  did 
you  not  know  that  ho  was  a publican  in  the 
Borough,  and  kept  a house  much  ailected  by 
the  whole  tribe  of  horsiness.  With  a huge 
Cabana  in  his  mouth,  he  crosses  the  road  and 
mingles  with  the  confraternity  on  the  heap. 

Scarcely  has  he  left  when  a light  waggonette 
draws  up,  and  a fair  haired,  dandified  ex  juisite, 
in  a pale-coloured  paletot,  white  waistcoat,  and 
grey  trousers,  leaps  down.  A straw  hat, 
trimmed  with  dainty  blue  ribbon,  nattily  rests 
upon  his  small  head,  scarcely  disturbing  tho 
auburn  clusters  so  deftly  arranged  by  the  re- 
cent barber.  He  is  superior  to  superfluous 
ornamentation,  and  has  only  an  Albert  chain  t<> 
hold  his  watch,  and  a thread  of  a silk  guard, 
from  w hich  d ingles  his  eye-glass.  Septimus 
Gossamer  was  originally  a hatter  in  the  City, 
hut  he  hated  work,  so  he  lent  money,  on  very 
good  usury,  to  men  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness as  himself  who  required  it.  Finding  the 
, pursuit  to  pay,  he  sold  his  interest  m the  firm. 
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and  to  bis  bill-discounting  added  a little  specu- 
lation on  the  Turf.  Tie  was  fortunate  enough 
to  gain  admission  to  “ The  Corner,”  and  might 
have  been  seen  any  day  before  Ascot  or  the 
Cambridge,  or  some  great  occasion,  doing  a 
thing  or  two  with  an  eail  or  a marquis.  What 
brought  Septimus  Gossamer  to  Saffron  Hill, 
I cannot  say.  Are  the  revised  regulations 
of  the  new  Tattersall’s  too  stringent  to  em- 
brace him  ? Here,  however,  ho  was  ; and 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  half-lounged, 
half-swaggered  into  the  unsavoury  crew,  I 
should  believe  the  only  object  of  bis  coming 
was  to  extend  his  connection.  Perhaps  he 
thinks,  by  patronising  Saffron  Hill,  he  can  im- 
part to  it  some  of  the  air  and  fragrance  of 
Knightsbridge. 

We  now  see  one  who  is  indeed  a melancholy 
specimen  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature — 
the  power  of  infatuation.  He  is  tall,  and  of 
a livid  paleness  ; his  black  hair  and  beard  are 
of  a dirty,  grizzly  grey  ; he  has  a painful  stoop, 
and  his  eye  looks  glazed  and  watery.  He  wears 
the  shabbiest,  dirtiest,  and  most  threadbare  of 
black  suits,  clerical  cut,  except  that  the  trou- 
sers are  tight  at  the  ankle,  an  old  weather- 
stained  napless  hat,  and  a white  cravat,  which 
but  once  in  the  week  is  clean,  and  then  ac- 
quires only  so  much  cleanliness  as  the  washing 
and  bleaching  on  the  flat  roof  of  a house  within 
a stone’s  throw  of  the  Old  Bailey  can  give  it. 
This  man  wras  a clergyman,  but  his  passion  for 
gambling,  like  Aaron’s  serpent,  has  swallowed 
up  every  other  passion — even  sense  of  decorum, 
decency,  and  morality.  For  years  he  attended 
billiard-rooms  near  the  Inns  of  Court  and  in 
the  Strand,  and  played  young  men  who  had 
como  up  to  town  flush  with  money  to  keep  their 
terms  and  eat  their  dinners  in  the  Temple  or 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  They  were  mostly  University 
men,  anti  played  at  pool  or  pyramids  with  a 
recklessness  which  gave  their  cool,  gold-devour- 
ing, speculative  senior  a mighty  advantage. 
For  this  passion  of  play,  Presbyter — very  few 
kuew  his  name — threw  up  friends  and  prefer- 
ment ; he  abandoned  an  honourable  calling  and 
brilliant  society,  and  hid  himself  by  night  in 
garrets  where  no  one  could  ferret  him  out,  to 
slink  next  noon  into  one  or  other  of  the  bil- 
liard-rooms, where  he  would  pass  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  day.  It  was  generally  knowm 
what  he  had  been  ; but  this  was  rarely  thrown 
in  his  teeth  by  the  frequenters  of  the  place, 
the  youngsters  being  only  too  gratified  to  wield 
a cue  against  the  skill  of  one  whose  eye  was 
perfect  and  hand  unerring.  It  was  a lesson 
they  were  ready  to  pay  fer  at  any  price. 
After  a time,  however,  he  was  followed  from 
room  to  room  by  a young  man  whose  fortune 
he  had  partly  won,  and  whose  prospects  he 


had  totally  blighted — a young  fellow  who  had 
lost  examination  after  examination  through 
excessive  love  of  billiards,  imbibed  from  his 
perpetual  bouts  with  Presbyter.  For  Presbyter 
was  a great  temptation.  If  there  were  no  other 
fellow  in  the  room  to  play  with,  Presbyter  was 
sure  to  be  there  ; and  many  who  would  have 
gone  to  their  chambers  to  read  hard,  stayed  at 
his  invitation,  only  to  exclaim  as  the  night 
closed  in,  perdidi  diem — and  they  might  not  un- 
freqnently  have  added,  a £10  note.  To  avoid 
this  persecution,  Presbyter  abandoned  the  bil- 
liard-room, and  frequented,  secretly,  low  pub- 
lic-houses, which  were  well  known  as  betting 
haunts.  Thus  he  fell  down  and  down,  till  he 
is  left  with  but  one  friend  in  the  world, — J 
his  money,  which  he  hoards  up  with  a 
miser’s  greed — with  an  unholy  rapture.  He 
is  said  to  be  wealthy  ; he  has,  howover,  such 
command  over  himself,  that,  whether  he  wins 
or  loses,  he  never  moves  a muscle  of  his  impal- 
pable, pale,  almost  inanimate  face.  Not  even 
a hectic  gleam  lights  up  his  cold,  lustreless 
grey  eye,  when  he  harvests  a prolific  stake. 
He  takes  it  as  a Rothschild  would  his  diri- 
deuds  at  the  Bank. 

I select  one  more  arrival  for  his  life-portrait. 
In  his  youth  the  next  new  comer  was,  like 
Eugene  Aram,  an  usher  in  a school,  and  doing 
creditably,  when  his  father  died  and  left 
him  £2,000.  Though  he  was  the  last  man 
to  be  suspected  of  gambling  proclivities,  the 
mania  seized  him  at  once,  and  he  speculated 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Funds.  Plodding, 
patient,  plain,  and  painstaking,  with  coarse 
black  hair,  rugged  complexion,  and  of  diminu- 
tive stature,  he  naturally  passed  with  little 
note.  There  was,  hoivever,  in  his  eye  a cun- 
ning twinkle ; the  lid  hung  over  the  ball, 
making  it  dull  and  sleepy,  but  occasionally  it 
brightened  up,  especially  were  money-making 
the  topic  of  conversation,  unseen,  however,  by 
the  casual  observer.  The  conversation  over,  the 
face  relapsed  into  its  wonted  apathjq  aud  the 
eye  lay  semi-buried  behind  the  fallen  lid.  On 
the  Stock  Exchange,  however,  Josiah  Glass  was 
not  successful;  his  £2,000  dwindled  down  to 
£500 ; so  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Turf 
and  Horse  Racing,  and  he  is  now  to  be  seen 
any  day  at  “ the  Ruins,”  or  in  the  narrow 
lane  behind  Meux’s  Brewery,  another  of  the 
Betting-men’s  haunts,  with  book  and  pencil, 
taking  and  giving  odds.  His  seedy  appearance 
might  lead  one  to  infer  that  betting  on  the 
course  was  not  more  profitable  than  speculat- 
ing in  time-bargains  ; but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Josiah  Glass  is  cautious,  and  knows  as  well  as 
any  man  alive  how  to  “ hedge.” 

Having  particularised  three  or  four  cha* 
racters,  the  rest  come  on  in  a scramble.  John 
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Barleycorn  drives  up  in  his  dog-cart,  an  1 Sep- 
timus Oossauior  fu  his  waggonette  ; hut  thuwo 
art*  not  the  only  specimens  of  lelneular  life 
upon  this  sporting  hill.  Every  desciiptimi  of 
trap,  from  a costermonger's  truck  up  to  a 
Newport  I’agnell,  painted  ami  IwduuVerl  with 
mul,  with  steei l and  harness  to  match,  takes 
ts  .station  along  the  road,  especially  when  any 
great  event  w coming  otf : the  Chester  cup  for 
nstauce,  or  the  Cambridgeshire  stakes,  or  the 
Sewmatket  running,  or  the  grand  Pri.x  de 
kuis,  the  .1  Vernier  Criterion,  or  the  rrix 
Itlezheim.  In-i  le  the  rotten  railing  the  very 
iff-ralf,  the  rag  tag  ami  boh-iail  of  the  “great 
m washed  ” do  congregate.  Prize-fighters, 
og-fanciers,  running-men,  night-house  waiters, 
itinitesuinilly  small  tradesmen,  butchers, 
reengrocors,  billiard-markers,  card-sharpers, 
locliamcs,  clerks  and  messengers,  beer-house 
eepers,  the  baker’s  man,  ostlers,  stable-boys, 
ad  “ cabbies  v—  in  a word,  nearly  every  class 
f low  society  lias  its  representative  here,  who 
cither  too  idle  to  gain  a living  by  honest  and 
ir  means,  or  too  impatient  to  wait  the  tardy 
oeess  of  regular  business  to  make  a fortune, 
do  ambitious,  the  avaricious,  and  the  dir- 
ected pursue  the  same  game,  indulge  in  the 
me  pur.-uit  on  the  same  disreputable  Mount 
Dishonesty.  The  avaricious,  that  lie  may 
,ve  a hoard  of  gold  on  which  to  feast  his 
triug  eyes  ; the  ambitious,  that  he  may 
rry  off  some  lofty  prize  he  has  sot  his 
art  upon,  or  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
althy  establishment  ; the  disaffected,  that 
may  shake  olf  the  yoke  of  labour  and 
come  independent  at  once  of  his  master  and 
i tasks,  lint  some  there  be  who,  ensnared 
a falso  hope,  stake  their  bust  sovereign  on 

(nothing  more  precarious  even  than  the  dice, 
it  they  may  at  one  hound  disentangle  them- 
ves  from  the  serpentine  meshes  of  the  terrible 
l-discounter.  Luocoon's  fate  they  feel  is 
irs,  should  they  not  burst  the  living  debi- 
tors of  those  fearful  blood-suckers  ; and 
is  tiny  seek  in  this  depraved  eommunify  to 
ress  the  follies  of  the  past,  ami  bind  Virtue, 
i lie  will  hut  follow  in  the  wako  of  such  com- 
ly,  to  their  heels  for  the  future, 
fho  system  for  losing  one’s  money  is  ex- 
t>inely  simple.  There  are  various  centres 
^fjre  the  process  may  ho  easily  gone  through. 
1>  book-makers — that  is,  the  layers  of  obis 
A lust  rfcco- horses — have  little  stands,  some- 
ti  it  like  the  music-stand  of  an  itinerary 
0 'man  band,  on  which  their  names  are 
p vted.  Appended  to  each  stand  is  the  bnsi" 

»s  of  the  day,  together  with  a list  of  the 
tl  ‘3  of  tho  next  six  hours,  and  the  names  of 
w horses  to  bo  run  for  the  various  cups  ami 
S'eps.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  transactions 


nf  Messrs.  Whistler  and  1 nl  lie,  an  1 tin  ir  rival 
bo  -k-makers,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
“ events  ’’  of  the  day  or  the  next  four-ami- 
twenty  hours.  They  extend  over  unlimited 
time  ami  space,  and  you  can  lay  on  the  next 
year's  Derby,  or  back  the  horse  that  will  not 
win  the  Pri.x  de  P.ois-Fluiissjd  r.t  tho  Chantilly 
Autumn  Meeting.  To  tlie.se  stationary  wolves 
the  young  lambs  meekly  go.  The  simpleton 
who  bieks  a horse  pays  the  amount  of  hw  bet 
to  tho  bit  keeper  or  proprietor  of  the  stand. 
Some  of  these  grandees  of  speculation  hold 
many  stands  ami  stations,  so  they  have  a 
lorn  in  liens,  to  whom  they  give  the  title  of 
ckr..,  and  business  is  dono  with  these  as  with 
the  groat  head  himself.  The  amount  which 
the  Arcadian  youth  pays  is  duly  entered  into 
a book,  and  he  is  then  rewarded  with  a num- 
bered ticket  something  after  this  fashion  : — 
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which,  in  the  event  of  the  horse  he  has  laid 
on  winning  (/),  he  presents  to  the  proprietor 
the  morning  after  the  race,  when  the  money  is 
expected  to  be  paid.  V hen  I is  horse  does 
not  win,  the  gentle  youth  quietly  keeps  aloof 
from  the  disastrous  spot, — for  a time. 

These  layers  of  odds,  these  stand-keepers, 
these  venturers  on  the  stride  nf  a horse — these 
men  who  piny  fast  and  loose  with  fortune, 
ami  calculate  how  nut  to  lose,  belong,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  highly  meritorious  order  of  pub- 
licans of  tho  w ino-aml-spirit-lieeuso  order;  beer- 
house keepers,  not  of  tho  wine-uml-spiiit- 
license  order  ; purveyors  of  cheap  dinners,  and 
dispensers  of  cotleo  (decocted)  which  is  not 
from  Mocha  or  Araby  the  Blest,  and  tea  which 
is  neither  from  China  nor  Assam.  Some  of  these 
magnhieent  speculators  have  frequently  no  less 
than  a hundred  bets  upon  an  important  race. 
In  t’ais,  however,  as  in  everything  else,  there 
is  an  aristocracy  of  taste  ami  interest,  so  that 
while  some  will  stoop  so  low  as  to  receive  a 
shilling  or  sixpenny  stake,  others  will  m»t  con- 
descend to  enter  your  name  in  their  books 
lili tier  a gold  piece. 

Marvellous  as  may  seem  the  capacity  for 
gambling  possessed  by  these  horsy  gentry,  not 
less  rent  u kable  is  tho  are  i over  w hich  then- 
fancies  roam.  Tho  objects  of  their  atfections 
are  not  by  any  means  international,  tin  y are 
co.smojK>lit:i!i. 

One  might  imagine  that  the  glorious 
prizes  contended  for  at  Chester,  Epsom,  Aa- 
, cot,  lioodwood,  Donca-ter,  and  Newmarket, 
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not  to  mentiou  fifty  other  minor  events, 
would  have  satisfied  their  greedy  ambition. 
But  the  racing-man  of  to-day  seeks  ampler 
fields  for  his  enterprise  or  venture,  and  he 
crosses  the  Channel,  metaphorically  if  not 
positively,  and  is  present  in  spirit  at  the  con- 
tests of  Paris  and  Chantilly,  Itouen  and  Deau- 
ville, Baden  and  llomburg.  To  him  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris  (the  French  Derby),  the 
Prix  de  Diane  (the  French  Oaks),  the  Prix  de 
Longchamps,  and  the  Prix  de  l’Empereur  are 
of  equal  interest  and  importance  with  the 
English  Derby  or  St.  Leger,  the  Ascot  Cup  or 
the  Ce^are  witch.  He  would  even  go  farther. 
If  it  were  feasible,  these  gamblers  would  gladly 
stake  their  feeble  sixpences  on  the  races  of 
Ning-po,  and  bet  on  the  Grand  Green  Dragon 
prize  presented  by  his  Celestial  Imperiousness 
Ki-Tsiang,  the  Ta-hwang-li  of  China.  What 
to  them  does  it  signify  whether  it  be  a horse 
or  an  elephant,  a giraffe  or  a camel,  that 
runs  ? Their  object  is  to  make  money  or  lose 
it ; and  make  it  or  lose  it  they  will.  The 
magnanimous  cry  that  racing  encourages  the 
breed  of  horses  is,  to  use  a cant  term- — gag  ; 
for,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  reap  as  many  golden  ears  as  they  can. 

A few,  the  “highly  respectable”  patrons  of 
the  Turf,  may  endeavour  to  combine  the  two  ; 
and  the  strawberry  leaf  may  wreathe  a head 
really  calculating  how  to  propagate  and  foster  ' 
“ true  bloods” — the  aristocracy  of  the  equine 
race.  But  what  do  the  riff-raff  who  block  up 
our  causeways,  who  gather  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  “ Dick’s  Laud,”  or  slink  behind  the 
blank  wall  of  a brewery,  know  of  the  points 
and  qualities  of  a horse,  much  less  the  horse 
they  are  about  to  back  ? They  could  not 
detect  a thorough-bred  from  a cab-horse,  an 
Arab  from  a hack,  to  save  their  lives,  much 
less  their  pence;  and  were  they  shown  Gladia- 
teur  or  Fidelite,  Lord  Clifden  or  Ely,  without 
being  told  beforehand  who  they  were,  they 
would  regard  them  no  more  than  they  do  a 
knacker  in  an  omnibus. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  open  the  question 
how  far  the  present  system  of  racing  does 
promote  the  breed  of  good  horses  ; it  is 
enough  to  assert  that  racing  is  not  encouraged 
with  that  object  purely  and  simply,  but 
merely  because  it  affords  increased  oppor- 
tunities to  the  gambler  to  “lay  on,” — merely 
because  it  panders  to  that  hideous  and  gigan- 
tic vice  of  betting  which  is  fiist  becoming  a 
curse  throughout  the  country.  Were  the 
encouragement  of  a better  breed  of  horses  the 
main  purpose  of  racing,  a few  annual  trials 
would  be  sufficient.  The  evil,  however,  has 
so  grown  and  multiplied  itself  within  the  last 


few  years  that  there  is  scarcely  a little  town 
that  has  not  its  “event,”  and  every  day  of  the 
year  teems  with  a new  chance. 

Harold  King. 


BALLOONS  AND  AERONAUTS. 

In  Two  Parts, 
part  II. 

Parachutes  would  have  been  described  by 
Martinus  Scriblerus  as  the  art  of  sinking,  prac- 
tically considered.  The  means  of  rising  in  the 
air  having  been  found,  the  next  step  was  to 
invent  a method  of  descending  without  neces- 
sitating the  return  of  the  aerial  machine  to 
the  earth.  An  umbrella  was  probably  the 
germ  of  the  idea  ; and  in  our  immediate  day 
more  than  one  female  has  been  saved  in 
falling  from  cliffs  by  her  crinoline.  Within 
our  own  recollection,  a child  of  about  three 
years  fell  from  the  nursery-window  of  a high 
London  house  to  the  pavement  below  ; but, 
as  the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
the  summer  air  rescued  the  innocent,  and  by  || 
filling  out  the  skirts  of  her  clothes,  caused  lie’ 
to  sink  gradually  and  with  gyrations  till  she 
came  so  lightly  to  the  ground  as  to  escape 
injury. 

The  rising  of  a body  through  a heavier 
medium,  as  a cork  in  water,  a pea  in  quick- 
silver, or  a balloon  in  air,  is  the  displacement 
or  extrusion  of  the  lighter  substance  by  the 
gravitation  of  the  weightier  one.  The  up- 
bearing of  a body  heavier  than  the  medium, 
through  which  it  would  sink  by  the  same 
force  of  gravitation,  is  due  to  the  resistance 
and  sometimes  the  condensation  of  the  par 
tides  of  the  medium  in  which  it  acts  ; and 
the  retardation  will  be  in  proportion  of  the 
extension  of  the  parts  of  the  falling  body. 
Air-  resistance  is  then  the  principle  upon 
which  parachutes  and  llying-machines  depend 
for  their  action.  It  seems,  from  a note  by 
Mr.  Monck  Mason,  that  parachutes  were  m 
use  in  Siam  when  visited  by  a French  mis- 
sionary two  centuries  and  a half  ago  ; and 
that  in  Lyons,  M.  Le  Normaiul  had  let  him- 
self down  from  the  top  of  a high  house,  by 
the  aid  of  this  appliance,  in  1783.  On  a 
second  experiment,  his  leg  was  broken,  by  his 
parachute  descending  too  rapidly.  In  1797, 
Garnerin  constructed  a parachute  by  which  he 
descended  from  a balloon  at  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet.  The  descent  was  perilous,  for  the 
parachute  failed  for  a time  to  expanu  : and 
after  it  had  opened,  and  the  immediate  fears 
of  the  immense  concourse,  who  had  assembled 
in  Paris  to  witness  the  attempt,  had  been  re- 
moved, the  oscillations  of  the  car  in  which 
Garnerin  was  seated  wrere  so  violent  as  to 
threaten  either  to  throw  him  out,  or,  on 
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arriving  at  the  ground,  to  dash  him  on  the 
earth  with  violence.  Hu  escaped,  however; 
and,  in  1802,  exhibited  his  experiment  in 
London,  the  balloon  ascending  from  North 

Audley  Street  Though  the  parachute  has 

boen  several  times  om ployed  since  that  time, 
it  appeal's  only  once  to 
have  been  used  with 

profit  ; and  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a Pole,  who, 
in  1 St>4,  ascended1  from 
Warsaw  with  a iiro-bnl- 
loon,  which  at  a con- 

siderable altitude  ignited, 
and  the  aeronaut  saved 
his  life  by  descending  in 
a parachute. 

Attempts  were  made 
by  speculative  minds  to 
remedy  the  two  faults  of 
die  instrument  con- 
itructed  on  the  umbrella 
Manciple,  and  which  was 
ixposetl  to  the  danger  of 
lot  opening  in  sufficient 
hue  after  commencing  the 
lescont,  and  of  oscillation  to  a hazardous  de- 
cree. Applied  mathematics  were  brought  to  aid 
ho  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  at  last  a 
naehino  was  projected  in  which  the  umbrella 
>r  rather,  a hollow  cone,  was  inverted,  as 
uen  in  the  cut  above.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
losed  that  this  form  would  secure  greater 
' osistanee  from  the  air  and  greater 
I orisCipicnt  safety.  In  1S1  1,  a 
lent! email  named  Cocking  gave 
, umo  loctufes  in  London  on  the 
.arachute  and  its  true  form.  In 
B37»  having  constructed  one  of 
hose  machines  in  a manner  ho  con- 
idered  perfect,  he  reipiosto  1 por- 
lissioii  to  make  an  ascent  with 
Jr.  (Ireen’s  balloon  and  try  its 
se.  It  was  not  without  much 
nport  unity  that  lie  obtained  por- 
lission  from  Messrs.  Green, 
luglies,  and  Gye,  to  accompany 

(hem  in  a balloon  Might,  appa- 
ontly  from  the  danger  which 
ras  foreseen  l»y  them  to  Mr 
locking*  and  possibly  to  those 
a the  car  of  the  balloon  itself, 
his  danger  was  pointed  out  very 
istinctly  by  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
a an  exhaustive  paper  on  parachutes  which 
io  communicated  to  the  Morning  Herald  the 
ay  before  the  experiment  was  made.  His 
cicntitie  examination  of  tlu*  subject  enabled 
ini  to  point  out  that  from  the  construction, 
reight,  tire.,  of  Mr.  Cocking's  parachute,  one 


of  ^wo  events  must  inevitably  take  place  : 
either  that  it  would  come  to  the  ground  with 
a velocity  destructive  to  the  in  hvidual  ; or 
that;  if  the  instrument  wore  made  loss  strong 
and  heavy,  it  would  give  way  or  colkqiso  be- 
neath the  forces  developed  in  the  descent. 


-Mr,  Ci cking's  l’.ira  hut  . 

On  the  appointed  ovoning  tho  ascent  was 
male,  in  the  Nassau  Balloon,  and  when  the 
cord  which  sustained  tho  parachute  was  cut, 
tho  result  justified  Mr.  Mason’s  prediction;  it 
descended  with  dangerous  rapidity,  oscillating 
fearfully,  and  at  last  the  car  broke  away  from 
the  parachute,  an  1 Mr.  Cockhigwis  preci pi- 
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tatod  to  the  gromi  1 from  the  height  uf  some 
him  lred  feet  The  writ  *r  of  the  m wspaper  ac- 
count of  the  fatal  occurrence  win  probably  an 
Irishman.  He  says  the  persons  who  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  unfortunate  aeronaut,  “heard 
groans  proceeding  from  a field,  near  Lee." 
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The  groans,  however,  proceeded  from  *!VIr. 
Cocking.  “ On  going  iu  that  direction  they 
found  the  unfortunate  gentleman  literally 
dashed  to  pieces  ! And  just  as  they  were 
loosening  his  cravat,  lie  breathed  his  last  iu 
their  arms.  He  was  speedily  removed  to  the 
Tiger’s  Head  Inn,  where  four  medical  gentle- 
men attended.  Their  services  were,  however, 
needless.” 

Since  that  fatal  experiment,  parachutes  may 
be  said  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Yet  a 
far  bolder  experiment  was  made  in  America 
the  next  year,  by  Mr.  Wise,  who  determined 
to  explode  his  balloon  at  a great  altitude,  and 
try  the  effect  of  descending  with  the  collapsed 
machine,  trusting  to  the  resistance  of  the  air 
to  give  sufficient  retardation  to  his  fall.  This 
bold  and  curious  aeronaut  made  his  ascent 
from  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  midst  of  a 
thunder-storm  ; and  having  let  down  a small 
concave  parachute  with  a cat,  and  another,  on 
Cooking’s  principle,  with  a dog,  both  of  which 
reached  their  destination  with  safety,  Mr. 
Wise  rose  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet,  while 
the  storm  Hashed  and  pealed  a mile  below 
him.  In  passing  througli  the  storm  stratum, 
“it  seemed  to  him  as  though  heaven’s  artil- 
lery were  celebrating  the  occasion  as  a pro- 
gress of  the  new-born  science.”  In  such  grand 
stylo  do  Americans  think,  or  express  them- 
selves : with  such  auguries  do  enthusiasts  en- 
courage themselves.  Mr.  Wise  trusted  that  the 
balloon  in  a flaccid  state  would  form  a sort  of 
parachute,  and  that  iu  falling  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere would  “ cave  ill,” — would  be  driven 
up  into  the  concavity  of  the  upper  half,  by 
the  rapid  descent.  The  balloon  exploded. 
The  hydrogen  rushed  out  with  a tempestuous 
noise,  and  in  ten  seconds  the  last  particle  was 
gone.  The  experimentalist  says  lie  never  lost 
confidence  iu  the  ultimate  success  of  his  con- 
trivance ; but  we  quite  understand  his  feeling 
that  the  first  moment  wras  one  of  awful  sus- 
pense ; and  it  ought  to  have  been  to  a persou 
who  had  risen  with  a balloon  through  a 
thunder-storm,  and  then  at  13,000  feet  ele- 
vation had  purposely  burst  it — unless  he  was 
altogether  hardened.  The  instrument  acted 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  and  Mr.  Wise 
reached  the  earth  in  safety  : for  after  such  a 
descent,  the  merely  being  pitched  out  of  the  car 
ten  feet  would  count  as  nothing.  He  “con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  result  of  this  ex- 
citing experiment,  and  before  many  minutes 
had  elapsed,  resolved  to  repeat  it  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  first  opportunity.” 

His  next  ascent  was  attended  with  some 
interesting  observations.  He  emptied  some 
bags  of  dust  which  he  carried  with  him  ; and 
to  the  Spectators  the  balloon  seemed  for  a 


moment  enveloped  in  a cloud.  On  passing  a 
solitary  cloud,  and  crossing  its  angle  of  reflec- 
tion, he  felt  a very  sensible  heat,  “showing 
clouds  to  be  good  reflectors  of  heat,  as  they 
are  of  light.”  Getting  near  this  cloud  the 
balloon  became  agitated,  and  made  alternate 
rotations,  and  the  cloud  appeared  to  recede 
from  the  balloon  ; but  it  might  have  equally 
been  that  the  balloon  was  repulsed  from 
the  cloud,  for  the  action  was  clearly  that  of 
electricity ; and  on  discharging  some  more 
bags  of  dust,  they  clung  in  a great  measure  to 
the  balloon,  even  the  heavier  paiticles,  and 
remained  attached  some  moments.  On  rising 
considerably  above  this  point,  or  stratum,  the 
dust  fell  from  the  machine  in  a cloud. 

In  October,  the  same  year,  he  repeated  his 
explosive  experiment.  The  silk  on  this  occa- 
sion burst  open  from  top  to  bottom.  This 
unexpected  fracture  at  first  somewhat  alarmed 
Mr.  Wise,  but  the  next  minute  he  saw  the 
advantage  of  it,  for  “he  slid  down  upon  the 
atmosphere,  in  a spiral  course,  with  an  uni- 
form velocity,”  his  collapsed  balloon  acting 
like  a ship’s  mainsail.  The  bump  when  he 
did  touch  the  earth  was  not  harder  than  that 
caused  by  jumping  from  ten  feet  to  the 
ground  : a sensation  which  any  of  our  readers 
can  try,  if  they  please.  After  this,  Mr.  \\  ise 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  there  being  any  danger 
in  going  up  a couple  of  miles  and  then  pur- 
posely bursting  your  balloon  ; and  he  won- 
dered that  the  newspapers  should  stigmatise 
such  easy  descents  as  miraculous  escapes.  On 
the  side  of  the  journals,  we  must  however 
admit,  that,  safe  as  may  be  this  way  of  reach- 
ing the  earth,  there  was  some  novelty  about 
it  at  the  time. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  experimen- 
talist saw  the  sand  lying  in  an  opeu  sack  in 
the  car  drawn  up  to  the  balloon,  by  the  elec- 
tiical  effect  of  the  imprisoned  hydrogen  ; then 
the  sand  fell  off*  again,  and  repeated  the  move- 
ment. Also,  when  Mr.  Wise,  at  a high  alti- 
tude, the  thermometer  standing  at  30°,  and  the 
balloon  very  distended  by  diminished  external 
pressure,  looked  inside  it,  to  see  how  the  gas 
was  getting  on,  he  found  that  the  hydrogen, 
which  had  been  of  a milky  colour  when  he 
left  the  ground,  was  now  transparent,  and 
was  giving  out  water  which  dropped  freely 
from  the  orifice  of  the  balloon,  and  had  a 
strong  sulphurous  odour.  He  accounts  for 
this  effect  by  some  powerful  electrical  action. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  explode 
his  machine  a second  time,  on  touching  the 
earth,  — but  he  does  not  explain  in  what  way. 

Once  only  Mr.  Wise  found  himself  in  a 
difficulty  which  alarmed  him.  On  ascending 
in  May,  1831),  just  as  he  was  about  to  start, 
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a gentleman  from  tin: 
putli  ” was  introduced  to 
! m,  and  bo  hold  him  in 
mversatio®,  that  when  ho 
i voted  the  restraining  c-ord 
occurred  to  him  that  the 
di'e-ropo  liad  not  been  .se- 
ired  ! The  nii.stake  could 
)t  now  ho  revived  ied.  For 
moment  he  began  to  de- 
ond,  and  would  have  given 
l that  ho  possessed  in  the 
I arid  to  be  down  on  « arth 
j an  for  otto  manite.  Soon 
iding  that  a heavy  heart 
is  not  tho  thing  for  ascend- 
>•  in  a balloon,  he  rallied 
5 spit  its,  “ took  oil  his  hat, 
id  Bwung  it  around  ; which 
‘ei  vociferously  responded 
I from  below.”  The  crowd, 
jwever,  little  knew  about 
1 2 valve-rope,  whatever  the 
I utile  Mi  gcntlcmui  may 
I vo  done.  Mr.  Wise  let 
inn  u parachute  containing 
| animal  ; saw  it  picked  up, 
d w ith  more  sentiment  than 
lid  have  bee'll  expected, 

*\ied  that  cat  or  ‘l-’g,  and  wi.diod  lie  was 
its  side  on  Ivi'va  jinna.  For  tne  fact 
s he  was  driving  rapidly  towards  tho  At- 
Jitie,  Ocean,  without  even  the  security  of 
I .lig  able  to  burst  his  balloon  : going  at  till 
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late  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  ; and  his  machine 
iu  such  unfortunately  goo  1 n pair  ns  not  t » 
afford  tho  hope  that  it  woul>l  explode,  col- 
lapse, or  meet  with  any  favourable  accident. 
Fn  lor  these  disheartening  circumstances,  lie 
found  that  he  had  alrea  iy 
used  up  one  half  of  Jersey, 
and  that  Princeton  was  not 
far  ahead.  Just  at  this  1 1 no 
he  entered  into  a thunder- 
storm : the  water  pome  l 
down  from  the  balloon  with 
a noise  like  a mill-dam  ! 
The  lightning  shot  in  nig-iiag 
fa-lies  through  the  rolling 
t'Joij  is  i and  the  thunder 
rattled  like  the  discharge  of 
small  aims.  (why  s'lnalHj 
It  was  a magnificent  sight, 
“ hut  in  rccuniug  to  his 
critical  situation,  ns  charms 
j a-'ed  tTotii  his  mind.’’  When 
it  became  apparent  that  ano- 
ther hour  would  carry  him 
to  the  Atlantic,  he  admits 
that  the  moment  was  emhar- 
las.-ing ; but  considering  that 
“ what  must  he  must,"  his 
thoughts  turned  in  a vffy 
practical  way  towards  his 
provisions  for  a voyage  to 
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Europe,  and  those  consisted  of  “half  a pound 
of  water-crackers,  half  a pound  of  cheese, 
and  a bottle  of  porter.”  He  estimated, 
however,  that  this  stock  would  be  sufficient 
to  take  him  across  at  the  rate  at  which  he 
was  travelling — fifty  miles  an  hour ; but 
he  could  not  hope  that  his  gas  would  hold 
out  for  three  days,  because  the  neck  of  the 
balloon  was  left  open.  Considering  every 
alternative  for  securing  personal  safety,  he 
thought  of  jumping  overboard  whilst  first 
leaving  land  and  plunging  into  the  ocean  ; 
but  on  reflection  he  gave  up  this  idea.  Then 
he  saw  the  great  Atlantic  swelling  proudly  to 
the  arched  roof  of  heaven.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
split  his  flag- staff,  and  to  fasten  a penknife  so 
as  to  cut  the  silk  ; he  tried  to  burst  the 
balloon  by  jerking  the  car  violently  ; but  this 
plan  failing,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
an  extreme  ascent ; threw  his  ballast  over- 
board, and  shot  up  into  the  air  till  the  dis- 
tended sphere  discharged  the  gas  copiously  at 
the  neck.  He  continued  to  jerk  the  car,  and, 
at  last,  oh  joy  ! the  valve-rope  rolled  out  of 
the  neck  sufficiently  for  him  to  reach  it.  Mr. 
Wise’s  descent  into  a Jersey  farmer’s  peach- 
orchard  is  graphic  and  lively.  We  conclude, 
as  he  writes  the  account  himself,  that  he  was 
not  killed — but  he  does  not  state  the  fact. 

Aerostation,  after  this,  enters  into  modern 
times,  and  we  need  not  fullow  it.  The  scien- 
tific ascents  of  Mr.  Claislier  in  Mr.  CoxwolPs 
balloon,  and  the  observations  taken  at  the 
time  with  a host  of  instruments  and  published 
in  the  leading  journals,  are  known  to  most 
intelligent  readers.  In  1840,  Mr.  Green 
proposed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ; but  the  at- 
tempt was  not  made.  In  1843,  Mr.  Hewson, 
an  engineer,  designed  an  aerial  ship  ; and  Mr. 
Itoebuck  introduced  a measure  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  utilise  the  invention.  The 
“ Aerial  Transit  Bill  ” was  read  a first  time, — 
but  not  oftener.  Proposals  were  also  made 
to  establish  a company  for  carrying  out  aerial 
navigation  ; and  a model  for  an  ellipsoidal 
balloon  to  be  propelled  by  the  Arcliimedian 
screw,  was  exhibited  at  the  Adelaide  Gal- 
lery. 

Mr.  Coxwell  made  his  first  ascent  in  1844, 
whilst  hi.  Delcourt  in  Paris  was  experimen- 
talising, and  hi.  Monge,  son  of  the  great 
mathematician,  was  making  calculations  for 
the  construction  of  a copper  balloon,  and 
the  intrepid  Wise  was  making  adventurous 
journeys  into  storm-clouds  and  other  meteoiic 
difficulties,  and  gaining  volunteers  for  a pro- 
jected journey  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
science  was  gathering  form.  In  1845,  Mr. 
Coxwell  started  The  Balloon,  or  Aerostatic 


Magazine,  and  continued  to  publish  it  at 
intervals  till  1859.  In  184(5,  Mr.  Wise, 
during  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  hlexico,  submitted  to  the  American  Go- 
vernment, “ An  Easy  Method  of  Capturing  the 
Castle  of  Vera  Cruz.”  It  was  to  be  done  by 
means  of  a “ balloon  of  common  twilled 
muslin,”  and  was  to  fire  down  shot  and  shell 
on  the  doomed  fortress.  In  1847,  Albert 
Smith  made  two  ascents  in  the  Nassau  and 
in  Mr.  Gypson’s  balloons,  and  gave  charac- 
teristic accounts  of  them  in  the  public  papers. 
Attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  use  of 
balloons  for  strategic  purposes,  and  in  1S48 
Mr.  Coxwell,  at  Berlin,  discharged  shells, 
grenades,  Ac.,  from  the  car  of  a balloon. 
In  1849,  M.  Arban  crossed  the  Alps  from 
Marseilles  to  Turin  in  a balloon.  Soon  after- 
wards Mr.  Bell  made  an  endeavour  to  propel 
a balloon  by  screws  and  fans.  And  in  1801, 
Dr.  Moreaud  was  making  experiments  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  steam  to  aerosta- 
tion. In  1802,  a committee  of  the  British 
Association  was  formed,  containing  the  names 
of  several  leading  scientific  men,  amongst 
others,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Colonel  Sykes,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Dr.  Tyndall, 
and  Mr.  Glaisher,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  systematic  experiments  upon  the  tempe- 
rature and  hygrometiic  condition  of  the  air, 
at  different  elevations,  and  the  scientific 
ascents  of  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Coxwell,  w'ere 
the  result  of  the  movement.  In  that  year 
the  highest  elevation  ever  attained  was  accom- 
plished— namely,  seven  miles.  The  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  observations  made 
are  shown  by  the  tables  formed  by  Mr.  Nash 
in  one  of  these  scientific  excursions,  and  which 
Mr.  Turnor  gives  at  length  in  his  volume 
named  “Astra  Castra,”  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted so  greatly  for  the  facts  given  in  the  pre- 
sent and  former  papers.  Its  author  made  his 
first  ascent  in  Mr.  Coxwell’s  Mammoth  Balloon 
from  the  Winchester  Barracks  in  October, 
18(52,  in  company  with  Colonel  McDonald 
and  five  officers  of  the  COth  liifles,  and  they 
accomplished  the  distance  to  Harrow,  where 
they  descended,  in  sixty-six  minutes.  The 
distance  being  seventy  miles,  the  rate  of  tra- 
velling was  upwards  of  a mile  a minute.  The 
vignette  at  the  foot  of  the  former  article  * 
represents  the  ascent  from  the  barrack-yard. 

The  immense  balloon  constructed  by  M. 
Nadar,  and  called  Le  Geant,  is  described  by 
himself  in  excited — perhaps  we  ought  to  say 
inflated — language,  in  the  periodical  named 
“ L’Ae'ronaute.”  It  consisted  of  two  balloons 
of  silk,  one  within  the  other — for  greater 
strength,  made  of  white  silk  ; its  diameter 
* See  15.  C92. 
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is  about  100  fei  t,  and  tlio  total  bright 
the  machine,  including  car,  l'JO  feet, 
was  provided  with  a small  balloon  placed 
neath,  to  receive  the  surplus  of  gas  which 
other  balloons  is  lost 
hen  from  the  ex pan - 
>n  of  the  hydrogen  it 
necessary  to  let  it 
capo.  This  addition, 
st  proposed  by  M. 

)dard,  was  called  tin? 

•npensatur.  It  made 
first  ascent  in  the 
aimer  of  1 S 6 “>,  with 
een  persons  in  tho 
. including  the  I’rin- 
I so  do  lit  Tour  d’Au- 
Igue.  On  attaining 
« altitude  of  1 50U 
tres  (nearly’  5000 
t),  tho  party  still  saw 
sun,  which  had  set 
those  who  remained 
tho  ground  below 
hours  previously.  , 

[Jlesceiiding,  the  aero- 
»>ts  experienced  some 

■ :ks  from  striking  tho 
'Mml,  and  received  a 

bruises.  In  its  sub- 

■ lent  disastrous  voy- 
j in  1 S 04  the  (leant 
<n  destroyed!,  and  its 
>4  ongers,  one  of  whom 
rtf  Madame  Nadar, 

Wli  seriously  inj  tiffed. 

ideed,  we  may  con- 
cli  r,  that  safety  is  not 
lull  dement  in  balloon 
$(j its.  The  last  para- 
t*  l in  tho  chapter  of 
cuts  is  the  loss  of 
tl  Coxwell  s balloon 
Klureh  on  tho  wild 
coi  of  West  Tarbert, 
lap,  and  the  very 
n a*  w escape  of  two  of 
thf  aftssen gels  by  lu-r, 

I It  in  i go  and  Mr. 
fifty.  As  usual, 
to#  valve-cord  broke, 
a ill  anally  the  balloon 
got  ito  the  sea  and 
filjfl  with  sand.  This 
i ipmed  in  the  mouth  l 

of  Hly  last. 

3 a use  which  is  to  be  made  of  balloons  in 
prolbly  confined  to  warfare.  One  was  u-od 
by  io  French  at  tho  Battle  of  Solft  lino, 
and  allooi.s  were  employed  during  tho  hue 


American  war.  It  is  poa»P  le  that  in  future 
campaigns  a halloon  will  be  amongst  the  in* 
disj  ieiiS.ible  i 1 1) | edimeiita  of  an  army.  It  need 
not  be  large.  It  shonl  1 bo  easily  packed,  to- 


1 leas  in  A . rvsLi’.i.  11.  Sec  |«g8  &1J. 


gather  with  the  apparatus  for  filling  it.  it 
might  carry  up  two  observers,  and  be  held  at 
am  proposed  height  from  tile  groun  1 ,>v  a 
cable.  In  a Hat  country,  an  elevation  oi 
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three  or  four  hundred  feet  would  allow  a 
survey  being  made  of  a circle  of  twenty  miles’ 
diameter.  The  enemy  will  probably  try,  by 
flights  of  rockets,  to  destroy  such  balloons  of 
observation  when  they  come  within  range. 

The  subject  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  fancy 
and  imagination.  It  is  especially  the  theme 
for  dreamers.  Mr.  Hatton  Turner  gives 
amongst  his  zincographs  the  picture  of  a 
proposed  balloon  of  discovery  planned  by 
Professor  ltobertson,  and  which  looks  very 
like  a caricature  ; whilst  the  elegance  of 
Godard’s  Aigle  (shown  in  our  illustration  on 
page  52b)  shows  the  aesthetic  capabilities  of 
such  machines. 

A few  words  must  be  said  about  flying- 
machines.  It  has  been  proposed  to  combine 
fans,  wheels,  and  sails  with  hydrogen  balloons  ; 
but  the  more  philosophical  idea  is  to  make 
gravity  and  not  levity  the  motive  in  one 
direction,  which  is  to  be  overcome  in  all  other 
directions  by  mechanical  means  of  propulsion. 
The  little  toy  so  common  now  with  children, 
in  which  motion  is  given  by  a coiled  string  to 
a wire  spindle  fitted  with  four  paper  wings  at 
a small  lateral  inclination,  and  which  flies  up 
to  the  ceiling  and  maintains  itself  there  a few 
seconds,  is  the  principle  involved  in  most 
modern  flying-machines.  M hat  the  screw  of 
a steam-boat  is  in  the  water,  so  these  fans  are 
in  the  air.  The  object  to  which  they  are 
attached  must  be  heavier  than  the  medium 
through  which  they  move,  and  the  resistance 
of  that  medium  is  the  fulcrum  to  vrhieh  the 
leverage  is  applied.  A submerged  vessel 
moved  with  a screiv  woidd  be  a complete 
parallel  iu  another  element  to  an  aerial  flying- 
machine.  An  idea  of  this  design  may  be 
gained  by  the  representation  of  the  idea  of 
M.  Landelle,  given  on  page  529,  whilst  the 
combinative  plans  fur  aerial  motion  may  be 
seen  in  the  nightmare-looking  plate  which 
follows  on  page  531. 

It  is  time  to  speak  of  Mr.  Hatton  Tumor’s 
important  contribution  to  this  branch  of 
science.  His  volume,  named  1 ‘ Astra  Castra,”  is 
a resume  and  compendium  of  the  history  and 
literature  of  aerostation.  It  is  w'ritten  with 
zeal  and  devotion  : it  is  interesting  through- 
out, and  in  parts  amusing.  Mr.  Turnor  has, 
we  understand,  already  made  four  balloon 
ascents,  and  is  prepared  to  undertake  farther 
flights.  Ilis  quarto  volume  of  five  or  six 
hundred  pages  is  abundantly  illustrated  with 
zincograplis,  w’oodcuts,  aud  even  some  photo- 
graphs. An  old  leaven  of  classical  scholar- 
ship breaks  out  in  places , and  Italian  and 
English  verse,  more  or  less  connected  witli  the 
subject  in  hand,  swells  the  book  into  its  large 
proportions.  Nor  does  the  author  altogether 


disdain  the  drolleries  aud  satires  which  his 
theme  has  called  forth,  but  gives  them  with 
an  evideut  enjoyment  of  the  fun,  even  though 
affecting  his  particular  hobby.  The  nauio 
“ Astra  Castra  ” was  selected  from  part  of  the 
motto  of  the  Lindsays . Asbm  Castra  : Numen 
Lumen. 

We  will  conclude  with  a recommendation 
of  prudence.  Many  persons  may  feel  drawn 
to  attempt  balloon  ascents,  as  many  are  in- 
duced to  climb  Matterhoius,  pizs,  pics,  cols, 
and  those  perpendicular  heights  in  which 
“ Commodore  Rogers  ” shone  so  greatly.  But 
many  requisites  are  needed  : a steady  head, 
calmness  ; self-command,  and  fertility  of  re- 
source in  difficulties  ; endurance,  and  agility. 
V*  ithout  these  it  is  better  to  confine  oneself 
to  terra  Jirma , to  do  the  Iligi,  or  even  Hamp- 
stead or  Highgate  Hill.  If  one  cannot  rise 
with  the  eagle,  let  him,  like  the  raven,  find 
profit  and  safety  in  the  fleeces  of  the  nibbling 
sheep.  Manley  Hopkins. 

THE  “SILENT  LAND.” 

She  ■would  not  allow  him  to  be  buried,  but  carried 
pie  corpse  wherever  she  went.  — “Life  of  Joanna  of 
Spain.” 

i. 

Lonely  in  her  palace  w eeping, 

Dim-eyed  watch  beside  liim  keeping, 

Deemed  she  not  that  he  was  sleeping, 

Far  away  in  the  “Silent  Land.” 

ii. 

On  couch  of  gold  and  purple  laid, 

Banner  aud  crown  and  cross  displayed, 

She  had  herself  her  love  arrayed, 

For  his  sleep  in  the  “ Silent  Land.” 

hi. 

Vain  all  consolation  given, 

Vain  their  earnest  talk  of  Heaven — 

Talk  of  sins  and  sorrows  riven, 

By  that  sleep  in  the  “Silent  Land.” 

iv. 

She  only  smiled  and  shook  her  head, 

And  hade  them  Come  with  lighter  tread, 

For  he  was  sleeping,  and  not  dead, 

Far  away  in  the  “Silent  Laud.” 


So  she  sate  beside  him  ever, 

Widow’s  garments  wore  she  never, 
Nought  her  heart  from  his  could  sever, 
Tho’  he  slept  iu  the  “ Sileut  Land.” 

VI. 

Watching  by  that  which  once  had  been, 
Never  again  to  smile  was  seen 
That  woful,  widowed,  distraught  queen. 
Till  she  chew  near  the  “ Siient  Land.’ 


But  then  iu  thought  once  more  a bride, 
She  laid  her  down  at  Philip’s  side, 

And  calmly  chilled  down  the  tide 
To  her  sleep  in  the  “ Silent  Land.” 
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CUAITER  F £ 1.0  I>E  SE. 

\ ou  may  remember  that  Tom  Siyton,  in 
his  first  perplexity  after  witnessing  a certain 
interview  on  his  road  home  from  Torre  ister, 
resolves!  within  himself  that  ho  “would  talk  to 
Kato  about  it.”  Tuis  ho  carried  out  on  the 
morrow  of  the  day,  tho  events  of  which  have 
been  told  in  the  last  chapter. 

Mrs.  Seyton  was  quite  superb  iu  her  indig- 
nation. Being  a very  woman,  of  course  the 
vials  of  her  wrath  were  poured  out  on  the  femi- 
nine culprit;  and — also,  of  course — at  the  end 
of  her  tirade,  she  professed  herself  “ unable  to 
guess,  what  attraction  Brian  could  find,  in  that 
audacious  vulgar  stale  of  beauty.”  Sullenly 
she  broke  oil'  with  a comic  horror  ; seeing,  or 
thinking  she  saw,  signs  of  dissent  in  her 
husband’s  face. 

<!  Oh,  Tom,  I do  believe  you  admire  her. 
Don’t  confess  it,  if  you  do  : I couldn’t  stand 

Seyton’s  hearty,  jovial  laugh  rang  out, 
unrestrained. 

“I  won’t  be  intimi  hated,”  he  said.  “1 
do  admire  her,  iu  a certain  way  ; not  ex- 
actly as  a woman,  but  as  a very  magnificent 
animal.  And  I don’t  quite  see  the  v ulgarky 
you  talk  of  ; at  least,  not  on  the  surface  : there’s 
enough  and  to  spare  below,  1 daresay.  But 
as  to  tho  audacity — I go  with  you  thoroughly, 
my  Kate.  I’d  shut  Brian  up  in  a mad-house, 
if  I had  my  way,  sooner  than  see  him  nuke 
that  girl  mistress  of  Mote.  Even  if  she  were 
perfection,  her  connections  are  simply  infa- 
mous. There  are  all  sorts  of  shady  reports 
about  the  father,  though  I've  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  listen  to  them  ; and  there’s  a cousin 
always  hanging  about  tho  house,  than  whom 
there’s  not  a cleverer  scoundrel  unhung  ; that 
I happen  to  know.  What’s  to  bo  done  ? 1 

suppose  l ought  not  to  keep  Brian’s  secret, 
if  he  lias  one  ; and  yet,  of  all  things  in  this 
world,  1 hate  meddling  with  other  people's 
affairs.  Perhaps  there’s  nothing  more  than 
folly  in  it,  after  all.” 

“There  can’t  be  a doubt  about  it,”  Kate 
said,  decisively  ; “ I’m  sure,  poor  Mr.  Mas-  | 
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helyne  al.viys  expected  you  to  look  after 
Biiaii.  Besides,  you  Would  really  bo  his 
guardian  if  anything  happened  to  his  mother  ; 
and  something  would  happen,  if  that  boy  were 
to  commit  hi  itself  irretrievably.  It  would 
kill  her  ; I’m  certain  of  it,” 

“ You’re  more  than  half  right,”  Seyton 
answered,  “ but  one’s  duty  needs  to  be  made 
very  plain,  before  one  can  swallow*  the  ‘ tale- 
bearing’ pill  ; especially  when  it’s  tale-bearing 
of  women,  to  women.  I’ll  tell  you  whit  I’ll 
do  ; I’ll  sound  Brian  himself  first.  lie’s  sure 
to  be  at  Claxton  Wood  on  Monday,  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  find  an  opportunity.  He's  a 
good  lad  enough  at  bottom  ; and  he  really  likes 
me,  I do  believe  ; he’ll  tell  no  lies,  if  he  don’t 
own  all  the  truth.  1 shmldn’t  be  much 
afni'd  for  him,  if  this  particular  folly  was  not 
i:i  his  bloo  1.” 

With  this  Kate  was  fain  l > bo  content  ; 
indeed,  she  herself  thought  it  about  tho  beat 
plan  ; for  she  liked  the  tale-bearing  part  of 
the  business  not  a whit  better  than  Tom  did  ; 
and  would  have  infinitely  preferre  1,  that 
things  should  be  set  light,  without  troubling 
Mrs.  Muskelyno. 

Claxton  Wood  held  a fox,  as  usual,  but  not 
one  of  the  right  soit  : the  varlet  kept  dodging 
round  the  edge  of  the  brakes,  till  half  the 
horses  out  wero  fretted  into  foam  with  per- 
petual false  stalls  ; and  then  died  ingloriuusly, 
after  a brief,  sulky  ring  through  a few  deep 
inclosures. 

It  was  a long  distance  to  the  next  likely 
draw  ; for  even  tho  hounds  never  dreamt  of 
finding  in  tho  copses  and  belts  that  they 
bustled  t .rough,  as  a matter  of  form,  on  their 
way.  Seyton  soon  found  himself  alongside  of 
Brian  M iskelvno,  to  the  rearward  of  the  long 
cavalcade,  that  jogged  on  by  two’s  and  three's, 
along  tho  n irrow  lanes  and  fiell -reals.  Pew 
words — an  i these  of  no  significance- — had 
fussed  between  them,  besides  tie  wonted 
morning  greeting  ; but  Brian  knew  perfectly 
well  whit  bey  ton  wanted,  when  the  hitter’s 
whip  handle  touched  him  lightly  on  tho 
shoulder.  He  reined  back  till  they  rod e.  alone 
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together,  anil  waited  quietly  for  the  ocher  to 
begin. 

Tom  Seyton,  being  absolutely  incapable  of  a 
long  oration,  was  apt  to  come  to  the  point  with 
scanty  form  of  words.  He  did  so  now,  though 
he  spoke  with  all  gentleness  and  consideration ; 
claiming  no  shadow  of  authority  or  title  to 
interfere,  beyond  that  of  hereditary  friendship. 

“ I was  only  a boy  when  you  were 
christened,”  he  said,  “ but  I remember  your 
father’s  proud,  happy  face,  as  well  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  I remember  that  same  face,  the 
day  before  he  died — how  pale,  and  haggard, 
and  eager  it  looked,  as  he  held  my  hand,  and 
whispered  : ‘ you’ll  help  Brian,  if  ever  you 

cau  V I promised  him  I would  ; though  I 
wondered  why  he  had  not  put  confidence  in 
some  one  older  than  I was,  and  wiser  and 
Cleverer  than  I ever  shall  be.  And,  by  Cod’s 
help,  so  I will,  so  long  as  we  both  shall  live. 
Brian  ; that  is  what  makes  me  say  to  you,  to- 
day, that  T would  rather — a hundred  times — 
see  you  lying  by  George  Maskclyne’s  side,  than 
sitting  by  Bessie  Standen’s,  and  calling  her 
wife.” 

Yoice  and  lip  shook  a little  as  he  ended, 
and  the  bluff  honest  face  was  strangely 
troubled  ; nor  had  Biian’s  been  quite  free  from 
emotion  throughout  ; especially  since  the  men- 
tion of  his  dead  father’s  name. 

There  was  nothing  in  him  of  Vincent 
Fleinyng’s  fretful  perverse  conceit  ; nor  had 
one  word  of  the  wanting  chafed  him.  Having 
loved  and  honoured  his  counsellor  for  many 
a year,  he  did  not  love  or  honour  him  a whit 
less,  for  having  spoken  out  boldly,  much  that 
he  knew  himself  to  be  true — whether  he  would 
heed  it  or  no.  In  his  great  black  eyes,  as  he 
answered,  there  rose  once  more  that  peculiar 
lcok — half  earnest,  half  dreamy.  Seyton, 
who  had  known  his  face  from  babyhood,  was 
struck  just  then  by  its  cminous,  melancholy 
beauty,  as  though  ho  saw  it  for  the  first 
time. 

“ Don’t  think  me  mad,”  he  said,  u or  too 
ungrateful,  because  I can’t  thank  you  pro- 
perly ; or  arrswer  you  on  the  spot,  exactly  as 
you  would  wish.  You  are  right  in  much  that 
>j  you  say  ; wrong — where  you  don’t  kuow  those 
you  speak  of.  I will  promise  you,  to  think 
over  every  word  you  have  said  : I can't  promise 
more,  just  now.  I don’t  ask  you  to  keep  my 
secret  : but  I do  think  your  speaking  to  my 
mother  would  do  more  harm  thair  good.  I 
would  tell  her  myself  if  there  were  anything 
to  teil  ; and  so  I will — always.” 

He  held  out  his  hand  ; and  the  other 
pressed  it  heartily.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
a steadfast  calmness  irr  Briarr’s  tone  and 
manner  that  Seyton  liked  ill  ; it  savoured  too 
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much  of  a set  purpose,  a pre-arranged  plan  of 
speaking.  But  he  felt  rather  at  a loss  how 
to  continue  the  conversation  : it  was  nut  pre- 
cisely a case  for  argument.  Besides,  that  uon- 
resistiug  reticence  is  so  very  difficult  to  grapple 
with.  Perhaps  it  was  a relief  to  both,  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  one  of  those  Mar- 
plots, who  infest  even  our  hunting-fields, 
ranging  up  alongside. 

Who  knows  not  that  respectable,  blundering 
creature,  with  the  broad  flat  face,  weak  smil- 
ing lips,  and  vacant  eyes  ; who  is  perpetually 
breaking  into  confidential  corners,  not  so  much 
from  curiosity,  as  from  helpless  awkwarduess 
and  lack  of  tact  ; whose  position  in  life,  as  the 
objectionable  Third,  seems  to  be  no  less  clearly 
defined,  than  that  of  the  Fourteenth  guest  at 
Parisian  dinner-tables? 

It  was  one  of  these  worthies  who  ranged  up 
alongside  of  the  pair  ; and  prolonged  his  plati- 
tudes about  sport  and  farming,  till  the  first 
whimper  of  a hound  in  Denton  Spinny  drove 
out — from  Tom  Seyton’s  mind  at  least — all 
other  anxieties,  save  and  except  that  of  getting, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the  favourite  corner, 
whence  he  generally  seerrred  a good  start  over 
about  the  stillest  bit  of  vale  in  Marlslrire. 

They  had  a very  quick  half-hour  ; then 
some  steady  hunting  ; their  a sh  >rt,  sharp 
burst,  and  a kill.  The  young  one,  that  Tom 
was  schooling  that  day,  came  out  brilliantly. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  rode  slowly  homewards, 
his  ennteutment  was  dashed  by  more  than  one 
misgiving  of  having  bungled  in  his  mission  ; 
anil  Kate — though  she  said  it  not — was  rather 
of  the  same  opinion,  when  she  heard  the  little 
that  her  husband  had  to  tell. 

Had  they  known  all  the  truth,  both  might 
have  used  the  comfortable  unguent,  that  has 
soothed  the  souls  of  many  abler  negotiators, — 
the  reflection  that  all  the  diplomacy  on  earth 
would,  probably,  not  have  arrested  what  was 
to  he,  or  turned  him  aside  from  his  appointed 
path  who  was  bound  to  ‘ dree  his  weird. ’J 

Maskelyne  kept  his  word,  when  he  was  alone 
at  night,  in  thinking  over  all  the  words  that 
he  had  heard  that  day.  He  thought — till  his 
face  grew  white  and  worn  with  the  inward 
struggle  ; a sharper  one,  truly,  than  often  is 
waged  within  so  young  a breast. 

For  most  boys,  tempted  in  like  manner, 
seal  their  own  ruin  in  a paroxysm  of  rash  un- 
reasoning passion.  But  Brian  set  his  hand 
to  the  work  deliberately  ; counting  first  the 
cost  to  its  uttermost  farthing.  That  ho  should 
make  light  of  the  peril  of  his  worldly  prospects, 
and  the  possible  loss  of  his  inheritance,  was 
only  natural.  He  was  just  at  the  age,  when 
those  who  have  only  heard  of  such  things  as 
poverty  and  embarrassment,  are  loth  to  believe 
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in  tho  ciuolty  of  Time  : to  the.-u  simple 
Erastians  tho  Futrnro  pi  utilises  all  n wauls, 
and  no  punishment*.  Besides  this,  Brian 
know  that,  at  tho  worst,  ho  could  hut  ho  left 
ontnely  depend*  nt  on  his  mother  ; and  per- 
haps ho  know,  too,  hotter  than  any  one, 
how  far  ho  might  roly  on  her  weakness  or 
leniency. 

To  do  him  simple  justice — not  thus  appeared 
to  him  tho  pale,  tpiiet  shadow,  that  so  often 
that  night  seemed  to  stand  at  his  shoulder. 
There  was  no  menace  in  the  soft  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  look  into  his  own  with  a sad  appeal  ; 
nor  on  the  tender  lips  that  never,  since  they 
first  touched  his  cheek,  could  lie  remember 
sot  or  stern.  If  Emily  Maskelyne  had  exer- 
cised her  authority  austerely — or  oven  con- 
scientiously, as  many  would  think — her  son 
would  have  emancipated  himself  far  more 
easily  : now — there  was  no  yoke  to  break. 

Fora  while,  it  scoured  as  if  tho  gentle  plead- 
ing would  prevail.  But,  soon,  by  Brian's  side 
stood  another  phantasm — scarcely  shadowy  in 
its  brillianco  of  colouring,  and  clearness  of  out- 
line ; with  a smile  on  its  scarlet  lips,  mock- 
ing, but  tempting  still  ; and  Wealth  of  promises 
in  the  glorious  blue  eyes — the  semblance  of 
Bessie  Btandeu,  as  ho  saw'  her  l ist  ; half 
withdrawn  from  his  embrace,  and  murmuring 
low — “Just  one — no  more.”  As  he  mused, 
her  warm  fragrant  breath  seemed  close  to  his 
cheek,  and  almost  fanning  his  hair.  Besides, 
his  troth  was  already  plighted. 

Do  you  doubt,  which  of  those  two  pleaders 
conquered  at  tho  last  ! 

Brian  Maskelyne  felt  a certain  relief,  when 
his  mind  was  made  up,  and  his  course  of 
action  finally  determined.  He  was  not  likely 
to  change  either  now  ; for,  in  spite  of  a cer- 
tain tenderness  of  nature,  ho  had  a strong 
taint  of  his  ‘ dour  ’ race — noted  for  their  reek- 
leas  obstinacy  of  resoho. 

Within  live  minutes  after  the  great  question 
of  his  life  was  decided,  ho  had  fallen  into  the 
deep  dreamless  shop  that  so  often  follows  a 
bodily  or  mental  conflict. 

CUAl'lKP.  X t.  A I.KAf  IN  T1IK.  I'AKK. 

Nkvek  gardener  watched  tho  rarest  tropical 
plant,  more  carefully  than  did  Emily  Masko- 
lyne,  her  son.  On  this  especial  morning,  there 
appoared  some  slight  reason  for  anxiety.  The 
dark  circles  round  Brian’s  eyes  made  them 
look  unnaturally  bright  and  large  ; and  there 
was  fever  both  in  brow  ami  hand.  But  he 
was  tolerably  well  practised  in  parrying  his 
mother’s  solicitudes  ; aud  he  suou  managed  to 
satisfy  her,  now. 

Though  there  was  something  forced  and 
uervous  in  his  laugh  aud  manner,  the  com- 


pOHiiro  with  which  nu  Imre  himself  w h quite 
m.irvollous,  eoiiftideriujg  tin*  circumstances. 
Truly  the  patrician  youth  of  Sp.uti  or  Kune — 
hardened  by  all  tho  rough  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium, ami  the  stoicism  of  tlm  Schools — 
compared  to  their  modern  anti  type*,  were 
the  merest  tyros  in  tire  Art  of  Taking  Things 
Coolly. 

Brian  Ma'kulyno  purposed  that  day  to  go 
forth  from  his  home, — not  to  return  thillur, 
unless  bringing  with  him  his  bride.  Several 
causes  contributed  to  this  seemingly  insane 
precipitation  ; though  none  ware  sutlieient  to 
excuse  it. 

First,  there  was  opportunity — chief,  since 
the  world  began,  of  all  * iiritaments  of  evd.’ 

The  squadrons  quartered  in  Tnweestor  held 
high  festival  ; embracing  regiment  d races, 
private  theatricals,  anil  tho  inevitable  ball  : to 
this  entertainment  Brian  was  invited  (he.  culti- 
vated sold  it1  rs  a good  deal,  and  was  down  for 
the  Household  Cavalry) ; and  ho  was  to  st  y tho 
week  out,  being  put  up  in  barracks.  Bo  lie  hud 
no  occasion  to  invent  an  excuse  for  absence  ; 
while  he  would  have  leisure  enough,  to  con- 
cert a plan  of  proceeding  with  his  betrothed. 

Next-,  there  was  the  natural  impul-e  to  carry 
out,  as  speedily  as  possible,  tho  decision  that 
had  been  long — if  not  long  enough — in  doubt  ; 
suspense  ami  uncertainty,  that  were  as  mat- 
ters of  cour.-e,  twenty-four  hours  ago,  seemed 
intolerable  now. 

It  is  tho  way  with  all  conscripts,  in  every 
kind  of  warfare.  They  can  never  be  kept 
steady  in  tho  trouches  ; though  they  will  ad- 
vance very  readily  to  tho  storm.  Surely,  the 
most  martial  of  all  slogans,  is — “ Stand  Fast, 
Craigellachy.” 

Furthermore,  Brian  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  Sey ton’s  intluenco  and  power.  Tlietr 
conversation  had  left  him  utterly  in  the  dark, 
as  to  how  the  latter  would  act  ; ami  he  was 
possessed  with  k vague  apprehension  as  ti  tho 
consequences,  if  Tom  w*  re  to  combine  with 
tho  Regent-Mother  to  thwart  him.  Besides 
all  this,  ho  had  that  morbid  horror  ot  i 
‘scene’  which  has  male  older  and  wiser  men 
moral  dastards  ; causing  them  to  seek  tem- 
porary safety  in  (light,  though  they  left  duly 
ami  humanity  behind. 

Canyon  understand,  how  Brian’s  conscience 
perforce  held  its  peace,  whilst  lie  molitited 
nothing  less  than  a black  crime  i 

It  seems  to  mo  that,  among  those  which 
our  laws  punish  heavily,  there  are  many  sins 
more  void  d,  than  some  that  mock  at  all  human 
justice.  Short  and  sharp  shrift  would  old 
Draco  have  given  to  the  reprobate,  who  should 
have  lifted  his  hand  against  the  mother  that 
i bore  him  , but — oven  in  that  code — I presume 
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no  punishment  was  set  clown  for  the  son  that 
broke  his  mother’s  heart,  by  leaving  her — per- 
chance for  ever  and  aye — without  a word  of 
warning  or  farewell. 

Just  'such  a wrong  did  Brim  purpose  now  ; 
a wrong  so  bitter,  that  it  might  have  cost  a 
remorseful  pang  to  poor  Emily  Maskelyne’s 
worst  enemy,  if  she  had  ever  made  such  a 1 
one  in  her  gentle  life.  Yet  he  was  of  a 
kindly,  generous  nature  in  the  main  ; one  of 
the  ‘well-conditioned  youths,’  after  poor  Lord 
Carlisle’s  own  heart. 

If  all  the  romantic  nonsense,  that  ever  has 
been  written  or  spoken  about  Love,  were  true 
to  the  letter,  there  would  still  be  excuse  needed 
— and  wanting — for  the  cruel  exclusiveness  of 
the  passion  : self-sacii (icing  with  regard  to 
one  being,  and  ruthless  to  all  others — it  some- 
times contrives  to  ignore  natural  affections, 
not  less  easily,  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

If  pride  and  envy  prompted  the  first  mur- 
der, I believe  that  the  old  question — “Where 
is  the  woman?” — might  have  been  asked, 
and  answered,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  parri- 
cide. 

So  Brian  Maskelync — being  such  a one  as 
I have  tried  to  describe — on  this  occasion  sate 
with  his  mother  through  breakfast  (which 
he  consumed  with  a very  tolerable  appetite)  ; 
answered  her  questions  ; and  listened  to  her 
plans  for  the  future,  without  any  outward  sign 
of  emotion.  He  scarcely  shrank  or  shivered, 
when  the  poor  lady  bade  him  good-by  ; with 
some  jesting  cautions  about  “ taking  care  of 
himself,  and  not  getting  into  mischief  in 
barracks,  or  at  the  ball.”  Yet,  Emily  Maske- 
lyne  did  remember,  in  the  desolate  after-days, 
that  her  son’s  arm  lingered  long  round  her 
neck,  and  that  he  turned  on  the  threshold, 
to  kiss  her  a second  time. 

She  had  good  reason  to  remember  that 
caress.  It  wras  the  last  that  ever  passed  be- 
tween those  two — the  last  that  ever  shall  pass  ; 
unless  lips  may  be  laid  on  lips,  in  greetings 
beyond  the  grave. 

Brian’s  conduct  was  heartless  enough,  in  all 
conscience  ; but  there  is  just  this  much  to  be 
said  in  his  favour.  He  did  not  contemplate  a 
permanent  separation,  or  even  a very  long 
absence  from  home.  The  fact  was,  that  ho 
had  never  fully  realised  the  objections  to  his 
intended  alliance  ; this  was  partly  his  own 
fault,  partly  the  design  of  others.  It  is  true 
that,  had  he  chosen  to  inquire,  or  even  to 
listen,  lie  would  have  heard  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage, and  very  little  to  the  credit  of 
Standen  pern : but  Bessie’s  connections  had 
had  the  tact  to  keep  themselves  sedulously 
m the  background,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
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the  effect  of  the  prominent  figure.  On  the  very 
rare  occasions  when  Brian  had  visited  the 
damsel  at  her  own  home,  the  old  man  had 
always  been  absent,  lie  hardly  knew  Kit 
Daventry  by  sight  ; though  that  astute  indivi- 
dual knew  him,  as  well  as  lie  did  the  owner  of 
the  leading  Derby  favourite. 

Therefore,  you  may  understand,  why  Brian 
could  not  appreciate  the  motives,  that  would 
urge  his  gentle,  indulgent  mother  to  prolonged 
resistance,  lie  thought  that  she  would  be 
seriously  vexed  at  first,  but  would  soon  yield 
when  she  found  his  happiness  irretiievably  in- 
volved ; nor,  at  the  very  worst,  could  he  con- 
ceive that  she  would  hold  any  fault  of  his,  un- 
pardonable. It  was  so  much  better,  that  she 
should  know  nothing  till  all  was  comparatively 
settled  ; if  the  first  shock  could  once  be  got 
Over,  and  Bessie  allowed  to  present  herself  at 
Mote,  her  lover  doubted  not  but  that  her 
charms  would  soon  conquer  both  prejudice  and 
scruples. 

Thus  he  went  forth  on  his  unholy  errand  — 
if  not  with  cheerful  confidence,  at  least  neither 
desponding  nor  gravely  self-reproachful.  And 
behind  him,  stride  for  stride,  moved  with  his 
awful  even  pace,  Time,  the  Avenger. 

The  post  came  in  early  at  Mote.  Mrs. 
Maskely lie’s  correspondence  was  always  brought 
to  her  in  bed,  with  that  noimal  cup  of  tea, 
which  braces  most  of  our  dames  and  damsels 
for  the  labours  of  llie  day.  On  the  fourth 
morning  after  his  departure  came  a letter  from 
Brian  : needless  to  say,  that  it  was  opened  first 
of  the  pile. 

The  maid,  who  was  busied  in  the  room  on 
some  of  the  duties  of  her  calling,  was  startled 
by  a low  gasping  cry  behind  her.  She  turned, 
and  found  her  mistress  struggling  for  breath, 
with  a terrible  agony  on  her  white  face — - 
physical,  it  seemed,  as  well  as  mental , for  the 
hand  that  was  free — the  other  crushed  the  let- 
ter— was  pressed  convulsively  on  her  side. 

But  Mrs.  Maskelyne  (lid  not  faint,  and 
soon  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  speak ; 
though  ouly  in  a weak  whisper.  The  words 
were — 

“ Send  to  Warleigh  at  once,  and  beg  Mr. 
Seyton  to  come  to  me.” 

Then  she  told  the  maid,  to  put  some  sal- 
volatile  within  her  reach,  and  to  leave  her. 
With  all  her  gentleness  and  consideration, 
Mrs.  Maskelyne’s  household  never  dreamt  of 
questioning  one  of  her  enmmands  ; so  the 
woman  went,  albeit  reluctantly  and  under 
protest.  She  was  an  old  faithful  servant  : 
nevertheless  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  to  her 
credit,  that  she  kept  all  surmises  and  mis- 
givings to  herself ; and,  after  despatching  the 
messenger,  only  confided  to  her  fellows  in  the 
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•toward*#  room  that  “ bur  mi->tru.ss  had  ha  l 
bad  nows  that  morning,  and  she  h&fmd  it  had 
nothin!'  to  do  \uth  Mr.  Brian.” 

After  a while  Mrs.  M a-kelyno’.s  hell  rang. 
She  went  tlifmigh  h6r  toil-  tto  quite  quir.tiy 
and  composedly  , though  she  still  looked  very 
wail  and  weak,  and  her  breath  every  now  and 
then  seemed  to  fail  her.  She  even  tried  to 
eat  some  breakfast,  which  meal  was  always 
served  in  her  boudoir  when  she  was  alone. 
Almost  before  this  melancholy  pretence  was 
over,  there  was  a all  trp  ring  at  the  great 
bell  ; and  the  poor  lady  felt  a momentary 
relief,  when  §i*y ton’s  name  was  announced. 

It  was  but  six  miles  or  so  to  Warleigh. 
Tom’s  hack  w as  at  the  door  when  the  messenger 
came  ; for  the  M I1’.  If.  met  far  oil'  that  day. 
It  took  him  three  minutes  to  change  his  pink 
for  a shooting-jacket,  and  to  get  to  saddle  ; 
twenty  more,  at  a stretching  gallop,  brought 
him  to  Mote.  He  guessed,  right  well,  why 
ho  was  sent  for  ; the  letter  th  it  Mrs.  M i.skelyno 
put  into  hn  hand,  without  speaking  a word, 
did  not  greatly  surprise,  though  it  grieved 
and  angered  him  bitterly. 

it  was  a cold  cruel  letter  ; shameful  for 
Brian  to  hive  penned,  even  if  every  word  in 
it  had  been  prompted  by  others.  He  was  not 
good  at  epistles,  to  bo  sure  (indeed  his  educa- 
tion had  been  decidedly  desultory,  depending 
more  on  his  own  very  moderate  z*al,  than 
on  the  will  of  an  obsequious  tutor)  ; perhaps 
the  unwonted  attempt,  to  bo  earnest  and  im- 
pressive, gave  him  a sort  of  moral  erauip  : blit 
old  fools,  as  well  as  young  lues — meaning  to 
be  solemn — are  often  simply  formal. 

The  letter  set  forth  the  writer’s  passion  for 
Miss  Standen  ; his  fears  that  it  would  not,  at 
present,  bo  sanctioned  by  liis  mother  ; his 
hopes  that  she  would  soon  accord  her  consent, 
‘without  which  wo  can  never  be  happy  his 
intentions  of  absconding,  accompanied  by  the 
fair  object,  * who  knows  she  can  trust  to  my 
honour  ; ’ and  his  fixed  resolve  neither  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  Mote,  nor  to  bo  brought  back 
thither,  unless  the  union  wero  authorised  hud 
approved.  A few  common-places  of  excuse 
uid  regret,  and — nothing  more  : no  clue  given 
to  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives,  and  no  address, 
oeyond  one — vagno  enough,  surely,  to  shelter 
uiy  criminals — Boste  Re.stante,  I’nriu.  As  to 
▼liuther  immediate  marri  ige  was  contemplated 
>r  no,  there  was  silence  discreet  and  absolute. 

No  wonder  that  such  a letter  made  Tom 
Seyton  savage.  Though,  even  then,  ho  blamed 
»thers  more  than  the  unhappy  boy,  lie  f.  It  for 
» brief  space  as  he  never  thought  to  feel, 
owards  (Jeorge  Maskelyne's  son.  But — had 
te  been  thrice  as  angry — ho  would  hive  kept 
tack  all  bitterness,  iu  pity  to  the  stricken 


woman  who  sate  there,  waiting  so  anxiously 
for  counsel,  if  not  comfort. 

“ Mrs.  Maskelym*,”  ho  said,  striking  the 
paper  tdixrply  with  his  linger  ; “ don't  vex 
yourself,  now  or  hereafter,  about  the  tone  of 
that  letter.  I would  swear  Brian  nevi-r  wrote 
one  word  out  of  his  own  head.  1 can  fancy 
how  it  was  dictated.” 

“ Von  had  some  idea  of  tills,  then — and 
never  told  me  ? ” 

Those  words  wero  too  gently  spoken  to 
8011U  l upbraiding  ; but  it  was  very,  very  long 
bo  tore  Seytoif  forgot  tho  piteous  look,  which 
gave  them  such  a sad  significance.  All  along, 
he  hid  known  that  such  a question  must 
come  : yet,  fore-knowle.dge  did  not  prevent  his 
feeding  painfully  contrite  and  confused  ; tho 
bold,  open  brow,  that  sinco  childliooi  had 
never  bloncho  l before  Ids  own  sex,  was  apt, 
you  will  remember — with  less  reason  than 
now — to  fail  itself  iu  the  presence  of  woman- 
hood. 

“ T did  wrong,  perhaps,”  ho  answered, 
after  a pauso  ; “ yet  not  so  wrong,  as  you 
may  think — not  so  wrong,  I do  hope,  as  to 
forbid  your  trusting  me  stilL  This  is  all  1 
knew.” 

Then,  as  briefly  and  simply  as  was  pos- 
sible, he  told  her — what  you  have  heard 
already.  It  was  not  iu  Emily  Maskelyne’s 
nature  to  nourish  resentment  long,  against 
any  living  creature  ; much  less  against  a loyal 
fii  nd,  who  could  only  have  erred  unwittingly. 
Before  ho  had  half  done  speaking,  Scyton  saw 
that  she  had  forgiven  him  ; as  ho  unde  1,  she 
took  his  li and  in  both  her  own,  and  touched 
it  with  her  lips.  Tom  almost  started' — they 
wero  so  deathly  cold. 

‘‘You  meant  kindly,”  she  said,  “ as  you 
always  do.  An  l spoaking  to  mo  could  have 
done  hut  little  good  ; it  might  only  have 
m ado  more  bitterness  bet  vefeu  me  and  my 
po  >r  boy.  As  it  was,  lie  di  1 kiss  me — ho 
kissed  me  twice, — before  lie  went.  You  will 
never  quit*  give  him  up,  I know  that  ; my 
husband  know  it  too,  or  he  Would  n.-t  have 
lo  >ke  i so  happy  when  ho  died.  But,  oh  ! 
how  couhl  he  leave  such  a heavy  trust  to  mo  l 
1 am  neither  goo  1 nor  wise  enough  to  hear  it. 
I have  known,  all  along,  tint,  when  the  ti.no  of 
trial  came — and  it  was  sure  to  come — l should 
fail,  miserably.  Now,  if  1 h.ul  only  my  own 
strength  to  rely  on,  I think  I sho  tld  lose  my 
lieu  1 utterly.  But  1 will  try — indeed  1 will — 
to  do  my  duty,  if  you  will  only  help  me. 

1 will  act  just  as  you  a lvis*,  without  ques- 
tioning; and  neither  write  nor  speak  a word 
ill  it  you  do  not  sanction.  But  yon  will  not 
lc.no  mo  to  myself  ? ’’ 

All  this  while  her  thin  white  fingers  never 
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relaxed  tlieir  clasp  of  the  broad  weather- 
stained  hand  ; it  seemed  as  if  the  mere  phy- 
sical support  gave  some  small  comfort.  Yet 
that  same  hand  shook  sometimes  like  an 
aspen,  as  Seyton  tried  all  the  resources  of  hi i 
simple  healing  skill. 

He  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Maskelyno  that, 
as  Brian  had  not  broken  out  into  overt  re- 
bellion, by  avowing  an  intention  of  immediate 
matrimony,  there  was  still  a possibility  of 
bringing  him  to  reason.  The  Standen  party 
were  too  cunning  to  precipitate  matters  ; and 
would  never  advise  absolute  forfeiture  of  the 
great  heritage.  There  was  a chance  of  work- 
ing on  their  cupidity,  if  all  direct  influences  on 
Brian  failed.  But  on  one  point  Tom  took  his 
stand  inflexibly  : not  the  faintest  hope  was  to 
be  held  out  that  Mrs.  Maskelyne  would 
sanction  the  alliance,  either  now  or  hereafter  ; 
or  that — if  her  veto  were  set  at  nought — she 
would  refrain  from  exercising  the  powers  re- 
verting to  her  by  her  husband’s  will. 

While  they  were  yet  speaking,  there  came 
another  jangle  at  the  ponderous  hall-door  bell. 
There  was  a curious  uncertainty  about  that 
ring  : it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  begun  timidly 
and  dubiously,  but  finished  off  with  a sort  of 
nervous  impatience.  Tom,  at  least,  guessed 
who  the  visitor  was  likely  to  be,  before  the 
card  was  brought  in,  which  Mrs.  Maskelyne 
passed  over  to  him,  without  speaking,  but 
with  a startled  look  in  her  eyes. 
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was  engraved  thereon,  in  capitals,  huge  and 
ponderous  enough  to  have  represented  a 
‘ warm  * city-name. 

“ Will  you  see  him  here  ?”  Seyton  asked  ; as 
if  the  interview  was  a matter-of-course. 

Mrs.  Maskelyne  bowed  her  head  in  assent  : 
in  truth,  she  felt  hardly  equal  to  the  physical 
exertion,  of  moving  to  another  and  distant 
room,  just  then. 

Tom  had  time  to  say — 

“ Pray  let  me  speak  for  you  ; and  don’t 
interfere,  however  harsh  or  hard  I may  seem. 
You  haven’t  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  person  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal.” 

The  last  words  were  hardly  uttered,  when 
the  visitor  was  announced. 

CHAPTER  XII.  A HEAVY  FATHER. 

Mr.  Stax i>ex,  as  was  afore  said,  had  once 
been  a very  personable  specimen  of  the  florid 
style.  He  had  certainly,  that  day,  made  the 
most  of  the  outward  advantages  that  drink 
and  advancing  age,  had  left  him.  There  was 
little  to  object  to  in  his  attire  ; it  bore  traces 
of  a sharp  ride  from  Torrcaster  ; but  the 
well-polished  boots  gleamed  through  the 


mud-flecks,  and  the  pale-drab  Bedford-cords 
fitted  him,  with  artistic  ease.  There  was  not 
an  inappropriate  wrinkle  in  the  snowy  muslin 
folded  round  his  massive  throat  ; even  his 
gloves  were  neat,  if  workman-like  : in  fine, 
the  whole  ‘ get-up  ’ was  that  of  the  heavy 
middle-aged  sportsman  ; and  it  was  very  credit- 
ably done.  But  some  of  the  other  accessories 
were  rather  a failure  ; at  the  second  glance, 
the  travestie  was  apparent.  The  bloated  face, 
with  its  turgid  veins  ; the  watery  eyes,  blink- 
ing under  heavy  flaccid  lids  ; the  weak,  pen- 
dulous under  lip  ; told  of  deep  debauch  over- 
night, and  frequent  morning  ‘ refreshers  ’ — of 
long  vigils  in  heated  billiard-rooms  and  crowded 
hells, — of  anything,  rather  than  honest  hard 
work,  under  sun  and  storm. 

Nor  was  the  visitor’s  manner  very  prepos- 
sessing. The  cleverest  of  his  class  will  swagger, 
when  they  are  at  all  nervous.  That  Mr. 
Standen  was  so,  could  not  he  disguised  : indeed, 
as  he  glanced  roun  l the  room  on  entering,  he 
started  palpably. 

The  fact  was,  though  he  had  fully  reckoned 
on  being  confronted  with  Seyton  sooner  or 
later,  he  never  expectc  l to  find  him  at  Mote. 

There  was  nothing  aggressive,  or  particularly 
imposing,  in  Tom’s  demeanour  as  he  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  in  the  Briton’s  favourite 
colossal  attitude.  Nevertheless,  it  might 
have  discouraged  a bolder  schemer  than  Jem 
Standen  was,  before  drink  had  spoilt  his  nerve. 
If  the  keen  grey  eyes  were  not  warlike  or 
defiant,  they  wore  watchful  exceedingly  ; the 
very  pose  of  the  square,  upright  figure — poised 
lightly,  yet  so  solidly,  on  the  sturdy  lower 
limbs — betokened  a man  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  delude  or  cajole,  utterly  impossible 
to  bully  ; moreover,  the  bluff  sun-burnt 
face,  that,  a few  minutes  ago,  had  been  so 
pitiful  and  teuder,  Avas  now — as  Daventry  had 
described  it — ‘set  like  a flintstone.’ 

Mr.  Standen  was  further  embarrassed  by 
doubts  and  misgivings,  as  to  the  style  in  Avhich 
his  salutation  should  be  made.  He  had  met 
Seyton  often  enough  in  the  hunting-field  and 
elsewhere  to  establish  a sort  of  acquaintance'; 
yet  he  could  not  but  remember  th  ft  Tom — fami- 
liar, if  not  friendly,  as  a rule,  Avith  every  class, 
from  lord  to  labourer — had  never  favoured  him 
Avith  anything  beyond  a careless  nod,  or  casual 
remark  in  passing.  At  first,  he  thought  of 
offering  his  hand  ; but  drew  it  back  again,  just 
too  late  to  dissemble  the  intention  ; finally,  he 
contented  himself  Avith  a circular  bow,  ad- 
dressed to  the  company  in  general.  Now,  this 
Sort  of  conye  is  rather  a trial,  even  to  an 
expert  courtier  entirely  at  his  ease  : judge 
of  its  effect  when  executed  by  poor  Jem 
Standen. 
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understood.  Nevertheless,  I must  give  you 
just  the  same  answer,  as  will  be  sent  to  Brian 
Maskelyne.  He  sajrs,  in  his  letter,  that  he  will 
never  return  to  Mote,  unless  with  Miss  Stauden 
as  his  accepted  wife.  Then — he  will  never 
return  at  all.  I don't  wish  to  bo  offensive  ; 
but  plain-speaking  is  necessary.  We  decline 
the  alliance,  absolutely  and  unconditionally. 
Wait, — it  will  save  time,  if  you  hear  me  out.  I 
need  not  go  into  the  objections  ; it  might  not  be 
pleasant  for  you  to  hear  them  all  ; but  they 
are  insurmountable,  now  and  for  ever.  I 
say  ‘ we  ;’  because  Mrs.  Maskelyne  has  pro- 
mised to  be  gui  led  by  me  in  this  matter  ; and, 
further,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  her,  1 
and  the  other  trustees  would  stand  in  her 
position  towards  Brian,  "with  less  discretionary 
powers.  The  penal  clauses  of  the  will  are 
very  stringent  and  clear,  as  I daresay  you 
know.  We  are  prepared  to  put  every  one  of 
them  in  force,  sooner  than  countenance  or 
condone  such  a marriage  as  this.” 

Stauden  broke  in  here — speaking  hurriedly 
and  hoarsely. 

“ But  he  must  marry  her — else  what  will 
become  of  my  child’s  good  name  ? Do  you 
suppose  that  is  worth  nothing  ? Or  that  she 
is  not  as  dear  to  me,  as  yonder  boy  can  be 
to  his  mother — let  .alone  yourself,  who  have 
chosen  to  interfere  ? We’ll  have  justice  if 
there’s  law  in  England,  in  spite  of  you.” 

“ Pardon  me,”  Tom  retorted.  “ I don’t 
see  the  ‘ must  ’ at  all.  I wouldn’t  talk  too 
much  about  ‘law’  either,  if  I were  you  : the 
Law,  as  far  as  I remember,  isn’t  fond  of  hold- 
ing minors  to  matrimonial  bargains.  I don’t 
intend  to  dispute  the  value  of  your  daughter’s 
fair  fame  ; or  your  fatherly  affection  cither.  I 
only  wonder,  it  did  not  teach  you  to  look 
more  sharply  after  her  proceedings.  It’s  im- 
prudent— to  say  the  least  of  it — to  allow  girl3 
to  keep  assignations  in  the  dusk  ; as  I happen 
to  know  .s/ie  did.  You  didn’t  hear  of  it — of 
course  ? But  perhaps,  yon  have  heard  of  the 
proverb,  concerning  the  worst  sort  of  blind- 
ness.” 

The  other  rose  up — his  face  all  a-flame.  In 
truth,  Seyton’s  tone  of  late,  had  grown  un- 
endurably  provocative  : lie  was  not  aware  of  It ; 
and,  indeed,  was  rather  priding  himself,  in- 
wardly, on  his  diplomatic  calmness  ; but, 
momentarily,  he  was  more  and  more  over- 
mastered by  wrath,  and  loathing,  and  scorn. 

“Do  yen  stand  there,  and  tell  me  coolly, 
that  my  child  is  to  live  and  die  a harlot  ; (he 
used  a coarser  term)  because  she’s  not  good 
enough  to  satisfy  yonr  family  pride  ? It’s  en- 
couraging seduction  : neither  more  nor  less. 
And  you  call  yourself  a Christian  and  a gen- 
tleman ? ” 


It  is  probable,  that  the  heat  and  passion  of 
the  man  were  neither  assumed,  nor  attribut- 
able to  mere  greed  of  gain,  or  Inst  of  power. 
He  thought,  no  doubt,  first  and  foremost,  of 
the  rich  prize  that  seemed  slipping  from  his 
daughter’s  grasp  : but  he  may  have  thought 
too,  with  a pang  of  real  remorse,  of  her  honour, 
perilled — perchance,  lost — in  vain. 

That  furious  outbreak  quieted  Tom  Seyton, 
more  effectually  than  any  remonstrance  could 
have  done  ; for  he  was  conscious  of  being, 
to  some  extent,  accountable  for  it.  lie 
answered  first,  Mrs.  Maskelyno’s  nervous 
glance  of  appeal  : anything  in  the  shape  of 
violence  was  so  utterly  strange  to  her,  that  it 
was  no  wonder  if  she  felt  shocked  and 
frightened. 

“ Pray  forgive  me:  if  I had  been  more 
guarded,  you  would  not  have  been  exposed  to 
this.” 

His  tone,  as  he  went  on  speaking,  brought 
Stauden  to  his  senses  at  once  : it  was  no 
longer  contemptuous  or  insolent ; only,  very 
grave  and  stern. 

“ Wo  both  seem  to  have  forgotten  in  whose 
presence  wo  are  talking.  There  are  great 
allowances  to  he  made  for  your  excitement, 
Mr.  Stauden ; but  you  must  not  say  one  other 
word  in  that  tone — much  less  such  words  as 
you  have  used — if  you  wish  to  prolong  the 
conversation.  I confess,  it  seems  to  me  need- 
less and  useless,  to  do  so.  I look  upon  seduc- 
tion no  more  leniently  than  you  do  : but  I 
like  to  be  sure  that  the  term  is  not  misapplied. 
I’m  not  fond  of  advancing  more  than  I can 
prove : so  I say  nothing  more  of  Miss  Standeu 
than — this.  From  all  I’ve  seen  and  heard,  I 
believe  her  to  be  as  capable  of  taking  care  of 
herself,  as  any  woman  alive,  of  her  age.  And 
further — 1 believe  that  same  age,  to  be  a year 
or  so  in  advance  of  Brian  Maskelyne’s.  The 
case  is  good  enough  for  my  conscience,  any- 
how. I hope  I shall  never  have  a heavier  sin 
on  it  than  preventing  this  marriage,  if  it  he 
possible  ; or  of  punishing  it  to  the  utmost,  if 
it  can’t  be  prevented.  You  can  force  it  on 
in  spite  of  us — we  know  that.  It  will  be 
quite  legal  in  a few  months’  time.  Only  re- 
member, yon,  and  all  it  may  concern,  are 
fairly  forewarned.  They  will  have  3 00 U/.  a year 
during  Brian’s  life : at  his  death  there  will  not 
be  a shado  w of  provision  for  widow  or  child  ; 
unless  he  can  afford  to  insure  his  life.  You 
heard  Mrs.  Maskelyne  say,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  interview,  that  she  wished  me  to 
speak  no  less  for  her,  than  for  myself.  I 
speak  for  both,  now.  If  Brian  chooses  to 
cast  his  birthright  away,  and  you  choose  to 
abet  him  in  his  deed,  you  shall  do  so,  at  least, 
wilfully  and  wittingly.  Upon  one  shilling 
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are  in  abeyance,  she  would  be  as  safe  with  him, 
as  with  her  own  brother,  if  she  only  holds  true 
to  herself.  Anyhow',  it  is  on  these  grounds, 
that  I propose  compromise  to  you — on  your 
own  terms — mind.  And  justiee  shall  be  done 
to  Miss  Standen — as  far  as  our  side  can  do  it. 
I’ll  engage  that,  too.  Do  you  understand  me, 
at  last  ? ” 

Once  more,  the  old  tuifitc  looked  full  at  the 
other — not  a common  trick  with  him,  by-the- 
way — this  time  with  a devilish  malice  on  his 
sensual  face,  that  a painter  of  Ilell-Breughel’s 
school  might  have  studied. 

“ Yes  : I understand  you,  quite  well,”  he 
said  ; dropping  every  syllable  deliberately. 

“ I’ve  listened  to  you,  very  patiently,  you 
must  own.  Now,  listen  to  me.  You  want  to 
know  wdiat  I’ll  take  to  draw  stakes  ? Well — 
more  than  you  could  pay,  if  you  mortgaged 
Waileigh  to  the  last  acre,  and  Mote  to  the 
back  of  that.  You’re  fond  of  your  boy — arc 
you  ? So  am  I — so  fond  that  I mean  to  keep 
him  ; and  make  a man  of  him,  before  I’ve  done. 
And  you’ll  see  that  my  child  has  justice  done 
to  her  ? I’ll  see  to  that.  She  shall  hold  up 
her  head  yet,  higher  than  the  best  of  all  your 
stuck-up  madams,  when  he  has  made  her  an 
honest  woman  : she  shall  ” 

A volley  of  blasphemy  rather  spoilt  the 
effect  of  a speech,  that  would  otherwise,  have 
been  almost  imposing  : it  was  so  bitterly  in 
earnest. 

In  all  phases  of  life  you  meet  with  strange 
anomalies  and  self-contradictions ; but  oftenest, 

I think,  in  natures  essentially  base  or  criminal. 
Has  it  not  been  often  quoted  as  a characteristic 
of  turf-men,  that  they  will  forego  almost  a cer- 
tainty of  enormous  gains  in  the  future,  simply 
1 because  they  cannot  keep  their  hands  off  the 
| crisp  notes  that  once  have  fluttered  before 
them  1 Jem  Standen  was  an  ordinary  spe- 
! cimen  enough  of  the  class  ; not  a whit  more 
sagacious  or  resolute  than  his  fellows  ; a few 
thousands  (and,  here,  it  was  question  not  of  a 
few)  would  have  been  a perfect  God-send,  in 
the  actual  state  of  his  finances  : yet  he  was  able 
to  put  the  lure  of  immediate  avarice  aside,  with 
a determined  self-denial,  worthy  of  the  wisest, 
that  ever  have  toiled  on  through  hard  privations,  1 
towards  their  appointed  end. 

True  it  is,  that  the  astute  adviser,  on  whom 
he  had  chiefly  relied  from  the  first,  had  strietly 
enjoined  the  negotiator,  by  no  means  to 
hearken  to  any  present  compromise  whatsoever. 
But  it  is  more  than  doubtful,  if  his  soddened 
intellect,  and  weakened  will,  would  have  held 
fast  to  that  counsel,  in  the  moment  of  trial, 
had  both  not  been  backed  up  by  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  temper — savage  enough,  like  many 
other  sluggish  ones,  when  fairly  roused.  The 


temptation,  of  administering  one  straight- 
forward ‘ facer 5 to  the  adversary  who  had 
punished  him  so  sharply,  was  too  irresistible. 

A ‘ facer’  it  undoubtedly  was  ; such  as,  for  a 
moment,  morally  to  stagger  stout  Tom  Scyton. 
After  the  first  emotion  of  surprise  had  passed, 
his  auger  began  to  rise  rapidly  ; more  so,  per- 
haps, than  it  had  ever  done  in  his  cheery, 
easy-going  life.  Looking  back  on  the  events 
of  that  morning,  with  very  mixed  satisfaction 
— he  always  felt  especially  thankful  that  he 
was  just  able,  then,  to  repress  an  outbreak 
of  wrath.  Had  he  vented  it  on  such  an  object, 
Tom  would  never  have  shaken  off  the  after- 
shame. As  it  was,  he  answered  coolly  enough, 
apparently  ; but  a taunt  sprang  forth,  that  at 
any  other  time  he  would  have  kept  within  his 
lips,  if  he  had  bitten  them  through. 

“Make  her  an  honest  woman?  Did  you 
ever  hear  King  James’s  answer  to  his  nurse, 
when  she  asked  him  to  make  a gentleman  of 
her  son  ? He  said  : ‘ I’ll  make  him  a baronet 
if  ye  will,  Lucky  ; but  the  Devil  himself  can’t 
make  him  a gentleman.’  There,  you  may 
aPPly  that  story  at  your  leisure.  I’ve  done 
with  you.  Here’s  your  way.”  He  threw  the 
door  open  near  which  they  were  standing,  and 
shouted  through  it,  to  a groom  in  the  stable- 
yard.  “ They’ll  bring  you  your  horse  directly. 
You’ll  do  your  worst,  of  course  ; but  I don’t 
despair  yet.  Greater  miracles  have  been 
wrought,  than  rescuing  that  unhappy  boy 
out  of  such  hands  as  yours.  One  word  more : 
you’ll  do  wisely  if  you  shift  your  quarters 
soon.  Marlshire  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  you 
after  all  this.” 

After  that  Turn  Seyton  turned  on 
his  heel  and  walked  slowly  back  into  the 
house  ; never  heeding  the  coarse  laugh  of 
defiance,  with  which  the  other  answered  those 
last  words. 

He  spent  some  time  with  Mrs.  Maskelyne ; 
doing  his  very  best  to  cheer  her,  and  to  dis- 
semble his  own  disquietude.  Before  he  left,  a 
letter  was  written  to  Brian,  almost  entirely  at 
his  dictation, — you  may  guess  in  what  terms. 
They  resolved  to  await  the  answer,  before 
taking  any  steps  to  trace  the  fugitives.  Strong 
coercive  measures — in  the  event  of  their  being 
discovered — even  Seyton  allowed,  it  would  be 
unwise  and  unsafe  to  use  ; for,  if  Brian  were 
brought  home,  he  could  only  be  detained 
there  during  the  remaining  few  months  of  his 
infancy  ; once  his  own  master — he  would  be 
only  more  set  on  taking  his  own  way,  . .jv 

So,  again  Tom  Seyton  rode  homeward  through 
the  twilight,  bearing  evil  tidings  to  Warleigli. 

At  the  meet  at  Itylstone  that  day,  there  had 
been  many  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
non-appearance ; but,  in  four-and-twenty  hours, 
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tlio  nows  of  J!rw»  M askely  lie's  folly  had 
spread  tlirouglioiit  Pliu  county  ; and  :it I wonder 
at  Sey  Ion’s  absence  ceased.  1 lie  all.iir  was 
tlufe  chief  subject  of  eover-.sido  t ilk  for  many  a 
ilay  after  ; but  no  one  thought  of  i|nesfioning 
Tom  Hey  ton  ; oven  the  rough  yeoun  n ha  t tact 
enough  to  keep  .silence,  or  change  the  subject, 
if  they  hitppcmu.1  to  be  iliscilssiny  it  when 
he  fired  near.  For  all  men  knew,  how  close 
was  the  old  friendship  snbsi-tmg  between 
Mote  and  W arb-igh  ; and  how  nearly,  disgrace 
lighting  on  one  fami'y  wmd  1,  of  a surety, 
touch  tire  other. 

{ To  If  c ontiuvtil. ) 

A HOME  FOU  HOMELESS  DOCS. 

“ Lovi:  me,  love  my  dog,”  is  an  old  pious 
injunction,  which  has  been  somewhat  modified, 
or  rather  extended  laterally  and  longitudi- 
nally in  our  times.  Thu  new  Latter  Day  com- 
mandment is,  ‘’Love  your  neighbour's  dog, 
or  No-Man's  dog,  if  it  come  to  that,  as  your 
own.”  Whoso  south  a dog  which  hath  lost  its 
way,  or  its  owner,  and  is  pimng  and  starring, 
lank  of  limb,  lustreless  of  eye,  sore  of  foot, 
banging  at  the  j iws,  and  loitering  on  the 
Queen's  highways,  or  about  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
commercial  thoroughfares,  is  earnestly  re- 
fines td  1 to  take  pity  and  compassion  upon 
die  same,  and  to  bring  or  send  him  oil',  not 
lo  the  vagrant  wards  of  the  Union- Work- 
louse,  but  to  the  Home  for  the  Homeless  of 
,he  canine  race,  to  the  Refuge  for  the  Desti- 
ute  of  the  universal  family  to  which  belong 
lear  little  hairy -mantled  Phyllik,  the  majestic 
Neptune,  the  vigil  mt  .Jip,  and  the  noble  Roth- 
jieiarl 

Sutcly  Humanity  lifts  in  all  ages  ma  le  much 
if  t.iis  f>u;d  and  faithful  favourite.  Has  not 
til  artless  fidelity  been  the  theme  of  a thousand 
•out  , from  the  days  of  blind  old  Homer  to 
•nr  own  i 

The  jov.  the  s dace,  and  the  aid  of  null)  ; 

The  rich  man’s  guardian,  and  the  poor  man's  friend, 

The  only  cnnilure  faithful  lo  the  <u  I. 

So  sang  Crabbo,  in  his  natural  simple  verso  ; 
vhilst  the  cynical  Dyron  pays  the  dog  a similar 
oniplimont,  embalming  his  virtues  in  the 
olio  wing  polished  limes  : 

The  firmest  friend, 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 

Y>  he.se  honest  heart  is  stilt  his  master's  own, 

Who  la  iou iu,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  id  *nc. 

Only  in  one  instance  can  1 recollect  a 
piteful  defamation  of  character,  and  then  the 

I hindering  abuse  of  the  muddle-headed  calum 
iator  detracts  mightily,  as  Mister  Fepys 
'ould  say,  from  the  gravity  of  the  charge. 
S eoping  Lftiince,  who  cannot  tell  whether  his 


left  slide  or  right  should  represent  his  father 
or  moth-  r,  thus  maligns  his  patient  follower. 
“ I think  Crab  my  dog  be  the  sourost-natiired 
dog  that  bees  : my  mother  weeping,  my  father 
wading,  my  sister  crying,  our  mai  1 howling, 
our  cat  wringing  her  ban  is,  and  all  our  house 
m a great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel 
heat  ted  cur  shed  one  t ar.  ” H it  may  not 
this  villainous  accusation  In  the  dyspeptic 
Vapouring  of  a bilious  mind  I Lomce,  like 
Heraclitus,  was  never  happy,  an  1 saw  all 
things,  even  his  small  tflg’s  con  luct,  through 
the  distorting  medium  of  a veil  of  tears. 

We  congratulate  the  whole  community  of 
Puppyd  on,  or  Digltid,  whichever  it  may 
be,  that  it  is  so.  If,  as  Congreve  says,  in 
the  “Mourning  Pride,’’  “ IrluMc  hath  chirms 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast,”  surely  the  loyal 
nature  of  the  dog  has  power  t i arouse  a 
sign  of  feeling  in  hearts  whose  flinty  com- 
position seemed  incap  ibid  of  harbouring  a 
tender  sentiment.  The  grim  and  savage 
President  Tin) riot  lost  some  of  his  ferocity 
when  lie  fondled  a spaniel,  and  Robespierre 
had  the  astounding  incou-istency  to  rite  a 
lady,  who  had  come  to  plead  for  the  life  of 
her  husband,  soundly  for  her  inhumanity  in 
stepping  on  the  tail  of  a little  pet-dog — it  had 
got,  as  dogs  will  do,  in  the  way — as  she  turned 
round  to  leave  the  room.  “ Madame,”  said 
the  furious  Jacobin,  working  himself  up  into 
a purple  rage,  “had  you  a spark  of  humanity 
in  you,  you  would  never  trample  upon  a poor 
harmless  dumb  creature.”  Alary,  Q ween  of 
Scots,  whose  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley  is  pretty  well  established,  was  fen  1 
of  dogs,  and  a troop  of  them  accompanied 
her  to  her  execution  ; whilst  the  Czarina 
Catherine  II  , who  thought  in  more  of  de- 
claring war  against  Turkey  than  of  eating  a 
cutlet,  wept  bitterly'  over  the  death  of  her 
favourite  lap-dog — nay  more,  she  gave  it  a 
magnificent  funeral,  ami  wrote  the  tollmving 
pathetic  couplet,  by  way  of  epitaph  for  its 
tombstone  : 

(,’i  pit  La  Duchess*  Amlerion, 

(,,>u i HMr.lit  .Monsieur  K"per»uu. 

Li  dnebosso  \ n lerson  being  the  name  of  the 
pet,  and  M > .sieur  Kogerson  the  name  of  the 
Empress’s  English  dentist,  ivhosj  leg  the  little 
vix  mi  had  bitten,  a piece  of  bravery  evi  lent!) 
impressed  strongly  as  a meritorious  action  oil 
the  poi-t.istic  br.un  of  her  Muscovite  Majesty. 
S<*  much  for  impen  d versification  ! 

From  Mario  Stuart,  Quewn  of  Scots,  and 
Catherine  II  , Czarina  of  all  the  Ilussias,  down 
to  the  Committee  of  Ladies  whose  tender  sym- 
pathies for  our  “ poor  dog  Tray"  have  induced 
t hem  to  fo  in  J the  Temporary  Homo  for  Dist 
and  Starving  Liogs,  is  but  a brief  step  — a 
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common  feeling  bridges  over  a wide  gulf,  In 
a by-street  iii  Holloway  this  friendly  shelter 
for  poor  lost  caninify  may  be  seen.  It  is 
unpretending  in  aspect.  Unlike  some  of  the 
charitable  institutions  for  human  Suffering  and 
indigence,  it  presents  no  magnificent  exterior. 
You  enter  not  by  stately  gates  flanked  by 
Gothic  lodges,  and  approached  by  a dense 
avenue  of  flowering  shrubs,  rhododendrons,  and 
, azaleas  ; no  variegated  parterres,  crowded  with 
richly-tinctured  bedding-plants  and  roses,  in 
whose  gorgeous  urns  tire  sun  mixes  his  glory, 

“ till  beam  appears  to  bloom  and  flower  to 
burn,”  meet  the  amazed  sight  ; no  splendid 
building,  worthy  to  be  the  palace  of  a mer- 
chant prince,  terminates  the  meandering  drive. 
Kindly  as  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  fair 
’ patrons  and  protectresses  of  the  stray  Phillis 
and  starving  Gelirt,  they  have  wisely  united 
economy  w ith  their  love  for  the  canine  race,  and 
not  suffered  their  zeal  to  outstrip  discretion. 

As  jTou  walk  down  Hollingsworth  Street 
from  east  to  west — no,  from  north  to  south 
— you  see,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
way,  broad  folding-doors,  coloured  a dark 
green,  grown  darker  by  age,  on  which  is 
painted  in  white  letters,  whose  whiteness 
is  somewhat  faded  by  time  and  dust,  and 
yet  is  conspicuous  enough  net  to  be  missed  : 
“Temporary  Home  for  Lost  and  Starving 
Dogs.”  Entering,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
spacious  court,  part  of  it  gravelled,  part  paved 
with  pebbles,  and  the  rest,  the  greater  part, 
still  grass,  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the 
Caledonian  Road  was  not,  and  this  district  of 
Islington  was  still  green  and  open  fields.  The 
sward  is  railed  off  from  the  other  portion,  and 
here  the  canine  paupers  run  about  at  will, 
in  happy  fellowship,  for  the  dogs,  I learn,  are 
exceedingly  well-behaved,  and  few  are  the 
quarrels  amongst  them.  They  appreciate  the 
blessings  conferred  upon  them,  and  eat  their 
pannch  and  meal  in  peace.  Here,  too,  is  no 
distinction  of  persons.  As  they  are  picked 
np  and  sent  to  this  temporary  paradise,  so  are 
they  received  and  welcomed  on  a perfect  foot- 
ing of  equality  and  fraternity — a model  pau- 
tisocracy,  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart 
of  the  poet  Collins,  or  Republican  Southey, 
or  his  metaphysical  friend  Coleridge.  Pug 
dares  not  turn  up  his  nose  at  a new  comer, 
nor  Terror,  the  bull-dog,  growl  at  the  conceited 
Poodle.  All  are  as  one — dogs  great  and  small, 
high-bred  and  low-bred,  briudle  and  mongrel, 
bloodhounds  and  foxhounds,  harriers,  beagles, 
terriers,  mastitis,  and  retrievers,  poodles  and 
skyes,  bull-dogs  and  toy-dogs,  dogs  from  New- 
foundland or  Australia,  from  Siberia  or  Green- 
I land,  in  this  Arcady  the  Blest  dwell  in  perfect 
harmony.  Should  any,  mistaking  the  philan- 
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thropie  spot  to  which  he  is  consigned,  and  the 
eleemosynary  character  of  his  position,  prove 
obstreperous  or  noisy,  a muz/Jo  is  put  upon  him, 
arid  he  becomes  in  a few  hours  as  meek  aud 
grateful  as  a French  or  Russian  journalist.  In 
this  Metropolitan  Lilli  put  everything  is  ad- 
mirably ordered,  and  the  police  regulations  ob- 
served with  a spontaneity  and  good  will,  that 
might  afford  an  excellent  lesson  and  example 
to  far  superior  beings — if  Pug  admits  any  such 
to  exist. 

The  objects  of  the  charity  (?) — well,  why 
not  charity  ? — let  it  be  then,  of  this  Humane 
Institution,  should  not  be  misuuderstood.  It 
was  founded  five  years  ago  by  a lady  whose 
acute  sympathies  for  the  race  led  her  to  in- 
quire what  could  be  done  for  the  helpless, 
houseless,  homeless  starvelings,  we  see  by  thou- 
sands running  about  the  streets,  life  a bur- 
then to  themselves,  they  a nuisance  to  the 
public.  Look  at  that  wretched  object  oti  four 
legs  ; you  can  count  bis  ribs  through  that  flimsy 
vesture  of  hair  and  skin  with  which  nature 
has  clothed  him.  He  trots  about,  propelled 
hy  a forlorn  fate,  now  poking  his  hungry 
nozzle  into  the  gutter,  now  into  a stray  heap  of 
rubbish,  sniffing  for  an  old  bone,  a piece  of 
carrion,  or  a mouldy  crust.  Happy  would  ha 
bo  if,  like  his  Cairene  and  Turkish  brethren, 
he  were  permitted  to  become  the  scavenger  of 
the  metropolis.  But  the  sanatory  reformers 
have  been  beforehand  with  him,  and  he  is 
worse  off  than  the  gleaners  after  a bad  har- 
vest. What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ? He  is 
a veritable  Ishmaelite  in  dogskin.  His  teeth 
are  against  every  man  ; and  every  man’s  foot 
is  against  him.  Ho  is  at  enmity  with  the 
police,  and  the  gamins  only  make  sport  of  him. 
It  was  indeed  a bright  idea  which  suggested 
the  temporary  home  for  him — and  mark  well, 
it  is  but  a temporary  home.  This  institution 
is  not  intended  as  a permanent  asylum  for  old 
and  worn-out  favourites,  neither  is  it  a hos- 
pital for  the  cure  of  gentlemen’s  sick  dogs — 
it  is  simply  what  it  professes  to  be,  a place  to 
which  humane  persons  may  send  really  famish- 
ing dogs.  The  object  is  threefold — namely, 
to  restore  them  to  their  owners,  if  they  have 
any ; to  provide  the  unclaimed  with  new 
homes,  if  possible  ; and  to  dispose  of  them 
(ominous  phrase  !)  otherwise  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. 

Of  course  in  this  little  canine  republic, 
though  a democratic  spirit  is  supposed  to 
prevail,  there  are,  as  1 have  already  stated, 
many  ranks  and  orders  of  dogs ; it  is  a 
society  framed  very  much  upon  the  model  of 
human  society,  and  would  form  a study  for 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  or  Wolf.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  aristocratic  well-bred  dog,  whose 
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Buft  silky  coat  and  pjttly  ttomach  speak  of 
I'oxl  living  uml  generou*  care.  Ho,  ton 
c4iHiica*  to  ono,  bus  strayed  away  from  hk 
sighing  mi-tress,  and  will,  iii  all  probability, 
Ikj  reel  timed.  Ho  w can  ho  as«oei  itn  with  t lit* 

riff-ratF  of  tho  streets  ? I h«u  there  0 the  pro- 
fessional dog — tho  retriever,  tho  poin*«r,  or 
tho  terrier,  a very  Nimrod  at  sporting  — who 
in  some  my.steii>in  way  It  is  f mud  himself  in 
the  shelteriiig  kennel  of  1 lolling* worth  Struct. 
Hit  master  will  doubtless  learn  of  Ins  wlnro- 
‘ abouU,  and  rescue  hint  once  more  l *r  the  hills 
and  liel  Is.  Tin  n there  is  tho  bourgeois  dog— 
a good  useful  kind  of  animal  for  thuhou-e, 
whoso  value  will  not  fail  to  procure  him  a 
liberal  purchaser  an  1 g-uieroiu  master.  Then 
there  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  the  canaille,  tho 
tag-rag  and  bob-tail  of  Puppydom,  including 
mongrels  and  curs  of  tho  very  lowest  degree, 
whom  nobody  owns  or  wants  to  own.  All 
that  can  be  said  of,  for,  or  to  them  is  a para 
phrase  of  tho  vain  Neapolitan  patriot’s  aphor- 
ism— “ See  Naples,  and  die.”  To  these  un- 
fortunates it  must  bo  proclaimed — “ See  tho 
paradise  in  Holloway,  and  die.”  They  arc  of 
no  use  to  themselves,  or  to  others.  Let  them 
t loose,  and  they  would  only  live  over  again 

t tho  same  sans-enlotte  famishing  life,  kicked 

and  cuffed  and  worried,  to  breathe  out  their 
last  breath  m the  gutter,  and  to  have  their 
a dead  carcases  crushed  and  mangled  by  tho 

! ruthless  wheels  of  Pick  ford’s  vans,  or  thrown 

c into  tho  Thames  to  become  the  lletsam  and 

I jetsam  denounced  by  Parliamentary  Blue- 

books,  the  sport  of  every  changing  tide. 

8 | Lot  them  then  die.  Is  it  not  better  for 
lb  I them  to  close  their  eyes  in  peace,  and  obtain 

c * a decent  and  becoming  burial  i Hear  what 

V.  the  Committee  of  gentle  Ladies  hive  to 

Bay  u [Km  this  point.  They  “ cannot  too 
earnestly  impress  upon  the  public  tho  wicked- 
/ ness  of  wilfully  turui  ig  dogs  uut.  If  a parson 

M wish  to  get  rid  of  a dog,  it  woul  I be  iuliuitoly 

a-  better  and  more  merciful  to  destroy  it  at  once 

J by  a quick  and  easy  death,  tli  in  to  turn  it 

out  to  tho  almost  certainty  of  a painful  one  in 
the  streets.”  Of  course,  the  dogs  have  boon 
consulted  on  the  point,  ami  by  an  honourable 
f ( suicidal  resolution  delegate  the  p ivver  of  ter- 
l imitating  their  worldly  woes  to  the  pliiian 
; thrnpic  NS  itt  nagemote.  NVe  wonder  if  these 
Bago  philosophers  are  profound  b hovers  in  the 
metempsychosis  / 

Croat  as  are  the  blessings  conferred  on  poor 
doggy  by  the  Temporary  Home,  they  are,  like 
everything  else,  comparative.  How  can  the 
epicuro  nurtured  on  dainty  frican  icaux  dc 
,j.  Il  Venn  d VoatilU  or  snftrinus  de  volailk  an.r  trnjta, 
jj  | moistened  too  with  choicest  Burgundy  or  Uhe- 
y I nish  vintages,  relish  a bucolic  beef  steak,  or  a ( 


greasy  log  of  pork,  w is  bed  down  with  hard 
Octiber  ale/  How  can  tho  princess  luxuri- 
ously reared  in  the  palace,  abide  the  homely 
comforts  of  tiie  villif  So  is  it  with  gentlo 
sensitive  dog  kind  ; an  1 their  feelings  should 
be  accordingly  consi  b-red.  Hence  the  Com- 
mitt  o i-.iu/iim  tho  public,  that  nut  only  is  it 
a great  wrong  to  tho  institution,  but  a yrtal 
c rarity  to  tho  poor  animals,  to  bring  or  send 
out  of  mere  cap  rich,  or  to  cucipu  home  trifling 
iucon venienco,  any  who  by  their  "brnight- 
ings-up,”  as  Mrs.  Sar.di  (lamp  would  say, 
are  above  it  f >r  w hilst,  wo  are  roiiiin  Id, 
the  really  liomtla^a  dog  soon  111  own  bis  sense 
of  gratitu  le  at  being  provided  with  food  and 
shell  r,  the  dug  brought  from  a home  which 
he  h is  learnt  to  regard  as  ln.s  own,  an  i from 
a master  who  tip  to  th  it  time  has  Ixien  por- 
haps  kind  to  him,  an  i ivh  »m  the  po^r  dog  loves 
truly,  naturally  pines,  as  a'l  will  readily  be- 
lieve who  know  the  sciusitire  and  ajptctumcdc 
character  of  the  animal.  So  wo  hope  that 
henceforth  no  ono  out  of  mere  caprice  will 
turn  a discarded  favourite  into  the  streets. 
Poor  Phillis,  or  tiny  Fan,  what  woul  1 they 
do,  cast  thus  ruthlessly  upon  tho  “ wide  wide 
world”  ? 

By  way  of  conclusion,  wo  would  seriously 
ob.-erve,  that  as  a branch  of  the  Society  for  tho 
Protection  of  Dumb  Aniiu  ds,  the  Temporary 
Ibune  for  Dogs  is  a very  useful  and  humane 
institution.  Most  of  us  are  fond  of  dogs,  and 
we  owe  them  s >me  slight  return  for  the  plea- 
sure they  atlord  us  Since  ihe  establishment 
of  the  Homo  upwards  of  10,Ol)J  hive  l>eeu 
received  into  it.  Of  these,  less  thin  a h ilf 
have  been  re-el  limed  ; many  h ive  been  pur- 
ch  tse  i by  persons  desiring  to  procure  a good 
dog  , tile  rest,  after  having  been  kept  a certain 
time,  have  been  put  harmlessly  out  of  their 
own  au  i others’  way, — in  a word,  destroyed. 
Not  a few  are  brought  or  sent  in  such  a fear* 
fully  disease  1 and  mangy  st ite,  that  it  is  a 
mercy  to  close  their  existence  then  and 
there  ; and  frequently  would  it  have  saved 
useless  trouble  had  the  jKilico  become  their 
executioners  when  they  wire  first  discovere  1, 
uistua  1 of  having  them  1 in  Jed  at  the  doors  of 
tho  Home,  with  a chance  of  cunt  inmia mg 
others.  Henceforth  there  is  no  necessity  t i 
allow  a dog  t>  js'rish  in  the  streets.  Any 
person  seeing  an  apparently  ownerless  dog 
famishing,  should  ext  rt  lnm-elf  to  have  it  sent 
to  tins  asylum  in  Hollingsworth  Street,  or  to 
one  of  its  branch  receiving-houses  ; an  i any 
one  who  has  got  tirod  of  his  former  playmate, 
and  would  be  n 1 of  him,  slioul  1 consign  him 
to  an  abode  where  he  would  receive  food  ami 
shelter. 

Those  bringing  or  sending  a d »g  are  undcr- 
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stood  to  resign  all  right  to  it  ; and  lost 
dogs,  if  not  reclaimed  within  a fortnight,  are 
liable  to  be  sold.  We  would  indeed  advise 
all  persons  who  have  lost  their  dogs  to  apply 
to  the  Homy,  as  there  is  always  a very  fair 
chance  that  somehow  or  another  they  may  have 
found  their  way  to  that  resting-place. 

There  is  one  more  feature  connected  with 
this  institution  well  worth  noticing.  Families 
going  out  tf  town  can  leave  their  dogs  at  the 
Home  to  be  taken  care  of,  at  a tariff  regulated 
by  the  size  and  voraciousness  of  the  animal. 
This  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  hailed  as  a great 
boon  by  hundreds  who,  when  seeking  the 
sea-side,  are  puzzled  what  to  do  w ith  their 
minions.  Take  them  into  the  country  they 
cannot  ; to  leave  them  at  home  they  are 
afraid. 

We  have  little  more  to  add,  than  to  request 
the  public,  when  the  annual  bazaar  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Home  takes  place,  to  visit  it, 
and  see  what  pretty  things  the  agile  and 
skilful  lingers  of  fair  lady  dog-fanciers,  ani- 
mated by  affectionate  associations,  can  do,  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  little  Diarmid  and  his 
Cello  i’.  -creatures. 

Harold  King. 

THE  GOLDEN  ORIOLE,  AND  THE 
WATER  OUZEL  OR  DIPPER. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I was  fishing  for 
salmon  in  the  river  Wye,  near  Builth,  in 
Brecknockshire,  while  on  a visit  to  some 
friends  at  Llangoed  Castle,  situate  a short 
listance  from  that  town.  It  had  been  the 
residence  of  the  Maco am ara  family,  and  here, 
we  believe,  that  brave  and  well-known  Admi- 
ral Macnamara  died,  so  much  talked  of  as 
having  killed  Colonel  Montgomery  in  a duel, 
consequent  on  a quarrel  occasioned  by  their 
dogs  having  fought  while  the  two  parties  were 
riding  in  Hyde  Park.  Admiral  Macnamara’s 
dog  died  at  and  was  buried  at  Llangoed  Castle, 
and  a suitable  inscription  was  placed  over  his 
grave,  and  I examined  it  with  some  degree  of 
iuterest. 

The  scenery  of  the  Wye  as  it  flows  near  the 
Castle  is  extremely  beautiful.  In  some  places 
the  river  rushes  over  shelving  rocks  and  falls 
into  deep  pools,  and  then  pursues  its  course 
along  banks  covered  wiih  flowers,  and  in  some 
places  overshadowed  by  tall  trees.  These  shel- 
ving rocks  are  very  dangerous  for  anglers,  for 
S(  on  after  I was  at  the  place,  a ge  ntle  man, 
while  standing  on  one  of  them  with  water- 
proof boots  on,  slipped,  the  water  rushed  into 
bis  boots,  and  the  weight  of  it  carried  him 
into  the  pool  below,  and  he  was  drow  ned  be- 
fore any  assistance  could  be  afforded  him. 


The  mixture  of  woodland  scenery  with  the 
sparkling  and  rapid  river  in  this  locality,  was 
veiy  pleasing.  Here  and  there  large  slabs 
of  rocks  might  be  seen,  which  were  only  over- 
flowed during  the  floods  of  winter,  but  were 
now  covered  with  a profusion  of  wild  onions 
and  some  aquatic  plants.  Here,  also,  for  the 
first  time,  I saw  that  beautiful  but  scarce  bird, 
the  golden  oriole,  fly  across  the  river,  probably 
having  its  nest  in  one  of  the  tall  neighbouring 
trees.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a blackbird,  and, 
like  that  bird,  is  a good  songster,  and,  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  imitates  various  tunes.  It  I 
is  very  difficult  to  procure  a young  bird  of  J 
this  species  in  England,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  France  and  Italy,  in 
which  countries  they  are  frequently  sold.  I 
would  recommend  this  circumstance  to  persons 
having  an  aviary  in  England,  as  the  oriole 
would  be  an  interesting  addition  to  it.  A 
writer  in  the  Naturalist  mentions  having  seen 
a pair  of  young  birds  nearly  in  full  plumage 
exhibited  for  sale  in  the  public  market  at 
Cologne,  for  which  he  was  asked  the  moderate 
sum  of  three  shillings.  I am  not  aware  that 
they  have  yet  been  introduced  into  the  col- 
lection in  the  Zoological  Gardens — if  they 
have  not,  they  ought  to  be. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  very  scarce  in  this 
country,  though,  as  I have  said,  by  no  means 
uncommon  on  the  Continent  ; indeed,  it  may  I 
be  said  to  be  an  almost  accidental  visitor  to  us. 

It  feeds  on  fruits  and  insects,  and  its  nest  is 
constructed  of  leaves  and  grass,  although  Mr. 
Yarrell  states  that  the  materials  used  in  form- 
ing it  are  sheep’s  wool  and  long  slender  stems 
of  grass,  which  are  so  curiously  interwoven  as 
eventually  to  confine  and  sustain  each  other. 
He  adds  that  the  nest  is  rather  flat  and  saucer- 
shaped, generally  placed  in  the  horizontal  folk 
of  a bough  of  a tree,  to  both  branches  of  which 
it  is  firmly  attached. 

It  owes  its  name,  “golden  oriole,”  to  its 
yellow  colour  ; and  when  on  the  wing,  as  I 
have  seen  it,  its  appearance  is  very  striking, 
and,  indeed,  beautiful. 

These  birds  are  very  common  in  America, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  are  migratory, 
appearing  in  considerable  numbers  in  west 
Florida  about  the  middle  of  March.  On  their 
first  arrival  they  appear  full  of  life  and  activity, 
darting  incessantly  through  the  lofty  boughs 
of  the  tallest  trees,  appearing  and  vanishing 
with  restless  inquietude,  and  flashing  at  given 
intervals  into  sight  from  amidst  the  tender 
waving  foliage,  and  then  seem  like  living 
gems  intended  to  decorate  the  verdant  gar- 
ment of  the  fresh  clad  forest.  It  is  called 
the  golden  robin  in  America.  Another  Ame- 
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it  is  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  en- 
tering a stream  and  seeking  for  insects  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Although  this  bird  is  not  web- 
footed, it  is  able  not  only  to  sink  itself  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  but  also  to  dive  and 
walk  about, — water  constituting,  it  would  seem, 
their  favourite  element.  At  about  the  same 
time  I first  saw  the  golden  oriole,  I met  with 
the  dipper  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye. 
It  had  its  nest  curiously  concealed  under  a 
large  stone  on  the  rising  ground  above  the 
stream.  It  was  composed  of  grass,  roots,  or 
rather  fibres  of  plants,  and  chiefly  of  decaying 
oak-leaves,  of  which  a considerable  number 
were  used.  It  swims  and  dives  with  great 
facility,  and  although  naturally  a shy  bird,  it 
evinced  no  fear  on  being  looked  at  when  it 
was  searching  for  its  food  when  under  water. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  persons  that  the 
dipper  can  walk  at  the  bottom  of  a stream  in 
search  of  insects,  <fcc.,  but  it  can  hardly  he 
called  walking,  as  it  progresses  itself ; but  it  is 
only  able  to  do  this  by  great  exertion  of  both 
its  legs  and  wings.  It  will,  however,  some- 
times float  on  the  surface,  and  then  dive  below 
it.  They  are  early  and  very  agreeable  song- 
sters, cheering  their  wild  haunts  by  their 
simple,  clear,  and  sweet  notes,  something  like 
those  of  the  thrush. 

The  American  dipper  appears  to  vary  very 
little  in  its  appearauce  and  habits  from  that 
of  this  country.  It  has  been  observed  by  an 
eminent  naturalist  of  the  United  States  that 
this  bird  was  seen  swimming  among  the  rapids 
of  the  clear  mountain  streams  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Columbia  river,  occasionally  flying  for 
short  distances  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  then  diving  under  it,  re-appearing  after  a 
long  interval.  When  on  the  land  it  would 
sit  and  jerk  its  tail  like  a wren.  They  are 
never  seen  to  perch  on  branches,  but  frequent 
the  gravelly  beds  of  rivulets  strewn  with  rocks, 
and  flit  fiom  stone  to  stone,  watching  their 
aquatic  prey,  and  after  it  is  seen,  plunging 
after  it,  and  precipitating  themselves,  without 
fear,  amidst  the  eddies  of  a brawling  flood. 
"W  bile  under  the  water  they  appear  silvered 
over  with  rapidly-escaping  aerial  bubbles,  and 
can  bid  defiance  to  every  enemy  while  de- 
fended in  so  singular  a retreat. 

Such  is  a short,  account  of  two  rather  rare 
birds  in  this  country,  tlic  golden  oriole  and  the 
dipper.  The  first  is  seldom  seen,  being  very 
scarce  in  this  country,  and  the  dipper  only  by 
those  who  reside  near  a remote  and  rocky 
river.  It  would  he  an  amusing  bird  and  at- 
tract much  attention  if  it  could  be  introduced 
' into  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Edwaup  Jesse. 


LOUD  PALMERSTON; 

Sri  ildrmcrhtnt. 

Although  the  daily  and  weekly  press  has 
done  ample  justice  to  the  public  life  of  the 
departed  statesman,  whom  we  have  just  laid 
to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  yet  we  feel 
sure  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  devoting 
a short  space  to  a few  reflections  on  his  career, 
.such  as  may  well  accompany  the  portrait, 
which  we  give  on  page  550,  of  the  represen- 
tative statesman  of  the  age. 

We  are  not  about  to  record  here  the  facts 
of  Lord  Palmerston’s  lineage  and  parentage  ; 
they  are  written  in  the  pages  of  Uurke  and 
Lodge  ; and  in  the  dust  of  the  grave,  at  all 
events,  the  head  of  the  Temples,  with  a pedi- 
gree dating  from  Anglo-Saxon  times,  is 
‘ ‘ Equal  laid 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade.” 

It  is  enough  to  state  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  born  on  the  20th  of  October,  1784,  and 
that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  second 
viscount,  a man  of  considerable  literary  con- 
nections, on  whose  death,  in  1802,  the  subject 
of  the  present  sketch  attained  the  dignity  of 
the  Irish  peerage,  which  had  been  conferred, 
just  eighty  years  before,  on  bis  great-grand- 
father, Ilenry  Temple,  whose  fattier,  Sir  John 
Temple,  had  been  successively  Solicitor  and 
Attorney-General  for  Irelaud,  and  Speaker  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

At  the  early  age  of  ten,  we  find  him  sent 
to  Harrow,  for  which  place  he  cherished,  to 
his  dyiug  day,  an  especial  affection.  He  was 
eminently  a public  school  man  ; and  it  was  at 
Harrow,  under  Dr.  Drury,  that  he  early  learnt 
the  useful  lesson  of  giving  and  taking,  and  as 
the  “fag”  of  an  upper  boy,  was  taught  how 
to  obey  by  the  rough,  but  wholesome  disci- 
pline of  tlie  place.  It  was  here  that,  like  so 
many  other  statesmen,  he  obtained  his  first 
qualifications  for  the  posts  which  he  afterwards 
filled,  as  he  always  most  freely  acknowledged 
to  his  friends  in  after-life. 

Of  his  old  schoolfellows  at  Harrow  but  very 
few  remain.  Wo  can  count  only  three  ; Sir 
Adolphus  J.  Dalrymple,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
and  Earl  Onslow,  though  possibly  oue  or  two 
more  may  be  still  alive. 

He  is  reported  to  have  been  a merry,  genial, 
good-humoured  boy,  with  a fair  complexion, 
and  curly  hair,  and  to  have  been  a general 
favourite  among  bis  school  fellows.  It  is  well- 
known  that,  among  these,  he  was  able  to 
reckon  Lords  Aberdeen,  Ripon,  and  Ryron, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  ; but,  beyond  this  fact, 
little  is  known  of  his  school-life.  Our  readers, 
therefore,  may  bo  interested  at  learning,  on 
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the  authority  of  an  oM  Harrovian,  that  Henry 
Temple — for  that  was  the  name  which  he  then 
bore — liked  Feel  (who  was  considerably  his 
junior)  very  much,  ami,  to  use  the  .schoolboy 
phrase,  “ got  on  with  him  ’’  very  well.  Byron, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  must  have  been  also 
lower  in  the  school  than  himself,  he  could  not 
endure,  but  thought  him  sentimental,  con- 
ceited, ami  insincere.  The  boy  to  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  been  “fag”  was  Henry  Law’, 
who,  having  been  long  vicar  of  Standon,  Herts, 
died  at  Bath  a few  years  since,  and  whose  son, 
Air.  William  Law’,  was  tbr  some  time  Lord 
Palmerston’s  secretary!  Any  visitor  who 
cares  to  enter  the  great  schoolroom  at  Harrow 
may  see  his  name,  “TEMPLE,”  with  the 
date  “ 1800,”  carved  by  his  own  hand  on  the 
same  panel,  with  those  of  Byron  ami  Peel  ; 
and  the  w liter  of  these  lines  has  seen  his  lord- 
ship,  within  the  last  few  years,  pointing  out 
his  name  with  pride  and  pleasure,  to  fiionds 
who  have  gone  down  with  him  to  Harrow  as 
visitors  to  the  school. 

It  must  have  been  quite  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  that  Ilerny 
Temple  exchanged  the  Latin  verse-making  of 
the  up]  or  school  at  Harrow  for  the  philo- 
sophieal  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart  at  Edin- 
burgh, wdio  was  then  the  most  widely  known 
of  professors  in  his  own  peculiar  line.  Although 
young  Tenq  le  was  born  and  nursed  in  the 
purple  of  Toryism,  it  appears  that  his  father, 
in  sending  him  to  Edinburgh,  followed  the 
more  ancient  Whig  associations  of  his  family  ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Lord  Palmerston’s  own 
words,  uttered  publicly  but  a year  or  two  ago, 
the  lectures  of  the  great  Whig  politician  did 
not  fall  in  his  ease  on  barren  soil.  “ I passed 
three  years  of  toy  youth  in  studying  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  : and  I will  frankly 
own,  without  disparagement  to  any  other  seat 
of  learning  at  which  I had  the  fortune  to 
reside,  that  I enjoyed  greater  advantages  in 
the  acquit  omen  t of  useful  knowledge  and 
sound  principles  during  my  three  years’  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh  than  I possessed  at  any 
other  place.” 

We  next  find  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1808, 
not  long  after  his  father’s  death,  entered  at  St. 
John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  then  under  the  master- 
ship of  Dr.  William  Cr;  ivon.  Appanntly,  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  young  noblemen  at 
that  time  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the 
mathematical  tripos,  and  as  the  classical  tiipos 
had  not  yet  been  instituted,  they  generally 
contented  themselves  with  taking  an  honorary 
“pass,”  and  seeking  distinction  in  other  paths 
and  walks  of  life  ; in  this  respect  exhibiting 
a marked  contrast  to  our  own  day,  when  we 
have  seen  the  heir  to  the  ducal  title  of  Devon- 


shire, and  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  to 
say  nothing  of  Lord  Li  tteltoii,  eairyin  ' olf 
the  highest  honours  which  the  Univcisity 
could  bestow. 

Authentic  reminiscences  of  his  University 
days  are  rare  and  scanty  ; but  tho>e  who 
knew  liis  eotcmporarics  at  St.  John's  say  that, 
as  an  undergraduate,  lie  passed  for  a mm  of 
considerable  ability,  though  it  was  never 
augured  by  li is  most  sanguine  friends  that  he 
would  rise,  like  Pitt  or  Canning,  to  the  highest 
posts.  lie  was  lively,  high-spirited,  and  as 
full  of  fun  as  a schoolboy  ; and  no  bad  hand 
with  his  lists,  as  many  a “bargee”  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cam,  long  since  passed  away,  could 
have  testified.  His  tutor  at  St.  John's,  it 
should  be  added,  was  Dr.  Wood,  afterwards 
head  of  that  college  and  Dean  of  Ely  ; and 
it  should  be  mentioned  to  Lord  Palmerston’s 
credit,  that  although  he  did  not  seek  Univer- 
sity honours,  ho  showed  such  mathematical 
powers,  that,  in  spite  of  his  not  being  a read- 
ing man,  he  took  a high  place  in  the  college 
examinations.  In  after  life,  when  he  went 
down  from  time  to  time  to  Cambridge,  as 
member  for  the  university,  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  good  humour,  tact,  and  kindness,  and 
entire  freedom  from  all  alleetition,  humbug, 
and  pomposity  ; but  even  then  none  of  his 
friends  dreamed  that  he  would  over  make 
good  running  in  the  race  for  tho  premier- 
ship ; and  it  was  thought  rather  a good  joke 
than  otherwise  for  the  Combination  Room  of 
his  college,  when  one  of  the  fellows,  return- 
ing from  town,  during  a parliamentary  crisis, 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  brought  it  down  as 
a piece  of  clab  news,  that  there  was  a rumour 
at  the  West-end  that  Palmerston  was  likely  to 
become  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  1808 — 5 there  was  no  “l  niou”  debat- 
ing club  at  Cambridge  : but  Lord  Palmerston 
must  have  secured  for  himself  a high  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  if  in  January,  1 SOU,  when  as 
yet  ho  had  not  put  on  his  graduate’s  gown,  ho 
was  solicited  to  contest  the  University  in  the 
Tory  interest  against  Lord  Henry  Petty  (after- 
wards Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  the  youthful 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  of  the  Grenville 
Cal  inet.  It  was  no  disgrace  to  have  been 
beaten  by  such  a rival  ; and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  hiunelf  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  M.P.,  not  for  Newport,  a<  tho  papers 
have  generally  asserted,  but  for  the  borough 
of  Horsh  mi.  Though  elected  by  a double 
return,  he  was  seated  on  petition  ; an  I tho 
con te.st  was  remarkable  as  having  led  th-  l.ito 
Lord  Ly  ml  hurst  to  write  a legal  pamphlet  on 
the  subject — the  only  book  which  he  ever 
penned. 
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Having  sat  for  four  years  as  ZSI . 1 for  in  183a  in  the  borough  of  Tiverton,  a con- 
iSTeupurt,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  May,  1811,  we  stituuncy  which  was  faithful  to  him  to  his 
fiml  him  elected  M.i\  for  his  University,  death,  as  he  was  faithful  to  it. 

whose  confidence  was  not  withdrawn  from  lie  had  not  been  many  months  in  Parlia- 

him  for  just  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  that  ment  when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a 
time,  ill  3 831,  he  was  defeated,  the  country  Junior  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty,  from 

clergy  having  taken  alarm  at  the  rapid  pro-  which,  in  1809,  he  was  promoted  by  the 

gress  of  Reform,  and  his  own  gradual  adhe-  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  post  of  Secretary  at 
sion  to  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs.  After  this  War.  In  this  capacity  he  served  under  six 
date  ho  sat  for  a few  months  for  rdetchingley,  different  administrations  until  May,  1829, 
and  for  two  years,  in  the  first  reformed  Par-  when,  along  with  Huskismn,  he  withdrew 
liament,  for  the  southern  division  of  Hamp-  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  went  into 
shire  ; and  defeated  tlr-re,  he  found  a refuge  Opposition. 


Up  to  this  date  his  duty  had  mainly  con-  of  whose  mantle  appears  to  have  fallen  on  his 
sisted  in  moving  the  annual  estimates  ; but  he  shoulders,  and  his  intimacy  with  Huskisson 
carved  out  other  work  for  himself,  and  showed  helped  further  to  detach  him  from  the  Tory 
himself  a zealous  reformer  in  his  own  depart-  party.  In  1830  he  fairly  threw  his  lot  in 
ment,,  in  which  he  obtained  for  the  soldier  with  the  Whigs,  and  not  very  long  after  the 
various  augmentations  of  pay  and  of  pension  delivery  of  two  very  powerful  speeches  on  our 
for  active  service,  while  he  effected  very  large  foreign  relations  in  general,  and  more  espe- 
retrenchments  in  the  unchecked  and  unaudited  cially  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  Lord  Grey 
expenditure  of  the  War  Office.  entrusted  to  his  hands  the  Foreign  Portfolio, 

The  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  in  thus  placing  him  in  a position  in  which  he 
early  youth  at  Edinburgh  gradually  cropped  could  carry  out  with  tolerable  freedom  the 
out  in  Lord  Palmerston  during  the  “ progres-  large  and  liberal  views  which  he  had  learned 
sire”  administration  of  Canning,  a large  share  under  his  former  master  a:s  to  the  true  policy 
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of  England  towards  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

The  rest  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  st  >ry  is  soon 
told.  With  thu  exception  of  the  time  that 
£>ir  Robert  Peel  held  the  reins  of  (Joveinment 
in  the  winter  of  1834-5,  and  again  from  1811 
to  1848,  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  OHico  re- 
mained in  Lord  Palmerston’s  hands,  from  the 
accession  of  the  \\  higs  to  power  in  1880 
down  to  nearly  the  end  of  Lord  J.  Russell’s 
administration.  Under  Lord  Ab  rdeen  lie 
held  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  ; and  oil  the  break-up  of  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  1855, 
and  the  secession  of  the  Peelite  party,  lie 
found  the  eyes  of  the  nation  fixed  upon  him 
as  the  only  Minister  in  the  efficiency  of 
whose  rifl ministration  of  public  affairs  thu 
nation  at  large  felt  confidence.  ; the  only 
pilot  who  could  “weather  the  storm.”  From 
that  time,  if  we  except  the  very  brief  in- 
tervals of  Lord  Derby’s  two  sliort-hved  ad- 
ministrations, he  held  the  Premiership  till  the 
day  of  his  death. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  or  recapitu- 
late the  various  events  in  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston has  played  a prominent  part  during  the 
past  ten  years.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of 
contemporary  history,  and  the  future  Macaulays 
and  Froudes  will  do  ample  justice  to  their 
memory.  Nor  will  we  say  more  about  his 
foreign  administration  than  just  remind  our 
readers  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Continent  he  made  the  name  of  Eng- 
land to  be  held  in  awe,  and  the  British  flag  to 
be  respected,  so  that  every  Englishman  who 
travelled  in  foreign  parts  might  well  feel 
secure  from  harm  when  it  was  known  that 
he  carried  in  his  pocket  the  passport  of 
Palmerston. 

It  was  during  his  tenure  of  the  Home  Office 
that  Lord  Palmerston  first  became  in  any 
sense  the  idol  of  the  people.  Here  his  mea- 
sures were  sensible  and  practical,  and  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  them  was  such  as 
went  straight  to  the  national  heart.  lie 
abolished  much  of  the  nuisance  of  those  tall 
smoky  chimneys  which  darkened  the  air  of 
the  metropolis  • lie  stopped  the  unwholesome 
and  indecent  crowding  of  our  City  church- 
yards ; and  he  inaugurated  a series  of  im- 
provements in  our  town  drainage  and  other 
sanitary  arrangements  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  gradually  carried  into  effect  as  fully 
as  ho  could  have  'wished  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed. 

From  the  time  of  his  incumbency  of  the 
Home  Office  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Lord  Palmerston  w'as  Prime  M mister  desig- 


nate ; and  when  lie  succeed#  I Lord  Aberdeen 
tn  1855,  tlio  conn  try  accepted  him  witli  accla- 
mation as  its  imtnr&l  leader.  How  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  Russian  war  to  a 
favourable  issue,  how  lie  forfeited  power  for  a 
short  year  by  an  inopportune  concession  to 
Fiance,  bow  lie  lose  from  his  temporary  fall 
like  a giant  refreshed,  and  how  he  exercised 
his  recovered  strength  during  the  last  six 
years,  i->  known  to  the  youngest  of  our  readers, 
lil:  Its  ton  the  Prime  Mini-tcr  was  essentially 
the  same  man  with  Palmerston  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  Palmerston  the  Secretary  at 
V ar,  but  he  no  longer  presented  the  same 
characteristics  to  the  world.  “ Having  been 
accused  of  meddling  too  much  in  the  internal 
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concerns  of  other  States,  he  lived  to  be  re- 
proached for  his  persistent  non-intervention. 
Having  been  identified  throughout  the  thirty 
years’  peace  with  a policy  inherited  from  the 
great  war,  he  lived  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
pacific  of  English  ministers.” 

We  have  said  that  he  was  a public  school 
man,  and  an  Harrovian  to  the  last.  The  very 
last  time  that  he  was  present  at  his  old  school 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  in  1884,  for  tho 
“speeches.”  On  that  occasion,  when  Dr.  Butler 
was  showing  the  Royal  party  round,  he  re- 
ferred the  Princess  to  Lord  Palmerston  to  be 
the  showman  of  his  own  name,  a task  which 
he  immediately  undertook  with  his  usual  good 
nature.  He  also  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Vaughan  Library  on  July  4,  18G1,  at 
the  request  of  the  present  head-master,  and 
the  oil  Harrovians  who  had  subscribed  to  it, 
with  an  evident  readiness  to  pay  that  com- 
pliment to  Dr.  Vaughan’s  successful  adminis- 
tration of  the  school.  It  was  a pouring  day, 
pouring  during  the  process  itself,  which  had 
to  be  performed  under  umbrellas  ; and  Lord 
Palmerston,  with  his  usual  ficetiousuess, 
managed,  in  his  speech,  to  bring  in  some  funny 
comparison  between  education  and  the  “fer- 
tilising showers,”  which  refreshed  and  im- 
proved the  soil,  though  fliey  were  not  always 
exactly  to  the  taste  of  those  who  were  exposed 
to  their  influence,  On  these  occasions,  he 
generally  got  jauntily  on  horseback  again,  and 
rode  back  to  London  in  time  for  the  afternoon 
debate,  without  stopping  to  trouble  himself 
about  the  “ spread,”  to  which  all  the  rest  of 
the  guests  were  repairing,  at  the  Head  Master’s 
house. 

There  was  also  another  point  in  which  Lord 
Palnur-ton  identitied  himself  mod  heartily 
with  English  tastes  and  feelings.  Ho  was  at 
heart  a horseman,  and  a devoted  one.  He 
role  well  and  constantly.  Dining  t ie  “sea- 
son ” there  was  no  more  interesting  sight,  par- 
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iiouku ly  for  cOHn-try  emisuts,  ttosm  the  Premier, 
r.  thcr  late  in  the  afternoon,  putting  his  horse's 
h«»d  stniigti$  down  Rotten  Kow,  and  pound- 
ing av  in  a loop.  swiugoinn  irot,  utterly 
ho.  dhss  of  the  crowds  of  nil* r*  mu  bnttei  tries 
who  watched  his  prepress.  This  was  his  daily 
” (.vnstitutiou.il.''  and  as  good  exercise  as  any 
man  upwards  of  three  score  and  ten  could  iu- 
du’go  i 1 : and  then  every  now  and  thou  wo 
heard  of  his  riding  do  an  to  the  Percy,  or 
mounting  life  favomiV  hack,  and  .joins;  miles 
lx fo re  breakfast  to  see  a favourite  try  his 
races. 

He  was  also  a " Turfman  " in  the  best  serse 
of  the  word.  If  we  may  believe  Bell’s  Life, 
“so  far  lack  as  the  year  told  he  ran  a filly 
ca’.I.d  Mignonette  a:  V>  mchestcr.  while  envi- 
ously euouch  the  last  appearance  of  his  colours 
over  the  same  course  dining  tie  past  summer 
was  with  the  tkree-yesr-cl  i Wade,  by  King 
Tom  : " an i on  Wedu**d  ay.  the  very  day  of 
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years  befouA  Uo  was  one  of  ourselves,  and 
we  a 1 of  us  felt  that  ho  thoroughly  repre- 
sented our  feelings  and  our  ideas.  He  was 
large  hearted  and  intensely  practical,  and 
moved  among  men  and  women  of  every  class 
and  rank  as  cue  of  themselves.  He  did  not 
live  a hermit  life,  but  was  always  ready  and* 
accessible  to  those  who  sought  him.  He 
sympathised  intensely  with  the  world  outside 
the  gates  cf  Cambridge  House,  and  rejoiced 
at  every  opportunity  cf  identifying  himself 
with  it.  ••  He  never  was  so  happy  as  when  pre- 
sume over  some  county  gathering,  or  so  much 
at  home  as  when  ad  ires-ing  a mixed  audience, 
whose  noise  and  merriment  delighted  him. 
He  was  ever  jovial  and  geuial.  On  tho 
Tiverton  hustings,  at  agricultural  dinners,  as 
the  .<  recs  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  at  gather- 
ings of  h ol  nut  eel's,  wherever  people,  and 
especially  young  people,  might  have  met  to 
enjoy  themselves,  he  was  always  ready  to 
make  them  a speech,  mingling  grave  with  gay, 
and  tempering  the  off- baud  sallies  of  his 
humour  with  the  fruit*  of  bis  matchless  ex- 
perience. His  vnv'ailiuc  good- humour  and 
inexhaustible  animal  spirits,  if  they  obscured 
to  some  extent  his  more  solid  endowments, 
not  on  y carried  hitu  through  anxieties  under 
which  many  a younger  man  has  sunk,  but 
endeared  him  to  all  w ho  came  within  their 
indueneo. " 

It  must  bo  owned,  then,  that  these  were 
soli  1 reus  ns  for  his  popularity.  The  simple 
truth  i-,  that  he  was  greater  than  party  names. 
In  the  words  of  a writer  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph. “ His  party  was  his  period,  he  belonged 
to  event5.  He  ha  i r.o  council  u so  strong  as 
that  History  ecu!  1 take  very  great  care  of  her- 
s If  and  of  the  fut  ire,  if  we  only  helped  her  by 
dedng  our  very  best  for  to-day.’’  And  in  spite 
of  all  his  failing*  and  sh^rtcomiugs,  the  wide- 
spread appreciation  cf  L rd  Palmerston’s  ser- 
vices, by  friend  and  foe  alike,  was  due,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  to  his  superbly  Engli-h 
qualities.  He  has  died  at  the  zeuith  of  his 
fame.  A little  lev  of  toil,  and  we  should  not, 
perhaps  have  seen.  px.,ce  kept  for  England  ; a 
little  more,  an  i the  march  of  events  would  have 
pav  i beyond  the  brave  ’pace  cf  his  failing  feet. 
As  it  is,  he  could  no:  himself  have  chosen  a 
happier  hour  to  pass  away  than  this,  which 
leave5  his  memory  fresh  and  green  for  ever 
among  his  countrymen  f r sagacity,  patriotic 
-pint,  and  political  success,  an  1 olu.-tered 
about  with  qualities  so  .-nrl  ag  and  so  native, 
that  the  funeral  oration  which  will  be  spoken 
for  him  by  a ;h  email  1 lips  -ays  a Into?  t all 
when  says,  We  hive  k si  the  mas:  English 
Minister  that  ever  governed  Erg  ar.d.” 

Ralph  de  IVvehell. 
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Opr  of  the  few  As*  1 o me 
HjitjJM  I V&&U  loo?  !»C">, 

To  tk  £»r  oS  west,  o/j  a bo/.lens  'pjest. 

Jib  fifcife  I Ufaa.'l  uevnr  kiitur  ! 

j:. 

0*ft  of  the  few  that  I'jYbi  m o, 

Vi’a».  Ja  d n fa  or  jrflKrfc  last  *j;mg  ; 

I a«fj  left  Jo<i /j,o  — for  mv  we4db.g  mere 
2»o  joy- bells  v» jJJ  ever  Hag  ! 

One  of  the  few  tfcfct  iovod  me, 

Live*  H.b  »0  .00  0/  0 — Mrt  00  ! 

Hk  keail.  do  told  for  loo  j j.it  of  gold, 

’Th.  a bitter  told  w«H  lo  me  ! 

Jiraorp  Foxaeu. 

THE  GLOBED  STaJECABE. 

I Vi’as  walking  tip  and  down  the  elosker^d 
court  of  St.  Oswalu’s,  with  r my  friend  JStff#, 
one  evening  earl yin  the  Lent  T%Trn  of  loo — . 
It  wa*  ouly  ray  second  terra  of  residence,  and 
as  Bryce  vai  or:  the  point  of  taking  hk  decree, 
I regarded  him  with  a considerable  amount  of 
respect,  cot  to  say  awe  ; for  he  it  was  who  had 
allowed  roe  to  rub  off  n.y  freshness  upon  him, 
atd  feared  toe,  by  many  a timely  hint,  from 
several  of  the  errors  and  gavt-.trua  incidental 
to  the  uninit 'atel  in  undergraduate  life.  I 
had  fagged  for  hire  at  school,  and  the  non  rial 
friendship  once  begun  there,  and  interrupted  for 
a space  of  three  years  by  his  residence  in  the 
University,  had  now  sprung  up  again  more 
warmly  than  ever.  And  now,  meeting  again 
after  the  vacation,  which  he  had  spent  in 
hard  rea/ling  in  his  college  rooms,  there  was 
the  usual  comparing  of  notes  on  every  conceiv- 
able subject,  slipping  by  imperceptiole  graca- 
tions  from  skating  to  politic-,  from  politics  to 
theology,  and  thence  round  again  ''taking  in 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  intermediate  state 
of  existence  by  the  way),  to  the  chances  that 
so-and-feo  had  of  obtaining  the  vacant  university 
scholarship.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
pretty  well  exhausted  everything  “convers- 
able;” the  current  of  our  tain  rowed  in  a 
shallower  and  still  shallower  stream,  and  we 
were  on  the  point  of  separating  for  the  night, 
which  was  far  advanced,  when  a casual  cues- 
tion  of  mine  altered  the  whole  course  of  an  hr*, 
and  kept  us  out  of  cur  respective  beds  for  a 
considerable  period  longer.  It  arose  thus  : 
from  the  court,  at  regular  intervals,  staircases 
opened,  each  one  leading  to  three  or  four 
different  sets  of  rooms,  all  with  their  occupants. 
a.3  there  was  never  a set  of  rooms  vacant  f.r 
any  length  of  tine  in  college.  But  in  one 


part  of  the  coni,  at  th e south  corner,  where, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  one  would  have 
expected  to  see  a sta  rcase  likewise,  to  ere  vra* 
simply  a door,  sbu*  close.  Eassing  it  for 
perhaps  tiue  hundredth  t me  in  our  c.'-c  ;k  of 
the  court,  i carelessly  kicsed  against  jt.  no- 
tice! that  it  was  fast,  and  had  no  nandle,  key- 
hole, or  othe'  means  of  opening  ; a.ed  turning 
to  Bryce,  as.-:eu  whether  a sr.am  door  was 
supposed  to  be  either  useful  or  ornamental  ivy 
the  intelligent  architect  of  the  court.  To 
which  he  replied  with  rather  a meaning 
sxni  e : — 

“ Decidedly  useful  in  this  case,  if  tradition 
is  to  be  believed.” 

“ Vi’hat,”  said  L “is  there  some  special  and 
peculiar  •. intage  of  oil  port,  reserved  for  the 
most  solemn  carouses  of  most  ancient  fellows, 
to  which  au  mission  is  gained  by  a secret  sp-  ng, 
known  only  to  the  Lerecltary  and  inviolable 
butler  ? - 

; No,”  said  he  laughing.  Bottle's  if  any 
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the  one  connected  with,  or  rat  .er  sealed  hy, 
teat  doer  It  a epees  tnat  one  o:  n_s  most 
intimate  friends,  named  ddurvien,  m fed  into 
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as  being  in  a quiet  and  retired  corner  of  the 
court,  where  he  might  adventure  that  often 
repeated,  but  generally  unsuccessful,  experi- 
ment of  making  up  for  three  years’  laziness 
by  three  months’  reading.  He  had  got  com- 
fortably settled  in  the  rooms,  and  had  begun 
carefully  to  parcel  out  the  day,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  reading  men,  into  slabs  of  study,  meals, 
and  exercise.  One  evening,  it  was  the  15th 
of  November,  170 — (he  had  every  reason  to 
recollect  the  date),  he  was  returning  home, 
rather  later  than  usual,  having  been  detained 
at  his  ‘coach’s’  rooms  over  an  unu.-ually  refrac- 
tory and  hysterical  Creek  chorus,  when  he 
noticed  in  ascending  the  stairs  to  his  rooms  an 
unusual  illumination  in  the  sitting-room.  Not 
being  sure  whether  he  might  not  have  left 
his  candles  burning,  or  whether  Iris  bed-maker, 
who  was  not  averse  to  brandy,  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  spontaneous  combustion,  and  was  an 
unwilling  holocaust  on  his  health,  he  hurried 
up  and  in,  when  a most  remarkable  sight  pre- 
sented itself.  The  room  was  brilliantly  lighted 
by  wax  caudles,  fixed  in  sconces  against  the 
wall,  and  in  massive  candelabra,  er  idently  old 
college  plate,  which  were  set  on  the  table  ; the 
table  itself  extended  from  end  to  end  of  the 
apartment,  and  on  each  side  were  seated  young 
men  in  the  dress  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
or  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  carous- 
ing much  after  the  manner  of  their  descen- 
dants of  the  nineteenth.  The  post  of  chair- 
man was  occupied  by  a remarkably  handsome 
young  fellow,  somewhat  older  apparently  than 
the  rest,  and  with  a countenance  which  bore 
unrnistakeable  traces  of  dissolute  living,  and 
who  seemed  every  now  and  then  troubled  by 
some  unpleasant  thought  which  clouded  his 
brow,  though  he  was  the  life  of  the  party, 
and  seemed  to  be  continually  firing  off  fresh 
witticisms  to  keep  them  going.  But  still  liis 
mind  was  evidently  not  there  ; he  kept  glanc- 
ing at  the  door,  as  though  expecting  some 
one  to  enter  ; and  no\v  Marsden  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  the  seat  on  the  light  hand 
of  the  host  was  vacant.  No  sooner  had  he 
noticed  this  (for  he  stood  at  his  own  door 
spell-bound,  lut  with  every  faculty,  save  that 
of  speech,  at  its  extremest  tension),  than  the 
seat  was  filled,  and  filled  by  a fair  young  man, 
whose  boyish  and  innocent  cast  of  features 
strangely  contrast*  d with  that  of  the  head  of 
the  table.  Over  the  face  of  this  latter,  as  the 
youth  entered,  there  seemed  to  pass  a mali- 
cious smile,  as  he  lifted  his  glass,  and  pledged 
the  new  comer.  While  this  was  going  on, 
Marsden  was  not  conscious  of  hearing  any 
sound,  nay,  by  a sort  of  double  sense,  while 
kept  alive  to  the  quasi-reality  of  the  scene  be- 
fore him,  he  could  see,  as  in  a shadowy  back- 


ground, his  ov:n  hooks,  surmounted  by  his 
own  bust  of  Plato,  which  looked  far  more 
ghost-like  than  the  ghostly  banqueters. 

“ And  now  the  drinking  seemed  to  become 
fierce  ; the  youth  on  the  right  hand,  who  at 
first  refused  wine,  was  yielding  to  the  polite 
entreaties  of  his  next  neighbour  (who  again 
and  again  motioned  to  the  servants  to  re- 
plenish his  glass),  and  was  gradually  becoming 
flushed  and  heated.  The  whole  company  ap- 
peared to  get  disorderly,  healths  were  drunk 
with  great  rapidity,  and  all  the  well-known 
accompaniments  of  undergraduate  suppers  in 
their  most  advanced  stige,  seemed  to  be  taking 
place  ; and  just  at  this  time  Marsden  noticed 
that  the  countenances  of  all  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fair  guest,  were  such  as 
would  stamp  them  as  belonging  to  what  we 
should  call  the  “ worst  set  ; ” and  their  ex- 
pression was  not  improved  by  intoxication. 
At  last  all  seemed  to  be  either  asleep  or 
maudlin,  save  the  host  and  his  next  neighbour, 
who,  doubtless  from  the  lateness  of  his  arrival, 
together  with  his  abstemiousness  at  first,  had 
thus  held  out.  But  now  he  too  seemed 
rapidly  becoming  like  the  rest,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  host  rose,  went  to  a small  cabinet 
(for  the  servants  had  quitted  the  room),  and 
took  thence  a small  bottle  labelled  “Tokay.” 
Filling  a glass,  be  banded  it  to  his  friend,  who 
diauk  it  olF  with  a sort  of  foolish  half-tipsy 
smile  : hut  in  one  instant  the  smile  changed 
to  an  expression  of  pain,  then  to  one  of 
horror,  and  then,  as  he  caught  the  eye  of  the 
host  fired  on  him  in  malicious  triumph,  to 
one  of  indescribable  hate.  Making  a violent 
effort  to  rise  from  his  chair,  and  a fruitless  one 
to  clench  his  fist  and  strike  his  foe,  his  whole 
frame  relaxed,  and  fell  forward  ; and  at  the 
same  moment  there  was  a hideous  groan,  and 
the  whole  sight, — supper,  guests,  poisoner,  and 
poisoned, — vanished,  and  the  room  was  in  utter 
darkness.  * * * * 

“ Marsden  awoke  to  find  himself  in  his  bed, 
diligently  attended  by  bis  old  led-maker,  who 
was  giving  him  and  herself  alternate  spoon- 
fuls of  brandy  and  water. 

“The  state  of  insensibility  in  which  she 
had  found  him,  required,  alas  ! no  explana- 
tion f;om  him  in  her  eyes,  as  it  was  not  a very 
uncommon  experience  of  hers  to  discover  her 
‘ young  gentlemen,’  one  or  more  of  them,  prone 
on  the  tloor,  rather  than  cn  the  beds,  of  their 
apartments  on  her  arrival  in  the  early  morn- 
ings, and  had  she  sought  for  or  expected  any 
account,  Marsden  was  by  no  means  in  a 
humour  to  give  one.  At  first,  indeed,  ho 
made  up  his  mind  to  tell  nobody,  and  of 
course,  ten  minutes  afterwards,  when  his 
fiiend  Johnson  came  into  his  rooms,  he  de- 
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tailel  his  strange  vi'imt  of  tbt  preceding 
night  at  length.  Sad  to  say,  JohiBon's  coun- 
tenance expressed  the  belief  that  Mars  len  ha  l 
returnel  for  one  night  at  least  to  the  some- 
what reckless  orgies  which  hal  adorned  hi® 
early  terms  of  resilence.  and  was  suffering 
fa  consequence  thereof,  and  his  only  comment 
on  the  story  was,  ‘ My  dear  fellow,  if  you 
t cilt  go  on  gluing  drunk  up  t > the  threshold 
of  your  degree,  you  will  most  undoubtedly  be 
plucked/  So  M/sden  said  no  more,  and 
merely  con :•  tiling  himself  with  writing  a brief 
abstract  of  that  scene  which  he  himself  kuew 
not  how  to  account  for,  he  did  the  most  sen- 
sible thing  under  the  circumstances,  and  tried 
to  forget  all  about  it.  A month  rolled  by, 
the  term  waned,  all  but  a few  steady  readers 
were  departing,  or  ha  1 already  departed,  to 
their  Ltmnes  for  Christmas.  The  fifteenth  of 
December  was  just  closing  in,  gloomy  and 
damp,  and  M-msden  settled,  with  a wearied 
sigh  at  the  vanity  of  rife,  such  as  i?  not  uu- 
common  at  two-and-twenty,  to  his  books. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  he  g t interested,  aud 
several  hours  flew  by  without  his  relaxing  his 
attention.  However,  on  looking  at  hi'  watch, 
and  seeing  it  cl  se  on  midnight,  he  was 
drowsily  determining  to  go  bed,  when  on  a 
sudden  his  whole  ro  'tu  seemed  to  become 
illuminated.  He  was  at  the  time  standing  at 
an  upright  desk  pp  reading  in  one  corner  of 
his  room,  and  instantly  faced  about.  To  his 
LchxT  and  astonishment,  he  beheld  the  same 
scene  already  described,  of  the  supper,  an  l 
the  poi.®  nine,  re-enacted  in  every  par- 
ticular. ■*■  + ** 

“ i We  shall  get  you  better  soon,  old  boy.’ 
sai  l Johij'on  to  h.m,  as  he  bent  over  him  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  above  date;  • but  you 
have  succeeded  in  rea  ling  yourself  into  a 
brain  fever,  aud  may  consider  yourself  lucky 
that  you  have  escaped  with  no  worse  conse- 
quences than  temporary  baldnes®,  and  the 
appetite  of  an  ostrich.’ 

“ Marsden  replied  by  two  quest;  ns  : 

££  £ What  day  of  the  mouth  is  it?  and  vhen 
can  1 be  moved  ? ’ 

“ ‘ It  is  the  second  of  January,  and  in 
about  a fortnight's  time  we  may  get  yon  away 
from  here.’ 

"To  Johnson's  surprise,  and  almost  alarm. 
Marsden  sprang  up,  or  rather  half  sj  rang  up, 
in  bed.  and,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  s i 1 : 

“ ‘ If  you  don't  get  me  away  in  It  ss  than  a 
fortnight,  you  may  spare  yourselves  the 
trouble,  for  the  undertakers  will  do  the  job 
more  satisfactorily.’ 

“Johuson  endeaveurel  to  quiet  him,  think- 
ing. not  unreasonably,  that  the  fever  hal  mu 
yet  left  him,  and  indeed  he  was  worse  for 


stme  hours  afterward®.  H it  ] m r in  ih- 
evening  he  repeated  the  si  ry  he  hal  toll  to 
my  old  tutor  six  week®  before  ; an  1 Johnson 
st-n®ibly  informed  the  doctor,  when  lie  called, 
of  his  friend's  dread  of  a repetition  f the  »une 
scenes  on  the  corresponding  day  of  Junuarv, 
if  he  were  suffered  to  remain  so  Ion/’  ; an  1 
with  cou-iderable  risk  to  M:ir«dfen,  happily  un- 
attended with  bad  results,  he  w is  moved  out 
oti  the  fourteenth  of  that  month. 

" The  rooms  have  never  -inee  been 
occupied.” 

“ Well,’’  sat  1 1,  as  Bryce  paused  here.  “hal 
no  one  the  courage  to  brave  tin  spectral  sym- 
po-ium  ? ’’ 

B VdSj”  said  he,  “ the  next  night  Johnson 
made  a point  of  sitting  up  in  the  roiuis,  b it 
be  unfortunately  hal  taken  so  much  in  the 
Way  of  gentle  stimulators  to  nerve  him  for  the 
expected  u rror>,  that  he  awoke,  after  a some- 
what un  corn  for  table  slumber,  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  Ifith  to  find  himself  i:i 
profound  darkne.'S,  and  with  a violent  cold  in 
the  head.” 

“ But,”’  sail  1 again,  <£  was  no  explanation 
ever  offered  of  the  extraordinary  .-cene  of 
which  Marsden  was  witness  ? ” 

“Only  this,”  replied  Bryce;  Ksom<  week- 
afterwards,  when  he  was  slowly  recruiting  hi® 
health  at  hi>  father's  house  in  Leice-ter-  lire, 
h-  found  among  a bundle  of  old  papers  in  a 
disnfe ; room,  a strange  coufts-  on  of  art 
ancestor  of  Li®,  whom  he  had  heard  of  a.®  a 
wild  fast  liver,  who  hal  suddenly  sobered 
down,  gone  abroad,  and  turned  monk,  but  of 
whose  history  but  little  was  known.  The 
manuscript  lout  lined  a very  ordinary  account 
of  love  aud  jealott'V,  induced  by  a h und'Otne 
young  rival  in  the  affections  of  a certain  young 
lady,  ending  with  an  obscure  vow  of  ven- 
geance against  him.  Then  c toe  a blank,  And 
afterwards  these  singular  words  : — 

££  ‘Nov.  lb,  1Gb — : Good  Gol  am  I to 
go  through  that  horrible  evening  again  ? Not 
a soul  but  my>elf  knows  or  s ,-pect>that  I ha  1 
anything  to  do  with  Lis  death  : they  put  it 
down  to  excessive  drinking  and  excitement  ; 
and  lure  am  I forced  by  some  frightful  tite  to 
commit  the  same  gha-tly  mime  in  Ipiiit  as 
each  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  come®  r mud  ! 
Forgive  me,  0 God  — but  I know  it  cannot 
be.  1 mus|  carry  about  a li  ing  hel!  within 
ti,  e til  I die!’  Here  the  MS  ce.sei 
abruptly.  Whether  it'  contents  were  IS’. ended 
t be  made  known  by  the  unhappy  man  w ho 
before  the  end  of  the  year  had  quitted 
Eujlaud  for  ever),  o:  to  be  left  in  obscurity, 
it  i'  impossible  t ■ say.  At  any  rati , the 
narrative  was  not  found  lill  the  time  1 men- 
tion, and  I need  hardly  say  materially  retarded 
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Marsden’s  recovery.  He  was  never  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  vision  had  appeared  to 
others  before  his  time,  or  whether,  as  a descen- 
dant of  the  murderer,  he  had  been  specially 
favoured  in  the  matter.  Nobody  else  ever 
repeated  the  experiment,  which  failed  in 
Johnson’s  case,  for  the  story  came  to  the 
Master’s  ears,  and  as  the  rooms  occupied  by 
Marsden  were  not  particularly  convenient  or 
particularly  wanted,  and  as  he  had  a great  dis- 
like, as  he  said,  to  further  addling  the  brains 
of  undergraduate  members  of  the  college  by 
any  additional  distraction,  he  caused  the 
door  you  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  to 
be  fixed  firmly  in  its  place  : and  it  hasn’t,  as 
far  as  I am  aware,  occurred  to  any  succeeding 
college  authorities  to  have  it  opened  since. 
But  I do  not  despair  of  a seance  being  held 
there  yet,  as  there  are  one  or  two  of  the 
junior  fellows  who  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing, 
— .and  in  nothing  else.  Eut  come,”  concluded 
Bryce,  “ I ought  to  have  been  in  bed  hours 
ago,  so,  if  my  fire  has  not  hopelessly  subsided, 
we  will  contrive  a small  jug  of  ‘ Bishop  ’ be- 
fore we  turn  in.”  W.  J.  L. 


A DANGEROUS  CURE. 

“Halloa,  Harry,  old  boy!”  exclaimed 
Tom  All'in  to  his  old  college  chum  Harry 
Thornton,  “ you  look  as  if  you  had  the 
cares  of  the  world  on  your  shoulders.  Had  a 
skirmish  with  madame,  eh  ? Not  been  mar- 
ried six  months,  and  begin  to  show  the  un- 
mistakeable  signs  of  repentance  : doesn’t  speak 
well  for  matrimony,  ’pon  my  word  it  doesn’t  : 
depend  upon  it,  there’s  nothing  like  steering 
clear  of  the  ladies  altogether.” 

“ Tom,  my  dear  Tom,  you  are  mistaken, — 
indeed  you  are,”  said  Harry,  with  a forced 
laugh.  “I ” 

“Mistaken  !”  interrupted  Tom,  “not  I, 
indeed;  when  did  you  ever  find  me  mistaken? 
No,  no  ! I’m  a great  deal  too  clear-sighted  for 
that.  I never  in  my  life  beheld  such  a change 
as  I see  in  yon  tince, — since,  well,  it’s  no  good 
mincing  the  matter, — since  you  were  insane 
enough  to  marry : there,  that’s  the  truth. 
Why,  my  good  fellow,  you  arc  no  longer  the 
jolly,  merry,  good-tempered,  easy  going  fellow 
you  were,  but  a miserable,  wietched,  dejected, 
surly ” 

“Tom,  for  goodness’ sake,  stop!”  exclaimed 
Harry,  excitedly.  “I  shall  go  distracted,  mad, 
if  you  continue  in  this  jocose  strain,  I’ve 
been  annoyed  and  worried  lately.  I’m  not  in 
a fit  state  to  stand  chalf.  But  as  regards  my 
marriage,  1 believe  I’m  as  happy  as  most  mar- 
ried men  ; in  faet,  my  happiness  would  be 
complete,  but ” 


“But — ah  ! that’s  it,  Harry,  we  are  coming 
to  the  point  now.  That  little  word  ‘but’ 
tells  a long  tale.  Chaffing  aside,  Harry,  old 
friend,  there  is  a change  in  you,  a lamentable 
change.  Come,  now,  you  had  better  unburden 
your  mind ; whatever  you  tell  me,  rest  as- 
sured, will  be  kept  strictly  private,  and  it  is 
said  ‘ two  heads  arc  better  than  one,’  so  be- 
tween us  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  change  the 
dark  threatening  face  of  affairs  into  smiles  and 
sunshine.” 

Harry  remained  thoughtful  some  time.  He 
certainly  was  in  a very  awkward  position.  To 
confess  that  his  wife  was  getting  very  self- 
willed,  and  almost  unmanageable,  was  not  at 
all  pleasant ; and  yet  it  was  evident  Tom 
guessed  something  was  wrong  ; he  was  such  a 
sharp,  shrewd  fellow  ; it  would  be  perfectly 
ridiculous  attempting  to  disguise  the  truth 
any  longer.  So  in  a hurried  manner  he  related 
his  domestic  grievances,  how  he  was  almost 
wearied  out  with  the  continual  eruptions  which 
disturbed  his  domestic  happiness.  The  slight- 
est opposition  on  the  most  trivial  subject, 
would  send  his  wife  into  violent  hysterics  ; till 
| at  last  he  was  obliged  to  give  m for  the  sake 
of  peaco  and  quiet  ; in  fact,  he  might  say  his 
life  was  becoming  a burden  to  him. 

“ Yes,  and  so  it  will  be,”  said  Tom,  “ un- 
less something  desperate  is  done.” 

“ Desperate  !”  reiterated  Harry,  in  ail 
alarmed  voice. 

“ Yes,  desperate,”  answered  Tom  ; “ but 
don’t  alarm  yourself  unnecessarily.  What  I 
mean  is  this  ; yours  is  a desperate  case,  and 
therefore  requires  desperate  means  to  effect  a 
cure.  Hysterical  young  ladies  require  very 
peculiar  treatment.  There  are  a few,  but  a 
very  few,  who  understand  how  to  treat  them 
properly  ; and  those  poor  unfortunates  w'ho 
don’t,  and  are  obliged  to  live  with  them,  may 
consider  themselves  doomed  to  a life-long 
state  of  wretchedness.  Now',  if  you  don’t 
wish  to  be  placed  amongst  those  wretched, 
martyrs,  you  must  follow  my  injunctions  im- 
plicitly. I have  made  hysteria  a study  for 
some  time,  and  have  at  last  hit  upon  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  ; and  though  not  in  a position 
to  practise  it  myself,  have  had  numerous  proofs 
of  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  wives  of  several 
of  my  friends.  Now,  you  say  your  wife  on 
the  slighest  opposition,  on  matteis  however 
trivial,  goes  off  into  shrieking  hysterics,  and 
you,  for  the  sake  of  peaco  and  quiet,  give 
in  ; it  is  that  absurd  ‘ giving  in  ’ that  does  all 
the  mischief.  Now,  take  my  advice,  the  next 
time  your  wife  creates  any  disturbance,  or  you 
see  any  signs  of  a corning  storm,  instead  of 
‘ giving  in,’  and  bathing  her  head  with  Eau- 
de-Cologne,  and  calling  her  by  every  endear- 
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ing  epithet  umlur  tlio  sun,  ami  terming  your- 
self a brute  of  a husband  for  causing  your 
own  darling  little  wife  such  unhappiness,  and 
hissing  away  her  tears,  promising  that  in  the 
future  she  shall  reign  supreme,  and  all  kind 
of  absurdities, — tyMk  in  a loud  voice,  say  your 
patience  is  worn  out  with  such  nonsense  ; you'll 
stand  it  no  longer,  something  must  bo  done  ; 
it  will  be  impossible  to  go  on  livhig  in  that 
wretched  state.  You  might,  in  an  undertone, 
but  audible  enough  for  her  to  hear,  suggest 
such  a thing  as  a separation  ; then  w ind  up  by 
putting  on  your  hat  to  go  out,  but  tako  care 
before  you  go  to  dash  a jug  of  cold  water  over 
her  face  ; it  has  a marvellous  eileet  of  bring- 
ing hysterical  people  to  their  senses,  particu- 
larly if  nature  has  n jt  beneficently  besto. red 
a becoming  wave  to  the  hair,  and  art  supplius 
its  place,  lting  tho  bell  in  a decided  manner, 
and  place  her  under  the  maid’s  care,  with 
strict  onlers  not  to  spare  cold  water.  But  be 
sure,  my  dear  fellow,  to  bang  the  street-door 
loudly  after  you,  so  as  to  leave  the  impression 
that  your  temper  is  seriously  aroused,  and 
that  it  would  take  some  time,  and  great  altera- 
tions in  her  conduct,  to  bring  you  round  again. 
The  great  object  bo  achieved  is  to  make 
her  fear  the  consequences  of  exciting  you  into 
a passion  ; once  do  that,  and  you'll  have  very 
little  trouble  with  her  afterwards.’’ 

“Impossible,  Tom  ! I could  never  do  it.  In- 
deed I could  not.  Lilian  is  so  fragile,  such 
harsh  treatment  would  kill  her.” 

“ Kill  her,  nonsense  ! Women  are  not  so 
easily  killed  as  that.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what, 
Harry  ; if  yon  don’t  take  my  advice,  you'll  re- 
pent. Now  listen,  while  I give  you  a few 
cases  of  married  unhappiness,  and  then  see  if 
you  don’t  alter  your  tone.  I knew  a fellow 
who  had  a wife  wdio  used  to  indulge  in  hys- 
teiieal  fits  to  such  a frightful  degree  that  his 
home  was  niado  perfectly  wretched,  and  tho 
only  peace  he  had  was  when  he  was  out  of  it. 
By  Jove  ! I shall  never  forget  one  night  re- 
turning homo  from  the  Club  together  ; my 
cigar  went  out,  s > I walked  on  with  him  to 
liis domicile  to  get  a light.  Oh!  what  a sight 
presented  itself  to  our  astonished  eyes  ! 
Although  past  midnight,  there  stood  .Madam 
in  the  hall,  with  a lighted  taper  in  her  hand, 
which  illuminared  her  beautiful  angry  face  ; 
her  hair  was  tossed  back  from  her  white  fore- 
head, and  her  splendid  eyes  almost  hashing 
fire  , she  cert  only  di  i look  marvellously  beau- 
tiful as  she  stepped  forward  with  the  air  of  a 
tragedy  queen,  and  almost  shrieked  through 
her  pale  quivering  lips, — ‘ Where  have  you 
been  ? I demand  an  explanation.  Don't  tell 
me  you  have  beeu  to  the  Club,  it’s  a paltry 
excuse,  and  I wonder  you  can  stoop  to  such  a 


mean  subterfuge  ; but  1 will  not  be  sileuc-d  in 
this  manner,  1 am  d trimmed  to  know  wh-re 
you  pass  jour  evenings.’  And  on  sho  went  at 
such  a rate,  that  it  almost  took  away  my  breath 
to  listen.  Then  he  ret  dialed,  ami  accused  her 
of  being  the  cause  of  his  frequent  ab.entmcnt 
from  home.  It  was  getting  so  iiwfuffy  hot 
that  1 thought  a third  person  was  not  very 
desirable.  .So  oil-  I bolted.  Tne  last  thing  1 
hea  d of  this  happjjj  pair  was  that  lie. had  got 
a separation  on  tho  plea  of  incompatibility  of 
temper.  It  was  an  unfortunate  thing  that 
such  a magnificent  creature  should  fill  into 
wrong  hands,  who  didn’t  iin  lerstand  the  art 
of  breaking  m.  And  I know  another  fellow 
who  leads  a eat  and  dog  life  with  his  wife 
i’rom  the  same  cause  ; and  he  hasn’t  the  pluck 
to  trjr  my  reniedjv  j 

“ Horrible  ! honible  ! ” exclaimed  Harry. 

“Ah!  horrible  indeed.  Well,  |»iy  bear 
Ilany,  if  you  don’t  look  out,  you  11  find  your- 
self in  the  same  predicament ; so  pray  be  warned 
in  time.  My  cousin’s  wife  rotnin  Is  me  very 
much  of  yours:  a pretty  charming  litt! j thing 
as  long  as  she  had  her  own  way,  but  coal  in’t 
stand  contradiction,  lie,  like  a sensible  fellow, 
adopted  my  plan  ; and  now  they  are  one  of 
the  happiest  pairs  in  Christendom.  I could 
tell  j’ou  of  numerous  other  successes,  but  as  1 
have  an  appointment  at  one,  and  it  wants  but 
five  minutes  to  that  hour,  1 must  say  a lieu  ” 
****** 

“ Lilian,  dear  ? ” 

Lilian  was  buried  in  the  luxurious  cushions 
of  the  sofa,  reading,  and  did  not,  or  would  not, 
hear  her  husband. 

“ Lilian  ! ” lie  repeated,  in  a louder  tone. 

“ Good  gracious,  Harry,  how  jrou  startled 
me  ! AN  hat  l ” 

“ I was  thinking,  dear,  we  ought  to  go  an  i 
see  my  mother  : it  is  so  long  since  we  were 
there,  I am  afraid  she  will  think  something  is 
the  matter.”  Ilany  spoke  nervously, ' having 
a vague  idea  that  his  suggestion  would  not  bo 
received  kindly. 

“ My  dear  Harryjs  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  to-day  l AVUy  can’t  you  read  the  paper, 
and  bo  quiet,  and  let  me  li  ive  a little  peace  ? 
I shall  never  finish  this  book,  if  j’ou  keep  in- 
terrupting me.  Oil,  dear  ! what  unsettled 
mortals  men  are  ! they  never  seem  contented. 
The  idea  of  going  out  this  cold  dajT  to  sec 
j’onr  mot  her  ! No,  I can’t  go.” 

“But,  lnj'  dear  Li!,  it  is  really  a duty  we 
owe  her  : I should  not  like  her  to  think  she 
is  neglected.” 

“ Oh  ! well,  then,  Harry,  if  you  consider  it 
such  an  imperative  duty,  pray  don't  let  me 
prevent  your  discharging  it  ; but  1 do  not  con- 
sider it  mine  to  spend  a long  tedious  evening 
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with  an  old  lady  who  always  torments  me  by 
asking  if  1 know  the  last  new  stitch  in  knit- 
ting, and  giving  me  receipts  for  some  extraor- 
dinary puddings. 

Harry  was  astounded.  Was  it  possible  that 
was  Lilian — his  wife — speaking  in  that  disre- 
spectful light  manner  of  his  saint- like  mother  ! 
It  was  more  than  he  could  put  up  with. 

“ Madam,”  he  exclaimed  passionately, 
“you  strangely  forget  of  tchom  you  are  speak- 


ing ; for  the  future,  if  you  cannot  speak  in  a 
different  strain,  I beg  you  will  be  silent ,”  and 
he  looked  defiantly  towards,  the  sofa.  What 
a change  he  beheld  in  his  wife’s  fair  young 
face  ! The  closed  eyes,  and  spasmodic  workings 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  he  knew  too  well 
foretold  a coming  storm,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  it  burst  forth  in  all  its  violence. 
Lilian  was  in  hysterics,  stronger  than  he  had' 
ever  witnessed  before.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 


Suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind  Tom’s 
remedy  ; it  had  succeeded,  Tom  had  assured 
him  positively  it  had,  why  not  now  ? anyhow 
he  would  hazard  it.  No  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  hesitation  ; he  must  act  at  once.  So  he 
commenced  by  walking  hurriedly  up  and 
down  the  room,  with  his  arms  folded  in  a de- 
termined manner.  He  told  her  it  was  useless 
carrying  on  those  ridiculous  scenes  any  longer, 
that  they  had  ceased  to  alarm  him  ; and  if 


they  continued  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what 
course  to  pursue,  and  hinted  in  an  undertone, 
as  Tom  suggested,  the  probability  of  a sepa- 
ration. So,  after  dashing  a glass  of  cold 
water  over  her  and  placing  her  under  the 
maid’s  care,  made  his  timely  exit,  with  a tre- 
mendous bang  of  the  street-door,  and  con- 
gratulating himself  that  he  had  performed  his 
part  admirably. 

The  banging  of  the  street-door  seemed 
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thoroughly  to  arouse  Lilian.  Wlmt  J lie  hud 
gone  out,  h ft  her  in  that  state  ! Oil  ! how 
cruel  | how  cruel  ! What  could  have  changed 
him  so  terribly  i Harry,  who  was  usually  so 
kind  and  gentle,  to  dash  cold  water  over  her 
so  mereilessly  ; sorely  he  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  his  unfeeling  actions.  A demon 
must  have  possessed  him,  and  he  was  acting 
under  it:s  evil  lnllucnee.  And  the  word 
separation  she  was  positive  she  heard,  what 
could  it  mean  ? Perhaps—  perhaps  ho  had  gone 
to  consult  a lawyer.  What  could  she  do  1 
what  should  she  do  ? The  thought  was  mad- 
dening. 

“ Oh  ! Jane,”  she  ciied,  in  a despairing 
voice  to  the  maid,  who  was  busily  employed 
in  bathing  her  temples  with  cold  water,  “ I 
feel  so— so  ill — so  wretched.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,  f d essay  yer  does.  My  last 
young  mistress  used  to  feel  just  in  the  same 
kind  o’  way,  so  low,  and  sinking  like  after 
one  of  her — let  me  see — ‘attacks,’  I think  she 
called  ’em.” 

“ Did — did  she  suffer  like  me  ? ” asked 
Lilian,  plaintively. 

“Lor  blest  yer  soul  ! she  was  afllieted 
awful  bad  with  ’stories.  I never  see  the  like 
of  'em.  Poor  master  had  a hanl  time  of  it 
with  her.” 

“ But  I suppose  he  was  very  kind  and 
gentle,  Jane  ! ” 

“ Walk  ma’am,  he  was  for  a time  ; but 
gentlemen  ai’ut  got  much  patience  : they 
don’t  seem  to  understand  them  kind  o’  things. 
O,  lor  ! I shall  never  forget  one  day  if  I live 
to  he  a hundred  years  old.  Mistress  was  in 
awful  ’stories,  1 bathed  her  head,  and  gave  her 
sal  volatile,  aud  sicli  like,  but  nothing  seemed 
to  do  her  no  good,  she  went  on  a screeching 
louder  than  ever.  When  all  of  a sudden,  up 
jumped  master,  like  a madman,  and  gave  her, 
oh,  lor  ! sich  a shaking  ; it  was  a mercy  he 
didn’t  shake  the  very  life  out  of  her.” 

“ Oh,  how  dreadful  ! did  she  die  ?”  asked 
Lilian,  in  a frightened  voice. 

“ Die  ! bless  yer  soul,  no.  ’Stories  don’t  kill.” 

“ Xo,  no.  But  the  shaking,  didn’t  that  kill 
her,  Jane  ? ” 

“ Lor,  no,  ma’am  ; it  seemed  to  do  her  a 
world  o’  good  : she  never  had  ’em  after  the 
shaking.” 

“ But  Jane,  lie  must  have  been  a very  pas- 
sionate man.” 

“ Well,  no,  ma’am,  lie  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  a very  kind,  peaceable  gentleman  ; 
but  yer  see  he  had  a great  deal  to  worrit  him, 
and  it  was  more  than  he  could  a- bear.” 

“ It  was  a Very  sad  ease  indeed,”  sighed 
Lilian.  “ Poor  thing,  how  I pity  her  ; it 
would  have  killed  me,  I’m  sure.  Oh  ! yes,  1 
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never,  never  could  hate  survived  that.  But, 
Jane,  yon  dun  t think  th.it — t!i  it  your  in  ist  r 
would  ever — shake  me,  do  you  ! ” 

“ Well,  i rally,  ma’am,  1 Miouldii’t  like  to 
say  ; but  when  gentlemen  gets  into  jjia-sioi.fe, 
there's  no  knowing  what  tl  ey  won't  do. 
Passion  is  a awful  tiling.  Bless  lie  ! I i - 
member  my  grandmother  telling  mo  of  a man 
in  a fit  of  passion,  who ’’ 

Lilian  was  in  despair.  Good  gracious  ! 
was  Jane  going  to  relate  any  more  atrocities  ? 
Him  should  go  frantic,  she  felt  convinced,  if 
she  had  to  listen.  She  had  better  put  an  end 
to  the  conversation  at  once  by  pleading 
fatigue. 

“ Jane,”  she  said  wearily,  closing  her  eyes, 
“I  feel  very  tired*  I think  if  I were  alone,  1 
might  try  and  sleep  a little.” 

“Well  I never!”  thought  Jane.  “If  gentle- 
folks ain't  the  oddest  kind  o’  folks  that  ever  I 
see  ; one  moment  they  are  a screeching  enough 
to  have  the  house  down,  and  the  next,  oh,  lor! 
talking  about  going  to  sleep.’  And  Jane  left 
the  room,  feeling  aggrieved  at  b ing  dismissed 
so  suddenly. 

When  Lilian  was  alone,  insteal  of  sleepin  ', 
as  she  had  led  Jane  to  believe  she  should  d >, 
she  began  seriously  to  reflect  on  Urn  past.  The 
more  she  thought  of  Harry’s  conduct,  the 
more  extraordinary  it  seemed  ; the  unfeeling 
things  he  had  Said  and  done,  she  could  never 
forget,  no  never.  Oh  ! if  he  should  ever  in  i 
lit  of  passion  shake  her, — hut  surely  he  won!  1 
never  do  anything  so  barbarous  as  that.  An  1 
yet  Jane,  evidently  by  her  conversation, 
didn't  seem  to  think  it  improbable.  Well,  if 
he  did,  she  was  quite  certain  that  she  should 
die  of  a broken  heart.  Then  what  a life  of 
remorse  he  would  lead,  to  think  that  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  death.  Then  Lilian’s 
thoughts  wandered  off  into  another  strain. 
Harry  she  felt  sure  would  return  home  peni- 
tent ; he  would  see  that  he  had  acted  wrongly 
and  rashly,  and  would  beg  and  implore  her 
forgiveness  in  such  touching  heart-rending 
language,  that  it  Would  be  impossible  not  to 
forgive  him.  But  of  course  she  should  im- 
press upon  him  the  heinousness  of  his  doings, 
and  that  if  swell  things  ever  happened  again, 
he  must  not  look  to  her  for  mercy.  But  lis- 
ten,— yes  ! that  was  his  step;  the  culprit  was 
in  the  hall.  Lilian’s  heart  heat  wildly. 
W iiat  a long  time  he  w is  hanging  Up  his  hat  ! 
How  different  to  what  she  had  expected  : she 
thought  lie  would  have  rushed  in  fi antie.dly, 
thrown  himself  on  his  knees,  and  vehemently 
besought  her  pardon.  What  could  it  mean? 
But  there  was  no  time  for  further  meditation. 
Harry  was  now  coming  into  the  room  ; she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  ; that  one  look  Was 
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enough  ; it  told  lier  plainer  than  words  could 
have  expressed  that  penitence  was  not  there. 
Then  it  was  not  momentary  passion  that  had 
caused  him  to  act  in  the  way  he  had.  No,  no  ! 
he  must  have  meant  all  he  said  and  did  ; or 
why  would  he  not  speak  now  ? Why  look  so 
cold  and  stern  ? Oh,  that  she  could  die  ! yes, 
that  very  minute.  What  had  she  now  to  live 
for  ? what  would  the  future  lie  to  her  ? — all 
dark  and  drear. 

Dinner  passed  over  in  gloomy  silence,  and 
the  evening  commenced  in  the  same  way. 
Harry  sat  in  the  easy-chair,  reading  the  paper, 
as  if  unconscious  of  his  wife’s  presence. 
Lilian  watched  him  anxiously,  expecting  every 
minute  that  he  would  show  some  symptoms  of 
contrition  ; hut  no,  hour  after  hour  passed  by, 
and  still  Harry’s  heart  remained  hardened  ; 
at  last  she  began  to  doubt  if  it  ever  would 
soften.  But  she  would  wait  no  longer  ; it 
was  hopeless  to  think  he  would  be  the  first  to 
speak,  and  to  go  on  living  in  that  wretched  state, 
she  couldn’t  do  it.  She  would  appeal  to  his 
feelings.  She  felt  sure,  if  she  told  him  how 
much  she  had  suffered,  the  wretched  sus- 
pense she  had  endured,  he  would  relent. 
And  she  woul  l beseech  him  never  to  treat  her 
so  again. 

££  Harry,”  she  said,  in  a low,  quivering 
voice. 

No  answer. 

“ Oh  ! Harry,  dear  Harry  ! Do  speak  to 
me  ; I’m  so  very  very  miserable.” 

Harry  ruse  slowly  from  his  chair,  and  sat 
down  by  her  side  on  the  sofa. 

££  Well,  Lilian,”  he  said  gravely. 

“ Oh,  Harry  ! if  you  ouly  knew  all  I have 
suffered,  how  wretched  1 have  been,  I’m  sure 
you  would  feel  for  me.  Promise  me  you  will 
never  behave  to  me  again  as  you  did  to-day.” 

££  Lilian,  I shall  only  promise  on  one  condi- 
tion, that  is — remember — that  you  never  give 
me  cause  to  do  so.” 

££1  will  try,  indeed  I will,”  answered 
Lilian,  earnestly. 

££  Well,  my  darling,  if  you  really  try,  I’m 
sure  you  will  succeed.” 

And  Lilian  did  succeed  in  overcoming  her 
little  weakness.  Whether  it  was  her  deter- 
mination to  conquer,  or  the  fear  of  a good 
sound  shaking,  still  remains  a mystery.  But 
suffice  to  say,  Harry  is  never  troubled  with 
anymore  “scenes,”  and  his  home  now  is  a 
perfect  elysium,  W.  A. 


PROLONGED  SLEEP. 

There  are  several  cases  on  record  of  a pro- 
longed abstinence  from  food,  but  they  are 
mostly  of  old  date,  and  one  at  least,  after  much 
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vain  watching,  was  discovered  to  he  a cheat. 
What  credit  is  to  he  given  to  Dr.  Blande’s 
statement,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  decide  • 
hut  we  may  at  all  events  believe  tliat  he  him- 
self is  a firm  believer  in  it.  The  account  he 
gave  was  rea  1 at  the  French  Academy,  and  in 
substance  it  was  as  follows.  A young  woman, 
twenty  years  of  age,  fell  asleep  and  slept  for 
fifty  days.  This  was  in  1854;  and  nothing 
of  the  kind  recurred  until  the  beginning  of 
1862,  when  she  suddenly  fell  asleep  again, 
and  did  not  awake  until  March,  1803.  Every 
imaginable  effort  was  made  to  rouse  her,  but 
without  effect  ; she  continued  to  remain  asleep 
without  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  being  dis- 
turbed. Her  breathing  was  almost  impercep- 
tible ; the  pulse  low  ; the  skin  rosy  and  fresh. 
She  neither  ate  nor  drank,  and  yet  there 
appeared  to  be  a slight  tendency  towards 
fattening.  On  reading  his  first  paper,  the  doc- 
tor entered  into  some  speculations  concerning 
sleep,  which  are  very  imperfectly  reported.  It 
see  ns  that  he  distinguishes  three  kiuds  of  sleep  : 
the  diurnal,  the  annual,  and  the  metamorphic.  I 
We  have  all  had  experience  of  the  first  ; the  g 
second  corresponds  with  the  hybernation  of  J 
certain  animals  ; the  third  is  transitory,  as  iu  I 
the  case  of  the  transformation  of  a caterpillar  I 
into  a buttertiy.  Sleep  he  considers  to  be  a' 
peculiar  form  of  life,  and  the  primary  condition 
under  which  life  is  manifested.  Everybody  j 
will  not  agree  with  him  in  his  theory,  but  his 
views  are  worthy  of  attention.  Subsequently  | 
he  made  another  statement  on  the  same  subject ; J 
and  iu  confirmation  of  it  he  quoted  the  names 
of  other  doctors, — Segalas,  Dumeril,  Darson- 
ville,  Puel  and  others.  For  an  entire  year,  a j 
lady  [iresented  the  same  symptoms  as  Madame 
Maeleod  and  Loui-o  Durand  ; thaf  is  to  say, 
animal  life  null,  organic  life  good,  but  reduced 
to  a minimum  ; the  pulse  slow,  breathing  almost 
imperceptible,  the  flesh  soft  and  fresh,  no 
diminution  of  flesh,  but  an  absolute  insen.-ibility 
and  general  contraction.  At  first  every  effort 
was  made  to  awaken  them,  or  to  keep  them 
from  falling  asleep  again  when  they  were 
awake  ; but  finding  the  utter  uselessness  of 
this  treatment,  the  doctor  thought  it  was  cruel 
to  continue  it,  and  suffered  the  lady  first 
referred  to,  to  sleep  as  much  as  she  was  inclined, 
its  salutary  influence  having  beeu  speedily  dis- 
cerned by  him  on  the  two  first  occasions  of  her 
falling  asleep,  they  having  followed  on  two 
severe  attacks  of  illness,  attended  by  intensely 
acute  suffering.  The  question  why  sleep  should 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  rendering  persons  in- 
sensible to  pain,  and  of  [(reserving  them  from 
loss  of  flesh,  is  one  which  men,  with  all  their 
scientific  knowledge,  are  very  unlikely  to 
solve.  G.  L. 
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CHAPTER  Xlll.  iJ  HIDING. 

If  Seyton  was  dissatisfied  with  the  issue  of 
tlie  word-duel,  it  is  certain,  that  his  elderly 
adversary  did  not  return  to  his  own  place  in  a 
very  jubilant  frame  of  mind  : indeed,  as  he 
rode  soberly  back  towards  Torrcaster,  his 
meditations  were  of  the  gloomiest. 

The  prospects  of  the  joint-stock  matrimonial 
company — such  in  truth  it  was — did  not  look 
very  promising,  so  far  : the  risks  swelled 
enormously,  and  the  possible  profits  dwindled 
m like  proportion,  as  Mr.  Standen  contem- 
plated them.  He  began  to  be  heartily  sorry 
that  he  had  let  Bessie  go.  The  house  would 
seem  very  dreary  without  her ; he  did  not 
look  forward  with  any  satisfaction,  to  the 
society  of  liis  saturnine  nephew  ; guessing, 
tolerably  well,  what  solace  or  encouragement 
might  be  expected  from  him.  Furthermore, 
though  lie  had  affected  to  laugh  them  to 
scorn,  he  knew  better  than  to  disregard  Sey- 
tou’s  last  Words, — whether  they  were  threat 
or  warning.  Torrcaster  would  be  no  home  for 
one,  against  whom  the  face  of  Marlihire’a 
favourite  squire  should  be  set  in  enmity.  It 
was  a nuisance,  too  : the  place  was  central  and 
convenient  ; and  be  had  been  very  comfortable 
there,  on  the  whole.  The  hoary  old  profligate  — 
who  had  ceased,  one  would  have  thought,  for 
many  a year,  to  incumber  himself  with  home 
sympathies — felt  something  like  an  honest  pang 
at  this  last  disturbance  of  bis  grimy  Lares. 

His  nephew  was  abroad,  when  Mr.  Stauden 
reached  home  ; and  he  took  the  precaution  to 
recruit  his  energies  and  fortify  himself  against 
catechising,  with  a hurried  dinner,  and  divers 
‘ drains  ’ of  extra  strength.  This  was  done 
so  effectually,  that  when  the  Lawyer  returned, 
he  could  get  but  very  little  out  of  bis  uncle,  of 
a coherent  or  satisfactory  nature.  Mr.  Stauden 
was  sullenly  reticent,  or  obstinately  obscure  ; 
and  even  made  one  or  two  absurd  demonstra- 
tions of  asserting  his  paternal  dignity  ; hinting, 
that  what  had  passed  was  his  concern  and  no 
one  else’s,  &c. , ike. 

Kit  Daventi  y kept  his  temper  admirably — he 
always  did,  when  there  was  nothing  to  gam  by 


losing  it — and  listened  quite  patiently  to  the 
elder  man’s  maunderings,  interspriukled  with 
vague  defiant  curses  (for  Jem  Standen,  in  the 
quarrelsome  stage  of  drink,  resembled  the 
famous  writer  of  Perth,  who  “ stude  in  ta 
middle  of  ta  road,  and  swoor  at  lairge”]  ; till  he 
had  extracted  nearly  all  the  information  he 
cared  for  at  the  moment. 

This  much  was  clear:  all  overtures  of  alliance 
had  been  positively  rejected  at  Mote,  without 
holding  out  the  faintest  prospect  of  releut- 
iug:  but  a heavy  compromise  had  been  offered, 
which  the  Torrcaster  ambassador  had  indig- 
nantly declined.  Seyton  had  acted  throughout 
as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  other  side  ; and 
the  negotiations  had  scarcely  been  carried  on, 
or  broken  off,  with  strict  diplomatic  courtesy. 

On  this  last  point,  indeed,  Mr.  Standee  seemed 
disposed  to  be  rather  more  communicative  ; 
priding  himself,  as  it  were,  on  the  truculence 
that  he  ultimately  displayed. 

“He  ‘bested’  mu  above  a bit,  at  first, 
Kit  ; but  I gave  him  as  good  I got  before  I’d 
finished  with  him.  You  couldn’t  have  done  it 
better  yourself — d — d if  you  could.” 

This  he  repeated  more  than  once,  with  many 
drunken  chuckles  ; and,  indeed,  was  muttering 
words  to  the  same  effect,  as  he  staggered  off  to 
his  bed-chamber. 

The  Lawyer  saw  his  respectable  relative 
depart,  with  contemptuous  unconcern  ; only 
sending  after  him  one  aspiration  of  \ ery  doubt- 
ful benevolence.  Then  he  mixed  a huge 
tumbler  of  his  wonted  strong  mixture,  and 
fell  to  musing  : no  man  ever  saw  Kit  Daventry 
intoxicated  ; but  he  was  one  of  the  steady, 
silent,  solitary  drinkers,  whose  meditations 
are  seldom  dry. 

“Couldn’t  have  done  better,  myself” — he 
muttered.  “ Perhaps  the  old  fool  spoke  truth, 
there.  I’m  not  afraid  of  many  men  ; but,  some- 
how, l don’t  seem  to  care  about  tackling  Tom 
Seyton,  with  his  blood  up.  And  I’ll  pound  it, 
it  was  up  to-day.  I’d  have  given  something, 
though,  to  have  seen  that  jolly  face  of  his  with 
a real  storm  on  it.  1 can’t  think  why  I hate 
that  chap  so  : perhaps  I’ll  know  before  tve  die.  , 
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Anyhow,  I could  have  done  no  good,  if  I had 
been  at  Jem  Standee’s  elbow  % the  father  was 
bound  to  show  himself,  alone,  in  that  scene  : 
it’s  not  the  poor  cousin’s  turn  to  como  on — 
just  yet.” 

He  laughed  a low,  soft  laugh  ; that,  yet, 
might  have  grated  on  the  nerves  of  an  indif- 
ferent listener  : it  was  so  infernally  significant, 
both  as  to  the  past  and  the  future.  Then, 
the  current  of  his  musings  seemed  abruptly 
to  turn  into  a channel,  over  which  fell  darker 
shadows. 

“ Suppose  it  were  all  to  go  wrong,  after  all  ? 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  best  to  take  their 
money  down,  and  have  done  with  them.  I 
wonder,  how  much  they  would  stand  ? No 
sum  was  mentioned  to-day,  I’ll  swear  ; or  he’d 
have  blurted  that  out,  at  all  events.  It’s  not 
too  late  now.  We  must  see  what  the  boy’s 
name  is  worth,  though,  first  ; and  we’ll  put  it 
through  the  mill,  before  he’s  a week  older. 
He  needn't  grudge  paying  for  such  a pretty 
toy  as  Bessie — pretty  enough  for  a prince,  for 
that  matter.” 

As  he  paused  again,  a dark  savage  look  came 
over  his  face  ; and  his  strong  white  teeth 
glittered  above  his  lower  lip,  while  they  wrung 
it  hard. 

“ I wonder,  how  long  he’ll  keep  his  promise? 
Not  long — if  she  tempts  him  as  she  can  tempt. 

Curse no,  I hardly  mean  that  ; perhaps  she 

will  be  honest — in  her  own  way.” 

He  rose,  and  shook  himself  with  an  angry 
impatience. 

“ I don’t  know  what’s  come  over  me  to- 
night. 1 believe  I should  got  jealous,  if  I 
went  on  maundering  here : and  that’s  a com- 
plaint I’ve  never  suffered  from.  I’ve  been  too 
poor  and  too  busy,  I suppose  : it’s  like  the 
gout  ; only  rich  old  men  ought  to  have  it. 
I’ll  go  down,  and  see  if  they’ve  got  a rubber 
at  the  Rooms.  There  won’t  be  many  more 
chances,  here,  of  picking  up  money.  We’ll 
have  to  clear  ont  of  this  before  long — that’s 
certain.  ” 

You  see,  the  astute  Lawyer  had  already  in- 
dorsed Tom  Sey ton’s  warning.  He  left  Torr- 
caster  himself  on  the  morrow,  and  did  not 
return.  His  uncle  only  staid  long  enough  to 
dispose  of  his  horses  and  furniture.  Then,  he 
too  disappeared  ; going  no  one  knew  whither. 
It  is  only  fair  to  relate  that,  if  he  left  an  indiffe- 
rent reputation,  he  left  no  debts,  large  or  small, 
behind  him.  Mrs.  Maskeljme  received  a for- 
mal note  ; containing  a London  address,  in 
case  she  should  wish,  at  any  future  time,  to 
write  to  Mr.  Standee  : that  gentleman  utterly 
declined  to  communicate  with  Seyton,  verbally 
or  by  letter.  The  address  was  at  a West-End 
hotel  of  rather  indifferent  repute, — £ to  be 


called  for.’  Then  followed  a long  interval  of 
silence  and  mystery  ; for  from  Brian  never  a 
word  of  answer  came. 

But  to  the  chronicler  all  these  things  are 
clear.  The  rebel  had  not  fled  near  so  far, 
as  he  would  have  made  his  people  believe  : 
he  had  chosen — or  rather  there  was  chosen 
for  him — a safer  hiding-place  than  even 
Paris  ; the  safest  perhaps  in  the  civilised 
world — a large  London  suburb.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  define  the  neighbourhood  more 
particularly : a dreary  uniformity  pervades  all 
these  out-posts  of  brick  and  mortar,  that, 
year  by  year,  testify  to  fresh  inroads  of  the 
mighty  army  of  masons,  on  the  £ greenery  ’ 
beyond. 

The  aspect  of  such  places  is  rather  depressing 
' to  a stranger.  I have  known  men  get  quite 
silent  and  moody,  on  their  way  to  pigeon- 
slaughter  at  Hornsey  Wood ; falling  into 
gloomy  speculations,  as  to  what  manner  of 
people  resided  in  the  sombre  villas,  and  how 
they  contrived  to  exist  there.  But  this  espe- 
cial neighbourhood  is  cheerful,  and  full  of 
healthy  excitement,  compared  to  some  others, 
farther  to  the  East  or  South ; where  the 
craftsman  seems  to  have  exhausted  his  cun- 
ning, in  producing  a melancholy  monotony  of 
architecture.  Only  one  thing  on  earth,  I 
think,  can  beat  them  in  this  line — the  long 
straggling  street  of  an  Irish  village,  built  en- 
tirely of  limestone,  seen  on  a real  £ soft’  Irish 
day. 

In  a Terrace,  such  as  I have  described,  did 
Brian  Maskelyne  take  up  his  quarters — uncom- 
plainingly, if  not  contentedly.  He  was  not 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  betrothed.  She 
dwelt  close  by  ; under  the  protection  of  a con- 
venient aunt,  who  had  turned  up,  just  at 
the  crisis  when  a chaperon  was  indispensable. 
Thither  Brian  had  brought  her,  with  all  honour 
and  honesty,  straight  from  her  father’s  house. 

He  spent  most  of  his  own  time  with  Bessie, 
as  a matter  of  course  ; but  he  had  never  once  s 
attempted  to  claim  a single  privilege,  beyond 
such  as  are  universally  permitted  to  avowed  j 
affiance.  He  showed  infinite  tact,  in  glossing  | 
over,  or  ignoring,  the  blunders  of  speech  or 
manner  to  which  the  aunt  was  unfortunately 
liable ; and  sometimes  perhaps  he  rather 
puzzled  the  worthy  dame  with  his  punctilious 
courtesy. 

“ I can’t  make  out,  whether  he’s  chaffing,  or  | 
not,”  she  observed,  once,  rather  sulkily. 

To  which  the  niece  made  answer,  with  a 
sort  of  disdainful  impatience — 

“Chaffing?  He  don’t  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.” 

If  all  the  world  had  witnessed  tlieir  pro- 
ceedings, Maskelyne  could  not  have  been  more 
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careful  to  avoid  any  imprudence  that  might  Ilart,  and  eminent  in  his  peculiar  line,  that 
compromise  the  fair  fame  of  his  intended  bride.  he  well  deserves  brief  biographical  notice. 

Kit  Da ventry  allowed  that  much,  when  he  had  Of  lire  origin  or  birth-place,  absolutely  no- 
oncc  seen  them  together  ; and,  thenceforward,  thing  was  known  : taciturn  on  all  subjects — 
was  careful  to  abstain  from  the  ancient  lie  was  unusually  so  with  regard  to  his  own 
cousinly  familiarity — at  least  in  Brian’s  pro-  early  history  ; the  most  that  was  ever  extracted 
sence.  Furthermore — the  poor  boy  forced  from  lnm  being  a vague  admission  that  “his 
himself  to  take  Bessie’s  connections,  as  ho  father  had  been  unfortunate  from  which  the 
found  them  ; meeting  them  always  cordially,  more  charitable  inferred,  that  the  said  Senior 
or,  at  the  least,  courteously.  But  it  was  piteous,  had  been  the  hero  of  an  extraordinary  fraudu- 
80inetimes,  to  see  the  struggle,  with  which  ho  lent  bankruptcy  : while  others  affirmed  that, 
would  repress  an  involuntary  start  or  shudder : under  another  name,  ho  had  incurred  and 
for  never  a day  passed,  that  did  not  bring  endured  the  extremest  penalties  of  the  law. 
some  fresh  shook  to  the  instincts — prejudices.  However,  David  Hart’s  first  appearance  in 
if  you  will — inherent  in  his  pure  proud  the  world  was  made  some  score  of  years  ago, 
blood.  as  an  attorney  in  a very  small  way  of  business ; 

The  hardest  work  of  all,  was  to  be  con-  so  small  indeed,  that  he  could  afford  to  attend 
sistently  civil  to  Kit  Daventry.  Even  when  the  principal  race-meetings  pretty  regularly, 
the  latter  meant  to  be  most  conciliating,  without  seriously  neglecting  the  interests  of 
Brian  hated  the  crafty  handsome  face  from  his  clients.  It  soon  began  to  be  noised  abroad 
the  bottom  of  his  soul  ; and  almost  preferred  among  the  lesser  fry  of  ring-men  (not  nearly  so 
the  sneering  insolence,  and  affectation  of  su-  numerous  then,  as  now),  that,  if  any  one 
perior  worldly  wisdom,  that  tho  other  cared  wanted  a modest  temporary  advance,  on  mode- 
not  always  to  conceal.  rate  security,  and  didn’t  mind  paying  for  it, 

Mr.  Standen  had  introduced  his  nephew  to  David  was  a pretty  safe  draw.  From  the  very 
his  intended  son-in-law,  as  the  man  of  all  first,  with  an  apparent  rashness  of  confidence, 
others  “able  to  work  tire  wires.”  By  which  alle-  he  showed  a supernatural  sagacity  in  avoiding 
gorical  expression,  he  wished  the  latter  to  uuder-  bad  debts  ; like  an  old  fox,  he  would  pass  by 
stand,  that  the  Lawyer  was  the  properest  person  the  daintiest  bait,  that  had  the  taint  of  the 
to  put  him  in  the  way  of  procuring  supplies  that  trap  about  it.  He  would  advance  a hundred 
were  urgently  needed.  To  do  Standen  justice  where  no  one  else  would  have  ventured  ten  ; 
— he  had  never,  from  tho  first,  disguised  his  and,  again,  would  refuse  accommodation  where 
own  straitened  and  precarious  means  : so,  everything  seemed  to  promise  fairly  : in  either 
Brian  was  neither  very  much  shocked  nor  case,  it  almost  invariably  turned  out,  that  the 
surprised,  when  Daventry  suggested  an  im-  caprice  had  sound  reason  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
mediate  interview  with  a certain  money-  Before  lung,  he  made  professional  acquaint- 
leuding  celebrity.  ance  with  two  or  three  wildings  of  gentle  birth, 

‘ Money-lending’  is  hardly  the  right  word  to  who  could  no  longer  afford  to  be  fastidious  in 
use;  for  Mr.  Hart  professed  to  have  no  per-  choosing  tlreir  company ; but  roughed  it,  as  best 
sonal  interest  in  any  of  these  transactions,  they  could,  in  the  tatters  of  smirched  purple 
beyond  acting  as  ‘ middleman’  between  tho  raiment.  Thenceforward,  it  was  easy  to  extend 
borrower  and  the  capitalist.  People  took  this  and  elevate  his  connection ; till  now,  there  was 
profession  — like  many  other  assertions  proceed-  scarcely  a great  house  in  England,  concerning 
ing  from  the  same  quarter — with  many  grains  which  David  Hart  could  not  have  told  tales — 
of  salt  ; but  it  was  no  one’s  interest  to  contra-  some,  ‘ too  strange  not  to  be  true.’  At  least, 
diet — much  less  disprove — it.  so  he  himself  averred  ; and,  though  the  man 

was  on  occasions  a measureless  liar,  he  seldom 
chapter  xiv.  ai>  lkones.  indulged  in  purposeless  or  vain-glorious  falsc- 

Late  in  tho  twilight  of  a foggy  winter’s  day,  hood. 

Maskelyne  and  Daventry  got  out  of  a closo  Tie,  had  been  employed,  no  doubt,  in  more 
cab  at  the  quietest  corner  of  the  secluded  delicate  commissions,  than  the  mere  raising  of 
street  in  which  Mr.  Hart’s  modest  offices  were  moneys  on  usury.  When  things  had  come  to 
placed.  When  tho  noiseless  door  swung  open  so  hopeless  a pass,  that  regular  practitioners 
by  some  invisible  agency,  the  latter  led  the  would  have  naught  to  do  with  them,  people 
way  in,  with  tho  assurance  of  one  treading  on  said — “ Go  to  Davy  Hart” — very  much  as 
familiar  ground  : of  a truth,  Kit  had  passed  they  might  have  advised  a friend  in  mortal 
through  that  dim  passage  pretty  often  ; though  sickness,  to  try  some  kill-or-cure  quack  meci- 
never,  in  such  good  company  as  now.  cines,  when  all  the  resources  of  a lopathy  had 

They  found  the  famous  attorney,  alone  in  been  tried  in  vain.  Truth  to  say,  the  remedy 
his  sanctum.  So  famous  indeed  was  David  — even  if  successful — was  often  nearly  as  fatal 
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to  the  patient’s  constitution,  as  the  disease 
could  have  been. 

If  theclassof  Mr.  Hart’s  clients  had  improved, 
socially  speaking,  the  character  of  his  transac- 
tions remained  much  the  same : no  really  good 
or  reputable  thing  ever  came  out  of  the  ofliee 
of  that  legal  Nazarene.  Indeed,  to  such  ho 
did  not  aspire  : he  had  cast  his  lines  too 
long  in  troubled  waters,  to  care  for  an- 
choring in  quiet  land-locked  inlets,  where 
there  was  safe  holding-ground  ; he  knew,  well 
enough,  that  the  heaviest  fish  and  the  greediest 
to  boot,  are  taken  in  the  ruffle  of  tumbling 
tide-ways. 

But  of  business — such  as  it  was — ho  always 
had  his  hands  full.  After  the  great  race- 
meetings,  his  day  was  scarcely  long  enough  to 
give  audience  to  all  the  unlucky  backers,  who 
had  been  ‘plunging’  to  such  fatal  purpose,  that 
they  were  fain  to  seek  David’s  aid  before  en- 
countering Black  Monday  at  the  Corner.  The 
borrower  was  always  sure  of  one  of  two  things 
— a point-blank  refusal,  or  the  cash  down  ; 
and  the  amount — so  long  as  there  was  security 
to  bear  it — signified  nothing.  For,  putting 
Mr.  Hart’s  own  resources  entirely  aside,  there 
was  at  his  back  a knot  of  Hebrew  capitalists 
(he  had  married  late  in  life  a wealthy  daughter  ' 
of  the  tribes),  who  could  have  taken  up  a 
Foreign  Loan,  among  them,  had  they  been  so 
minded. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  man  was 
rather  significant  of  his  character.  A short 
sturdy  figure  ; with  1 road  brawny  shoulders, 
and  a strong  bull-neck,  on  which  was  set  a 
' square  solid  head,  fringed  with  crisp  grizzled 
hair  : the  face  would  have  been  common-place 
enough,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a pair  of  deep- 
■ set  black  eyes,  remorselessly  keen,  and  lips, 
braced  and  rigid.  He  had  none  of  the  unc- 
tuous civility,  affected  by  many  of  his  fellows, 
so  disagreeably  suggestive  of  deglutition  ; both 
voice  and  manner  were  brief  and  brusque, 
almost  to  rudeness. 

At  the  first  glance,  a stranger  felt  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  a person  of  no  ordinary  resolu- 
tion. In  truth  it  was  so  : there  never  breathed 
a more  thoroughly  dauntless  man,  than  David 
Hart.  Endowed  by  nature  with  very  firm  ! 
* nerves,  he  had  acquired  a large  stock  of  the 
most  useful — if  not  the  most  heroic — sort  of 
courage  ; the  courage  of  j hnpeiria.  Nor  was 
this  wonderful  ; for,  in  his  time,  he  had  stood 
face  to  face,  with  almost  every  phase  of  human 
desperation. 

The  offices  too,  had  a character  of  their  own. 
In  the  outer  room  sate  one  or  two  sharp- 
looking clerks  of  rather  tender  years  ; who 
never  seemed  to  do  anything  but  take  copies 
of  correspondence,  and  go  on  hurried  messages. 


The  inner  chamber,  wherein  Mr.  Hart  received 
his  clients,  resembled  rather  a luxurious 
smoking-room  than  the  solemn  sanctum  of  a 
solicitor  ; the  furniture  was  rich  and  massive, 
and  the  arm-chairs  models  in  their  way.  There 
were  hardly  any  law-books  visible  ; but  on 
a side  table  reposed  the  very  latest  editions 
of  the  works  of  the  ingenious  Sir  Bernard  ; 
and  not  one  of  these  crimson  volumes  had 
time  to  grow  dusty  from  disuse.  No  piles  of 
japanned  deed-boxes  lined  the  walls.  Mr. 
Hart  knew  better,  than  to  make  a show 
with  such  ill-omened  properties  : the  least 
imaginative  stranger  would  have  found  in 
them  a ghastly  significance  ; such  as  would 
attach  to  things  of  price,  adorning  the  cottage 
of  reputed  ‘ wreckers.’  For,  if  in  that  office 
you  had  lighted  on  any  muniments,  you 
might  have  safely  sworn,  that  over  the  heads 
of  their  ancient  owners  deep  waters  had  closed, 
long  ago. 

Indeed  sometimes,  it  seemed  as  if  David 
took  a cynical  pleasure,  in  making  the  line  of 
demarcation,  between  himself  and  the  old- 
fashioned  family  solicitors,  as  palpable  as 
possible  ; he  never  disregarded  etiquette  more 
audaciously,  than  when  confronted,  in  his 
own  chambers,  with  these  worthy  men. 
There  he  would  sit ; rolling  out  volumes  of 
smoke  from  an  enormoiis  cigar,  (he  smoked 
incessantly,  the  rarest  tobacco  that  money 
could  buy)  till  his  respectable  confrere — what 
with  physical  asphyxia,  and  professional  horror 
— Would  hardly  be  able  to  whisper  faint  re- 
monstrances. 

Mr.  Hart  rose,  slowly  and  indifferently,  when 
his  visitors  entered  ; meeting  them  with  very 
scant  ceremony  ; indeed,  to  Daventry  he  only 
vouchsafed  the  coolest  nod  ; while  he  indicated 
a chair  to  his  companion,  with  the  hand  that 
still  held  the  unextinguished  cigar. 

“ It’s  rather  late,  Mr.  Maskelyne,”  he  said, 
‘ ‘ and  I have  no  time  to  spare.  Kit  Daventry 
has  partly  explained  your  business  to  me  ; but 
I should  prefer  hearing  it  from  yourself.  My 
first  questions  are  always  the  same.  How 
much  do  you  want  ? For  how  long  do  you 
want  it  ? What  is  the  nature  of  your  security  ? ” 

The  harsh  hard  voice,  with  a decided 
coarseness  of  accent,  jarred  unpleasantly  on 
Brian’s  sensitive  ear.  But  for  the  questions 
themselves  he  was  well  prepared ; and  answered 
them,  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  he  could. 

Mir;  Hart  nodded  Iris  head  twice  or  thrice, 
to  show  that  he  comprehended,  and  made  a 
few  biief  pencil  notes  ; his  own  face  seldom 
told  tales  ; but  perhaps  it  was,  just  now,  a 
trifle  more  discouraging  than  usual.  Ho 
seemed  to  ruminate,  for  more  than  a minute 
after  the  other  had  finished  speaking  ; bending 
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his  brows,  fell  growling  to  himself  under  Ills 
breath,  as  was  li  is  custom. 

“ The  security  is  queer,” — ho  said  at  last, 
— “devilish  queer  ; there’s  no  getting  out  of 
that;  It  may  bo  worth  a hundred  thousand  ; 
and  it  mayn’t  be  worth  a two-shilling  stamp. 
I don’t  care  so  much  for  your  being  under 
age,  Mr.  Maskelyno.  I’m  much  mistaken  if 
you’re  one  of  the  sort  that  plead  infancy  and 
put  their  backer  in  the  hole  ; (we  must  have 
.another  name,  of  course — if  it’s  only  Kit 
Daven try’s  there.)  Compliments  are  not  in 
my  line  ; so  you  may  take  that,  for  wliat  it’s 
worth.  I havn’t  seen  the  will  yet  ; but  I’ve 
no  doubt  you’ve  stated  it  correctly.  You  can’t 
wonder,  that  the  matrimonial  clause  staggers 
me.  Boys  will  be  boys — I don’t  wish  to  be 
impertinent — and  you’ve  only  to  run  dead 
counter  to  your  mother,  to  be  comparatively 
beggared  : for  a life  interest  in  1000/.  a year 
is  hardly  enough  to  carry  what  you  ask  for 
— with  the  insurance  and  our  interest.  I’m 
quite  frank  with  you,  you  see.  You  expect  to 
pay  well  for  accommodation,  of  course  ; you 
would  never  have  come  here,  instead  of  going 
to  your  family  solicitor,  if  you  had  not  had 
your  reasons.” 

Maskelvne  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  and 
seemed  to  relleet  in  his  turn.  Suddenly,  ho 
looked  up  and  spoke,  too  rapidly  for  ally  one 
to  interrupt  him  ; that  some  oue  would  have 
tried  to  do  so,  is  most  certain,  had  Daveutry 
guessed  what  was  to  follow. 

“ I don’t  want  to  take  your  money  under 
false  pretences.  I do  intend  to  marry,  and  I 
have  no  hope,  at  present,  of  gaining  my 
mother's  consent  ; indeed,  she  has  refused  it 
already.  So  the  penal  clause  will  come  into 
effect,  if  she  chooses  to  carry  it  out.  I do  not 
think  she  will  choose  ; but  that  is  only  my 
opinion.  Now  you  know  all  the  risks,  you 
can  decide  if  the  affair  will  suit  you.” 

The  proud,  dauntless  look  on  the  fair  young 
face,  became  it  well.  Mr.  Hart’s  lip  curled, 
somewhat  less  cynically  Ilian  was  its  wont  ; 
but  he  appreciated  yet  more  keenly — he  had 


lyne,”  he  said.  “ It’s  best,  perhaps,  always 
to  tell  tho  truth  to  your  lawyer  and  your 
doctor.  I wish  I could  get  all  the  world  to 
think  so.  You  shau’t  lose  by  it,  now.  I’ll  deal 
with  you,  neither  worso  nor  better,  thau  1 
should  have  done  if  you  had  kept  back  that 
confession  ; if  Kit  Davuntry  tells  you  other- 
wise, don’t  you  believe  him.  But,  you  see, 
you’ll  be  entirely  at  your  mother’s  mercy,  if 
you  ouce  take  a step  that  can’t  be  recalled. 
You  know  how  far  you  can  trust  to  it  : — I 
don’t.  Is  she  very  foil®  of  you  i ” 

Mr.  Hart  put  the  question  quite  simply  and 
naturally,  like  any  other  mere  business  inquiry  ; 
but  it  brought  a dark  red  flush  of  passion  on 
Brian  Maskely  lie’s  brow,  and  a wrathful 
flame  into  his  eyes.  He  was  prepared  to  bear  a 
good  deal  in  the  way  of  humiliation  ; but  not 
to  hear  his  mother’s  love  made  a matter  of 
discount  and  interest. 

“ I shall  give  you  no  further  information,” 
he  said  ; rising  as  ho  spoke.  “ If  it  don’t  suit 
you  to  accommodate  me,  I’m  only  sorry  io  have 
taken  up  your  time  to  no  purpo.-e  ; and  I’ll 
wish  you  good  evening  at  once.” 

Mr.  Hart  saw  that  he  had  made  a blunder; 
but  he  was  far  from  being  disconcerted  by 
such  a trifle  ; sensitive  scruples  were  entirely 
out  of  his  line  ; he  had  no  more  innate  delicacy 
than  a wild  boa’-,  and  nearly  as  tough  a hide. 
Yet  he  was  not  a bit  inclined  to  resent  the 
rebuff ; indeed  he  laughed- — quite  good  natur- 
edly  for  him — as  he  answered  Brian. 

“You  needn’t  be  so  hasty,  sir.  Once  more — I 
didn’t  mean  to  be  offensive.  But  one  is  obliged 
to  be  inquisitive,  especially  in  such  a risky 
affair  as  yours.  I think  I shall  be  able  to 
manage  it  for  you,  if,  as  I said  before,  you’re 
prepared  to  pay  our  price.  1 must  look  care- 
fully into  the  v\  ill,  of  course.  If  you’ll  c dl 
here  at  the  same  hour  tho  day  after  to-m  >rrotr 
I’ll  give  you  a final  answer  ; and  tho  money — 
if  we  make  a bargain — as  soon  as  the  insurance 
can  be  completed.  And  you  might  as  well 
come,  alone.  I don’t  fancy  umpires  when  I’m 
dealing  with  my  clients,  young  or  old.  I stand 


a grim  humour  of  his  own — the  expression  of 
Kit  Daventry’s.  For  once,  the  crafty  schemer 
could  not  control  his  countenance  ; surprise, 
alarm,  and  vexation  were  written  there,  in 
characters  that  a child  might  have  read  aright. 
There  was  little  of  the  heroic  type  about  tho 
famous  David,  certainly  ; but,  at  that  moment, 
his  feelings  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Lord 
of  Lima,  when — 

He  smiled  on  those  hold  Romans, 

A smile  serene  and  high  ; 
lie  looked  on  the  flinching  Tuscan, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 

“You’re  frank,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Maskc- 


on  no  ceremony  with  Kit,  you  see  : we  know 
each  other,  pretty  will.” 

Mr.  Hart  certainly  did  not  stand  on  cere- 
mony with  the  worthy  in  question  : he  had  not 
once,  thus  far,  recognised  his  presence  < r exis- 
tence, save  by  these  conversational  side*  strokes 
— dropped  in  tho  careless,  half  unconscious 
manner,  with  which  a man  at  his  meal  throws 
scraps  to  a hound  at  his  feet. 

But  the  Lawyer  had  his  temper  under  admir- 
able control  ; and  never  let  it  loose,  when  the 
luxury  was  likely  to  be  expendve,  as  was  tbs 
ease,  apparently,  just  now.  He  only  pressed 
those  wicked  lips  of  his  tight  together  ; and 
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shot  one  malign  glance  from  under  his  thick 
black  brows  ; then  he  said,  with  a hard,  forced 
laugh  : 

“ Yes,  we’re  pretty  old  acquaintances, — too 
old  to  quarrel,  at  all  events.  You’ve  your 
own  way  of  doing  business,  Davy  ; and  I’m  the 
last  man  to  wish  to  interfere  with  it,  or  to 
meddle  with  what  don’t  concern  me.  Mr. 
Maskelyne  will  be  just  as  safe  in  your  hands, 
as  if  I were  at  his  elbow.” 

Somehow,  Mr.  Hart  did  not  seem  at  all 
propitiated  by  the  other’s  evident  wish  to  con- 
ciliate and  concede. 

“ I think  so,”  he  said — very  drily — answer- 
ing only  the  last  words  ; and  turning  abruptly 
from  Daventry.  “ Well,  good  night,  Mr. 
Maskelyne  : I shall  expect  you,  at  the  time  I’ve 
named ; and  I hope  to  have  good  news  for 
! you — if  it’s  good  news,  to  hear  that  you  can 
buy  money  dear.” 

So  Brian  and  liis  companion  departed  ; 
separating,  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  in  the 
street,  without  exchanging  a word  relative  to 
the  interview  just  concluded.  David  Hart 
' smoked  on  in  silence  for  several  minutes  after 
he  was  left  alone  ; frowning  and  muttering,  as 
if  rather  discontented  with  his  private  thoughts. 
At  last  he  said  aloud,  in  his  usual  slow,  dogged 
tune. 

“ It  isn’t  often  I feel  squeamish  about  a 
real  good  thing  ; ami  this  is  one,  I do  believe 
— fishy  as  it  looks.  But  if,  refusing  him  the 
money,  would  get  that  pigeon  out  of  Master 
Kit’s  hands,  he  shouldn’t  have  a feather  to 
flutter  on,  from  me.  Jt  wouldn’t  though. 
There’s  more  than  pluck  in  those  big  eyes  of 
his  ; there’s  the  determination  to  go  to  the 
Devil  his  own  way — if  ever  I saw  it.  So,  he 
may  as  well  pay  toll  to  me,  as  to  any  other 
pike-keeper  on  the  road.  ” 

With  that,  Mr.  Hart  arose  and  went  his 
way  ; first  pitching  his  cigar  into  the  grate, 
with  a vehemence  wholly  disproportioned  to 
the  occasion. 

If  ever  the  memoirs  of  David  the  Great 
should  be  written  (they  would  be  much  more 
amusing,  and  full  of  incident,  than  the  last 
crack  sensation  novel),  I trust  that  his  biogra- 
pher will  touch,  leniently  and  lightly,  on  the 
instance  of  weakness  here  recorded.  It  is 
the  solitary  one  that — as  far  as  the  world 
knows — can  be  quoted  against  him  ; and, 
doubtless,  was  afterwards  amply  atoned  for,  in 
other  cases,  by  several  gratuitous  twists  of  the 
fouiieral  screw. 

When  Maskelyne  returned  at  the  appointed 
time,  Air.  Hart  received  him,  not  a whit  more 
cordially  than  before.  He  merely  said  that 
the  money  was  ready,  if  Brian  chose  to  take  it 
on  the  terms  then  laid  before  him.  Indif- 


ferent and  careless  as  the  latter  was  in  all 
financial  matters,  those  same  terms  almost 
startled  him  ; but  he  made  no  remark,  after 
reading  them  twice  through,  except  one  of 
simple  assent. 

Mr.  Hart  gazed  at  him,  steadily  and  pier- 
cingly. 

“ Now,  mark  me,”  he  said  in  his  harshest 
voice.  “ It’s  just  as  well,  you  should  under- 
stand fully,  how  things  stand  with  you.  In 
the  first  place,  you  cannot  legally  be  bound 
by  anything  you  sign  now  ; it’s  a mere  debt 
of  honour  till  you  are  of  age  ; when,  of  course, 
you  will  complete  the  necessary  deeds.  That’s 
our  risk  ; for  the  second  name  on  your  bill 
isn’t  worth  the  stamp.  If  you  eventually 
succeed  to  the  Mote  property,  your  present 
incumbrance  will  be  cleared  off  like  a cobweb  ; 
if  you  are  cut  down  to  the  1000?.  a year  for 
life,  you’ll  be  little  better  than  a beggar. 
You  will  have  to  assign  your  life-interest  to 
us,  of  course  ; and  the  residue,  after  paying 
interest  and  insurance-premiums,  will  hardly 
keep  you  in  gloves,  if  you  dress  as  you  are 
accustomed  to  do.  That’s  your  risk.  Only,  if 
matters  come  to  the  worst,  don’t  expect  any 
leniency  from  us  : you’re  fully  warned.” 

Brian  met  the  scrutiny  without  flinching  : 
there  was  a shade  of  hauteur  in  the  tone 
of  his  reply  ; but  not  a whit  of  anger.  He 
had  indeed  a vague  idea,  that  the  other  meant 
well,  in  his  peculiar  way. 

“ I understand,  perfectly,”  he  said.  “ I 
have  to  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken,  in  making  everything  clear.  I’m  fairly 
warned,  as  you  say.  I don’t  complain  of  your 
terms  now  ; and  I shall  not  complain,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  compel  you  to  exact  the 
last  letter  of  your  bond.  Neither  shall  I forget, 
that  you  have  trusted  to  my  honour.  We 
may  consider  the  matter  settled,  then  1” 

“ Certainly  : it  will  take  nearly  a week  to 
complete  the  insurance ; but  you  can  have 
money  sooner,  if  you  are  much  pressed  for  it. 
You  had  better  sign  these  bills  now  , and  you 
can  tell  Daventry  to  call  here,  and  write  his 
name  across  them,  early  to-morrow.  I under- 
stood, from  the  first,  that  secresy  is  one  of  your 
chief  objects ; and  I have  not  even  suggested 
your  asking  any  friend  of  your  own  to  join 
you.” 

“ Yes,”  Brian  answered,  more  eagerly  than 
he  had  spoken  yet.  “ It  is  very  important 
that  no  one  connected  with  me  should  know 
of  my  being  in  town,  just  now.  I’ll  do 
anything  that  is  requisite  ; but  I can’t  show 
myself,  nor  give  my  address,  unless  I know  it 
is  safe.  Won’t  this  make  a difficulty  about 
the  insurance  ?” 

The  other  laughed  a short  surly  laugh  ; 
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expressing  confidence  in  Ilia  own  powers,  and 
pity  for  the  innocence  of  his  client. 

“You  may  trust  all  that  to  mo,”  he  said. 
“ It’s  part  of  our  business  to  keep  things 
dark,  without  asking  why,  or  wherefore.  The 
sharpest  detective  in  England  would  get  no 
clue,  from  any  proceedings  that  / manage  for 
you.  There’ll  be  no  difficulty  whatever  about 
the  insurance.  The  doctor  can  pass  you  here, 
if  you  like  ';  and  you  can  sign  what’s  requisite 
here,  too.” 

His  rapid  fingers  kept  pace  with  his  tongue, 
all  the  while  ho  was  speaking  ; as  he  ended, 
he  tossed  over  to  Brian  a cheque  filled  up  to  a 
large  amount. 

“That  will  serve  you  for  the  present,  I 
daresay.  Take  care  of  it ; it’s  ‘ to  bearer,’ 
you  see.  Any  one  can  get  it  cashed  for 
you.” 

So,  with  few  more  words,  they  parted.  But 
as  Brian  was  leaving  the  room,  Mr.  Hart  laid 
his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said,  as  if  a sudden 
thought  had  struck  him. 

“ One  moment,  Mr.  Maskelyne.  I’m  not 
your  regular  man  of  business  ; but,  if  I were, 
I wouldn’t  charge  you  anything  for  the  piece 
of  advice  I’m  going  to  give  you  ; especially, 
as  it  is  hardly  likely  you’ll  attend  to  it.  I 
don’t  ask  you  what  you  mean  to  do  with  all 
this  money — a large  sum,  mind,  for  a man 
who  can  have  few  debts  to  speak  of.  But,  it 
strikes  me,  you’ve  got  into  a queer  lot — a very 
queer  lot — for  one  of  your  age  and  position  to 
be  mixed  up  with.  That's  no  concern  of  mine 
either,  you’ll  say.  Perhaps  not , neverthe- 
less, I will  advise  you  so  far.  In  any  affair 
whatever,  that  has  to  do  with  a woman,  or 
a horse,  do  you  back  your  own  judgment,  and 
act  on  your  own  impressions — rather  than  put 
yourself  in  Kit  Daventry’s  hands.  I’m  not 
going  to  explain  myself ; but  you  may  tell 
him  what  I’ve  said,  if  you  like.  There,  I 
won’t  detain  you  any  longer.  Good  night. 
Your  shall  hear  when  you  are  wanted.” 

And  he  almost  thrust  Maskelyne  through 
the  open  door. 

Brian  did  not  think  it  requisite  to  mention 
to  the  lawyer  what  lie  had  heard.  But  ho 
never  quite  forgot  David  Hart's  warning  ; and 
had  cause  enough  to  remember  it,  afterwards. 
(To  be  codtinucl.) 

THE  MOUNTAIN  SPUING. 

AN  IDYLL. 

On,  for  the  spring,  the  mountain  spring, 

The  merry-eyed,  petulant,  wayward  thing  ! 

Where  doth  it  eoine  from  ? none  can  tell, 

None  ever  gazed  on  its  mossy  cell. 

Only  the  wild  ilowers  nestle  there, 

Or  the  soft  green  fronds  of  the  maidenhair : 


Only  the  moonbeams  dare  to  stray 
To  that  sacred  nook  where  the  waters  play. 

Down  from  the  steep  hill-side  it  ran, 

Put  not  one  can  tell  where  its  course  began. 

Long  (iut  of  sight  you  may  hear  it  glide — 

Down  the  rough  clefts  of  the  mountain  side  ; 

At  times  with  cavernous  voice  it  groans, 

Anon  it  rings  o’er  the  shelving  stones, 

Or  again  ’tis  hush’d  like  a child  to  sleep, 

And  you  think  it  is  lost  in  some  fissure  deep  ; 

Then  it  starts  afresh  with  a laugh  and  a spring, 

The  bright-eyed,  petulant,  wayward  thing. 

Yet  it  hath  its  shadows  too,  broadly  cast 
I>y  the  beech-trees  thick  with  the  reddening  mast, 
by  the  old  oaks  spreading  their  branches  wide, 

Or  the  stately  ash-tree,  the  mountain’s  pride. 

And  it  hath  its  tale  too,  of  grief  and  wrong — 

The  ring-dove  told  it  in  plaintive  song, 

The  swallow  heard  it,  and  straightway  llew 
With  pitying  kiss  to  the  surface  blue. 

The  willow  caught  the  sad  tale  one  night, 

And  droop'd  ever  after  its  foliage  bright  ! 

“ Gone  to-morrow — though  here  to-day  !’ 

This  is  the  tune  the  waters  play. 

“ Onward  for  ever — now  fast,  now  slow, 

Down  to  the  spreading  deep  below, 

Though  the  scenes  be  fair,  yet  I may  not  cling 
To  the  summer  blossoms,  or  buds  of  spring. 

Though  the  sunbeams  play  on  my  silver  breast 
In  their  radiant  sweetness,  I dare  not  rest. 

Should  I chance  to  linger,  foul  miry  clay 
Might  thicken  the  waves  which  so  fearless 
play ; 

Or  great  stone  harriers  rise  between 
My  rain-fed  source  and  the  lake  unseen. 

But  ’tis  onward  ever — no  pause  to  grieve 
O’er  the  scenes  I love,  or  the  land  I leave. 

The  giant  branches  which  stretch  o’er  head 
On  me  their  withering  leaves  have  shed  ; 

Toss’d  on  my  breast,  they  must  hasten  on 
To  the  bourne  where  their  kindred  all  have  gone. 

I know  not  where  are  those  regions  blest, 

Where  the  leaves  pale  not,  where  the  waters  rest  — 

I know  not  all  that  the  wild  winds  say, 

When  they  tear  the  trees  from  their  roots  away  ! 

I know  but  little,  yet  I obey — ” 

This  is  the  tune  which  the  waters  play  ! 

C.  S.  0. 

HAWAII  AND  CAPTAIN  COOK. 

The  interest  which  has  been  excited  by  the 
arrival  in  this  country  of  Euuna,  the  dowager 
Queen  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  has  naturally 
directed  attention  to  the  early  history  of  that 
remarkable  group  ; and  so  connected  as  is  that 
history  v ith  the  fate  of  Captain  Cook — one  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  successful  of  British 
navigators — it  lias  always  had  a singular  charm, 
especially  for  the  young.  The  likeness  of 
Queen  Emma  of  Hawaii,  which  wo  give  on 
p.  57 1 , is  takeu  from  a photograph  by  M. 
Silvy,  and  forms  a not  unfitting  illustration  to 
the  sketch  and  narrative  which  follow. 

There  is  a vivid  contrast  between  the 
condition  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery  in  1778,  and  the  pre- 
sent year,  in  which  the  widowed  queen  sets 
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foot,  for  the  first  time,  in  Europe.  The  wild 
and  almost  naked  Polynesian  tribe  that  on 
Captain  Cook’s  visit  first  worshiped  and  then 
slew  him,  are  now  clothed  and  in  a better 
mind  ; though  no  doubt  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  fix  and  render  fruitful  the  plants  of 
civilisation  and  religion  which  seized  the  soil 
so  rapidly.  Already  they  yield  us  as  their 
blossom  a lady,  who,  without  having  ever  be- 
fore quitted  her  native  shores,  comes  among 
us  with  all  the  graces  of  cultivated  taste  and 
intellect  added  to  the  beauty  of  her  natural 
disposition.  Affable,  yet  truly  dignified, 
Queen  Emma  charms  all  those  who  approach 
her,  and  is  the  welcome  guest  of  the  noblest 
and  most  educated  members  of  English  society. 
The  queen  dowager  is  still  young,  under 
thirty  ; and  her  lady-in-waiting,  whose  com- 
manding height  and  figure  make  her  look 
older  than  she  is,  is  two  or  three  years  the 
oueen’s  junior.  Her  only  child  died  about 
three  years  since,  and  she  has  been  a widow 
about  a year  and  a half. 

It  was  on  the  18th  January,  1778,  that  a 
portion  of  the  Archipelago,  then  named  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  was  first  discovered  by 
Captains  Cook,  Clerke  and  Gore,  when  tra- 
versing the  South  Pacific  Ocean  in  H.M.  ships 
Resolution  and  Discovery, 

Out  of  the  twelve  islands  three  only  appear 
on  that  occasion  to  have  been  visited,  and  the 
account  given  by  Cook  of  the  first  land  ap- 
proached, which  he  terms  Atooi,  conveys  a 
favourable  impression  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  crowded  to  the  shores,  and  with  min- 
gled curiosity  and  astonishment,  greeted  the 
strangers  ; ultimately  putting  off  for  the  ships 
in  canoes,  and  ready  to  commence  an  active 
traffic — willingly  exchanging  pigs,  fish,  fowls, 
and  sweet  potatoes  for  nails  and  bits  of  iron  ; 
articles  which  they  appeared  to  value  more 
than  any  others  that  were  offered  for  their  ac- 
ceptance. Indeed,  it  was  evident  that  these 
people  were  not  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the 
metal  they  so  highly  prized,  and  they  were 
aware  it  was  a substance  far  better  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  cutting  and  boring  than  any 
their  own  country  produced,  and  they  eagerly 
asked  for  it  by  the  names  toe  (adze)  and 
hamaite  (knife).  Beads  and  other  ornaments 
they  returned  as  useless,  and  appeared  equally 
indifferent  to  a looking-glass  which  was  pre- 
sented to  them.  But  they  gladly  accepted, 
though  they  did  not  know  to  what  purpose 
they  were  to  be  applied,  articles  in  earthen- 
ware, such  as  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  &c., 
and  with  these  they  returned  to  the  shore  in 
order  that  they  might  examine  them  at  their 
leisure. 


Although  they  at  first  manifested  a thievish 
disposition,  possibly  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  a right  to  everything  they  fancied, 
they  abandoned  this  evil  propensity  when  made 
aware  that  their  conduct  was  disapproved  and 
could  not  be  persevered  in  with  impunity, 
and  it  was  afterwards  observed  with  great 
satisfaction  that  in  their  commercial  transac- 
tions, either  alongside  the  ships  or  on  shore, 
the  natives  never  attempted  to  cheat,  but 
rendered  faithfully  to  the  dealers  the  articles 
agreed  upon  for  exchange.  Animal  food  ap- 
pears to  have  been  abundant,  and  the  value 
attached  to  iron  something  extraordinary,  for 
it  would  appear  that  several  small  pigs  were 
given  for  a sixpenny  nail. 

The  strangers  were  received  with  the  great- 
est deference,  and  when  Captain  Cook,  who 
landed  from  armed  boats,  reached  the  shore, 
the  congregated  body  of  natives  fell  prostrate 
before  him  (thus  offering  a similar  tribute  of 
respect  to  that  which  they  rendered  to  their 
own  chiefs),  and  from  this  humble  position 
they  could  only  be  induced  to  rise  by  the 
most  expressive  and  encouraging  signs.  The 
captain  was  then  presented  with  a number  of 
small  pigs,  and  with  plantain  trees,  much  the 
same  ceremonies  being  observed  as  he  had 
witnessed  on  like  occasions  in  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  When  the  offering  was  made,  a 
long  prayer  was  recittd  by  one  individual, 
the  rest  of  the  company  joining  in  the  responses. 
Cook  readily  accepted  these  gifts,  and  made 
such  return  as  was  in  his  power,  having  brought 
with  him  from  the  vessel  various  articles  which 
he  judged  would  be  acceptable  to  the  untu- 
tored islanders.  The  fiiendliest  relations 
being  thus  established,  and  any  timidity  which 
might  have  existed  on  the  part  of  the  abo- 
rigines having  vanished  as  they  threw  away 
the  stones  with  which  they  had  originally 
armed  themselves — they  conducted  Cook  to 
on  ample  supply  of  excellent  water,  and  wil- 
lingly took  part  in  such  service  as  was  required 
by  him  by  assisting  the  sailors  in  rolling  the 
water  casks  to  and  fro. 

They  were  a people  of  a nut-brown  com- 
plexion— robust  and  well-made  in  figure  : the 
expression  of  their  countenances  was  pleasing 
and  open  rather  than  stiictly  handsome, 
though  for  the  most  part  they  were  possessed 
of  good  eyes,  and  tall,  and  had  long,  straight 
black  hair.  Though  not  remarkable  for  grace 
of  form,  or  expressiveness  of  feature,  they 
seemed  to  be  blest  with  kindly,  frank,  and 
cheerful  dispositions,  and  they  manifested  an 
innate  good  breediiig,  w'hich  raised  them  in 
the  opinion  of  the  navigators  above  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  islands. 

The  dress  of  the  woyien  differed  but  little 
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from  that  of  the  men,  and  consisted  of  a piece 
of  cloth  wrapped  about  the  body  and  reaching 
half  way  down  the  thighs  ; the  children  were 
altogether  unclothed.  The  ornaments  they 
wore  were  of  stones,  shells,  bone,  and  polished 
wood. 

Both  sexes  appeared  to  be  expert  swimmers, 
leaving  their  canoes  and  diving  beneath  them 
on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  or  joining  their 
friends,  though  at  a considerable  distance. 
It  was  very  common  to  see  women  with  infants 
at  the  breast  jump  overboard  when  the  surf 
ran  so  high  that  they  could  not  land  from  the 
canoes,  and  without  endangering  the  lives  of 
the  little  ones  swim  safely  to  shore. 

1 he  women  managed  their  infants  with 
great  affection,  and  the  men  lent  their  ready 
assistance  in  these  tender  offices — the  happi- 
ness resulting  from  these  domestic  ties,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  indicating  a race 
tar  removed  from  the  ordinary  savage. 

From  the  observations  lie  was  enabled  to 
make  during  inland  journeys,  and  while  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast  of  Atooi,  Captain 
Cook  calculated  that  as  many  as  sixty  villages 
existed  in  that  island,  and  that  the  population, 
though  insufficient  to  cultivate  the  whole  of 
the  land,  was  tolerably  numerous, — exceeding 
probably  thirty  thousand  souls. 

The  country  on  the  X.  E.  side  war,  found  to 
rise  gradually  from  the  sea  towards  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  island.  Except  about  the  villages,  wood 
appeared  to  bo  confined  to  the  interior.  Near 
the  houses  also  were  observed  groves  of  plan- 
tain, sugar-canes,  and  ground  cultivated  for 
root  crops.  The  taro  appeared  to  be  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  valleys,  potatoes  and  canes 
occupying  the  higher  levels  ; they  were  planted 
regularly  in  some  determinate  figure,  generally 
square  or  oblong,  but  destitute  of  enclosures. 
The  great  quantity  and  superior  quality  of 
these  crops  may  probably  be  attributed  quite 
as  much  to  the  care  bestowed  on  agricultural 
pursuits  as  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  seemed  to  be  unadapted  to  the  bread- 
fruit and  cocoa-nut,  the  few  trees  that  were 
noticed  not  being  in  a thriving  condition. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  skill  evinced  in  til- 
lage, the  general  appearance  of  the  country 
indicated  that  it  was  capable  of  much  more 
extensive  improvement,  and  that  thoroughly 
cultivated,  it  would  be  capable  of  maintaining 
at  least  three  times  the  number  of  inhabitants 
it  then  contained — large  tracts  equally  fertile 
apparently  with  those  occupied  lying  entirely 
fallow. 

Great  neatness  was  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  dwellings,  which,  though 
deficient  in  ventilation,  were  internally  clean. 


.Mats  laid  upon  dried  grass  covered  the  floors, 
and  afforded  eomtortable  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion ; and  a bench,  occupying  one  end  of  the 
apartment,  contained  the  few  vessels  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  which  were  formed  from 
hollowed  gourds.  These  articles  were  fre- 
quently stained  and  polished  with  good  effect, 
and  wooden  bowls  and  dishes  were  found 
among  them  as  nicely  wrought  as  if  executed 
by  the  turner’s  lathe.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  native  manufactures  displayed  consider- 
able taste  and  ingenuity  : their  cloth,  made 
from  the  morns  pupyrif 'em,  though  in  texture 
rather  inferior  to  that  found  in  some  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  Baeific,  was  coloured,  or 
dyed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Atooi  in  a superior 
manner.  Among  the  articles  brought  for  ex- 
change were,  short  cloaks  and  caps  shaped 
like  helmets,  made  of  feathers  fastened  to  a 
groundwork  of  net,  the  designs  executed  in 
red  and  yellow  with  an  effect  which  led  Cap- 
tain Cook  to  describe  these  articles  as  such  as 
“ might  be  considered  elegant,  even  in  coun- 
tries where  dress  is  more  particularly  attended 
to.”  The  mantles  were  those  of  ceremony, 
and  the  scarlet  feathers  were  furnished  by  the 
plumage  of  a bird  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  country,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
species  of  morops,  of  which  the  skins,  dried, 
but  not  otherwise  prepared,  were  freely  offered 
for  sale.  With  these  adornments  the  owners 
were  at  first  very  reluctant  to  part  unless  in 
exchange  for  muskets,  but  some  mantles  were 
eventually  purchased  for  very  large  nails.  White 
mats,  some  of  considerable  size,  and  orna- 
mented with  coloured  stupes  and  figures,  were 
made  there — these  probably  formed  occasion- 
ally a portion  of  the  dress — as  they  were 
thrown  over  the  shoulders  when  offered  for 
sale,  and  these  were  of  a superior  texture  to 
those  used  for  household  purposes,  which  were 
coarse  and  strong.  Among  their  articles  of 
handicraft  might  also  be  mentioned  small  fans 
of  wicker  work,  with  handles  tapering  from 
them  of  the  same  material,  or  of  wood  ; these 
Were  nicely  wrought  with  cords  of  hair  and 
fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  intermixed.  The  great 
variety  of  fishing  hooks  were  also  very  care- 
fully executed  ; they  were  met  with  in  bone, 
in  wood  pointed  with  bone,  and  in  pearl- 
shell.  One  was  procured  nine  inches  long,  con- 
structed out  of  a single  piece  of  bone  from 
a large  fish.  The  elegance  of  form  and 
beauty  of  finish  of  this  implement  could 
hardly  have  been  exceeded  by  the  productions 
of  a skilled  European  workman. 

They  cooked  their  vegetables  by  baking  in 
ovens  formed  of  heated  .--tones  ; and  from  the 
large  provision  prepared  at  the  same  time  it 
was  supposed  that  a whole  village  messed  to- 
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gether.  Animal  food  seemed  to  bo  dressed 
in  the  samo  way,  as  the  few  utensils  seen  could 
hardly  have  been  turned  to  the  purposes  of 
stewing  or  boiling.  Their  repasts  were  eaten 
off  wooden  trenchers — the  women,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  share  with  the  men,  partaking 
of  their  food  at  the  same  time  in  a contiguous 
spot. 

Many  games  and  amusements  were  popular, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  displayed  the  skill 
rather  than  the  strength  of  the  people.  The 
dances  were  usually  accompanied  by  the  sounds 
of  rude  musical  instruments,  to  which  were 
added  the  vocal  performances  of  the  women, 
which  produced  a tender  and  pleasing  effect. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  semi- 
civilization which  he  found,  Captain  Cook  very 
soon  suspected  that  the  revolting  practices  of 
cannibalism  and  of  human  sacrifices  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  Archipelago.  In  this  opinion 
he  was  confirmed  by  various  circumstances 
which  occurred  on  board  as  well  as  by  his  ob- 
servations in  the  villages.  In  the  interior, 
and  evidently  connected  with  their  worship, 
he  found  spots  where  human  oblations  had 
been  offered  to  the  memory  of  certain  chiefs, 
and  in  these  places  the  taboo  prevailed  as  in 
other  localities  of  the  Pacific.  What  appeared 
to  be  a piece  of  human  flesh  was  on  one  oc- 
casion observed  in  the  hands  of  a native  who 
went  on  board.  He  showed  some  reluctance 
to  exhibit  the  contents  of  his  parcel  ; but 
being  pressed  on  the  subject,  admitted  his 
willingness  to  devour  it.  A still  more  start- 
ling remark  was  afterwards  made  by  another 
individual,  who,  on  being  requested  to  desist 
from  an  intrusive  act,  asked  whether  the 
punishment  of  disobedience  would  be  the  for- 
feiture of  life,  aud  that  his  flesh  should  be 
eaten  1 A companion  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mated that  such  would  certainly  be  the  fate 
of  the  Europeans,  should  any  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance lead  to  an  interruption  of  amicable 
relations,  ami  place  the  two  parties  in  the  posi- 
tion of  enemies. 

The  favourable  situation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Archipelago  as  a refreshing  place  for  ships  was 
not  unnoticed  by  Cook,  who  observes  that, 
had  these  islands  been  known  to  previous  na- 
vigators, vessels  which  formerly  traversed  the 
ocean  with  supplies  of  provisions  and  water 
barely  sufficient  to  preserve  life,  might  here 
have  been  secure  of  procuring  such  necessaries 
as  they  might  require,  and  that,  too,  without 
running  the  least  risk  of  losing  the  voyage, 
the  ports  lying  within  the  range  of  the  east- 
erly trade  winds. 

Such  is  the  account,  but  much  abbreviated, 
given  in  Cook’s  voyages  of  the  condition  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  of  the  reception 


which  he  and  his  companions  received  from 
the  inhabitants. 

We  will  now  turn  to  a “ History  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago,” written  by  native  students  of  the 
school  of  Lahainalula,  and  received  by  them 
from  the  lips  of  some  of  the  oldest  aborigines. 
From  these  original  writings  some  idea  may 
be  gleaned  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of 
the  impression  made  on  the  native  mind  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  strangers. 

We  quote  from  the  “ Mooolelo  Hawaii,” 
which  has  been  ably  translated  into  French  by 
M.  Jules  Remy,  who  resided  many  years  in  the 
islands,  and  enjoyed  during  that  time  many 
opportunities  of  acquiring  the  language  and 
studying  the  habits  of  the  people. 

An  opinion  appears  to  prevail  among  the 
natives  that  the  Archipelago  occupies  a space 
where  formerly  no  land  existed  ; and  this 
theory  derives  confirmation  even  from  the 
fabulous  tales  of  unenlightened  ages,  which 
ascribe  their  parentage  to  Vakea  and  Sapa, 
and  their  rising  above  the  waters  as  the  re- 
sult of  a natural  birth.  The  physical  aspect 
of  the  people  is  described  by  themselves  as 
similar  to  that  of  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
bouring groups,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that 
they  spring  from  the  samo  common  stock  as 
the  natives  of  Tahiti,  Nuuliiva,  and  other 
islands.  On  this  subject  also  there  is  a tra- 
dition, “In  the  period  of  profound  ignorance 
the  Hawaiian  said  : ‘ Mon  camo  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  plant  themselves  here  from  the  midst 
of  the  air.’  Now  the  falsity  of  this  assertion 
is  known.” 

Captain  Cook  seems  to  have  come  to  an  er- 
roneous conclusion  in  supposing  that  his  ships 
were  the  first  that  had  ever  visited  these 
shores  ; ‘ ‘ the  elders  relate  that  in  former 
times  several  vessels  foundered  in  this  Archi- 
pelago, and  that  others  .were  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance iu  the  open  sea  which  did  not  come  to 
an  anchorage.”  Although  their  historical 
narratives  were  traditionally  preserved,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  leading  circum- 
stances of  the  following  recital  are  true  : — 

“ During  the  reign  of  Ivealiiokaloa,  Chief  of 
Hawaii,  a vessel  arrived.  Kanaliloha  was  her 
name,  and  Kukanaloa  the  name  of  the  stranger 
who  commanded  it.  His  sister  was  on  board 
with  him. 

“As  they  steered  towards  the  land,  the 
ship  struck  at  Pale  de  Keei,  and  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  breakers.  The  stranger  and  his 
sister  reached  the  shore  by  swimming,  and  were 
saved.  It  is  not  well-known,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  greater  part  of  the  crow  pe- 
rished. 

“ The  land  gained,  the  pair  prostrated  them- 
selves on  the  shore,  either  because  they  expe- 
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rienced  some  hesitation  when  they  remembered 
their  forlorn  condition  ; that  they  found  Stem- 
selves  in  the  presence  of  men  of  a different 
race  ; or  that  they  wero  overcome  by  fear. 
Very  long  their  prostration  lasted,  and  on  ac- 
count of  it  the  name  of  Ivulou,  a word  which 
signifies  tho  act  of  prostration,  was  given  to 
that  part  of  the  coast. 

“ When  evening  came,  the  people  offered 
them  the  hospitality  of  their  hearths,  and 
spread  provisions  before  them,  asking  them 


whether  they  were  acquainted  with  that  sort 
of  food.  They  answered,  ‘ We  know  it — the 
plant  feuds  and  produces  leaves.’  ” 

According  to  the  Hawaiian  history,  the 
stranger  became  tho  father  of  children  by  a 
native  woman,  and  the  ancestor  of  chiefs  and 
other  members  of  the  community.  The  insular 
accounts  also  refer  to  a Spanish  galleon,  the 
Nuestra  Seuora  do  Cabadonga,  on  board  which 
was  found,  when  captured  by  Anson,  a map 
of  a group  of  islands  which  had  been  seen 


Emma,  Dowager  Queen  of  tho  Sandwich  Isles.  (From  i Eli  )to,T,u>h  by  M.  Silvy.) 


during  tho  voyage,  and  named  by  the  Spaniards 
■ The  Monks,”  but  which  from  the  corrcspond- 
ence  of  their  geographical  position,  probably 
represented  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago. 

The  native  account  of  the  arrival  of  Lono 
(Captain  Cook),  is  as  follows  : — 

“It  was  at  Vaimea,  in  Kauai,  of  which 
Ivaueoueo  and  Keave  were  the  chiefs,  that 
Lono’s  ship  first  entered  tho  roadstead,  in  tho 
month  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1778.  He  anchored  at  night,  and  when  the 
day  came  the  inhabitants,  in  the  presence  of 


this  wonder,  manifested  their  astonishment  by 
littering  loud  cries, 

“ They  said  to  one  another.  ‘ What  is  this 
great  branched  thing  ? ’ Some  of  them  said, 
‘ It  is  a forest  which  has  slipped  into  tho  sea,' 
and  tho  excitement  was  very  great. 

“ Then  the  chiefs  ordered  some  men  to  go  in 
canoes,  that  they  might  properly  examine  this 
unknown  visitor.  They  went  and  reached  the 
side  of  the  vessel, — there  they  saw  the  iron  which 
covered  the  exterior,  and  they  were  in  ecstacies 
at  the  sight  of  such  an  abundance  of  iron. 
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“ 111  fact,  they  were  previously  acquainted 
with  irou,  though  they  had  met  with  it  but 
in  small  quantities  : here  there  was  much  more. 
They  then  went  on  board,  and  there  they 
saw  men  with  white  foreheads,  blight  eyes, 
and  horned  heads,*  and  heard  an  incompre- 
hensible language. 

“ They  thought  that  these  men  were  women, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  in  the  mode  of 
dressing  the  hair  at  that  period.  They  ob- 
served also  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  iron 
on  board,  and  they  were  overpowered  with 
wonder,  and  they  returned  and  related  to  the 
chiefs  what  they  had  seen,  and  spoke  of  the 
abundance  of  iron.  On  hearing  this,  one  of  the 
soldier!  of  the  chief  said,  ‘I  will  go  and  take 
possession  of  this  booty,  since  pillage  is  the 
field  of  nourishment  to  me.’  f 

“'Ike  chiefs  having  consented,  the  soldier 
went  on  board  the  vessel  and  carried  off  iron.  1 


Kalaniopuu  had  come  from  Hawaii  to  Maui 
to  make  war  against  Kahekili,  and  after  a 
battle  had  returned  to  settle  his  forces  at 
Vailuaiki  in  Koolau. 

“They  rested  at  night,  and  when  they 
arose  at  early  dawn,  they  perceived  that  Lono 
had  anchored  quite  near  to  the  shore.  * * * 

“ They  observed  the  form  of  the  vessel — 
the  masts  and  their  appurtenances — and  the 
openings  in  her  sides.  The  inhabitants  were 
greatly  astonished,  and  said  to  one  another, 
‘ This  is  the  bearer  of  the  cannon,  of  which  we 
have  heard.  They  are  noisy  things.’ 

“ They  had,  in  fact,  already  learnt  that 
tho  cannon  was  a noisy  thing,  for  the  people 
from  Kauai  had  visited  Oahu,  and  had  related 
to  the  peopleof  Oahu  all  that  theyknew  respect- 
ing Lono. 

“ The  Hawaiian's  had  inquired  what  was  the 
appearance  of  the  ship  ; lie  described  the 


When  he  did  so  they  fired  upon  him,  and  this 
man,  named  Kapupuu,  was  killed.  Upon 
this,  those  in  the  canoes  made  off,  and  returned 
to  shore  ; w here  they  related  that  Kapupuu  had 
been  killed  by  a gunshot. 

“ At  night  the  cannon  were  fired,  and  tho 
fire  rose  in  the  air  ; the  people  supposed  it 
was  a god,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
Lonomakua  ; and  they  thought  it  would  bo 
well  to  submit. 

“A  princess,  named  Kamakahelei,  the  mo- 


masts,  the  sails,  the  flags. 

“ They  then  asked  what  the  men  were  like  ; 
he  replied,  1 the  men  are  white  men,  they  have, 
loose  skins  and  angular  heads,  they  are  gods, 
they  are  volcanoes,  for  fire  issues  out  of  their 
mouths,*  their  sides  contain  bags  of  treasures, 
bags  that  go  down  deep  into  their  bodies. 
From  these  recesses,  when  they  thrust  in  their 
hands,  they  draw  forth  awls,  knives,  iron, 
necklaces,  nails  ; in  short,  all  kinds  of  things.’ 

“ The  Hawaiians  also  asked,  ‘ What  is  their 


ther  of  Kaumualii,  cried  out,  ‘ Let  us  not 
| make  war  upon  our  god — it  will  be  better  to 
, conciliate  the  god,  that  he  may  be  propitious 
to  us.’  Then  Kamakahelei  gave  her  daughter 
to  Lono  (Captain  Cook),  as  a wife.  The  wo- 
man’s name  was  Lelemahoalani  ; she  was  the 
elder  sister  of  Kaumualii.  Lono  cohabited 
with  this  woman,  and  the  other  strangers  also 
with  the  women  of  Ivauai,  who  prostituted 
themselves  for  iron.  After  that  the  women 
were  seized  with  disense,  and  then  the  men 
were  seized  with  disease,  and  this  dreadful 
evil  became  very  common  in  our  Hawaii. 
Behold  the  devouring  gulf  of  this  Archipelago  ! 
Sin  and  death — this  is  what  they  first  intro- 
duced into  our  Hawaii.  Shame  be  to  those 
who  brought  such  a curse  upon  us. 

“ Lono  quitted  Kauai  for  the  N.W.  coast 
of  America,  and  some  months  passed  before 
he  returned  and  cast  anchor  ou  tho  north  side 
of  Maui  Hikina.  He  arrived  within  the  same 
I year  that  he  had  anchored  at  Vamea,  in 
Kauai,  namely,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1778. 

“At  the  time  that  Lono  arrived  at  Maui, 

* They  mistook  the  hat  for  a part  of  the  head, 
t The  Hawaiian  word  “bao,"  wliieli  signifies  “iron” 
means  also  “to  pillage,”  “to  take,”  “ to  lay  hands  upon.” 
Hence  the  play  of  words — “It  is  iron;  1 Mill  go  and  iron 
this  booty  ; since  to  do  so  is  my  trade.  ’ 


language  'l  ’ Here  the  mail  stood  bolt  upright, 
put  his  malo  by  his  side,  a fragment  of  a 
gourd,  imitating  the  manner  of  the  strangers, 
then  drawing  the  broken  calabash  from  his 
side,  said,  £ This  is  the  way  they  speak  : A 
hihapalalei  hikapalale,  heoluai , oalahi,  valava- 
lahi,  vaibi,  poha,  alohabahiki,  aloha  haehae 
aloha  ha  vahine,  aloha  he  keihi  aloha  ha  hale.’ 

“This  man  had  described  the  strangers  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Lono  at  Maui.  When  they 
saw  the  vessel  and  its  equipments  they  found 
that  it  answered  exactly  to  the  description 
that  he  had  given  them. 

“ Then  Kamehameha  went  on  hoard  the 
ship.  When  the  evening  came,  the  vessel 
hoisted  sail  and  disappeared,  and  Kameha- 
meha passed  the  night  on  board.  The  inha- 
bitants thought  that  the  strangers  had  carried 
Kamehameha  off  to  a strange  country.  They 
regretted  him,  and  bewailed  his  los»>in  concei  t 
with  Kalaniopuu. 

“But  when  the  morning  came  the  vessel 
brought  Kamehameha  back,  and  he  leapt  on 
shore.  Then  they  went  away  again,  and  on 
this  occasion  sailed  towards  Hawaii. 

“ Having  quitted  Maui,  Lono  made  for 
tho  coast  of  Ivoliala  in  the  island  of  Hawaii  ; 
it  was  on  the  2nd  of  December  that  he  ar- 

* Referring  to  the  pipes  smoked  by  the  sailors. 
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lived  there,  and  the  mountains  were  covered 
with  snow.  The  spot  where  he  cast  anchor 
was  near  to  Kukuipahu.  The  natives  has- 
tened to  look  at  the  vessel,  and  they  observed 
that  the  foreigners  were  at  their  meals. 
Then  they  cried  out  : ‘ Truly,  these  are  gods  ! 
Behold  they  are  eating  human  flesh,  and  lire 
burns  in  their  mouths  ’ At  this  place  Lono 
purchased  pigs- — a pig  being  given  in  exchange 
for  an  iron  hoop,  which  would  bo  useful  to 
convert  into  hatchets  and  fish-hooks. 

“ Lono  sailed  thence,  and  on  the  17th  Jan- 
uary, 1771),  reached  the  roadstead  of  Kala- 
keakua. 

“ The  chief  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  Lono  was  Kalaniopuu. 
He  was,  however,  constant^’  at  Maui  to  make 
war  upon  Kahekih.  The  arrival  of  Lono  oc- 
curred at  the  time  when  the  sailing  of  the 
canoes  was  not  permitted,  on  account  of  the 
annual  kctpu  (taboo). 

“ But  ho  being  present,  the  people  thought 
it  proper  to  put  the  craft  to  sea,  as  the  god 
Lono  had  arrived  in  his  ship.  The  idea  was 
widely  spread  among  them  that  he  (Lono)  was 
the  true  God,  and  that  his  vessel  was  a temple. 

“ And  the  people  saw  the  caulkers  putting 
tow  into  the  sides  of  the  vessel  ; and  named 
these  strangers  the  race  of  Mokuhalii,  or  the 
constructive  gods  of  canoes.  And  seeing  them 
with  lire  in  their  mouths  they  gave  them  the 
name  of  Lonope  (Lono  volcano);  and  looking 
upon  them  as  gods,  the  people  hastened  in 
crowds  to  adore  Lono. 

“ The  women  went  on  board  in  great  num- 
bers to  prostitute  themselves  with  the  strangers 
who  gave  them  iron  and  looking-glasses  ; and 
is  they  examined  the  mirrors,  the  women  per- 
ceived their  own  likenesses  in  them,  and  wero 
vstoiiished  at  their  grandeur.  But  they 
washed  off  the  quicksilver,  and  the  reflected 
mages  were  gone,  and  they  then  much  re- 
gretted being  unable  longer  to  see  themselves. 

“ The  inhabitants  looked  upon  Lono  as  a 
god,  and  accordingly  rendered  him  a large 
tribute  of  adoration  and  praise.  They  brought 
|im  offerings  of  pigs,  of  food,  of  the  stubs  of 
:lie  country,  of  other  tilings,  and  without  put- 
ting a price  upon  anything  they  presented 
them  as  they  would  to  the  gods.  The  priests 
ipproached  him  with  prostrations,  threw  a 
scarlet  mantle  upon  his  shoulders,  and  then, 
withirawing,  they  gave  him  pigs  and  other 
matters,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time  long 
Harangues.  These  discourses,  which  were  the 
regular  form  of  prayer,  were  uttered  with  ex- 
treme volubility.  When  Lono  landed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  natives  tied,  seized  with 
terror,  and  those  who  remained  prostrated 
themselves  before  him  in  reverence  , and  lie 


was  conducted  into  the  house  of  the  gods  as 
well  as  into  a temple,  where  they  worshipped 
him.  Like  Herod,  Lono  accepted  this  adora- 
tion. Anyone  might  think  that  for  this  .sin, 
and  also  for  having  introduced  amongst  us  the 
adulterous  disease,  Go  1 struck  him  dead. 

“On  tlio  24th  of  January,  Kalaniopuu  re- 
turned from  Maui  ; to  prevent  the  women 
going  on  the  water  ho  proclaimed  the  kajm  ; 
and  the  strangers  then  landed  in  crowds,  to 
' give  themselves  up  to  profligacy. 

“ Kalaniopuu  displayed  generosity  and  kind- 
ness towards  Lono  ; he  gave  him  plumes  and 
feather  mantles.  Ju  fact,  Kalaniopuu  rendered 
him  adoration. 

“ On  the  4th  of  February  Lono  departed, 
but  when  he  arrived  opposite  Kavaihae,  he 
observed  that  one  of  the  masts  was  split,  and 
ho  returned  to  Kalakeakua  to  repair  it.  On 
the  return  of  the  vessel  to  the  anchorage,  the 
natives  continued  relations  with  him, — rela- 
tions, however,  which  were  los*  frequent  and 
intimate  than  before. 

“ The  intrigues  of  the  foreigners  with  the 
women  had  lasted  a long  time,  and  some  of 
them  wero  much  taken  with  the  visitors  ; in 
consequence  of  which  the  islanders  were  very- 
angry. 

“ When  the  inhabitants  began  to  manifest 
opposition,  the  strangers  were  not  backward 
in  using  their  guns  ; besides  which,  they  took 
possession  of  the  canoe  of  a chief  named  Palea  ; 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  resistance  to  this 
act,  fell  struck  by  a blow  from  an  oar.  LTpon 
this  his  men  fought  with  renewed  strength, 
and  commenced  throwing  stones.  At  length 
Palea  arose,  and,  afrai  1 of  being  killed  by 
Lono,  caused  the  struggle  to  cease. 

“Some  little  time  after,  Palea  stole  a boat 
from  the  vessel.  To  this  act  of  robbery  ho 
was  probably  instigated  by  revenge  ; but  his 
greediness  for  iron  might  have  led  him  into 
wrongdoing.  This,  however,  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  contention. 

“Lono  commanded  the  chief  to  seek  tor  the 
boat,  aud  to  restore  it  to  the  vessel  ; this, 
however,  it  was  impossible  to  do,  as  it  had 
been  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  the  iron. 

“ Lono  and  his  men,  armed  with  guns, 
lauded,  that  they  might  take  possession  of 
the  chief,  with  the  idea  of  taking  him  on 
hoard — to  remain  until  the  boat  was  reco- 
vered. 

“ At  the  time  Lono  landed  to  take  K ilanio- 
pmi,  Kokuliatipio  was  hastening  from  Kui  to 
Kaavaloa,  and  another  chief  arrived  at  the 
same  time  in  a canoe. 

“ Those  who  [were  left  on  board  fired,  anil 
the  chief  named  Kalinin  was  killed  ou  the 
spot,  and  Kekuhaupio,  who  had  witnessed  ids 
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death,  hurried  to  land,  and  it  was  he  wlio  pre- 
vented Kalaniopuu  from  going  on  board. 

“ When  the  people  found  that  a chief  had 
been  killed,  they  raised  the  war-cry  ; a man 
at  that  moment  approached  Lono,  with  a 
wooden  knife  in  his  hand.  Lono  was  afraid, 
and  fired,  and  from  that  moment  the  combat 
began. 

“ Lono  then  drew  his  sword  and  struck  a 
chief,  who  vigorously  laid  hold  of  him  in  re- 
turn, but  with  the  view  rather  of  impeding 
his  action  than  of  killing  him. 

“Indeed,  ho  shared  rhe  popular  opinion 
that  Lono,  being  a god,  could  not  die.  But 
when  he  uttered  a cry  of  anguish  in  falling, 
Kalaimanokahoovaha  discovered  that  he  was 
but  mortal.  From  the  moment  that  he  ceased 
to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Louo,  he  did  not 
hesitate  about  striking  him  ; and  he  died  im- 
mediately from  the  effect  of  a blow  dealt  by 
the  chief. 

“ Upon  this  the  strangers  who  remained  in 
the  vessel  discharged  their  artillery,  and  many 
met  their  death  in  consequence.  The  natives 
had  not  the  same  weapons,  and  they  vainly 
sought  to  protect  themselves  from  them.  Tho 
cannon  on  board  redoubled  their  fire,  and 
many  people  were  slaughtered. 

“ After  that  Kalaniopuu,  with  the  people 
and  the  chiefs,  fled  inland,  carrying  off  with 
them  the  bodies  of  Lono  and  of  four  other 
strangers  who  lay  dead  at  his  side  ; and  they 
reached  the  summit  of  the  precipice  of  Kaa- 
valoa. 

“There  Kalaniopuu  offered  up  Lono  as  a 
sacrifice  : and  when  the  rites  were  concluded, 
the  flesh  was  stripped  from  the  bones  ; and 
the  bones,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the 
entrails,  were  preserved. 

“ And  the  flesh  was  consumed  with  fire. 
The  entrails  of  Lono  were  eaten  by  some 
children,  who  took  them  by  mistake  for  those 
of  a dog,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  they 
ate  them.  A poition  of  the  bones  were  car- 
ried back  on  board  the  vessel,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  kept  by  the  priests  and  wor- 
shipped. 

“ On  the  23rd  of  February  the  vessel  left 
Kaavaloa,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month 
reached  Kauai  ; from  Kauai  she  sailed  for 
Niihau,  and  on  the  15th  of  March  disappeared 
altogether.”*  John  Bowiung. 


* It  is  remarkable  that,  although  Captain  Cook  was  ac- 
companied by  a second  vessel,  the  authors  of  the  “ Mooolelo  ” 
never  refer  to  more  than  one,  and  in  this  omission  we 
observe  the  chief  divergence  of  the  two  accounts.  The 
narrative  of  Captains  Cook  and  King  refers  constantly  to 
the  docile  character  and  friendly  disposition  displayed  by 
the  islanders,  and  the  account  of  the  sad  catastroj the  which 
ultimately  terminated  their  amicable  relations,  and  of  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  the  unfortunate  event,  fully 
confirms  the  native  history  from  which  we  have  so  largely 
quoted. 


CITHARA. 

A Dream  of  Poest. 

i. 

As  the  brigbt  Hesper  star 
Tliat  scarce  is  risen  ere  it  sets  again, 

Quenched  in  the  shadows  of  the  later  night. 

Are  all  the  yearnings  of  the  Poet’s  soul. 

Vain  the  impassioned  voices  of  his  lute, 

As  is  the  plaint  of  some  lorn  woodland  bird 
That  in  the  watches  of  the  dewy  eve, 

Upon  the  saffron  tints  of  Autumn  fall, 

Sits  warbliug  out  the  story  of  her  woes 
Alone  and  all  unheard.  Ah  I who  shall  tell 
The  griefs,  the  joys,  the  hopes,  the  sickened  heart 
That  Proteus-like  by  hours  alternate  sway 
The  fierce,  inspired  Singers  of  the  world  ? 

it. 

Born  was  the  Poet  in  an  ancient  morn 
Of  life  ambrosial,  filling  this  wide  earth 
When  sweet-toned  mubic  breathed  through  all  the 
spheres, 

And  fairy  footsteps  wandered  light  as  air 
Adown  the  sunny  meads  of  morning-tide. 

Soft,  mystic  voices  of  another  world, 

Like  waifs  prophetic  on  the  break  of  dawn, 

Went  whispering  tremulous  through  the  summer 
skies, 

Ringing  sweet  changes  on  the  west-wind’s  breath, 

Or  chasing  fragrance  from  the  sun-kissed  bed 

Of  od'rous  violets.  A spirit  ruled 

Unseen  through  all  the  joy-songs  of  the  morn, 

Thrilling  as  with  a super-human  glow 

Through  hill  and  dale,  as  ’twere  some  angel  bright 

Had  stol’n  awhile  from  heaven’s  chalice  cup 

One  loving  drop  of  blissful  life  to  lull 

The  hearts  of  men  to  dreams  of  utter  hope. 

ill. 

* * * * In  this  rare  hour 

The  Pcet-  soul  first  took  exquisite  shape, 

And  as  the  green  plant  drinks  the  sunlight  in 
Amid  the  rosy  smiles  of  some  May  morn, 

Kftsoons  to  yield  its  treasures  out  again 
In  stately  summer-blooms,  so  did  tile  glow 
And  witching  melody  of  that  fair  morn 
Live  deeply  to  Lis  heart  and  sow  the  seed 
Of  immortality.  Ah  ! well  I marked 
And  gloried  in  the  god-like  sight  to  see 
The  high-soul  budding  in  the  poet-boy. 

The  yearnings  undefined,  the  passion-fires 
Of  thoughts  and  aims,  and  w ild  unshapen  moods 
That  heaved  and  panted  in  that  world-young 
breast, 

Finding  no  outlet,  as  a new-caught  bird, 

That  through  the  gilded  barriers  of  his  cage 
Sees  the  green  meadows  stretching  far  and  wide, 
And  madly  flutters  all  his  strength  away, 

Yet  freedom  never  more. 

But  one  by  one 

TLe  golden  days  of  summer  came  and  went, 

And  in  the  growing  age  of  fleeting  years 
The  boy  did  ripen  well  into  the  man ; 

The  vague,  unshackled  thoughts  of  earlier  birth 
Took  goodly  form.  As  some  rare  instrument- . 
That,  touched  by  ’prentice  Lands,  doth  only  give 
Tentative  notes,  wild  and  irregular  ; 

Yet  when  the  master-player  sways  the  strings, 

Is  all  aburst  with  ordered  melody. 

Thus  waxed  he  into  manhood’s  strength  at  last, 

A very  world  throbbed  high  within  his  beait 
Of  ripe  resolve  aiul  fair-winged  flights  of  hope  ; 

The  chambers  of  his  soul,  like  crowded  hives 


Alike  the  Eternal  voice— and  in  the  dew 
Soft  glistening  in  the  king-cup’s  golden  eye 
He  saw  sweet  tears  of  mercy  drupt  from  heaven. 

He  lived  above  the  life  of  other  men — 

Love  dwelt  omnipotent  within  his  heart, 

And  stalwart  Freedom  thrilled  through  all  his  nerves. 


IV. 

The  Minstrel  rose  at  morn — a very  god 
In  that  unsullied  majesty  of  hope. 

He  gazed  upon  the  sun-lit  fields  of  earth 
As  doth  the  eagle  from  his  eyrie-height. 

And  thought  how  fair,  how  passing  fair  this  world 


Lay  stretched  beneath  Ins  eyes;  bow  all  things 
kept 

A live-long  holiday  of  sight  and  sound, 

Of  Beauty  breathing  richly  far  and  wide 
Through  golden  summer  skies  and  islets 
green. 
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In  sultry  June,  were  thronged  with  busy  aims. 
Adown  the  aish-s  of  Time,  yet  unfulfilled, 
Came  the  full  echoes  of  eternity 
Like  some  fair  oracle  upon  his  sense. 

He  heard  upon  the  passion  of  the  stoiut, 

Or  in  the  coyest  bird-note  of  the  glades, 
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High  leapt  his  soul  to  think  how  fair  a home 
Of  poesy  was  this  good  earth  of  God’s  ; 

But  over-soon  the  halcyon  dream  died  out ! 

For,  as  lie  mingled  in  the  ranks  of  men, — 

Of  men  that  buy  and  sell,  and,  grovelling  in 
The  incessant  task  of  bartering,  fondly  think 
The  utmost  aim  of  human  work  achieved 
That  makes  this  earth  one  mighty  market-place, — 
The  high  soul  sickened  in  the  plague-like  breath 
Of  Mammon’s  incense  odour,  and  his  heart 

Grew  faint  amid  the  deadly  pestilence. 

The  echoes  of  his  own  prophetic  voice, 
Cassandra-like,  came  back  to  him  unheard; 

And  like  a pilgrim  in  a place  of  tombs, 

Seated  upon  the  ruins  of  the  past, 

The  songs  he  sang  were  lost  in  mocking  tones, 

Dying  away  ere  scarce  the  voice  was  heard 
Upon  the  dreary  twilight  of  the  dawn. 

v. 

In  the  calm  moments  of  the  day’s  eclipse, 

As  one  by  one  the  dewy  stars  lit  up 
Their  crystal  lanterns  in  the  purple  sky, 

And  deep-hushed  silence  dwelt  through  all  the 
zones, 

The  Minstrel  sought  the  solace  of  the  hour; 

He  looked  beyond  the  rift  of  yellow  cloud  — 

He  gazed  bejond  the  throng  of  summer  stars — 

And  far  into  the  immortal  spheres  of  space 
His  soul  was  lost. 

Disconsolate  his  voice, 

As  some  lone  echo  on  the  dark  sea-slmre 
Took  mournful  cadence  in  this  sorrowing  song. 

“ Too  soon,  too  soon  the  Poet  seeks  the  world  ; 

Too  soon  he  claims  amid  the  ranks  of  men 
His  golden  heritage,  and  only  scorn 
Ilequites  the  labours  of  bis  lofty  song, 
lie  sings  beyond  the  ken  of  present  days, 

And  him  they  cannot  know,  they  call  him  mad, 

The  beetle-headed  crowd  ! what  should  it  reck 
Of  treasures  hidden  in  the  womb  of  Time  ? 

Of  golden  blossoms  in  Futurity 
To  which  their  puuy  efforts,  good  or  ill, 

Are  but  the  fostering  soil — the  mire  whence  springs 
A spotless  rose  into  tli  Eternal  dawn. 

Yet  so  indeed  the  tale  hath  ever  been — 

The  flower  but  blooms  for  one  short  sunny  hour, 

1 And  then  is  crushed  into  the  earth  again. 

Or,  at.  the  best,  is  gathered  for  the  nonce 
To  breathe  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance  out 
Fire  it  is  cast  like  any  vagrant  weed 
To  float  adown  the  silent  waves  of  Time, 

The  sweet-voiced  chime  of  music  rising  sweet 
Upon  the  pauses  of  the  world-wide  din  ! 

Then  soon,  as  breaks  the  hoarse-voice  murmur 
forth 

Of  bickering  crowds  anew  all  faintly  lost 
Into  itself  again. 

So  comes  the  cry, 

Heard  for  a moment  ’mid  the  maddened  storm 
01  some  lost  mariner  far  out  at  sea, 

Then  hushed  for  evermore  ! Alas  ! the  song 
The  Poet  sings  is  but  a hapless  one  — 

A lonely  plaint  amid  a lonelier  world  ; 

The  music  of  a soul  that,  pouring  forth 
Its  own  rich  ecstasy  of  love  and  hope 
l nt  > the  grosser  thoughts  and  aims  of  men, 

Finds  no  response,  — a song  that,  born  at  frst 
Of  the  Infinity,  the  Soul  of  souls 
Must  wander  back  as  did  the  dove  of  old 
luto  the  ark  whence  first  it  vainly  flew.” 

Hicham*  Atkinson. 


ORPHANS  AT  MUNICH. 

“There  ! I’ve  got  the  Herr  Stadt-Rath’s 
(Town- Councillor’s)  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Frau  Oborin  Alphonsa ; make  yourself 
ready,  and  we’ll  drive  olf  at  once  to  the  Eliza- 
bethans,” cried  my  kind  young  friend,  Frau 
von  S.,  as  she  suddenly  appeared  before  me 
one  fine  morning  in  January  last. 

“To  the  Elizabethans!  have  you  secured 
some  hobgoblin  vehicle,  then,  for  a journey 
to  Hades  1 55 

“ Only  an  “ objective”  droschky,  my  dear  ; 
charge  12  kreutzers  (Anglice,  Ad.). 

“ My  Elizabethans  are  members  of  the  order 
of  the  ‘ Englische  Fraulein,5  who  have  taken 
charge  of  our  Munich  Orphan  Asylum.  Saint 
Elizabeth,  the  sweetest  of  queens  and  saints, 
is  the  patron  of  the  asylum  chapel — wheuce 
‘ Elizabethans  ; ’ then  the  ladies  are  named 
‘English  damsels,’ in  memory  of  their  founder, 
an  Englishwoman,  who  gave  a very  wholesome, 
practical  character  to  the  order,  ignoring  piety 
of  the  merely  sentimental  and  fakir  sort  with 
the  dust  and  ashes  view  of  duty — you  mis- 
doubt the  black-gowns,  you  wicked  heretic  ? 
Well,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself,  and  ac- 
| knowledge,  I faucy,  iu  the  end,  that  some  good 
1 may  even  exist  iu  a Romanist  Nazareth  ; and 
that  you  may  appreciate  what  you  see,  give 
ear  to  the  facts  aud  figures  1 have  gathered 
for  your  delectation. 

“ Our  City  Orphan  Asylum  traces  its  first 
origin  to  1005,  when  a private  citizen  made 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  destitute 
orphans  of  Munich.  In  1774  our  munici- 
pality bought  a house  for  their  reception.  In 
the  troubles  consequent  on  the  great  war,  the 
house  was  sold,  and  the  children  sent  for  the 
most  part  to  peasants  in  the  country.  Then, 
too,  there  had  been  a Court  Orphan  Asylum, 
founded  by  Elector  Max.  I.,  1027,  available 
for  the  orphans  of  the  Court  ‘ Personal,5  and 
those  of  poor  citizens  ; this  was  dissolved  in 
1800,  and  the  young  inmates  scattered  through 
the  rural  districts.  A Franciscan  brother 
founded  an  asylum  in  a faubourg  of  the  city 
in  1751,  with  voluntary  contributions,  but 
the  fuuds  w'ere  afterwards  mismanaged,  and 
the  institution  was  dissolved,  or  rather  united 
with  the  ‘ City  Asylum.5  In  1818,  our 
municipality  first  took  charge  of  the  several 
institutions  for  destitute  cbildreu,  and  rented 
the  house  in  the  Findling  Strasse  now  used 
for  them  ; it  had  been  formerly  a lying-in 
hospital.” 

“ Why,  you  talk  like  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mission, my  dear,”  I said. 

“If  yon  doubt  my  facts,  invoke  Dr.  Wid- 
j mer’s  ‘ Topographic  of  Munich,5  aud  if  you 
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want  to  be  enlightened,  don’t  indulge  in  levity. 
Now  I shall  look  at  my  notes.  Well,  then, 
our  asylum  accepts  only  orphans  born  in  wed- 
lock, ami  only  when  they  are  already  six  years 
of  ago  ; because  the  doctors  discovered  very 
soon  that  the  younger  little  trots  got  on  much 
better  with  private  nurses,  tumid  among  the 
peasant  women  in  the  country.  Illegitimate 
orphans  are  provided  with  ' foster  parents  ’ at 
the  cost  of  the  municipality  , they  make,  1 
am  sorry  to  say,  sometimes  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number.  These  ‘ foster  parents* 
are  paid  about  it ( j florins  (34)  a-year  for  the 
board,  and  5 florins  30  kreutzers  (10s.)  for 
the  clothes  of  their  charges  ; 30  florins  (21.  10s.) 
being  given  for  schooling.  The  Englische  Frau- 
lein  are  paid  for  the  board  of  each  child  in 
the  asylum,  and  for  each  member  of  their 
order  there,  just  3hd.  (!)  a-day,  but  for  the  boys’ 
master  and  overlooker  Is.  id.  The  lady  supe- 
rior draws  a yearly  salary  of  'll.,  each  of  the 
lady  teachers  6/.,  the  lay  sisters  receive  id. 
Eighteen  pounds  are  paid  annually  to  the 
lady  superior  for  lighting,  ami  livo  pounds  for 
the  demands  of  whitewash,  (to.  At  least  the 
management  is  not  expensive,  you’ll  allow. 
You’ll  be  rather  disgusted  to  hear  the  asylum 
fell  into  the  care  of  the  order  m consequence 
of  the  injury  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  a 
secular  master  and  mistress,  who  were  dis- 
missed in  1801,  and  who  hid  contrived  to 
give  the  children  an  utter  incapacity  for  any 
useful  occupation,  with  the  slightest  smattering 
of  Noah’s  Ark  orthodoxy. 

“ Now  my  notes  are  exhausted  ; you  are 
ready  l — Allans  ! ” 

We  had  a long  drive  through  the  town  ; the 
tall  white  houses  glittering  in  the  sun  above 
broad  lagunes  of  mud.  The  famous  half- 
yearly  fair  was  in  full  activity  on  the  grand 
0ult  Platz  boulevard.  Many  were  the  booths 
that  exhibited  the  home-spun,  home- bleached 
linen  which  in  its  rags  makes  the  joy  of  our 
paper  mills.  On  scattered  cart-loa  Is  of  straw 
in  the  bosquets  of  leafless  trees  lav  scores  in- 
numerable of  pots  and  pans,  fashioned  as  their 
forebears  were  long  centuries  ago.  “ Orna- 
ment ” of  yellow,  or  brown,  or  blue,  dashed 
on  with  a flue,  free  hand  and  liquid  brush- — 
no  servitude  here  to  arid  “ willow  pattern,” 
or  exasperating  “ wild  rose.”  1 broths  of 
saucepans  from  Roschberg  ; gingerbread,  pale 
and  bilious  and  limp,  from  Nuremberg  ; 
“prints”  from  Augsburg,  spinning-wheels 
from  Holland,  stationery  from  Berlin.  Little 
excitement,  no  noise  ; women  behind  the 
stalls  knitted  the  perpetual  stockings  ; men 
meditated  on  vanity,  perhaps.  Here  and 
there  the  restless  eye  of  a son  or  daughter  of 
Israel  alone  represented  the  spirit  of  commerce. 


In  the  rear  of  all  this,  in  a corner,  a Punch 
and  .Indy  show,  Punch  evidently  as  unprin- 
cipled and  riotous  as  ever — who  would  care 
for  a Punch  who  had  joined  a “Christian 
Young  Men’s  Association  l ” The  show'  was 
flanked  by  a vast  book-stall  with  a great  dis- 
play of  ubjets  de  vertu  and  cheap  prints,  one 
of  the  latter  represented  Napoleon  in  heaven, 
with  tile  Duke  of  Wellington  bearing  a laurel 
crown  to  lay  on  the  hero’s  cocked  hat.  Tnen 
we  passed  the  Zoological  Gallery,  where  a 
hurdy-gurdy  was  playing  “ My  heart’s  in  the 
highlands”  (Mein  Hertz  ist  in  Hoehlaml), 
apparently  to  the  disgust  of  one  of  the 
tigers  and  several  maeiw.-s,  who  seemed  intent 
on  drowning  the  barrel.  Then  the  caraian 
affected  by  the  Artistic  Fleas.  In  England, 
if  a flea  is  civilised  it  is  made  “industrious;* 
on  the  Continent,  it  devotes  itself  to  “art.” 
From  a long  rank  of  little  shaded  stalls,  W'here 
white-aproned  women  had  floury  hands  and 
red  faces,  there  eaine  an  odour  suggestive  of 
an  “ engine  room  ” in  salt  water,  but  here  im- 
plying light  dumplings  boiled  in  butter.  As 
this  odour  faded  on  the  air,  wo  passed  the 
Karl’s  Thor  (a  specimen  of  pasteboard  style  of 
architecture),  and  proceeding  under  the  lime 
trees  of  our  Sun  Street,  we  soon  reached  the 
street  of  the  Foundlings  and  our  destination, 
“ The  Waiseu-IIaus,”  at  No.  3. 

A few  years  ago  the  Fuelling  Strasse  was 
a quiet  open  road  where  squirrels  made  them- 
selves at  homo  in  the  trees  ; now  the  great 
flood  of  bricks  and  mortar  fast  rising  over 
every  vacant  space  in  Munich  is  making  its 
wray  even  hither,  though  as  yet  but  hesita- 
tingly. The  va>t  Theresa  Field,  where  the 
annual  races  and  agricultural  show  are  held, 
lies  at  the  farther  eml  of  the  street,  suburban 
gardens  occupy  its  greater  length,  and  very 
quiet  and  pleasant  is  its  aspect. 

The  Stadt  Waiseu-llaus  is  of  red  brick, 
three  stories  hign,  with  a lofty  tiled  roof ; 
substantial  and  cheerful  of  aspect,  it  would 
not  seem  out  of  place  in  an  English  country 
landscape.  Fresh  white  curtains  hung  at  tiie 
windows,  which  were  nearly  all  open,  and 
only  those  of  the  ground- floor  provided  with 
bars.  The  brass  about  the  door  shone  re- 
splendent. Our  touch  on  the  bell  was  an- 
swered by  the  portress,  a lay  sister,  and  a 
“braw,  sonsie  ” lass,  with  round  red  cheeks  and 
dark  sparkling  eyes  ; her  gown  of  black  serge, 
black  veil,  ami  It  iff,  unlovely  coif,  were  alto- 
gether unable  to  tone  into  demiireness  the 
good  humour  and  good  spirits  visible  in  every 
line  of  her  countenance.  On  receiving  our 
letter  of  introduction  to  Frau  Alphonsa,  she 
bade  us  enter,  and  at  once  conducted  us  up 
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the  broad  oak  staircase  to  the  “Conversation  building.  The  Frau  Oberin  Alphonsa  (Lady- 
room  ” (parlour).  Superior)  has  the  entire  superintendence  of 

It  was  a small  apartment,  remarkable  for  both  households  and  the  domestic  training 
nothing  but  its  excessive  cleanliness.  The  of  the  girls,  assisted  by  three  ladies  of  the 
floor  was  bare, — no  peculiarity  in  Bavaria;  order  and  eight  lay  sisters — “and  we  are 
stuffed  benches,  covered  with  snowy  linen,  lined  really  very  busy,  notwithstanding  our  num- 
the  walls  ; a few  chairs  were  placed  round  a bers,”  added  our  informant.  “ We  should 
modest  little  central  table  ; little  bolsters  need  more  of  us,”  she  added,  “if  the  children 
covered  with  crochet-work  were  rested  against  received  their  schooling  within  the  institution, 
the  casements  to  keep  out  draughts  ; a por-  but,  much  to  our  regret,  by  the  rules  of  the 
trait — of  an  early  benefactor,  probably,  with  foundation  they  must  attend  the  District  Public 
a pretentious  shirt  collar — I have  observed  Schools.”  A wdse  rule,  perhaps,  notwithstand- 
tliat  “ benefactors  ” generally  have  a weakness  ing  the  regret  of  that  kind  lady, 
for  those  appendages — hung  at  one  end  of  the  A very  lovely,  nay,  touching  picture,  did  the 
room,  the  charter  of  the  institution  occupying  “ Englische  Fraiilein  ” offer  as  she  sat  by  us, 
the  space  over  the  door.  her  fair  young  face  illumined  by  the  sun  ; 

We  had  scarcely  taken  note  of  these  things  an  atmosphere  of  tranquil  happiness  seemed 
when  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  I prepared  to  surround  her,  like  the  glory  the  mediaeval 
myself  to  meet  an  imaginary  Mother  Superior,  painters  set  round  their  saints.  Her  voice  was 
stern  and  grave  of  aspect,  but  beheld  instead  very  soft,  subdued  like  her  gestures  perhaps 
a beautiful  young  girl,  fair,  blue-eyed,  smiling  ; by  conventual  discipline,  but  there  was  no 
she  wore  the  dress  of  regular  members  of  the  touch  of  regretful]  less  in  her  clear  bright  eyes, 
order — heavy  black  gown,  white  linen  apron,  She  had  thus  early  renounced  the  possibility 
cuffs,  and  tippet,  with  a coif  of  lawn  with  pro-  of  all  that  is  dearest  to  the  heart  of  woman, 
jecting  stiffened  wings  (something  like  a horse’s  and  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  sacrifice, 
blinkers  turned  backwards)  over  each  ear.  A “ Heaven  grant,”  I could  not  but  inwardly 
black  gauze  veil,  just  brought  over  tho  edge  exclaim,  as  I looked  at  her,  “ Heaven  grant 
of  the  wings,  w-as  pinned  down  above  the  fore-  she  may  never  learn  repentance.” 
head  to  the  coif,  and  left  to  float  behind  the  We  were  still  talking  of  the  asylum  when 
wearer’s  shoulders.  I the  “parlour”  door  again  slowly  turned  on 

“ The  Frau  Oberin  is  engaged  at  the  pre-  its  hinges  (convent  doors  never  open  quickly), 
sent  moment,”  explained  this  gracious  vision,  and  the  Frau  Oberin  entered.  Again  not 

“ but  she  will  be  very  soon  at  liberty,  and  the  type  I had  imagined,  but  a delicate,  yet 

begs  me  to  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  your  active-looking  little  lady,  self-possessed  and 
visit  will  give  her.”  Then  with  that  delight-  quiet  in  manner,  an  administrative  faculty 
ful  ease  combined  of  good  breeding  and  amia-  looking  out  of  her  quick  clear  eyes,  whilst  tho 
bility,  the  young  lady  entered  into  con  versa-  household  charities  shone  pleasantly  in  her 
tion  ; told  us  how  she  had  formerly  made  part  smile. 

of  the  mother  community  at  the  famous  pen-  After  a few  words  of  cordial  greeting,  she 
sionat  at  Nymphenburg  (a  suburb  of  Munich),  offered  to  show  us  over  her  establishment,  and 
where  the  daughters  of  the  higher  nobility  we  left  the  conversation  room  under  her 

are  chiefly  educated  ; but  she  added,  smiling,  guidance.  We  now  first  noticed  an  iron 

“I  much  prefer  my  task  here,  the  little  folks  grating  across  the  centre  of  the  corridor,  and 
are  so  much  more  affectionate  ; and  if  they  have  learnt  it  caged  the  boys  on  each  floor  within 
not  been  under  very  bad  influences  previously,  their  proper  limits.  Beyond  it  lay  their 
are  so  much  more  tractable,  and  even  more  room  for  study,  a fine  airy  apartment,  the 
eager  for  instruction.  Poor  little  folks,  our  master’s  room,  a boys’  sleeping  room,  warmed 
house  is  not  a school,  but  a home  to  them,  and  in  very  cold  weather  by  an  iron  stove  ; the 
kindness  has  been  often  such  a rare  luxury  that  beds  were  much  the  same  as  those  for  the  girls 
their  affection  is  easily  won.  Then  when  they  we  saw  afterwards.  A corner  of  the  apart- 
leave  us  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  them  ; our  ment  was  partitioned  off  for  the  overlooker’s 
girls,  when  grown  into  young  women,  con-  bed.  The  washing  apparatus  consisted  of  two 
stautly  visit  us,  and  always  gather  in  con-  large  troughs,  but  reforms  are  to  be  introduced 
siderable  numbers  for  the  Christmas  party,  in  the  matter.  A chamber  for  the  boys’ 
and  we  have  letters  very  often  from  those  who  clothes  adjoins  their  sleeping  room.  On  the 
‘go  to  a distance.’”  other  side  of  the  railing  on  this  floor  is  the 

In  reply  to  a question  of  ours,  the  Fraiilein  girls’  dining  hall,  the  dining-room  of  the  sis- 
informed  us  there  were  then  70  boys  and  as  ters,  a committee-room,  and  the  parlour  we 
many  girls  in  the  institution.  Of  course,  the  had  just  left. 

sexes  are  kept,  in  distinct  portions  of  the  On  the  second  floor  are  the  female  dormi- 
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tories  : we  entered  that  of  the  youngor  girls 
first,  a lino  large  apartment  with  many  win- 
dows overlooking  the  street.  The  beds  stood 
in  three  ranks  down  the  room  ; each  had  its 
little  night  table,  with  a was*  basin  (too  much 
like  a small  pie-dish,  perhaps),  a small  stone- 
ware mug,  a drawer  of  the  table  holding  hair- 
brush, tooth-brush,  comb,  Ac.  The  Frau 
Oberin  called  our  attention  to  a cleverly  con- 
trived slide  at  the  foot  of  each  bed,  which, 
when  drawn  out,  formed  either  a seat  or  a 
shelf  for  clothes.  What  a boon  such  a luxury 
would  be  to  the  convalescents  in  an  English 
workhouse  ward,  who  have  no  choice  but  be- 
tween sitting  on  their  beds  or  lying  down. 
The  beds  had  straw  mattresses,  my  conductress 
explained  apologetically : “ it  would  be  scarcely 
kind  to  use  our  children  to  indulgences  they 
may  never  find  elsewhere,  and  so  horse-hair 
and  feathers  to  lie  on  are  reserved  for  the  sick 
room.”  The  sheets  were  of  calico,  though  the 
boys  have  linen,  as  “ they  rip  any  weaker 
texture  into  shreds  with  dreadful  rapidity  ; ” 
a feather  pillow,  stout  blanket,  and  nice  large 
plumeau  made  no  uncomfortable  little  nest. 
A grown-up  bedstead  occupied  one  corner  of 
the  apartment ; a lute  dimity  curtains  enclosing 
it  made  a little  private  apartment  for  the 
“Fraulein”  who  has  charge  of  the  ward. 
The  children  are  never  left  without  supervision, 
night  or  day.  An  atmosphere  of  genuine  in- 
nocence is  created  around  them,  with  no  pos- 
sibility of  learning  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  \\  ickeduess  in  the  world  — unless  it  be 
from  their  “manual  of  confession,”  perhaps. 
The  dormitory  of  the  elder  girls,  on  tho  other 
side  the  corridor,  was  the  same  in  its  arrange- 
ments as  that  we  had  just  left,  but  the  win- 
dows overlooked  the  garden  ; and  the  walls 
preached  lessons  on  the  dangers  of  carnal 
vanity,  exemplified  in  representations  of  the 
fall  of  Absolom,  and  Joseph’s  mishap,  with 
his  polichrome  coat.  There  was  a stove  in  this 
as  in  the  other  dormitory,  and  a large  crucifix 
hung  on  the  •wall. 

“ It  is  singular,”  said  tho  Frau  Oberiu, 
“ how  much  more  susceptible  to  cold  the  chil- 
dren of  tho  very  poor  appear  to  be  than  those 
of  tho  wealthier  classes.  We  have  to  use  the 


They  are  sure  tho  ‘ poor  things  ’ will  bo  ill 
unless  it  is  done.” 

As  wo  proceeded  down  the  corridor,  we 
found  several  of  the  orphan  girls  busily  scrub- 
bing, and  very  pleasant  it  was  to  see  tho  con- 
fident, placid  smile  with  which  they  rose  to 
greet  their  superior,  who  had  a kind  word  for 
each.  In  tho  work-room,  'which  wo  next 
entered,  there  were  some  twenty  girls  busy, 
some  cutting  out  clothes,  others  sowing,  others 
knitting  or  mending  stoekiugs,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a Fraulein. 

“ We  have  some  trouble,”  observed  Frau 
Alphonsa,  “ to  repress  the  longing  our  girls 
have  for  * fancy  work,’  but  we  keep  it  down 
without  any  compunction.  We  try  to  produce 
good  domestic  servants,  to  be  afterwards  good 
wives  and  mothers,  and  we  find  that  if  a child 
can  once  fabricate  a bit  of  embroidery  or  cro- 
chet lace,  the  handling  of  a scrubbing-brush 
becomes  at  once  a cruel  hardship,  and  she  will 
do  anything  rather  than  go  into  service.  Wo 
do  not  attain  any  model  excellence  in  noedle- 
‘ work,”  she  added  ; “to  do  so  we  must  sacri- 
fice the  practical  character  of  our  system 
greatly.  The  girls  do  not  cease  their  daily 
attendance  at  the  public  school  until  fourteen, 
and  during  the  remaining  two  years  of  their 
stay  here  I employ  them  half  tho  day  in  sew- 
ing, and  half  in  house  work,  washing,  ironing, 
and  so  forth.  They,  however,  can  cut.  out 
all  their  own  clothes  and  masculine  under- 
garments. Under  the  late  management,  a 
division  of  labour  on  the  factory  system  was 
carried  out,  so  that  some  of  the  children  sewred 
admirably,  others  learned  kitchen  duties, 
others  cleaning ; but  very  little  beyond  their 
peculiar  speciality  ; so  they  were  quite  help- 
less when  out  of  the  institution.” 

The  stocking-mending  in  progress  was,  of 
course,  aided  by  a wooden  egg  within  the 
article  operated  on,  a great  help  to  tiny  fingers. 
One  little  maid,  seven  years  old,  was  evi- 
dently not  a little  proud  of  a grand  darn  she 
had  grafted  into  a masculine  sock,  and  which 
she  exhibited  to  the  Frau  Oberiu  with  modest 
triumph. 

After  looking  at  tho  seams  and  the  knitting 
and  darning  in  progress,  and  speaking  with 


greatest  care  on  tho  first  admission  of  our  the  good-natured- looking  Fraulein  presiding 
charges  that  they  do  not  sutler  from  our  liar-  at  a little  central  table,  but  who  had  risen 
dier  habits  ; they  tako  cold  on  the  slightest  to  specially  introduce  some  of  her  best  work- 


exposure,  possibly  from  the  lower  vitality  inci-  women  to  us,  the  Frau  Oberiu  called  our 
dent  to  poor  living,  but  principally,  I think,  attention  to  two  items  in  the  simple  fur- 
frorn  tho  avoidance  of  fresh  air  in-doors  com-  niture  of  the  room  we  had  not  previously 


moil  with  the  unoducated.  Open  windows  in  noticed — two  broad  low  presses,  with  multi- 
winter  seem  a thing  unheard  of  to  many  of  tudinous  drawers,  standing  on  either  side  the 
the  children,  and  I am  often  requested  by  door.  (Jrown-up,  growing-up,  and  infant 
their  friends,  on  their  admittance,  to  let  their  dolls,  were  promiscuously  sitting  on  doll  chairs, 
bed-clothes  bo  warmed  for  them  at  night,  or  lying  prone  in  the  absence  of  joints,  on  the 
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top  of  the  presses.  Sadly  worldly-minded 
dolls,  some  of  them,  with  a quite  unaccount- 
able taste  for  the  pomps  and  vanities.  None, 
T suppose,  quite  wore  hoops  beneath  their 
petticoats,  but  they  imitated  that  carnal  ap- 
pliance with  great  success.  Necklaces,  frills, 
and  furbelows  were  exhibited  in  profusion  : — 
had  the  designs  thereto  been  evolved  out  of 
the  inner  consciousness  of  these  demure  little 
needle-women  ? 

“ Show  your  pretty  things  to  the  ladies,” 
said  the  Frau  Oberin  to  one  of  the  children, 
a pretty  black-eyed  little  lassie,  who  immedi- 
ately went  down  on  her  knees,  and  with  a 
great  tug  pulled  ono  of  the  drawers  open, 
then  retired  and  watched  the  effect  the  exhi- 
bition had  on  us.  In  the  front  of  the  drawer 
lay  two  or  three  books,  book-markers,  half 
a dozen  little  shells,  and  various  mysterious 
valuables,  with  a background  of  pink  silk  cur- 
tains drawn  from  side  to  side  of  the  drawer — 
behind  them  we  had  a bird’s-eye  view  into  a 
chapel  ! tiny-coloured  prints  made  its  fres- 
coed walls,  ruled  writing-paper  its  windows, 
a draped  seidlitz  powder  box  the  altar,  on 
which  stood  tiny  wax  candles,  vases  of  flowers, 
and  a crucifix.  The  admiration  Frau  von 
S.  and  I expressed  at  these  wonders  made 
various  other  orphans  anxious  to  show  their 
drawers,  as  we  could  plainly  see  in  their  faces  ; 
ami  others  again  who  had  nothing  to  show 
rather  sad.  Some  drawers  were  laid  out  as 
zoological  gardens,  others  as  more  or  less  ele- 
gant apartments  ; in  one  of  these  latter  hnng 
probably  the  only  looking-glass  within  Frau 
Alphonsa’s  domain,  and  I regret  to  say  that 
a dissipated-looking  young  female  doll  was 


the  same  material,  like  specimens  I had  noticed 
on  all  the  children  ; the  quilted  hood  for 
school-journeys  in  winter,  the  black  hat  for 
grander  occasions,  the  little  silver-lace  “ regal 
Hauh,”  a remnant  of  the  old  Munich  costume 
still  preserved  by  a few  of  the  serving  inaids 
of  Munich,  and  which  looks  very  neat  and  be- 
coming pinned  deftly  with  silver  pins  over 
the  chignon. 

On  a shelf  lay  the  half-dozens  of  under- 
clothing and  several  little  collars  worn  on 
Sundays  and  Saints  days.  In  a larger  apart- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  building  on  the  next 
story,  and  which,  being  built  over  the  chapel, 
cannot  be  applied  as  a dwelling-room,  were  the 
presses  tilled  with  new  clothing  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  that  in  use  also  by  the  former. 
“Boys,”  explained  our  conductress  smiliug, 
“ are  so  incorrigibly  6 boys,’  that  is,  so  incorri- 
gibly untidy,  that  we  cannot  leave  their  clothe3 
in  their  own  care,  but  ordy  give  them  what 
they  require  for  the  week  on  each  Saturday 
night  ; we  do  not  trouble  their  master  in  the 
matter  ; besides,  the  most  exemplary  men  are 
rarely  better  than  boys  themselves  in  these 
matters  of  keeping  drawers  and  presses  in  order. 

“ Boys  who  go  to  service  from  our  institu- 
tion,” said  Frau  Alphonsa,  “ are  allowed,  if 
well-conducted,  to  send  their  underclothing  to 
be  washed  and  mended  here  fur  two  years, 
and  very  sorely  the  young  blacksmiths  and 
bricklayers  try  the  skill  of  our  little  maids.” 
In  answer  to  a question  from  Frau  von  fch, 
she  informed  us  that  a complete  suit  of  clothing 
is  given  to  each  child  on  leaving  the  establish- 
ment. Formerly  the  girls  received  the  green 
duffle  dress  they  had  worn  in  the  asylum,  but 


gazing  at  herself  therein,  whilst  her  child,  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lay  with  its  head  under  the 
stove. 

I think  it  was  not  difficult  to  tell  by  the 
contents  of  the  drawers  if  the  little  owner  had 
' still  a mother  living.  The  greater  number  of 
the  “ pretty  things  ” are,  however,  brought 
1 by  the  “ Child  Christ,”  at  Christmas,  under  the 
great  tree  which  then  lights  up  so  many  joyful 
young  faces.  It  was  not  quite  easy  to  get 
away  from  the  work-room,  the  little  people 
were  so  very  happy  in  showing  their  accom- 
plishments and  possessions,  but  we  finally  bade 
them  farewell,  and  next  looked  into  the  ward- 
robe room  adjoining  the  larger  dormitory, 
where  each  girl  has  her  own  little  press  for 
her  clothes.  Supernatural  order  was  main- 
tained in  these  presses,  of  course.  In  each 
hung  the  green  frock  and  mantle  of  fine  duffle 
cloth  for  winter  Sundays  and  festivals,  the 
new  Scotch  gingham  of  brown  check  for  best 
summer  wear,  another  no  longer  new  for 
change  or  work-days,  a little  bibbed  apron  of 


as  the  stuff  is  peculiar,  “they  not  unnaturally 
did  not  feel  quite  at.  ease  in  it  after  leaving 
us;  besides,”  she  added,  smiling,  “it  seems 
they  need  dresses  much  wider  and  longer  than 
those  worn  here,  so  now  they  have  them  made 
for  the  outfit  of  green  merino  ; moreover,  four 
of  the  girls  who  yearly  quit  us  receive  a mar- 
riage portion  of  500  florins  (45J.)  from  a fund 
for  the  purpose  with  which  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  endowed  the  institution  ; until  their 
marriage,  or  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
they  only  receive  the  interest  on  their  little 
fortune.  It  is  curious,”  observed  Frau  Al- 
phonsa, “how  critical  of  outward  appearances 
these  children  all  are  ; when  I first  came  among 
them,  I allowed  the  new  inmates  to  mix  at 
once  with  the  rest,  before  receiving  their  school 
clothing.  I soon,  however-,  found  it  neees- 
sory  to  keep  them  an  secret  UDtil  fully  cos- 
tumed ; their  too-ofteu  very  poverty-stricken  as- 
pect had  the  worst  effect  on  their  reception,  and 
destroyed  all  due  feeling  of  equality  : female 
vanity,  I fear,  is  ineradicable.” 
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The  two  rooms  used  as  infirmaries  lay  at 
he  end  of  the  corridor,  and  we  proceeded  to 
idsit  them.  In  the  first  there  were  three  little 
'ills,  convalescents  from  measles,  under  the 
jkarge  of  a good-natured-looking  little  old  lay 
aster.  The  children — two  of  whom  were 
lursing  dolls,  the  other  was  knitting — looked 
very  happy  at  the  sight  of  the  Fran  Oberin, 
U'ld  the  eldest  immediately  coming  up  to  her, 
said  very  pathetically,  “ Oh,  please  Frau  Obo- 
in,  may  wo  go  down  to-day  ; we  are  so,  so 
strong  all  of  ns  l ” The  lay  sister  here  stated 
she  doctor  had  declared  them  “quite  restored.” 

‘ Then  to-morrow,  my  children,”  answered  the 
kind  lady,  “you  shall  go  down,  but  you  must 
ill  have  a warm  bath  before  doing  so.”  A 
shadow  fell  on  the  expectaut  little  faces,  but 
hey  brightened  up  presently,  an  l the  youngest 
assie,  just  six  years  old,  found  self-possession 
mough  to  say,  exhibiting  a very  nigged  piece 
>f  sock, 

“Oh,  Frau  Oberin,  she  won’t  let  herself 
)e  knitted  nicely  ; she  gets  always  such  a fat 
eg.” 

“ Never  mind,  dear  ; we’ll  find  a fat  boy 
o wear  it,”  was  the  consoling  answer. 

As  t\  e proceeded  to  the  lower  story,  Frau 
Uplionsa  gave  me  the  following  particulars  of 
■ach  day’s  occupation  : — The  children  rise  at 
ive  or  half-past,  according  to  the  season,  take 
•reakfast,  and  spend  the  remaining  time  until 
even  o’clock  in  studying  school  tasks  ; they 
hen  hear  mass  and  proceed  to  school,  rcturn- 
,t  eleven,  when  they  amuse  themselves  as  they 
•lease  until  dinner,  which  must  be  over  by 
nidday.  They  have  free  time  from  noon  until 
•ne  o’clock,  then  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  study, 
,nd  to  school  again  till  four,  when  the  “vesper 
•read  ” is  eaten,  and  tasks  recommenced  at 
ive  for  half  an  hour  ; then  follow  an  hour  and 
, half  for  play.  At  half-past  six  supper  is 
liken,  occupying  half  an  hour,  then  free  time 
til  til  a quarter  past  eight,  when  evening 
irayers  are  read,  and  by  nine  o’clock  all  the 
hildren  are  in  bed.  The  only  difference  in 
he  time  arrangements  for  the  two  sexes,  is 
hat  the  girls  leave  for  school  and  return  half 
.n  hour  later  than  the  boys — to  Avoid  any 
mseemly  romping  by  the  t\  ay.  Saturday  and 
Wednesday  are  half-holidays. 

In  the  kitchen,  which  wo  next  visited,  there 
vero  three  or  four  lay  sisters  busy  prepaiing 
linner,  s\ith  the  assistance  of  sovexal  of  the 
pldfer  gills.  One  of  the  sisters,  whose  tippet 
lad  got  into  a state  of  disorder  from  the  loss 
if  a pin,  and  was  in  process  of  revolving  round 
her  neck,  became  suddenly  aware  of  this,  and 
clashed  deepest  rose-colour  as  she  re-arranged 
.he  garment  and  curtseyed  to  the  Superior. 

Great  cop>per  pans  made  the  kitchen  wall  re- 
- - 


splendent  ; the  floor  was  of  red  glazed  bricks, 
cool  and  clean  ; the  stove,  a grand  snowy  pro- 
montory of  Dutch  tiles,  jutted  almost  from  the 
wall  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  A l ast  cop- 
per marmite,  full  of  soup,  simmered  on  the 
iron  hearth  ; another  scarcely  less  large  gave 
out  a pleasant  odour  of  stewed  fruit.  Two  or 
three  little  girls  were  cutting  up  vegetables, 
others  preparing  salad,  others,  superintended 
by  a lay  sister,  conducted  the  operation  of 
cooking  the  golden-huod  great  uwldn  (light 
dumplings  as  eaten  in  Olympus,  I am  told). 

“Yon  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  the 
simplicity  of  our  diet  table,”  said  Frau  Al- 
phonsa  ; “but  our  children,  you  will  confess, 
do  not  appear  to  sillier  under  it,”  and  she 
glanced  at  the  rosy  faces  and  dimpled  arms 
of  the  little  cook-maids.  The  details  of  the 
children’s  meals  are  as  follows  : — Dinner  on 
Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  meat-broth, 
boiled  beef  and  vegetables  ; on  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Saturday^  broth,  with  peas,  are. , 
vegetables  and  pudding  ; Friday,  broth,  pud- 
ding, and  stewed  fruit.  At  four  p.m.,  each 
child  has  a piece  of  bread  and  stewed  fruit  ; 
supper  either  consists  of  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  beer  with  bread  and  salad,  or  broth  and 
break  The  great  festivals  are  celebrated  with 
roast  veal,  and  Easter  is  marked  with  egb's, 
haui,  and  plum-cake. 

At  a sign  from  the  Lady  Superior,  one  of 
the  lay  sisters  brought  us  platters  with  the 
broth  to  taste.  It  was  very  good  from  the 
quantity  of  vegetables  cooked  in  it,  though 
without  meat. 

“ Our  children  really  seem  healthier  with 
but  little  meat,”  said  Frau  Aluhousa.  I may 
remark  as  a commentary,  that  the  vegetables 
which  form  an  important  part  of  their  food, 
are  cooked  much  more  sueculently  than  in 
England. 

A plate  of  giant  nutleln  and  stewed  pears 
was  hero  brought  us  by  the  lay  sister,  uho 
beamed  at  us  so  beseechingly,  1 could  not  re- 
fuse to  taste  them.  '1  he  nudcln  tasted  greatly 
like  rather  dry  Yorkshire  pudding.  'I hey 
constitute  the  usual  fast-day  dinner.  I ima- 
gine the  little  maids  looked  at  us  while  eating 
these  things  tilth  scarcely  less  interest  than 
if  wo  had  been  pdicans  at  the  zoological  gar- 
den devouring  flounders. 

“ Our  bills  of  fare,”  observed  Fran  Al- 
pkonsa,  “do  not  admit  of  our  pioTtucing  any 
but  very  plain  cooks,  but  the  children  at  lea>t 
learn  the  rudiments  of  the  art  thoroughly. 
We  glanced  into  the  ironing-room,  where  a 
lay  sister,  assisted  by  half-a-dozen  little  girls, 
was  busily  clear-starching  the  “ lady’s”  eoifs, 
and  next  proceeded  through  the  iron  grating 
, into  the  “ boys’  department.  In  the  great 
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dining-hall — a fine  apartment  looking  on  to 
the  gard  n — a score  of  hoys  were  busy  sowing 
platters,  knives  and  forks,  broadcast  over  the 
long  tables  amid  an  uproar  worthy  of  the 
Charterhouse.  Quiet  ensued  as  soon  as  the 
black  robe  of  Frau  Alphonsa  was  perceived, 
and  several  lads  gathered  near  her,  evidently 
very  proud  of  any  notice  she  bestowed  on 
them.  They  were  dressed  in  stout  cloth 
jackets  and  trousers  of  no  distinguishing  form. 
Like  the  girls,  they  attend  the  public  school, 
and  the  resident  Superintendent  is  charged 
merely  with  the  duties  of  maintaining  order 
among  them,  and  insuring  their  application 
to  their  tasks.  The  resident  Master  instructs 
them  in  elementary  drawing,  modelling,  and 
various  mechanical  arts,  in  order  chieily  to  < 
pleasantly  occupy  their  leisure  hours.  The 
“Master ’’now  entered  the  room,  and  after 
greeting  Frau  Alphonsa,  invited  us  to  inspect 
his  especial  domain,  a great  room  adjoining, 
with  carpenters’  benches,  drawing  boards, 
piles  of  card-board,  and  chips  and  shavings 
enough  to  give  it  a very  business-like  aspect. 
He  showed  us  a multitude  of  pretty  saw- car- 
vings : picture-frames,  clock-cases,  brackets, 
card-trays,  gorgeous  articles  of  the  bonbonniere 
specie.,  brilliant  with  the  most  resplendent 
French  papers,  and  forming  work-boxes, 
writing-cases,  jewel-cases,  glove-boxes,  boxes 
for  every  thing  conceivable  capable  of  boxing. 
Mats  in  scrolls  of  different  coloured  papers 
formed  in  mosaic  were  there,  made  by  the  very 
little  boys.  All  the  work  of  the  year  is  kept 
until  Christmas,  when  prizes  are  given  for  the 
best  specimens,  and  it  afterwards  is  sold  to 
shops  in  the  town. 

The  drawing  lesson,  however,  constitutes 
the  boys’  gx-eatest  pleasure,  the  Master  assured 
me  ; to  be  excluded  from  it  their  chief  punish- 
ment. “ We  do  not  try  to  make  artists  of 
them,”  he  added,  “ but  it  is  no  slight  advan- 
tage for  the  future  smith  or  carpenter  to  be 
able  to  represent  his  ideas  tangibly  on  paper, 
even  though  but  roughly.” 

I had  remarked  the  good  carriage  of  the 
boys,  and  found  it  explained  by  the  fact  of 
their  attending  the  public  gymnastic  school 
thrice  weekly  in  summer,  whilst  they  have 
drill  exercise  all  the  year.  On  calendar  holi- 
days, in  fine  weather,  they  make  two  long 
excursions  in  the  country,  and  on  Wednesday 
axid  Saturday  have  an  hour’s  walk  ; their 
school  being  half  a mile  distant  ensures  daily 
exercise  to  a certain  extent,  and  in  warm 
weather  they  go  twice  weekly  to  the  swimming 
school.  We  walked  round  the  garden,  which 
is  of  great  size,  aud  provides  the  establish- 
ment with  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  whole 
year  : of  both  far  more  is  consumed  than  could 


seem  possible  with  our  habits.  But  for  the 
garden  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  the 
ladies  to  make  the  payment  of  twelve  pounds 
per  head  for  the  whole  establishment  at  all 
cover  the  necessary  expenses. 

A lay  sister  was  busy  digging  up  a store 
of  potatoes.  “ We  have  too  much  work  for 
one  gardener,”  explained  Frau  Alphonsa,  “and 
we  cannot  afford  two,  so  I let  the  sisters 
manage  the  work.  They  like  the  open-air 
employment  extremely.” 

There  were  numberless  little  arbours  in 
shady  nooks  of  the  garden,  and  two  large 
covered  places  on  the  grass  where  the  children 
dine  in  warm  weather.  A large  wash-house 
stands  built  near  the  house,  and  adjoining  it 
! are  the  bath-rooms,  with  warm  and  cold  water 
laid  on.  Boys  bathe  weekly  when  not  attend- 
ing the  swimming-school,  the  girls  once  a 
moiith.  Four  cows  supply  the  establishment 
with  milk  ; we  looked  into  the  cowhouse,  where 
the  dark-eyed,  turtle-dove  coloured  ruminators 
were  solemnly  submitting  to  the  attentions  of 
a brisk  little  lay  sister  whose  coif  had  got 
dreadfully  awry,  giving  her  a very  mundane 
look  of  roguishness,  notwithstanding  her  endea- 
vours to  set  it  right  in  time. 

Wo  had  really  trespassed  too  long  on  the 
time  and  kindness  of  Frau  Alphonsa,  but  her 
patience  was  inexhaustible,  and  “ we  must  cer- 
tainly look  at  their  little  chapel  before  leaving 
though  ‘a  very  humble  place.’”  It  was,  in- 
deed, as  simple  in  its  arrangements  well-nigh 
as  a Nonconformist  meeting-house.  The 
whitewashed  walls  were  relieved  only  by  two 
tablets  bearing  the  names  of  benefactors  to  the 
charity,  among  them  I noticed  more  than  one 
American.  A few  lay  sisters  were  kneeling 
within  the  doorway,  and  the  Lady  Superior 
knelt  with  them  whilst  we  walked  round  to 
the  altar. 

But  we  had  now  seen  all  our  kind  conduc- 
tress could  show  us,  two  hours  had  slipped 
away  since  we  entered  her  doors,  so  after  sit- 
ting to  rest  a few  moments  in  the  little  parlour, 
where  the  beautiful  young  Fraulein  joined  us 
once  more,  and  after  further  pleasant  gossip,  we 
rose  to  leave.  The  ladies  accompanied  us  to 
the  door,  the  rosy  lityle  porteress  emerged  from 
her  nest,  a cordial  adieu  was  exchanged,  and 
the  City  Orphan  Asylum  of  Munich,  and 
the  kind  ladies  there,  will  remain  henceforth 
assuredly  among  my  very  pleasantest  recol- 
lections. E.  S. 


DIGGING  FOR  TRUTH. 

Twenty  years  ago  a party  of  quarrymen 
blasting  the  limestone  rock  at  Caldy  Island, 
near  Tenby,  laid  open  a cavern,  the  flooi’ing 
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)f  which  consisted  of  a thick  covering  of 
urimal  matter  ; in  this  were  embedded  bones 
if  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  lion,  tiger, 
lymna,  groat  cave  bear,  &c.  Subsequently 
ivvo  more  caves  wore  opened  out — ono  on 
Ualdy,  and  one  on  the  mainland  at  a curious 
latural  elevation,  about  a mile  and  a half 
rom  Tenby,  called  “ Hoyles  Mouth»| 

This  “ Mouth ’I  is  the  entrance  to  a series  of 
small  caverns  running  into  and  through  tho 
imestone  strata.  Traditionally,  these  were 
supposed  to  have  been  the  resort  of  smugglers, 
il though,  from  examination,  their  size  pre- 
dudes  the  idea  of  anything  of  a bulky  nature 
jeing  concealed,  the  innermost  cavern  being 
inly  accessible  by  a passage  so  small  that  a 
nan  has  to  lie  at  full  length  and  crawl  in  like 
i serpent. 

The  first  examination  of  this  cavern  was 
nade  in  I860,*  when,  among  a curious  con- 
glomeration of  shells  and  fish  bones,  remains 
>f  comparatively  recent  animals  were  dis- 
covered, together  with  a few  bolts  and  arrow 
leads. 

Since  then  nothing  further  was  attempted 
intil  a few  weeks  ago,  when  a couple  of  gen- 
lemen  visiting  Tenby  set  about  a scientific 
xamination,  and  brought  to  light  much  that 
vas  interesting  ami  new. 

They  commenced  work  at  the  entrance,  where 
he  discovery  of  a number  of  worked  stones  was 
u ide,  and  in  a lower  strata  the  upper  molar 
>f  the  great  Irish  elk  (meyaairos  >>  au  animal 
vliicli  existed  simultaneously  with  the  great 
ave  bear,  a tooth  of  which  was  dug  out  during 
he  former  excavation.  Some  of  these  worked 
tones  were  of  a poculiar  sort  of  semi-vitrified 
rap,  a dull  green  colour  with  whitish  specks, 
nd  translucent  at  the  edges,  having  the  same 
racture  as  Hint.  In  tho  interior  chamber  of 
he  cavern,  under  the  stalactite  floor,  they 
amo  upon  tho  bones  of  the  great  cave  bear,  a 
iortion  of  which  they  were  able  to  extract 
vliole.  Near  this  lay  remains  of  the  hyaena, 
ox,  deer,  and  ox.  In  tho  passage,  at  a distance 
«f  about  forty  feet  from  the  inner  chamber, 
hey  found  also  hyiena,  fox,  deer,  and  goat 
>ones,  a worked  flint,  and  the  skeleton  of  a 
urge  bird. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  portion 
>f  this  discovery  was  that  all  these  cxoavatious 
vero  made  below  the  old  hard  natural  floor, 
moving  incontestably  that  tho  owners  of  these 
Jones  had  been  contemporaries  with  tho  mam- 
noth,  or  animals  of  the  Pleistocenean  period. 

Under  a shelf  of  the  same  substratum,  and 
leaver!  the  entrance,  the  lower  jaw  an  1 part  of 
he  heel  bone  of  a man  were  found. 

* See  Yul.  ill.  p.  348. 


A careful  examination  proved  that  at  some 
remote  period  the  sea  must  ha\o  washed  into 
the  cavern,  the  aetion  of  the  waves  being 
visible,  together  with  tho  still  clearer  evidence 
afforded  by  a thick  deposit  of  shells  in  such  a 
position  as  to  show  that  they  had  been  cling- 
ing to  tho  surface  of  tho  rock.  Now  as 
Hoyles  Month  Cavern  is  quite  100  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  situated  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  high  water  mark,  we  have  additional  proof 
corroborating  the  extraordinary  rise  of  level 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tenby,  even  within  the  recollection  of  those 
now  alive,  some  of  the  old  men  remembering 
“ how  small  craft  used  to  go  nearly  a mile 
over  what  is  now  pasture  land,  and  that  their 
fathers  had  seen  boats  discharging  their  cargoes 
at  St.  Florence.” 

Two  posts  are  still  to  be  seen  by  the  hedge 
side,  a mile  and  a half  from  Tenby,  which 
were  originally  placed  there  to  show  the  depth 
of  the  spring  tides.  Tho  ordnance  survey, 
takou  in  1856  by  Captain  Aldridge,  showed 
that  certain  rocks  in  the  bay  opposite  what  is 
known  as  the  Borrows,  had  risen  nearly  two 
feet  nearer  the  surface  than  they  were  given  in 
tho  former  chart  laid  down  eighteen  years 
previously.  And  old  Tenby  sailors  are  very 
eloquent  about  tho  “growing  of  the  rocks.” 

That  a great  rise  in  the  shore  line  has  taken 
place  is  thus  incontestable,  and  also  that  the 
district  which  has  risen  rests  wholly  upon  a 
substratum  of  carboniferous  limestone,  no 
trace  of  any  such  rise  being  discernible  where 
the  coal  line  begins.  The  bones  discovered 
upon  Caldy  Island  are  another  strong  proof  of 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, though  in  this  case  of  a different  nature, 
there  having  evidently  at  some  long  antecedent 
period  existed  a connecting  line  of  dry  land 
between  Caldy  and  the  mainland,  it  being 
quite  clear  that  no  such  animals  as  those 
pointed  out  by  the  bones  there  laid  bare  could 
possibly  have  existed  upon  so  small  an  island. 
Wo  see  thus,  that  although  the  level  may  have 
risen  on  ono  hand,  it  has  fallen  on  tho  other  ; 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  by  authentic 
written  documents  in  tho  possession  of  old 
Pembrokeshire  families  that  a considerable 
tract  of  lan  1 has  been  submerged  upon  the 
west  coast,  and  of  which  the  “ M_v  vyrian 
Arehaiology,”  speaking  of  this  drowned  Hun- 
dred of  Cantrw-y-Gwaolod,  says,  “ there  is  not 
only  a general  tradition,  but  even  the  names 
of  a certain  number  of  100  overwhelmed  towns 
and  cities,  of  the  harbour’s,  and  of  the  eminent 
men  who  governed  them.” 

It  is  also  recorded  that  when  IV  dliam  Rufus 
stood  upon  the  shore  in  Pembrokeshiie  he 
atlirmed  it  to  be  on  his  mind,  to  make  a bridge 
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of  boats  across  to  Ireland,  whose  shore  he 
could  distinctly  see. 

Another  submerged  forest  stretches  from 
near  the  Monkstone  rocks  to  the  Ray  Gwyne 
points  by  Pendine  ; and  here,  amidst  inter- 
lacing roots  often  coated  and  hid  by  peat, 
rise  the  stocks  of  considerable  trees,  some 
black  and  crumbling  at  the  touch,  others 
sound,  and  ringing  to  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer. 

The  geology  of  Tenby  and  its  vicinity  has 
deservedly  attracted  much  interest,  and  as 
some  description  may  help  to  elucidate  the 
discovery  of  the  dry  bones  and  their  history, 
I shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a page  out 
of  Mr.  Mason’s  clever  little  history  of  Tenby. 
He  says  : — 

The  formation  chiefly  developed  here  is  that  called 
the  carboniferous.  It  includes  the  mountain  limestone 
■which  supports  all  the  coal  strata,  and  is  itself  sup- 
ported by  the  old  red  saudstone,  and  beneath  that  by 
the  silurian  strata.  The  coal  measures  lie  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  and  yield  anthratic  coal.  They  abound 
in  the  ferns  and  equiseta,  the  fossil  relics  of  a former 
state  of  the  earth.  The  so  called  “ beetle-stones”  are 
nodules  of  clay-ironstone,  the  centre  or  nucleus  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  animal  and 
sometimes  vegetable  matter.  'Ihese  are  found  on  the 
shore  towards  Saundersfoot,  where  they  occur  among 
the  ironstone. 

The  mountain  limestone  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
town  shorewise.  The  Castle  Hill  is  composed  of  it. 
This  formation  is  divided  by  its  fossils  into  three  parts, 
the  lower  abounds  in  crinoideau  remains,  especially 
their  stems  ; the  middle  portion  may  be  identified  by 
its  corallines,  among  which  are  the  lithostrotiun 
basaltiforme  ; and  the  upper  by  large  bivalve  shells, 
chiefly  producta. 

The  old  red  sandstone  commences  at  Skrinkle  Bay  ; 
the  junction  of  this  well-defined  formation  with  that 
last  named  may  be  traced  by  the  eye  from  Skrinkle 
across  the  sound  to  Sandtap  Haven,  in  Caldy,  the 
further  side  of  the  island  being  entirely  old  red,  while 
the  nearer  is  the  limestone.  There  ai-e  not  many 
characteristic  fossils  of  this  formation  yet  discovered 
in  our  Pembrokeshire  developments.  It  thrusts  itself 
up  to  form  the  ridgeway,  which  is  overlapped  on 
either  side  by  stratum  of  mountain  limestone. 

At  Freshwater  succeeds,  in  due  order,  the  silurian 
formation,  so  remarkable  for  that  strange  extinct 
crustacean  called  trilobite,  the  tails  of  two  species  (if 
which  occurring  there  seem  to  identify  these  with  the 
lower  beds.  Again  inland,  near  Narberth,  perfect 
specimens  are  found  of  the  same  formation. 

The  coal  basin  of  Pembrokeshire  extends 
from  Saundersfoot  to  Milford  Haven,  running, 
as  the  anthratic  or  stone  coal  seams  always 
do,  in  a westerly  direction.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  geology  of  Tenby  is  its 
climatology.  Built  as  it  is  upon  a peninsula, 
the  town  has  strictly  a marine  atmosphere, 
free  from  intense  frosts,  fogs,  or  any  very 
great  variability  of  temperature.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  as  winter  quarters  for  those  who 
suffer  from  pulmonary  complaints,  and  on  this 


point  the  evidence  given  by  the  resident 
medical  men  perfectly  agrees. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom  more  open 
to  geological  research.  From  the  Percelly 
mountains,  upon  the  borders  of  Cardiganshire, 
to  the  cliffs  walling  off  the  force  of  the  At- 
lantic from  the  southern  shores,  the  coiuitry 
abounds  in  objects  of  interest.  Every  turn  of 
the  way  opens  out  some  new  beauty,  or  ob- 
ject for  historical  curiosity  ; and  no  coun- 
try is  richer  in  legendary  lore  than  Anglia 
Trauswallia,  or  little  England  beyond  Wales, 
so  called  by  Giraldus  because  of  its  peopling 
by  the  Flemish  colony  sent  thither  by  Henry 
I.,  the  descendants  of  whom  to  this  day  bear 
such  a marked  dissimilarity  to  their  Cymric 
neighbours,  that  a line  drawn  through  the 
county  might  almost  seem  to  divide  two  dis- 
tinct people.  On  one  side  you  would  find  the 
language  of  the  Cymry,  and  on  the  other 
English, — English,  not  Flemish,  being  the 
language  ordered  to  be  spoken  by  the  settlers  ; 
and  moreover,  it  is  curious  that  tlie  colony 
having  been  first  settled  for  some  time  in  the 
north  of  England,  they  still  make  use  of  many 
expressions  and  terms  common  to  the  border 
country.  I.  D.  Fenton. 


AN  AUTUMN  DAY  AT  PEVENSEY 
AND  HURSTMONCEAUX. 

Pevensey  Castle  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting antiquities  in  East  Sussex,  and  possesses, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  exceedingly 
easy  of  access  ; further,  it  is  only  six  miles 
distant  from  the  more  modern,  but  not  less 
picturesque  ruin  of  Hurstmonceaux  Castle,  from 
which  point  the  tourist,  on  his  progress  be- 
tween Brighton  and  Hastings,  may  continue 
his  drive,  take  a peep  at  the  remains  of  St. 
Miclieldene  Priory,  and  regain  the  Brighton 
and  Hastings  Railway,  by  way  of  the  branch 
line  from  Hailshnm.  To  accomplish  all  this, 
it  is  true,  you  must  make  an  early  start,  but 
then  it  is  equally  true  that  the  pleasantest 
hours  of  a summer  day  are  those  while  the 
sun  is  still  low  enough  to  throw  long  shadows 
across  the  dewy  grass.  The  morning  lights 
upon  the  smooth  downs  are  well  worth  getting 
out  of  bed  to  see,  if  it  be  only  to  catch  an 
inkling  of  the  delights  of  an  artist’s  life,  and 
gain  a key  to  the  beauties  of  the  landscape 
world. 

Pevensey  Castle  stands  within  view  of  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way, half  a mile  or  less  from  the  station 
bearing  its  name.  Around  it  lie  the  villages 
of  Westham  and  Pevensey,  each  witl  an  old 
church,  showing  signs  of  Norman  handiwork, 
but  sadly  out  of  repair,  the  former  especially 
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bears  unhappy  evidence  of  a churchwarden’s 
‘ mama  for  white-washing  ; tho  chancel  screen 
has  actually  been  boarded  up,  so  that  during 
Dart  of  the  service  read  from  the  communion 
table  the  officiating  clergyman  has  a very  faint 
chance  of  being  heard  ; m winter  the  chancel  is 
lispensed  with  altogether.  There  are  a number 
of  flag-tombstones  bearing  date  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  a cottage  just  without 
the  churchyard  created  great  interest  in  my 
niiul  from  the  fact  of  an  almost  illegible  date, 
vlthough  1 subsequently  discovered,  much  to 
ny  Chagrin,  that  the  stone  had  been  picked  up 
n the  churchyard,  and  being  cleverly  inserted 
Slider  a rafter  in  the  old  cottage,  made  to  do  i 
lew  duty,  and  profitably  bring  many  a six- 
lenco  into  the  pockets  of  the  sharp-witted 
enants. 

Once  a sea-port,  Pevensey  is  rated  in 
)omesday  Book  as  containing  GO  burgesses, 
nd  50  who  paid  acknowledgments  to  tho 
lonks,  making  in  all  110.  Things  must  have 
one  ill  with  the  old  town,  as  in  records  dating 
bout  tho  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor’s 
eath  we  find  that  the  inhabitants  numbered 
nly  150  souls. 

The  castle  stands  upon  a rising  slope,  and 
le  outward  walls  accommodate  themselves  to 
le  nature  of  the  ground,  thus  deviating  from 
le  rectangular  form  usually  followed  in 
acient  Homan  fortifications  ; they  are  of 
reat  thickness  and  considerable  height, 
bile  their  strength  may  be  fairlyjudged  from 
le  fact  of  their  durability,  and  by  the  test  of 
le  1600  years  which  have  passed  away  since 
io  Civitas  Anderida  of  the  Homans  frowned 
pon  the  great  Forest  of  Peusavel.  The 
aterial  used  in  the  construction  of  these  walls 
fiint  bound  together  by  sea-sand  and  mortar, 
extraordinary  consistency.;  In  prosecuting 
io  drainage  of  the  inner  moat,  a basework  of 
Doden  piles  was  discovered  below  the  stone 
undatious.  These  piles  were  perfectly  sound, 
id  some  leaves  and  twigs  of  trees  which  had 
lien  into  the  interstices  were  also  in  a state 
‘ complete  preservation. 

What  nature  had  spared  might  well  bo 
icmed  worthy  of  mail’s  respect  ; but  the  in- 

Iibitants  of  Pevensey  were  singularly  deficient 
veneration,  and  some  years  ago  actually 
ade  use  of  their  fine  old  castle  as  a quarry, 

Iieling  off  the  casing  stones  to  the  height  of 
me  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  along  the  outer 
dls.  Modern  good  feeling  has  made  an 
; tempt  to  remedy  the  evil,  in  a very  unsightly 
muer,  by  filling  up  the  spaces  with  red 
ickwoik.  These  outer  walls  describe  a 
■ cuit  of  seven  acres,  enclosing  the  castle 
]oper,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  small  castle; 
is  is  built  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  walls,  | 
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and  is  of  Norman  architecture,  raised  upon 
the  old  Homan  found  itions.  The  gateway 
faces  we.-t,  is  Hanked  by  two  h imlsome  towers, 
and  was  approached  by  a draw-bridge,  and 
portcullis  gate  ; the  moat  extends  round 
two  sides,  an  1 is  overlooked  by  the  watch- 
tower.  Tho  keep,  which  is  upon  the  eastern 
side,  overlooks  what  was  the  seaboard,  and 
is  in  complete  ruin.  In  the  inner  court  of 
the  Norman  castle  are  the  foundations  of  a 
chapel,  and  near  it  an  old  well  of  rather  sin- 
gular construction,  being  of  a cylindrical  form, 
with  the  lower  portion  cased  in  by  wood.  The 
well  was  opened  up  by  some  members  of  the 
Aroluoologieal  Society,  and  has  since  been 
nearly  filled  by  rain-water,  into  which  droop 
the  long,  bright,  glossy  green  fronds  of  tho 
hart’s -tong  ue  fern,  throwing  a dim  mysterious 
reflection  on  the  brown  water.  Glistening  in 
among  them,  I was  for tu irate  enough  to  catch 
sight  of  a stray  sunbeam,  and  shall  long  re- 
member the  lovely  picture. 

From  the  Iveep  the  view  is  extensive,  and 
at  once  suggests  the  reason  of  this  situation 
having  been  chosen.  Upon  the  south  stretches 
the  sea-line,  broken  westward  by  the  bold 
front  of  Beachey  Head;  eastward  lie  the  well- 
known  marshes,  once  covered  by  the  sea,  but 
now  affording  unsurpassed  pasturago  t > hun- 
dreds of  fine  Heretords  and  thousands  of 
sheep ; to  the  north,  beyond  a narrow  strip  of 
marsh-land,  rises  a rich  undulating  country, 
once  covered  by  the  Forest  of  Peusavel,  the 
Cair  Andrea  of  the  lloman  records.  Here 
from  hill-side  and  valley  rise  church-spires  in- 
numerable, the  square  tower  of  Hails  ham 
Church  crowning  the  western  height. 

It  was  from  the  great  forest  that  the  castle 
derived  its  name,  “Cair  Peusavel  Cait,”  or 
the  fortress  by  the  wood,  being  the  original 
assignation.  The  lords  of  Pevensey  were 
lords  likewise  of  the  forest  until  both  were  for- 
feited to  Henry  I.,  and  were  by  him  bestowed 
upon  Gilbert  de  Aquihi,  in  whose  possession  the 
place  reached  its  climax  of  magnificence  and 
power,  and  obtained  tho  distinctive  title  of 
“tho  Honour  of  the  Eagle,”  the  first  in  light 
of  its  having  been  royal  property,  the  last  in 
deference  to  its  new  master’s  surname. 

In  139*1,  tho  estate  having  again  fallen  to 
the  Crown,  was  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  ; aud  Sir  John  Pelhain,  one  of  the 
famous  old  Crow  hurst  family,  w as  appointed 
Constable.  His  charge  was  held  in  a stormy 
period.  Sir  John  was  a staunch  partisan  of 
the  lied  Hose,  and  while  absent  with  Ids  royal 
master,  the  Castle  of  Pevensey  was  held  in 
siege  by  a Yorku-J  Army,  composed  of  a 
hu.-tily  organised  mob  of  “Sussex  aud  Kentish 
men,”  Like  the  Lady  Blanche  nmdfcll, 
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at  Wardour  Castle,  Lady  Pelhaua,  no  tiling 
daunted,  pul  herself  at  the  head  of  her  little 
garrison,  dispersed  the  enemy,  saved  the  castle, 
and  afterwards  wrote  a humorous  and  modest 
letter  to  her  “ dear  Lord,”  making  very  light 
of  her  heroic  work. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  he  rewarded 
the  faithful  services  of  Sir  John  and  his  lady 
by  granting  to  them  and  their  heirs  the 
Constableship  of  the  Castle  of  Pevensey  in 
perpetuity,  adding  thereto  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  attached  to  the  “Honour  of  the 
Eagle.”  It  subsequently  became  in  a manner 
a royal  prison.  James,  afterwards  the  first, 
of  Scotland,  was  confined  here  by  order  of 


Henry  IV. ; an  imprisonment  which  broke  the 
old  king’s  heart,  and  left  a blot  upon  Henry’s 
name.  Joanna  of  Navarre  was  another  illus- 
trious captive. 

Looking  down  from  the  Keep  it  is  not  easy  to 
realize  the  state  of  the  surrounding  country 
before  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  sea, 
followed  by  the  draining  of  the  “ level,” 
or  marshes,  laid  hundreds  of  acres  down  in 
emerald  green  pasturage  ; nor  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  the  Ashbourn  River,  now  a few  feet 
wide,  bearing  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the.  castle 
the  curious  and  clumsy  Roman  galleys,  manned 
with  their  bearded  and  helmeted  crews. 

The  road  to  Hurstmonceaux  lies  across  part 
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of  the  marsh,  the  ditches  of  which  are  full  of 
water-lilies,  lifting  their  lovely  white  cups, 
brimming  with  gold,  and  encircled  by  their 
broad  lloating  leaves.  The  “level”  is  entirely 
pasturage,  so  richly  and  luxuriantly  green  that 
you  do  not  seem  to  miss  the  hedges,  only 
greeting  them  as  a pleasant  change  when  you 
leave  the  marsh-road  and  strike  ofT  into  the 
higher  country,  where,  between  Devon-like 
banks,  overhanging  hedges  festooned  with 
clematis,  honeysuckle,  and  the  pretty  purple 
flowmrs  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  the  road 
w inds  on,  past  quaint  raftered  houses,  peeping 
dowm  from  above,  and  looking  like  veritable 
nests  among  the  green  branches,  very  peaceful 
and  home-like. 


'Wittering  is  the  only  village  upon  the  road 
to  Hurstmonceux  ; and  a well-kept,  well-to-do, 
picturesque  place  it  is  ; church,  schools,  and 
parsonage  showing,  as  they  ought  always  to 
do,  the  over-looking  eye  and  cultivated  taste 
of  the  master.  About  a mile  further  on,  we 
turned  in  through  lodge-gates,  and  saw  before 
us  a wild -looking  common. 

“ We’ll  soon  be  at  the  castle  now,”  said 
Sam,  our  driver,  looking  over  his  shoulder  with 
a grin,  and  mending  his  pace  with  the  applica- 
tion of  a short  cart- whip.  And  so  presently, 
upon  reaching  the  top  of  a slight  ascent,  we  saw 
the  castle  lying  in  a small  plain,  immediately 
below  us,  not  resembling  a ruin,  but  tempting 
one  to  think  it  still  habitable  by  the  clearly 
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j defined  walls  and  battlements,  and  reminding 
11s  strongly  at  this  distance  of  Carew  Castle  in 
Pembrokeshire,  although  on  nearer  approach 
the  likeness  ceases.  Jlurstmoneeaux  is  built  of 
brick,  the  only  stono  used  being  the  frame- 
work of  the  windows,  the  mouldings,  and 
battlements,  which  are  a sort  of  green  stone, 
quarried  at  Eastbourne.  The  form  is  a paral- 
lelogram, enclosing  four  courts  ; octagonal 
towers  flank  each  angle,  but  all  these  are  lost 
sight  of  by  the  side  of  the  grand  old  gate- 
way tower,  than  which  I have  never  seen  an 
architectural  work  of  the  kind  that  impressed 
me  more  sensibly  with  the  idea  of  combined 
i strength  and  beauty.  It  is  square,  and  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  south  front,  having  on 
either  hand  turrets  rising  nearly  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  moat : these  are  oc- 
tagonal in  form  for  fifty  feet,  then  gradually 
decrease,  and  become  cylindrical,  terminating 
in  slender  watch-towers.  A bold  cornice, 
i machicolated  and  embattled,  runs  along  the 
summit. 

| Cross  loop-holes  and  musket-holes  pierce  the 
flank  towers  in  three  tiers;  the  outer  compart- 
ment is  lighted  by  square  windows,  and  orna- 
mented by  a stone  carving  of  the  “ Wolf-dog 
and  banner”  crest  of  the  Fieuues  Family. 

Ilurstmonceaux  is  a combination  of  “Hirst,” 
or  thick  wood,  and  “Moncieux,”  the  surname 
of  the  Norman  lord  upon  whom  William  the 
Conqueror  bestowed  the  broad  acres  and  dwell- 
ing house  of  Ilirst.  The  records  of  this  family 
are  exceedingly  meagre.  The  first  of  the 
Moneeaux  lords  of  whom  we  read  is  Waleran, 
son  of  Idonea  de  Hirst.  The  second  Waleran 
Is  historically  known  as  taking  an  active  part 
n the  Lancastrian  wars,  forming  very  possibly 
me  of  the  “companio”  that  laid  the  Castle  of 
Pevensey  and  Lady  Pelham  in  “a  manner  of 
iiege.”  He  afterwards  formed  one  of  the 
amous  Dover  Garrison,  where  his  gallantry 
leems  to  have  been  so  -warmly  appreciated  by 
■ Henry,  that  upon  his  accession  he  granted 
lim  a full  pardon,  and  even  paid  a visit  to 
HUrstmonceaux  upon  his  route  from  Michel- 
lene  to  Battle.  The  aucient  house  fell  by 
narnage  into  the  possession  of  Sir  John  do 
'Tenues,  a scion  of  a Boulouais  family  deriving 
ts  name  from  a little  village  in  that  district.* 
t was  the  grandson  of  this  Sir  John  who 
milt  the  Castle  of  Ilurstmonceaux,  and  whose 
on  married  Joan,  heiress  of  Lord  Daere,  and 
vas  in  her  right  declared  Baron  Dacre,  and 
tyled  Dacre  of  the  South  to  distinguish  the 
amily  from  another  branch  settled  near  Gills- 
and  in  Cumberland,  the  “ Hot  Lord  Daere, 


* Uaiiiif'  its  importance  fruin  Canon  de  Fhuik.s,  Earl  of 
U iilojiic  in  1112. 


with  many  a spear,”  Written  of  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  “ Lay;  of  the  Last  .Minstrel.” 

It  was  an  unfortunate  descendant  of  hers, 
who,  charged  with  poaching  in  Sir  John  Pel- 
ham’s park,  was  beheaded  at  Saint  Waterings, 
a place  of  execution  for  the  counties  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  and  so  called  because  of  the  brook 
being  dedicated  to  Thomas  a Beeket;  Chaucer 
states  it  to  he  the  spot  w here  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  Canterbury  paused  to  water  their 
horses.  The  young  Lord  Dacre,  whom  execu- 
tion may  bo  more  properly  called  a political 
murder,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  and  he 
again  by  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre,  created  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  spent  a princely  fortune  iii  orna- 
menting the  castle  , but  as  he  died  without 
direct  heirs,  the  property  was  sold,  and  pur- 
chased by  George  (sometimes  called  Chancellor) 
Naylor,  to  whom  succeeded  Francis,  son  of  the 
famous  Bishop  Hare,  of  whom  Pope  speaks  in 
his  poems  more  than  once. 

In  those  days  men  who  affected  a fashion- 
able life,  found  no  pleasure  in  country  society ; 
and  Francis  Hare,  being  one  of  the  court 
gallants,  let  his  fine  old  castle  fall  into  disre- 
pair, and  finally  to  ruin  : indeed  such  an  extent 
had  the  work  of  destruction  been  permitted  to 
reach  that  his  half-brother  and  heir  thought 
fit  to  unroof  and  completely  demolish  the  in- 
terior, erecting  and  adorning  from  its  spoils 
the  modern  mansion  of  Ilurstmonceaux  Place. 
Since  those  days  of  Vandalism  it  has  become 
the  property  of  the  Curteis  family,  to  vvho3e 
good  taste  are  owing  its  present  careful  preser- 
vation, and  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  to 
tourists. 

From  Hurstmoneeaux  to  Miclieldene  the 
drive  is  pretty,  and  truly  characteristic  of 
Sussex.  You  cross  the  Ashburn  and  Cuokmere 
rivers,  and  passing  through  Hailsham,  reach 
the  Priory,  which,  being  closely  connected  with 
the  former  interests  of  Pevensey  Castle,  appears 
naturally  to  claim  a portion  of  our  prescut 
paper. 

.Micheldeue  Priory  stands  upon  the  river 
Cuckmcre,  which  winds  prettily  down  the 
valley,  feeding  the  moat,  now  sparkling  with 
water-lilies,  and  fringed  by  ferns,  reeds  and 
underwood.  A substantial  bridge  spans  the 
moat,  and  gives  access  to  the  gateway-tower, 
through  which  you  cuter  a large  inner  court, 
where  stood  the  dwelling-house  of  the  monks, 
who  were  of  the  Augustiniau  order,  sometimes 
called  Black  Canons,  and  formed  a half-way 
class,  not  bound  by  such  strict  rules  as  the 
regular  clergy,  and  usually  heard  of  as  a right  i 
jovial  brotherhood. 

The  Priory  is  now  in  a state  of  deplorable 
ruin,  a farm-house  and  buildings  having  been 
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erected  out  of  the  materials  left  standing  by 
I time.  There  is  scarcely  anything  known  of 
its  history,  except  that  it  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  and  that  it 
afforded  a resting-place  to  royalty  upon  more 
than  one  occasion. 

The  old  trees,  and  many-hued  underwood, 
clustering  round  and  dipping  iuto  the  moat, 
and  the  bits  of  grey  time-stained  walls, 
would  make  a pretty  subject  for  a water-colour 
sketch.  But  time  was  too  pressing  to  allow 
me  a chance  of  bearing  away  snch  a memento 
of  my  visit.  Time,  tide,  and  trains  wait  for 
no  man  ; and  so,  reluctantly  enough,  I obeyed 
my  friend’s  summons,  and  turned  away  from 
the  tempting  view.  J.  A. 


ANA. 

Earth  Eaters. — As  a general  rule,  when- 
ever a person  alludes  to  the  existence  of  a 
j people  who  sustaiii  life  by  eating  earth,  his 
hearer  or  hearers  commonly  listen  to  him  with 
an  incredulous  smile,  and  the  inward  reflec- 
tion that  travellers  tell  strange  stories.  A 
paper  on  the  subject  was  read  not  long  since 
at  a scientific  meeting,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  certain  kinds  of  earth  are  really  endued 
with  nutritive  properties.  A tribe  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  say  two  recent  travel- 
lers, whose  veracity  we  are  told  can  be  relied 
upon,  content  themselves,  or  at  least  try  to  do 
so,  with  a fatty  ferruginous  earth,  of  which 
they  eat  about  a pound  and  a half  a day.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  place  where  this  earth  can  be 
obtained,  nor  is  its  use  confined  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  anything  better  ; in  Bo- 
livia, for  instance,  an  earth  of  this  kind  is 
sold  in  the  public  market,  an  analysis  of  which 
yields  the  following  results.  Every  variety  of 
these  earths  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
fresh-water  infusores,  or  microscopic  shells. 
Their  nutritive  properties  therefore  are  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  retention  of  .animal  sub- 
stances by  these  shells,  which  thus  consti- 
tute a species  of  antediluvian  sustenance.  It 
is  not  only  however  in  the  south  that  this  kind 
of  nutriment  is  made  use  of  ; in  a country 
where  warmth  is  of  the  first  necessity,  namely, 
Lapland,  the  inhabitants  make  use  of  a white 
mineral  earth,  in  the  absence  of  cereals. 
This  dust  is  composed  of  nineteen  species  of 
infusores  analogous  to  those  now  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin.  In  testing 
this  skeleton  dust,  which  is  found  in  consi- 
derable quantities  in  Sweden  and  Finland, 
as  well  as  in  Lapland,  Retzius  discovered 
that  it  contained  a large  proportion  of  animal 
matter.  G.  L. 


TO  TATTY. 

(FOlt  an  albdai.) 

What  can  I write  within  a book 
Which  is  to  face  a face  so  pretty — 

Upon  a pace,  to  meet  the  look 

Of  one  so  young,  and  dear,  and  witty  ? 

0 sweetest  thoughts  come  to  my  call, 

Thoughts  sweet  as  she  is,  if  there  he  such  ; 
Fancies  more  fair  than  cme  at  all. — 

Fairer  than  fairest !— she  should  see  such. 

Oh,  that  in  flowers  my  utterance  were  ! 

That,  from  the  page,  might  bloom  my  fancies 
In  sweetness  fit  to  pleasure  her, 

In  lilies,  jessamines,  and  pansies  ! 

“ Sweets  to  the  sweet  ; ” — ’twere  only  right, 

Rhyming  to  her,  to  write  in  roses 
Such  dreams  as  Summer  to  her  sight, 

In  odorous  violets,  discloses. 

Ah.  should  I seek  all  nature  through, 

The  bloom  that  sweet  -st  to  the  bee  is, 

How  poorly  would  it,  page,  on  you, 

Show,  to  the  reader,  half  what  she  is  ! 

She  moves,  like  June,  through  sultry  hours 
Warm’d  with  such  sighs  as  should  he  utter’d. 

Not  in  weak  words,  but  passion-flowers. 

That  lovers’  twilight  vows  have  flutter’d. 

Silence  must  praise  her  ; language  fails  ; 

Ah,  he  who  would  with  utterance  woo  her, 

Must  breathe  such  songs  as  nightingales 
Or  music’s  self  would  murmur  to  her  ! 

She  came  to  show  to  our  blest  sight 

What  heaven  to  earth  could  lend  of  beauty, 
Therefore  our  blessings  are  her  right. 

And  to  adore  her  is  a duty. 

Well,  at  her  feet  all  hearts  may  fall  ! 

0 sweetest  shape  of  heaven  made  human, 

She  sums,  in  her  dear  self,  the  all 
Of  loveliness  that’s  lent  to  woman. 

To  prove  God’s  goodness  to  our  eyes, 

Spring  and  the  sight  of  her  were  given. 

She  shows  us  Kve  in  Paradise, 

And  what  the  angels  are  in  heaven. 

Ah,  how  I wish  ! alas,  in  vain  ! 

[To  write  “ in  vain,”  ab,  how  I suffer  !} 

That  I were  twenty-four  again, 

And  not  a married,  grey  old  buffer  ! 

Then  how  about  her  I would  sigh  ! 

With  gloves  as  spotless — boots  as  natty, 

As  some  one’s  she  knows  ; Lord  ! how  I 
Would  love  a girl  whose  name  is  Patty  ! 

Well,  heaven  he  with  her  all  her  way 

To  heaven  itself  through  death’s  dark  portals 
While  here  our  angel  makes  her  stay, 

May  she  know  but  the  joys  of  mortals  ! 

Wherever  with  the  hours  she  roam 

Her  path  through  flowers  and  sunshine  still  he — 
be  hers  such  love  as  lights  my  home 
When  she  is  forty — as  she  will  be  ! 

W.  C. 
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C'll  AFTER  XV,  TIIE  Will  IE  FLAG. 

Slowly  ami  drearily  tlio  days  crept  on  at 
Mot©  ; as  days  will  do,  heavy  with  hope 
deferred.  The  delicate  beauty  Was  dying  fast 
out  of  Emily  Maskelyne’a  wan  face  ; and  in 
her  soft  eyes  there  came  often  the  haggard 
look — half  eager,  half  weary — common  to  all 
such  as 

Watch  for  steps  that  come  not  back. 

Often,  too,  her  brows  would  contract  sud- 
denly, as  though  from  a spasm  of  physical 
pain  ; and  that  significant  gesture,  the  hand 
pressed  quickly  to  the  side,  was  terribly  fre- 
quent now. 

It  was  understood,  as  a matter  of  course, 
throughout  the  county,  that  ordinary  visitors 
would  not  be  acceptable  at  Mote.  Only  a 
veiy  few  intimate  friends  called  from  time  to 
time;  and  to  none  of  these  did  Mis.  Maskelyne 
ever  unclose  her  lips,  on  the  subject  of  her 
sorrow,  save  to  Se.yton  and  his  wife.  These 
two  came,  not  seldom  ; though  Tom  always  felt 
as  nervous  as  a woman,  befoio  going  into  that 
presence,  and  utterly  depressed,  for  hours 
after  leaving  it.  Like  most  other  men  of  his 
stamp,  ho  was  a very  coward  in  front  of  a grief 
which  he  could  not  lighten.  Ten  ler  and 
True  have  been  coupled  together,  many  a 
time  and  oft  ere  this,  since  the  day  of  the  Good 
Lord  Janies. 

At  last,  Seyton’s  stout  resolves  so  far 
yielded,  that  he  olfered  himself  to  go  in  search 
of  Brian,  and  to  ascertain  how  things  really 
stood,  if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  latter  to 
return.  It  was  a sore  temptation,  evidently; 
yet  Mrs.  Maskelyne  witlisto  d it.  She  knew 
enough  of  her  boy’s  wilful  nature,  to  be  sure 
that  any  overtuios,  short  of  the  one  main  con- 
cession, would  only  embitter  him  in  rebellion  ; 
and  she  had  not  yet  come  to  the  point  of 
surrender  ; more  than  all,  she  mistrusted  her 
own  powers  of  resistance,  if  they  should  meet 
face  to  face. 

But,  soon,  the  restlessness  that  so  con- 
stantly attends  long  bodily  or  mental  pain 
begau  to  possess  her,  uneudurably.  As  Brian’s 


twenty- first  birthday  drew  near,  his  mother 
could  no  longer  resist  a morbid  desire  to  find  h<*r- 
self,  on  that  day,  anywhere  rather  than  at  Mote, 
Had  they  not,  often  and  often,  talked  over 
together  their  simple  programme  of  festivities  ? 
And  now  what  had  it  .all  come  to  ? 

The  old  family  doctor,  who  shook  his  grey 
head  more  dolorously  w ith  each  visit,  had  more 
than  once  suggested  complete  change  of  air  and 
scene,  as  a possible  remedy,  fines  all  others 
seemed  to  fail.  Suddenly,  Mrs.  Maskelyne 
took  him  at  his  word.  She  only  tarried  long 
enough  to  provide  herself  with  a travelling 
companion — a niece,  who  had  always  been  her 
favourite  ; and  then  started  for  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy. 

Seyton — whom  she  consulted,  as  a matter  of 
course,  before  definitely  fixing  anything — con- 
tinued her  strongly  in  her  intentions  ; lie,  too, 
thought  that  anything  would  be  better  for  the 
unhappy  mother,  than  weaving  her  heart  out 
slowly  amongst  familiar  objects,  endowed,  each 
with  its  own  pang. 

lie  strove  very  hard  to  speak  the  last  words 
cheerily,  as  he  leant  over  the  door  of  the  rail- 
way carriage  in  which  Mrs.  Maskelyne  half 
reclined, — she  was  falling  fast  into  the  ways 
of  a confirmed  invalid. 

“Don’t  worry  yourself,  if  it’s  possible  to 
help  it,  with  looking  for  news.  1 promise 
faithfully,  that  you  shall  hive  them,  good 
or  bail,  directly  I have  any  to  send.  But 
besides  that,  Kate  or  l will  write  often  ; and 
yon  shall  answer,  whenever  it  won’t  tire  you. 
Miss  Devoreiix — 1 shall  never  believe  in  a 
vonng  lady’s  nursing  again,  n yon  don’t  bring 
your  aunt  hick  to  us,  quite  strong  and  well.” 

But  Tom’s  stout  manhood  nearly  broke 
down  just  then  ; and  his  list  ‘ Goo  1 bye’  was 
barely  intelligible,  for  a dry  knot  in  his  throat 
was  choking  him  painfully. 

The  popular  squire  of  YV  uleigli,  with  bis 
merry  nod  or  smile  ready  for  every  acquaint- 
ance, high  or  low,  was  most  unlike  the  moody 
horseman  who  rode  back  through  t he  streets  of 
Turrcastor  ; speaking  to  none,  an  1 seldom  lift- 
ing his  Lent  head  from  his  breast.  The  men 
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who  saw  Tom  Seyton’s  face  that  day,  shook 
their  heads  afterwards  more  ominously  than 
ever,  when  they  blamed  Brian  Maskelyne’s 
folly,  and  speculated  as  to  his  future  fortunes. 

There  are  memorials  existing  yet — telling 
how,  in  old  time,  pilgrims,  to  atone  fur  some 
deadly  sin,  travelled  from  one  far  country  to 
another  ; halting  often,  and,  at  every  station, 
enacting  some  fresh  refinement  of  penance. 
Without  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  without 
intention  of  self-torture,  poor  Emily  Maske- 
lyne  went  on  a scarcely  less  woeful  journey. 
Yet  it  could  hardly  have  been  chance  that 
guided  her  ; but  rather  one  of  those  strange  dis- 
tempered fancies,  that  are  among  the  saddest 
symptoms  of  mortal  decay.  What  else  could 
have  made  her  follow,  step  by  step,  the  track 
that  she  had  passed  over  two-and-twenty  years 
before,  in  the  first  blush  of  matronhood  ? 

George  Maskelyne,  without  being  a pedant, 
was  what  our  fathers  used  to  call — an  elegant 
scholar.  He  delighted  in  teaching  his  fair  wife 
the  traditions — legendary  or  historical — that 
make  many  bare  plots  of  classic  soil  not  less 
holy  to  the  antiquarian,  than  the  ruins 
shadowed  by  Mount  Palatine.  He  had  a 
low,  soft  voice,  especially  pleasing  to  the 
loving  ears  that  listened  in  those  halcyon  days. 
Very  often  the  desolate  woman — desolate  both 
as  wife  and  mother,  now — heard  it  again,  as 
she  lingered  over  the  ground  they  had  trodden 
together. 

And  the  features  of  each  place  were  so  won- 
derfully unchanged.  When  she  halted  by 
Trasimene,  there  was  the  same  ghostly  rustle 
and  whisper  in  the  reed -beds,  that  stirred 
them  in  the  gloaming  long  ago,  when  those 
two  stood  by  the  dusky  water  ; and  George 
Maskelyne — warming  with  his  subject,  as  men 
of  peace  will  do  when  speaking  of  war — 
told  the  story  of  the  great  battle.  How,  in 
despite  of  omen  and  augury,  the  Consul  led 
his  legions  to  the  onset,  through  the  white 
shroud-like  mist,  that  soon  swallowed  up 
standards  and  eagles;  and  how  the  darkling 
fight  went  on — no  man  heeding  or  staying  his 
hand — though  the  ground  was  rocking  with 
the  earthquake,  that  laid  walled  cities  in  ruin, 
and  changed  the  very  face  of  Nature  ; till,  at 
the  last,  Flaminius  went  down  before  the 
Insubrian’s  lance,  and  a hopeless  struggle 
became  desperate  rout.  There,  was  the  very 
pass,  through  which  the  wild  riders  of  Numi- 
dia  came  hurling  into  the  press,  from  their 
ambush  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  hill ; 
trampling  down  the  fugitives  in  the  shallows, 
oi  spearing  them  as  they  drowned,  till  lake  and 
morass  were  merged  in  one  hideous  crimson 


swamp. 
So  on- 


more  the  primaeval  olives  on  the  verge  of  the 
Sorrentine  plain  : not  a leaf  seemed  to  have 
fallen  from  the  grey  gnarled  boughs,  since  she 
last  rested  under  them  ; and  heard  that,  under 
that  same  shadow,  some  of  those  who  bore 
arms  before  Troy  may  have  lain  down  to  sleep. 

But  the  sharpest  pang  of  all  came  with  the 
memory  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  that  her  hus- 
band had  shared  with  herself,  when — long 
before  their  journey  was  done — they  knew  that 
there  was  promise  of  an  heir  to  Mote.  Heaven 
had  hearkened  once — once  only — to  George 
Maskelyne’s  prayer  ; and  his  house  was  not 
left  childless.  Had  it  come  to  this — that  his 
widow  should  think  in  her  heart,  that  there 
might  be  crosses,  heavier  to  bear  than  the 
curse  of  barrenness  ? 

No — many  times,  No.  In  the  extremity  of 
famine,  the  poor  mother  never  forgot  to  be 
thankful  for  past  years  of  plenty,  when,  from 
morning  to  evening,  she  feasted  her  eyes  to  their 
full,  on  the  sight  of  her  darling  growing  up  in 
strength  and  beauty,  like  a stately  palm. 

Famine. 

Alas  ! the  word  was  only  too  applicable, 
now.  No  other  could  express  Emily  Maske- 
lyne’s intense  craving  for  the  tender  words  and 
caresses,  that  had  made  up  the  one  great  de- 
light of  her  quiet  life.  The  night-season 
brought  her  no  respite  or  rest  ; for  her  brief 
troubled  dreams  were  ever  haunted  with — 


The  touch  of  a vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a voice  that  was  still. 


-southward  ever — till  she  saw  once 


There  are  separations  harder  to  bear,  than 
those  caused  by  one  sheer  sweep  of  the  Death 
Angel’s  sword. 

It  was  not  wonderful,  that  the  invalid’s 
health  did  not  improve  on  foreign  travel,  as 
physicians  and  friends  had  hoped.  She  her- 
self, probably,  nourished  no  such  delusions, 
from  first  to  last.  But,  as  summer  faded  into 
autumn  (they  were  then  once  more  in  the 
north  of  Italy),  Mrs.  Maskelyne  grew 
weaker  so  perceptibly,  that  she  resolved  for 
many  reasons  to  hasten  her  return.  She 
saw  her  niece  was  getting  more  depressed 
and  nervous,  daily  : and  sharper  and  more  fre- 
quent came  the  inward  warnings,  to  delay  the 
setting  of  her  house  in  order  no  longer : more- 
over she  was  possessed  by  the  instinctive  long- 
ing— common  to  so  many  creatures  besides 
man — the  longing  to  die  at  home. 

So  it  happened  that,  an  October  evening 
found  Emily  Maskelyne  once  more  at  Mote. 

Almost  her  first  words  were  to  ask,  if  the 
Seytous  were  at  Warleigh  ? When  she  heard 
that  they  were  expected  home  from  Scotland, 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  she  seemed  quite  satis- 
fied ; and  rose  the  next  morning  in  better 
spirits,  than  she  had  shown  for  some  time  past. 
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Neither  did  the  journey  appear  to  have  exhausted 
her,  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Even  Miss  Devereux  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge this  ; though  she  remonstrated  against 
her  aunt’s  imprudence,  when  the  latter  an- 
nounced that  she  had  telegraphed  for  the 
family-solicitor  to  come  down  from  town,  for  a 
long  business-afternoon. 

But  gentle  Emily  Maskelyne  could  bo  as 
firm,  sometimes,  as  the  most  repulsive  of 
strong-minded  women  ; when  she  said — 
“ Margaret,  darling — don’t  think  that  I will 
over-exert  myself ; but — it  must  bo  so — ” 
the  girl  felt  it  would  be  cruel  to  argue 
further.  The  legal  interview  did  not  last 
so  long  as  she  had  feared  it  would  ; though 
more  than  one  instrument  was  executed, 
which  certain  of  the  household  were  called  in 
to  witness.  It  appeared  that  the  telegram 
had  told  the  solicitor  enough,  to  enable  him 
to  bring  all  necessary  papers  with  him. 

But,  when  he  had  departed,  and  the  two 
women  wore  alone  again  together,  a great  dread 
overcame  Margaret  Devereux, — looking  on  the 
change  that  those  few  hours  hail  wrought  in 
Mrs.  Maskelyne’s  face.  Yet,  iu  this  change, 
there  was  nothing  ghastly  or  startling  : what 
was  expressed  there,  was  hardly  exhaustion  ; 


on  which  Mrs.  Maskelyne  showed  anxiety,  was 
that  of  time  : her  casern  ss  was  almost  pain- 
ful, as  she  asked,  “if  she  might  reckon  at 
least  on  three  or  four  days.” 

In  her  peculiar  ease,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  speak  with  certainty  : it  was  one,  too,  on 
which  further  advice  was  absolutely  useless  ; 
even  if  the  invalid  had  not  owned  to  a 
nervous  dread  of  seeing  any  strange  physician. 
So  till'  old  doctor  was  fain  to  give  her  such 
poor  comfort,  as  he  could  hold  out  con- 
scientiously. If  no  sudden  shock  assailed 
the  system,  it  was  most  probable  that  Mrs. 
Maskeh  ne  would  survive  the  fourth  d;iy.  This 
seemed  to  pacify  her,  to  some  extent  ; for 
it  was  the  Soytons  that  she  was  so  anxious  to 
see,  and  they  were  expected  home  late  on  the 
following  afternoon.  More  than  once  it  was 
on  the  doctor’s  lips,  to  suggest  that  Brian 
Maskelyne  should,  if  possible,  be  found  ; but 
he  refrained.  He  knew  no  more  than  others 
did,  of  the  actual  state  of  the  estrangement  ; 
and  feared  lest  he  might  produce  agitation 
that  would  be  instantly  fatal. 

Neither  was  Miss  Devtreux  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  heavy  tidings  : and  she  bore  up 
bravely.  But  the  next  day  was  intolerably 
long  ; she  was  far  more  impatient  for  the 


rather,  a repose  too  intense  to  be  natural — evening  that  was  to  bring  Seyton,  than  the  in- 
the  solemn  heart-calm,  won  only  after  long  valid  herself,  who  lay  still,  hardly  speaking  or 
weary  war.  moving  : it  seemed  as  if  she  was  husbanding 

Over  that  peace  there  falls  ever  an  awful  the  last  grains  of  life,  with  a set  purpose, 
funereal  shadow  : it  is  such  a one  as  broods 
in  quiet  churchyard  nooks,  where  neither  sun 
nor  wind  may  wander — so  thickly  grow  cypress 

and  yews  ; if  any  light  is  east  thereon,  it  is  wheels  had  come,  so  much  sooner  than  she  had 
a faint  distant  glimmer  from  the  Light  that  reckoned  on,  that  she  forgot,  for  a moment, 

may  never  be  quenched,  streaming  through  the  doctor’s  caution.  But  the  iuiprg  leuce  did 

the  half-opened  doors  of  Heaven.  not,  apparently,  do  any  harm.  Mrs.  Maskelyne 

Tn  answer  to  her  niece’s  questions,  Mrs.  looked  up,  with  only  a deep  quiet  joy  on  her 
Maskelyne  would  only  allow  that  “she  was  a face  ; and  said  : 

little  more  tired  than  usual iudeod  she  seemed  “ The  Seytons  ! I am  so  very  thankful, 
to  be  iu  no  pain,  and  was  sleeping  quietly  when  Will  you  ask  him  to  come  to  me,  first,  alone  ? 
the  doctor  paid  his  evening  visit.  The  old  Kate  won’t  think  I’m  unkind,  l know,  darling, 

man  sat  by  her  side,  waiting  till  she  should  Yon  will  sit  with  her,  won’t  you,  till  I send 

wake;  and  his  earnest  eyes  nexer  moved  for  you  ?” 

from  the  sweet  quiet  face,  till  they  grew  hazy  The  groom  from  'Warleigh  had  had  the  rare 
anil  dim.  Ho  had  known  and  loved  that  good  sense  to  tell  his  master,  at  Torrcaster, 
face  for  more  than  a score  of  years  ; and  he 
knew — now,  without  a glimmer  of  doubt — 
that  he  had  a duty  before  him  that  night, 
from  which  the  strongest  and  wisest  of  men 
are  apt  to  shrink — the  speaking  of  a death- 
warrant. 

That  duty,  though,  ho  did  perform,  so  soon 

as  he  was  left  alone  with  the  invalid  after  her  Once  more,  in  silence,  their  fingers  were 
waking  ; he  said  afterwards  that,  iu  his  long  locked  together  ; and,  once  more,  the  weak 
experience,  he  had  never  seen  the  shock  fall,  wasted  hand  was  the  tinner  of  the  twain, 
to  all  appearance,  so  lightly  ; that  it  was  no  But  Seyton  spoke  first  ; ho  had  hardly  opened 
surprise,  was  very  evident.  The  only  point  his  lips  even  to  Kate,  since  he  heard  the  evil 


how  urgently  lie  was  needed  at  Mote  ; so  he 
ami  Kate  had  driven  thither,  straight  from  the 
station  VN  ith  an  intense  relief  and  sense  of 
reliance,  Emily  Maskelyne  heard  Seyton’s  step 
outside  her  doot  : those  quick  firm  footfalls 
always  seemed  to  bring  with  them  comfort 
and  courage. 


The  twilight  was  closing  in,  when  suddenly 
bliss  Devereux  started  up  with  something  like 
an  exclamation  of  joy  ; the  sound  of  rapid 
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news  at  Torrcaster  ; and,  now,  bis  voice 
sounded  hoarse  and  unsteady. 

“ You  never  wrote  one  word  of  this  : I 
might  have  come  too  late.” 

She  looked  up  at  him,  with  the  faint  smile, 
that,  became  so  well  the  delicate  beauty  of  her 
face. 

“Why  should  I have  written — only  to 
make  you  sorry,  too  soon  ? And  I knew  you 
would  come  in  time.  But  there  is  something 
worre,  that  you  must  forgive  me — if  you  can. 
Let  me  tell  you,  while  I am  able  ; though  I feel 
strangely  stronger,  since  your  wheels  awaked 
| me.” 

Emily  Maskelyne’s  simple  confession  was 
very  soon  over,  in  spite  of  the  breathing  that 
grew,  every  minute,  more  laboured  and  irre- 
gular. On  the  pieviuus  day  she  had  executed 
two  deeds.  In  the  Erst,  she  gave  her  lull 
consent  to  the  marriage  she  had  hitherto 
opposed  ; in  the  second,  she  provided  fur  the 
ceremony  having  been  performed  clandestinely  ; 
and  exeicised  the  powers  thus  accruing  to  her, 
by  bequeathing  everything,  without  reserve,  to 
her  sou.  There  could  not  be  a more  complete 
or  unconditional  surrender  ; and  Mrs.  Maske- 
iyne  hardly  tried  to  exense  it. 

“I  know  I have  been  weak,  and  wicked 
too — ” she  said.  “I  have  betrayed  my  poor 
husband’s  trust  ; and  broken  faith  with  you. 
Ah,  why  did  either  of  you  trust  me  ? And  I 
did  my  best  : I held  out — indeed  I did — till 
my  heart  was  broken.  I giew  cowaully  and 
fai>e,  when  I felt  that  I must  die  soon.  I 
could  not  die  in  peace  — I could  not  lie  quiet 
in  my  grave — if  my  own  darling  Brian  thought 
I had  dealt  hardly  by  him — even  if  it  was 
hard  justice.  1 had  rather  it  was  so  : I had 
rather  that  he — and  you — and  any  that  care — 
should  know  that  his  poor  mother  loved 
him,  better  than  anything  else  in  all  the  wrorld 
— better  than  her  own  duty.  But  I could  not 
have  done  this — and  lived  on  to  see,  what  I 
must  have  seen  ; and  bear,  what  I must  have 
borne.  That  would  have  killed  me  ; and 
killed  me  in  cruel  pain.  ISiow  I am  spared  all 
this  : it  is  best — far  best — so.  Only  say  that 
you  forgive  me ; and  that  you  will  pray  that 
George  may  forgive  me,  too  ? ” 

Her  voice,  for  a brief  space,  had  grown  quite 
strong  and  firm  in  its  pas.-ienate  earnestness  ; 
but,  as  she  finished  speaking,  it  sank  into  a 
whisper  so  faint  as  to  be  barely  audible  ; and 
she  lay  panting  painfully  ior  breath  ; hardly 
aide  to  swallow  the  cordial,  that  Seyton  held 
to  her  colourless-  lips. 

Forgive  ? 

The  doubt  need  no  more  have  troubled 
Emily  Maskelyne,  than  it  need  have  embit- 
tered the  death-pang  of  any  martyred  saint. 


Had  she  confessed  a mortal  sin,  instead  of  a 
weakness  that  the  Mother  of  God  might  have 
owned,  Seyton  could  only  have  spoken  such 
words  of  kindly  comfort,  as  he  tried  to  murmur 
then. 

For  her  husband — his  pardon  be  sure, 
was  granted  already.  The  hearts  that  were 
tender  and  pitiful  here  below,  will  scarce 
become  austere  and  stern,  when  the  mortal  has 
put  on  ^mortality  : not  among  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  will  hard  measure  be 
dealt  to  tbe  frail  ones  of  this  earth,  who — 
having  borne  their  burden  faithfully  for  awhile 
— sink  under  it  at  last.  And,  you  will  remem- 
ber, this  was  no  sacred  trust,  involving  the 
welfare  of  a human  soul  ; but  only  a prevision 
of  pardonable  family-pride.  Perhaps,  even  so 
great  a thing  as  the  mere  worldly  honour  of 
his  house  had,  for  many  a year,  been  to  George 
Maskelyne  among  the  trifles,  swept  away  like 
thistle-down  by  the  first  breath  of  Eternity. 

“Don’t  talk  about  forgiveness,”  Seyton 
said,  when  he  could  speak  plainly.  “ It  is  I 
who  need  to  be  forgiven,  for  having  taxed 
3'onr  strength  so  cruelly.  It  is  following  my 
coum-el,  that  has  killed  you.  But  I believed, 
we  were  acting  for  the  best  : God  knows,  I 
did.”  - 

telie  took  his  hand,  once  more,  into  both  her 
own  — 

“He  does  know'  it — good,  true  friend  : He 
knows  too  how  I thank  and  bless  you  in  my 
heart.  But,  indeed  it  is  best — so.  I have 
something  more  to  ask  of  you.  Yes  : I thought 
you  would  guess  it.”  He  would  have  risen 
from  his  seat,  if  she  had  not  held  him  fast. 
“ There  is  no  reason  why  my  boy  should  not 
come  to  me — now.  You  will  find  him  and 
bring  him,  if  it  is  possible  1 ” 

All  Sey  ton’s  prompt  energy  returned,  directly 
there  was  anything  to  be  done  : be  looked  at 
his  watch,  as  coolly  as  if  there  had  been  no 
question  of  life  and  death  ; and  spoke  with  his 
usual  brief  decision. 

“I  shall  cateh  the  mail  from  Torrcaster,  if 
I start  in  ten  minutes  from  this  time.  I don’t 
fear  n lull  difficulty  in  tracing  Brian.  Stan- 
dees address  will  be  clue  enough,  if  it  is  fol- 
lowed up  sharply.  I do  think,  you  may  reckon 
on  seeing  us  here  before  noon  to-morrow. 
Kate  will  stay  with  you  of  course,  till  I re- 
turn : she  would  hardly  let  me  come  up  alone, 
as  it  was.” 

Mrs.  Maskelyne  bent  her  head  gratefully  ; 
but  still  her  clasp  was  on  bis  wrist  : she  had 
evidently  not  said  all  her  say. 

“ Two  or  three  words  more — only  two  or 
three” — she  whispered.  “I  hope  and  pray  that 
1 may  be  spared  to  kiss  my  own  darling,  and 
press  your  band  once  more.  But  even  if  God 
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should  rule  it  otherwise,  I shall  go  to  Him 
quite  peacefully  and  quietly,  if  you  will  pro- 
mise me  one  other  thing.  You  promised  it 
years  ago  ; but  everything  is  so  altered  that 
nothing  binds  you  now.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  happened — that  may  happen — will  you 
stand  by  Brian  to  the  last  1 I don’t  ask  you 
to  countenance  his  marriage  : I don’t  ask  you 
to  bring  Kate  here ; or  to  come  yourself,  unless 
on  urgent  need.  1 do  ask  you — it  is  much  I 
know- — never  quite  to  desert  my  poor  boy . He 
cannot  escape  sorrow,  I fear,  if  he  escapes 
shame  ; but  he  will  only  want  your  help  the 
more.  I have  no  near  relations  left  : but  l 
Would  rather  trust  Brian  to  you  than  to  my 
own  brother,  if  ho  were  living  still.  Say  you 
will  do  this  : say  it — so — with  your  hand  in 
mine.” 

Halting  between  each  sentence — between 
each  word,  at  last — her  failing  voice  only  just 
carried  her  through  : but  every  syllable  went 
as  straight  home  to  Seyton’s  heart,  as  if  it  had 
been  uttered  in  the  trumpet-tones  of  an  Angel. 
On  the  bluff  Saxon  face  there  came  a certain 
grave  dignity — the  dignity  of  strong  sedate 
resolve  : 

“ I will  stand  by  Brian  to  the  very  last,  that 
I will  ; and  help  him  to  my  very  utmost, 
through  good  or  evil  report — be  it  ever  so  evil. 
He  may  choose  to  reject  my  help  : but — when 
I forget  to  render  it — may  God  forget  me  and 
mine.” 

For  a minute  or  more  Einiljr  Maskelyne  lay 
quite  still  ; no  intelligible  sound  escaped  her 
lips,  that  moved  incessantly  as  if  in  earnest 
speech  ; but  the  eager  tension  of  her  features 
relaxed,  as  they  settled  into  calm  content —the 
foreshadowing,  surely,  of  the  peace  that  would 
be  perfeeted  soon. 

After  a few  Words  more  of  no  special  import, 
Sey ton  went  to  fetch  his  wife.  The  brave 
little  woman  was  the  very  person  to  be  relied 
on,  under  such  circumstances.  For,  though 
there  were  sorrow  and  sympathy  enough  at  the 
bottom  of  her  kindly  heart,  there  was  no  fear 
of  her  breaking  down.  And — fond  as  she  was 
of  the  Maskelynes — her  friendship  with  the 
family  was  much  more  recent  than  that  of  her 
husband,  and  had  never  been  knit  so  closely. 
Bo,  it  was  but  natural,  now,  that  she  should 
be  less  strongly  moved  than  he. 

It  was  full  time  for  Seyton  to  be  starting. 
His  farewell  words  to  Emily  Maskelyne,  were 
very  simple  and  brief  : he  had  good  reason  to 
reckon  on  seeing  her,  at  least  once  more  ; and 
he  knew  how  important  it  was  to  spare  her 
further  agitation.  His  hand  was  on  the  door, 
when  ho  heard  her  voice — quick  and  hurried, 
as  though  some  nervous  panic  had  smitten  her 
suddenly — 


“You  feel  sure  you  Will  bring  him  back 
early  to-morrow  ? Quito  sure  1 ” 

It  was  ill  for  Seyton’s  after  peace  of  mind, 
that  he  turned  011  the  threshold  to  answer  ; fur 
the  dying  woman’s  eyes  met  him  full,  and  they 
followed  him  for  many  a day.  In  that  last 
look,  there  was  an  awful  craving  agony,  yet  not 
utterly  hopeless  ; such  as  might  be  seen  in  the 
eyes  of  wrecked  sailors,  well  nigh  mad  with 
thirst,  when  above  the  horizon  mounts  the 
small  black  cloud,  from  which — if  there  is 
mercy  in  Heaven — some  drops  of  precious 
water  may  fall. 

That  brief  backward  glance  did  more  to 
unman  Seyton,  than  anything  he  had  guno 
through  yet.  It  was  lucky,  the  time  was 
so  pressing  ; for  he  could  scarcely  trust  him- 
self, to  mutter  a few  words  of  encouragement  : 
then  he  closed  the  door  quickly,  and  sprang 
down  the  stairs.  Even  so,  a man  might  tlee 
from  some  haunted  house,  after  meeting  one 
of  the  fearful  tenants  face  to  face. 

But  his  presence  of  mind  came  back,  before 
he  had  gone  a mile  through  the  cool  night  air  : 
and  his  plans  were  all  made,  before  he  reached 
Torrcaster.  His  own  cattle  were  scarcely 
equal  to  another  rapid  journey  ; but  he  ordered 
post-horses  to  be  kept  saddled,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  start  at  a moment’s  notice,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  c special  ’ by  which  Tom  pro- 
posed to  return  if  his  mission  succeeded. 
There  were  no  passengers  that  lie  knew  by  the 
up-train  ; and,  so  far,  it  was  well  : for  he  pre- 
ferred his  own  meditations — gloomy  as  they 
were — to  the  torment  of  answering  or  evading 
enquiries. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  too  late! 

Between  ten  and  eleven  that  night,  Seyton 
drove  up  to  the  hotel,  where  Stauden  had 
said  he  was  to  be  found.  It  was  not  one  of 
the  regular  ‘ sporting  houses’  which  always 
look  busy,  if  they  do  not  seem  especially 
cheerful  or  inviting  ; but,  rather,  one  of  those 
nondescript  establishments  to  be  found  in 
certain  West-end  by-ways,  about  which  hangs 
a dreary  air  of  shabby  gentility  far  more 
repulsive  than  the  glaring  vulgarity  of  other 
taverns.  One  fancies  that  the  frequenters  of 
such  places,  must  resort  thither — not  for  con- 
vivial purposes,  or  even  for  the  ordinary 
pursuit  of  their  calling — but  to  concoct  some 
unusually  deep  robbery,  or  merciless  ‘ milking.’ 

Seyton  soon  learnt  that  the  man  he  sought 
had  not  called  at  the  hotel,  for  some  days. 
But  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  mystery 
about  his  private  abode,  which  was  situated 
in  the  suburb  above  alluded  to.  Indeed,  the 
landlord  was  disposed  to  be  quite  communi- 
cative on  the  subject. 
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“ I’ve  known  the  time,  sir,”  lie  remarked 
sagaciously,  "when  I’d  have  looked  twice  at 
my  man,  before  giving  Jem  Standen’s  address, 
at  this  hour  of  the  evening.  It  looks  as  if  he 
was  wanted,  rather  particular.  But  he’s  no 
call,  to  keep  dark  now  ; and  hasn’t  had,  for 
some  months  past.  I never  remember  him  so 
flush  of  money : he  must  have  been  in  some 
rare  good  things  lately.  It’s  pretty  sticky  of 
him — not  to  have  put  any  one  of  his  pals 
on.” 

Almost  before  the  other  had  done  speaking, 
Seyton  was  in  his  hansom  again,  and  driving 
rapidly  to  the  address  he  had  obtained  : he 
found  the  house  after  some  little  trouble  ; for 
the  geography  of  these  settlements  is  still 
rather  vaguely  defined. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  ill-favoured 
servant  enough ; with  a sullen  atrabilious  face, 
bloated  withal,  and  fishy  eyes  ; in  his  shabby 
black,  and  dingy  white  neck-tie,  he  looked 
something  between,  a mute  out  of  place,  and 
a debauched  dissenting  minister — a fine  full 
ticket-of- leave  flavour  pervading  all. 

In  answer  to  Seyton’s  enquiries,  this  per- 
sonage stated  that  “his  master  was  out,  and 
he  didn’t  know  when  he  might  be  in  ; but 
that  Mr.  Daventry  was  at  home,  if  that  would 
do  as  well.”  It  appearing,  that  such  was  the 
case,  he  bade  the  visitor,  rather  surlily,  “ wait 
where  he  was  and,  after  taking  the  latter’s 
name,  disappeared  through  a swinging  baize- 
door  into  the  interior  of  the  house. 


It  seemed  as  if  the  servant  had  acted  over- 
much on  his  own  responsibility,  in  making  the 
above  adndssion  ; for  the  half-muflled  sound 
of  sharp  harsh  words,  ending  in  a bitter  oath, 
reached  Seyton’s  ears,  as  he  waited.  But  ere 
, long  the  Cerberus  returned,  more  sulky  than 
, ever  ; and  growled  out  something  that  might 
| be  interpreted  into — ‘ ‘ Come  this  way,  please.  ” 
During  those  ten  minutes,  Tom  had  leisure 
to  reflect  on  certain  reports,  relating  to  Kit 
Daventry,  that  had  reached  him  since  they  last 
met  in  the  street ; for  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance existed  between  them. 

Rumour  had  not  been  kinder  to  Standen 
and  his  nephew,  when  they  vanished  from 
I Torrcaster,  than  she  is  wont  to  be  to  better 

j men,  whose  b.acks  are  fairly  turned.  It  is  not 

| astonishing,  that  men  of  their  peculiar  stamp 
will  make  almost  any  sacrifices,  to  avoid  being 
made  the  subject  of  public  talk  : they  know, 
right  well,  that  when  the  ball  of  gossip  is 
once  set  going,  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  it 
will  stop  ; and  the  chance  of  a flash  of  light, 
falling  on  some  secret  comers  of  their  past 
life,  is  as  terrible  to  them,  as  the  gleam  of  a 
dark  lantern  might  be,  to  a robber  whoso  pro- 
fession is  avowed.  This  thought  was  hi  the 


Lawyer’s  mind  when  he  said,  in  his  soliloquy  — 
“ We’ll  have  to  clear  out  of  this,  before  long.” 
He  guessed,  too,  that  he  himself  would  be 
more  roughly  dealt  with,  by  common  report, 
than  his  uncle  and  confederate. 

So  indeed  it  turned  out.  Long  ere  this, 
Seyton  had  been  made  aware  that  there  was 
not  a more  shameless  scoundrel  living,  than 
the  man  with  whom  he  was  now  seeking  an 
interview. 

The  room  in  which  Kit  Daventry  gave  audi- 
ence was  comfortable  enough,  at  first  sight  : 
but,  the  new,  costly  furniture  was  beginning 
to  look  dirty  and  tarnished  already  : it  was 
no  wonder  ; for  the  atmosphere  was  laden 
with  the  close  acrid  fumes  of  stale  smoke  and 
strong  liquors,  so  as  to  be  nearly  unendurable 
to  healthy  lungs. 

The  Lawyer’s  appearance  and  demeanour, 
that  night,  were  by  no  means  prepossessing. 
The  anger,  only  half  vented  on  the  awkward 
servant,  lingered  still  in  his  scowling  eyes,  and 
black  lowering  brows  : the  visit  was  evidently 
both  unexpected  and  unwelcome  ; and  this  he 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  disguise.  He  rose 
as  Tom  entered,  bending  his  head  with  a surly 
civility  (which  was  not  acknowledged),  and 
spoke,  abruptly  ; without  going  through  the 
needless  form  of  offering  a chair. 

‘ ‘ May  I ask  what  you  wanted  with  my 
uncle  ? If  it’s  a mere  matter  of  business, 
perhaps  I can  speak  and  act  for  him.  I pre- 
sume you  would  not  have  come  here  on  any 
other — after  what  passed  between  you  when 
you  met  last.  Indeed,  I happen  to  know  that 
Mr.  Standen  would  not  have  seen  you,  if  ho 
had  been  at  home.  It  was  a mistake,  that 
you  were  let  in,  at  all.” 

The  man’s  manner  was  coarsely  offensive  ; 
but  his  tone  was  strangely  free  from  the  slang 
vulgarity  that  usually  characterized  it  ; and  all 
his  cool  cunning  could  not  conceal  that  he 
was,  for  some  reason  or  another,  very  ill  at 
ease. 

“He  would  have  seen  me”  — Seyton  an- 
swered, very  quietly.  “ But  you  will  do  just 
as  well  : for  my  business  cannot  be  simpler. 
I want  Brian  Maskelyne’s  address,  at  once  : I 
must  see  him  without  a minute’s  delay.  It  is 
a question  of  life  aud  death.” 

The  scowl  on  Daventry’s  face  grew  blacker, 
yet ; and  his  teeth  gleamed  through  his  beard, 
as  he  almost  snarled  out  his  words  : 

‘ ‘ I thought  as  much  : by I did.  So 

you  think  you’re  to  ride  rough-shod  over  us — 
I know  some  of  what  you  said  to  Jem  Stan- 
den, and  guess  more — and  then  come  and 
find  us  ready  at  your  beck  and  call,  to  help 
you  to  your  ends  1 Brian  Maskelyue’s  of 
age,  and  his  own  master.  If  he’d  wanted  to 
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sen  you,  he’d  have  tol«l  you  so  himself.  But 
he’s  too  much  spirit  for  that.  Ha won’t  bo 
the  first  to  give  in.”  (Tom  remembered  after-  , 
wards,  the  raising  of  the  voice  just  here  ; and 
the  furtive  glance  at  the  folding- doors  that 
closed  the  farther  end  of  the  room.)  “ And 
you  want  his  address  ? My  uncle  would  have 
given  you  the  same  answer,  as  1 do. — I’ll  see 
you  d — d first.” 

The  rude  ferocity  of  the  speaker’s  manner, 
was  so  strangely  at  variance  with  his  habitual 
sneering  coolness,  that  a child  would  have 
guessed,  lie  was  blustering  to  keep  up  his  fail- 
ing courage.  And  there  was  some  reason  for 
this. 

Do  you  remember  one  sentence  in  a certain 
soliloquy — 

“ 1 would  have  given  something,  to  have 
seen  that  jolly  face,  with  a real  storm  on 
it—  ?” 

Kit  Daventry  had  the  opportunity  of  en- 
joying that  spectacle  now,  gratuitously. 

With  all  his  kindness  of  heart  and  easy- 
going ways,  Tom  Seyton  was  somewhat  cho- 
leric by  nature  : he  hail  not  been  in  a quarrel, 
since  he  left  school,  more  serious  than  a 
poaching  fray  ; but  he  was  no  more  likely  to 
brook  insult  patiently,  than  the  ‘ humane  ’ 
King  of  Connemara.  He  thought,  in  his  con- 
science, that  Emily  Maskelyne’s  death  lay, 
chiefly’,  at  the  door  of  those  who  had  beguiled 
away  her  son,  and  confirmed  him  in  rebellion. 
The  arch-schemer — as  he  had  reason  to  believe 
— stood  there  now  ; insolent  and  defiant,  as 
though  conscious  of  the  triumph,  that  was,  in 
truth,  already’  won.  And  this — when  every 
second  was  priceless  ; and  the  briefest  delay’,  a 
wrong  done  to  her  who  lay  yonder  in  her 
mortal  agony.  Then — keener  than  ever — 
rose  the  memory  of  the  terrible  look  that, 

I ever  since  he  met  it,  had  been  driving  Seyton 
j onward,  like  a goad.  His  intentions  and  cause 
‘ were  good,  certainly  ; but  the  savage  devil 
that,  for  the  moment,  reigned  in  that  honest 
I breast,  might  have  prompted  the  hand  of 
Cain. 

“Look  here” — Tom  said,  speaking  very 
low.  “1  haven’t  time  to  bandy  words  with 

I you.  You’ll  give  me  that  address  within  the 
minute,  if  you’re  wise.  For  I’ll  have  it  out 
of  your  throat — by  fair  means  or  foul.” 

As  he  spoke,  lie  moved  slowly  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  other — his  own  face  transformed 
past  recognition  ; and  with  a fell  meaning,  in 
his  eye3,  before  which  a bolder  villain  than 
Daventry  might  have  quailed. 

But  the  Lawyer  was  a coward  to  the  core  of 
his  knavish  heart.  Ho  was  much  the  taller,  if 
uot  the  more  powerful  man  of  the  two  ; and 
sparring  had  formed  part  of  his  education. 
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Indeed,  lie  was  reckoned  rather  a dangerous 
customer,  in  those  brief  mi  bright  broils,  that 
are  generally’  decided  by  the  iir.-t  blow  or 
so  ; where  neither  pluck  nor  stamina  find 
much  room  for  display  : that  big  diamond 
ring  was  worn,  for  use  no  less  than  ornament  ; 
the  sharp  facets  would  cut  a temple-vem  as 
with  a poniard-stroke.  But,  on  the  present 
occasion  lie  seemed  to  put  but  small  trust  in 
the  resources  of  ‘ science  ;’  and  evidently 
preferred  a non-combative  policy.  Help  was 
v ery  near,  of  course  ; but  this — if  he  remem- 
bered it  at  all — did  not  embolden  him  to  play 
the  bullying  out.  Perhaps  he  felt,  much  as 
Wyclifl’e  did,  when  quoth  the  grim  buccaneer — 

Alight  I not  stab  thee,  ere  one  yell 
^ouM  rouse  the  distant  sentinel  ! 

There  is  hardly  a creature  on  earth  so  helpless, 
as  a cool  cunning  man,  fairly  distraught  with 
fear. 

As  Seyton  drew  nearer,  Daventry  put  up 
his  hands  ; but  it  was  only  to  deprecate 
violence,  and  to  entreat  parley’. 

“Don’t — don’t — be  so  hasty” — he  stam- 
mered ; with  a change  of  manner,  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  been  irresis- 
tibly ludicrous.  “I’ll  give  y’ou  the  address, 
if — it’s  really  a question  of  life  and  death,  as 
you  say 

Tom  was  too  earnestly  intent  on  one  object, 
to  notice  the  miserable  evasion — it  could 
hardly  be  called  self-deceit — with  w’hieh  the 
other  strove  to  cloak  the  dastard, | of  a sur- 
render at  discretion.  II Ls  own  face  was  still 
very  stern,  but  the  fierce  menace  gradually 
faded  from  it,  as  he  answered,  in  the  same 
suppressed  voice — 

“ I said  wrong  : it  is  a question  of  death 
only.  Brian  cannot  hope  to  see  his  mother 
alive,  if  he  reaches  Mote  after  noon  to- 
morrow.” 

What  Daventry’s  reply’  would  have  been — 
whether  he  would  have  attempted  the  lie  of 
condolence,  or  allowed  Ills  sordid  anxieties  to 
appear — can  never  be  known. 

Before  he  could  open  his  lips,  the  folding- 
leaves  behind  Seyton  burst  open  with  a rattle, 
and  Brian  Maskelyne  stood  there  ; clutching 
the  door-handle  like  a drunken  man,  as  he 
swayed  to  and  fro  ; his  great  black  eyes 
gleaming  unnaturally  ; his  fair  smooth  cheeks 
blanched  to  a dead  opaque  whiteness. 

By  dint  of  pondering  on  the  shame  and 
sorrow’,  already  wrought  by  the  wretched  boy’s 
wilful  madness — to  say  nothing  of  what  must 
surely  come  thereafter — Seyton  had  contrived, 
up  to  this  moment,  to  keep  his  anger  warm ; 
but,  at  that  ghastly  apparition,  all  resentment 
was  swidlowed  up,  in  pity  for  the  awful 
punishment  that,  he  saw,  had  already  begun. 
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He  entirely  forgot  the  presence  of  a third 
person,  as  he  turned  to  meet  Brian,  with  out- 
stretched hands,  and  a smothered  exclamation 
of  welcome. 

But  Maskelyno  shrank  back,  repelling  the 
other’s  advance,  as  if  he  himself  were  plague- 
stricken  ; and  spoke  to  Daventry,  with  a 
horrible  quavering  laugh,  that  made  Tom’s 
blood  run  cold. 

“ Didn’t  I tell  you,  it  would  be  so  ? It  has 
killed  her.  But  I’ve  shown  a proper  pride 
— as  you  call  it — and  we  shall  have  our  own 
way,  at  last.” 

A strong  gripe  was  on  his  arm,  before  he 
could  utter  another  word. 

“ This  is  no  time  for  reproaches” — Seyton 
said,  sternly — “ far  less  for  reproaches,  wasted 
on  him.  Surely  you  will  come  with  me,  this 
instant  ? ” 

Brian  bent  his  head,  and  followed,  sub- 
missively : in  tho  door-way  he  turned,  and 
looked  back  at  Daventry,  who  still  stood  sul- 
lenly apart,  in  a bewildered  helpless  way. 

“You’ll  let  Bessie  know” — he  said.  “She’ll 
guess  why  I could  not  tell  her  myself,  or  write 
one  line — to-night.” 

The  next  minute  he  was  in  the  street,  at 
Seyton’s  side. 

The  Lawyer  drew  a long  breath,  when  they 
were  fairly  gone  ; and,  turning  to  the  table, 
filled  a glass  brim-full  with  biandy  : liis  hand 
shook  so,  that  he  could  scarcely  carry  tho 
dram  to  his  lips,  un spilled. 

“That’s  well  over” — he  muttered.  “I 
didn’t  see  my  way  out  of  it,  five  minutes  ago. 
There’s  madness  in  that  boy’s  blood,  I do 
believe.  And,  as  for  the  other — d — n him — 
I know,  now,  why  I always  hated  him  so. 
I’d  sooner  face  a dozen  roughs,  than  those 
infernal  eyes  of  his,  when  the  devil  comes  in- 
to them,  as  it  did  to-night  ; and  I\l  as  soon 
trust  my  neck  in  a halter,  as  in  his  fingers,  if 
he  meant  mischief.” 

As  he  mused  on,  his  brow  began  to  clear  ; 
and  the  wicked,  sneering  smile,  curled  his  lip 
once  more. 

“ It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  big  coup 
were  coming  off,  after  all.  It  isn’t  likely,  that 
the  mother  will  die  game  : she  wouldn’t  have 
sent  for  her  pet,  to  tell  him  he  was  cut  ofi’ 
with  a shilling.  I wonder  where  that  tipsy 
old  fool  has  got  to  : he’s  later  than  usual  ; he 
won’t  be  fit  to  talk  to  either,  when  he  does 
come  in.  So  I’ll  go  down  and  tell  Bess  the 
news.  Good  Queen  Bess  ! Here’s  her  health ; 
and  there’s  for  luck.” 

He  pitched  the  empty  glass  into  the  grate, 
with  that  low  sournuis  laugh,  described  be- 
fore ; and,  without  more  ado,  went  forth  into 
the  night. 


Brian  only  spoke  once,  on  their  way  to  the 
railway. 

“ Why  was  I not  told  of  this,  sooner  ? ” 

“ I only  knew  it  myself,  six  hours  ago” — 
was  the  reply.  Not  another  word  passed 
between  them,  till  they  got  out  at  the  station. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  that 
Brian’s  presence  in  Stan  den’s  house  that 
evening  (which  looks  very  like  a stage-trick) 
was  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable. 

He  was  not  yet  a-weary  of  the  beauty  for 
which  he  had  paid  such  a fearful  price  : but 
the  most  infatuated  bridegroom — aided  and 
abetted  by  a more  sentimental  companion 
than  the  fair  Bessie — might  own,  before  his 
happiness  is  two  moons  old,  that  some  slight 
distraction  to  the  monotony  of  love-making, 
is  not  to  be  despised.  Putting  his  wife 
aside  (for  wife  she  had  been,  these  months 
past),  poor  Brian  had  not  the  chance  of 
interchanging  a single  idea  with  a congenial 
spirit  : he  had  never  cared  much  for  read- 
ing ; and,  in  the  incognito  which  for  obvious 
reasons  he  was  compelled  to  observe,  amuse- 
ment and  employment  were  alike  out  of 
his  reach.  His  dislike  and  contempt  for 
Bessie’s  male  relatives — for  the  cousin  espe- 
cially— had  increased  well-nigh  to  loathing. 
Nevertheless — fiom  pure  lack  of  something  to 
occupy  his  thoughts,  when  not  amatively  en- 
gaged— he  had  interested  himself  iu  the  turf- 
speculations  of  the  pair.  This  especial  night 
was  the  eve  of  a great  race-meetiug ; and 
Brian  had  gone  down  to  his  father-in-law’s 
house  to  settle,  finally,  how  his  money  should 
go  on  : not  finding  the  latter  at  home,  he  had 
remained  to  talk  over  matters  with  Daventry. 

They  had  been  warned  at  the  terminus  that 
a ‘special’  would  probably  be  needed;  so  it 
was  as  long  as  might  have  been  expected,  be- 
fore all  was  ready  for  a start.  While  they 
were  waiting,  Seyton  took  some  hasty  refresh- 
ment— it  w'as  mauy  hours  since  he  had  tasted 
food — and  tried  hard  to  make  his  companion 
follow  his  own  example.  Tom  had  a decided 
belief,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  physical  to 
the  moral  powers  ; and  he  guessed  that  both 
would  soon  be  sorely  tried.  But  Brian  re- 
jected everything  but  soda-water,  which  he 
drank  eagerly,  unmixed  with  Spirit.  Per- 
haps he  was  right  ; there  was  evidently  fever 
in  his  veins  already  ; for  two  round  scarlet 
spots  shone  out  on  his  white  cheeks  ; and  his 
hand  was,  by  fits  and  starts,  burning,  or 
deadly  cold. 

Noc  long  after  midnight,  they  were  plung- 
ing forwards  through  the  dark,  at  the  speed, 
that  can  only  be  got  out  of  a light-loaded  en- 
gine, with  the  rails  clear  in  front,  for  hours  to 
come.  And,  still  those  two  were  very  silent  : 
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yet,  a few  words  Seyton  forced  himself  to 
spe:ik.  Ho  held  it  shame,  that  one  stone  of 
the  wall,  built  up  of  late  between  Brian  and 
his  mother,  should  stand,  while  his  hail  l 
could  pluck  it  away.  So,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
ho  told  how  Emily  Maskelyne  had  yielded 
every  point  in  dispute  ; and  had  forborne  to 
visit,  even  with  the  lightest  penalty,  her  son’s 
fatal  rebellion. 

Hot  a gleam  of  triumph  or  satisfaction 
dawned  on  Brian’s  dreary  face,  as  he  listened. 
Old}’  the  big  storm-drops,  that  had  been 
gathering  slowly  under  his  long  dark  lashes, 
rolled  dow  n,  one  by  one.  But  he  ma  le  no  an- 
swer ; and  thenceforward,  to  the  journey’s  end, 
kept  his  eyes  constantly  closed — evidently  not 
thinking  of  sleep,  but  to  show  that  he  wished 
to  be  left  entirely  to  himself  : this  fancy  the 
other  was  only  too  ready  to  indulge. 

As  Seyton  studied  his  companion’s  visage 
more  attentively,  he  felt  surprised  at  himself, 
for  not  having  noticed,  at  tlio  first  glance,  how 
much  it  was  changed.  it  was  not  its  ex- 
ceeding pallor  which  struck  him  so  pain- 
fully ; for  that  was  natural  just  now  ; neither 
were  the  features  unhealthily  emaciated  ; but 
Tom  would  rather  have  seen  signs  of  past  or 
present  disease,  than  the  weary  care-worn  look 
of  premature  age.  Yet  it  was  not  the  thought 
of  what  Brian  must  have  gone  through, 
that  made  his  old  friend  so  sad  ; rather,  it 
was  the  certainty  of  what  the  future  had  in 
store.  Ill  fares  it,  surely,  with  him,  who,  in 
the  battle  of  life,  has  a sore  wound  under 
his  maiden  harness,  ere  the  onset  is  fairly 
sounded.  Ho  wonder  that,  while  Seyton 
gazed  on  the  work  of  the  last  few  months,  he 
should  have  remembered  the  gloomy  text — 

“ If  they  do  these  things  in  the  green  tree, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?” 

They  were  scarcely  delayed  five  minutes, 
after  reaching  Torrcaster  : the  posters  were 
standing  ready  saddled,  close  to  the  station  ; 
and  every  one  was  on  the  alert.  The  cause  of 
Se}  ton’s  night-journey  had  been  noised  abroad  ; 
and  there  was  not  a true  man  in  Mirlshire, 
who  would  not  have  given  his  be.->t  horse,  to 
forward  that  errand.  The  driver  had  his 
master’s  orders,  to  spare  neither  whip-cord  nor 
steel  ; and  carried  them  out  with  a will.  The 
famous  elms  of  Mote  rose,  gaunt  and  grey  in 
the  early  dawn-light,  as — still  at  a furious  gal- 
lop— they  swept  through  the  open  lodge-gates, 
and  up  the  main  avenue  ; caring  nought  if 
the  thundering  wheels  gave  warning  to  those 
within.  What  is  prudence  with  the  sick,  is 
mockery  with  the  dying  ; and  there  is  small 
need  of  caution,  when  hope  is  past. 

As  the  swing  of  the  carriage  at  the  turn 
threw  Seyton  against  his  companion,  lie  felt 


the  other  shiver  as  though  in  an  agu-fit. 
There  was  nothing  but  pity  in  his  heart,  be 
sure,  just  then  ; yet  his  voice  sounded  sharp 
and  stern,  as  ho  pressed  Brian’s  arm 

“ You  must  command  yourself — in  mercy  to 
her.  ” 

The  strong  hand  seemed  to  have  a magnetic 
force  of  its  own,  for  the  other  cea-ed  to 
tremble  ; ami  said,  quite  steadily,  though  in  a 
whisper — 

“ Yon  may  trust  me.” 

Beforo  another  word  was  spoken,  the  car- 
riage drew  up  before  the  huge  H or  man  aich 
that  shadowed  the  entrance.  Brian  Maske- 
lyne was  at  home,  once  more. 

Seyton  sprang  out  first ; blit — quickly  as  ho 
moved — a stream  of  light  poured  through 
the  openiug  door  before  he  was  fairly  on  the 
threshold  ; and  Kate  cast  herself  oil  his  breast, 
as  he  came  in. 

He  knew  it  all  at  once — knew  that  his 
journey  had  been  utterly  in  vain  ; for,  in  spite 
of  Ins  good  speed,  Death  had  travelled  yet 
faster — knew,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
lighten,  by  one  whit,  the  remorseful  burden 
that  Brian  Maskelyne  must  bear  thencefor- 
ward for  ever.  He  knew  all  this,  before  Kate 
could  murmur  through  her  tears — 

“Too  late  ! Too  late  ! ” 

If  those  words — ominous  at  all  times — fell 
on  Sey ton’s  heart  like  drops  of  lead,  how, 
think  you,  did  it  fare  with  that  other  close 
behind,  who — clasping  his  hands  over  his 
writhen  face,  like  a man  stricken  blind — stag- 
gered back  into  the  outer  dark,  with  a bitter 
wailing  cry  1 

This  was  what  had  happened  at  Mote  that 
night. 

For  an  hour  or  more  after  Seyton ’s  de- 
parture, Mrs.  Maskelyne  seemed  to  doze ; 
at  least,  she  lay  quite  still,  with  closed  eyes, 
breathing  regularly.  But  she  w’okc  up,  all  at 
once,  panting  and  scared,  as  though  from 
some  evil  dream  ; and  asked,  eagerly,  for  the 
parish-pi  iest,  who  lived  hard  by  ; indeed,  the 
rectory  stood  within  the  park-wall.  He  was 
not  long  in  coming ; for  all  the  evening 
through,  he  had  been  expecting  the  summons. 
By  the  time  he  arrived,  Mrs.  Maskelyne  was 
quiet  again  , and,  outwardly,  was  more  com- 
posed than  any  one  of  the  women  who  shared 
her  last  sacrament.  But  the  valediction  of 
the  Church  was  scarcely  spoken,  when  there 
came  on  a spasm  of  pain,  more  swift  and 
terrible  than  any  that  ha  1 preceded  it  : beforo 
it  ended,  the  least  experienced  of  those  present 
knew*,  that  they  were  standing  in  the  solemn 
fore-shadow  of  the  Dark  Valley. 

At  last  the  cruel  throes  that  shook  every 
fibre  of  the  wasted  frame,  grow  fainter  and 
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rarer  ; till,  under  the  strong  stimulants,  Emily 
Maskelyne  revived,  enough  to  speak  once 
again.  She  looked  up  at  the  doctor,  who  had 
he.  her  in  liis  arms  all  through  the  pa- 
roxysm, and  said,  quite  distinctly — 

“ Then  it  is  nearer  than  you  thought — 
much  nearer  ? ” 

“ You  will  suffer  no  more  pain” — the  other 
answered  in  a hard  constrained  voice  : he 
could  frame  nothing  better  than  that  brief 
indirect  reply  ; for  he  had  not  been  so  un- 
manned, since  he  stood  by  his  owm  daughter’s 
death-bed,  many  a year  ago. 

She  drew  herself  free  from  his  clasp,  with 
a strength  that  surprised  all  who  saw  the 
effort  ; still  gazing  up  into  his  eyes;  but  now, 
with  a wild  eagerness  in  her  own. 

“ I can  bear  pain — any  pain — if  I may 
only  see  Brian  once  more  for  a few  minutes 
— a very  few.  Cannot  you  help  me  to  this '! 
I will  take  anything  you  give  me.  Ah,  do, 
In  pity,  try.” 

The  doctor’s  sturdy  frame  quivered  like  a 
willow-wand  from  head  to  heel,  as  he  spoke, 
hoarse  and  low — • 

“ I believe,  that  no  science  could  say  more 
than  this — It  is  as  God  wills.  Yet  it  is  hard, 
that  you  have  only  my  poor  skill  to  appeal  to. 
I ought  to  have  been  more  firm  about  calling 
iu  a better  opinion.” 

The  gentle  heart,  that  had  never  refused 
pitiful  charity  to  any  breathing  creature,  as- 
serted itself  even  amidst  the  bitterness  of 
death.  Emily  Maskelyne  felt  actually  re- 
pentant, as  she  saw  shame  and  self-reproach  on 
her  old  friend’s  honest  face.  She  pressed  his 
hand  hard,  as  she  sank  back  on  her  pillow. 

“ Do  not  say  that  : it  makes  mo  feel  so 
ungrateful.  No  one  could  have  done  more 
for  me  ; and  I should  not  have  been  happy  in 
any  other  bauds.  You  said  well.  ‘ It  is  as 
God  wills.’  I will  try  not  to  murmur  any 
more.  Let  me  rest  now.” 

And  so  she  lay  for  many  minutes  ; never 
stirring  lip  or  muscle  ; though  sometimes  they 
heard  a sound  like  a smothered  moan  ; and  a 
tear  or  two,  at  long  intervals,  rolled  from 
under  her  heavy  eyelids.  When  she  roused 
herself,  she  beckoned  the  women  who  were 
present  to  her  side,  one  by  one,  and  gave  to 
each  a farewell  kiss.  But  she  spoke  never  a 
word,  till  Kate’s  face  was  touching  her  owm  : 
then  the  slow',  weak  whisper  came — 

11  Kiss  my  own  boy,  for  me— my  poor  boy. 
And  tell  your  husband — I trust ” 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a long  labouring 
breath  ; and  no  other  intelligible  syllable 
passed  Emily  Maskelyne’s  lips,  though  they 
were  moving  often,  as  if  in  inward  prayer. 
After  this,  Kate  thought  she  suffered  no  pain ; 


and  life  departed  in  a faint  fluttering  struggle, 
like  the  agony  of  a wounded  bird. 

Does  all  this  seem  to  you  who  read,  unreal 
or  improbable — the  overwrought  creation  of  a 
roinancist  in  search  of  a sentimental  episode  ? 

Perad venture  it  may  be  so.  Not  being 
well  up  iu  cardiac  physiology,  I am  scarcely 
prepared,  at  this  moment,  to  prove  that  a 
‘ broken  heart  ’ can  slay  so  swiftly  and  surely, 
unaided  by  mortal  organic  disease.  But  if 
such  a malady  does  exist,  I do  honestly  be- 
lieve, that  the  mothers  who  have  sunk  under 
it  would  outnumber — aye,  ten  to  one — all 
the  lovesick  maidens  that  ever  wore  wreaths 
of  w allow. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LEGENDS  FROM  THE  ARDENNES. 


Amongst  the  crowd  of  English  who  annu- 
ally visit  Spa,  there  arc  but  few  who  explore 
much  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  Salles  de 
Jeux,  the  daily  concerts,  the  water-drinking 
and  baths,  the  breakfast  at  the  Barisart,  and 
dinner  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  present  too 
engrossing  and  too  frequently  recurring  at- 
tractions to  permit  the  passing  visitor  to  ex- 
tend his  excursions  beyond  the  surrounding 
walks,  or  a few  hours’  drive  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood. Yet  he  would  be  amply  repaid  by  a 
week  or  a fortnight’s  tour  on  foot,  or  on  horse- 
back, through  the  ever-varying  scenes  com- 
prised within  the  provinces  of  Lie'ge,  Namur,  and 
Luxembourg.  Sublimity  and  magnificence  he 
certainly  must  not  expect ; but  contrasts  the 
most  lively  and  agreeable  continually  present 
themselves.  The  wind-swept  heath,  the  sha- 
dowy forest  glade,  the  bushy  slope,  the  shel- 
tered valley,  always  enlivened  with  its  rapid 
stream  or  tiny  purling  brook,  awaken  sensa- 
tions as  advantageous  and  pleasurable  of  their 
kind  as  the  imposing  grandeur  of  Switzerland 
and  the  Scotch  Highlands.  There  he  will 
come  in  contact  with  an  intelligent  and  hos- 
pitable peasantry,  always  repaying  civility 
with  civility.  Outside  the  circle  too,  within 
which  visitors  at  Spa  generally  move,  Spa 
prices  dwindle  away.  At  the  little  town  of 
Laroche,  for  instance,  equally  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  for  its  exclusion  from  popular 
guide-books,  the  writer,  after  a week’s  so- 
journ, was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  himself 
charged  at  the  rate  of  three  francs  per  diem 
for  lodging  and  good  substantial  board  ! 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  combination,  so  rare 
in  these  days,  of  a salubrious  climate,  varied 
and  often  beautiful  scenery,  and  cheap  living. 

But  there  are  other  attractions  to  be  found 
in  the  Ardennes,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  will  prove  more  alluring  to 
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mauy  minds  : the  numerous  legends,  namely, 
which  still  cling  like  moss  and  ivy  to  many  an 
ancient  church  and  ruined  chateau  seen  by 
the  tourist  as  ho  traverses  the  country.  If 
any  of  our  readers  should  think  of  visiting 
Spa,  it  may  prove  interesting  to  them  to  bo 
made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  quaint 
legends  and  fancies  which  yet  linger  in  the 
surrounding  district.* 

I.  Few  who  make  any  prolonged  stay  at 
Spa  fail  to  visit  the  grotto  of  Kcmouchamps. 
On  the  roadside,  about  half  a mile  beyond  the 
grotto,  may  bo  seen  the  Church  of  Dieupart,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  superior  to  that  of  most 
of  the  country  churches  in  that  district.  The 
following  legend  is  connected  with  its  erection, 
about  500  years  ago  . — 

At  that  time  there  stood  upon  a height, 
above  where  the  church  is  now  seen,  a cha- 
teau, the  lord  of  which,  at  the  date  of  our 
story,  was  a bold  and  wicked  man,  the  terror 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  lived  there 
for  about  fifteen  years  with  his  wife,  who  had 
borne  him  no  offspring,  and  who  had  come 
with  him  from  some  foreign  land,  whore  he 
had  spent  his  youth,  rumour  said,  in  a most 
disreputable  manner.  One  day  there  came  to  I 
the  gate  of  the  chateau  a youthful  Minne- 
singer, one  of  those  minstrels  who  passed  from 
town  to  town,  from  castle  to  castle,  delighting 
the  ears  of  their  denizens  with  romantic  ballads, 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp,  and 
receiving  in  return  bed  and  board  for  a short 
time,  and  wherewithal  to  support  them  on 
their  journey  to  their  next  halting-place.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  lord  an  1 
lady  of  the  castle,  and  forthwith  began  his 
lay.  At  the  first  stanza  a deadly  pallor  over- 
spread the  features  of  the  baroness,  and  with 
a trembling  voice  she  demanded  whence  he 
came,  from  whom  he  had  learned  that  ballad. 

“ I come  from  Treves,”  was  the  reply, 
“and  the  ballad  was  taught  me  by  an  aged  man 
with  whom  I dwelt,  ami  who,  when  I was 
sufficiently  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  music,  sent 
me  forth,  and  bade  me  sing  it  in  every  town 
and  castlo  which  [ should  enter.” 

The  seigneur  of  Monjardin,  observing  that 
his  wife’s  emotion  was  becoming  more  and 
more  visible  and  intense,  ordered  the  minstrel 
to  quit  the  chamber,  but  to  await  in  the  castlo 
his  further  orders.  When  he  was  gone,  the 
baroness  exclaimed  : — 

“ I hose  words  ! that  air  ! methought  they 
were  known  but  to  myself  and  to  my  father.” 

Hie  minstrel  is  without  doubt  a spy,” 
said  the  suspicious  baron,  “whose  object  it  is 

* See,  for  fuller  information  on  this  subject,  u collection 
of  legends,  entitled  “ Lo  Yal  do  1 Ainblf  re, ' published  at 
[ Liege. 


to  discover  our  abode,  and  give  information 
thereof  to  some  enemies  , but  he  shall  not  re- 
turn to  give  intelligence  to  those  who  have 
sent  him.” 

“ Oh  ! slay  lain  not,”  said  the  baroness  ; 
“ add  not  the  murder  of  this  innocent  youth 
to  a list  of  crimes  already  too  long.” 

“Well,  well,”  answered  the  baron,  “1 
shall  not  deprive  him  of  life,  but  it  were  dau- 
gerous  to  give  him  his  liberty  ; I will  confine 
him  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  castle.*’  So 
saying,  lie  went  forth  to  execute  his  design, 
but  the  Minnesinger  had  disappeared,  and 
could  not  bo  found.  A few  days  elapsed,  and 
the  young  minstrel  again  appeared  at  the 
castle.  He  was  taken  by  the  baron  to  a 
secret  ehainbor  known  only  to  himself,  in  a 
remote  tower,  far  from  the  inhabited  portion 
of  the  chateau. 

“Now,”  asked  the  baron,  “tell  me  where- 
fore thou  hast  come  to  this  castle  ? 1 know 

well  that  thou  art  hero  on  some  secret  errand, 
and  if  it  be  not  revealed  thy  days  are  num- 
bered.” 

But  the  minstrel  gave  no  other  answer  than 
that  which  he  had  given  before. 

“Thou  art  obstinate,  then  ? ’tis  well  that 
thou  shouldst  know  the  punishment  that 
awaits  thee  : neither  food  nor  drink  shall  pas3 
thy  lips  until  thou  shalt  tell  me  all  I desire 
to  know.  The  place  whence  thou  comest, 
the  ballad  thou  hast  sung,  are  tokens  that 
some  hidden  design  brings  thee  here  ; ’tis 
my  will  that  thou  disclose  it.  1 will  return 
to-morrow,  and  give  thee  one  more  chance  for 
thy  life  ; if  thou  art  still  obstinate,  1 will 
leave  thee  hero  to  perish  ” 

The  baron  then  departed,  carefully  fastening 
the  door  as  he  left  the  chamber. 

The  next  day  found  the  brave,  minstrel  as 
determined  as  before  to  make  no  further 
revelations,  and  so  the  cruel  baron  left  him  to 
his  dreadful  fate,  informing  his  wife  that  he 
was  merely  keeping  him  in  custody,  as  he  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  minstrel 
plotted  mischief. 

Three  days  had  elapsed  since  he  was  im- 
prisoned, when  an  aged  man  arrived  at  the 
chateau,  wearied  and  footsore,  and  having 
craved  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the  baron, 
demanded  if  ho  know  aught  of  a youthful 
minstrel,  who,  he  had  heard,  was  last  seen  at 
the  castle. 

“ Thou  dost  not  remember  me,”  continued 
the  stranger  ; “I  am  thy  wife’s  father.  Thou 
didst  carry  off,  at  the  head  of  thy  robber  band, 
my  daughter  from  her  home  at  Treves,  and 
over  since  I have  made  fruitless  efforts  to  dis- 
cover thine  abode.  At  length  1 bethought  me 
of  a means  which  has  proved  successful  : 1 
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knew  a sweet  ballad  wliicli  my  daughter  had 
composed  in  her  youth  ; this  I taught  to  a 
boy,  who,  neglected  from  his  infancy  by  his 
own  relatives,  lived  under  my  care.  Him  I 
bade  go  forth,  and  sing  this  lay  in  every  town 
and  castle  until  he  should  find  my  daughter, 
and  thou  send  me  intelligence  where  she  lived, 
that  I might  see  her  ere  1 die.  This  youth 
came  here ; thou  didst  not  recognise  him, 
doubtless  : he  is  thy  brother ” 

The  baron  stayed  to  hear  no  more  ; he  has- 
tened in  an  agony  of  terror  to  the  secret 
chamber,  flung  open  the  door,  and  beheld  ex- 
tended on  the  ground  the  lifeless  body  of  his 
brother.  He  caught  up  the  motionless  form 
in  his  arms,  intending  to  convey  it  wdiere 
remedies  might  be  applied  ; but — horror  ! — in 
his  confusion  ho  had  closed  the  door  from 
within,  and  it  could  not  be  opened  but  from 
without.  His  cries  were  unavailing : none 
knew  of  the  chamber  but  himself. 

For  some  time  the  disappearance  of  the 
baron  caused  the  greatest  excitement ; but  at 
length,  while  some  repairs  were  being  executed 
in  the  masonry  of  the  castle,  the  workmen 
discovered  the  secret  chamber,  the  half  wrorm- 
eaten,  yet  still  recognisable,  corpses  of  the  twro 
brothers,  and  a written  document  containing 
the  confession  of  the  baron. 

The  lady  of  Monjardin,  struck  with  horror, 
caused  the  chateau  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  present  church  of  Dieupart  to  be  built 
W'ith  its  stones. 

II.  The  traveller  towards  Prussia  from 
Liege  may  see,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  that  town,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  on  his  left  hand,  the  walls  of  a little 
chapel  peering  through  the  foliage  of  a grove 
of  ancient  trees.  It  is  the  Chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Chevremont.  Within  it  stands  a 
miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  hither, 
every  Sunday  and  holiday,  and  especially  at 
V hitsuntide,  flock  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  the 
surrounding  villages,  with  the  twofold  object 
of  devotion  and  amusement.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  chapel  particularly  striking  or  interest- 
ing to  the  artist,  but  an  inscription  over  the 
altar  piece  will  at  once  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  English  visitor,  it  is: — ‘SS.  Maria 
ora  pro  Anglia,  1088.”  The  following  legend 
accounts  for  the  erection  of  this  chapel  : — 

The  Bishops  of  Liege,  as  is  well  known, 

I were,  previous  to  the  French  Revolution, 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  princes.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  diocese 
was  governed  by  Notger,  an  able  prelate,  it  is 
said,  but  one  who  seems  to  have  been  better 
fitted  for  his  civil  than  for  his  ecclesiastical 
position.  At  that  time  a strong  keep  crowned 
the  hill  of  Chevremont,  and  thence  the  lawless 


baron  to  whom  it  belonged  was  wont  to  sw'eep 
down  with  his  numerous  retainers,  and  des- 
poil and  terrify  the  dwellers  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Vesdre.  Numberless  complaints 
of  the  outrages  committed  by  him  were  poured 
into  the  ear  of  the  Bishop  of  Lidge,  hut  all 
the  efforts  of  that  prince  were  unavailing 
either  to  punish  or  couveit  the  hardened 
sinner, — his  heart  was  as  impregnable  as  his 
fortress. 

When  his  wife  gave  birth  to  her  first-born 
son,  tho  Baron  of  Chevremont,  with  the 
shamelessness  which  arose  from  Ins  sense  of 
perfect  security,  invited  th<?  Bishop  of  Liege 
to  his  castle  to  baptize  the  infant. 

“ I will  come,”  answered  Notger,  “ and  as 
a token  of  nay  respect  for  so  high  and  mighty 
a seigneur,  I will  bring  all  my  chapter  with 
me.” 

Great  preparations  were  made  at  Chevre- 
mont for  the  due  reception  of  the  prince- 
bishop,  who,  on  the  day  appointed,  arrived  at 
the  castle,  accompanied  by  his  canons,  all 
arrayed  in  splendid  ecclesiastical  vestments. 
They  were  admitted  into  the  castle  hall,  and 
the  baron  was  preparing  to  welcome  them  in 
pompous  terms,  when,  on  a sign  given  by  the 
bishop,  the  pretended  canons  doffed  their 
copes  and  cassocks,  and  presented  to  the  gaze 
of  the  astonished  criminal  a band  of  steel- 
clad  men,  all  armed  cap-h,-pie.  The  wily 
Notger,  finding  impossible  all  other  means  of 
chastising  the  robber-baron,  had  seized  this 
opportunity  of  introducing  his  soldiers  into 
his  keep.  We  need  not  add  that  the  baron 
received  the  due  reward  of  his  misdeeds  ; and 
the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  grateful  to  heaven 
for  their  deliverance  from  its  scourge,  erected 
the  chapel  which  stands  close  to  the  site  of 
the  destroyed  castle,  remaius  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  ; and  in  the  museum  of  Liege  are 
preserved  various  coins,  arms,  ifec. , which  have 
been  found  amongst  tbe  rubbish. 

III.  The  Cascade  de  Coo  is  well  kno  wn  to 
visitors  at  Spa,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
waterfall,  which  is  not  striking,  as  for  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  all  along  follows  the 
course  of  the  river  AmbRve,  and  wdiich  at 
the  above-mentioned  locality  is  perhaps  seen 
at  its  best.  Half-an-hour’s  walk  from  this 
well-known  spot  brings  one  to  the  hamlet  of 
Trois-ponts,  on  a hill  rising  above  which  stands 
the  solitary  Church  of  S.  Jacques.  A strange 
belief,  which  he  who  is  anxious  to  dispel  the 
misty  wreaths  of  fancy  might  easily  verify  or 
destroy,  but  which  the  artist  and  poet  will 
leave  untouched  in  its  awful  beauty,  is  attached 
to  this  lonely  edifice.  Here,  it  is  believed 
amongst  the  peasants,  every  Good  Friday  at 
midnight  is  celebrated  what  in  their  dialect  is 
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called  “la  peineuso  rnesse,”  that  is,  the  aau 
mass.  No  earthly  congregation  assist  thereat; 
no  mortal  priest  performs  the  doubly  my.itic 
function.  As  midnight  strikes, — as  that  day 
passes  away  on  which  alone,  according  to  tho 
Roman  ritual,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  cannot 
be  offered, — the  windows  of  S.  Jacques  sud- 
denly flash  with  light,  tho  doors  are  opened 
by  unseen  hands,  and  misty  forms — tho  souls 
of  those  who  sleep  in  the  adjoining  church- 
yard, and  Who  have  not  yet  passed  through 
the  purifying  flames — flit  into  tho  church. 
The  last  parish  priest  officiates,  and  ho  must 
be  served  by  a mortal  acolyte,  the  only  being 
of  flesh  and  blood  amidst  that  ghostly  throng. 
Due  warning  is  given  beforehand  to  the  person 
chosen  to  fill  this  office,  and  woe  betide  him,  if 
ho  shrinks  from  it  ! — his  affairs  will  never 
prosper,  no  enterprise  of  his  will  be  blest  ; if, 
on  the  contrary,  ho  have  sufficient  courage  to 
bo  present  at  that  awful  mass,  he  will  ever- 
more be  remembered  by  those  whom  he  has 
assisted,  when  they  pass  from  the  gloom  of 
purgatory  to  the  golden  halls  of  Paradise. 

IV.  There  is,  or  was,  a curious  belief  in 
the  Ardennes,  respecting  a strange  being,  in- 
vested with  mysterious  powers,  named  Lc 
Toucheur,  which  the  following  narrative,  told 
more  at  length  by  tho  author  of  “ Le  Val  de 
l’Ambleve,”  well  illustrates. 

Marie  Henrard,  the  wife  of  a substantial 
bourgeois  in  the  village  of  Basse-Bodeux,  not 
far  distant  from  the  hamlet  of  Trois-ponts, 
mentioned  above,  on  entering  her  room  one 
morning  in  the  year  184 — , was  beyond  mea- 
sure surprised  to  find  it  occupied  by  an  indi- 
vidual, anything  like  whose  dress  she  had 
never  yet  seen.  When  she  first  saw  the 
figure  its  back  was  turned  towards  her,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  examining  minutely  the  Various 
objects  that  hung  on  tho  wall.  It  was  clothed 
in  a long  tunic  of  sheep-skin,  resembling  in 
shape  the  chasuble  worn  by  Homan  Catholic 
priests  ; yellow  hose,  and  shoes  of  rough 
leather  were  seen  below,  and  on  its  head  was 
placed  a hat  with  widely-extended  brim  ; its 
hair  was  long  and  tangled,  and  its  apparel 
was  worn  with  age,  and  bespattered  with  mud. 
On  seeing  this  strange  intruder,  Marie  Hen- 
rard uttered  an  involuntary  exclamation  of 
surprise,  which  immediately  caused  the  figure 
to  turn  round,  thereby  revealing  tho  bearded 
visage  of  a man  seemingly  of  five  or  six  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  Ilis  surprise  at  seeing 
tho  mistress  of  the  houso  was  apparently  no 
less  than  hers  at  seeing  him. 

“Pray,  madam,’5  he  said,  “what  may  you 
want  here  ? ” 

“ Want  hero  ! a strange  question  to  ask  me 
in  my  own  house.” 


“ Your  house  ! it  is  my  mother’s,  madam, 
and  this  is  my  chamber  ; though,  p.arblm  ! it  is 
changed  wonderfully  since  yesterday  c veiling.” 

Thinking  that  she  had  to  do  with  a fool  or  a 
knave,  Madame  Henrard  bade  him  quit  the 
house,  otherwise  she  would  be  under  tho  ne- 
cessity of  calling  for  assistance. 

“ Pardon  me,  madam,”  answered  the 
stranger,  “you  seem  to  labour  under  some 
delusion.  This  house  belongs  to  my  mother, 
Annette  Grisart,  widow  of  llenri  Grisart,  the 
late  censier  of  tho  Baron  of  Rahier.” 

Madame  Henrard  vouchsafed  no  answer  to 
what  seemed  to  her  tho  words  of  a real  or 
pretended  madman,  blit  going  without  called 
lustily  for  help.  Her  husband  and  two  or 
three  other  men  responded  to  the  appeal,  and 
tho  so-called  son  of  Henri  Grisart,  shouting 
for  his  mother,  and  denouncing  his  captors  as 
brigands  and  assassins,  was  carried  off  to  the 
awful  presence  of  M.  le  Bourgmostre.  Here, 
in  presence  of  a crowd  of  villagers,  he  was 
closely  interrogated,  and  all  that  could  be 
gathered  from  his  statements,  confused  and 
bewildering  in  the  extreme,  may  bo  summed 
up  in  a few  words.  The  evening  before,  he 
said,  he  had  gone  a short  distance  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Clotilde  Lemaire,  whom  he  was  about 
to  marry.  While  returning  home,  ho  was  met 
by  a sturdy  mendicant  who  begged  for  an 
alms,  and  who,  on  being  refused,  raised  his 
staff,  and  struck  him  on  the  back.  He  felt 
himself  suddenly  overpowered  by  a feeling  of 
faintness,  and  was  sensible  of  rolling  down 
a ravine  which  was  bordered  by  the  path 
along  which  ho  had  been  walking.  He  had 
remained,  he  supposed,  all  night  in  a state  of 
insensibility,  for  when  he  awoke  ho  found  him- 
self lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  long  herbage,  and  the  morn- 
ing sun  shilling  upon  him;  if  any  doubted  the 
truth  of  what  he  said,  let  them  go  to  a spot 
which  he  described,  and  they  would  see  the 
form  of  a man  distinctly  visible  on  the  soft 
spongy  ground  where  he  had  lain.  A depu- 
tation immediately  set  off  for  this  purpose, 
and  those  who  remained  behind  laid  their  heads 
together — the  conseil  communal  officially,  the 
rest  officiously — to  determine  whether  the 
scared  prisoner  before  them  were  rogue  or 
fool.  What  puzzled  these  wise-heads,  and 
would  have  puzzled  the  wisest,  was  that  he 
spoke  of  persons  and  of  a state  of  things  long 
since  past  away,  as  if  they  were  present 
realities.  lie  demanded  to  be  brought 
before  the  Baron  of  Rahier,  he  threatened  to 
appeal  to  the  Abbot  of  Stavelot,  and  even  to 
the  Prince-Bishop  of  Liege, — dignitaries  un- 
known for  the  last  sixty  years.  He  was  un- 
acquainted, too,  with  any  one  familiar  to  those 


And  still  as  the  Carpet  of  Gold  floated  on 
They  sheltered  the  King  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
Till  at  last  they  arrived  at  the  Doors  of  the  West, 
When  Solymau  stopped,  and  the  King  thus  ad- 
dressed : 


Ah  ! it's  shade  that  your  majesty  wants  ! ” So  away 
Flew  the  King  of  the  Hoopoes  as  merry  as  May, 

And  screaming  out  “Hoo — poe  !”  ■with  voice  loud 
and  shrill, 

All  the  tribe  of  his  subjects  attend  on  his  will. 

Then  upwards  he  leads  them,  and  shortly  he  brings 
Ovir  Solyman’s  carpet,  and  orders  “Join  wings  !” 
And  so.  flying  close  like  an  army,  deep  shade 
For  his  head  and  his  neck  and  his  shoulders  they 
nude. 


0 King  of  the  Hoopoes  ! your  wings  and  your  tad 
Have  certainly  saved  me  a coup-de-s*  leit ; 

Ami  I feel  myself  under  a great  obligation 
To  you,  and  the  wings  and  the  tails  t f your 
nation. 
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But  Solyman,  what  with  the  heat  of  the  sun, 

And  what  with  the  vulture’s  desertion,  was  done ; 

And  said  to  himself  as  he  sighed,  looking  down, 

“ I’ll  be  black,  for  already  I'm  being  done  brown  1” 

As  lie  spoke,  lo  ! before  him  a gay  bird  there  flew, 

To  whom  lie  eried  sharply,  “III,  there  ! who  are 
you  I” 

“ Your  slave,”  said  the  bli'd,  not  at  all  in  a fix, 

“ Is  Upupa  Kpops,  Passerine,  Order  Six  ; 

“ And  a name  or  two  more,  I believe  ; — let  me  see; 
An  Isodactylus — tenuirostria  : — dear  ine  ! 

These  long  names  confound  one  ; by  the  short  one 
alone, 

The  King  of  the  Hoopoes,  I'm  commonly  known. 

“ Can  I wait  on  your  highness  ?” 

“ Why,  what  can  you  do?” 
Kins  Solyman  answered,  “you  bare-head  Ilo  ipoe? 
And  he  sighed,  as  he  gave  him  his  linger  to  p*ck, 
“ There’s  a blister  come  up  oil  the  nape  of  iny  nc-ck 
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" My  visit  down  yonder  this  time  will  be  short  ; 

In  three  days  I hope  to  he  back  at  my  court, 

On  the  fourth  day  come  thither,  and  then  you  shall 
choose 

A reward  for  yourself  and  the  tribe  of  Hoopoes.” 

The  king  of  the  Hoopoes  returned  in  great  glee 
To  his  home  in  the  woods  by  the  African  sea  ; 

And  thus  to  his  queen,  being  somewhat  elated, 

The  service  he’d  done  to  the  king  ho  related  : — 

" My  brother  the  King  of  the  Jews  was  delighted 
To  meet  me  ; and — what  do  you  think  ? — he’s  in- 
vited 

Your  husband  to  go  there,  for  me  to  advise  him 
On  a family  matter  (poor  fellow  !)  which  tries  him.” 

ITpupa  Epops,  as  you  doubtless  expect 
From  his  Majesty’s  bragging,  was  rather  hen- 
pecked ; 

So,  to  keep  his  prestige  in  her  Majesty’s  eyes, 

Like  men  he  resorted  to  bunkum  and  lies. 

And  all  to  no  purpose  ! her  feminine  wit 
The  "Truth  in  things  false,”  like  M.  Tupper,  soon 
hit, 

So,  having  unburdened  his  mind  to  his  mate, 

He  went  to  consult  with  the  Council  of  State. 

lit. 

Assembled  in  order,  the  Council  of  State 
Met  the  following  morn  for  a solemn  debate, 

And  with  two  days  on  hand,  their  opinion  to  speak, 
Each  Hoopoe  gave  play  to  his  powers  of  beak. 

His  Majesty,  perched  on  the  top  of  a beech, 

Rubbed  his  beak  on  a spray  and  delivered  "the 
speech 

A matter  of  form,  for  which  nobody  cared  ; 

" An  innocuous  oration,”  the  critics  declared  ; 

lie  biiefly  informed  them  of  what  they  all  knew, 
And  remarked  that  he  thought  they  were  wise, 
loyal,  true  ; 

That  said,  he  retired,  and  left  them  to  choose 
For  themselves  what  to  ask  for  the  tribe  of  Hoopoes. 

All  day  they  debated  ; for  each  had  his  whim 
And  would  have  the  Council  Le  counselled  by  him  ; 
So  at  last,  with  debating  all  wearied  and  worn, 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  the  following  morn. 

When  Upupa  Epops  retired  to  rest, 

The  Queen  perched  herself  on  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
And  meaningly  begged  to  be  told  by  her  lord 
What  he  w ould  consider  the  fittest  reward  ? 

Too  old  was  the  king  to  he  taken  with  chaff, 

And  he  well  knew  the  tactics  of  liis  better  half ; 

So  a look  of  inquiry  towards  her  he  threw, 

And  suggestively  asked  her,  "My  dear,  what  would 
you,  ? ” 

" Your  Majesty  knows,”  said  the  Queen,  "I’ve  no 
voice 

In  questions  of  State — so,  of  course,  I’ve  no  choice  ; 
’Tis  the  cock  who  frames  laws  and  votes  taxes,  and 
then 

To  obey  and  to  suffer  remain  for  the  hen.” 

More  conjugal  chat  of  this  character  passed  ; 

And  Upupa  Epops  got  grumpy  at  last  ; 

So,  pinned  in  a corner  by  process  inductive, 

He  had  to  confess  that  his  views  were  destructive. 


In  short,  it  was  no  use  his  heating  about, 

Magna  est  veritas — and  the  Queen  got  it  out ; — 

" I should  ask  him  to  help  me  to  drive  beyond  seas 
That  Merops,  the  King  of  the  Eaters  of  bees  !” 

" 0 King  !”  said  the  Queen,  “ you  can’t  be  aware 
Of  the  state  of  your  bead,  that  it’s  really  quite  bare; 
You’ve  a patch  on  the  top  that  is  mangy  and  raw, 
Quite  nasty  to  look  at,  it’s  so  like  a sore  : 

" I’ve  noticed  the  same  on  the  whole  of  the  race, 

And  am  thankful  to  think  I don’t  share  the  dis- 
grace 

(Here  Upupa  winked  to  himself  as  he  said 
" It’s  a pity  yuu  can’t  see  the  top  of  your  head  !”) 

" King  Solyman  doubtless  would  give  you  some  down, 
Or  feathers,  or  something  to  look  like  a crown  ; 

Stay — always  when  asking  a favour  make  bold — 
Just  ask  him  to  give  you  a toupee  of  gold  !” 

“ But  my  Council  of  State,”  said  the  King  of  Hoopoes, 
" I left  it  for  them  to  advise  what  they  choose  ” 

" Council  1 pooh  ! with  that  great  dab  of  red  on  their 
skulls, 

They’ve  got  no  more  sense  there  than  gannets  or 
gulls.” 

The  Queen  of  the  Hoopoes  was  getting  too  deep  ; 
King  Upupa  Epops  went  wisely  to  sleep  ; 

But  tfie  matter  was  settled,  for,  strange  to  relate, 

In  every  nest  ran  the  self-same  debate. 

So  when  the  next  morning  the  business  came  on, 

It  was  put  to  the  vote  and  then  carried  nem.  con. 
That  the  King  of  the  Hoopoes  should  forthwith  be 
told 

That  the  choice  of  the  nation  was — toupees  of  gold. 
IV. 

On  the  day  he’d  appointed,  Kirg  Solyman  sate 
In  the  Hall  of  .deception,  in  grandeur  and  state 
Outshining  t he  glories  of  Ormus  and  Ind, 

With  Al-Kadjir,  the  chief  of  the  Eunuchs,  behind. 

The  King  of  the  Hoopoes,  most  punctual  bird, 

In  the  Hall  of  deception  in  due  time  appeared, 

And,  advancing  his  Majesty’s  finger  to  peck, 

Hoped  the  blister  had  gone  from  uis  Majesty’s  neck. 

Some  slaves  entered  first  with  a dish  of  pilau, 
Which  Upupa  Epops  had  ne’er  seen  before; 

But  the  cook,  well  aware  of  the  visitor’s  taste, 

Had  served  up  another  of  lack-beetle  paste. 

" 0 King  of  the  Hoopoes  what  choice  hast  thou 
made,” 

King  Solyman  said,  “as  reward  for  that  shade  ? 
’Tis  only  to  name  the  decision  to  me, 

And  the  favor  is  granted  in  earth,  air,  or  sea,’ 

" The  petition,  0 King  ! I may  safely  declare 
Is  one  more  immediately  touching  the  ’air  : — 

Your  Majesty,  doubtless,  has  often  remarked 
That  the  top  of  Queen  Upupa’s  head  has  been 
barked  ; 

" And  use  what  she  will,  washes,  unguents,  or  oils. 
Kalydor,  or  pomatum, — in  spite  of  her  toils 
Still  a patch  on  the  top  remains  mangy  and  bare 
Where  ber  Majesty  still  wants  luxuriant  hair. 

" Her  Majesty’s  grief  is  the  grief  of  the  nation  ; 

So  the  Council  of  State,  after  grave  consultation, 
Have  settled  among  them,  nem.  con.,  to  make  hold 
To  ask  for  each  Hoopoe  a toupee  of  gold.” 
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King  Solyitton  whistled  in  utter  surprise, 

And  furrowed  his  eyebrows,  and  opened  his  eyes, 

And  at  last  he  said,  “ Granted  1 at  sunrise  to- 
morrow 

The  toupees  of  gold  you  shall  have — to  your  sorrow  ! 

* 0 King  of  all  Boobies  ! yonr  choice  makes  it  plain 
That  the  toupee  of  gold  won't  bp  looted  in  brain  ; 
And  "when  of  your  folly  you’ve  karat  to  repeat, 

Come  again,  and  a wiser  petitiuu  present." 

At  sunrise  next  morning  ’twaa  strange  to  behold 
Each  Hoopoe’s  head  crowned  with  a tonpec  of  gold  ; 
To  "watch  bow  they’d  flutter  and  minciiigly  strut 
Delighted  to  see  the  grand  figure  they  cut. 

All  the  birds  of  the  air,  full  of  envy  and  malice, 
Oaiue  civilly  chirping  to  Rpupa’s  Palace; 

But  the  .Mocking  Bird  mocked,  and  the  Duck  ob- 
served ‘‘quack  ! ’’ 

And  a wee  bird  said  “Hum”  as  they  flew  away 
back. 

And  one  was  so  merry,  lie  opened  his  mouth, 

Aud  laughing  flew  off  to  the  Isles  of  the  South, 
Where  the  people,  not  knowing  the  comical  farce 
He  had  witnessed,  still  call  linn  “ The  Laughing 
Jackass.” 

But  the  Tody,  a sort  of  a distant  relation, 

Was  really  oppressed  with  his  deep  admiration, 

And  lovingly  told  them  of  all  he  had  heard 
Said  in  envy  and  malice  by  every  bird. 

Right  glad  were  the  Hoopoes  that  their  elevation 
Had  caused  to  the  feathery  world  such  vexation  ; 
And  tho’  the  false  homage  they  got  was  too  plain, — 
Golden  toupees  they  wore,  aud  their  pride  felt  no 
pain. 

v. 

Now  off  to  Grand  Cairo  of  course  they  must  go, 
Before  men  their  novel  adornment  to  show  ; 

But  the  boys  of  Grand  Cairo,  not  given  to  flatter, 
.Most  vulgarly  cried  out,  “I  say,  who’s  your  batter  1” 

The  cockneys  of  Cairo  had  got  up  some  clubs, 

Witli  a view  to  promoting  the  increase  of  grubs  ; 
Their  rules  were  quite  simple — ’twas  merely  to  kill 
Any  bird  with  two  legs,  feathered  wings,  and  a bill. 

The  consequence  was  that  no  bird  could  appear 
Without  risk  of  an  arrow,  in  Cairo  or  near  ; 

The  whole  of  the  country  was  on  the  qv.i  five 
At  the  sight  of  a feather  alarums  to  give. 

Alas  ! for  the  Hoopoes,  all  Cairo  turned  out 
To  hunt  them,  and  shoot  them,  and  mark  them, 
and  shout ; — 

The  Cockneys,  obeying  their  rules  and  directions  ; 
Collectors,  to  try  and  improve  their  collections  ; 

The  ladies,  because  they  were  sure  a Hoopoe 
Would  look  lovely  if  stuck  on  a bound  of  blue  ; 
Their  husbands,  because  it  was  cheaper  than 
buying, 

To  catch  them  alive,  whether  sitting  or  dying  ; 

Philosophers,  leaving  the  picking  of  bones, 

Knocked  them  over  by  scores  with  philosophers’ 
stones  ; 

And.  classed  and  arranged,  any  day  you  may  see  ’em, 
Glassy-eyed,  stuffed  and  camphorcd,  in  Cairo 
Museum. 


Gold  turns  into  money  ; so  toupee*  of  gold 
Were  quoted  on  ’Cli  luge,  ruse,  declined,  aud  were 
sold  ; 

And  the  birls  and  the  hears,  skilled  ii  jobbings 
and  riggings, 

Found  the  HoOpues  a sort  of  aerial  diggings. 

Alas  for  the  Hoopoes  ! their  pride  had  its  fall 
As  they  mourned  that  they  had  any  lotipees  at  all  ; 

An  I,  so  thinned  was  the  tribe,  tint  on  Coupt’s  nest 
“ Bara  avis  in  terris”  he  wrote  round  the  ciest. 

So  quick  with  the  Council  he  held  consultation 
On  the  crisis  affecting  the  heads  of  the  nation, 

When  his  nnnist  rs  promised  a Rill  ot  Reform, 

Kept  their  pi  dec,  and  it  passed  through  the  House 
without  storm. 

King  Solyman,  holding  a Royal  Divan. 

Was  playing  at  ' ‘ Trcutj-of- Peace- with- J apan," 

When  Upupa  Epops  sad,  sad  to  behold, 

Como  flying  before  him  with  toupee  of  gold. 

But  quantum  mutatus  ! bow  down  in  the  beak  ! 

Iiis  feelings  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  speak; — 
i “0  King  ! it  was  truth  that  your  Majesty  told, 

That  sorrow  wuuld  come  from  a toupee  of  gold  ; 

“ We  can’t  go  abroad  but  the  low- vulgar  tribes 
Of  common  tree-birds  scream  aud  whistle  their 
gibes  ; 

While  man,  on  whose  head  grows  a comb  of  black 
down, 

Snares  and  shoots  us,  from  envy  of  our  gold  crown. 

i 

“ Your  Majesty's  slaves,  in  this  woful  condition, 
Approaching  with  shame,  make  their  bumble 
petitiou, 

The  toupee  of  gold  0 remove  from  our  head, 

And  leave  us  no  matter  how  mangy  aud  red  ! 

“ This  truth  we  remember  the  poet  lias  told — 

‘ Uneasy  lie  beads  that  wear  toupees  of  gold 
And  better  a head  that  is  hideous  to  have, 

Thun  one  that  all  creatures  are  longing  to  shave.” 

“ 0 King  of  the  Hoopoes  !”  King  Solyman  said, 

“ I’m  glad  to  find  wisdom  has  come  to  your  head  ; 

And  better  a head  that  is  ugly  and  wise 
Than  one  that  is  foolish,  but  pleases  the  eyes. 

“ When  sunrise  to-morrow  shall  light  up  your  nest 
The  gold  shall  be  changed  for  a feitherv  crest, 

To  keep  in  remembrance  King  Sofyinaii’s  ride, 

The  shade  that  you  made  him,  and  also  your  pride.” 

So  it  came.  On  each  Hoopoe  yon  see  to  this  day 
A crest  made  of  feathers,  all  brilliant  and  gay, 

And  their  song,  when  translated  by  those  v.ho've 
been  taught, 

Means  “Experience  is  never  so  good  as  when 
bought.”  Piawa. 


“KING  JOHN”  ON  THE  STAGE. 


A year,  after  the  Restoration,  Mr.  John 
Evelyn,  having  attended  a performance  of 
“Hamlet,”  found  occasion  to  note  that  “the 
old  plays  Begin  to  di-gust  this  refined  age 
since  His  Majesty’s  being  so  long  abroad.” 
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Accordingly  it  happened  that  many  an  old  and 
wonderful  dramatic  lamp  was  exchanged  for  a 
new  and  worthless  one.  The  old  plays  were 
discarded — suffered  to  go  to  sleep  : among 
them  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  “ King  John.” 

The  original  representative  of  the  part  of 
King  John  was  doubtless  Richard  Burbage, 
the  leading  actor  of  Shakespeare’s  time.  But 
of  early  performances  of  the  play  no  record 
has  come  down  to  us.  For  long  years  “King 
John  ” was  lost  to  the  stage,  and  it  was  more 
accident  than  anything  else  that  at  last  jogged 
the  players’  memory  on  the  subject, — com- 
pelled them  to  recollect  how  valuable  a work 
existed,  asleep  and  shelved,  neglected  and 
dust-covered,  in  the  repertory  of  the  theatre. 
Colley  Cibber’s  adaptation  of  “ Richard  the 
Third  ” had  met  with  great  success,  had  kept 
the  stage  for  long  years.  He  was  thus  pro- 
bably induced  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
“King  John,”  and  to  offer  to  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
then  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  a ver- 
sion, or  rather  a perversion,  of  that  tragedy. 
Then  arose  a great  cry  among  the  critics  : 
not,  possibly,  so  much  because  they  loved 
Shakespeare  more  as  that  they  liked  Cibber 
less.  “King  John”  was  re-christened  “ Papal 
Tyranny  the  parts  were  distributed  among 
the  players  ; the  rehearsals  proceeded,  and  a 
date  was  fixed  for  the  first  performance  of  the 
new-old  play.  But  the  clamour  grew  to  a 
height ; Fielding  brought  a farce  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Ilaymarket  in  ridicule  of  the 
proceeding  ; the  journals  teomed  with  severe 
censure  of  this  further  meddling  with  Shake- 
speare. Cibber  paused,  lost  heart,  stole  to  the 
playhouse,  and  without  saying  a word  to  any 
one  of  his  intention,  took  his  play  from  the 
i prompter’s  desk,  pocketed  it,  and  -went  his 
way.  When  Pope,  in  his  second  edition  of 
the  “Dunciad,”  dethroned  Theobald  and  gave 
his  place  in  the  poem  to  Cibber,  a line  — 

King  John  in  silence  modestly  expires — 

recorded  the  temporary  abandonment  of 
“Papal  Tyranny.” 

But  the  stir  about  the  matter  had  done 
some  service  ; public  attention  was  drawn  to 
Shakespeare’s  “King  John  Mr.  Rich,  the 
lessee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  probably  for 
the  first  time  became  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  such  a play  was  in  existence.  An  enter- 
prising, if  not  a very  enlightened  manager,  he 
at  once  determined  upon  its  revival.  On  the 
‘26th  February,  1737,  the  play  was  produced 
upon  the  stage  of  Covont  Garden.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  the  first  time  it  had  been  repre- 
sented since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  The 
part  of  King  John  was  undertaken  by  Delane, 
a popular  actor  from  Dublin,  who  first  ap- 
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peared  at  Goodman’s  Fields  Theatre  in  1731, 
and  forthwith  ventured  to  challenge  the  stage 
supremacy  which  Quin  had  enjoyed  without 
dispute  since  the  time  of  Booth.  Delane  had 
his  admirers,  who  accounted  him  superior  to 
the  great  Mr.  Quin,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  was  at  all  the  general  opinion.  As 
King  John,  Delane  made  no  great  impression 
upon  the  town.  His  physical  qualifications 
for  the  stage  were  remarkable  : in  voice  and 
person  he  was  singularly  gifted  ; but,  pro- 
bably, his  intellectual  advantages  were  less 
admirable,  while  it  is  suggested  that  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Tragic  Muse  was  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  by  the  persistency  of  his  adoration 
of  Bacchus.  Faulcunhridge  was  sustained  by 
Mr.  Walker — famous  as  the  original  Gap- 
tain  Macheath — a large-limbed,  black-browed, 
hearty,  humorous,  manly  actor,  who  was  a 
great  favourite  with  his  audience  and  acquired 
fame  in  the  part.  Davies,  the  biographer  of 
Garrick,  says  that  though  Sheridan,  Delane, 
Barry,  and  Garrick  had  all  attempted  Faul- 
conhridge,  “ they  all  fell  short  of  the  merits  of 
Tom  Walker.”*  Ryan,  memorable  as  the 
young  actor  whom  Addison  selected  from  a 
tribe  of  players  to  appear  as  Marcus,  in 
“Cato,”  now  represented  Pandulph,  Con- 
stance was  played  by  Mrs.  Hal  lam,  a favourite 
tragic  actress  who  had  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  theatre  m Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
in  1723,  and  whose  tragic  powers  survived 
and  prevailed  over  a most  untragic  and  un- 
w'ieldy  figure.  Indeed  we  learn  that  the  pub- 
lic insisted  upon  her  appearance  in  characters 
for  which,  however  mentally  she  might  have 
been  suited,  her  bodily  proportions  clearly  un- 
fitted her.  It  is  said  that  Foote,  most  irre- 
pressible of  jesters,  observing  behind  the 
scenes  a large  “ property  ” barrel,  to  be  rolled 
about  the  stage  by  the  Mad  Scholar  in  ^ an- 
brugh’s  adaptation  of  Fletcher’s  “Pilgrim,” 
inquired  concerning  it ; but,  befure  he  could 
be  answered,  cried  out,  “ Oh  ! I see,  I see ! 
Mrs.  Hallam’s  stays,  iu  which  she  played 
Monimia  last  night.”  According  to  Davies, 
Mrs.  Hallam’s  Constance  was  natural  and  im- 
passioned, though  less  pathetic,  spirited,  and 
dignified  than  Mrs.  Cibber’s.  Altogether  the 
revival  of  “ King  John”  was  attended  with 
considerable  success. 

The  year  1745  brought  with  it  much  excite- 
ment and  alarm.  Encouraged  by  France, 
Prince  Charles  Edward — the  “ Young  Cheva- 
lier,” as  ho  was  styled  by  his  friends ; the 
“ Popish  Pretender,”  as  his  foes  delighted  to 
designate  him — was  threatening  invasion.  It 

* For  a more  particular  account  of  Tom  Walker,  see  a paper 
entitled  “ Captain  Macheath,”  in  Onck  a Wkkk,  Vol  IV., 
p.  4S7. 
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(spurred  to  the  managers  that  tlio  reproduction 
f “ King  John,”  with  its  spinted  protests 
gainst  Papal  encroachment,  would  he  appro- 
riate  under  the  circumstances,  and  would 
urely  secure  public  applause."  Accordingly, 
u the  ‘JUtli  February,  1745,  “ King  John,” 
ras  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Cibber’s 
daptation  of  the  play,  under  the  name  of 
Papal  Tyranny  in  the  lleign  of  King  John,” 
aving  been  produced  on  the  15th  at  Covent 
rarden.  1 he  Drury  Lane  playbill  contained  an 
dvertisement  appealing  to  gentlemen  not  to 
ike  it  ill  that  they  could  not  be  admitted 
eliiiid  the  scenes,  “ the  play  being  so  full  of 
laracters  that  any  company  there  will  bo  of 
reat  prejudice  to  the  performance.”  Garrick 
layed  Kilty  John  for  the  first  time  ; Delane 
as  now  Fuulcunbruhjc,  Maeklin  Fandulph , 
id  Mrs.  Cibber  Constance.  Davies  considered 
tat  in  the  resolute  reply  of  the  King  to  the 
ope’s  Legate,  Garrick,  notwithstanding  all 
is  fire  and  spirit,  produced  less  effect  than 
uiu  with  his  dignified  aspect  and  pompous 
oqnence,  or  than  Mossop,  who  afterwards 
ayed  the  part,  with  his  powerful  voice  and 
tergetie  utterauce.  In  the  scene  where  the 
.iug  hints  at  the  murder  of  Arthur,  it  was 
unplaiued  that  Garrick’s  art  was  too  visible 
id  glaring.  “ If  ever  liis  quick  intelligence 
eye  and  varied  action  failed  him,  it  was 
ire,”  says  Davies  ; and  he  expresses  his  pre- 
rence  for  Mossop  over  both  Quin  and  Gar- 
ck,  and  affirms  that  Sheridan  was  superior  to 
l three.  In  the  subsequent  scene,  however, 
hen  Hubert  comes  to  tell  of  Arinur’s  death, 
arrick  was  held  to  have  triumphed  over  all 
•mpetitors.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  part  did 
it  altogether  suit  him.  Probably  he  never 
It  completely  at  home  iu  it ; he  seldom  re- 
lated it,  and  presently,  as  we  shall  see,  re- 
gned  it  to  play  Faulco  abridge.  Mrs.  Cibber 

i Constance  was  held  to  be  incomparable, 
revious  to  the  performance  Garrick  had  met 
uin  at  the  Bedford  Coffee  House,  and  ex- 
ressed  some  doubt  as  to  Mrs.  Cibber’s  being 
ffe  to  do  justice  to  the  force  and  passion  of 
le  part.  “Don’t  tell  me,  Mr.  Garrick,” 
:ied  Quin,  warmly,  “ that  woman  has  a heart, 
ud  can  do  anything  where  passion  is  re-  | 
uired.”  And  the  result  seems  to  have  justi- 
ed  Mr.  Quin’s  confidence.  Davies  thought 
'onstancc  was  Mrs.  Cibber’s  most  perfect  cha- 
mfer, and  describes  her  agonizing  scream  as 

* Modem  playgoers  may  bear  in  mind  tlm  when  in  lSV  l 
-rtuin  events  occurred  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  what 
* known  as  the  “Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption  Hill." 
King  John"  was  played  at  one  or  two  of  the  London 
heat  res,  and  the  Kiug’s  denunciation  of  the  Pope  was  re- 
eived  with  loud  and  long-continued  cheering:  the  audi- 
nee  accepting  John  as  a Protestant  hero  for  the  time 
eing,  and  losing  sight  of  the  abject  submission  which  was 
o follow  on  the  heels  of  liis  assertion  of  independence. 


she  went  off  the  stage  with  the  words  “O 
Bird  ! my  boy  !”  as  something  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Macklin  did  not  shine  as  Candulph. 
Quin  said  of  him  that  he  looked  like  a eardinal 
who  had  been  formerly  a parish  clerk,  and 
Davies  considered  that  neither  his  person, 
voice,  action,  nor  deportment  conveyed  any 
idea  of  a great  dignitary  of  the  Church. 

At  Covent  Garden,  in  “Papal  Tyranny,” 
Quin  was  King  John  ; Ryan,  Fanlconhridge  ; 
Theophilus  Cibber,  the  JDanjjhin  ; Colley 
Cibber,  Fandulph ; Mrs.  Pritchard,  Con- 
stance ; and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
Blanche,  The  play  is  a wretched  mangling 
and  mashing  of  Shakespeare  : nearly  every 
line  in  the  original  is  tampered  with,  and  every 
scene  maltreated,  while  the  interpolations  are 
incessant.  In  the  dedication  of  the  printed 
play  Cibber  says  impudently,  “I  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  more  like  a play  than  I 
found  it  in  Shakespeare.”  He  thought  that 
Shakespeare  had  nut  made  King  John  suffi- 
ciently resent  the  insolence  of  the  Pope’s 
Nuncio.  “It  will  require,”  he  writes,  “a 
nicer  criticism  than  I am  master  of  to  excuse 
his  being  so  cold  upon  so  warm  an  Decision.” 
It  is  rather  hard  to  impute  it  to  Shakespeare 
as  a fault  that  he  did  not  foresee  how  popular 
would  be  attacks  upon  the  Papacy  when  the 
Pretender  threatened  invasion — how  valuable 
in  Mr.  Cibber’s  eyes  was  the  Act  for  securing 
the  Protestant  Succession.  The  characters  of 
Constance  and  Fanlconhridge  are  completely 
spoiled  in  Cibber’s  version.  The  first  act  of 
the  original  play  is  altogether  suppressed  ; 
Austria  is  omitted  ; the  dispute  between  the 
King  and  the  Nuucio  is  much  expanded  ; in 
the  scene  where  the  murder  of  Arthur  is  first 
spoken  of,  the  King  bids  Hubert  shut  the 
window  shutters  (a  most  miserable  stage  trick  !) 
before  they  proceed  to  discuss  the  subject  ; 
not  only  does  the  King’s  death  take  place  at 
Swineshead  Abbey  in  the  last  act,  but  the  body 
of  Prince  Arthur  is  also  carried  there  for  iu- 
teimont,  and  Lady  Constance  comes  over  to 
England  to  attend  the  funeral ! These  are 
only  a few  of  the  absurdities  of  Cibber’s 
adaptation. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  representation 
was  the  return  of  Cibber  to  the  stage,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  years.  He  had  retired 
in  17  JO,  on  being  appointed  Poet  Laureate, 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-five,  he 
ventured  to  present  himself  to  the  audience  iu 
the  character  of  Fandulph.  He  was  indul- 
gently received,  but  his  performance  con- 
siderably taxed  the  patience  of  the  public. 
His  voice,  never  strong,  was  now  extremely 
feeble  ; he  was  required  to  speak  and  make 
himself  heard  in  a theatre  of  a far  larger  size 
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than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  : while,  from 
the  ios  of  his  teeth,  his  articulation  had  be- 
come very  defective.  Then  his  elocution  was 
of  an  artificial  sing-seng  style  that  pertained 
to  a past  general:  -n.  Trie  natural  manner  of 
speaking  introduced  by  Macklin  and  Garrick 
had  superseded  the  traditional  oratory  of  the 
stage.  Cibber  wa<  continually  advising  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  the  Constance  of  the  night,  to 
tone  her  words,  as  he  caked  :t  ; but  the  actress 
declined  Lis  c run-el.  and  the  applause  which 
attended  her  performance  testified  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  judgment.  On  the  other  hand, 
Theophilns  Cibber  and  Airs.  Bekamy  adopted 
the  old  actor's  method  of  elocution,  and  were 
fax  less  favourably  received  : there  seemed, 
indeed,  a disposition  upon  the  part  of  the 
house  to  visit  up<n  the  son  the  displeasure  they 
were  ashamed  o manife.-t  towards  the  father. 
Cibber's  deportment  was  thought  to  be  over- 
done and  extravagant.  He  assumed  a stately 
gait  and  supercilious  aspect,  vith  most  lofty 
gestures,  waving  up  and  down  a roll  of  parch- 
ment as  he  paced  the  stage.  “ In  short, ” says 
Davies,  *•  his  whole  behaviour  was  so  Starch! y 
studied  that  it  appeared  eminently  insigr  in- 
cant.  and  more  resembled  his  own  Lord  Foz- 
piwjtm  than,  a great  and  dignified  church- 
man. ” 

Hubert  was  played  by  Bridgewater,  who  so 
ably  supported  Quin  in  Kin Johify  as  to  re- 
ceive the  special  thanks  of  that  famous  actor. 
Bridgewater,  in  addition  to  his  profession  as 
a player,  wa-  a coal  merchant*  Q in,  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  careful  acting,  remin  led 
him  that  he  was  not  invariably  entitled  to 
credit  in  that  respect — “ for  you  know, 
Bridge, ” sail  Quin,  “ sometimes  in  the  midst 
of  a scene  you  are  thinking  of  mea-nrinr  out 
a to.-hel  of  c:ais  to  some  oil  crone,  and  are 
atra:  1 you  will  never  get  ycur  money  from 
her.'  When  Mr.  Iridgewater  took  a benefit, 
he  announced  at  the  bottom  o:  his  pi  ybill 
that  tickets  were  obtainable  “ at  his  wharf 
near  White  Fryar?,.” 

*•  Papal  Tyranny”  was  played  ten  time-, 
and  brought  to  the  theatre  a profit  of  some 
four  hundrel  pounds.  The  play,  however, 
was  not  repeated  after  its  first  season. 
Cibcers  la-t  appearance  was  on  the  2G:h 


the  prolonged  plaudits  of  the  theatre.  Prince 
Charles  Edward  lan ied  in  Scotland,  unfurled 
his  standard,  gathered  an  army  round  him, 
came  forth  in  triumph  from  the  Xorth,  spread- 
ing alarm  on  all  sides,  and  causing  something 
Eke  a panic  in  London.  King  George  hurried 
over  from  Hanover  ; the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended  : the  household  troops  en- 
camped in  Hyde  Park  : the  City  merchants 
opened  a subscription  at  Garra way’s  to  raise  a 
quarter  of  a million  for  the  service  of  the 
king,  rallied  round  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
took  measures  to  sustain  pubEc  credit,  and 
meet  ‘‘a  run.”  “ Owing  to  the  Scotch  re- 
bellion,'"' records  a historian  of  the  stage,  “the 
theatres  at  this  time  were  in  a great  measure 
deserted.  ” Xo  wonder.  The  town  had  some- 
thing else  to  think  about  besides  plays  and 
players  just  then.  The  children  of  Thespis 
even  deemed  themselves  bound  to  manifest 
their  loyalty,  and  abandoning  “property” 
weap:r.s,  armed  themselves  with  real  swords 
and  g ins,  and  prepared  to  fight  for  the  king 
should  need  be.  The  General  Advertiser  of 
September  23,  174-5,  announced  that  Mr.  Lacy, 
master  of  His  [Majesty's  company  of  come- 
dians at  Drury  Lane,  had  applied  for  leave  to 
raise  two  hundred  men  in  defence  of  Hri 
[Majesty’s  person  and  government,  in  which 
the  whole  company  of  players  were  willing  to 
engage.  There  must  have  been  but  “bad 
miriness?*  a:  the  theatres  on  “'Black  Friday,” 
the  Gib  December,  when  the  news  arrived  in 
London  that  the  Pretender  was  at  Derby, 
between  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  and 
the  capitaL  Better  tidings  came  in  presently, 
however.  The  Highlanders  were  retreating. 
The  country  was  saved.  Later  occurred  the 
victory  of  Culloden  : the  frantic  joy  of  the 
Londoners  at  the  news  bore  witness  to  the 
extent  of  their  previous  apprehensions.  “ John 
Bull  is  as  haughty  and  val  ant  to-night,  as  he 
was  abject  and  cowardly  when  the  Highlanders 
were  at  Derby,”  said  Smollett,  as  he  walked 
from  the  Golden  Ball  in  Cockspur  Street  to 
his  lodgings  in  Mayfair,  his  wig  in  his  pocket, 
lest  it  should  be  burned  by  sparks  from  squibs 
and  bonfires,  and  his  sword  in  his  hand,  lest 
it  should  be  stolen,  or  he  should  be  molested 
by  tne  riotous  mob  ; and  he  cautioned  his 


February,  t..e  last  r:_ht  of  the  performance 
of  “Papal  Tyranny.”  He  survived  until 
December,  1757  : long  enough  to  discorer  the 
mi'&ake  he  had  committed  in  improving 
Suakespeare,  for  he  saw  his  adaptation  thrown 
asi  e an  1 the  original  text  reverte  1 to  and 
receive  l wrh  unhesitating  appr-  -bation. 

The  “ Popish  Pretender”  arrived  at  last,  in 
spi'e  of  King  John's  protests,  delivered  in 
Messrs.  Qua  and  Garrick's  finest  manner  amid 


companion,  Dr.  Carlyle,  afterwards  of  lnvc-resk, 
to  hold  his  tongue,  lest  his  northern  accent 
should  draw  upon  them  insult  or  attack.  At 
last  all  danger  was  over  ; people  could  go 
to  the  play  in  peace  once  more  ; and  the 
kings  of  the  theatre  had  their  own  again. 

In  1751  Garrick’s  great  rival,  Spranger 
B-.rry,  “ the  silver- toned,”  first  appeared  as 
Fanhonbridge  ; but  the  performance  disap- 
pointed his  admirers,  and  was  comparatively  a 
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iilure.  Barry’s  forte  was  pathos  and  senti- 
lent  ; and,  apart  from  his  noble  physical 
dvantagas,  he  was  by  no  means  qualitied  to 
epresent  FavJconbridgc.  In  1704  Garrick 
laved  Faulcu  abridge  to  the  King  John  of 
dossop.  Garrick’s  small  figure  made  it  a 
natter  of  some  difficulty  to  find  an  actor  of  a 
till  smaller  figure  to  appear  as  liobirt  Faulcon- 
ridge,  and  look  properly  mean  by  the  side  of 
iis  illegitimate  brother.  At  last  one  Simpson, 

, Scotchman,  the  “ starved  apothecary”  of 
he  theatre, — “as  feeble  in  body  as  he  was  in 
cting,”  says  Davies — was  selected  as  being  of 
ufficiently  miserable  aspect  for  the  part.  But 
11  Garrick's  spirit  and  art,  it  was  found,  could 
lot  make  amends  for  his  physical  deficiencies 
n Faulco}ibriJ<ie.  A critic  of  the  time  com- 
dained  that  he  had  “neither  sufficiency  of 
igure  nor  heroic  jocularity.”  Mossop  was 
ousidered  successful  as  the  King  ; his  acting 
ras  always  distinguished  for  its  fire  and 
igour,  if  not  for  its  grace.  In  1700  “King 
ohu  ” was  played  at  Drury  Lane  by  royal 
ommaud,  and  with  great  success.  Garriek 

I .'as  said,  however,  to  have  been  much  hurt 
hat  his  Faulconbridge  was  less  admired  by 
leorge  the  Tnird  than  Sheridan’s  King  John , 


without  studying  it  anew.  Her  Constance,  it 
is  remarkable,  did  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
meet  with  that  recognition  from  the  public 
that  it  afterwards  received.  No  doubt  it  was 
originally  a less  powerful  and  perfect  per- 
formance than  it  became  ultimately  ; but  it  is 
also  true  that,  early  in  her  career,  a largo 
party  of  critics  had,  for  reasons  into  which  it 
is  not  nece.'sary  to  enter,  banded  themselves 
together  to  hinder  the  success  of  the  actress. 
Campbell,  her  biographer,  was  present  at  her 
performance  of  Constance  ten  years  after  she 
had  first  undertaken  the  character,  and  speaks 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  consummate  genius  of 
the  representation.  “ I eould  speak,”  he 
wiites,  “as  a wonderstruck  witness  to  her 
power.  ...  I see  her,  in  my  mind’s  eye, 
the  embodied  image  of  maternal  love  and  in- 
trepidity ; of  wronged  and  lighteous  feeling  : 
of  pioud  grief  and  majestic  desolation.  With 
what  unutterable  tenderness  was  her  brow  bent 
over  her  ‘pretty’  Artlrur  at  one  moment,  and 
in  the  next  how  nobly  drawn  back  in  a look  at 
her  enemies  that  dignified  her  vituperation  ! 
When  she  patted  Lewis  on  the  breast,  with 
the  words,  ‘ Thine  honour  ! oh,  thine  honour!’ 
there  was  a sublimity  iu  the  laugh  cf  her 


ud  in  consequence  he  stopped  the  run  of  the 
lay,  and  quarrelled  w ith  his  tival.  It  may  be 
emembered  that  Churchill,  iu  the  “Roseiad,” 
lakes  especial  mention  of  Sheridan’s  per- 
ormauee  of  King  John,  and  after  comilaiuing 
f his  inharmonious  voice,  his  violent  action — 

In  royal  John,  with  Philip  ancrv  grown, 

I thought  he  would  have  knocked  poor  iJavies  down, 

.e  concludes  favourably  : — 

View  the  whole  scene,  with  critic  judgment  scan, 

And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 

here  he  fails  short,  ’tis  Nature’s  fault  alone  ; 

Where  he  succeeds  the  merit's  all  his  own. 

Constance  was  played  by  Mrs.  Yates,  whom 
Javies  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
drs.  Cibber  in  the  part. 

Subsequent  King  Jiihns  were  Dowell  during 
Jarrick’s  absence  from  England),  Reddish, 
nd  Henderson  ; I’aiJcojd/n'd</c  being  sustained 
>y  Holland,  Palmer,  and  Smith  ; Mrs.  Barry, 
.ft«r wards  Mis.  Crawford,  gaining  great  fame 
•s  Constance.  Then  we  arrive  at  the  Kemble 
>eriod,  and  find  on  the  1 0th  December,  17 Sol 
vlrs.  Skid  on s appearing  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
or  the  first  time  as  Coimtanee  to  the  King 
Tohn  of  her  brother,  and  the  FauJconbr'dge  of 
‘ Gentleman  ” Smiih.  The  play  was  pro- 
luced  by  the  express  desire  of  George  the 
Phird. 

It  was  Mrs.  Sid  don  s’  boast  that  she  gradually 
mproved  in  all  her  characters,  and  that  she 
lever  repeated  her  performance  of  any  part 


sarcasm.  J eould  point  out  the  passages  where 
her  vicissitudes  of  hurried  and  deliberate 
gesture  would  have  made  you  imagine  that  her 
very  boiy  seemed  to  think.  Her  elocution 
varied  its  tones  from  the  height  of  vehemence 
to  the  lowest  despondency,  with  an  eagle-like 
power  of  stooping  and  soaring,  and  witn  the 
rapidity  of  thought.”  Constance  does  not 
appear  after  the  third  act  of  tne  play,  and  at 
one  time  a sort  of  fashion  prevailed  among  the 
spectators  of  quitting  the  theatre  after  Mrs. 
Siddous’  part  was  concluded  : a compliment 
to  the  actress  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  John 
Kemble  and  of  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Boaden  describes  the  dress  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  Constance.  She  wore  “a  black 
body  and  train  of  satin,  and  a petticoat  of 
white,  disposed  iu  certainly  the  most  tasteful 
forms  of  that  day  ; ” and  she  dishevelled  her 
hair  “with  graceful  wildne.-s.” 

John  Kemble,  it  is  clear,  was  eclipsed  by  his 
great  sister.  Yet  his  Kmg  John  must  have 
been  an  impressive  and  picturesque  perform- 
ance : the  scenes  with  Hubert  subtle  and 
solemn,  the  death  at  Swiueshead  elaborately 
powerful.  Hazlitt  eomplaiued  that  Kemble 
could  not  hariov  or  electrify  ; that  his  actiug 
was  without  m istcr- touches,  and  “ the  deep, 
piercing,  heartfelt  tones  of  nature.”  But 
then  Hazlitt  was  a devoted  admirer  of  the 
Kean  school  of  acting,  which  was  absolutely 
antagonistic  to  Kemble's.  Indeed,  he  com- 
mences his  criticism  upon  Kemble's  K,nn 
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John:"' — “We  wish  we  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Kean.  He  has  destroyed  the  Kemble  reli- 
gion ; and  it  is  the  religion  in  which  we  were 
brought  up.  Never  again  shall  we  behold 
Mr.  Kemble  with  the  same  pleasure  that  we 
did,  <bc.  | 

In  1803  it  is  necessary  to  chronicle  the 
appearance  of  an  amendment  of  Shakespeare 
after  the  manner  of  Cibber.  The  offender  on 
this  occasion  was  Dr.  Valpy,  who  having 
altered  “ King  John,”  with  the  object  of  its 
being  performed  by  the  pupils  at  his  school  at 
i Reading,  was  mad  enough  to  print  his  new 
version,  and  further  to  publish  it  by  bringing 
it  upon  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Litchfield,  who  played  Con- 
staucc.  He  omitted  the  first  act  of  the  original, 
added  new  matter  of  his  own  (notably,  an  allu- 
sion to  the  state  of  France  in  1800  !),  and  even 
dared  to  interpolate  extracts  from  Cibber’s 
“Papal  Tyranny.”  As  Geneste  says  of  the 
Doctor  and  his  play,  ‘ 1 he  seems  to  have  sat 
down  to  correct  Shakespeare  as  he  would  cor- 
; rect  a boy’s  exercise,  putting  in  and  putting 
j out  as  it  suited  his  fancy.”  The  version  appears 
> to  have  been  only  once  repeated.  Mr.  George 
j Frederic!:  Cooke  was  the  King  John.  He  was 
| received  with  hisses,  aud  was  compelled  to 
apologise  for  his  iudisjiosition  on  a previous 
night  before  ho  was  allowed  to  commence  his 
part. 

As  an  instance  of  a strong  cast  we  may  note 
a performance  of  “ King  John  ” at  Covent 
Garden  in  1804,  when  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  were  supported  by  Cooke  as  Hubert, 
Henry  Siddons  as  Salisbury , and  Charles 
Kemble  as  Faulconbridge.  Such  an  array  of 
talent  affords  justification  to  those  old  play- 
goers who  delight  in  descanting  upon  the 
“ palmy  days  of  the  drama,”  and  its  subse- 
, quent  decline  and  fall.  For  many  years  the 
Faulconbridge  of  Charles  Kemble  was  an 
especial  delight  to  the  theatrical  public. 
Cooke’s  Hubert  was  particularly  admired. 

In  1818  Edmund  Kean,  at  Drury  Lane, 
made  a few  .appearances  in  King  John,  with- 
out achieving  any  great  distinction,  however. 
In  1823  Mr.  Macready  played  King  John  at 
Covent  Garden  for  the  first  time.  Twenty 
years  later  the  same  actor,  having  become 
I lessee  and  manager,  produced  the  play  at  the 
same  theatre  on  a scale  of  extraordinary 
splendour,  arid  made  the  part  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  his  repertory. 

“ King  John  ” was  produced  at  the  Prin- 
cess’s Theatre  in  February,  1852,  and  was  the 
first  of  those  decorated  revivals  of  Shake- 


' I * TLis  was  in  1810,  however,  when  Kemble's  powers  had 
I much  declined,  lie  was  on  the  eve  of  retiring  from  the 

stage. 


speare  which  distinguished  Mr.  Charles  Kean’s 
career  as  manager.  Mr.  Kean  was,  of  course, 
the  King  John,  and  Mrs.  Kean  the  Lady 
Constance,  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  being  the  Faul- 
conbridge ; but  the  most  marked  histrionic 
success  was  probably  gained  by  the  Arthur 
of  Miss  Kate  Terry,  then  a child  of  ten  years 
of  age.  In  spite  of  the  splendour  and  accu- 
racy of  the  scenery  and  appointments,  “King 
John  ” did  not  enjoy  the  protracted  run  of  Mr. 
Kean’s  subsequent  revivals,  and  the  play  was 
not  reverted  to  after  the  season  of  its  first  pro- 
duction. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  the 
present  revival  of  “ King  John  ” at  Drury 
Lane  (Nov.  18(55),  the  part  of  the  King  is 
sustained  by  the  actor  (Mr.  Phelps)  who 
played  Hubert  under  Mr.  Macready’s  manage- 
ment. Dutton  Cook. 


YALLOMBltOSA. 


Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 

High  over-arch’d,  imbower. 

Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost.” 

Florence  the  beautiful  was  full  of  flowers 
and  gaiety,  and  people  hurrying  frantically 
through  the  streets  busily  seeking  some  new 
excitement, — floods  of  brilliant  sunshine  bath- 
ing the  city  from  morn  till  eve, — gilding  the 
sombre  old  Palazzo  into  youth  again — flashing 
down  perpendicular  rays  of  glory  into  quaint 
old-world  courtyards,  and  narrow  bye-lanes, 
lighting  up  mouldering  escutcheons  and  for- 
gotten decorations,  and  dressiug  the  old  town 
with  more  than  a semblance  of  its  youthful 
bloom.  It  is  early  spring  in  our  own  far-off 
land,  but  real  summer  in  this  more  genial 
clime,  and  the  motley  crowd  of  northern  bar- 
barians who  have  been  busy  all  winter  ini 
ransacking  the  ruins  of  Rome,  or  the  art 
treasures  of  Naples,  are  collecting  here  in 
numbers  for  their  annual  migration  back  to 
their  colder  homes,  following  the  wise  example 
of  those  cosmopolitan  birds,  the  swallows  ; so 
the  familiar  features  of  John  Bull,  and  his 
even  more  familiar  red-covered  guide-book, 
meet  you  at  every  turn.  The  shops  are  full 
of  pretty  toys,  and  the  stream  of  foreign  gold- 
tlows  freely  into  native  pockets,  but  under  the 
influence  of  all  this  noise  and  exciting  bustle 
Florence  becomes — darelsayit? — a trifledusty, 
and  we  began  agitating  anew  a long-talked-of 
expedition  to  the  leafy  shades  of  Vallombrosa. 
In  vain  people  assured  us  there  would  not 
be  a single  leaf  out  on  that  mountain  height. 
“Recollect  Vallombrosa  is  a bit  of  Switzer- 
land dropped  by  chance  into  Tuscany  ; you 
may  see  pines  in  plenty,  but  as  for  chestnuts, 
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le  glot-y  of  that  region,  not  a vestigo  of  green 
ill  bo  visible  ; there  will  bo  nothing  lit  to 
it,  and  as  you  must  bo  the  very  first  travel- 
ers who  have  passed  this  year,  the  beds  will 
> damp,  and  you  will  be  frozen.”  To  all 
lis  we  replied  by  quoting  **  Come,  gentile,  la 
lezza  notto  d’Aprile,”  and  declaring  that  the 
Irospect  of  Swiss  pines,  and  possibly  Swiss 
ild  flowers,  was  too  tempting  a prospect  to 
3 resisted.  Besides,  were  we  not  all  on  the 
nnt  of  leaving  Florence  for  our  various  des- 
> nations, — and  few  are  the  English  travellers 
ho  do  not  fancy  themselves  bound  to  be  at 
ime  particular  place  by  a given  day  ; for, 
i lough  doubtless  “ Time  was  made  for  slaves,” 
ill  there  are  many  Britons,  in  spite  of  the  old 
»ng,  who  are  most  abject  slaves  to  that  iiiex- 
able  old  deity  with  the  emblematical  scythe 
id  hour-glass.  So  taking  a solemn  farewell  of 


cripples  brought  out  ami  laid  by  the  way-side, 
each  cripple  having  a noisy,  active  relation 
by  him,  to  run  screaming  after  carriage-,  and 
pick  up  stray  coins  : happily,  under  the  new 
regime  in  Italy  such  sights  are  fast  disappear- 
ing. We  stop  here  to  water  the  horses,  and 
see  that  great  preparations  are  being  every- 
where made  for  the  approaching  hot  weather, 
— an  Italian  does  not  seem  to  think  much  be- 
forehand of  winter,  — cold  weather  is  a misery 
to  him,  so  he  wraps  his  cloak  around  him  in 
the  style  of  a classical  toga,  and  prepares  to 
endure  in  silence  as  he  best  can  ; but  for 
summer  it  is  a dilferent  thing,  even  the  very 
dogs  are  all  shaved  in  anticipation  — not  like 
the  conventional  poodle,  but  a clean  sweep 
over  everything  but  the  ears.  Here  is  a vil- 


ir  friends  over- night,  who  looked  on  us  as  self- 
ivoted  martyrs  going  on  an  expedition  almost 
dangerous  and  fruitless  as  one  to  the  North 
ole,  we  started,  a merry  carriage-full,  by 
veil  o’clock  one  morning,  and  soon  left  the 
isy,  dusty  streets  of  Florence  behind  us,  .and 
et  many  cuuntry-folk  seated  in  their  com- 
rtable  light  “ calessini  ” with  each  a swift- 
otting  clever  little  pony,  jingling  their  niu- 
:al  bells,  and  shaking  their  tall  head-plumes 
d many-coloured  tassels  with  great  pride 
d delight  ; and  long  narrow  carts  with  con- 
t lini  bringing  in  their  farm  fruits  to  market — 
me  of  the  women  very  handsome,  with  faces 
■ose  rich  colouring  aud  exuberant  vitality 
loke  of  the  southern  sun  : for  the  pallid  Italian 
• eek  belongs  essentially  to  the  denizens  of 
*e  city,  and  the  Tuscan  peasant  woman  is 
Iten  as  rosy  and  healthy-looking  as  her  De- 
nshire sister  might  be.  We  pass  fields  of 
■ers  that  have  just  broken  out  into  leaf,  but 
1 11  retain  in  patches  that  wonderful  orange 


nost  flame  colour,  which  decks  the  young 


Mountain  C'liil  hen,  ISflago. 


• igs  before  the  leaves  burst  forth,  aud  or* 

' ards  gay  with  many-coloured  anemones  ; 

• cry  shade  of  grey  is  to  be  seen,  but  the 
*mmonest  are  those  deep  red  ones  with  glow- 
i ' black  centres  : we  stop  sometimes  to  pluck 
| tall  dark  purple  orchid,  or  a yellow  tulip, 
( d finish  off  the  bouquet  with  the  graceful 

!le  green  wild  arum,  which  wo  insist  on  ga- 
ering,  notwithstanding  the  country  prejudice 
i to  its  poisonous  nature  ; and  as  wo  advance 
: rther,  and  the  sun  gains  more  power,  we  be- 
> me  sensible  of  that  peculiarly  fresh  odour! 

‘ like  everything  else,  unless  it  is  a faint  idea 
t honey-dew — I mean  that  indescribable  scout 
lich  floats  over  the  opening  flower  buds  of 
i e young  vines, — and  so  at  last  we  reach  a 
’ lage,  and  are  instantly  greeted  by  melan- 
«oly  sights,  squalid  beggars  and  helpless 


lage  dandy  taking  an  airing — of  course  he 
walks  up  to  examine  our  carriage-full — and  his 
two  clean-shaven  dogs  with  him  : one  of  them, 
being  country-born,  accepts  his  position  con- 
tentedly, but  the  other,  an  unhappy  mongrel 
skye-terrier,  is  evidently  so  much  ashamed  of 
his  long  bony  appearance  that  he  hardly  knows 
how  to  bear  it, — he  turns  his  head  shyly  and 
deprecatingly  towards  the  strangers,  but,  meet- 
ing only  sincerely  sympathizing  looks,  ventures 
to  howl  plaintively,  and  the  dandy  thinks  that 
we  are  stricken  dumb  with  admiration  of  his 
foreign  dog.  We  meet,  on  leaving  the  village, 
lines  of  picturesque,  clumsy  carts,  drawn  by 
those  grey,  large-eyed,  patient  oxen,  with  long 
pendants  hanging  from  their  ears,  made  of 
cuttings  of  various-coloured  cloths,  which  swing 
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gracefully  as  the  animal  moves,  ami  no  doubt 
assist  materially  in  keeping  off  those  wearisome 
flies  tho  pest  of  a hot  climate.  You  some- 
times get  very  pretty  peeps  of  the  river,  and 
rugged  sides  of  the  Yal  d’Arno,  where  the 
railroad  is  making  rapid  progress,  driving  its 
way  apparently  through  the  mountain  range 
that  bounds  the  valley  of  Florence  on  this 
side.  At  length  we  reach  a way-side  inn, 
where  the  horses  can  get  some  refreshment, 
but  we  walk  on  to  find  a shady  spot  where 
we  can  eat  our  dejcfiner,  the  materials  for 
which  have  come  with  us.  We  are  obliged  to 
be  content  with  an  olive-tree,  where  we  succeed 
in  making  a very  comfortable  meal,  though  I 
am  sensible  of  a certain  amount  of  shrinking 
from  our  temporary  shelter,  as  olive-trees  are 
apt  to  be  infested  by  various  grubs ; and  then  the 
country  people  believe  each  tree  inhabited  by  a 
sort  of  guardian  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a snake 
(what  a melancholy  falling-off  since  the  classical 
days  of  the  Dryads)  ! and  though  I believe  that 
notion  has  arisen  from  the  snaky-looking  folds 
of  the  trunk  and  branches,  still  it  makes  you 
look  warily  round, — indeed,  1 think  altogether 
the  olive  is  more  suggestive  to  the  imagination 
than  pleasant  iu  reality — that  “ tender  green  ” 
is  apt  to  grow  monotonous  on  repetition,  and 
I know  few  objects  so  hopeless  for  a picture, 
they  want  “tone  ” so  dreadfully.  The  natives 
are  always  working  at  their  olive-trees  ; some- 
times they  dig  a deep  trench  round  them  and 
fill  it  with  water,  then  they  lay  bare  the  roots, 
and  cut  at  them  in  what  seems  a wantonly 
cruel  manner  : no  wonder  the  poor  tree  twists 
and  writhes  its  long  arms  together  in  agony. 

It  is  a singular  thing  to  see,  as  you  do  some- 
times in  Tuscany,  corn  growing  under  the 
olive-trees,  and  vines  trailing  their  long  stems 
from  one  tree  to  another  ; so  that  you  have 
literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  nearly  all 
that  man  requires — corn,  wine,  and  oil — close 
to  your  hand.  I really  believe  the  natives 
think  more  of  the  olive  harvest  than  any 
other  ; they  always  begin  a conversation  by 
telling  you  how  the  olives  are  looking,  and 
then  lament  the  high  price  of  oil,  which  has 
more  than  doubled  of  late  years, — and  that  in 
Italian  households  is  a grievous  change.  Olive- 
trees  only  look  picturesque  in  autumn,  when 
the  peasants  are  gathering  the  little  black 
plum-looking  fruit.  It  is  very  different  from 
our  English  notion  of  olives.  I remember 
seeing  a lady,  passionately  fond  of  them  at 
home,  eagerly  putting  out  her  hand  for  a ripe 
olive,  and  finding  to  her  horror  her  mouth 
filled  with  fresh  Lucca  oil.  Our  route  led 
through  m re  thinly-planted  olive  woods  till 
wo  reached  Pelago,  where  the  road  ceases, 
and  you  must  leave  the  carriage  and  take  to 


ponies  ; and  here  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  de- 
termined about  having  ponies,  as  the  people 
always  try  to  persuade  you  to  take  a bullock- 
cart,  and  half  an  hour  in  that  kind  of  convey- 
ance is  enough  to  dislocate  every  hone  in  your 
body.  Fortunately,  we  had  been  previously 
warned,  and  refused  to  listen  to  anything 
about  bullocks  ; so,  while  the  ponies  were 
preparing,  we  strolled  through  the  town — a 
quiet  primitive  little  place,  with  the  Tuscan 
“ cachet  ” on  everything  around  : no  other 
word  expresses  this  kind  of  scenery.  There 
is  a decent  enough  village  hotel  here,  which 
artists,  when  out  on  sketching  tours  iu  sum- 
mer, sometimes  make  their  head-quarters. 

The  children,  who  as  usual  followed  us  in 
crowds,  are  very  pretty,  with  bright  clear 
skins,  and  slight,  delicate  limbs.  The  materials 
for  many  pictures  could  he  found  among  them. 
The  village  does  not  look  poverty-stricken,  and 
boasts  a very  picturesque  bridge  over  a wide 
bed  of  large  stones,  even  now  perfectly  dry, 
but  no  doubt  in  winter  a raging  torrent.  Soon 
after  leaving  Pelago  you  enter  the  great  belt 
of  chestnut-trees  that  clothes  the  mountainous 
approach  to  Vallombrosa,  the  paved  pathways 
are  quite  shadowed  over  by  their  interlacing 
boughs  : certainly  the  foliage  was  not  abun- 
dant— tho  young  bright  green  leaves  were 
drooping,  as  is  the  wont  of  chestnut  leaves  to 
do  when  they  first  meet  the  bracing  spring 
breezes.  After  an  hour’s  ascent  the  air  grows 
keener,  and  you  begin  to  hear  the  melancholy 
“ sough  ” of  the  wind  through  the  pine-trees, 
and  to  see  banks  of  brilliant  emerald  moss, 
thickly  besprinkled  with  the  very  wild  flowers 
we  had  hoped  to  find  ; and  then  you  come  to 
a cross  erected  on  an  open  space,  with  a glo- 
rious view  over  the  Yal  d’Arno.  No  wonder 
artists  abound  in  Italy,  for  nowhere  else  can 
they  luxuriate  in  such  wonderful  subtleties  of 
colour.  After  this  the  chestnut-trees  become 
rarer,  and  pine  and  beech  wood  more  plentiful, 
till  you  reach  a mountain  valley  covered  with 
lovely  greensward  ; and  those  who  see  fresh 
turf  every  day  can  hardly  imagine  the  delight 
with  which  onr  unaccustomed  eyes  welcomed 
the  home-like  sight,  for  there  is  very  little 
turf,  properly  so  called,  in  Italy.  On  the 
plains  the  grass  grows  so  strong  and  rank,  that 
any  attempt  at  mowing  it  only  lays  hare  the 
roots.  Even  at  Demidorf’s  Yilla,  with  every 
appliance  that  modern  civilisation  can  suggest 
in  the  way  of  mowing  and  watering  machines, 
the  turf  is  a failure.  No  summer  drought 
ever  scorches  the  eternal  verdure  of  these  luxu- 
riant pastures,  watered  by  trickling  streams 
and  sheltered  by  thick  groves  of  trees,  and  at 
the  end  of  a poplar  avenue,  gleaming  out  from 
a dark  background  of  pines,  stands  the  con- 
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lit  with  its  tall  tower.  We,  however,  mem- 
*rs  of  the  proscribed  sex,  are  not  allowed  to 
iproach  the  convent.  We  turn  asido  towards 
.e  “ foresteria,”  a dwelling  set  apart  for  the 
,e  of  travellers.  Gentlemen  coming  hero 
one  are  admitted  inside  the  walls  of  the 
livent,  but  mixed  parties  are  sent  to  the 
foresteria,”  which  is  precisely  like  a dak 
ingalow  in  India,  a large  unfnrnished-look- 
g room  in  the  middle,  and  sleeping  rooms 
l round.  Scarcely  had  we  dismounted  than 
lay  brother  came  hurrying  in  to  welcome  us, 
l the  more  heartily  that  no  visitors  had  ar- 
ced for  some  months  : we  were  the  harbingers 
| summer.  He  advised  us  to  lose  no  time  in 

Iing  up  to  see  the  sunset,  and  promised  to 
Ive  dinner  ready  on  our  return,  and  we 

Iirted,  under  the  charge  of  a feeble  old  monk, 

10  no  doubt  was  considered  casehardened  by 
ne, — as  theso  brothers,  belonging  to  a very 
I'ict  order  of  Benedictines,  ought  not  even  to 
hold  a woman  : nevertheless  we  saw  enough 
laven  heads  peeping  out  of  cell  windows  to 
Lnvince  us  that  the  rules  of  the  convent  had 
i led  entirely  to  eradicate  that  so-called  femi- 
Jae  failing  of  curiosity.  And  then  we  strolled 
• t on  green  turfy  paths,  bordered  by  spark- 
J g streams,  and  gathered  delicate  wood  ane- 
j mes,  the  wind-flower.  There  were  plenty 

I other  flowers,  but  none  so  lovely  as  the 
nd-flower,  which  wo  bad  found  nowhere 
o in  Italy.  The  various  coloured  anemones 
it  so  plentifully  besprinkle  the  plains,  boast 
more  florid  style  of  beauty  than  this  fragile 
u.  We  were  only  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
ing  ourselves  from  penetrating  further  into 
3 wide-spreading  forest  at  the  back  of  the 
a vent, — whose  solemnity  in  the  fast-deepen- 
\ bush  of  twilight  quite  equalled  my  pre- 
aceivcd  notion  of  those  “ Etrurian  shades” 

3 blind  poet  loved  so  well  ; and  the  old 
ink  warned  us  not  to  loiter  too  long,  lest 
should  miss  the  sunset  : and  so  we  turned 
into  the  steep  winding  paths  that  lead  (still 
der  pine-trees)  to  that  pearly-white  Para- 
' ino  which  we  had  often  seen  as  a tiny 
;ek  gleaming  out  from  the  mountain  side 
.en  we  stood  gazing  on  that  unique  land- 
qpe  spread  out  before  the  tuple  arches  of  the 
nte  Vecehio,  in  Florence.  Onr  garrulous 
iductor  showed  us  the  rocky  bed,  and  told 
the  history  of  the  old  hermit  who  always 
pt  with  his  face  towards  Florence,  perhaps 
breathe  a daily  thanksgiving  that  he  was 
i e from  the  distracting  turmoil  of  that  tur-  I 
lent  city,  perhaps  only  because  lie  was  a 
M of  taste,  and  loved  to  look  on  the  fair 
vley  ljing  at  his  feet.  Then  we  waited  for  > 

lonel to  enter  that  little  white-washnl 

tpel,  whose  threshold  must  not  be  profaned  | 


by  the  frivolous  foot  of  a woman.  The  old 
monk  pityingly  shook  his  head  as  lie  closed 
the  door  on  us,  firmly  believing  we  were  dying 
with  curiosity  to  see  the  meagre  contents  of 
those  whitewashed  wul's.  “ What  could  you 
do  to  ns  if  we  ran  past  you  now  ? ” we  have 
sometimes  asked  of  monks  unlocking  the  gates 

° ° I i 

of  cloisters  to  let  us  peep  in — such  as  those  of 
San  Paolo,  for  instance,  whose  long  vista  of 
twisted  ami  fr  tted  columns,  and  low  Moorish 
arches  half  hidden  in  luxuriaut  vegetation,  are 
well  worth  more  than  a peep. 

“ Nothing,”  replies  the  alarmed  enstode. 

“ Then  why  are  we  not  allowed  to  go  in  ?” 

“ 1 do  not  know,”  murmurs  the  puzzled 
monk,  “ unless  it  is  that  women  make  such  a 
noise.” 

The  masculine  visit  to  this  particular  chapel 
being  soon  over,  we  proceed  to  the  plateau  iu 
frout  of  Paradisino,  and  wait  patiently  to  know 
if  we  are  to  bo  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  sun  set 
or  not.  We  are  not  impatient  ; the  landscape 
is  worth  looking  at,  though  not  just  now  sur- 
passingly beautiful,  for  after  all  it  is  the  magic  I 
colouring  of  Italy  that  throws  such  an  un- 
earthly charm  over  everything.  The  view  may 
be  a very  common-place  one, — and  seen  in  the 
grey  light  of  a winter  morning  there  are  many 
home  scein-s  far  moie  attractive,  — but  just  as 
the  glamour  of  love  flings  a radiance  over  the 
plainest  face,  so  does  the  most  simple  object 
flash  into  life  when  touched  by  the  fiery  sun- 
set of  the  south.  Standing  on  Fiesole,  (m  in- 
stance,  the  oddest  northern  heart  must  fall 
prostrate  in  admiration,  when  the  whole  world 
seems  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  lambent 
flame,  a paly  soft  pink,  but  indescribably  beau- 
tiful. It  is  like  the  rosy  glow  ot  Switzciland, 
but  warmer,  more  tremulous,  and  mixed  with 
golden  light  ; and  seen  through  that  medium, 
each  bill  looks  like  a dream,  each  valley  a 
very  paradise  of  untroubled  rest.  The  houses 
are  fairy  dwellings,  and  the  trees  shiver  for 
one  moment  with  excess  of  delight,  and  then 
sink  into  deep  dreamless  slumber  as  the  dying 
sun  “ fades  from  ruin,  rock,  and  river,”  and 
the  cold  blue  pall  of  night  sdently  broods  over 
the  world.  At  the  present  moment  onr  pros- 
pects look  rather  gloom)*,  a grey  haze  had  ga- 
thered in  the  west,  behind  which  the  “orb  of 
day”  was  fast  disappearing.  Our  old  guide 
was  much  distressed  lest  the  sun  should  not 
do  his  duty,  and  we  not  seeing  Florence  should 
never  believe  how  beautif  1 it  was  : but  be- 
hold our  good  genius  is  in  the  ascendant  ! the 
mist  is  yielding,  out  beam  the  sin’s  rays,  and, 
touching  the  spot  where  Florence  lay  hidden 
a moment  before,  it  spunes  up  into  sight  at 
once,  an  enchanted  city  ! It  has  a very 
strange  effect  : the  rays  passing  over  the 
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town,  it  appeared  to  us  as  if  the  city  thing  was  to  bring  to  our  notice  an  English 
were  a panorama  slowly  moving  across  our  copy  of  Milton’s  works,  which  fell  open  natu- 
cyes,  and  as  each  well-known  building  is  rally  at  the  extract  about  the  convent.  I 
illumined  for  an  instant,  and  then  disappeared,  wonder  how  many  people  would  have  heard 
it  looks  like  phantasmagoria  ; and  the  old  of  Yallombrosa  had  Milton  never  visited  it. 
monk  announced  with  a sigh  of  relief,  “ Ecco  A secluded  mountain  convent,  not  more  beau- 
il  Duomo,”  as  the  cathedral  and  campanile  si-  tifully  situated  than  many  others,  it  would 
leutly  loom  into  sight,  and  are  enshrined,  a have  remained  almost  unknown  to  the  outer 
tiny  shadow  picture,  in  a slanting  ray  of  ruddy  world,  but  a single  ray  of  the  divine  fire  of 
light — never  to  be  forgotten.  In  a few  seconds  genius  has  touched  it,  and  behold  the  name 
it  was  all  over,  and  the  pine  woods  looked  al-  stands  illumined  for  ever  ! The  convent  cui- 
ready  dark  and  cold  as  we  descended  their  sine  is  not  exactly  first-rate,  but  they  gave  us 
winding  paths  back  to  the  “ foresteria,”  and  plain  food  better  cooked  than  we  should  have 
found  dinner  ready,  and  the  lay  brother  found  in  any  of  the  village  hotels.  It  is  said 
prepared  for  any  amount  of  talk.  The  first  that  gentlemen  who  are  admitted  to  the  monks’ 


own  refectory  find  nothing  to  be  desired,  but 
carrying  a dinner  some  hundred  yards  in  the 
cold  air  must  be  a somewhat  trying  process. 
The  monks  make  a great  deal  of  money  out  of 
their  forests.  The  extent  of  land  possessed  by 
the  convent  may  be  imagined  when  their  tax 
to  Government  amounts  to  20,000  scudo — and 
a Tuscan  scudo  is  worth  four  and  sixpence.  All 
these  revenues  will  in  time  lapse  to  the  State, 
as  the  doom  of  most  of  these  large  convents 
was  scaled  even  in  the  Grand  Duke’s  time  ; 
they  were  then  forbidden  to  choose  any  new 
members,  though  sometimes  as  a favour  per- 
mitted to  take  m a new  novice,  but  no  farther 
grace  is  allowed  them,  and  when  the  present 


brethreu  die  out  their  property  returns  to 
Government.  I remember  on  first  coming  to 
Italy  being  much  puzzled  to  find  no  distinction 
made,  as  with  us,  between  convents  and  monas- 
teries ; everything  is  a convent  here,  only  you 
specify  if  it  is  for  men  or  women.  The  Italian 
difference  between  a monastic  or  a convent 
life  relates  solely  to  the  varying  orders,  whe- 
ther the  monks  lead  a sort  of  family  life  to- 
gether, or  are  secluded  each  in  his  own  cell. 

We  rose  the  next  morning  without  having 
suffered  any  harm  from  the  damp  beds  that 
were  prophesied  for  us,  and  took  leave  of  the 
foresteria.  You  must  not  offer  any  remunera- 
tion for  your  accommodation,  but  may  leave 
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built  n scmlo  each  for  the  servants  of  the  es- 
ablishuieut.  Nothing  was  left  fur  11s  now 
iut  to  view  the  chapel,  the  only  part  of  the 
onvent  wo  might  enter,  and  the  lay  brother 
a«tily  sent  off  to  desire  the  musical  genius 
f the  fraternity  to  be  in  attendance  that  we 
light  hear  the  organ,  a very  good  one,  played 
nth  some  taste  by  a man  who  hail  never 
eard  any  other  music — entirely  a self-taught 
rganist.  The  lay  brother  spoke  with  great 
ride  of  “ our  genius,”  and  it  had  evidently 
een  a subject  of  some  speculation  in  that 
iA pic-minded  confraternity,  what  their  genius 
light  have  turned  out,  had  he  only  been  sent 
o Florence  to  hear  the  wonderful  organ  of  the 
Hiomo.  'die  convent  has  a hereditary  right 
) a musical  genius,  for  one  of  its  earliest 
rethren  was  Guido  Aretino,  in  the  eleventh 
jntury,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  musical 
aniut,  and  also  supposed  to  be  the  originator 
f the  arbitrary  division  of  music  into  lines 
ud  spaces,  those  enemies  of  our  juvenile  days, 
he  chapel  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
umerous  others  ; the  French  carried  away 
hat  valuables  it  once  contained.  The  pro- 
mt buildings  date  only  from  1637  ; the  con- 
iii t was  originally  founded  in  1070,  by 
ualberto,  a Florentine  of  noble  family,  who, 
ceting  a man  with  whom  he  had  a deadly 
ud  one  Good  Friday,  near  San  Mmiato,  pre- 
ired  to  slay  him.  The  unfortunate  man, 
eing  no  escape,  knelt  down  to  ask  for  mercy, 
tending  his  arms  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and 
lploring  G ualberto  to  remember  what  day 
ey  were  celebrating.  Struck  by  this  appeal, 
ualberto  forgave  lmn,  and  as  the  two  newly- 
conciled  enemies  went  to  the  church  of  San 
iniato  to  cement  their  friendship  by  prayer, 
e image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  bowed 
» head  to  G ualberto,  who  immediately  de- 
ted  lnmself  to  a religious  life.  This  legend 
s furnished  pictures  to  various  artists.  Bid- 
ug  adieu  to  our  friendly  lay  brother,  and  safely 
eking  away  our  lloral  spoils,  we  remounted 
r ponies,  and  with  many  farewell  looks  at 
e peaceful  old  convent,  returned  to  Pe- 
'o,  where  the  carriage  was  waiting  to  take 

!baok  to  sunny  Florence  ; and  as  we  entered 
e walls  of  the  “ Beautiful  City,”  we  acknovv- 
jged  that  the  splendid  garlands  of  yellow 
d white  Banksia  roses  that  were  flung  iu 
ch  wild  profusion  across  the  trees  and  over 
3 garden  walls  were  as  lovely  iu  their  way 
I the  simpler  beauties  of  the  mountains. 

. r some  days  our  rooms  were  decorated 
ith  various  saucers  filled  with  pale,  delicate 
md  flowers  and  soft  emerald  moss  ; but 
I ise  too  soon  faded  away,  and  left  us  only 
tr  undying  memories  of  the  leafy  shades  of 
'llombrosa.  SI.  A.  W.-D. 
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CELTIC  TRIBUTES  AND  STIPENDS. 

The  “ Book  of  Rights,”  011c  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Celtic  Society,  gives,  amongst  other 
curious  particulars,  the  amount  and  kind  of 
tribute  paid  by  each  lord  or  head  of  a tribe  to 
the  prince  of  the  province,  and  the  amount  of 
stipend  or  present  given  by  the  prince  to  each 
of  his  chiefs  in  return  for  military  service. 
From  this,  110  doubt,  the  book  received  its 
name,  as  it  gives  the  lights  of  the  prince  as 
against  the  chiefs  in  the  matter  of  tribute,  and 
of  the  chiefs  in  regard  to  the  stipend  or  pay 
due  to  them  from  the  prince. 

There  were  in  Ireland  at  the  time  to  which 
this  book  refers,  at  least  six  provincial  kings  or 
princes,  each  of  whom  had  under  him  a great 
number  of  chiefs  or  lords.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  tributes  varied  with  the  territories. 
The  tributes  included  oxen,  cows,  wethers, 
hogs,  cloaks,  mantles,  masses  of  iron,  and 
salted  pig.  For  most  of  these  Ireland  is  noted 
at  the  present  day,  especially  for  the  salted  pig 
— the  gentleman  that  pays  the  rint.  There 
was  only  one  territory  bound  to  furnish  iron  ; 
it  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Connaught.  The 
cloaks  were  to  be  of  every  description  and 
colour  ; some  chiefs  had  to  bring  red,  some 
purple,  some  white,  and  not  a few  parti- 
coloured cloaks.  The  tributes  were  either  of 
natural  products  or  home-made  material.  To 
state  an  idea  of  the  amount  furnished,  we  will 
give  the  revenue  of  one  of  the  small  provincial 
princes.  The  king  of  Uladh,  who  held  the 
territory  comprising  the  modern  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Down,  was  entitled  to  500  beeves, 
1150  cows,  450  oxen,  850  hogs  and  pigs,  300 
fat  wethers,  and  800  cloaks  of  various  colours. 
It  might  be  instructive  to  notice  the  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  at  the  present  time  in 
the  same  territory.  Down  and  Antrim,  a few 
years  ago,  by  the  Parliamentary  Return,  con- 
tained 248,000  cattle,  103,000  sheep,  1)2,000 
pigs.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  king  of 
Uladh,  if  the  animals  were  reckoned  at  the 
modern  valuation,  would  amount  to  £15,347 
per  annum,  rejecting  fractions  and  details.  He 
would  be  an  ingenious  statistician  that  could 
show  that  Ireland  had  not  improved  since  the 
so-called  “ good  old  times  ; ” even  if  we  disre- 
gard the  fact  that  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
of  the  Celtic  tribes  were  wild  and  kept  in  herds 
in  the  forests  and  on  the  mountains. 

The  stipends,  or  presents,  or  pay  given  by  the 
prince  to  his  chieftains  comprised — horses, 
sciu<]K,  (supposed  to  be  horse-trappings,)  shields, 
swords,  drinking  horns,  gold  rings,  chess-boards, 
bondmen  and  bondwomen,  hounds,  co.vs  of 
mail,  and  last  of  all,  ships.  In  addition  to  all 
these,  to  some  lords  were  given  tunics,  cloaks 
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and  cattle.  Horses  appear  to  have  belonged 
only  to  chiefs,  and  to  have  been  used  only  for 
war  : they  never  appear  as  tribute  from  the  lord 
to  the  prince,  but  they  were  a very  common 
article  of  stipend  from  theprince  to  the  chieftain. 
Drinking  horns  are  continually  referred  to  in 
accounts  of  banquets  in  ancient  Irish  history,  and 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  vessels  so  used. 

Chess-boards  were  a more  common  present 
in  some  territories  than  in  others.  Bondmen 
and  bondwomen  were,  undoubtedly,  prisoners 
of  war,  of  whom  there  was  no  lack  as  long  as 
the  coasts  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Franco 
could  provide  them.  It  was  in  one  of  the  forays 
made  by  a Celtic  prince  on  France  that  St. 
Patrick  was  carried  to  Ireland,  where  he  spent 
his  boyhood,  herding  swine  on  the  Antrim  hills. 
The  bondmen  and  bondwomen  are  sometimes 
minutely  described  as  “strong  men,”  “not 
I sickly,”  and  “brown-haired  bond-women;” 
these  and  other  appellatives  were  used  to  bol- 
ster up  the  rude  metre  in  which  most  of  the 
accounts  are  given.  The  ships  were  given  by  the 
king  of  Uladh  to  some  of  his  chiefs  : some 
i however  of  the  chiefs  living  along  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  also  got  ships  as  stipend  from 
1 their  princes,  as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  Down  and 
Antrim.  These  two  counties  possessed  the 
greatest  maritime  power,  from  their  nearness  to 
Scotland,  to  which  there  was  continual  traffic. 
It  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  prince  of 
Uladh  to  have  a fleet  on  Strangford  Lough 
( Lough  Chian),  and  the  lord  of  Dnfferin,  amongst 
other  things,  was  entitled  to  ten  ships  from  the 
same  prince.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  present 
Lord  of  Dnfferin  is  a sea  king  too,  though  his 
far  fumed  yacht  has  roved  much  further  and  to 
better  purpose  than  ever  the  vessels  of  his 
Celtic  predecessors  did  in  times  of  yore. 

C.  S. 


THE  F1TZCERALD  ARMS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “ ONCE  A WEEK.” 

Dublin,  Nov.  2,  1805. 

Sir, — In  your  number  for  Sept.  23rd  * 
a writer  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
arms  of  the  ducal  house  of  Leinster,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  correct.  But  at  all  events 
it  is  at  variance  with  that  given  by  the  present 
Marquis  of  Kildare  in  his  account  of  “ Wood- 
stock  Castle,”  near  A thy.  He  says  that  an 
alarm  of  fire  having  been  given  at  this  castle 
about  the  year  1200,  “ In  the  confusion  that 
ensued  the  child  was  forgotten,  and  when  the 
servant  returned  to  seek  him,  the  room  in 
which  he  lay  was  found  in  ruins.  While 
there  lamenting  his  supposed  death,  they  heard 
a stiange  noise  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 
towers  ; on  looking  up  they  saw  a monkey  or 
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ape,  which  was  usually  kept  chained,  holding 
the  child  in  his  arms.  The  child  (who  was 
John,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  head  of  the  Fitz- 
geralds) afterwards  adopted  the  monkey  for 
his  crest  and  supporters,  and  some  of  his  de- 
scendants took  the  additional  motto  of  * Non 
immemor  beneficii.’” — I am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Curiosus. 


HEAD  AND  HEART. 

“ Heart,”  quoth  Head,  “ thou’rt  ever  fretting, 
Panting  evermore, 

Beating  like  a netted  linnet 
’Gainst  its  prison  door. 

Say,  how  can  1 give  thee  quiet, 

All  thy  troubles  say, 

For  this  never-ceasing  riot 
Wears  my  peace  away.” 

“ Head,”  said  Heart,  “I’m  very  weary. 

Living  all  alone, 

Dwelling,  like  a sculptur’d  maiden, 

In  a vault  of  stone. 

Choose  me  some  heart  that  will  listen 
To  love’s  gentle  lore  ; 

Laugh  and  weep  with,  aye  be  near  me, 

Leave  me  nevermore. 

“ Heart,”  said  Head,  “I’ve  cast  about  me. 
Guessing  at  thy  state, 

Ransacked  all  the  world  of  maidens 
For  thy  fitting  mate. 

And,  like  hawk  in  air,  I circle, 

Watching  how  the  shrike 
Fears  his  victim,  while  1 hover. 

Doubtful  where  to  strike. 

“ Now  ’tis  dark -eyed  Leonora 
I would  win  for  thee, 

Now  ’tis  thought  of"  light-eyed  Alice 
Softly  stirs  in  me. 

So,  like  Mahomet,  I waver 
In  the  realm  of  love  ; 

Shall  I cage  the  soaring  eagle, 

Or  the  gentle  dove  ? 

“ Juno-like  is  Leonora 
In  her  haughty  mien, 

Flashing  pride,  and  scorn  and  passion 
Like  the  Ethiop  queen. 

Queen  is  she  by  beauty’s  birthright, 

Cold  as  distant  star, 

Conqueror-like,  with  trains  of  captives 
Following  her  car. 

“ But  the  simple-nurtur’d  Alice 
Comes  like  summer  morn, 

With  a zephyr  herald  stirring 
Fields  of  Idaded  corn. 

Dewy-fresh,  with  softened  sunlight 
In  her  guileless  eye, 

Trustful,  truthful,  daisy-natur’d 
Born  to  love  or  die.” 

“ Head,”  said  Heart,  “ with  Lcnnora 
Pain  would  come,  and  grief, 

Pride  and  coldness  soon  would  sere  me 
Like  a winter  leaf. 

But  with  Alice  twined  about  me 
All  my  woes  would  cease, 

And  a wail  of  trouble  never- 

Moie  should  cloud  my  peace.”  . J.  R.  C. 
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And  all  this  while,  Yiucent  Flemyng  tarried 
still  in  Koine.  Yet  his  success  had  hardly 
been  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  advantages  under  which  ho 
started  there.  For  his  introducer  was  more 
familiar  with  the  place  than  most  of  the  natives, 
and — albeit  young  in  years — had  long  ago  been 
gifted  with  tlm  freedom  of  the  Eternal  City. 

The  father  of  Vesey  Ferrars  had  been  an 
amateur-painter  of  no  small  renown,  and  still 
more  celebrated  as  a collector  : lie  himself  had 
never  ventured  on  anything  more  ambitious 
than  some  meek  water-colours,  and  rarely 
trusted  to  his  own  judgment  in  picture-pur- 
chase ; but  there  was  born,  and  abode  with 
aim,  a great  veneration  for  Art,  and  affection 
?or  artists. 

As  a rule,  the  modern  Maecenas  is,  simply, 
i social  nuisance.  Even  poor  patient  peuni- 
ess  Phormio  must  be  sorely  tried,  sometimes, 
>y  that  pompous  benevolence,  and  condeseen- 
ion  measured  out  by  the  grain  ; while  to  the 
lisinterested  public  such  patrons  are  absolutely 
ju  tolerable. 

But  amongst  those  affable  tyrants,  Yesey 
vas  not  numbered.  He  hated  the  very  word 
muniticent  ; ’ and  would  have  resented  its 
pplication  to  himself,  as  a personal  insult. 
Vhen  he  gave  a good  price  for  a good  picture, 
ic  did  not  consider  that  he  was  conferring  the 
lightest  obligation  ; neither  did  ho  think,  that 
he  possession  of  one  of  the  best  private  gal- 
mes  in  Europe,  warranted  him  in  overbearing 
he  professional  opinions  of  better  judges.  Ho 
.ad  learnt  the  secret — rare  amongst  men  of  bis 
lass — of  being  able  to  render  help  without 
nplying  patronage  : help,  too,  in  right  good 
eason.  His  name  was  of  evil  odour  in  the 
ostrils  of  certain  dealers,  dwelling  in  the  pre- 
dicts of  Soho.  Not  uufrequently,  when  they 
ad  nearly  clinched  an  admirable  bargain,  by 
he  simple  process  of  putting  on  the  screw, 
hey  came  back,  to  find  that  a timely  visit 
■om  Yesey  Ferrars  had  enabled  the  intended 
ictlm,  for  the  nonce,  to  laugh  at  their  beards: 

> the  baffled  middle- man  was  fain  to  depart  ; 


muttering  words,  much  akin  to  those  that  issue 
from  the  mouths  of  wreckers,  when  they  see  a 
stranded  vessel  go  suddenly  afloat. 

I think,  such  curses  must  be  as  well  worth 
earning,  as  the  blessing  of  a mitred  bishop. 

In  truth,  Ferrars  was  such  a thoroughly  good 
fellow,  and  had  so  many  tastes  congenial  to 
tlieir  own,  that  the  artist-guild  would  have 
welcomed  him  enthusiastically,  had  lie  come 
among  them  with  never  a plaek  in  his  purse. 
But — abundance  de  bien , ne  unit  jtunaia  : they 
were  quite  content  to  take  him,  with  all  the 
great  possessions  on  his  back  that  he  carried  so 
lightsomuly  ; and  the  most  cynical  of  the  cari- 
caturists forbore,  eveu  in  secret,  from  making 
a mock  at  his  \ andyek  beard,  and  mediaeval 
eccentricities  in  velvet  and  feather — small 
vanities  to  which  Yesey  was  notoriously  prone. 

His  acquaintance  with  Flemyng  was  not  of 
long  date  ; it  had  sprung  up  while  Ferrars  was 
paying  a brief  visit  to  a younger  brother  at  the 
same  college  : but  he  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  Yiucent,  from  the  moment  that  he  discovered 
the  latter’s  artistic  propensities.  These  were 
not  %ery  definitely  developed  at  that  time  ; for 
it  was  in  the  days  of  rose-coloured  anticipation, 
when  Flemyng  reckoned  on  academic  triumph 
as  a certainty  ; and  proposed  to  choose  a pro- 
fession, at  his  ease.  Yet,  even  then,  it  was 
settled  that  ho  should  bear  Ferrars  company 
that  winter,  to  Rome. 

Things  were  greatly  altered  now.  But  Yesey’s 
sympathies  Were  only  enlisted  more  strongly, 
when  ho  learnt  that  the  other  meant,  hence- 
forward. to  follow  Pfeiiitiutr  as  a profession,  in- 
stead of  an  amusement.  He  was  wont  to  look 
on  the  silver  side  of  every  man’s  shield  : so,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  given 
Yiucent  credit  for  much  more  earnestness — to 
say  nothing  of  talent — than  was  in  that  Weak, 
unstable  nature. 

There  was  ever  jubilation  in  the  studios, 
when  it  was  known  that  Yesey  Ferrars  had 
come  to  the  fore  again  : before  he  had  been 
twelve  hours  in  Rome,  lie  heard  ‘ Welcome  ’ 
spoken  in  nearly  as  many  1 niguages  ; and  never 
a man  of  them  all,  but  meant  u hat  he  said 
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heartily  and  honestly,  without  flattery  or  hope 
of  advantage.  There  was  usually  a sort  of 
chronic  ‘feed’ going  on  duiing  the  first  week 
after  his  arrival  : but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
Vesey  himself  gave  an  entertainment  of  unusual 
splendour — not  to  say,  solemnity — which  taxed 
the  resources  of  the  Lupre  to  the  very  utter- 
most ; not  so  much  in  the  way  of  cooking,  as 
of  accommodation. 

Only  men  of  some  mark  were  bidden  to 
this  banquet,  at  which  Vincent  Flemyng  was 
recommended  to  the  good  graces  of  the  whole 
cosmopolite  fraternity  : the  host  would  have 
had  every  member  of  it  there,  had  it  been 
possible  ; and  was  hardly  contented  with  that 
crowded  representative  chamber.  The  guests 
were  all  in  high  good-humour,  and  anything 
but  critically  disposed  ; moreover,  Vesey  Fer- 
rars’s  voucher  had  always,  hitherto,  been  found 
more  or  less  trustworthy  : nevertheless,  on 
several  of  those  present  Vincent  Flemyng’s  first 
appearance  did  not  leave  a favourable  im- 
pression. 

He  was  pleasant  and  polite  enough,  cer- 
tainly ; did  not  obtrude  his  own  opinions,  and 
listened  to  those  of  others  with  an  agreeable 
deference  ; seemed  determined  to  be  pleased 
with  everything  and  everybody.  But  artistic 
eyes — accustomed  to  watch  and  chronicle 
every  varying  expression  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance— are  very  keen  observers  : some  did 
not  fail  to  remark,  that  little  heartiness  lay 
beneath  the  smooth  surface-courtesy  ; and 
with  such,  the  supercilious  curl  of  the  upper 
lip  could  not  pass  current  for  a smile. 

Old  Hick  Iladdo,  who  has  hung  about 
Rome  these  thirty  years — doing  nothing  on 
earth  but  deliver  art  criticisms,  (which  are 
really  valuable)  since  a misguided  relative  left 
him  a modest  competence — till  he  has  come 
to  be  considered  the  Doyen  des  Ateliers,  on  the 
morrow,  embodied  the  feeling  of  more  than 
one  malcontent,  in  his  own  coarse  slip-shod 
language. 

“ Bon’t  tell  me,  it  was  the  garlic  got  into 
his  nose  ” — the  irascible  senior  grunted,  in 
answer  to  a meek  apologist.  “I  saw  it  turn 
up,  before  the  alia — devilish  good  it  was  too 
— came  into  the  room.  The  company  wasn’t 
good  enough  for  him — not  such  as  he’d 
been  used  to — that’s  about  the  mark  of  it. 
As  if,  what  was  good  enough  for  Vesey,  wasn’t 
good  enough  for  him  ! We’ll  have  to  be  civil, 
of  course  ; but — you  mind  me,  boys — that 
chap  will  never  let  us  be  more,  if  we  wished 
it,  ever  so.” 

Vet  the  opposition  was  decidedly  weak,  nu- 
merically ; and  Vincent  Flemyng  had  a good 
working  majority  in  his  favour,  to  start  with. 
His  personal  appearance  was  decidedly  attrac- 


' tive  ; and  this  goes  further  perhaps,  with 
the  artistic  lot  than  with  any  other  purely 
masculine  confraternity  ; his  manner  too  was 
soft  and  pleasant  enough — bar  the  covert  su- 
perciliousness ; and  there  was  a sort  of  sup- 
pressed brilliancy  in  his  conversation,  as  if  ha 
could  be  more  clever,  if  he  would  : moreover, 
in  the  few  sketches  that  he  had  troubled  him- 
self to  finish,  there  was  undeniable  promise. 

That  was  the  most  provoking — though  not 
the  worst — side  of  Vincent’s  character.  Ha 
was  always  promising  : as  for  performance — 
Altro. 

All  things  however  considered,  he  got,  as  was 
aforesaid,  a remarkably  good  start.  Before 
Vesey  Ferrars  went  southwards,  he  had  done 
his  friend  a last  good  office,  by  gaining  for 
him  admission  into  a famous  studio,  whose 
doors,  as  a rule,  were  only  opened  to  pupils  who 
had  already  won  a certain  reputation.  So — 
having  omitted  nothing  that  could  set  Vin- 
cent forward  on  his  way — he  left  him,  with 
great  confidence,  to  the  mercies  of  the  Future, 

But  the  old  desultory  lack  of  purpose,  and 
over-weening  self-confidence,  that  had  marred 
tke  scholar’s  success,  hung  round  the  embryo 
painter,  like  a loose  cumbrous  robe : he  had 
no  idea  of  ‘stripping  to  his  work,’ much  less  of 
toiling  slowly  and  steadily  onwards,  with  strain 
of  limb,  and  sweat  of  brow. 

However,  truth  to  tell,  before  he  had  time 
to  settle  fairly  down  in  his  new  pursuits,  there 
came  a temptation  into  his  life,  that  might 
have  been  a reason — if  not  an  excuse — for 
idleness,  in  a more  earnest  enthusiast.  I doubt 
gravely,  if  Pygmalion  achieved  any  triumph 
worth  mentioning,  after  it  seemed  good  to 
Erycina  to  grant  his  prayer. 

You  guess  what  I mean,  of  course  ? 

Marion  Charteris  was  punctual  to,  what  we 
needs  must  call,  her  tryst;  and,  thenceforward 
for  many  a day,  Art  had  but  a fickle  follower 
in  Vincent  Flemyng. 

Everything  happened  exactly  as  the  fair 
dame  had  predicted,  or — promised.  Her  liege 
lord  certainly  escorted  her  to  Rome  ; and  saw 
her  luxuriously  established  in  a breezy  prinxo 
piano  on  the  slope  of  the  Pincian,  with  an 
ample  credit  at  Torlonia’s.  Having  done  this, 
John  Charteris  considered  himr-elf  clear,  for  the 
present,  of  marital  obligations  ; and  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  spare  time  to  his  invalid  sister. 
He  made  little  dilference  betwixt  any  of 
his  social  duties  ; going  through  them  all — 
whether  as  magistrate,  legislator,  landlord,  or 
head  of  a family — with  the  same  stolid  solemn 
pertinacity  ; striving  to  render  to  every  one  his 
or  her  due,  and  never  a whit  more.  Before 
the  week  was  out,  the  bucolic  nostalgia  had 
possessed  him,  and  he  had  started  homewards  ; 
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leaving  his  fair  wife  to  her  on  11  devices,  with- 
out a single  doubt  or  misgiving  : unless  such 
were  implied  in  his  parting  warning — 

“ Mind  yon  wrap  up  well  at  night,  Marion. 
Chills  are  very  dangerous,  here.** 

During  that  week  Flemyng  kept  himself 
very  much  in  the  background  : he  had  tact 
enough  to  know,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
dissemble  his  presence  altogether  ; so  ho  called 
once,  when  Mr.  Charteris  was  nearly  sure  to 
be  out,  and  Marion  was  equally  sure  to  have 
some  female  friends  with  her.  He  need  not 
have  troubled  himself  to  bo  diplomatic  : it  is 
more  than  doubtful,  if  John  Charteris  noticed 
that  particular  card  amongst  the  heap  of 
others  ; if  he  did,  it  is  most  certain  that  it 
did  not  cost  him  a second  thought. 

But,  when  King  Katte’s  back  was  fairly 
turned,  bright  eyes  began  to  gleam  out  of 
the  dark  corners  of  the  Mause-Thurm  ; and, 
ere  long,  the  innocent  games  began. 

Vincent  Flemyng  could  not  exactly  take  np 
the  flirtation  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  it 
— -few  men  have  the  luck  to  do  that — but  he 
found  Marion  only  too  ready  to  avail  herself 
of  his  escort  on  all  possible  occasions,  and  to 
accept  his  homage — uttered  or  implied.  In- 
deed, the  two  were  almost  inseparable,  though 
seldom — so  far  as  the  world  knew — alone 
together.  Loitering  through  picture-galleries 
of  a forenoon — riding  homewards  over  the 
purple  Cainpagua  through  the  deepening  sha- 
dows—lounging  in  the  twilight  pcdchi  of  the 
Tor  di  Nona — withdrawn  a little  from  the 
crowd  of  dancers  thronging  the  saloons  of 
Graininout,  Doria,  or  Colon  na — that  pale 
discontented  face  was  never  far  distant  from 
Marion  Charteris’s  ‘ shining  shoulder.’ 

Discontented  it  was  : for,  day  by  day,  the 
conviction  forced  itself  more  gall i ugly  on 
Flemyng,  that  he  was  wooing  a phantom,  and 
striving  to  grasp  a snow-wreath.  His  over- 
weening vanity  made  him  slow  to  recognise 
the  truth  ; but  lie  did  recognise  it  at  last, 
with  a bitterness  of  spirit  hard  to  describe. 
Yet  the  idea  of  relinquishing  the  pursuit 
never  crossed  his  mind  for  an  instant  ; and 
this  pertinacity  arose  rather  from  weakness 
than  strength  of  character. 

A practical  profligate,  resolute  of  purpose 
and  will,  would  soon  have  brought  matters  to  a 
climax  ; ami — if  unable  to  bow  another  nock 
to  the  yoke — would,  at  once,  have  broken  it 
from  his  own.  But  Vincent  was  a very  tyro, 
in  everything  save  theory.  Moreover,  his 
passion — breaking  out,  at  times,  in  fierce  tit  fill 
flashes — was  by  no  means  an  all-consuming 
flame  : it  never  engrossed  him,  to  the  extent  ! 
of  making  him  insensible  to  the  temptations 
of  high  play,  to  which  he  became,  daily,  more  I 
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and  more  addicted.  Also,  lie  was  well  aware, 
that  the  position  of  cicLd/co  to  a famous 
beauty,  gave  him  a certain  social  importance, 
though  nut  of  the  most  creditable  sort;  and — 
lie  dared  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  all. 

So — occasionally  indulging  in  feeble  efforts  at 
rebellion — he  followed  still  in  the  train  of  his 
fair  conqueror  ; a querulous,  but  nut  unwilling 
captive. 

Yet,  Marion  Charteris  paid  more  than  a 
nominal  price  for  her  amusement. 

There  are  women  who — rely  ing,  let  us  hope, 
on  their  final  integrity  of  intention — will  com- 
promise themselves  more  for  coquetry,  than 
others  will  do  for  crime.  She,  of  whom  I 
write,  was  one  of  these.  Something,  perhaps, 
ought  to  be  set  down  to  her  deficient  moral 
training  ; something  more  to  the  reckless 
nature  inherited  from  the  wild  old  robber- 
knight,  her  father  : but,  with  all  this  given 
in,  it  must  be  owned  that  Marion’s  conduct, 
about  this  time,  was  imprudent  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

In  most  places,  there  would  have  arisen 
a scandal  blatant  and  venomous.  But  Rom  m 
society — though  free  from  Florentine  licence 
— is  rather  inclined  to  lenient  short-sighted- 
ness in  sneh  matters.  The  natives  have  their 
own  little  affairs  to  attend  to ; and  trouble 
themselves  not  at  all  with  alien  peccadilloes  : 
whilst,  under  soft  Italian  skies,  the  British 
Censor  Murum  notoriously  mitigates  the  ter- 
rors of  his  front,  and  the  rancour  of  his 
tongue. 

Yet  two  women  did  take  up  their  parable 
against  the  error  of  Mrs.  Chartcns’s  ways — 
her  aunt  and  her  sister-in-law.  Of  the  first, 
Mariou  was  rather  fond  ; and  she  met  that 
remonstrance  with  a gay  contemptuous  good- 
humour. 

“ A boy  like  that,  bring  your  pupil  to 
grief  l Pas  si  bclc,  ma  tantc.  Poor  Vincent 
means  no  more  harm  than — I do.  We've 
known  each  other  ever  since  we  left  our  nur- 
series, you  know.  Indeed,  1 consider  him 
quite  in  the  light  of  a sheep-dog  : and  there 
are  plenty  of  wolves  prowling  about  here  ; I 
shouldn’t  feel  safe,  quite  alone.” 

To  which  the  other  replied,  with  some 
asperity,  that  **  she  didn’t  believe  in  nursery- 
friendships  ; or  in  male  sheep-dogs  of  tender 
age  ; or  in ” 

£‘  What  do  you  believe  in,  Aunt  Milly  I ” 
Marion  asked,  simply. 

This  question  ratiier  disconcerted  the  elder 
lady  ; for  her  articles  of  faith  were,  iu  truth, 
exceedingly  few  and  vague  : before  she  could 
collect  herself  to  reply,  Marion  had  llitted  on 
her  wilful  way. 
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But  with  the  other  monitress  it  fared  very 
differently.  There  had  never  been  much  love 
between  the  sisters-in-law.  Lady  Bainscliffe 
was  a thorough  Charteris — staid,  solemn, 
and  intensely  respectable  ; her  temper,  that 
had  never  been  serene,  was  embittered  by 
protracted  ill-health.  She  had  disapproved 
of  her  brother’s  marriage  from  the  first,  and 
had  not  scrupled  to  express  her  opinions 
openly  ; neither — upon  the  rare  occasions  of 
their  meeting — had  she  shown  any  disposition 
to  conciliate  the  fair  stranger.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  tone  of  her  remonstrance,  now, 
was  rather  judicial  and  menacing  ; and  too 
full  of  allusions  to  ‘peril  of  family  honour. 5 

Marion  stood  and  listened,  with  half  averted 
head — so  patiently,  that  the  other  began  to  be 
proud  of  the  wholesome  terror  inspired  by  the 
elaborated  oration  : but,  as  the  last  syllable 
was  spoken,  she  turned  and  looked  Lady 
Bainsclilfe  full  in  the  face — the  pupils  of  her 
deep-grey  eyes  darkening,  as  was  their  wont 
when  she  was  bitterly  angered. 

“Bid  my  husband  leave  you  any  commis- 
sion, to  watch  or  to  school  me  ?”  she  asked, 
with  an  ominous  calmness. 

The  other  was  so  surprised,  at  overt  defiance 
where  she  had  expected  submission,  that  she 
could  hardly  put  into  words  an  indignant 
disclaimer. 

“I  am  glad  of  it” — Marion  went  on,  just 
as  quietly.  “ Glad  fur  John’s  sake,  as  -well  as 
my  own.  Wc  have  never  had  an  angry  word 
i since  we  were  married.  Perhaps  you  did  not 
know  that  ? Me  have  seen  you  so  seldom  at 
Charteris  Koval.”  (She  smiled,  as  her  an- 
tagonist winced  under  the  stab.  Her  brother’s 
fancied  estrangement,  which  she  always  im- 
puted to  Mai  ion,  was  one  of  Lady  Kainclilfe’s 
heaviest  crosses.)  “So,  I understand,  you 
have  spoken  entirely  on  your  own  authority? 
I shall  not  stoop  to  defend  myself,  or  deny 
anything.  I dare  say  the  ‘family  honour’  is 
■ i just  as  dear  to  me  as  it  is  to  you.  I have  my 
children  to  consider,  as  well  as  myself,  you 
know.”  (Stab  the  second  : the  other’s  mar- 
riage-bed was  barren.)  “But,  if  you  think  it 
is  not  safe  in  my  hands,  you  had  better  write 
to  John  and  tell  him  so.  I won’t  bear  malice 
for  what  you  have  said,  now  ; I suppose  you 
spoke  according  to  your  own  ideas  of  duty. 
But  I cannot  thank  you  : if  you  had  meant 
kindly,  you  would  have  spoken  in  another 
tone.  1 will  never  listen  to  another  word  on 
this  subject  : it  will  be  best,  that  we  should 
both  forget  it  has  been  opened  at  all.” 

As  Marion  swept  from  the  room — with  head 
erect  and  neck  wreathed  superbly,  like  a queen 
declining  to  plead  before  a vulgar  tribunal  — 
astonishment,  rather  than  wrath,  kept  the  other 


silent.  Could  that  haughty  woman — with  her 
imperial  defiance  and  disdain — ever  have  been 
the  wild  Irish  girl  whom  she  had  looked  down 
upon  for  years,  with  a contemptuous  dislike,  as 
a pretty  wayward  poppet,  at  the  best  1 

Strict  and  austere,  and  often-times  uncharit- 
able, Lady  Bainscliffe  was  not  vindictive.  Con- 
viction somehow  crept  over  her  that,  through 
all  her  reckless  coquetry,  Marion  was  clear 
of  guilt  either  in  fact  or  intention  . having 
once  realised  this,  she  abandoned  all  idea  of 
writing  to  her  brother.  She  knew  what  in- 
curable misery  has  often  been  wrought  by 
such  tale-bearing — there  are  trees  that  wither 
away  utterly,  if  their  baik  be  once  rudely  rent 
away — and  Lady  Bainsclilfe  was  too  just,  if 
not  too  generous,  to  incur  such  fearful  risk, 
to  avenge  her  own  affronted  pride.  There 
never  could  be  cordiality  betwixt  them  ; but 
it  is  doubtful  if  she  did  not  like  her  sister-in- 
law'  better  than  before,  when  the  first  burst 
of  her  temper  had  passed. 

Cannot  you  fancy  the  capital,  that  a finished 
coquette  would  make  out  of  these  two  passages- 
of-arms,  when  narrating  them  to  her  supiposed 
fellow-culpirit  ? Some  of  these  ingenious  young 
females  have  a knack  of  amplifying  the  pro- 
portions, and  disguising  the  substance,  of  a 
simple  offering  of  millet  and  honey,  till  there 
seems  to  issue  therefrom  the  unctuous  reek  of 
a hecatomb. 

It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  to  a 
servitor,  on  the  point  of  ‘ striking  ’ for  higher 
wages  — 

“ See  what  I have  undergone — for  you.” 

Uttered  low  and  plaintively,  and  aided  by 
a judicious  amount  of  eye-play,  this  talisman 
will  rarely  fail  in  bringing  back  rebellious 
spirits  to  their  allegiance. 

Mrs.  Charteris  had  other  sops  too  at  hand, 
wherewith  to  pacify  her  Azor,  when  he  grew 
fractious  and  growled  over-loud.  Like  all 
oilier  men  of  his  stamp),  Eleinyng  was  much 
given  to  small  causeless  jealousies. 

Marion  knew  right  well,  how  to  turn  this 
weakness  to  account.  She  would  get  up)  a 
mild  bye-flirtation  ; and  carry  it  on  till  Vincent 
began  to  sulk,  and  finally,  to  upbraid.  Then 
would  ensue  a scene  of  charming  penitence 
and  mock  submission  ; and  the  offender — 
Folding  her  white  hands  so  meekly — 

would  accept  fair  terms  of  truce  ; the  prime 
condition  bidng,  of  course,  the  dismissal  of  the 
obnoxious  intruder. 

Altogether,  it  was  very  ‘pretty  fooling.’ 
Nevertheless,  before  Easter  was  past,  the 
lady  had  grown  somewhat  weary  of  her  pas- 
time, and  of  her  playmate — if  the  truth  must 
bo  told.  She  was  not  really  sorry  when 
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her  husband  came  to  fetch  her  homo  ; not 
r.orry,  either,  that  John  hurried  her  away 
in  such  haste  (a  pet  Bill  of  the  Chalkshiro 
landowners  was  ‘ on,’  immediately  after  the 
recess)  that  the  bustle  of  packing-up  scarcely 
left  space  for  one  brief  leave  taking. 

So,  all  might  have  ended  harmlessly  ; and 
the  beleaguered  garrison  might  have  inarched 
out,  with  all  the  honours  of  such  unholy  war- 
fare | leaving  no  tell-tale  trophy  in  the  hands  of 
itlie  assailant.  But  Mrs.  Chartcris  was  too 
thorough  a woman,  to  leave  well  alone. 

Several  of  her  intimates  came  down  to  the 
Piazza  do’  Terinine,  to  wish  her  a last  good- 
speed  : amongst  these  was  Vincent  Flemyng. 
Marion  was  fairly  frightened  by  his  white 
haggard  face,  and  wild  hopeless  eyes.  They 
lhaunted  her  on  her  journey — there  was  no 
chance  for  one  word  of  private  farewell — 
till,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  grew 
remorseful. 

Pity — she  could  not  guess,  that  her  stricken 
3wain  had  been  deep  in  lansquenet,  till  day 
broke,  and  he  dared  tempt  evil  fortune  no 
further.  The  ‘ red  gold,’  whose  loss  troubled 
him  most,  just  then,  was  not,  I dare  aver, 
that  which  shimmered  in  her  glorious  tresses  ; 
and  cheeks  are  blanched  by  late  hours,  not  less 
rapidly  than  by  thwarted  love. 

Such  a knowledge  would  have  saved  Marion 
Tom  an  unpardonable  folly.  Acting  on  her 
first  impulse,  she  employes  her  first  available 
moments  of  solitude,  in  writing  to  Flemyng. 

She  had  done  this  before  ; and  divers  note- 
lets  had  fluttered  his  way,  during  the  Roman 
philanderings  , but  there  was  nothing  seriously 
compromising  iu  any  of  these  : moreover,  she 
relied  implicitly  on  hi 3 repeated  assurance,  that 
every  scrap  of  her  handwriting  was  burnt  as 
soon  as  it  was  road  : with  all  her  little  wiles 
tnd  coquettish  stratagems,  she  was  her.-elf 
utterly  incapable  of  a deliberate  falsehood  ; 
ind  it  was  about  tho  last  thing  she  suspected 
in  others. 

This  letter  was  very  different.  It  was  not 
ixactly  criminal  ; be  cause  the  writer  had  no 
positive  guilt  to  confess  or  imply  : but  many  a 
dimer,  to  whom  manuge-\ows  are  a mockery, 
would  have  expressed  herself  less  rashly  and 
unguardedly  : it  was  such  a letter  that  few 
wives  would  see  in  their  husbands’  hands,  with- 
out feeling  faint  with  fear  and  shame  — such 
ts  few  mothers  would  hear  read  in  their  chil- 
dren’s ears,  without  a wish  that  the  earth 
would  open,  to  swallow  up  them  and  their 
dishonour. 

A score  of  times,  at  least,  during  the  week 
ifter  that  precious  epistle  had  been  posted,  did 
I poor  Marion  wish  it  recalled.  She  Wished  it — 
| having  perfect  trust  in  the  faith  and  discretion 


of  the  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  Tho 
punishment  would  almost  have  equalled  tho 
olfeuce,  if  she  could  have  seen  the  crafty  satis- 
faction, succeed  tho  first  look  of  surprise  on 
Vincent  Flemyng’s  face,  as  he  read  every  line 
twice  carefully  over  ; and  then  locked  up  tho 
letter  in  the  inmost  recess  of  a dispatch-box, 
that  held  other  ensamples  of  tho  same  hand- 
writing ; muttering  half  aloud — 

“ I must  win,  the  next  time  we  play. 
She’ll  never  trump  that  card.” 

With  all  these  Platonic  diversions  and  dis- 
tractions, it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  Vincent’s 
studies  must  have  languished.  To  any  con- 
versant with  such  matters,  it  will  be  needless 
to  say  that  the  fair  Cause  herself  was  first  and 
foremost  in  upbraiding  the  truant. 

“ I positively  will  not  have  you  come  out, 
to-morrow,  till  you  have  done  such  and  such 
an  amount  of  work.” 

Ah,  couirade  of  miue  ! Have  not  we,  in 
our  time,  heard  words  like  these  ? And  do 
we  not  know,  pretty  well,  what  such  prohibi- 
tions are  worth  ? 

Overnight,  we  bow  the  head,  and  murmur 
submission.  But  the  morrow  breaks  bright 
and  breezy  ; the  very  day  for  making  mirih, 
or  making  hay,  or  making — never  mind  what 
else.  Flesh  is  frail  ; too  frail  for  self-sacrifice, 
just  now.  We  will  work  double-tides,  when 
skies  begin  to  lower  ; let  us  take  our  pleasure 
a-lield,  whilst  they  are  cloudless.  ‘ Art  is 
long  ; Life  is  short  ’ — quotha  i Then  Art  can 
the  better  atford  to  wait.  So 

Black  Bayard  from  the  stable  brine  ; 

The  rain  )s  o'er,  the  winds  are  down. 

No  other,  this  blithe  morning,  shall  ride  at  our 
bonnibell’s  bridle-rein. 

When  we  came  into  the  presence  of  om- 
mistress  and  mouitross,  were  her  brows  bent 
very  menacingly  1 I trow  not.  Just  a sem- 
blance of  surprise,  perhaps — or  a shake  of  the 
head,  more  saucy  than  reproachful — and  then 
came  the  sweetest  smile,  that  condoned  the 
offence,  and  gave  absolution  in  full. 

All  through  those  weeks  of  idlesse,  Flemyng 
had  nourished  vague  resolutions  of  buckling 
to  work  in  earnest,  so  soon  as  Mrs.  Chatteris 
should  have  departed.  When  this  happened, 
he  did  make  some  such  effort.  But  the  mind, 
no  more  than  the  body,  is  to  be  relied  on, 
when  it.  is  once  thoroughly  unstrung  ; there  Is 
a time  when  energetic  action  ceases  to  be  a 
matter  of  will. 

You  remember,  the  favourite  theme  of 
Sound  inaium  legends:  how  the  valrint  Sea- 
King  went  on  from  conquest  to  conquest, 
making  sport  of  toil  and  peril  in  the  hardi- 
hood of  his  might  ; till  he  fell  under  the 
spell  of  some  lovely  witch-lady  ; ill  whose 
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lap  he  lay,  till  his  stark  sinewy  limbs  grew 
round  and  enervate,  and  his  brown  brawny 
hands  soft  and  womanly  white  : how,  when 
the  charm  was  broken  at  the  last,  he  donned 
his  rusted  armour,  and  went  forth  to  do  battle 
as  of  afore- time  ; but,  finding  that  his  strength 
had  become  as  nought,  came  to  a shameful 
end.  Such  stories  repeat  themselves,  infinitely 
often,  in  every  century  of  the  world’s  history  ; 
rarely,  even  in  a cycle  of  ages,  does  the 
prowess  of  Sardanapalus  startle  friends  and 
foes. 

The  parallel  holds  terribly  true  with  those, 
who-e  life-battle  has  to  be  fought  out  with 
dexterity  of  hand  or  brain  ; and  so  Vincent 
Flemyng  found  it. 

It  is  not  likely,  that,  even  with  steady 
labour,  he  would  ever  have  achieved  any  great 
eminence,  as  a painter.  Tliere  was  a weak 
washy  ‘ prettiness,’  about  his  best  efforts,  more 
discouraging  to  his  master,  than  crudeness  of 
couception,  or  coarseness  of  colouring.  There 
was  no  substance  to  improve  ; a fatal — ‘thus 
far  and  no  farther  ’ — stamp,  was  set  upon  each 
and  every  one  of  Vincent’s  most  ambitious 
tentatives.  If  he  was  no  favourite  with  his 
fellow-students,  it  is  certain  that  no  profes- 
sional envy  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  unpopu- 
larity. 

Unpopular,  he  unquestionably  wTas.  He 
did  not  over-awe  his  associates  in  the  least  ; or 
even  impress  them,  as  he  supposed,  with  his 
social  superiority  ; the  honest  fellows  were 
simply  bored  by  his  mannerisms  and  affecta- 
tions. Most  of  them  had  been  brought  into 
contact — more  or  less  familiar — with  Britons 
of  infinitely  higher  rank  than  Flemyng  could 
pretend  to  ; they  had  no  democratic  prejudices 
against  the  ‘ Swell  ’ pur  et  simple.  A man 
was  just  as  welcome  at  their  club,  coming 
thither  in  his  evening  armour,  straight  from 
the  saloons  of  the  Doria,  as  if  the  dust  of  a 
grimy  studio  lingered  on  his  raiment  and 
u mv ashen  hands.  It  was  merely  a question 
of  doffing  the  ‘white-choker’ — metaphorically 
if  not  literally — and  making  oneself  at  home. 
But,  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
things,  could  Flemyng  condescend.  Naturally 
enough,  the  circle  of  his  intimates  narrowed 
daily  : he  Wearied  the  patience  even  of  those 
who  would  have  petted  a quarrelsome  cur,  that 
had  been  owned  by  Vesey  Ferrars  : as  the 
spring  advanced,  the  only  familiars  that  were 
left  him,  were  certain  members  of  the  English 
Club  ; the  connecting  link  being  a common 
devotion  to  high  play. 

Vincent  began  to  feel  much  the  same  dis- 
gust for  Borne  as  he  had  done  for  Oxford, 
after  his  discomfiture  in  the  schools  : but,  for 
many  reasons,  it  did  not  suit  him  to  return  to 


England,  just  yet.  He  would  have  been  half 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  he  had  given  up  his 
new  profession,  on  such  brief  trial  : besides 
this  there  were  certain  creditors  at  homo,  whom 
he  did  not  wish  to  face,  till  his  finances  were 
more  flourishing. 

He  wandered  about  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont, in  a desultory  purposeless  fashion, 
through  the  summer;  sketching  a little  now 
and  then  ; but  not  pretending  to  do  any  earnest 
work.  He  would  attach  himself,  for  a day  or 
two,  to  any  party  of  his  acquaintance  that  he 
chanced  to  meet,  and  quit  them  just  as  capri- 
ciously. During  this  time,  he  wrote  not  unfre- 
quently  to  Mrs.  Charteris,  and  she  was  weak 
enough  to  reply  regularly  ; though  she  never 
again  committed  herself,  as  she  had  done  in 
that  one  unhappy  letter.  But  he  had  become 
so  remiss  in  his  communication  with  Warleigh, 
that  even  Kate  grew  weary  of  the  one-sided 
correspondence  ; and  Mrs.  Flemyng  found  it 
hard  to  excuse  her  boy  even  to  herself.  In  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  Vincent  came  across  a 
college-friend  who  was  preparing  for  a start 
up  the  Nile  : very  little  persuasion  was  needed 
to  induce  him  to  join  the  party. 

That  languid  mock-travel  was  exactly  suited 
to  his  character  : he  was  made  to  lie  under 
an  awning,  and  quote  scraps  of  dead  lan- 
guages, between  puffs  of  cigarette-smoke,  till 
the  pleasure-trip  seemed  to  assume  a certain 
business-like  form,  and  the  least  erudite  of  his 
companions  felt  like  a scientific  explorer. 

There  let  him  bide,  for  awhile.  Not  often 
again,  while  his  life  shall  last,  will  Vincent 
Flemyng  float  on  smooth,  silent  waters. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.  SHALL  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE 
BE  L'OUGOT  ? 

Mrs.  Makkelyne’s  was  a very  quiet  funeral. 
It  must  needs  have  been  so,  under  the  circum- 
stances, even  if  the  poor  lady’s  wishes,  to  that 
eil’ect,  had  not  been  clearly  set  down  in  her 
brief  testament.  Amongst  the  few  intimate 
friends  and  old  retainers,  who  saw  her  laid  by 
her  husband’s  side,  was  Seyton  of  Warleigh. 
He  was  standing  by  the  open  vault,  when  the 
rites  were  done — half  uncertain,  as  to  whether 
he  should  address  Maskelyne  or  no — when  the 
latter  touched  his  arm.  The  two  had  not  ex- 
changed a word  since  that  night,  when  Brian 
was  left  alone  with  his  dead  ; for  Seyton  had 
joined  the  simple  foot-procession  at  the  hall- 
door  of  Mote,  without  crossing  the  threshold. 

“1  want  to  speak  to  you”  — Brian  whispered. 

“ Will  you  come  to  the  library  ? Mr.  Nesbitt 
Avill  be  there  too.”  The  last-named  was  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  who  had  just  performed 
the  ceremony. 

“ I will  wait  for  him,”  Tom  answered  ; and, 
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when  the  clergyman  was  ready,  the  two  walked 
slowly  together  across  the  park  ; following 
! Brian  very  closely.  They  were  half-way  to 
the  house,  before  either  spoke.  Then  Soyton 
broke  the  silence  abruptly. 

“ You  can  guess  what  he  wants  ns  for  ? It 
is  to  speak  about  his  wife.  Do  you  know  if 
she  is  here  ?” 

“ I know  that  she  is  not,”  the  other  said. 
“ I learnt  so  much  last  night,  accidentally. 
It  is  a terrible  business,  altogether.  I wish  I 

I saw  my  way  clearly  in  it,  or  rather  through  it. 
It  will  bo  so  very  awkward  for  us,  when  she 
does  come.” 

It  was  a cold  raw  gusty  morning  , but  the 
divine  looked  uncomfortably  warm,  just  then. 
He  was  a pious  hard-working  man,  and  ner- 
vously anxious  to  leave  no  duty  undone  ; but 
sadly  deficient  in  moral  courage  and  worldly 
wisdom.  Ho  owed  everything  that  he  pos- 
sessed to  the  Maskelynes  : perhaps  it  was  no 
wonder,  if  the  prospect  of  a eonliiet  betwixt 
gratitude  and  the  obligations  of  his  office,  faiily 
appalled  him.  But  Tom  Seytou  had  very 
little  sympathy  with  trepidations  such  as 
these. 

“I  don't  understand  you,”  he  said,  rather 
sternly.  “ Why  should  there  be  any  doubt  or 
difficulty  l If  the  marriage  was  properly  so- 
lemnised, at  the  proper  time,  and  no  previous 
lightness  of  life  can  be  proved  against  Mrs. — 
AIi-s.  Maskelyue  ” (the  word  seemed  to  choke 
him),  “ there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  my 
wife,  or  yours,  should  not  call  on  her.  If  it 
be  otherwise,  Brian  would  not  venture  to  pre- 
sent her  to  either.  As  to  intimacy — you’ll 
use  your  own  discretion,  I suppose  ; as  I shall 
mine.” 

Though  the  good  parson  was  somewhat 
abashed,  for  tho  moment,  ho  was  certainly 
comforted  by  this  decisive  view  of  the  case. 
Neither  spoke  another  word  till  they  entered 
the  library  together. 

Brian  Blaskelyno  was  sitting  at  a table 
strewn  with  papers  and  open  letters,  leaning 
his  brow  on  his  hand.  He  lifted  up  his  face 
as  they  came  in — such  a wan  weary  face — 
greeting  them  mutely  ; then  his  head  dropped 
again  ; and  so  he  sate,  for  a minuto  or  more. 
When  he  began  to  speak,  his  eyes  were  still 
shaded. 

“ You  may  think  me  unfeeling  and  unna- 
tural, perhaps,  in  troubling  you  w’ith  my  own 
affairs,  at  such  a moment.  1 eatmot  help  that. 

I do  so,  because  I hold  it  to  be  my  simple 
duty.  For  the  wrong  I did  my  dead  mother, 
God  will  judge  me — if  He  has  not  done  so 
already.  I cannot  atone  for  this,  by  failing  in 
other  duties.  I know  right,  well  what  difficul- 
ties are  in  store  for  me  and  mine.  It  is  just 


for  this  reason,  that  l have  called  in  here  to- 
day my  parish-priest,  aud  the  fiiend  whom 
iny  father  trusted  m,  not  less  than  1 do.  It 
is  about  my  wife  of  course,  that  I would 
speak.  Will  you  look  at  these  papers?” 

It  was  strange  to  hear  that  dull  mono- 
tonous voice,  and  formal  utterance,  issuing  from 
lips  scarcely  darkened  with  down  ; the  terrible 
incongruity  struck  both  the  hearers,  as  they 
took  the  proffered  documents,  and  perused 
them  silently. 

They  were  only  two ; and  simple  enough. 
The  first  was  a marriage-certificate,  regularly 
signed  and  fully  attested  ; the  ceremony  having 
been  performed  at  a suburban  church,  imme- 
diately on  Brian’s  attaining  his  majority.  The 
Other  wras  the  affidavit  of  Anna  Maria  Standee, 
spinster  ; stating  that  her  niece  had  resided 
under  her  roof  and  sole  charge,  from  the  day 
of  her  ilight  from  Torcaster  to  the  eve  of  the 
wedding — inclusive. 

“ The  proofs  are  not  full  enough,  I dare 
say” — Brian  went  on,  after  a pause.  “At 
least,  the  world  might  eably  find  a flaw  in 
them.  But  they  are  all  I can  give.  Will 
they  not  be  sufficient  for  you  ? See  now 
— I speak  not  only  as  before  God,  but  before 
my  dea  1 mother  ; for  her  coffin  is  not  covered 
yet — I believe  my  wife  to  be  as  pure  as  she 
wras,  when  by  my  father  at  the  altar.  Seyton 
— Tom  Seyton — you’ve  known  me  from  my 
eradle  : you  don’t  think  I am  lying  ?” 

His  tones  rang  out  boldly — almost  wildly — 
now  ; and,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  with  flushing 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  there  shone  out  on 
Ins  face  an  honest  chivalry,  not  unworthy  of 
the  race,  who — with  all  their  faults  and  follies 
— had  seldom  thoroughly  belied  their  motto 
— ‘ Do  or  Die.’ 

Tom  Seyton  rose  too,  quickly  ; and  his 
hand  met  Brian’s  half-way. 

“ Of  course  1 believe  you.  I couldn’t  help 
it,  if  I would.  And  Nesbitt  is  satisfied  too, 
1 know.  My  wife  shall  call  here,  as  soon  as 
your  doors  are  open  again.  That  is  all  I can 
promise,  at  present.  But  Brian — I want  three 
words  with  you,  alone,  before  I go.” 

The  minister,  albeit  not  over  sagacious  on 
such  points,  had  tho  tact  to  perceive  that  the 
grand  principle  of — ‘ least  said  Ac.’ — was 
especially  applicable  here.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  record  the  set  formalities,  with  which  ho 
proceeded  to  indorse  tho  opinions  of  the  pre- 
vious speaker  ; after  •which  — and  certain 
ceremonial  condolences — he  took  his  departure, 
with  a mind  agreeably  lightened  of  its  load. 

Not  till  the  door  was  fairly  clo.-ed,  did 
either  of  the  other  men  open  his  lips.  Then 
Maskelyue  spoke. 

“ Let  me  say  one  word  first.  She  has 
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written  her  pardon  here  ” — he  touched  a letter 
lying  before  him — “ but  1 hanker  to  hear  the 
words,  ‘ I forgive.’  I think  I might  sleep,  if 
I heard  you  say  them  once.  She  trusted  you 
so  fully  ; and  you  were  with  her  so  nearly  to 
the  end,  that  you  might  almost  speak  for  her. 
Won’t  you  try  and  say  those  words  ? Per- 
haps it  is  a sick  man’s  fancy  ; for  I do  feel 
strangely  ill.” 

“ I do  forgive  heartily” — Seyton  answered 
— “ at  least,  I would,  if  you  had  done  me 
the  faintest  wrong  ; and  that  your  poor  mother 
did  so,  no  one  knows  better  than  I ; though 
Kate  gave  you  her  very  last  message.  You 
must  not  give  way  to  sick  fancies  either  : you 
must  be  man  enough,  to  bear  great  sorrow- 
aye  and  great  remorse — as  you  would  bear 
great  bodily  pain.  Besides,  you  have  hard 
work  before  you — in  many  ways — for  many  a 
day  to  come.  It  seems  cruel  to  speak,  as  I 
must  speak  now : but  it  would  be  worse 
cruelty,  to  leave  misunderstanding  behind  me. 
You  said  just  now — ‘ I had  known  you  from 
your  cradle  ’ : that  is  why  I use  language,  as 
plain  as  I should  to  my  own  child,  if  he  were 
of  your  age,  and  stood  where  you  stand. 
Come  what  may,  you  will  always  be  welcome 
at  Warleigh  ; and,  if  you  are  in  any  real 
need  of  me,  you  may  reckon  on  me,  while  I 
live,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  And  we  shall 
always  meet  on  the  old  terms,  on  any  neutral 
ground.  But  for  your  wife — it  is  different.” 
His  face  darkened  visibly. — “She  shall  have 
Kate’s  countenance  and  mine — if  she  thinks 
it  worth  having — thus  far.  No  one  shall 
speak  of  her  before  me,  otherwise  than  is  fit- 
ting of  the  woman  whom  you  married  fairly 
aud  honourably — though  in  secret.  And  Kate 
shall  call  here,  formally,  at  regular  intervals, 
if  you  both  wish  it.  But  closer  intimacy 
there  never  can  be.  I wish — from  my  heart 
I wish — that,  out  of  the  old  friends  of  your 
family,  we  were  likely  to  stand  aloof- — yes, 
alone.” 

Brian  looked  up  at  the  speaker,  rather 
piteously  than  angrily. 

‘ ‘ Bo  you  mean  that  I am  likely  to  lose 
them  all  ? ” 

There  was  a full  minute’s  pause  ; then  the 
low  steady  answer  came. 

“ Such  as  come  often  here,  will  have  loved 
your  mother — less  than  I did.” 

I have  said  before,  that  some  of  Tom  Sey- 
ton’s  abrupt  home-truths  were  apt  to  cut 
deeper  than  if  they  had  been  aimed  in  malice  : 
so  it  was  now.  At  the  last  word  Brian  Mas- 
kelyne  sank  backward  into  the  chair  behind 
him,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands  once  more, 
with  a scarcely  repressed  groan.  When  he 
looked  up,  his  long  black  eyelashes  were  wet. 


God  help  him  ! With  guilt  and  troubles  and 
responsibilities  enough  on  his  shoulders  to 
crush  a strong  wise  man,  he  was  but  a boy  in 
many  ways,  after  all. 

“ There  never  can  be  anger  between  us  ; I 
know  that  much,  ” he  said.  “ See — even  now, 
I can  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  : 
aye — and  for  what  you  have  promised  to  do. 
But  I can’t  speak  of  these  tilings  any  more, 
to-day.  Perhaps  I shall  be  better,  when  I’m 
alone.  Won’t  you  come  over,  and  help  me 
through  this  business  that  makes  my  head 
whirl,  to-morrow  or  next  day  ? I shall  be 
quite  alone  till  I go  up  to  town.” 

Tom  assented  readily  ; and  soon  after  went 
his  way.  He  spent  most  of  the  two  following 
days  at  Mote.  During  that  time,  not  a word 
was  interchanged,  on  any  save  business-topics. 
But,  as  Seyton  stood  on  the  hall-steps  bid- 
ding Brian  good-by,  the  other  detained  his 
hand,  whilst  he  spoke  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
as  though  urged  on  by  some  inward  prompt- 
ing, that  he  would  fain  have  repressed. 

‘ ‘ One  word  before  I go.  I didn’t  like 
your  look,  when  you  first  mentioned  my  wife. 
You  know  nothing  against  her,  surely  ? It 
must  have  been  only  my  fancy.  Tell  me  it 
was  so  : tell  me  that  I am  safe — quite  safe — 
in  trusting  her.  By  heaven,  I should  go  mad, 
if  I did  not  feel  sure  that  all  her  heart  and 
love  is  mine,  after  what  she  has  cost  me.” 

Seyton  shook  himself  clear  of  the  earnest 
grasp,  with  a kind  of  abrupt  energy. 

“ What  puts  such  ideas  into  your  brain?” 
he  said  almost  roughly.  “ It  will  soon  weai 
itself  out,  at  this  rate.  I know — absolutely 
nothing.  Will  that  satisfy  you  1 Now — good- 
by.  You’re  almost  late  as  it  is.” 

As  he  watched  Brian  drive  away,  Seyton 
felt  something  like  the  self-reproach  of  an 
honest  man,  who — for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons— has  withheld  part  of  the  truth  that  he 
might  have  told.  He  hieiv  nothing,  cer- 
tainly : yet  vague  rumours — the  first  faint 
smoke-wreaths  from  a smouldering  fire — had 
reached  him,  not  over  favourable  to  the  fair 
fame  of  the  beautiful  bride  : his  own  inward 
convictions — prejudices,  if  you  will — spoke 
still  more  plainly.  Not  to  mince  matters — 
Tom  felt  assured  that,  though  she  might 
succeed  in  hoodwinking  the  world,  and  her 
husband,  to  her  life’s  end,  Bessie  Maskelyno 
was  little  better  than  the  worst  of  her  sex  at 
heart. 

Most  people,  I think,  would  allow  that  he 
was  justified  in  holding  his  peace.  It  would 
sadly  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  society,  if 
such  candid  opinions  were  often  laid  upon  the 
altar  even  of  hereditary  friendship. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A NEW  WINTER  110*1  E. 

Wandering  on  the  Continent  is  very  de- 
lightful, but  wandering  occasionally  becomes  ’ 
wearisome,  and  the  traveller  is  glad  to  pitch 
his  tent  iu  some  quiet  spot  and  ruralise  a while. 
In  summer  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  all  that 
can  be  desired,  but  in  winter  it  is  diliicult  to 
find  a mild  climate  with  a habitation  of  mode- 
rate comfort,  unless  one  resorts  to  a regular 
invalid  colony.  Such  were  our  reflections  as 
we  lingered  over  the  breakfast- table  at  Lugano, 
having  just  determined  that  it  was  high  time 
to  quit  our  comfortable  quarters  there  for  some 
more  southern  clime.  Rut  where  should  wo 
go  ? Doctors’  advice  and  doctors’  books  in- 
clined us  to  the  Riviera,  but  Nice  was  crowded 
and  conventional,  and  Mentone  invalid  and 
medical.  San  Remo  might  possibly  supply 
what  we  sought  : or  suppose  we  were  to  visit 
the  scene  of  Rultini’s  charming  tale,  and  recline 
beneath  the  waving  palms  of  Bordighera.  A 
wanderer’s  tent  is  soon  pitched  and  soon  struck, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  move  if  either  climate 
or  lodging  failed  to  satisfy  us.  And  so  the  die 
was  cast,  and  after  loitering  a few  days  at 
Milan  and  Genoa,  we  took  our  places  in  the 
Nice  diligence  one  line  morning,  and  trundled 
merrily  along  the  far  famed  Corniche  Road,  the 
beauties  of  which  have  been  often  described 
by  the  pens  of  far  more  able  writers  than 
myself. 

Once  arrived  at  Bordighera,  we  settled  down 
very  comfortably,  lodging  in  a hotel,  which, 
though  not  very  large,  was  clean,  and  in  which 
the  cooking  would  have  done  credit  to  an  estab- 
lishment of  far  greater  pretensions.  We  were 
for  a time  its  oidy  inmates,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
comforts  of  a private,  country  house  without  its 
expenses  or  incumbrances.  However,  ere  long 
stray  visitors  from  Nice,  Mentoue,  and  San 
Remo  flocked  in. 

But  let  us  leave  these  personal  matters,  and 
take  the  reader  with  us  for  a stroll.  As  we 
saunter  under  the  olive  grove  at  the  back  of 
house,  just  notice  the  wonderful  network  of 
the  gnarled  and  twisted  branches,  and  look  at 
the  tiny  peeps  of  blue  sky  between  the  leaves, 
and  the  deep  shade  beneath  the  thick-set  trees. 

W e soon  come  into  a well-worn  path,  said,  with 
some  probability,  to  be  an  old  Roman  road  ; 
follow  this  up,  and  ten  minutes  will  bring  us 
to  the  town.  Mind  that  we  look  not  back  till 
we  ascend  to  yonder  archway,  which  admits 
us  within  the  walls  ; but  non  turn  round  and 
say  if  ever  a more  enchanting  scene  greeted 
your  astonished  gaze.  The  archway  forms  a 
framework  to  the  picture  ; in  the  foreground 
the  stately  palms  wave  their  broad  fronds 
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gently  with  the  breeze,  their  tips  lighted 
by  the  sun,  and  all  beneath  in  t.  ver-vaiying 
shade. 

Beyond  is  a perfect  sea  of  olives,  which  looks 
now  dark,  now  light,  as  the  wind  raises  a 
ripple  on  its  surface,  just  lifting  up  the  tiny 
leaves,  and  turning  first  the  dark  and  then  the 
lighter  under  side  to  view,  and  in  the  distance 
the  mountains  rear  their  lofty  heads,  and  in 
front  of  them  is  the  quaint  old  town  of  Venti- 
miglia, the  Intermelium  of  the  Romans,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a good-sized  town. 
It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  fierce  contests, 
the  most  serious  of  which  occurred  on  the  revolt 
of  the  inhabitants  against  the  Genoese  Re- 
public, in  1221,  when  the  Podcstat  of  Genoa, 
who  must  have  been  a man  of  amazing  energy, 
diverted  the  river  ltoya  from  its  course,  and 
built  two  fortresses  on  the  left  bank  and  a new 
town  on  the  plain,  the  remains  of  which  gave 
rise  to  the  present  suburb  of  San  Agostiuo. 
Though  so  fiercely  besieged,  the  inhabitants 
held  out  for  a year,  and  endured  all  the  horrors 
of  famine  before  they  surrendered  to  the  Po- 
destat.  Ventimiglia  now  contains  a population 
of  0300.  The  cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Juno,  and  tradition  in- 
forms us  that  the  church  of  St.  Michael  was 
formerly  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Another  legend  states  that  St.  Barnabas  wras 
the  first  bishop  of  Ventimiglia  ; it  is  still  a 
bishopric. 

And  now  let  us  skirt  the  town  wall  and  stand 
upon  the  common.  We  know  no  view'  upon 
this  coast  so  lovely.  Look  eastward,  and  again 
the  waving  palms  give  an  oriental  aspect  to  the 
scene ; the  red  rocks  which  head  the  first  point 
glare  in  the  sun  with  a fiery  glow  ; beyond 
these  a second  point  runs  out,  of  more  peaceful 
and  cultivated  appearance.  Two  villages  or 
little  towns  are  on  this  headland.  That  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  is  Colla,  which  boasts  of  tw  o 
good-sized  churches,  one  of  which,  surmounted 
by  a large  white  dome,  is  conspicuous  on  the 
right.  Just  beneath  Colla  is  the  little  tillage 
of  Ospedaletti,  for  the  origin  of  which  “Doctor 
Antonio  ” account*  by  a tradition  that  a ship 
belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  landed 
some  of  their  men  here  who  were  sick  of  the 
plague,  and  the  barracks  which  they  erected 
for  their  reception  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  village.  High  hove  Colla  rises  a moun- 
tain peak,  a grey,  mysterious,  bluish  outline, 
while  further  out,  beyond  the  point,  is  a more 
distant  promontory,  more  barren  in  its  as- 
pect and  dwarfed  by  distance,  but  not  too 
far  to  see  the  white  speck  upon  the  point, 
which  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  della 
Guardia. 

Now  look  westw  ard , again  the  waving  palms, 
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again  the  rippling  sea  of  olives,  but  wider  in 
extent  than  that  we  saw  before.  To  the 
light  are  black  hills  of  olives,  with  here 
an  ancient  tower  peeping  through  the  trees, 
and  further  off  the  little  chapel  of  Santa 
Croce  gleaming  on  a higher  point,  with  the 
faint  grey  outline  of  the  Alps  just  tipped  with 
snow  beyond.  Straight  before  us  is  Venti- 
miglia ; the  Mentone  mountains,  the  Gran- 
mondo,  the  Bereeau,  and  the  Aiguille  rise 
behind  it.  Beneath  these  mountains  lies 
Mentone,  formerly  an  insignificant  little  town, 
now  a famous  refuge  for  invalids,  with  three 


English  doctors  and.  two  English  churches,  and 
all  the  comforts  and  appliances  of  Euglish 
living.  Then  comes  the  black  streak  made  by 
the  olive  trees  on  Cap  St.  Martin,  and  beyoud 
it  the  white  walls  of  the  casino  at  Monaco 
glitter  in  the  sun,  standing  on  a promontory 
by  itself,  just  a size  smaller  than  that  on  which 
the  town  of  Monaco  is  situated.  A huge  grey 
rocky  mountain  rears  its  square  head  perpen- 
dicularly behind  the  town  ; just  below  the  head, 
the  tower  of  Turbia  appears.  Still  further  to 
the  left  is  the  promontory  of  St.  Jean,  with 
the  lighthouse  on  its  point,  which  marks  the 
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entrance  to  the  natural  harbour  of  Villafranca. 
To  the  extreme  left  is  the  dim  outline  of  the 
Estrelles,  mountains  of  quaint,  fantastic  shape, 
formerly  the  terror  of  nervous  travellers  be- 
tween Toulon  and  Nice,  but  now  tunnelled  by 
the  railway.  Between  Villafranca  and  the 
Estrelles  you  see  a low  black  line,  rising  to- 
wards the  end  ; this  is  the  promontory  of 
Antibes,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  the  bay 
oi  Cannes  and  the  lie  St.  Marguerite,  where 
the  mysterious  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was  loug 
confined. 

But  we  have  travelled  far  from  Bordighera, 


and  we  have  plenty  more  to  see.  Turn  your 
eyes  in  a south-easterly  direction,  look  along 
the  horizon,  and  you  will  see  a fairy-like  vision. 
Snow  peaks  glistening  in  the  sun,  strange  and 
irregular  in  form,  and  so  distant  that  you  can 
hardly  believe  yon  saw  nothing  when  you 
looked  in  this  direction  yesterday,  and  that  you 
w'ill  probably  see  nothing  in  the  same  direction 
to-morrow,  yet  there  it  is — Corsica  itself;  that 
highest  snow  mountain  is  the  Monte  Itotondo, 
9000  feet  high.  And  now,  if  you  can  tear 
yourself  away,  let  us  cross  the  common,  and 
keeping  under  the  south  wrall  of  the  town,  we 
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ivill  go  through  the  grove  of  palms  which  skirts 
the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  town.  It  is 
ibout  the  largest  grove  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  trees  are  hardly  so  stately  and  well 
grown  as  those  in  the  garden  just  1 eneatli  the 
town,  of  which  the  illustration  opposite  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea. 

Or  if  you  are  inclined  for  a longer  excursion, 
wo  can  foil  )w  up  the  first  valley  as  vve  walk 
towards  Ventimiglia  and  pay  a visit  to  Bor- 
ghotto,  that  quaint  little  village  perched  mid- 
way up  the  hill-side.  I well  remember  what  a 
pleasant  pic-nic  wo  had  there  last  spring,  and 
how,  while  some  of  our  party  sketched  that  old 
archway  and  the  quaint  corner  of  the  street, 
the  populace  assembled  round  us  en  masse, 
struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  idea  that  any- 
thing 111  their  Borghetto  could  bo  worth 
painting.  I remember,  too,  how  the  younger 
members  of  the  community  clustered  round  us 
when  we  ate  our  dinner  under  the  olives,  and 
threatened  for  a time  to  molest  our  peace,  till, 
to  our  great  amusement,  one  little  fellow  armed 
himself  with  a long  stick,  and  having  perched 
himself  on  a high  bank,  kept  the  others  fairly 
at  bay.  In  the  square,  by  the  church,  a tablet 
on  a house  records  that  Carlo  Botta,  exiled 
j from  Piedmont,  on  account  of  his  political 
opinions,  in  1704,  lodged  within  its  walls,  and 
that  the  nephew  of  his  host  erected  the  tablet 
in  honour  of  the  event  in  1850. 

There  are  two  other  excursions  well  worth 
mentioning.  The  first  is  to  Perinaldo,  the 
other  to  Dolce  Acqna  ; they  may,  however,  be 
united,  and  one  long  walk  will  suffice  for  both. 
Perinaldo  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
astronomer,  Jean  Dominique  Cassini,  who  dis- 
covered the  satellites  of  Saturn.  We  must 
follow  up  the  second  valley,  and  make  up  our 
minds  for  a twelve-mile  walk  with  plenty  of 
scrambling. 

Three  little  towns  which  we  pass,  Valle 
Crosia,  St.  Biagio,  and  Soldano,  will  give 
you  plenty  of  opportunities  for  sketching,  if 
yon  are  inclined  to  loiter  ; or  if  you  prefer 
ft  bit  of  wild  nature,  wait  for  a few  miles,  till 
we  come  to  a rocky  pass,  where  the  stream 
comes  boiling  and  bubbling  down  between  two 
high  rocks,  which  nearly  meet,  and  which  pre- 
sent a most  singular  appearance.  And  now  let 
us  hope  that  yon  do  not  mind  a stiff  climb,  as 
Perinaldo  is  far  above  us. 

The  last  time  we  came  here,  one  of  our 
party  rode  a rough  pony  well  used  to 
mountain  paths,  but  the  poor  beast  was  well 
uigli  beat  by  the  steep  ascent  which  we  have 
to  mount,  and  when  we  met  some  peasants 
near  our  destination  they  stopped  and  gaped 
with  Astonishment,  declaring  that  they  had 
never  seen  a horse  up  there  before.  But 


still,  after  sundry  rests  and  backward  looks 
down  the  long  vidle},  through  which  we  trace 
the  winding  stream,  while  at  the  far  end  a 
lovely  bit  of  dark  blue  sea  embosomed  in  the 
olives,  with  bright  blue  sky  above,  completes  a 
charming  picture — at  last  wo  are  up,  and  after 
wandering  about  the  curious  alleys,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  streets,  and  eating  oiu  luncheon 
in  the  cafe  of  the  town,  and  admiring  its  ceiling, 
on  which  a rude  representation  of  Mercury  is 
bounded  by  a circle  intended  for  the  world, 
about  which  its  quarters  arc  inscribed  in  large 
red’  letters,  with  no  servile  imitation  of  correct 
orthography  : after  we  have  done  all  this,  and 
feel  refreshed,  we  must  go  homewards  across 
the  mountains  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Dolce 
Acqna. 

It  will  repay  us  well,  for  we  get  a panoramic 
view  of  the  snow  ranges  on  the  north,  while 
beneath  the  path  the  lulls  are  clad  with  thick 
pines,  and  then  a little  further  on  wo  look  down 
upon  two  more  towns,  Apricali  and  Isola  Buona. 
Near  the  latter  is  a sulphurous  spring,  which 
may  some  day  bring  fame  to  the  little  town,  as 
it  is  said  to  be  highly  beneficial  for  all  diseases 
of  the  skin.  And  now  vve  are  just  over  Dolce 
Acqna  and  its  fine  old  castle,  which  is  in  a state 
of  well  preserved  ruin.  It  is  a famous  place 
for  pio-nics.  One  very  merry  one  took  place 
there  last  year,  when  we  encamped  upon  the 
green  turf  in  the  castle,  while  all  the  children 
in  the  town  came  to  see  us  feed  ; we  i-equested 
them  to  keep  at  a friendly  distance,  on  the 
understanding  that  when  we  had  done  they 
should  begin,  so  forthwith  they  took  their 
places  upon  the  walls  and  there  sat  round  us, 
laughing  and  chattering  while  we  feasted  and 
made  libations  on  the  ground.  Then  s allying 
forth  amid  clamorous  demands  for  sous , vve 
wandered  about  among  the  dark  arched  streets, 
and  chancing  on  a flageolet  player  and  a large 
empty  room,  some  of  our  party  amused  them- 
selves with  dancing,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
natives. 

Like  Ventimiglia,  Dolce  Acqna  has  seen 
stormy  days.  In  1425  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  town  besieged  it,  and  in  11125  there  was 
a regular  revolution  in  the  little  town,  the  in- 
habitants taking  up  arms  against  their  lords. 
The  river  Nervia  runs  through  the  town,  and 
is  crossed  by  a most  singular  bridge,  of  a single 
, lofty  pointed  arch  of  about  thirty-throu  metres’ 
span. 

The  walk  back  down  the  valley  of  the.  Nervia 
is  very  picturesque,  but  we  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  dilate  upon  its  beauties.  One 
great  charm  of  this  country  is  its  endless 
variety,  and  those  who  really  love  beautiful 
scenery  will  not  be  sorry  to  make  acquaintance 
with  Bordighera.  II.  S. 
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“DINING  WITH  THE  KING.” 

We  have  so  seldom  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a glimpse  at  the  vie  privee  of  Royalty, 
more  especially  as  connected  with  personages 
and  incidents  of  a contemporary  date,  that  we 
offer,  with  an  assured  confidence  in  its  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  the  following  brief  narrative, 
which  commemorates  the  particulars  associated 
with  a private  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
as  detailed  from  the  communication  of  a late 
distinguished  clergyman,  who  enjoyed  an  official 
connection  with  the  court  of  William  the 
Fourth. 

The  gentleman  alluded  to  was  the  Rev. 
John  Sleath,  D.D.,  &c. , Subdean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and 
High-Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  Previously 
to  his  appointment  to  these  dignities  lie  was 
for  some  years  a Master  of  Rugby  School  ; 
and  he  was  a native  of  the  county  of  Warwick. 
He  held  other  preferment  in  the  Church,  be- 
sides the  offices  enumerated  ; and  was  widely 
known  as  a most  accomplished  scholar,  and 
was  the  possessor  of  peculiarly  urbane  and  digni- 
fied manners,  that  eminently  qualified  him  for  a 
higher  position  in  the  table  of  ecclesiastical 
precedency,  and  of  courtly  distinction,  than 
he  ultimately  reached.  His  expectations  of 
being  elevated  to  the  episcopal  bench  were, 
for  several  years  preceding  his  death,  very 
confidently  entertained  ; and  we  believe  they 
were  encouraged  in  quarters  which  fully  justi- 
fied his  ambition  of  gaining  a promotion,  to 
which  few  of  his  contemporaries  could  more 
honourably  have  aspired  on  the  score  of  per- 
sonal merit. 

The  papers  of  the  day  having  announced  the 
intelligence  of  Dr.  Sleath’s  introduction  at  the 
royal  table,  one  of  his  more  intimate  friends 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  obtaining  from 
him  the  particulars  of  his  visit,  which  are  here 
given  as  recorded,  for  the  information  of  a 
mutual  acquaintance,  in  a letter  of  the  same 
date. 

On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  reverend  doc- 
tor’s invitation  to  dine  at  the  Palace,  some  one 
at  the  royal  table  had  alluded  in  terms  of  very 
warm  approval  to  a sermon  preached  that 
inorningr  at  St.  James’s  by  Dr  Sleath,  upon 
which  the  King,  turning  to  Mr.  Wood,  Prince 
George’s  tutor,  said — “ Wood,  tell  Dr.  Sleath 
he  must  preach  next  Sunday  at  Chapel  Royal  ; 
you  must  write  to  him.”  On  the  Wednesday 
following,  he  received  the  King’s  commands 
to  attend  a new  bishop’s  doing  homage  at  half 
past  ten  o’clock  ; previously  to  retiring,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  he  was  honoured 
by  His  Majesty’s  further  commands,  that  he 
should  dine  that  evening  at  the  Palace. 


It  is  generally  understood,  in  the  circles 
more  immediately  cognizant  in  matters  of 
courtly  ceremonial,  that  a dinner  at  the  private 
table  of  royalty,  though  esteemed  an  enviable 
1 privilege  by  the  invited,  is  by  no  means  usually 
a subject  for  very  agreeable  recollection,  save 
■ as  far  as  the  indulgence  of  a sentiment  of  grati- 
fied self-esteem  may  lead  persons  so  honoured 
to  chronicle  the  event  with  feelings  of  qualified 
satisfaction.  But  a participation  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  board,  as  dispensed  under  the 
genial  influences  called  into  exercise  by  the 
frank  and  easy  joviality  and  unmeasured  con- 
descension of  our  late  popular  sovereign  William 
the  Fourth,  was  an  occasion  of  real  festive 
enjoyment — an  event  of  unmist  ikeable  gaiety 
and  good  cheer.  The  open-hearted  cordiality 
of  the  King,  and  the  amiable  and  unassuming 
deportment  of  his  most  estimable  consort, 
Queen  Adelaide,  put  each  guest  fairly  at  his 
ease,  and  gave  a welcome  that  enhanced  the 
sense  of  the  royal  courtesy. 

The  party  assembled  on  the  occasion  here 
particularly  alluded  to,  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  individuals  who  formed  an  attractive 
entouraje  around  the  hospitable  and  princely 
board.  On  Dr.  Sleath’s  arrival,  he  was  shown 
into  the  reception-room,  where  he  found  the 
King  standing  before  the  fire,  talking  to  Lord 
James  O’Brien,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
Viscount  Hill,  Earl  Amherst,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Mayo,  two  aides-de-camp,  and  a 
maid  of  honour.  He  was  received,  in  a very 
marked  and  gracious  manner,  and  soon  felt 
himself  perfectly  free  from  any  idea  of  formal 
constraint.  Presently  arrived  the  Queen,  and 
\ made  her  salutations  in  an  easy  quiet  man- 
ner, in  acknowledgment  of  the  profound 
obsissances  of  those  present.  Her  Majesty  was 
soon  followed  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
George  of  Cambridge,  who,  after  making  his 
bows  to  the  company,  accosted  in  a warmly 
friendly  manner,  Dr.  Sleath,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  converse  in  a tone  of  lively  and 
unaffected  heartiness.  We  should  have  noticed 
more  particularly  the  appearance  of  the  Queen, 
who  was  attired  in  full  mourning — a satin 
gown,  boa,  long  necklace,  and  gauze  cap,  con- 
stituting the  principal  features  of  Her  Majesty’s 
toilette.  When  dinner  was  announced,  the 
King  said — “ Prince  George,  take  the  Queen.5’ 
His  Majesty  took  the  Countess  Mayo  ; the 
Marquis  of  Winchester  the  maid  of  honour. 
The  party  consisted  of  about  sixteen  persons  ; 
there  were  no  presiding  seats  at  the  table  as  on 
ordinary  social  occasions  in  general  society  ; no 
“top”  and  “bottom,”  to  use  conventional 
terms  implying  the  common  arrangement  in 
such  matters. 

The  King  ami  Queen  sat  opposite  each  other, 
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on  ouch  side,  at  the  middle  part  of  the  table  ; 
Prince  George  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Queen, 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester  on  her  right  ; then 
the  maid  of  honour,  and  thou  the  Doctor.  The 
Queen,  to  use  Dr.  Sleaih’s  expression,  “ was 
very  quiet,”  and  addressed  her  conversation 
cliielly  to  Prince  George,  but  only  talked  a 
little  during  her  stay  at  table.  The  King  “was 
very  pleasant.”  No  dishes  were  set  upon  the 
table — nothing  in  the  shape  of  eatables  ap- 
peared there.  The  entire  space  was  covered 
with  An  immense  variety  of  ornamental  articles, 
curiously  and  elaborately  constructed,  to  which 
a striking  effect  was  communicated  by  the 
softened  lights  of  the  numerous  wax  candles 
that  clustered  above  the  board.  Ten  servants 
in  superb  liveries  assisted  during  the  dinner, 
and  behind  the  King’s  chair  stood  a gentleman 
in  black,  who  gave  iiis  Majesty  wine.  To  des- 
cant on  the  varied  succession  of  appetising 
viauds  would  be  superfluous.  Even  princes  are 
restricted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  objects 
of  food  participated  by  their  subjects  as  ordi- 
nary delicacies.  Thus,  cod-fish,  soles,  white 
soup,  turtle  soup,  roast  beef,  fowls,  cutlets,  pat- 
ties, game  of  all  kinds,  and  sweet-dishes  of  every 
conceivable  variety,  were  handed  about  to  the 
guests  with  that  prompt  aud  skilful  attention 
peculiar  to  highly-trained  servitors  iu  our  best 
houses.  Soon  after  the  fish  was  distributed  the 
King  said  to  Dr.  Sloath — “ itemember  you 
preach  to  us  on  Sunday  ; and  will  yon  do  me  the 
honour  to  take  wine  ? What  do  you  do  with 
yourself  these  holidays?”  “Sire!  J go  into 
Warwickshire,  where  I was  born,  to  seo  all  iny 
friends.  ’ “Ah,  well:  Amherst,  fill  your  glass 
— you  are  a Warwickshire  boy.  Here’s  to  the 
health  of  the  Warwickshire  lads  and  lasses  ! ” 
at  which  they  all  laughed,  and  drank  the  toast. 
(We  are  not,  cu  paxsant,  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  uoble  lord’s  antecedents,  to 
say  how  he  verified  the  King’s  assertion  of  this 
conection  with  the  county  referred  to.)  After 
the  dinner,  a magnificent  dessert  was  put  upon 
the  table,  the  coup  d\eil  of  which  w'as  a spec- 
tacular treat  to  be  ever  afterwards  recalled  with 
a feeling  of  unabated  admiration.  The  men 
stayed  to  change  the  ice-plates,  and  then  left. 
After  a rather  brief  interval  the  Queen  nodded 
to  the  King,  who  immediately  said  aloud — 
“Door!”  which  was  opened  by  the  man  in 
black  ; all  the  gentlemen  stood  up  : and  then 
the  Queen  arose,  and  her  two  holies,  and  left 
the  room.  The  gentlemen  sit  till  eleven  o’ 
clock,  the  King  “ very  pleasant  ; ” he  left  the 
table  alone,  and  the  rest  a quarter  of  an  hour 
after. 

They  wero  show'll  to  another  part  of  the 
palace — the  Queen’s  Private  Drawing-room. 
In  the  gallery  were  twro  servants  preparing  tea 


and  coffee.  No  eatables  w'ero  introduced. 
The  tea-equipage  was  of  the  utmost  possible 
Bplendour.  Prince  George  was  in  high  spirits, 
very  attentive,  repeatedly  asking  them  to  take 
more.  They  found  Her  Majesty  seated  at  the 
table,  doing  “ rough  stitch,”  Lord  Hill  talking 
to  her  ; the  King  half  asleep,  leaning  on  the 
table  ; the  two  ladies  talking  together.  They 
were  all  very  chatty  and  agreeable.  At  half- 
past eleven,  the  Queen  walked  off  with  her 
ladies,  and  the  rest  at  twelve,  the  King  wishing 
them  a hearty  “ Good  night.” 

The  doctor  preached  the  ordered  sermon  on 
the  following  Sunday,  and  alluded  therein  very 
happily  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  then  lately 
deceased  ; and  he  was  afterwards  assured  that 
his  discourse  had  afforded  their  Majesties  the 
highest  satisfaction. 

ROBERT  Bigsby,  LL.D. 
OUR  FOX  TOBY. 

“ Toby  ” was  born  in  a wrood,  out  of  the 
mazes  of  winch  he  was  taken  to  Oxford  to  be 
educated.  He  began  life,  like  many  other 
celebrities,  in  a humble  sphere,  and,  as  is 
often  the  case,  his  talents  and  promised  beauty 
iu  early  childhood  were  not  appreciated  ; for, 
whereas  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  much 
thought  of,  Toby  was  little  esteemed,  aud  suf- 
fered much  the  same  fate  as  did  the  **  Ugly 
Duckling.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  amour 
propre  was  constantly  being  hurt,  and  that 
he  was  wre tolled  at  finding  himself  despised. 
However,  from  the  city  he  was  promoted  to 
the  university,  and  entered  (on  the  sly)  at  St. 
Edmuud  Hall,  through  the  kind  assistance  of 
his  undergraduate  benefactor.  College  life 
generally  shows  what  men  are  made  of.  Often 
will  the  idle  school-boy,  on  entering  upon  his 
university  life,  determine  that  his  career  there 
shall  be  a contrast  to  his  school  life  ; and  so, 
making  a good  start,  and  backed  by  good  re- 
solutions as  a reading  man,  be  keeps  himself 
up  to  the  mark.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clever  captain  of  a school,  the  gainer  of  end- 
less volumes,  which  testify  of  his  various 
successes,  finds,  on  reaching  the  university, 
many  others,  even  amongst  his  own  friends, 
who  excel  him,  and  who  are  so  far  above 
him  that  he  gets  discouraged,  and  thus  he 
easily  gives  m to  the  advice  of  his  non-read- 
ing friends,  and  with  Alexandrian  rapidity 
cuts  Ids  well-knit  Gordian  knot  of  knowledge, 
the  work  of  years.  That  done,  he  thinks  he 
lias  shown  himself  a man,  aud  commences 
enjoying  himself  as  fast  as  possible.  Away 
fly  his  airy-built  castles  of  “ a first,”  or  rather 
of  his  striving  for  “a  first,”  aud  of  his  readiug 
out  a prize  essay  or  poem  from  the  Rostra  to 
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an  admiring  audience.  (We  will  not  say  that 
the  audience  admire  him,  or  that  generally 
they  are  very  attentive.)  But  now  perchance 
his  airy  castlo  seems  likely  to  become  a sub- 
stantially-built mansion,  where  there  is  no 
need  of  taking  your  furniture  on  valuation, 
but  where  it  is  kindly  given  to  you.  The 
Iiostra  from  which  he  is  likely  to  hold  forth, 
are  not  of  quite  the  same  shape  as  that  which 
he  once  wished  for,  and  the  audience  he  is 
likely  to  have,  is  not  quite  so  “ gentille  ” or 
so  “recherchee”  as  he  had  anticipated.  Such 
are  often  his  prospects,  and  were  it  not  for 
some  hard-working  man,  who  comes  forward 
to  help  his  once  “family  hope,”  not  only  with 
great  trouble,  and  to  the  detriment  of  several 
other  hopes,  but  with  a saddened  heart,  which 
has  received  one  of  its  heaviest  wounds,  and 
one  from  which  it  can  never  be  healed,  he 
would  be  entirely  rained. 

Toby’s  aspirations  were  of  the  highest  order, 
for,  on  entering  first  into  his  college  life,  he 
passed  through  an  ordeal  of  fire  from  which 
he  emerged  scatheless.  He  plunged  into  the 
strictest  solitude,  though  all  appeared  to  him 
dark  and  hopeless.  Still  he  made  the  attempt, 
for  his  first  college  act  was  to  dash  up  the 
chimney  of  his  friend’s  room,  where  a fire  was 
still  alight.  IIow  long  he  remained  there 
seems  uncertain  ; that  ho  came  down  there 
was  no  doubt,  and  that  he  worked  hard  that 
night  also  none  could  gainsay.  The  ink  he 
used  was  soot,  and  he  wrote  (indistinctly) 
even  over  the  clean  linen  which  was  lying 
about  the  room,  preparatory  to  his  friend’s 
“going  down”  next  day.  The  books  bore 
marks  of  his  fondness  for  them,  for  he  had 
searched  them  through  and  through,  his  teeth 
being  the  witnesses.  Again,  kindly  trying  to 
help  his  friend  with  his  portmanteau  straps, 
he  had  bitten  them  also  to  pieces.  Toby’s 
first  “long”  passed  like  many  “longs,” 
in  being  out  in  the  air  from  morning  till  night ; 
but,  as  lie  was  always  for  dcing  all  things 
thoroughly,  ho  stopped  out  also  from  night 
till  morning.  His  daily  life  varied  but  little  ; 
sometimes  he  would  be  unchained  from  his 
house,  and  go  out  with  his  walking-stick,  or 
rather  running-stick,  which  was  fastened  to 
his  chain  at  the  farther  end.  It  was  heavy 
enough  to  prevent  Toby’s  little  pads  from 
carrying  him  too  far  and  too  quickly  away, 
but  not  too  heavy  to  pirevent  him  from  running 
about  and  enjoying  himself  with  his  new  friend 
Captain,  who  (just  like  a friend)  seemed  made 
to  help  Toby  idle  away  his  “ long,”  for  Cap- 
tain was  a “ badeau  ” of  the  first  order.  He 
was  a species  of  dog  marine,  being  as  efficient 
on  land  as  on  water.  He  was  a retriever,  but 
having  early  in  life  given  up  his  profession, 
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he  would  spend  his  day  in  doing  nothing,  and 
helping  others  to  do  the  same.  Captain  for 
some  time,  I am  sorry  to  say,  was  very  un- 
friendly to  Toby,  for  he  sulked  about  like  a 
dog  in  the  manger  round  his  kennel  (which 
was  given  to  Toby),  although  he  himself  never 
was  in  it  or  went  near  it.  However,  by 
degrees  he  became  more  courteous,  and  would 
at  last  condescend  to  play  with  his  friend  : 
and  very  amusing  it  was.  When  Toby  had 
his  running-stick  on,  he  would  mew  almost 
like  a cat,  as  he  lay  on  his  back  wagging  his 
tail  dog-like,  as  if  he  were  glad ; then  suddenly 
he  would  dart  up,  and  run  at  Captain,  nibbling 
his  paws,  then  race  away  over  the  flower -bees 
without  the  slightest  respect  to  the  brightest 
geranium,  or  the  most  fragile  little  annuals, 
hounding  round  and  round  the  standard  rose- 
trees,  .and  shaking  down  the  full-blown 
flowers  in  a blushing  shower  over  him,  till  at 
last  he  could  not  easily  unwind  himself  with- 
out help  ; and  then  woe  betide  any  lady  in  a 
light- coloured  dress,  or  w'ith  her  dress  fes- 
tooned so  as  to  display  a white  jupon,  if  she 
tried  to  help  him  ; for  most  ungratefully,  aud 
unlike  Mr.  Punch’s  captivating  Toby  (who  of 
course  is  as  great  an  admirer  of  ladies  as  his 
master),  he  would  fly  at  it,  and  hold  it  in 
his  teeth.  It  is  though  more  gallant  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  so  taken  by  the  lady  as  to 
display  his  admiration  by  kissing  the  hem  of 
her  garment,  and  that  thus  after  all  he  was 
worthy  of  being  Mr.  Punch’s  Toby’s  namesake. 
When  unwound,  he  was  more  vicious  than 
ever,  and  ran  all  the  more  violently  at  Captain. 
Sometimes  he  would  feign  being  tired,  aud 
Captain  would  become  bolder  in  his  play,  then 
foxily  would  Toby  nibble  him  much  harder, 
and  pounce  up  ami  tear  away  afresh.  Toby 
was  perforce  a vegetarian,  so  he  would  tire 
sooner  than  Captain  ; moreover,  alas ! the 
gallant  marine  was  a coward,  and  wonld,  when 
too  much  bitten,  turn  tail,  aud  run  away. 
Ihe  first  time  that  Toby  passed  a moonlight 
night  with  us  we  shall  not  easily  forget.  His 
musical  serenade  was  something  so  fearful 
that  it  can  only  be  compared  to  fancied  noises, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  yowl  one  has  read  of 
in  tlie  Irish  fairy  legends,  given  by  the  imp 
that  was  exorcised  by  the  brewing  of  egg-shells 
made  by  the  poor  mother  whose  child  had 
been  carried  away,  whilst  an  imp  had  been  put 
in  the  cradle  instead.  It  was  like  a prolonged 
yowl  of  hopeless  despair,  so  plaintive,  so 
uncanny,  that  it  simply  terrified  our  unaccus- 
tomed ears.  Even  when  one  knew  that  it  was 
Toby  addressing  la  lund  senr.a  ve.l,  it  made 
one  long  for  Cynthia  to  be  covered,  lovely  as 
she  was  unveiled.  1 am  afraid  (in  anticipa- 
tion. of  his  future  fellowship)  Toby  was  fond  of 
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eating,  and,  if  lie  know  a biscuit  was  in  your  which  be  never  filled,  ami  that  when  doing  so 

pocket,  his  long  nose  would  rout  about  till  he  was  searching  for  the  valuable  stone, 

you  gave  it  to  him.  Moreover,  being  pro-  When  Toby  came  out  to  walk  with  us — jmt 

vident,  he  would,  to  the  grass’s  detriment,  ]>areutlic$> , I have  lieatd  that  but  one  tamo 

burrow  holes  wherein  to  deposit  oecasional  fox  ever  followed  dr  son  c h‘f,  and  a farmer’s 
bones,  which  he  used  to  Imre  as  a treat,  or  wife  possessed  it.  When  she  went  to  market, 
maybe  he  was  a fox  sexton  child.  I also  her  fox  followed  her,  and  the  story  goes  on  to 
fancy  that  he  brought  to  bear  his  Oxford  say  that  the  fox  slid  ienly  leapo  1 up  in  front  of 
philosophical  training  by  the  digging  of  graves,  the  good  woman’s  hor  e one  day  to  save  itself 


fiom  the  hounds  ; — well,  when  Toby  came  out 
to  walk  with  us,  he  was  held  by  bis  chain,  but 
never  would  he  walk  in  the  direction  you 
wished  him  to  go  ; you  might  coax,  or  pull 
violently,  or  give  spiteful  hasty  tug-1,  or  u.-e 
rough  means,  or  try  to  go  the  way  he  was 
going — no  ! .ill  was  in  vain  ; he  would  in- 
stantly change  his  way  of  going;  his  favourite 
way  was  to  struggle  violently  backwards  ; but 
sometimes,  when  the  freak  took  him,  and  ho 
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fancied  somebody  was  coming  behind  him,  lie 
would  dash  on  in  front  frantically,  maily 
pulling  you  down,  or  through  flight,  lie  would 
wind  himself  lotnui  and  round  you  tightly,  so 
that  you  could  not  move.  t often  wondered 
that  the  j oof  little  fellow’s  head  was  not  torn 
off,  M mill  he  was  panting  or  weary,  we  used 
to  carry  him.  In  the  cricket- ihd  . he  enjoyed 
himself,  being  fastened  to  a tree,  one  of  a 
belt  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Anybody  could 
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stroke  him  without  fear,  save  when  they  came 
iu  the  vicinity  of  his  precious  brush,  when  he 
would  turn  sharply  round,  and  bite  <fui  q rue  ce 
suit 

Poor  little  Toby  ! often  did  ho  try  to  run 
away,  and  often  did  he  succeed,  but  being 
short-winded,  and  having  his  enemy  chain  on, 
he  was  soon  caught  again.  At  the  end  of  his 
llrst  “ long”  Toby  returned  to  a lodging  in  an 
Oxford  cellar — not,  alas  ! a Christchurch  one 
in  Canterbury  quad.  His  second  “ long  ” he 
came  again  to  pass  with  us,  and  he  was  to 
have  our  home  ’mid  the  downs  for  his,  and  to 
be  for  the  future  amidst  his  many  old  friends, 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  him.  But  I am 
afraid  that  his  Oxford  training  had  not  pro- 
fited him  much  ; for,  not  being  contented 
with  the  gentle  domestic  life  of  the  previous 
year,  when  he  still  had  homeine  influence  to 
restrain  him,  he  became  restless,  and  would  go 
iu  search  of  exciting  amusement.  Once,  nay 
twice,  he  was  found  ’mid  some  neighbouring 
gorsc.  On  the  second  occasion,  being  a regu- 
lar excursionist,  he  had  started  on  a Sunday 
morniug  iu  quest  of  pleasure,  and  a neigh- 
bouring farmer  found  that  eight  of  his  fowls 
had  gone,  decoyed  by  Toby’s  bad  example. 
Ah  me  ! the  next  Sunday  was  Toby  again 
missing  ; missing  too  were  the  fowls  of  a kind 
friend  of  his,  decoyed  in  the  like  manner  by 
him,  and  yet  Toby’s  adopted  parents  had  not 
(such  was  his  lady  friend’s  generosity^  to 
replace  the  missing  fowls. 

A long,  yes,  a very  long,  week  was  Toby 
gone ! And  there  came  no  tidings  of  him 
till  on  the  Monday  week  a cart  arrived  from 
a neighbouring  farm  which  contained  two 
sacks  ; from  out  of  one  came  the  remains  of 
thirty-two  fowls  ; in  the  other  sack  was  Toby, 
in  consequence  of  his  evil  courses,  quite  reck- 
less and  savage.  Not  only  had  thirty- two 
fallen  victims  to  Toby’s  rapacious  appetite, 
but  thirty-two  others,  too  mangled  to  be 
brought  here,  were  lying  in  Applesham  farm- 
yard. After  such  a bouifaet  of  horrors,  Toby 
was  sent  back  to  Oxford  to  his  undergraduate 
friend  and  former  owner.  Your  last  Oxford 
term,  my  Toby,  was  but  of  fourteen  days’  du- 
ration. Your  first  ordeal,  as  we  saw,  had  been 
by  fire,  when,  not  through  any  fear  of  singeing, 
or  of  the  unkind  impetus  which  might  be  given 
to  you  by  Professor  Kingsley’s  Mr.  Grimes — 
poor  little  Tom’s  master  sweep,  but  through 
your  natural  timidity,  you  ascended ; your 
friend’s  chimney. 

^ our  last  ordeal  was  forced  upon  you  by  cruel 
men  and  dogs,  who  broke  in  upon  your  privacy, 
and  chased  you  away  and  away  till  at  length 
a kindly  fox  syren,  rising  ’mid  a little  forest  of 
water  wraith  iue  reedy  spears,  made  way  for 


you,  and  laid  you  lovingly  on  a glorious 
couch  of  soft  blue  lent  by  the  forget-me-nots, 
the  cool  water  chafing  your  fevered  brow. 
Then  at  the  fox  syren’s  word  you  were  con- 
signed to  her  arms,  and  so  you  sank  to  rest. 
Doubtless  you  are  a Vulpine  water-baby,  and  you 
have  seen  sweet  little  Tom,  the  water-baby,  to 
whose  tender  care  I resign  you.  So  Toby 
you  lived,  and  so  you  died.  We  cannot  let 
your  waifs  and  strays  end  without  telling  of 
your  gentleman  friend  at  Applesham.  The 
trouble  that  you  caused  we  felt  that  we  could 
never  repay.  But  our  blank  cheque  sent 
to  replace  the  sixty-four  victims,  we  could 
not  have  expected  to  be  returned  intact.  Yet  so 
it  was.  It  came  back  from  our  generous 
neighbour  accompanied  by  a kind  note.  And 
moreover,  before  the  last  echoes  of  the  guns 
had  died  away  on  September  1,  there  came 
from  the  same  kind  quarter  a leash  of  par- 
tridges. Oh  Toby  ! bad  you  been  with  us 
still,  we  should  have  tried  to  make  you 
blush  as  we  told  you  with  what  forbearance 
and  generosity  your  rapacity  had  been  re- 
paid. But  before  .all  this  had  happened  you 
had  left  your  home  on  tire  downs,  travelled 
back  to  Oxford,  and  there  had  come  to  your 
untimely  end. 

Mary  Henrietta  Wilson. 


AN  EVENING  AT  A WORKINGMAN’S 
CLUB. 

A few  weeks  since,  I received  a flattering 
invitation  from  a Working  Man  to  spend  an 
evening  with  him  at  his  Club.  The  word  Club 
sounded  droll  at  first  on  my  ear  from  a man 
in  a labour-stained  corduroy  suit  ; but  a mo- 
ment’s reflection  corrected  the  involuntary 
impression,  and  1 cordially  and  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  And  why  not  ? The 
Poor  Man  is  equally  entitled  to  his  Club  as  tne 
Rich,  and  more  so.  The  Rich  Man  has  a thou- 
sand ways  of  passing  his  lime,  a thousand  dis- 
tractions, which  the  Poor  Man  has  not.  The 
one  need  never  be  weary  or  ennuied  but  from 
the  excess  of  liis  leisure  and  opportunities, 
from  an  ernburras  cle  riehesse  , whereas  the 
other  has  need  of  every  kind  of  salutary 
amusement  to  keep  alive  in  him  that  better 
part  which  is  but  too  little  thought  of  in  the 
toil  and  drudgery  of  life.  Gladly  I accepted 
the  invitation,  especially  as  it  promised  to 
afford  me  an  excellent  occasion  to  study  a new 
phase  of  my  fellow-labourer’s  existence,  and 
to  note  what  were  the  practical  results  of  a 
graud  social  movement  with  which  I had 
heartily  sympathised,  but  which  I had,  like 
many  others,  too  little  investigated. 

The  note  of  invitation  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  handbill,  or  circular  : — 
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WORKING  MEN’S  CLUB, 

Street. 

Comfortable  Reading  Rooms. 

Well  lighted  and  supplied  with  Newspapers,  the  hr-st 
Periodicals,  aud  Upwards  ot’  100  Volumes  ol  Books, 

a smoking  and  coffer  rooms, 

CHESS',  DRAUGHTS,  BAGATELLE,  AND  SK1TTLE-GKOUN P. 

Evening  Classes,  and  Lectures  on  Interesting 
Subjects. 

Discussion  Class  on  Tuesday  Evening. 

Singing  Class  on  Wednesday  Evening. 
Geometry  Class  do.  do. 

Chess  Class,  Thursday  Evening. 

Drawing  Class,  Friday  Evening. 

A Free-and-Easy  on  Saturday. 

TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

2d.  per  week,  or  Is.  tid.  per  quarter  in  advance. 

No  member  admitted  under  18  years  of  age. 

Working  Men  are  earnestly  invited  to  support  this 
Club,  the  management  being  in  their  owu  bands. 

l.B. — House  of  Call  for  every  class  of  Working  Men. 

ipen  on  Week-Days  from  0 a.m.  to  11  p, in . , and  on 
Sundays  from  11  a.m.  to  11  p.in.,  for  reading  and 
conversation  only. 

ill  who  take  an  interest  in  this  movement  are  invited 
to  call  and  see  the  rooms. 

The  last  sentence  especially  applied  to  me 
ml  seemed  to  be  a second  invitation,  indorsing 
hat  of  my  friend.  Accordingly  one  evening 
set  off  to  pay  the  promised  visit. 

Both  time  and  place  were  remarkably  pro- 
itious,  and  offered  some  touching  contrasts, 
'he  night  was  wet,  cold,  and  dreary,  and 
jade  one  long  to  be  indoors.  The  neigh- 
ourhood,  too,  in  which  the  Club  had  been 
stablished  was  squalid  in  the  extreme.  The 
as-lights  at  the  low  butchers’  and  green- 
rocers’  shops  Hared  through  a dense  mist,  or 
mam,  which  was  rendered  lurid  by  the  flare  ; 
ae  pavement  was  sloppy  and  slippery  as  I 
rudged  along,  whilst  the  pools  of  water  in 
ae  streets  and  "titters  appeared  on  lire  as 
aey  reflected  the  fluttering  flames  of  the 
tradesmen's  burners.  Every  objuct  was  drip- 
ing  with  wretchedness.  The  pallid  creatures 
dio  flitted  by  me  in  this  rank  atmosphere  of 
Iseomfort,  or  grouped  them-elves  fur  shelter 
eueath  the  eaves  of  the  doorways,  had  a 
lantesque  appearance  in  tln-ir  forlorn  and 
Dakiug  misery.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in 
ic  street,  in  which  the  Club  was  situated, 
>espair  had  established  his  head-quarters.  A 
lack  banner  might  have  waved  across  its 
ntrauce,  inscribed  with  the  motto,  “ Abandon 
opc  all  ye  who  enter  here.’’  It  was  narrow, 
»w,  overhanging,  dark,  and  dilapidated — the 


perennial  den  of  suffering.  Those  i\ho  a bo  do 
within  its  gloomy  precincts  partook  of  its 
grim  character,  and,  as  they  passed,  shook  their 
drenched  frames  with  a shudder  that  said, 
true  as  language  ever  conveyed  the  meaning 
of  the  heart,  “ This  cannot  last  long  ; a few, 
a very  few,  years  of  neglect  aud  disease:,  and 
then — Death,”  yes,  Death  the  1 le.->t-g<ver  ; 
Death  the  Comforter.  Two  women  weje 
lingering  near  a brilliantly  illuminated  and 
gorgeously  decorated  gin-palace.  Taking  some 
coppers  from  their  pockets,  they  turned  them 
over  aud  over  again  in  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  reluctantly,  apparently,  to  part  with 
them,  or  calculating  if  they  had  enough  for  a 
quartern,  aud  let  us  hope,  to  spare.  But 
such  a night  ! they  must  have  the  burning 
solace,  the  hideous  consolation  of  alcohol  , so 
after  a moment’s  talk  they  dashed  into  the 
splendid  Hall  of  Ruin  dazzling  with  light  and 
colour.  Was  not  that  shelter  far  less  pitiless 
than  the  streaming  skies  and  the  nipping 
wind  ? Deplorable  Refuge  ! — what  a Ciroean 
stye  the  interior  ! — what  men,  what  women, 
what  language  ! 

Opposite,  exactly  opposite,  to  this  gilded 
sink  of  misery  and  sin  was  the  Club — a neat 
comfortable  corner-house,  well-lighted  from 
every  window.  What  a contrast  to  the  tumble- 
down  tenements  which  stretched  away  right 
and  left  into  the  reeling  darkness  ! The  next 
house  had  many  of  its  panes  broken,  aud 
patched  up  with  paper  or  rags  ; the  shutters 
and  window-sills  were  rotten  aud  black  with 
soot  ; the  door  was  literally  plastered  with 
mud.  Poverty, — hopeless,  degraded,  prostrate 
poverty — was  written  in  every  feature  of  that 
forlorn  building,  the  home  of  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  families. 

What  a contrast,  too,  to  the  flaunting, 
flaring,  blazing  “public”  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  was  the  Club. 

I crossed  over,  knocked,  and  at  once  gained 
admittance.  My  friend  and  host  for  the  occa- 
sion was,  1 learnt,  up-stairs,  presiding  over  a 
public  debate,  so  was  unable  to  receive  me  in 
person  ; but  he  had  left  word  that  on  my  arri- 
val I should  be  shown  into  the  Parliament 
Chamber. 

A glance  round  into  the  passages  ami  rooms, 
as  1 went  up-stairs,  revealed  an  air  of  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort,  of  peace  and  order  that  told 
marvellously  by  the  side  of  the  scenes  I had 
just  quitted  outside. 

Well  would  it  be  for  those  who  question 
the  orderly  disposition  of  the  masses,  their 
power  of  self-control,  and  their  readiness  to 
hear  reason,  to  be  present  at  such  a discus- 
sion as  1 listened  to  that  memorable  evening. 
They  would  soon  convince  themselves  of  the 
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patience,  good  "humour,  and  let  me  say,  gravity, 
with  which  an  English  artisan  ami  common 
labourer  can  conduct  a debate.  We  do  not 
expect  to  find  their  names  and  speeches  re- 
corded in  the  chronicles  of  Hansard  ; yet 
many  of  the  observations  thrown  out  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  wonkl  not  have  been  mis- 
placed in  the  voluminous  pages  of  that  mys- 
terious editor  and  publisher. 

The  room  into  which  I was  ushered  was 
amply  large  for  the  purpose  ; in  fact,  it  had 
formerly  been  two,  but  had  been  converted 
into  one  by  the  demolition  of  a pair  of  folding- 
doors,  and  a slight  widening  of  the  breach 
thus  made.  Forms  w’ere  ranged  along  by  the 
walls,  whilst  at  the  upper  end,  constituting  a 
bench  of  honour,  stood  a table  placed  cross- 
wise, behind  which  sat  the  principal  speakers. 
The  subject  of  debate  was  a well-worn  one, 
“ The  American  War,  and  the  Justice  of  Neu- 
trality,” whether  England  had  been  right  in  re- 
maining neutral.  I forget  the  exact  form  of  the 
proposition  ; but  this  was  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance at  issue  : “ Was  England  justified  in 
remaining  neutral  1 Was  the  North  originally 
in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong  ? ” Here  was  a 
pretty  wide  field,  and  the  subject,  I must  say, 
was  widely  treated.  I am  not  going  to  report 
the  debate  of  that  evening.  I will,  however, 
indicate  a few  of  the  chief  features  of  the  dis- 
cussion, in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  style  of  the  rhetoric. 

I went  prepared — I had  been  fore-warned — 
to  hear  some  forcible,  not  to  say  rough-hewn 
oratory.  And  to  such  I was  treated,  though 
in  a mitigated  degree.  The  want  of  polish 
and  refinement  was  by  no  means  so  conspi- 
cuous as  I expected  to  fiud  it  ; curious,  how- 
ever, was  it  to  notice  how  strong  the  ruling 
passion  was  in  each  speaker  ; how  he  made 
each  subject  turn  upon  some  idiosyncrasy,  and 
revolve  around  it,  however  unconnected  or 
alien  the  train  of  argument.  Thus  one  man- — 
a deep  original  thinker,  who  expressed  his 
views  boldly,  not  to  say  bluntly,  made  the 
“ currency  question  ” the  pivot  on  which  all 
his  ideas  moved.  This  stylo  was  somewhat 
novel  to  me  ; but  not  to  the  majority  of  the 
audience,  who  were  amused  with  his  ingenuity, 
and  good-humouredly  put  up  with  remarks, 
comments,  and  financial  facts  they  had  heard 
titty  times  before.  A second  speaker  took  a 
politico-philanthropic  view  of  the  question, 
and  nothing  less  than  negro- suffrage  would 
satisfy  him  ; a third  regarded  the  subject  com- 
mercially and  socially  , a fourth  took  a liisto- 
lical  and  international  survey  of  the  question  ; 
and  so  on. 

Of  course,  the  speakers  displayed  a great 
variety  of  power  and  eloquence  ; as  much,  in 


fact,  as  the  difference  in  the  fashion,  colour, 
and  material  of  their  clothes.  Some  were 
better  informed  than  others,  having  read 
thoughtfully,  if  not  largely  ; some  had  a na- 
tural fluency  of  speech,  and  a vivid  imagin- 
ation ; some  had  had  greater  experience  in 
addressing  an  audience.  All,  however,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  decorum  and  confi- 
dence, every  encouragement  being  given  even 
to  the  weakest  and  most  tedious  to  go  on. 
What  appeared  still  more  striking  was  the 
serious  demeanour  of  the  assembly.  Every 
one  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  taking  part  in 
a grave  debate,  and  not  in  a mere  desultory 
rhetorical  display,  started  for  the  sake  of  an 
hour’s  amusement.  An  excellent  regulation 
limited  each  speaker  to  ten  minutes.  A sand- 
glass stood  on  the  table,  and  when  the  foun- 
tain became  exhausted  at  one  end,  the  Presi- 
dent turned  the  crystal  cascade  upside  down 
with  a gentle  t ip.  This  is  au  unuiistakeable 
sign  to  the  Demosthenes  of  the  moment  that 
his  eloquence  must  cease.  Should  he,  how- 
ever, iu  the  glow  and  excitement  of  his  decla- 
mation, forget  to  notice  the  falling  sands,  or 
fail  to  hear  the  gentle  tap,  the  company  re- 
minded him  of  the  fact,  either  by  a slight 
shuffle  of  the  feet,  or  an  appeal  to  the  chair- 
man. It  was  pleasant  to  witness  how  good- 
huinouredly  he  who  had  the  “ ear  of  the 
home  ” submitted  to  the  discipline  of  silence. 
“ Time  up,”  was  a sore  cry  to  mure  than  one, 
but  it  was  cheerfully  obeyed. 

As  soon  as  the  debate  was  over,  my  friend 
joined  me.  He  was  nut  only  anxious  to  have 
my  opinion,  but  evidently  nervous,  I could 
see,  by  the  excuses  and  apologies  ho  made 
about  it. 

“ You  must  not  look  here  for  elegance  of 
style,  and  1 dare  say  the  grammar  was  not 
to  your  ear  altogether  pure,”  was  almost  the 
first  words  he  uttered. 

“ To  say  nothing,”  1 interposed  with  a smile, 
“of  the  dumb  ‘ h’s  ’ made  to  speak,  and  tile 
hold  ones  burked.” 

“ If  you  don’t  get  elegance,  grammar,  or 
your  ‘ h’s,’  ” replied  my  friend,  slightly  an- 
noyed, “ you  have  strength  of  expression  and 
sincerity.  Every  man  spoke  his  convictions  ; 
what  he  said  came  from  the  heart.” 

“ Don’t  mistake  me,  my  ftiend.  What  I 
have  seen  and  heard  has  delighted  me  exceed- 
ingly. The  moral  good  effected  I consider 
incalculable.  ” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.” 

“ I say  so  frankly,  because  I think  so.  To 
get  labouring  men  in  their  every-day  clothes, 
just  leaving  off’  work,  to  turn  in  and  sit  and 
listen  to  such  a debate  as  I have  heard  to- 
night, is  a great  fact  ; then  the  opportunity  so 
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tfibrded  of  ventlMing  opinions  !|mongst  these 
vorkmen  is  a great  gam  ; and  I was  pleased, 
dso,”  I added,  “to  see  ro  little  ot'  the  ‘stump’ 
ntrodueed  by  either  of  the  speakers.  Mode- 
ration in  the  views  put.  forward  struck  me 
oreibly.” 

“If  anyone  had  ventured  to  express  too 
jroad  an  opinion,”  replied  my  gui  lo,  “ he 
viiew  he  would  be  wannly  taken  to  task  by 
vrobably  the  next  speaker  ; he’s  fivo  in  every 
•espect.  You  cannot  imagine  the  good  effected 
>y  the  fact,  that  all  are  equal  in  this  \\  lttena- 
emot.  ” 

I have  dwelt  longer  on  this  phase  of  the 
Working  Man’s  Club,  as  it  seemed  to  me  the 
lighost  and  most  remarkable.  There  were, 
lov'cver,  other  phases,  each  good  in  its  way, 
vliieh  I will  briefly  note. 

W hilst  the  foregoing  conversation  was  taking 
dace,  my  friend  had  conducted  me  into  other 
rarts  of  the  Club.  On  the  storey  above  the 
lebating-room  is  the  Library.  It  was  in  an 
ncipient  state  ; nevertheless  on  the  table  lay 

Ieveral  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals,  ill us- 
rated  and  non-illustrated,  some  newspapers, 
nd  a pamphlet  or  two.  Thus  auy  member, 
vho  felt  so  disposed,  might  come  in  and  gather 
ip  the  news  and  opinions  of  the  day  in  what 
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tionld  department,  or  apartment,  my  friend 
took  me  down-stairs  to  the  ground-floor.  A 
dt  licious  aromatic  odour,  which  reminded  one 
of  A ruby  the  Blest,  or  at  least  of  the  Mocha 
berry,  tilled  the  passages,  which,  I was  told, 
proceeded  fron  the  kitchen,  where  tea  and 
coffee  were  always  kept  hot,  and  could  be  ha  l, 
at  “ the  sh  rrtest  notice,”  and  at  a “ moderate 
price,”  in  conjunction  with  bread  and  butter, 
toast,  eggs,  bloaters,  a chop,  or  a rasher  of 
bacon.  The  cuisine  was  not  very  spacious  ; 
it  rvas  originally  the  back  pailour,  and  had 
been  fitted  tip  with  a coffee-drop  battery,  or 
range,  and  decorated  with  cups  and  saucers, 
plates  and  dishes.  The  cook  and  her  hus- 
band were  installed  in  the  house  in  the  capa- 
city of  warders,  and  in  addition  to  the  duties 
of  the  kitchen,  had  to  keep  the  establishment 
neat  and  clean.  Much  of  the  comfort  of  the 
members  depend  upon  them. 

There  were  only  two  places  mere  for  me  to 
visit — the  bagatelle-room  and  the  skittle-alley. 
The  bagatelle-room  adjoined  the  kitchen  ; in 
fact,  it  was  originally  the  front  parlour.  It 
was  a good  commodious  size,  and  here  1 found 
several  young  men  standing  over  the  game, 
some  as  players,  some  as  spectators.  They  all 
seemed  to  take  a lively  interest  in  the  stroke 


vas  verily  a studious  quiet.  On  the  shelves 
rere  a few,  a very  few  books,  the  gifts  of 
Heads.  They  were  mostly  of  a miscellaneous 
description,  and  included  tales  and  sensational 
lovels,  history,  travels,  rbc.  Although  it 
oust  be  confessed  the  majority  like  light 
lading — and  why  should  they  not  l — many 
elight  in  scientific  works,  and  the  works  of 
.•liters  on  political  economy.  This  latter  class 
f reading,  however,  belongs  mainly  to  the 
killed  artisan.  His  strong  mind,  like  his 
trong  hand,  must  have  something  solid  and 
ongh  to  handle.  There  was  also  a feeble  at- 
om pt  at  a natural  history  museum  in  the  room. 
)n  the  mantel-shelf  were  ranged — not,  how- 
ver,  in  complete  order — several  geological 
pecimens,  with  the  names  attached  to  each  of 
hem  ; above  the  mantel-piece  was  a case  of 
tuffed  birds,  and  in  a recess  some  dried  plants 
nd  herbs.  If  I remember  rightly,  there  was 
Iso  a drawer  containing  a small  collection  of 
fried  moths  and  butterflies. 

“Our  natural  history  collection,  like  our 
ibrary,”  observed  my  friend,  who,  by-the-by, 

found  took  a prominent  part  in  the  manage- 
uent  of  the  Club,  “is  not  large  ; but  it  will 
row  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  several  of  our 
nembers  have  already  shown  a deep  interest 
util  iu  geology  and  botany,  and  L have  great 
lopes  of  before  long  being  able  to  furnish  them 
vitti  a larger  collection.” 

Thinking  I had  seen  enough  of  the  educa- 


of  the  cue-holder,  and  its  success.  Those 
young  men  were  the  same  who,  six  months 
back,  frequented  the  bagatelle-rooms  of  public- 
houses,  played  for  pots  of  beer,  and  wrangle  1 
over  the  results  of  the  game.  Here  there  was 
the  utmost  order  aud  good  spirits  ; no  gam- 
bling was  permitted  by  the  rules  of  the  Club, 
or  malt-liquor.  Smoking,  however,  was  not 
prohibited,  and  this  luxury  several  of  the 
young  fellows  indulged  in  with  infinite  zest. 
The  skittle-alley  was  a stage  lower  down.  It 
had  formerly  been  the  courtyard  and  collar. 
It  was  now  thrown  into  one,  and  was  nicely 
fitted  up,  and  frequented  by  the  more  active 
and  muscular  of  the  members. 

Toonepoint  1 must  draw  particular  attention, 
otherwise  my  account  of  the  Club  would  do 
it  signal  injustice.  The  night  I attended  was 
a “parliamentary  night”;  had  I visited  my 
friend  on  a Tuesday  or  a Saturday,  I should 
h ive  been  regaled  with  a discussion  or  a concert, 
known  as  a Erec-and-Easy,  according  to  the 
evening.  The  debate  to  me,  however,  was 
wot  th  all  the  rest,  for  it  told  me  more  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  into  what  these  Work- 
ing Men’s  Clubs  migh.  eventually  be  developed  ; 
it  showed  ino  advantageously  the  eliss  and 
character  of  the  men  \s  ho  become  members, 
and  gave  me  a general  estimate  of  their  moral 
and  intellectual  calibre.  These  institutions, 
I felt  coininced,  as  I left  that  night,  will  be- 
come colleges — if  they  are  uot  so  already — in 
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which  lessons  of  order,  self-control,  and  true 
morality  will  become  insensibly  inculcated  and 
permanently  acquired. 

A word  in  general  about  the  Clubs.  Will 
they  endure,  and  wherein  does  their  vitality 
exist  ? That  they  will  last  has  become  self- 
evident  ; the  basis  of  their  strength  and  growth 
lying  in  their  constitution.  They  are  free 
from  what  Charles  Dickens  happily  terms 
“ that  grand  impertinence — patronage.”  The 
first  and  essential  principle  of  these  Clubs  is 
self-government.  On  this  rock  they  stand. 
They  are  managed  and  controlled  by  a body 
elected  from  amongst  the  members,  and  by 
themselves.  That  they  have  kind  and  influen- 
tial friends  who  give  them  counsel,  aid  them 
with  their  experience,  and  sometimes  lend 
them  material  support,  is  true  ; but  these  be- 
nefactors do  not  and  cannot  directly,  without 
the  franchise  of  the  whole  Club,  interfere  in 
its  governance — least  of  all  as  patrons  or  so- 
vereign directors.  Naturally  there  are  many 
details  which  the  members,  left  to  themselves, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  carry  out  ; but 
when  once  a Club  has  been  launched  and  set 
afloat  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  astonishing 
to  find  what  marked  administrative  capacities 
its  committee  has  shown.  To  the  Working- 
Men’s  Club  Union  much,  too,  is  due,  for  it 
has  done  great  things  iu  extending  the  forma- 
tion and  consolidating  the  foundation  of  these 
Clubs,  supporting  them,  indeed,  through  the 
swaddling  stage  of  their  existence,  until  they 
had  strength  enough  to  stand  alone.  When, 
however,  they  have  been  cut  adiift  of  the 
parent  institute,  they  hate,  as  a rule,  thriven 
exceedingly  well. 

One  good  sign — and  one  my  cliivalric  na- 
ture will  not  allow  me  to  overlook — is  the 
favour  the  Clubs  meet  with  from  the  women. 
Enlist  female  influence  on  your  side,  and  you 
arc  safe.  Many  a v ife  has  already  blessed  the 
day  her  husband  paid  his  first  instalment  for 
admission. 

“ My  husband,”  said  one  woman  to  the 
secretary  of  this  very  Club,  “used  to  spend 
his  week’s  earnings  at  the  ‘public’  on  Saturday 
night,  except  a little  he  brought  home  to  me, 
and  what  could  he  do  the  other  evenings  ? 
He  would  hang  about  after  Monday  outside, 
until  some  one  asked  him  to  take  something, 
for  he  had  a score  there  by  Monday.  Now 
he  gets  to  his  Club,  as  he  knows  he  shall  get 
good  company,  and  a ‘ some  ut  ’ to  amuse 
him  ; and  he  may  smoke,  though  he  cannot 
drink  ; however,  he  has  his  pint  afore  he  goes 
in,  and  there  is  no  more  temptation.  lie 
comes  back  to  me  regularly,  and  is  at  his 
work  betimes.” 

Here  is  practical  reformation.  What  occurs 


in  one  case  will  occur  again,  and  in  hundreds  of 
instances.  The  good  here  eil'ected,  it  may  bo 
said,  is  of  a negative  character ; yet  it  can  hardly 
be  negative,  when  it  drags  a victim  back  from 
vice.  Neutral  ground  is  fallow  ground,  ready 
and  waiting  for  the  hand  of  the  husbandman  ; 
so  is  it  with  the  human  heart  and  intellect ; 
if  you  can  draw  them  back  from  a false  course 
of  atfection  and  argument,  you  have  achieved 
a great  work.  Fortunately  the  Working  Men’s 
Clubs  are  calculated  to  do  more  than  reclaim 
drunkards  ; they  are  prepared  to  elevate  his 
tastes  and  habits,  and  to  make  each  subscriber 
an  eminently  respectable  member  of  society. 

Hakold  King. 

FIIEDENSBORG. 

Some  nine  miles  west  of  Elsinore,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  is 
situated  the  castle  of  Fredensborg,  the  favour- 
ite country  residence  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Adjoining  the  castle,  and  bearing  its  name, 
lies  a small  town,  or  rather  hamlet,  consisting 
of  rustic  cottages,  whose  -white  walls  in  sum- 
mer form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  trees  and  shrubbeiy  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Two  or 
three  narrow  streets,  with  small,  one-storied, 
and  brick-built  houses,  form  the  rest  of  this 
diminutive  place,  and  are  chiefly  noted  by  the 
tourist  on  account  of  the  superlative  badness 
of  their  pavement.  The  inmates  of  the  cot- 
tages are  mostly  old  ladies  and  pensioned  offi- 
cials— military  as  well  as  civil — with  their 
families,  who  have  resorted  to  this  place  on 
account  of  its  cheap  living,  and  quiet,  beauti- 
ful, scenery.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  the  sole 
attraction,  which,  during  the  summer  months, 
draws  a large  number  of  visitors  from  Copen- 
hagen, the  distance  being  only  about  thirty 
English  miles.  Them  number  has  considerably 
increased  since  Christian  IX.  selected  the  pa- 
lace for  his  summer  residence,  and  by  so  doing 
] caused  it  to  be  joined  by  rail  with  the  capital, 
reducing  the  journey  to  about  an  hour’s  ride. 

The  surrounding  country  bears  a strong  re- 
semblance to  an  English  landscape,  and  at 
this  time  of  the  year  presents  a pleasing  suc- 
cession of  yellow  cornfields  and  dense  forests, 
principally  composed  of  beech  and  oak — the 
former  with  its  light  green,  downy  foliage, 
decidedly  predominating.  One  small  pros- 
perous village,  with  its  white  church,  is  quickly 
followed  by  another,  and  another.  The  pea- 
sants are  a robust  and  healthy-looking  race, 
among  whom  poverty  seems  unknown. 

The  palace  lies  in  the  middle  of  an  exten- 
sive park  of  old  majestic  trees,  whose  lofty 
crowns  hide  it  from  oil  sides,  the  spire,  point- 
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mg  towards  the  blue  sky,  being  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  building  visible  from  the  environs. 
About  a hundred  yards  farther  back  lies  Esrotn 
Lake,  separated  from  tile  palace  by  the  gar- 
dens and  avenues  of  the  park.  The  ground 
dopes  gently  down  towards  the  lake,  whose 
:alm  surface  is  but  seldom  ruffled  by  the  wind, 
iuc'rcled  as  it  is  by  an  uninterrupted  range  of 
uighty  beech  forests.  In  some  places  the 
frees  stand  so  near  the  beach  as  to  reflect  their 
hick  crowns  in  the  clear  water.  Half-hidden 
n this  girdle  of  woods  may  be  seen  a couple 
;f  villages  with  their  rustic  churches,  whose 
jells,  ringing  for  vespers,  are  distinctly  heard 
m the  opposite  bank  on  calm  eveuings.  Op- 
>osite  Fredensborg  lies  E-wom,  another  small 
lamlet,  from  which  the  lake  deiives  its  name, 
vith  the  remains  of  a monastery,  where,  be- 
ore  the  reformation,  the  good  friars  dozed 
way  existence,  secluded  from  the  noise  of  the 
liter  world. 

Fredensborg  Castle  was  founded  by  King 
’rederick  IV.,  and  finished  by  the  same 
lonarch  in  tile  year  1720.  In  its  principal 
all  took  place  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
eace,  then  just  concluded  between  Denmark 
ad  .Sweden,  which  event  obtained  for  the 
ew  palace  the  name  of  Fredensborg,  i.e.,  the 
istle  of  peace.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  stone 
opings,  and  constructed  in  the  usual  tasteless 
;yle  of  that  epoch  ; it  having  been  subse- 
uently  whitewashed  has  not  improved  its  ap- 
earunce.  An  avenue  of  fine  lime-trees  leads 
om  the  high-road  up  to  the  paved  entrance- 
jurt,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  the  statue 
f Peace.  When  I visited  the  place,  some 
ght  years  ago,  the  court-yard  was  overgrown 
ith  weed,  and  everything  bore  the  mark  of 
eeay.  However,  the  interior  of  the  palace 
as  well  worth  inspecting.  Everything  ap- 
eared  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  when 
ihabited  by  the  Dowager  Queen  Juliane 
tarie  and  her  court.  The  rooms  were  lofty 
id  spacious,  with  beautifully  moulded  and 
tinted  ceilings.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
rge  Venetian  mirrors,  richly  carved  consoles, 
ad  white-lacquered  ottomans  and  chairs,  from 
hich  the  gilding  lia  l almost  entirely  faded 
vay.  Covering  the  wall's,  was  a large  eol- 
ction  of  pictures,  chiefly  portraits,  among 
hich  I noticed  the  young  Prince  Frederick 
he  “ Aiveprinds”),  of  whom  the  late  King 
rederick  VI 1.  was  a grandson. 

It  was  in  this  quiet  abode  that  the  widow 
Frederick  V.,  Juliane  Marie,  spent  the  lat- 
:r  part  of  her  agitated  life.  And,  indeed, 
er  career  had  been  a stormy  one.  A princess 
? Brunswick,  and  sister  to  the  celebrated 
uke  of  that  name  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
jna,  she  became  the  second  queen  of  Frede- 


rick V.  At  her  marriage  she  found  her  roy.d 
husband  already  immersed  in  those  dissipated 
habits,  which,  not  many  years  after,  sent  him 
to  join  his  ancestors  in  the  chapel  of  Roeskilde. 
Juliane  Marie  was  a strong-minded  and  am- 
bitious woman.  She  soon  succeeded  in  as- 
suming the  place  of  the  king  at  the  head  of 
the  Privy  Council,  thence  administrating  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  while  His  Majesty  got 
tipsy  in  the  company  of  his  German  favourites. 
The  new  queen  tried  even  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession for  her  son,  the  hunchback  prince,  as 
he  was  afterwards  popularly  termed.  In 
order  to  attain  this  end,  she  made  an  attempt 
— so  said  her  enemies  at  Court,  and  their 
number  was  legion — to  poison  the  Crown 
Prince  Christian,  during  an  illness,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  timely 
interference  of  a Norwegian  nurse,  who  had 
witnessed  her  pouring  a powder  into  his  me- 
dicine. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  V.,  which  hap- 
pened in  17GG,  his  sou,  Christian  VII.,  as- 
cended the  Danish  throne,  and  the  influence 
exercised  hitherto  by  Juliane  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  realm  ceased  at  once.  She  with- 
drew without  resistance,  but  from  her  retire- 
ment she  continued  to  keep  a vigilant  eye  on 
the  movements  of  her  successors,  Struensee 
and  Braudt,  entertaining  numerous  intrigues 
with  their  enemies.  Meanwhile,  Christian 
VII.  had  married  liis  beautiful  cousiu,  Caro- 
line Mathilde,  sister  to  George  III.,  a princess 
whose  misfortunes  have  obtained  for  her  such 
melancholy  renown.  The  chief  instrument  in 
her  fall  was  Juliane  Marie,  who  after  that 
event  emerged  from  her  obscurity,  and  for 
twelve  more  years  took  an  active  part  in  the 
government.  In  178-t,  she  retired  for  the 
last  time  from  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  shortly 
afterwards  took  up  her  residence  at  Fredeus- 
borg,  where  she  passed  the  last  twelve  years 
of  her  life  in  the  midst  of  her  small  court, 
only  leaving  this  peaceful  retreat  now  and 
then,  for  an  excursion  to  El>iuore,  or  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  her  official  career,  and  the  faults  or 
crimes  to  which  she  was  prompted  by  a sense- 
less ambition,  thus  much  must  be  owned,  that 
her  private  life  was  stainless,  and  her  sojourn 
at  Fredensborg  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  cha- 
ritable task  of  helping  the  poor,  old,  and  suf- 
fering. To  those  who  surrounded  her  she 
was  kind  and  affable  ; and  her  death,  which 
occurred  in  17 90,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
was  sincerely  bewailed  by  everybody  who  had 
known  her  intimately,  as  well  as  by  those  poor 
homes,  where  her  never-failing  benevolence  had 
kept  misery  from  the  door,  and  alleviated  the 
pain  of  illness. 
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So  much  of  Queen  Julijpie  Mario,  tire  last 
occupant  of  these  stately  apartments.  During 
the  following  reigns  Freclensborg  was  most 
undeservedly  neglected  and  left  to  decay. 

Among  the  curiosities  pointed  out  to  the 
visitor,  is  a long,  narrow,  dark,  and  almost 
perpendicular  staircase,  which  leads  in  one 
straight  flight  from  the  top  of  the  building  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cellars.  Its  mysterious  aud 
gloomy  appearance,  in  addition  to  several  acci- 
dents of  which  it  has  been  the  cause,  has 
obtained  for  it  a certain  celebrity.  It  is  told 
that,  duriug  the  reign  of  Frederick  V.,  a Ger- 
man Margravine  fell  from  the  landing  straight 
down  to  the  depth  below,  and  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  Her  ghost  took  possession  of  the 
stairs,  and  frightened  all  whose  business  com- 
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i pelled  them  to  pais  that  way.  Another  tra- 
gical story,  in  connection  with  the  same  stair- 
case, is  related  of  the  young  and  handsome 
Countess  de  Bevtrn,  the  favourite  lady-in- 
waiting  of  Juliane  Marie,  who  met  with  her 
death  in  a similar  manner.  She  had  been 
missing  for  several  days,  and  all  researches  had 
been  without  result.  Every  corner  had  been 
explored,  but  no  trace  was  to  be  found  of  her, 
and  nobody  could  give  the  key  to  her  disap- 
pearance. At  last,  the  fatal  staircase  was 
thought  of,  and  there,  alas  ! at  the  bottom, 
was  found  her  beautiful  body,  mangled  and 
lifeless.  Her  remains  were  buried  in  the 
royal  chapel,  and  for  a long  time  the  queen 
was  disconsolate. 

During  my  stay  at  Fredensborg,  my  favour- 
ite lesort  was  the  park,  and  I used  to  stroll  1 
through  its  long  and  silent  alleys,  dreaming 
myself  back  to  the  past,  when  the  Court  of 
Juliane  Marie  gave  life  to  the  place.  I could 
see  all  its  former  inhabitants  : the  courtier, 
with  his  powdered  wig,  and  long  stick,  strut- 
ting stately  through  the  lofty  hall,  escorting 
some  German-Da nish  maid-of-honour  With  her 
“pauier”  and  red-heeled  shoes.  I could  hear 
them  laughing  and  chatting  in  the  solitary 
haunts  of  the  park,  where  so  many  a rendez-  ' 
vous  had  taken  place,  which  seemed  now  more  1 
solitary  than  ever, and  the  quiet,  sunny  lake  was 
no  longer  enlivened  by  the  queen’s  merry  sail-  1 
iug-parties.  But  the  spirit  of  the  past  seemed 
still  to  linger  about  these  solitudes,  and  people 
them  with  beings  of  a bygone  generation. 

I left  Fredensborg  reluctantly  ; and  two  or 
three  years  have  passed  since  I saw  it  last. 
So,  if  anybody  sli.tnild  visit  it  now,  after  having 
read  this  sketch,  he  may  perhaps  find  some 
alterations  in  the  palace,  which  were  necessaiy 
to  render  it  a habitable  residence  for  the  sove^ 
reign,  of  Denmark  ; but  the  placid  and  charm- 
ing scenery  is  still  such  as  I have  described  it, 
and  the  veteran  trees  of  the  park  are  still 


spreading  their  majestic  crowns  as  a roof  over 
their  avenues,  while  the  breeze  is  carrying 
across  the  lake  the  sound  of  the  pleasant  bells 
in  Noddebo  and  Esrom. 

H.  F.  IIOLSTEBROE. 


JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  AND  HIS  WARE. 
Part  IT. 


Josiah  Wcdgwuud's  First  Teapot.  Sec  page  042. 


We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers — aud, 
we  fear,  to  Miss  Meteyard  also — for  not 
having  sooner  made  good  our  promise  * of 
carrying  on  our  account  of  Josiah  Wedgwood’s 
career  of  honourable  industry  aud  artistic  pro- 
gress to  a more  recent  date  than  the  point 
where  we  left  him.  But  apologies  are  a waste 
of  words  and  of  time  ; so  we  will  resume  our 
pen  without  further  preface,  or  further  expres- 
sion of  our  regret. 

At  the  “Ivy  House”  and  the  “Bell 
Works  ” f we  find  Josiah  Wedgwood  no  sooner 
fairly  installed  as  a “ master  potter  ” than  he 
resolves  to  devote  his  special  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  ordinary  cream-ware 
which  had  been  up  to  that  time  the  chief  pro- 
duct of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  his 
energy,  industry,  and  artistic  skill,  joined  to 
his  chemical  knowledge,  helped  him  con- 
siderably. "Miss  Meteyard  writes  : — 

The  manufacture  of  white  ware,  relief  tiles,  and 
small  ornamental  articles,  was  carried  on  at  the  new 
works.  But  Wedgwood  saw  clearly  that  it  was  not 
these  classes  of  ware  which  would  either  open  or  secure 
a new  and  great  market  What  was  wanting  was  a 
ware  of  a superior  description,  so  excellent  in  all 
respects  as  to  he  suited  to  the  tables  of  the  upper 
classes  ; and  which,  when  improvements  and  facility 
in  production  should  euable  the  manufacturer  to  sell 
it  at  a cheaper  rate,  might  reach  those  of  the  middle 
classes.  He  had  for  a considerable  period,  as  we  have 
seen,  turned  his  attention  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  ordinary  cream-coloured  ware,  manufactured  at 

* See  page  10. 

t These  works  were  so  called  because  the  workmen  were 
called  together  to  their  woi  k by  a bell  instead  of  by  a horn, 
as  had  been  customary  up  to  that  time. 
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the  ware  itself  was  often  destroyed  before  he  could 
bring  his  firing  processes  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
perfection.  Ilis  chemical  combinations  often  baffled 
him  ; and  his  experiments  both  in  body  and  glaze 
would,  after  the  greatest  pains,  turn  out  entire 
failures.  Yet,  unwearied  and  indomitable  in  spirit, 
he  persevered,  and  success  came,  lie  had  to  invent, 
and,  if  not  that,  to  improve  almost  every  tool,  in- 
strument, and  apparatus  ; and  to  seek  for  smiths  and 
machinists  to  work  under  his  guidance.  Lathes, 
whirl  era,  punches,  gravers,  models,  moulds,  drying- 
pans,  and  many  other  things  were  all  variously  im- 
proved. lie  often  passed  the  whole  day  at  the  bench 
beside  his  men,  and  in  many  cases  instructed  them 
individually.  The  lirst  pattern  of  each  original  piece 
he  almost  always  made  himself  ; and  though  no  great 
draughtsman,  the  enamellers  could  work  from  his 
designs. 

This  work,  as  might  be  expected,  cost  him 
days  of  toil  and  sleepless  nights,  many  of 
which  he  spent,  while  the  rest  of  his  house- 
hold were  in  Led,  in  careful  chemical  experi- 
ments. In  addition  to  these  labours,  he  gave 
his  spare  time  to  the  improvement  of  green 
glazed  ware,  agate  knife  handles,  snuffboxes, 
perforated  and  streaked  dessert  plates,  and 
other  substitutes  for  the  foreign  earthenware 
and  porcelain  so  largely  imported  at  that  time 
by  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
the  Dutch  fayence,  generally  known  as  Delft 
Pottery.  At  length,  and  after  repeated 
failures,  he  produced,  by  a mixture  of  native 
marl  and  sand  mixed  witli  clay,  as  perfect  an 
imitation  of  oriental  porcelain  as  had  ever  been 
attained  by  the  Delft  potters  of  other  days. 
His  success  in  matching  an  article  of  this  kind 
for  a wealthy  Staffordshire  gentlamen  helped 
greatly  to  establish  his  name  and  reputation, 
and  ultimately  led  to  extensive  commissions. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood through  all  the  successive  steps  by  which 
he  rose  to  greatness  in  his  time,  and  made  his 
name,  perhaps  more  literally  than  any  one 
before  or  since  has  done,  a household  word. 
Were  we  to  Attempt  to  do  so,  we  should  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  a periodical  like  this,  and 
enter  fairly  into  rivalry  with  Miss  Meteyard’s 
formidable  volume,  a task  from  wliich  we 
should  shrink  with  dismay.  Those  who  would 
wish  to  pursue  this  subject  in  a technical  and 
scientitic  manner  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  a 
study  of  the  first  instalment  of  her  “Life  of 
Wedgwood,”  and  the  shorter  but  completed 
work  * on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  F.  S.A.,  from  which  we  have  borrowed, 
by  permission,  tho  exquisite  illustrations  to  the 
present  paper. 

We  have  already  said,  or  at  all  events 
have  implied,  that  witli  all  his  poetic  taste 
and  high  scientific  attainments,  Josiah  Wedg- 

11  Tho  Wwtgwoods : being  a Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  .fee., 
and  a History  of  tho  early  Potteries  of  Staffordshire  liy 
Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S..V,  <te.”  Virtue  Brothers,  lS(j5. 


wood  was  a thoroughly  practical  man.  He 
was  no  visionary  schemer  ; but  he  had  the 
gift,  the  great  gift,  of  foreseeing  and  seizing 
on  opportunities,  and  of  making  them  con- 
dnsivc  to  the  great  end  of  liis  life.  This  is 
the  secret  of  his  connection — a far  more  im- 
portant one  than,  perhaps,  is  generally  ima- 
gined — with  the  proposal  of  his  friend  and 
partner  Bentley,  to  join  the  rivers  Trent  and 
Mersey  together  by  a navigable  canal.  His 
first  meeting  with  Bentley  at  Liverpool,  during 
an  illness,  appears  to  have  been  the  work 
of  chance,  if  there  be  such  a thing  as  chance 
in  the  world  ; but  this  partnership  with  a 
man  of  a thoroughly  congenial  spirit  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  all  his  after  life.  As  an 
inland  manufacturer,  Wedgwood  felt  deeply 
interested  in  a scheme  which  he  foresaw  would 
cheapen  the  transit  of  both  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods  ; and  Bentley,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  was  equally 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  a plan 
for  increasing  the  commerce  of  his  native 
town.  Accordingly,  having  taken  Brindley 
and  Smeaton  into  their  confidence,  as  engineers 
and  surveyors,  the  two  friends,  just  a hundred 
years  ago,  published  a pamphlet  urging  the 
necessity  of  the  scheme,  which  happily  was 
warmly  espoused  by  Lord  Gower,  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  present  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, and  at  that  time  tho  must  influential 
nobleman  and  landowner  in  the  county  of 
Stafford  ; by  Sir  William  Meredith,  then 
M. P.  for  Liverpool,  and  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord, 
Foley.  It  is  well  known  how,  after  a long 
and  patient  struggle,  Mr.  Wedgwood  saw  his 
scheme  taken  up  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
himself,  and  how  the  bill  for  uniting  the 
“Grand  Trunk”  and  the  “ Bridgewater ’’Canals 
passed  through  both  houses  of  Parliament  and 
received  the  Royal  Assent. 

From  that  day  forth  the  fortunes  of  the 
Staffordshire  potteries  m general,  and  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood’s  in  particular,  were  made. 
In  partnership  with  Bentley,  he  produced  by 
far  the  best  wares,  and,  aided  by  the  internal 
water  communication,  he  could  send  his  wares 
to  a ready  market,  safely  and  cheaply,  and 
without  the  vexatious  delays  and  frequent 
accidents  which  would  occur  on  the  old  bridle 
roads  along  which  they  had  formerly  been 
carried  by  pack-horses. 

Ever  fond  of  old  classical  associations,  Jo- 
siah Wedgwood  now  resolved,  that  as  the 
public  at  large  had  begun  to  patronise  in  his 
wares  a renaissance  of  ancieut  art,  due  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  soil  whence  that 
revived  taste  had  found  a material  for  its 
affection  and  worship.  Accordingly,  when  he 
realised  the  object  of  his  early  aspirations,  and 
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d thriving  district,  and  has  contributed  But  though  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  thus 
ry  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trades  practical  and  laborious,  he  could  show  himself, 
d manufactures  of  the  central  districts  of  on  occasion,  a thorough  gentleman  in  the  best 
igland.  meaning  of  the  term  ; and  Iris  innate  self- 
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respect  and  good  sense  inspired  him,  almost 
intuitively,  with  all  that  is  required  to  make 
the  courtier. 

His  skill  was  first  mentioned  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte by  Miss  Chetwynd,  a lady  of  the  court, 
and  connected  with  Staffordshire,  by  family  ties. 
We  read  in  Miss  Meteyard’s  book  : — 

Mr.  Wedgwood  now  rarely  made  a journey  to  London 
without  paying  his  respects  to  his  “good  patroness,” 
Miss  Chetwynd,  at  the  Queen's  or  Buckingham  House, 
as  Buckingham  Palace  was  at  that  day  called.  Oc- 
casionally a summons  came  from  royalty  itself.  The 
King  wanted  tiles,  or  something  new  in  rnilkpans  for 
the  dairy  at  Frogmore,  or  the  Queen  wished  to  see  the 
latest  patterns  in  cre*m-ware.  How  handsomely  Mr. 
Wedgwood  dressed  himself  on  these  occasions,  the 
bills  will  just  now' show.  His  sword,  bought  at  “ye 
sign  of  ye  Flaming  Sword  in  Great  Newport  Street,” 
was  of  the  Lest  make,  his  waistcoat  was  resplendent 
with  lace,  and  the  barber  profited  by  both  his  chin 
and  his  wig.  He  must  have  looked  well  in  this  cos- 
tume, although  time  and  thought  may  probably  have 
not  yet  illumined  bis  strongly-marked  face  with  all 
that  mingled  expression  of  benevolence,  refinement, 
goodness,  and  meditation,  which  sit  enshrined  on  Sir 
Joshua’s  noble  portrait  of  this  gieat  Englishman. 

A most  charming  anecdote  has  come  down  to  our 
day,  in  relation  to  one  of  these  visits  at  court.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  was  summoned  to  the  Palace,  and,  on 
arriving  at  the  appointed  hour  on  a sunny  spring  or 
summer’s  morning,  was  usheied  into  the  royal  pre- 
sence. The  Queen  stood  with  her  ladies  beneath  an 
unshaded  window,  and  here  it  was  that  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood advancing  made  his  obeisance,  and,  displaying 
the  ware  he  had  brought,  answered  the  royal  ques- 
tions. But  as  her  Majesty  thus  stood  examining  some 
exquisite  specimens  of  the  art,  which  years  of  ceaseless 
toil  and  unrepined  obscurity  had  brought  to  this  per- 
fection, the  sun’s  power  increased,  and  its  rays,  falling 
on  her  face,  caused  her  obvious  annoyance.  The  pos- 
sible etiquette  was  to  have  mentioned  the  matter  to 
one  of  the  unobservant  ladies  in  attendance,  who  in 
turn  would  have  summoned  a page  or  royal  footman. 
But  Mr.  Wedgwood  thought  only  of  removing  the  in- 
truding glare,  and  that  speedily.  He  simply  walked 
straight  to  the  window,  and  pulled  down  the  blind. 
The  Queen,  aware  in  an  instant  of  the  relief  and  its 
cause,  looked  up  from  the  object  she  was  regarding, 
and,  inclining  her  head,  smiled  her  thanks.  “ Ladies,” 
she  said,  addressing  her  attendants,  “Mr.  Wedgwood 
is,  you  see,  already  au  accomplished  courtier.”  It  was 
courtesy,  however,  learnt  in  the  school  of  nature — the 
offspring  of  a manly  and  generous  respect  for  woman — 
and  he  would  have  shown  it  as  much  to  a peasant  as 
to  the  Queen,  who  was  his  foremost  patron. 

For  the  latter  part  of  Josiali  Wedgwood’s 
career,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt 
is  our  trusty  guide.  Like  Miss  Meteyard,  he 
has  enriched  the  pages  of  his  admirable  bio- 
graphy with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  illustrations,  exhibiting  in  chronological 
order  nearly  all  the  finest  productions  of  the 
great  man’s  skill.  Foremost  among  these  in 
date,  and  perhaps  iu  archaic  interest  too, 
stands  his  cut  of  the  first  teapot  made  by 
Jonah  Wedgwood.  The  relic  is  still  carefully 
preserved  at  Etruria,  and  though  its  original 
spout  is  gone  and  has  been  replaced  by  one  of 


metal,  it  is  valued  by  its  owners  as  above  all 
price.  We  give  it  as  a head-piece  to  this 
paper. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the 
group  of  articles  in  jasper  ware  on  page  GUO, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Jewitt,  from  the  fine  collection 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  and  the  bas-reliefs 
made  under  liis  superintending  care  by  Flax- 
man,  who  owed,  to  say  the  least,  some  of  his 
after  celebrity  to  the  excellent  practical  school 
in  which  he  had  been  trained  under  the  great 
Josiah.  Not  less  exquisite  in  its  way  is  the 
chaste  dejeune  service  of  what  is  known 
par  excellence  as  “ Wedgwood  Ware,”  from  the 
very  perfect  collection  in  the  possession  of  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M. P.  We 
wish  that  we  had  space  at  command  to  give 
specimens  of  ceramic  art  applied  to  beads,  neck- 
laces, and  bracelets,  medallion  cameo-portraits, 
vases,  inkstands,  trays,  and  other  articles  of 
what  Mr.  Punch  once  styled  “ bigotry  and 
virtue.”  Mr.  Jewitt’s  illustration  of  Flaxman’s 
design  for  a set  of  chessmen,  still  preserved  at 
Etruria,  is  given  on  the  opposite  page. 

As  he  grew  on  towards  old  age,  Josiah 
Wedgwood  held  patriarchal  rank  iu  liis  family, 
and  was  hououied  and  respected,  not  merely 
in  his  native  county,  but  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England  ; and  even  in 
foreign  countries  his  worth  was  known  by 
report.  Down  to  nearly  the  last  few  months 
of  his  life  he  was  active  and  busy  iu  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  few  men  could  look 
back  at  five  years  shore  of  the  Psalmist’s 
“three  score  years  and  ten  ” to  a life  spent 
more  usefully  or  more  honourably.  He  was 
seized  with  his  last  illness  during  the  course 
of  the  year  17 1)4,  and  he  breathed  his  last 
calmly  and  composedly,  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  his  family,  on  the  3rd  of  January 
in  the  following  year. 

Such  men  as  Josiah  Wedgwood,  “ the  heroes 
of  our  great  industries,”  as  Miss  Meteyard 
gracefully  and  forcibly  calls  them,  do  not  live 
iu  vain.  Their  good  deeds,  their  frugal,  in- 
dustrious self  denying  sober  lives,  their  patient 
industry,  their  persevering  skill,  in  part  may 
be  said  to  “ follow  them,”  in  part  to  remain 
with  us  their  successors,  as  hints  to  us  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  our  military  and  naval  conquerors  are 
expensive  luxuries  after  all  ; and  that  they 
often  do  as  much  harm  as  good — from  one 
poiut  of  view,  at  least — cannot  be  a matter  of 
doubt.  As  a modern  writer  says,  “ There  is 
nothing  for  which  we  pay  so  dearly  as  our 
victories  and  our  acquisitions  by  the  sword  ; 
but  the  man  who  takes  the  clay  from  beneath 
our  feet,  and  makes  out  of  it  a means,  not  of 
destruction,  but  of  existence  for  thousands  of 
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lis  fellow  creatures,  is  a benefactor  to  His 
iitid,  about  whom  there  can  bo  no  manner  of 
loubt  . . . and  it  is  only  just  that  the  re- 
markable men  who  have  enlarged  our  means 
)f  maintaining  ourselves,  and  given  work  and 
bread  to  our  people,  should  to  some  extent 
share  in  the  popular  veneration  side  by  side 
with  the  more  magnificent  heroes  of  the  battle- 
field. A new  province,  even  if  the  times  per- 
mitted snob  an  acquisition,  might  well  be  less 
important  than  a new  trade  ; ami  to  develop 
tire  internal  resources  of  a country  is  a work 
of  more  real  and  actual  importance  than  any 
mere  addition  to  her  wealth  and  extent.” 

There  is,  of  course,  little  of  epic  interest  in 
a man  who  begins  life  a humble  mechanic  and  ( 
mds  it  after  having  taught  his  countrymen 
how'  to  combine  beauty  with  skill,  and  cheap- 
ness with  high  art,  in  respect  of  a few'  articles 
of  daily  in-doer  use  ; and  his  services  are  in- 
capable of  being  compared  with  those  of  ail 
Alexander,  a Napoleon,  a |\  ellington,  or  a 
Nelson,  simply  because  they  have  no  point  in 
common,  and  there  is  no  common  standard  by 
tvhl  b to  judge  them.  But  the  lives  of  such 
men  as  .To»iah  Wedgwood,  George  Stephenson, 
md  Brindley,  reveal  not  only  much  of  the 
workings  of  Individual  minds,  but  also  many 
features  of  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  and 
people  who  gave  those  great  men  birth  ; and 
perhaps  it  maybe  true,  as  a writer  in  “ Black- 
wood ” remarks,  that  there  is  “ no  Stafford- 
-.hire  grandee  whose  family  archives  could 
throw  so  much  light  upon  our  domestic  story 
is  does  the  biography  of  this  master-potter, 
now',  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  given  into  our  hands.” 

And  if  we  ask  ourselves  wdiat  was  the  chief 
secret  of  Josiah  Wedgwood’s  great  success  in 
life,  as  compared  with  most  inventors  and  men 
jf  genius,  we  should  say  that  it  lay  in  his 
steady  practical  nature.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  seem  made  to  succeed  ; conservative 
of  what  is  good,  but  ever  ready  to  advance 
to  progress  and  to  reform,  where  progress  and 
reform  are  necessary.  Ho  was  fond  of  a high 
order  of  art,  yet  far  from  visionary,  perhaps 
scarcely  imaginative  ; but  with  his  soberness, 
he  was  genial  and  courteous  to  all.  He  bad 
a faculty  of  drawing  others  to  himself. 

Gentlemen  entirely  unconnected  with  his  art  put 
theiusdves  to  pains  to  collect  drawings  for  him  when 
that  happened  to  be  in  their  way  ; or  if  their  minds 
took  a scientific  turn,  they  made  rxperiineuts  for  him, 
and  he’ped  him  with  hints  as  to  the  chemical  elements 
which  could  be  combined  most  successfully.  He  ap- 
peals throughout  bis  life  a perfectly  comprehensible 
and  reasonable  man,  honestly  devoted  to  bis  profes- 
sion, but  no  way  addicted  to  those  flights  of  imagina- 
tion which  go  beyond  the  general  sympathies— a man 
who  could  give  and  take,  and  whose  honest  tendency 
jo  increase  in  substance  and  wealth  and  commit  gave 
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body  and  shape  to  his  uthei  aspirations.  lie,  t o, 
could  belli  his  neighbours,  as  they  helped  him.  Art 
was  with  hint  no  passion,  but  a sensible  purpos", 
meaning  more  than  the  mere  production  of  beautiful 
things  or  wduninJ  of  personal  fame.  Such  a character 
is  more  congenial,  perhaps,  to  the  USsJrlish  mind  than 


the  half-crazy  genius,  possessed  by  one  idea,  Gould 
ever  be  ; aud  accordingly  everybody  helped  Wedgwood 
heartily,  and  encouraged  him,  and  bought  li is  wares, 
and  aided  his  researches  ; so  that,  instead  of  losing 
life  and  fortune  in  the  perfecting  of  his  favourite  art. 
as  so  many  have  done,  his  art  brought  him  wealth  am. 
reputation,  aud  an  eularged  and  expanded  life. 
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In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  Stafford- 
shire, and  England  in  general,  that  in  this 
life  of  Wedgwood  its  magnates  and  territorial 
aristocracy  stand  out  in  their  proper  position 
if  they  would  be  true  to  the  name  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, in  respect  of  their  dealitigs  with  the 
great  man  of  whom  we  have  written  ; and,  as 
Miss  Meteyard  very  justly  remarks,  “The 
Duke  of  Sutherland  has  at  this  moment  no 
brighter  jewel  in  his  ducal  coronet  than  the 
revelations  which  Wedgwood’s  letters  now 
published,  make  of  the  graceful  and  friendly 
intercourse  which  existed  in  the  last  century 
between  Trentliam  on  the  one  hand  and  Burs- 
lem  on  the  other.” 

It  is  oidy  the  •parvenu  peer  of  yester- 
day, or  the  peeress  picked  up  at  hap- 
hazard from  the  cotton  mill  or  the  timber 
whaif,  that  despises  honest  industry  and  un- 
titled merit.  To  their  honour  be  it  said,  the 
I Leveson-Gowers,  the  Talbots,  the  De  Greys, 
the  Chetwyinls,  the  Sneyds,  tire  Ansons,  the 
Broughtons,  the  Heath  cotes,  the  Bagots,  and 
the  heads  of  other  noble  houses  of  Stafford- 
shire were  the  first  who  used — we  purposely 
omit  to  say  patronised — Wedgwood’s  exquisite 
cream  ware,  praised  it  far  and  near,  and 
recommended  it  to  their  friends.  The  foun- 
dations of  this  success  lay  of  necessity  in  the 
! great  genius  and  enthusiasm  which,  joined  to 
unwearied  and  persistent  labour,  had  enabled 
| him  to  grasp  the  laws  and  secrets  of  his  art, 
and  the  skill  with  which  he  applied  his  results 
practically  ; but  it  is  not  the  less  an  honour  or 
less  a truth,  that  the  nobles  of  his  own  county 
were,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  among  his 
earliest  customers  and  truest  friends,  and  that 
their  simple  and  graceful  courtesies  bring  to 
mind  the  dukes  and  princes  of  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance.  Jlonos  alii  artes,  is  an  eternal 
truth  ; and  artes  prosunt  patriae  is  another. 
May  the  children  of  those  nobles  in  the  third 
| generation  learn  to  emulate  their  virtue  in  this 
respect,  and  then  the  aristocracy  of  Great 
I Britain  need  not  fear  an  early  downfall. 

E.  Watford. 


THE  WATER  OUZEL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “ ONCE  A WEEK.” 

Buxton,  4th  Nov.,  1865. 

Sir, — After  a pleasant  walk  through  Monsal 
and  Miller’s  Dales  yesterday,  I was  returning 
to  Buxton  by  the  highway  which  leads  from 
this  place  to  Derby,  and  at  a little  distance 
on  this  side  of  King’s  Stcrndale  I had  the 
pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
“ Water  Ouzel,  or  Dipper.”  I did  not  at  the 
time  know  its  name  ; and  thinking  it  might  be 
some  rare  English,  or  possibly  a stiay  foreign 
bird,  I Lave  paid  a visit  to  the  library  in  the  Hot 


Bath  Colonnade,  where  I havo  been  able  satis- 
factorily to  identify  my  unknown  feathered 
friend  with  the  “Water  Ouzel,  or  Dipper,”  the 
subject  of  au  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Jesse, 
in  your  number  of  to-day. 

Thinking  tire  coincidence  curious,  and  also 
that  it  might  afford  pleasure  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  another  locality  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jesse’s  communication 
where  this  very  beautiful  and  interesting  bird 
may  be  found,  I have  troubled  you  with  this 
letter. 

I am  not  resident  in  Buxton,  but  on  making 
inquiries  I find  that  the  Water  Ouzel,  or  Dipper 
(which,  by-the-way,  is  also  called  the  Water 
Blackbird),  is,  if  not  common,  at  least  not  rare 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  occasionally  in 
the  winter  season  it  may  bo  seen  very  con- 
tentedly earning  its  own  living  amongst  the 
waterfowl  in  the  waters  which  ornament  the 
Hall  Gardens  here. 

The  river  Wye  runs  brawlingly  along  on  the 
left  side  of  the  turnpike,  the  main  highway 
of  the  old  coaching  days  leading  from 
Buxton  to  Derby  ; and  it  was  when  walking 
on  this  road,  at  a distance  of  about  two  and 
a-half  miles  from  Buxton,  that  I saw  this 
pretty  bird  perched,  or  standing,  upon  a small 
stone  in  the  water,  and  so  absorbed  in  its 
own  business,  whatever  that  might  really  he, 
that  it  remained  under  my  observation  at 
least  two  minutes,  showing  off  the  little 
“perky”  airs  and  graces  which  I find  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  bird  before  diving  into 
the  quickly  flowing  stream,  when,  of  course,  I 
lost  sight  of  it.  I am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

M.  W. 


FIRST  LOVE. 

Wn  wander’d  on  the  mountain’s  brow 
At  eve,  my  love  and  I ; 

To  watch  the  sunset’s  fiery  glow, 

To  bear  the  fir-tree’s  sigh. 

I woo’d  the  maiden  by  my  side, 

She  hung  her  bashful  head; 

And  would  you  know  what  she  replied, 

And  what  your  poet  said  ? 

“ A boon  ! ” said  I,  “by  those  fair  stars 
That  gem  th’  all-golden  west, 

And  brighten  through  yon  hlue-Iaced  bars 
Like  islands  of  the  blest  ! 

“ Grant  me  my  boon,  sweet  maid,  and  leave 
Thy  lover  lapp’d  in  bliss  ! 

Ah,  bend  tby  stately  neck,  nor  grieve 
To  spare  tby  swain — a kiss  ! ” 

My  goddess  turn’d  ber  dovelike  eyes, 

And  stilled  her  blushing  fears  ; 

Drew  near,  and  then — to  my  surprise 
Instead — she  box’d  my  ears  ! 

W.  M.  G. 
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CHATTER  XIX.  AT  HOME. 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  triumphs  of 
ie  Standeu  party,  when  they  knew  that  the 
rand  prize  was  fairly  within  their  grasp, 
ithout  let,  hindrance,  or  deduction.  There 
lay  be  something  picturesque  in  the  swoop  of 
ie  rapacidcc ; they  are  but  a sorry  sight, 
i they  sit,  flapping  their  piuions  over  the 
uarry  before  the  battening  begins. 

It  is  hardly  fair,  though,  to  apply  this 
mile  to  Bessie  Maskelyne  at  Mote.  It  would 
ave  been  well,  if  all  her  impulses  had  been  as 
lameless  and  natural,  as  that  which  caused 
er  pulse  to  bound  exultingly,  as  she  roved 
trough  the  long  gilded  galleries  and  gorgeous 
rloons  of  her  new  home  ; finding  it  deliciously 
iffieult  to  realise  the  truth,  that  she  was 
osolute  mistress  of  all.  Of  all — with  a very 
itting  exception.  Of  the  rooms  that  had  been 
aerially  his  mother’s,  Brian  kept  the  keys  ; 
ad  no  one  but  himself  was  allowed  to  cross 
leir  thresholds.  Bessie  troubled  herself  very 
ttle  about  this  whim  ; indeed — so  far  as  her 
usband  was  concerned — she  was  not  likely  to 
e jealous  either  of  the  living  or  the  dead. 

For  some  time,  the  two  were  entirely  alouc, 
b Mote.  A3  the  excitement  and  novelty  wore 
ff,  the  lady's  restless  spirit  began  to  chafe 
nder  the  splendid  monotony  that  she  had 
nco  thought  so  enviable  ; and  she  became 
ibject  to  occasional  fits  of  rather  decided 
etulanco.  Brian  was  everything  that  was 
iind,  certainly  ; he  seemed  fonder  of  her  every 
ay  ; and  was  always  ready  to  attend  her 
hithersoever  she  fancied  to  wander,  on  foot, 
1 carriage,  or  in  saddle.  But  he  had  by  no 
leans  shaken  off  what  Bessie — more  forcibly 
ban  elegantly — called,  ‘ the  mopes.’  It  pro- 
oked  her  sometimes,  to  see  how  listlessly — 
linost  despondingly  indeed — he  would  shake 
is  head,  when  she  ventured  on  any  specular 
ion,  as  to  ‘ when  people  would  begin  to  call 
:c. 5 : the  best  interpretation  to  be  put  upon 
is  manner,  was,  that  he  thought  it  too  soon 
0 speak  of  such  things,  as  yet. 

Before  the  days  of  mourning  expired,  Marl- 
hire  had  had  ample  leisure  to  discuss  the 


terms,  on  which  the  new  dynasty  at  Mote 
ought  to  be  received. 

It  was  rather  a puzzling  question  to  most 
people.  There  was  no  solid  reason,  for  keeping 
Mrs.  Maskelyne  without  the  pale.  Both  the 
squire  of  Wirleigh,  and  the  rector  of  Motes- 
bury,  were  in  a position  to  affirm  that  the 
marriage  had  been  perfectly  regular,  albeit  clan- 
destine— the  inducement  to  secrecy  being  pal- 
pable— and  that  there  were  not  the  faintest 
grounds  for  imputation  of  ante- nuptial  frailty. 
The  lady’s  parentage  was  objectionable,  of 
course  ; but  not  a whit  more  so  than  that  of 
several  dames,  who  had  gradually  made  their 
way  into  the  inner  circle  of  Marlshire  society, 
after  hovering  awhile  on  its  verge.  Besides 
all  this,  it  was  notorious  that  poor  Emily 
Maskelyne  had — however  reluctantly- — ratified 
Brian’s  choice,  before  she  died.  This  last 
point,  Bessie’s  advocates  made  their  battle- 
horse  ; and  they  rode  it  to  the  front,  upon 
every  possible  occasion. 

But  the  other  side  argued,  that  a consent, 
extorted  as  it  were  in  articulo  mortis , was 
invalid  in  Social  Law.  Moreover,  they  pointed 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  testimony  of  Anna 
Maria  Standen,  spinster  ; alleging  that  such  a 
witness  was  wholly  undeserving  of  credit  ; so 
that  an  awkward  interval,  really,  remained  to 
be  accounted  for.  With  these  stem  casuists 
Brian’s  own  assertions  went  for  nothing  ; for — 
said  they — a husband's  evidence,  in  such  a 
case,  is  no  more  to  bo  received,  than  a wife’s 
in  an  ordinary  Criminal  Court.  The  gist  of 
the  whole  argument  came  to  this — that  Jem 
Standouts  daughter  was  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  a doubt. 

The  disputants  soon  ranged  themselves,  for- 
mally, into  bands. 

Lady  Peverell  — finding  that,  by  a rare 
chauce,  the  feeling  of  the  county  was  likely 
to  be  with  her,  when  she  wished  to  make  her- 
self disagreeable — set  her  austere  face  against 
Mote,  like  a very  flint-stone  ; and  took  her 
stand  upon  the  bold  ground  of — ‘cut,  without 
compromise.’ 

As  a matter  of  course,  La  Jleine  GaiHarde 
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headed  the  opposite  faction.  The  instant  she 
heard  what  line  her  ancient  antagonist  had 
adopted,  she  announced  her  own  intentions  of 
> calling  on  the  bride,  as  soon  as  the  decencies 
of  mourning  would  allow  ; and  of  ‘taking  her 
up,  if  she  turned  out  well.’  On  which,  the 
elder  dame  retorted — letting  off  the  steam  of 
a virtuous  high-pressuro  with  a snort,  wrathful 
and  resonant — ‘ That  she  had  long  ceased  to 
be  surprised,  at  anything  Lady  Laura  Brance- 
peth  might  say  or  do.’ 

And  so  matters  remained,  for  awhile. 

Both  parties  were  naturally  anxious  to 
enlist  the  Seytons  on  their  side  ; or,  at  the 
least,  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  opinion. 
But  Seyton  utterly  declined  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  ease  ; merely  saying  that,  ‘they 
should  call,  of  course  ; ’ and  Kate,  even  with 
her  intimates,  only  committed  herself  to  the 
avowal  that,  ‘she  should  do  exactly  as  Tom 
told  her.’  The  subject  was  so  evidently  pain- 
ful to  both  of  them,  that  the  most  inveterate 
busy-body  shrank  from  pressing  it. 

The  chatelaine  of  Brancepeth  kept  her  word : 
her  ponies  came  spinning  up  the  elm-avenue, 
two  days  after  it  became  known,  that  the  doors 
of  Mote  were  open  to  the  world  again.  Truth 
to  say — she  was  rather  disappointed  with  her 
visit. 

All  her  courage  and  self-possession — she  had 
plenty  of  both — could  not  enable  Mrs.  Mas- 
kelyiie  to  appear  in  her  right  place,  whilst  she 
did  the  honours  of  her  new  home.  She  might 
have  fared  better,  perhaps,  with  Brian  by  her 
: side  ; but  he  chanced  to  be  out  ; so  she  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  interview  as  best 
she  might.  She  was  clever  enough  to  know, 
that  she  was  not  playing  her  part  well  ; and 
this  provoked  her,  intensely  ; for  she  would 
have  given  a year  of  life,  to  have  sent  that 
especial  visitor  away,  with  a favourable  im- 
pression : the  effort  to  seem  at  her  ease  made 
her  manner  bold,  almost  defiant.  No  wonder 
that  the  other,  who — with  all  her  reckless  inde- 
pendence— was  grande  dame  to  the  tip  of  her 
dainty  finger,  felt  the  conviction  grow,  every 
instant,  stronger,  that  there  never  could  be 
any  sympathy  betwixt  herself  and  the  superb 
rut  uricrc. 

“It’s  a great  pity,  my  dear,”  she  said, — 
making  her  moan  to  a confidante.  “I  wanted 
so  much  to  take  her  up,  if  it  was  only  to  vex 
Grimalkin.”  (So,  she  feared  not  to  speak  of 
the  august  Peverell.)  “ But  it  won’t  do. 
She’ll  never  suit  us  : I can  see  that.  Some- 
how— I don’t  think  she’s  honest  ; and  there’s 
a perpetual  self-assertion  about  her  that  no 
nerves  can  stand.’’ 

Neither  was  Bessie’s  first  interview  with 
Mrs.  Seyton  much  more  successful  ; though, 
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here,  the  fault  was  not  all  on  her  side.  In- 
deed, an  old  friend  might  have  been  puzzled 
to  recognise  merry,  frank-spoken  Kate,  in  that 
sedate  personage,  dropping  one  decorous  com- 
mon-place after  another,  like  one  who  repeats 
a set  wearisome  lesson.  Perhaps  Mrs,  Mas- 
kelyne  was  not  wholly  unjustified,  in  afterwards 
characterising  her  visitor,  in  her  own  forcible 
language,  as — ‘ stiff  and  frumpish.’ 

On  this  occasion,  Brian  was  present.  But 
he  was  too  nervous,  to  be  of  much  use  in 
making  things  go  off,  more  smoothly  and  plea- 
santly. 

Much  more  bitterly  would  Bessie  Maskelyne 
have  chafed,  if  she  could  have  guessed  at  the 
struggle  and  constraint,  with  which  Kate 
Seyton  forced  herself  to  sit  out  her  appointed 
half-hour.  Something  near  akin  to  loathing 
sprang  up  in  her  gentle  nature  as  she  looked 
on  the  usurper,  enthroned — audacious,  trium- 
phant— in  the  scat  of  her  who  had  sunk  so 
lately  under  shame  and  sorrow.  The  very 
mourning,  that  could  not  tone  down  the  splen- 
dour of  Bessie’s  gorgeous  beauty,  seemed  a 
mockery  and  insult.  With  the  gleaming  blue 
eyes  before  her,  and  the  clear  ringing  voice — 
not  always  subdued  enough — in  her  ears,  Kate’s 
thoughts  went  back  to  a sweet  pale  face,  that 
once  lay  so  close  to  her  own,  whilst  the  weak 
lips  whispered — 

“ Kiss  my  own  boy — for  me — my  poor 
boy.” 

With  all  this  in  her  mind — and  more — she 
would  have  been  no  true  woman,  had  she 
forced  herself  to  be  cordial.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  these  two  should  have  parted,  for  the  first 
time,  in  mutual  distrust  and  dislike. 

Mrs.  Maskelyne,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
not  always  so  unlucky.  As  she  grew  more 
settled  in  her  fresh  dignity,  much  of  the 
awkwardness  above  alluded  to  passed  off,  and 
certain  asperities  of  manner  were  quite  smoothed 
away.  Some  of  her  visitors — especially  of  the 
male  sex — were  too  dazzled  by  her  personal 
attractions,  to  be  very  critical  ; they  thought 
how  superb  she  would  look,  presiding  at  one 
of  the  great  entertainments  for  which  Mote 
used  once  to  be  famous,  but  which  had  been 
much  less  frequent  of  late  years  : seen  at  the 
end  of  such  a pleasant  festive  vista,  Bessie 
Maskelyne,  to  such  eyes,  appeared  well  nigh 
faultless. 

But  none  of  these  last-named  adherents  were 
of  importance  enough,  to  turn  the  scale  of  the 
county’s  verdict.  It  must  be  owned,  that  this 
was  unfavourable  by  a considerable  majority 
of  votes indeed,  after  being  as  it  were  set,  for 
some  months,  on  her  trial,  neutrality  was 
about  all  that  Brian’s  wife  could  fairly  reckon 
upon. 
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He  did  not  try  to  delude  himself,  either 
ns  to  her  position,  or  his  own  : truly,  hardly  a 
day  passed,  without  giving  him  reason  to  re- 
member certain  words,  spoken  by  Tom  Soytou 
on  the  morning  of  the  funeral.  Few,  indeed, 
of  the  old  friends  of  the  family  crossed  the 
threshold  of  Mote,  after  the  tirst  formal  call  ; 
moreover,  when  he  met  such  accidentally,  lie 
fancied  — it  could  scarcely  be  fancy — that  there 
was  on  their  faces  a cold  reserve  ; or,  some- 
times, a pity  yet  harder  to  bear. 

Realising  all  this — did  he  once  repenthis  mar- 
riage, or  begrudge  its  cost  '?  Not  once,  I dare 
aver.  Though  remorse  for  the  sorrow  he  had 
brought  on  his  dead  mother  haunted  him  still, 
like  a ghost,  he  bore  his  burden  alone  ; and 
never  thought  of  making  Bessie  an  accom- 
plice in  that  mortal  sin.  Nay — each  visible 
sigu  of  the  world’s  avoidance,  drew  him  closer 
to  his  fair  wife’s  side  ; till  even  her  hard 
hollow  nature  began  to  be  touched  by  the 
delicate  tenderness,  that  never  slept  or  slack- 
ened. 

Before  very  long,  Mr.  Standen  put  in  an 
appearance  at  Mote — invited  specially,  by 
Brian  ; for  Bessie  never  troubled  herself,  to 
make  a suggestion  on  the  subject. 

However  jubilant  he  might  have  felt  at 
heart,  he  made  his  entry,  by  no  means  with 
Haunt  of  colours,  or  beat  of  drum.  That 
same  rdlljiu  loci,  which  overcame  him  oil  his 
first  visit,  possessed  him  again,  directly  he 
had  passed  the  ponderous  portals.  Every 
one  knows  the  faint  antique  half-aromatic 
fragrance,  which  pervades  old  halls,  hung  with 
mouldering  trophies  of  chase  or  war.  To  most 
nostrils  it  comes,  gratefully  enough  ; but  it 
weighed  down  Mr.  Standen’s  luugs,  like  the 
fumes  of  strong  incense. 

He  responded  to  his  son-in-law’s  greeting 
with  much  deference  and  ceremony.  The 
lord  of  Mote  and  its  broad  acres,  was  a very 
dilferent  personage  from  the  penniless  refugee, 
over  whose  head  hung  the  sword  of  disin- 
heritance. 

“If  you’ll  put  me  in  some  out  of  the  way 
corner,  I shan’t  trouble  you,  much” — he  said, 
meekly.  But  he  was  lulgely  delighted,  when 
he  was  shown  the  apartments  prepared  for 
him. 

They  were  three  pleasant  rooms  enough,  in 
a remote  wing,  looking  on  the  one  side  over 
the  park,  on  the  other  into  the  stable- quad - 
rangle.  Bessie  had  selected  them,  herself ; 
and  she  deigned  to  express  a hope,  that  her 
parent  would  ‘make  himself  at  home’  there. 
Ho  did  so,  thoroughly,  after  a while  ; but, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  he  might  as  well 
have  been  located  a league  away  from  the 
house.  He  soon  found  out  that  ‘ late  hours 


didn't  always  suit  him  ;’  and  petitioned  to  bo 
allowed  to  dine,  occasionally,  in  his  own  rooms 
and  at  his  own  time.  The  fact  was,  that  he 
could  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  comfort,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Butler — an  elder  of  venerable 
presence,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  ‘lining  ’ 
Mr.  Standen  with  solemn  questioning  eyes. 
Ho  preferred  being  ministered  unto  by  one  of 
the  under  footmen,  set  specially  apart  for  that 
service,  with  whom  he  could  prattle  affably 
during  meals  ; pleasing  himself  the  while  with 
the  idea,  that  lie  was  ‘ condescending.’ 

Ere  long,  he  was  on  terms  of  confidential 
familiarity  with  the  head-coachman,  who — 
albeit  intensely  respectable — had  for  many 
years  made  the  Racing  Calendar  his  favourite 
study.  It  was  quite  a sight,  to  see  those  two, 
conning  over  the  handicaps,  and  ‘spotting’ 
probable  ‘ good  things  ’ — grave  aud  authorita- 
tive, as  Cabinet  Councillors. 

Jem  Standen  rarely  ventured  to  race-meet- 
ings, now  ; and  did  all  his  betting  by  com- 
mission. He  had  grown  much  shakier,  of 
late  ; and  the  roaring  turmoil  of  the  Ring 
bewildered  him,  though  he  was  familiar  with 
its  every  sound.  Indeed,  the  poor  old  Silenus 
was  rapidly  becoming  incapable  of  harming 
any  one — but  himself.  He  still  drauk  hard 
of  nights  ; but,  as  it  was  always  ill  solitude, 
none,  but  the  purveyor  of  his  liquor,  knew /tow 
hard.  He  would  creep  out,  on  sunny  after- 
noons, on  the  back  of  a sober  hack,  and 
dawdle  about  the  woodland  rides ; rarely 
going  beyond  the  demesne-walls  ; halting 
whenever  he  came  to  a good  point  of  view, 
to  mutter  to  himself — with  a weak  vacuous 
chuckle — • 

“ All  Bessie’s — every  stick  and  stone  of  ’em 
— Bessie’s.” 

But  lie  was  happy  enough — happier  than 
he  had  ever  been  in  his  disreputable  life — aud, 
perhaps,  quite  as  inoffensive  as  any  crapulous 
eremite  of  ancient  time. 

Twice  or  thrice,  Maskelyne  was  compelled  to 
go  to  town  on  business  ; ami  Bessie  bore  him 
company.  On  each  of  these  occasions,  Kit 
Davcmtry  called  on  them  ; beyond  these  for- 
malities, no  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  him 
— so  far  as  Brian  knew.  11c  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  honour  all  his  wife’s  relations  ; 
and  the  Lawyer  was  not  pressed  to  pay  an 
early  visit. 

Indeed,  a year  and  more  passed  away, 
before  that  dark  handsome  face  showed  itself 
at  Mute. 

CHAPTER  XX.  NT.VK  TU  SPBRN'E  CHOREAS. 

A T.ONU  vaulted  hall,  over-narrow  for  fair 
proportion,  and  made  narrower  still  by  the 
side-rows  of  quaint  old  pillars  supporting  the 
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dusky  roof  ; somewhat  clumsily,  though 
gaudily,  decorated  ; and  very  tryingly  lighted 
with  a line  of  tiny  gas-jots  running  round 
the  cornice,  and  a huge  centre  chandelier  ; 
the  floor  far  from  unexceptionable  ; for  no 
amount  of  hard  rubbing  can  efface  the  dents 
of  nailed  shoon,  left  from  the  last  farmers’ - 
meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Torrcaster. 

There  is  a provincial  air  about  the  whole 
presence-chamber,  which  surely  does  not  extend 
to  the  company  there  assembled.  For,  at  certain 
seasons,  the  great  families  of  two  counties 
emulate  each  other  in  striving  to  fill  it  be- 
comingly ; and  over  the  uneven  flooring  glide, 
as  lightly  as  they  may,  many  feet  familiar  with 
Palace  parquets * The  good  folk  in  those  parts 
are  very  proud  of  these  gatherings;  and  dis- 
tance and  weather  on  such  occasions  become  as 
things  of  naught.  Delicate  dames  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  season,  are  apt  to  wax  plain- 
tive over  the  necessity  of  attending  some 
entertainment  in  the  south-western  precincts 
of  Belgravia,  will  gather  their  party  together 
quite  cheerfully  for  a ten-mile  drive  through 
the  cold,  when  the  object  is  one  of  the  Torr- 
caster balls.  They  are  pleasant  enough,  too, 
to  tempt  many  strangers  to  repeat  their  visit 
as  often  as  they  can  get  the  chance  ; so 
that  not  a few  of  such  faces  arc  as  well-known 
in  the  Town  Hall  as  those  of  the  native 
gentles. 

It  is  about  the  noon  of  night  ; and  people 
are  settling  to  their  work,  or  play,  in  earnest. 
The  best  men  have  got  through  nearly  all  their 
duty-dances  by  this  time,  and  have  leisure  to 
think  of  their  private  and  selfish  interests. 
Divers  tablets  are  crowded  already  with  those 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  that  leave  so  much 
room  for  feminine  diplomacy  : for  sometimes 
they  seem  like  the  Median  code — at  others,  as 
if  written  on  flowing  water. 

Several  of  our  acquaintances  are  to  the  fore, 
you  see.  You  have  time  for  a long  glance 
round  before  the  next  waltz  begins. 

There  is  Blanche  Ellerslie  in  her  favourite 
corner,  somewhat  in  the  shadow  of  the  pillar, 
though  a gleam  of  light  falls  athwart  one  side 
of  the  demure,  dainty  head  bent  down,  just  now, 
in  pensive  languor.  She  has  made  good  use 
of  her  time  already,  aud  wild  work  with  the 
heart  of  the  stalwart  cavalier  who  stands  by 
her  side,  speaking  at  intervals  in  brief  ener- 
getic whispers  , never  relaxing  the  while  the 
voracious  gaze  of  his  fierce  glittering  eyes. 

Vereker  Vane  has  commanded  these  five 
years  past  that  famous  light-cavalry  corps — 
The  Princess'  Own  Prancers.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  tacticians  in  the  service,  though 
very  young  for  his  grade  , and  has  invented 
several  new  manoeuvres,  so  extraordinarily 


difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous,  of  execution, 
that  a certain  Prussian  General  was  moved 
almost  to  tears  of  envy,  when  they  were  gone 
through  for  his  especial  benefit.  Vane  is  a 
bitter  martinet  on  parade,  but  the  cheeriest  of 
all  convivialists  in  the  mess-room,  and  else- 
where ; indeed,  some  anxious  mothers  of 
cornets  have  said,  that  it  would  be  well  if 
the  Colonel  did  not  promote  revelry  quite 
so  much,  both  by  precept  and  example.  For 
some  of  the  boys  are  rather  a sorry  sight  of  a 
morning  ; while  the  effects  of  late  hours  and 
deep  drinking  are  thrown  off  from  his  cast-steel 
constitution,  like  rain-drops  from  a covering 
of  water-proof. 

Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Vereker  Vane  has 
lived  all  the  days  of  his  life  ; his  handsome 
face  is  neither  haggard  nor  drawn,  but  there  is 
a hard  battered  look  about  it  that  tells  its  own 
tale.  He  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  abrupt  and 
overbearing,  even  in  the  making  of  love ; indeed 
the  gallant’s  amours  have  hitherto  been  mostly 
of  a facile,  not  to  say,  venal  description.  The 
fortresses  he  would  have  stormed  opened  their 
gates  before  the  first  trumpet  had  done  sound- 
ing ; and  the  fruit  that  he  plucked  would  have 
been  over-ripe  for  most  tastes. 

After  this  brief  sketch,  you  will  guess, 
perhaps,  what  chance  the  poor  Sabreur  will 
have  in  the  white,  lissom  hands  of  Blanche 
Ellerslie. 

Standing  somewhat  aloof,  and  watching  the 
proceedings  of  his  superior  with  amused  ap- 
preciation on  his  broad  comical  face,  is  another 
ornament  of  the  same  corps  , known  all  over 
England  as — “Daddy  Goring.”  He  got  that 
sobriquet  — no  man  knows  how  or  why — 
within  a week  after  lie  joined,  and  it  has 
stuck  to  him  ever  since.  There  is  nothing 
truculent,  or  even  martial,  about  his  appear- 
ance. Bound  and  rubicund  as  a full-blown 
abbot,  he  was  born  for  one  especial  office — 
that  of  a Master  of  Bevels.  Of  a truth,  he 
radiates  conviviality  wheresoever  he  goes;  at 
any  symposium  he  seems  out  of  place,  else- 
where than  in  the  presidential  chair  ; strangers 
have  been  known  to  come  into  his  presence 
morose  and  morbid,  and  to  depart  more  than 
decently  merry,  exhilarated  not  by  strong 
liquor,  but  solely  by  the  jovial  contagion. 
No  amount  of  ill-luck,  or  contrariety  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  ever  been  able  seriously  to 
disturb  his  glorious  sclf-complacency,  or  to 
abate  the  flow  of  a rich  Babelaisian  humour  ; 
he  laughs  at  love,  as  at  all  other  earthly 
troubles  ; and  the  women  like  him  never  a 
whit  the  worse. 

Daddy  Goring  is  a favoured  guest  in  all 
manner  of  mansions  ; and  can  accommodate 
himself  to  his  society,  with  marvellous  facility 
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and  unerring  tact.  Perhaps  ho  himself  prefers 
the  free-and-easy  style ; but  his  ‘ company-man- 
ners ’ fit  him  like  a glove  ; and  he  seems  not 
less  at  his  ease  whilst  singing  a second  to  Violet 
Pendragon,  than  when  his  deep  sonorous  voice 
trolls  out  one  of  those  equivocal  ditties  that 
solace  the  small  hours  of  our  militant  youth. 
It  is  an  acnlastic  sort  of  life,  to  bo  sure  ; but, 
were  anything  to  befall  that  stout  bacchanalian, 
a wider  social  blank  would  ensue  than  would  be 
left  by  many  sour-visaged  Solomons. 

Others  too  are  watching  the  pair  ; amongst 
them  Lady  Laura  Brancopeth,  who  is  some- 
what aggrieved  by  their  proceedings.  Vereker 
Vane  is  just  the  sort  of  cavalier  that  she  likes 
to  enrol  in  her  own  body-guard,  the  standard 
of  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the 
Household  Cavalry  ; for  La  Heine  Gaillarde — 
herself  of  superb  stature  — will  abide  no 
dwarfish  courtiers.  So,  with  no  serious 
designs  on  his  peace  of  mind,  she  chafes 
none  the  less  at  seeing  him  entirely  engrossed 
by  the  dangerous  widow.  One  of  her  in- 
timates, reading  her  feelings  aright,  whispers 
with  provocative  intent, — 

“ Lit  belle  Blanche  is  playing  her  little  game 
again,  I perceive.  How  quiet  she  is  over  it, 
too  !” 

To  which  the  Lady  Laura  responds — biting 
tier  scarlet  lips  angrily — that — 

“ Still  waters  never  run  straight. ” 

She  has  a terrible  knack  at  travestie  of 
iroverbs,  and  has  occasionally  scandalised 
society  not  a little  by  her  misquotations  ; 
hough  no  one  can  help  laughing  at  them, 
such  as  overhear,  laugh  now,  of  course  ; and 
;he  culprit,  herself  joins  in,  quite  heartily  : 
ler  shortlived  vexation  has  almost  vanished, 
jefore  ten  bars  of  her  favourite  waltz  have 
peen  played.  She  will  be  worth  looking  at,  a 
ew  seconds  later,  when  she  swirls  past  Lady 
Peverell — going  best  pace  with  a partuer 
villing  and  able  to  breathe  her — yet  not  so 
ast,  but  that  she  finds  time  to  flash  back 
>ver  her  shoulder  a nurry  defiance,  in  answer 
o the  other’s  scowl. 

Chalkshire  is  almost  as  effectively  repre- 
ented  on  these  occasions  as  Marlshire  itself  : 
rom  the  first-named  county  several  large 
parties  have  come  in  ; the  largest  of  all,  from 
Dhafteris  Royal.  Marion  is  in  brilliant  beauty 
o-night  ; but  she  does  not  seem  in  her  wonted 
ligh  spirits  ; a nervous  worried  look  creeps 
>ut  on  her  face  at  times  ; an  1 a certain  abrupt- 
less  of  gesture  betrays  some  inward  annoy- 
jico  or  care.  This  is  observable  even  whilst 
he  is  conversing  most  animatedly  with  the 
ortnnate  cavalier,  who  stands,  very  evidently, 
lighest  in  her  favour,  just  now — a tall  dark 
lan ; with  hair  aud  beard  trimmed  after  a 


foreign  fashion  ; and  features  decidedly  at- 
tractive in  spite  of  the  utter  languor  that 
pervades  them,  and  broods  in  the  large  sleepy 
eyes. 

Lord  Ranksborough  is  rather  a remarkable 
person  in  his  way  ; if  it  were  only  for  tho 
curious  contradictions  in  his  temperament. 
There  never  was  born  a lazier  or  more  per- 
fectly imperturbable  creature.  He  had  never 
deigned  to  seek  seriously,  a help  meet  for  | 
him — indeed  ho  was  scarcely  quoted  in  the 
marriage-market  now — and  was  rather  too 
prone  to  divert  his  loneliness  by  other  men’s 
fire-sides.  Though  ho  had  never  yet  been  a 
partner  in  any  fatal  misdemeanor,  he  had  an 
unhappy  talent  for  compromising  the  objects 
of  his  admiration.  But  even  these  flirtations 
ho  conducted  in  a serene  impassive  fashion  ; 
dropping  a low  earnest  word  now  and  then, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  lays  a priceless  pearl 
at  his  mistress’  feet  ; and  filling  up  all  blanks 
and  pauses  with  the  eloquence  of  his  practised 
eyes. 

Strangers,  looking  on  Ranksborough  for  the  , 
first  time,  thought  it  a jest,  when  they  were 
told  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  hardest  men 
over  a country  that  ever  sat  in  saddle  ; and 
that  seldom  has  fleeter  or  stauncher  stalker 
dealt  death  among  the  deer.  It  was  strange 
to  see,  how  he  would  pass  from  a state  of 
complete  repose  to  the  extremes  of  physical 
exertion,  and  relapse  again,  rapidly  as  an  un- 
strung bow.  | 

It  may  be,  that  these  contrasts  in  his 
character  invested  the  man  with  a certain 
attraction  aud  interest.  For  he  was  very 
popular  in  his  own  set  ; and  womankind 
seemed  to  find  more  fascination  in  his  listless 
homage  than  in  tho  assiduous  devotion  of 
others.  It  was  evident  enough  to-nigh:,  that 
Marion  Chartoris  was  a willing  and  heedful 
listener.  Yet,  as  was  aforesaid,  her  glances 
would  wander  occasionally — always  in  the 
same  direction — with  the  vexed  impatient 
expression  of  one  fretting  under  the  vigilance 
of  a third  parson’s  eyes. 

If  you  follow  those  glances,  they  will  lead 
you  straight  to  the  corner,  where,  half  masqued 
by  a pih.tr,  stands  Vincent  Flemj  ng  ; with 
jealous  wrath  written  in  every  lino  of  his 
lowering  blow. 

He  is  a good  deal  changed  since  you  saw 
him  last, — scarcely  for  the  better.  That  long 
Vandyke  beard,  which  he  is  gnaw  mg  so  savagely 
just  now,  is  picturesque  certain !v  ; but  it  does 
not  suit  his  peculiar  style  of  face  : moreover 
a sullen  distrustful  look  has  settled  down 
there,  almost  more  unpleasant  than  the  old 
superciliousness.  It  is  hard  not  to  believe  that 
the  man  would  be  capable  of  much  that 
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was  base  and.  bad,  if  he  once  got  thoroughly 
vicious. 

lie  has  only  been  back  in  England  about  a 
week  ; and  this  is  his  first  meeting  with  Marion. 
He  had  received  one  brief  note,  begging  him 
not  to  call  at  Charteris  Royal — for  reasons  here- 
after to  be  explained — till  after  the  Torrcaster 
ball.  The  explanation  had  not  come  yet  ; for 
he  had  barely  had  the  opportunity  of  a hurried 
passing  greeting  as  she  swept  in  in  the  midst 
of  her  party,  leaning  on  Ranksborough’s  arm ; 
whose  support  she  seemed  rather  loth  to 
abandon.  He  might,  of  course,  have  joined 
the  group  that  — constantly  changing  its 
atoms  — surrounded  Marion  wherever  she 
chanced  to  linger  ; but  this  did  not  suit 
Flemyng’s  purpose  : scattered  crumbs  of  con- 
versation were  not  likely  to  satisfy  him,  after 
so  long  a fast.  So  he  stood  aloof,  nursing 
his  anger  moodily  ; scarcely  deigning  to  reply 
to  salutation  or  question  ; watching  ever  for 
such  penitential  signals,  as  were  wont  to  pacify 
him,  long  ago,  in  Rome.  But  now,  the  dark 
grey  eyes  had  no  message  for  him. 

About  this  time,  something  that  he  saw — 
or  fancied  he  saw — overcame  the  last  faint 
promptings  of  prudence  and  patience  : he 
walked  with  a quick  decided  step  towards 
the  spot  where  Marion  was  standing, — still 
engaged  in  a virtual  tete-a-tete,  though  the 
throng  brushed  her  ample  skirts  on  passing. 
There  arc  fair  recluses,  who  can  create  for 
themselves,  and  one  other,  a convenient  soli- 
tude in  the  inmost  heart  of  a crowd. 

Now  Vincent  was  guilty  of  a gross  error  in 
generalship,  even  before  entering  into  action. 

0,  pretty  pase,  whose  dimpled  chin 
Never  hath  known  the  barber’s  shear; 

hearken  to  the  counsel  of  a senior,  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  two-score. 

If  she  in  whom  you  trusted  hath  shown 
signs  of  treachery  ; or  even  gone  openly  over 
to  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  you  think  to  bring 
her  back  a main  annee,  be  cunning,  I pray 
you,  in  choosing  the  season  of  your  onslaught. 
If  you  cannot  catch  the  fair  renegade  walking 
alone — like  Alp  on  the  moon-lit  shore — let 
the  attack  be  made  at  any  other  moment, 
rather  than  when  your  rival  is  her  only  pro- 
tector, and  must,  perforce,  judge  the  combat, 
if  he  do  not  draw  ami  strike  in. 

Nor  was  this  Vincent’s  only  mistake.  The 
first  words  of  one  who,  without  sufficient 
warrant,  troubles  confidential  converse,  should, 
at  least,  be  guardedly  courteous  and  defe- 
rential : Flemyng’s  were  neither. 

“ You  can  spare  me  this  waltz,  1 know'  1” 

The  faintest  note  of  interrogation  v'ould 
express  all  the  question  that  was  conveyed  ; 


indeed,  there  was  a familiar  assumption  of 
authority  that,  under  the  circumstances,  bor- 
dered nearly  on  insolence.  Ranksborough’s 
slumbrous  eyes  opened,  broad  and  black,  on 
the  intruder  in  haughty  astonishment  ; while 
Marion’s  cheek  flushed,  painfully,  with  vexa- 
tion and  shame.  Her  lips  were  sharply  com- 
pressed for  a second  or  two,  as  if  she  had  some 
difficulty  in  repressing  her  first  impulse  to 
speak  : had  she  obeyed  it,  Vincent  Flemyng’s 
vanity — tenacious  as  it  was — would  hardly 
have  survived  the  shock.  I don’t  mean,  that 
she  w'ould  have  answered  the  discourteous 
according  to  his  discourtesy  ; she  could  easily 
have  retorted  with  one  of  those  graceful  rapier 
thrusts  that,  in  all  ages,  have  proved  far 
more  deadly  than  even  the  slash  of  two-handed 
sw'ords. 

But,  with  all  her  recklessness,  poor  Marion 
knew  right  well — though  she  knew  not  all — 
that  it  would  never  do  to  push  matters  to 
extremity  just  now  ; it  was  necessary  to  tem- 
porize, if  only  to  quiet  the  suspicions  that  she 
saw'  gleaming  under  Ranksborough’s  arching 
brows  : she  had  not  been  so  much  interested 
in  any  capture  for  a long  time  ; it  would  be 
too  hard  to  lose  her  hart-royal  when  he  seemed 
fairly  in  the  toils.  If  she  could  command  her 
voice,  she  could  not  quite  command  her  Irish 
eyes  : they  shot  out  one  natural  glance  — 
only  one  ; then  the  long  lashes  drooped  ; and, 
when  they  rose  again,  the  eyes,  too,  wore 
schooled.  But,  if  to  the  ‘ white  witches  ’ of 
our  day  were  given  Canidia’s  power,  of  wither- 
ing with  a look,  Vincent  Flemyng  would  have 
felt  a curious  sensation  in  the  very  marrow 
of  his  bones.  Yet  was  her  laugh  not  un- 
musical, as  she  made  answer. 

“ I must  spare  you  one  turn,  for  old 
acquaintance  sake,  though  I don’t  mean  to 
dance  much  to-night  ; and  travellers  have  pri- 
vileges, too.  But  you  need  not  have  made 
so  sure  of  it,  beforehand.  That  comes  of 
smoking  pipes  with  pachas,  whom  ‘to  hear  is 
to  obey.’” 

As  she  laid  her  hand  on  Vincent’s  arm,  she 
turned  on  Ranksborough  the  prettiest  pleading 
look  : words  could  not  have  expressed  more 
plainly. — “ I had  better  humour  this  fractious 
child.  Be  patient:  I shall  not  be  very'  long 
away.” 

And  Ranksborough — a passed  interpreter  of 
such  language — bowed  his  head  gently ; u'hilst 
his  lips  rather  intimated  than  syllabled, — 

“ Ne.  vom  geuez  pas.” 

The  disgraced  favourite  wras  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  that  rapid  interchange  of  signals ; 
but  his  tone  was  sufficiently  sullen,  as  he  mur- 
mured,— 

“ I suppose  I ought  to  apologise  for  taking 
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you  out  of  such  pleasant  company,  even  for  a 
r'ew  minutes.  It  is  worth  being  absent  for  two 
years,  to  come  back  and  liud  oneself  so  Wel- 
come. I’ 

“Nonsense!”  she  retorted,  pettishly.  “You 
know,  very  well,  that  there’s  nothing  to  apolo- 
gise for  ; unless  it  is  for  that  absurd  euntiden- 
tial  fashion  of  addressing  me  before  an  utter 
Granger.” 

“ No  stranger  to  you,  Madonna,  at  least. 
L can  guess  Mow  why  it  was  better  I should 
keep  away  from  Charteris  Iloyal.” 

Marion  half  withdrew  her  baud  from  the 
irui  on  which  it  leant — far  more  lightly  than 
in  the  olden  time. 

“ \ou  will  not  allow  one  to  be  glad,  you 
ire  homo  again.  It  is  such  up-hill  work,  paci- 
fying you  suspicious  people  ! My  reasons 
were  simple  enough.  The  Cardales  were  stay- 
ing with  us.  You  know  what  a manvaise 
anguc  hers  is  | and  she  don’t  like  me.  She 
nade  up  a whole  book  of  fables  about  my 
'oings  on  in  Rome  ; and  a few  of  them  are 
lot  forgotten  yet.  I really  couldn’t  aiford  to 
'ive  her  a chance  of  publishing  a second  edi- 
tion. They  have  gossiped  quite  enough,  in 
Irese  parts,  as  it  is. 

Flemyng  made  no  answer.  They  were 
valking  then  beyond  the  line  of  pillars,  and 
lear  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  which  was 
iomparatively  deserted.  Looking  up  into 
lis  face,  Marion  saw  an  evil  smile  dwelling 
•n  his  lip,  that  made  her  feel  vaguely  uneow- 
ortable. 

“What  arc  you  thinking  of?”  she  asked, 
mpatiently.  “I  do  wish  you  would  speak 
>ut.” 

“ I was  thinking,”  the  other  said,  “how 
ery  prudent  and  provident  you  had  become 
•f  late — how  much  more  prudent,  than  when 
’ou  posted  that  charming  letter  from  Genoa. 

was  reading  it  over  only  late  last  night — 
s a sort  of  sop  to  stay  one’s  appetite,  you 
now  ” 

A very  bold  heart — over-bold  said  her  ene- 
oies — beat  under  Marion  Charteris’  girdle  ; 
nit  it  was  as  thougli  a frozen  hand  grasped  it 
iow  ; for  several  seconds,  she  felt  faint  and 
•reathless. 

The  dim  fear  that  had  haunted  her,  from 
he  very  hour,  when  she  had  began  to  repent 
taving  set  her  hand  to  such  a record  of  guilty 
oily,  stood  before  her  uuw,  visible  and  tan- 
;ible.  There  was  no  dissembling  the  cruel 
tubborn  fact : she  lay  at  the  mercy  of  one, 
v*ho  was  not  likely  to  yield  an  inch  of  his 
'•antage-ground.  For  she  read  ouly  too  rightly 
he  malign  meaning  of  the  eyes,  that  belied 
he  assumed  carelessness  of  the  speaker’s  tone, 
t was  a bitter  moment  for  Marion  Charteris  ; 


bitter  enough  to  have  atoned  for  more  than 
one  venial  sin.  And  no  darker  guilt  lay 
on  her  conscience  : lightly  as  she  seemed 
to  esteem  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother, 
she  had  never  rendered  herself  absolutely  un- 
worthy of  either  name  ; she  had  given  the 
world  a right  to  speak  jestingly  of  her — no 
more. 

She  had  no  idea  how  Vincent  would  u.-e 
his  power  : she  only  knew  that  he  could 
use  it  ; and  the  knowledge  made  her  sick 
at  heart.  Even  her  husband’s  homely  figure, 
that  never  yet  had  over-awed;  her  fancy, 
seemed,  just  now,  to  assume  the  austere 
dignity  of  judge  and  avenger  ; she  felt  as 
if  she  dared  not  trust  herself  alone  in  liis 
presence.  She  could  laugh  at  these  exagge- 
rated terrors  in  after  days  ; but,  while  the 
fit  lasted,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  realize  its 
humorous  side. 

“ lY>u — you  told  me  you  burnt  every  lino 
I wrote,”  she  whispered,  as  soon  as  she  reco- 
vered her  breath  a little.  “How  could  you 
>> 

i “ IXd  I say  so  ?”  the  other  retorted,  with 
insolent  coolness.  “ We  said  so  many  things 
in  those  days,  that  we  have  forgotten  since. 
There’s  no  rule  without  an  exception.  I sup- 
pose I made  one,  in  favour  of  that  letter — 
and  a few  more.  It  is  quite  a model,  in  its 
peculiar  stylo  ; though,  I daresay,  you  could 
improve  on  it  now  : practice  makes  perfect,  of 
course.  1 wonder,  if  others  would  appreciate 
it  as  much  as  1 have  done  ? ” 

The  Irish  blood,  that  never  yet  counted 
cost  or  danger  when  tyranny  was  to  the  fore, 
surged  up  in  Marion’s  veins,  hot  and  daunt- 
less. She  dropped  her  tormentor’s  arm  ; and 
looked  him  fairly  in  the  face,  without  a sign 
of  submission  on  her  own. 

“ We  have  had  rather  too  much  of  this.  I 
had  hoped  we  might  meet  as  old  friends  should. 
It  seems  this  is  not  to  be,  and  I must  sue  for 
peace.  Will  you  tell  mo  your  terms  ? I’ve 
been  utterly  foolish,  of  course  ; but — what 
would  you  have  mo  be  ? I did  trust  your 
word,  Vincent.  Y'ou  had  better  speak  plainly. 
Vague  threats  don’t  frighten  mo.  Am  I to 
understand ” 

£ ‘ This  is  not  the  place  to  talk  about 
terms,”  Vincent  broke  in  savagely  ; speaking 
always  in  the  same  smothered  undertone. 
“ Only  understand,  that  you  are  dealing  with 
a man,  now,  instead  of  the  boy  that  you  fooled 
so  long.  I’m  older,  at  all  events,  if  not  wiser 
or  hotter,  than  when  we  parted." 

Iler  eyes  rested  on  his  face,  till,  heated  as 
he  was  by  bitter  passion,  he  shivered  inwardly 
under  their  freezing  scorn. 

“ A man  ! ” shu  said.  “ What  woman 
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could  doubt  your  manhood,  when  you  give 
her  proofs  like  these  ? Do  I not  treat  you 
with  all  possible  respect  ? I should  hardly 
say  to  a boy,  1 What  is  it  that  you  require 
of  your  handmaid  ? 5 I suppose  the  first  con- 
dition is,  that  you  should  have  the  entree  to 
Charleris  Royal.  You  will  do  us  too  much 
honour,  whenever  it  shall  please  you  to  come 
there.” 

A little  ironical  curtsey  gave  the  last 
finishing-stroke  to  the  mock  humility  of  the 
defiance.  Flemyng  was  getting  very  much 
the  worst  of  the  word-play,  lie  felt  he  must 
have  breathing-space  ; and  this  could  only  be 
gained  by  breaking  ground.  He  did  so,  not 
ungracefully  ; indeed,  the  soft,  gradual  sad- 
j ness  that  overspread  his  features  would  have 
done  credit  to  an  abler  facial  artist. 

“At  least,  do  not  speak  so,”  he  murmured. 
“ I would  rather  hear  you  speak  angrily,  a 
thousand  times.  It  was  my  fault  for  pro- 
i voking  you.  1 believe  I’m  half  mad  to-night. 
Forget  every  word  I’ve  said  yet ; and  forgive 
— as  you  have  forgiven  before.  Can  you 
make  no  allowances  for  me — coming  back  after 
such  an  absence,  and  finding  that  my  place 
near  you  is  quite  filled  up  ? I insist  on 
nothing — far  less  threaten.  Only  I should 
like  to  come  for  a little  while  to  Charteris 
Royal,  whenever  it  suits  you  perfectly.” 

How  Marion  was  not  in  the  least  deceived, 
or  thrown  off  her  guard,  by  this  sudden 
lowering  of  her  adversary’s  sword.  But  her 
woman’s  wit  told  her,  that  it  was  for  her 
advantage,  to  accept  for  the  moment  even  that 
hollow  truce  ; it  told  her,  too,  that  her  best 
chance  of  annihilating  the  proofs  of  past 
folly  would  be  found  under  her  own  roof.  She 
answered  with  her  old  bright  mischievous 
smile, — 

“ That  is  better,  beau  sire.  It  is  so  stupid 
for  old  friends  to  quarrel.  We’ll  forget  and 
forgive  all  to-night’s  hard  sayings.  Why 
1 shouldn’t  you  come  to  us,  next  Monday  ? 
Some  bores  will  be  gone  by  then  ; and  several 
great  people  are  coming.  Amongst  others — 
no,  I won’t  tell  you.  It  shall  be  a pleasant 
surprise.  The  Roman  memories  will  all  vanish 
when  you’ve  once  seen  her.  Don’t  begin  to 
i protest.  There’s  no  time  just  now.  You  asked 
me  to  waltz,  you  know  ; it  would  be  as  well 
to  take  three  turns,  if  only  for  the  look  of  the 
thing.  Besides,  I’m  curious  to  see  if  you’ve 
lost  my  step,  out  there  in  the  East.  Perhaps 
the  Almeh  have  taught  you  better  ones.” 

He  laughed  low  to  himself — thinking  how 
his  strong  will  had  triumphed.  The  next 
second,  his  arm  was  round  her  waist ; and  they 
were  merged  in  the  throng. 


THE  ANSWER. 

i. 

A little  note,  sweet-scented,  delicate, 

Has  lain  upon  my  table  half  the  morn, 

And  I,  poor  coward,  fear  to  know  my  fate, 

Feeling  myself  but  worthy  of  her  scorn  ; 

Wishing,  regretfully,  I hail  forborne 
To  mar  the  quiet  dream  in  which  1 moved. 

And  been  content  in  silence  to  have  loved 

ir. 

In  silence  to  have  loved  her,  nothing  thinking 
But  how  to  serve  her  with  a fervent  zeal, 

And  shuw  no  outward  signs  of  worship,  shrinking 
From  any  word  or  act  that  might  reveal 
The  secret  of  my  heart ; for  now  I feel, 

Now  hope  is  dead  within  me,  in  what  measure 
Unconscious  hope  was  parcel  of  my  pleasure. 

hi. 

It  is  not  fit  that  she,  so  young  and  fair, 

Should  love  mo  with  the  love  that  makes  us  one ; 

There  is  a tell-tale  grizzle  in  my  hair, 

Time  hath  cast  over  me  a sober  tone, 

The  bounty  of  my  youth  is  past  and  gone  : 

It  is  not  fit ! she  is  too  young  and  fair  ! 

I feel  the  truth  within  me,  and  despair. 

IV. 

Yet  hope  is  strong  and  fights  against  my  reason, 
Upholding  still,  although  I feel  it  vain, 

The  fond  presumption,  with  a zealous  treason 
Against  the  honest  knowledge  that  is  pain, 

That  she  may  love  me  as  I wish,  and  fain, 
Weakly  and  foolishly,  I would  rely 
Upon  the  promptings  of  kind  cruelty. 

v. 

I have  played  rashly,  and  the  die  is  cast 
That  beggars  me  or  gives  me  double  stake  ; 

Yet  for  some  minutes — they  will  be  the  last — 

I cling  unto  my  doubt  and  will  not  wake 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  my  fond  mistake. 

Enough  ! I overcome  my  dread  at  last. 

What  is  it  ? “ As  a Friend  ” — Ah  ! all  is  past. 

W.  G. 


ARMIES  AND  THEIR  SUFFERINGS. 


The  advancement  of  Social  Science,  which 
brought  together  so  large  a number  of  distin- 
guished men  at  Birmingham,  has  recently 
attracted  to  Berne  a great  many  of  the  most 
learned  and  philanthropic  men  of  continental 
countries.  The  papers  read  there  have  not 
yet  been  published,  at  least  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  but  different  continental  journals  have 
given  extracts  or  brief  summaries  of  portions 
of  them,  as  interesting  to  Englishmen  as  to 
men  of  other  nations.  Among  the.  subjects 
of  greatest  and  most  universal  interest  dis- 
cussed, were  the  cost  of  armies,  and  the  care  in 
time  of  war  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
composing  them  : two  subjects  closely  linked 
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together,  and  affecting  every  individual  in 
Europe  on  pecuniary  or  humanitarian  grounds, 
or  by  a combination  of  the  two.  Respecting’ 
the  lirst  of  these  questions,  some  of  the  ablest 
■writers  have  long  been  contending  that  armies 
are  a great  waste  of  time  and  money  which 
might  be  expended  in  carrying  out  the  grandest 
public  works,  and  the  cause  of  intense  bodily 
and  mental  suffering  such  as  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  forming  only  a faint  conception 
of.  That  the  arguments  of  these  writers  have 
been  influential  in  England  and  throughout 
Europe  is  no  longer  a question  of  doubt. 
Those  who  have  opportunities  of  learning  the 
real  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  Continent,  are 
well  aware  that,  even  in  the  most  warlike  nation 
of  the  Continent,  there  no  longer  exists  a desire 
for  war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a very  sincere 
desire  for  peace.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this 
desire  arises  chiefly  out  of  financial  considera- 
tions ; but  it  is  of  little  consequence  whence  the 
desire  arises,  so  that  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  abolition  of  war 
on  higher  grounds  are  crowned  with  success.  To 
a certain  extent  their  efforts  have  borne  fruit, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a nation  on  the  Continent 
{which  has  not  already,  or  is  not  about  to  re- 
duce its  army.  The  principal  speakers  at  the 
Berne  Congress  seem  to  have  wisely  abstained 
from  urging  impracticable  measures,  and  to  have 
endeavoured  to  show  how  a large  military  force 
may  lie  kept  in  readiness  to  repel  aggression  at 
the  lowest  cost.  The  example  it  recommended 
was  that  of  Switzerland  ; and  the  importance 
of  the  subject  from  a social  point  of  view  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  giving  some  of  the  statis- 
tics a place  in  our  columns,  though  we  can- 
not, of  course,  guarantee  their  absolute  correct- 
ness. 

The  defence  of  Switzerland  is  entrusted  to  a 
militia,  respecting  which  we  are  told  that  the 
total  number  under  organisation,  armed  and 
Bquippcd  w ith  twenty  per  cent,  of  special  arms, 
— meaning,  we  suppose,  such  arms  as  we  include 
under  the  names  of  the  Whitworth  rifle,  the  I 
Lancaster,  breech-loaders,  and  so  fortli — is  two 
hundred  thousand,  with  forty-five  mounted 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  three  thousand 
cavalry.  The  average  time  devoted  to  the 
military  service  is  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  days  for  the  infantry  ; one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  for  special 
irms,  with  an  addition  of  fifty  per  cent,  for  non- 
jommissioned  officers,  and  one  hundred  for 
officers  of  higher  grades  : which  represent  six 
lays  and  a half  yearly  per  man  of  the  organised 
irmy,  and  is  equal  to  half  a day  for  the  entire 
oopulation.  So  much  for  the  lost  time.  The 
jxpendituro  on  account  of  fhis  militia  is  borne 
oy  the  Confederation,  the  cantons,  and  the 


men  themselves  in  the  following  proportions: 
— The  Confederation  pays  £112,i.'I)0,  the 
cantons  £188,000,  and  the  men  themselves 
£30,000  ; altogether  the  money  expenditure 
is  £330,900  ; which  is  about  32s.  7. Id.  per 
head  of  the  whole  population  of  Switzer- 
land. Including  the  payment  of  one  franc 
a day  to  each  man  while  on  service,  the 
total  military  expenditure  will  be  C®  5,000 
yearly. 

This  outlay  of  time  and  money  is  contrasted 
with  that  which  Belgium  expends  under  the 
head  of  military  expenditure.  That  country, 
which  has  a population  double  that  of  Swit- 
zerland, viz.,  4,800,000,  makes  up  her  army 
yearly  to  100,000,  with  fifteen  percent,  of  spe- 
cial  arms,  twenty-five  mounted  batteries,  and 
six  thousand  cavalry.  Thirty-eight  thousand  of 
1 these  are  on  permanent  active  service  ; which 
gives  one  hundred  and  forty  days  for  each  man 
composing  the  army,  or  three  days  per  head  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom.  The 
money  expenditure  is  altogether  £2,080,000  ; 
whereas,  if  its  expenditure  was  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  of  Switzerland,  it  ought  not  to  exceed 
£800,000  ; and  this  we  are  told  with  three 
1 hundred  thousand  more  men  than  Switzerland 
has. 

Taking  Belgium  as  an  example  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  European  States,  and  the  entire 
population  of  Europe  at  three  hundred  and 
eighty  millions,  the  military  expenditure  of 
about  £120,000,000  will  be  at  the  rate  of  ten 
francs  sixty  centimes  per  head,  against  three 
francs  forty  centimes  per  head  which  it  would 
be  if  the  Swiss  system  wore  adopted  through- 
out Europe. 

“ The  efleetivc  force  of  European  armies  on  a 
war  footing,”  says  one  journal,  “ is  3,000,000  ; 
on  active  service  at  least  1,500,000;  repre- 
senting a loss  of  550,000, 000  days.  With 
the  Swiss  system  it  would  be  only  180,000. 
Finally,  the  Swiss  system  being  at  the  rate  of 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  popul  it  ion,  its  system  of 
organisation  would  ghe  Europe  twenty-three 
millions  of  soldiers  instead  of  three  millions.” 
This  last  argument  seems  to  bo  urged  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  governments  to  abandon  the 
employment  of  standing  armies,  by  convincing 
them  that  they  might  possess  a much  larger 
military  force  at  their  command  if  they  did  so, 
and  at  a cost  greatly  inferior  ; but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  substitution  of  a militia  force, 
by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting 
an  army  together,  is  recommended  because  it 
would  prevent  war  from  being  declared  without 
greater  deliberation  than  at  present, — is,  in  fact, 
a step  towards  abolishing  war  altogether.  I 
merely  give  here  such  statistics  as  1 have  met 
with,  and  have  no  means  of  testing  their  enr- 
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rectness  ; as  for  the  subject  to  which  they 
refer,  that  could  only  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed by  going  into  the  matter  at  great 
length. 

We  now  come  to  the  other  matter  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  which  has  the 
sympathy  of  all,  however  extreme  their  views 
on  the  subject  of  war  may  be,  viz.,  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  sulferings  of  the  side  an  1 wounded 
soldiers. 

The  subject  is  one  which  has  for  a long  time 
engaged  the  attention  of  humane  men,  and 
which  has  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  theory 
into  actual  practice,  and  in  which  English- 
men very  honourably  distinguishe  l themselves 
during  the  Danish  war. 

It  is  far  from  being  a new  idea,  and  instances 
might  be  given  of  treaties  between  English 
and  foreign  commanders  for  the  purpose  of 
sparing  the  unfortunate  soldiers  as  many  of  the 
evils  consequent  on  war  as  could  be  contrived. 
But  what  is  sought  now,  since  M.  Dinant  of 
Geneva  revived  the  subject,  is  to  form  a 
regular  organisation  for  the  purpose.  The 
thing  was  tried  on  a great  scale  in  America 
during  the  late  war.  In  that  country,  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  were  altogether  non-existent,  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason  that,  not  expecting  a war, 
they  had  no  army,  and  that,  when  this  essen- 
tial of  warfare  was  got  together,  all  the  other 
requisites  had  to  be  formed  afterwards.  No 
description  that  has  been  written  could  con- 
vey anything  more  than  a faint  idea  of  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  men  after  a battle  in 
America,  from  being  left  untended  for  many 
hours,  and  it  has  even  been  asserted  for  days, 
after  the  battle,  on  the  spot  where  they  fell 
mutilated  by  shot  and  shell.  To  alleviate  these 
horrors,  a society  calling  itself  the  Sanitary 
Commission  was  formed,  and  to  supply  it  with 
funds,  Sanitary  Fairs  were  held  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere,  which  were  in  fact  bazaars  oil  a 
prodigious  scale,  the  contributions  to  the  stalls 
of  which  were  made  by  private  individuals,  and 
included  everj^  conceivable  article.  Thus,  the 
saddler  sent  saddles  ; the  shoemaker,  boots  ; 
the  tailor,  habiliments  ; the  farmer  grain 
or  poultry,  or  anything  else  he  had  on  hand  ; 
and  so  forth,  down  to  very  small  matters  in- 
deed, contributed  by  the  very  poor,  nothing 
being  rejected  on  account  of  its  small  intrinsic 
value.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  about  five  hun- 
dred of  the  principal  ladies  of  the  city  sat  at 
stalls  day  after  day  to  dispose  of  these  articles, 
and  who,  moreover,  adopted  every  conceivable 
device  which  feminine  ingenuity  could  suggest 
for  increasing  the  funds  to  be  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  charitable  objects  they  had 
in  view. 


European  Governments,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
have  entered  into  an  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  event  of  another  war  ; and 
not  before  it  was  required.  Probably  some  of 
our  readers  may  have  seen  the  returns  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Chenu,  of  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  caused  by  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  showing 
that  of  the  800,000  who  perished,  only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  were  actually 
killed  in  battle,  and  that  the  rest  died  of 
their  wounds  and  sickness,  a very  large  number 
of  whom  would  have  lived  if  they  had  received 
prompt  aid.  M.  Dinant  now  gives  us  similar 
information  with  respect  to  the  single  battle  of 
Solferino.  The  result  of  that  one  day’s  fight- 
ing in  killed  and  wounded,  including  the  Aus- 
trian and  French  and  Sardinian  armies,  was  a 
loss  of  three  field-marshals,  nine  generals,  fifteen 
hundred  and  sixty- six  officers  of  all  grades,  of 
whom  six  hundred  and  thirty  were  Austrians, 
and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  allies,  and 
about  forty  thousand  non-commisioned  officers 
and  soldiers.  Two  months  later,  forty  thousand 
more  had  to  be  added  to  the  total  of  deaths 
arising  from  fever  and  other  maladies  conse- 
quent on  this  battle  and  the  pernicious  effects 
of  the  climate  and  other  causes  which  grew 
out  of  the  war.  But  this  terrible  slaughter  by 
disease  does  not  convey  to  the  mind  any  true 
idea  of  the  fearful  sufferings  to  which  the 
unfortunate  sick  and  wounded  were  subjected. 
After  the  battle  of  Solferino,  the  wounded  had 
to  he  transported  in  vehicles  which  would  have 
caused  serious  pain  to  healthy  persons  if  forced 
to  travel  in  them  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
which  must  have  been  productive  of  terrible 
agony  to  the  maimed  soldiers,  dragged  as  they 
were  by  bullocks  and  mules  through  an  atmo- 
sphere loaded  with  dust  to  Castiglione  in  the 
first  instance,  and  thence  to  Brescia,  ajourney 
of  four  days,  before  they  could  receive  the  care 
and  attention  their  condition  required.  The 
objects  of  the  association  are  not  restricted  to 
the  mere  distribution  of  medicaments  or  delica- 
cies supplied  by  or  purchased  out  of  funds 
furnished  by  charatible  individuals,  but  extends 
to  the  mitigation  of  their  sufferings  in  every 
way.  The  ingenuity  of  inventors  is  called  upon 
for  the  production  of  articles  for  this  special 
purpose,  and  a space  will  be  allotted  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  for  showing  them. 

A good  work  once  begun  rarely  stops  at  the 
attainment  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  ori- 
ginated. It  has  been  proposed  that  societies, 
international  or  otherwise,  should  be  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  sufferers  by 
sweeping  catastrophes,  such  as  extensive  fires, 
inundations,  and  epidemics. 


G.  Lumt.ey. 


'll\  HERE  is  an  Icolauilic  spying,  “ A.>  countless  as  the  Dies  in  the 
,,a  Rrcida  Fjord,  as  the  hills  in  the  Vatns  Dale,  and  as  the*  lakes  on 
'tj  the  Arnar-vatus  Heath.” 

'I  Olsen,  in  his  map  of  Iceland,  seems  to  have  spirted  the  ink  from 
■ _&  A his  pen  over  a portion  of  his  paper  to  represent  the  islands,  to  have 
B&j  given  up  the  hills  in  despair,  ami  to  have  put  in  the  lakes  at  random. 

■ ^ “D'^rions  region  is  that  of  the  lakes.  J.  shall  never  forget  my 

, i , first  vision  of  it.  Having  travelled  all  day  through  a valley  between 

.-5&V ' tsgpPSpli I ice  mountains,  under  glacier-crowned  black  cliffs,  rising  to  a dizzy 
I 1 height  without  a break,  and  topped  with  a precipice  of  green  ice,  shut 

I I_1  1 _ !■  in  behind  by  ridges  of  deepest  snow,  shut  in  before  by  a huge  jdkull 

with  precipitous  sides  aud  cloud-topped  cap  ; not  a blade  of  grass  any- 
where, not  a sound  of  living  creature,  insect,  or  bird,  to  relieve  the  dead  silence.  On  ascending 
i snow-patched  hillock,  there  suddenly  burst  upon  me  a wondrous  view.  I saw  a vast  tract 
>f  deep  purple  desert,  extending  to  the  horizon,  studded  all  over  with  spangles  of  water. 

From  the  height  whence  I gazed,  this  desert  seemed  to  be  a dead  level,  but  such  it  is  not  ; it 
s in  reality  a rolling  tract  of  upland,  elevated  about  12000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  descent  to  it  was  accomplished  with  no  small  amount  of  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
icoumulation  of  snow,  and  its  rotten  condition,  AVe  had  to  scramble  down  a staircase 
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of  obsidian  rooks  of  deep  glossy  black,  thread 
our  way  amongst  the  debris  of  avalanches,  and 
over  huge  glacial  morraines,  picking  our  course 
as  best  we  could,  for  road  there  is  none,  till 
at  last  we  heard  the  melancholy  pipe  of  the 
whimbrel,  and  the  call  of  the  plover,  and  in 
another  moment  we  came  upon  a little  grey 
wintry  turf.  I had  an  opportunity  here  of 
noticing  the  devastation  caused  by  the  spring 
thaw  ; for  in  the  midst  of  a barren  slope  of 
bald  rock,  some  ten  acres  in  area,  rose  a snag 
of  good  soil  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  The 
whole  of  this  slope  had  been  at  ODe  time  co- 
vered with  twelve  feet  of  rich  soil,  but  it  had, 
by  some  change  of  direction  in  the  descending 
rush  of  thawed  snow-water,  been  swept  clear, 
leaving  only  one  fragment  of  earth  capped 
with  grass,  accidentally  preserved. 

The  depth  to  which  soil  accumulates  in 
Iceland  is  astonishing,  and  I have  ridden 
under  bluffs  of  the  most  rich  earth  which, 
under  a warmer  sun,  would  prove  invaluable 
as  a dressing — the  volcanic  constituents  of  the 
soil  being  such  as  produce  the  most  luxuriant 
crops.  But  in  Iceland  no  use  can  be  made  of 
this  excellent  material,  for  no  grain  will  ripen, 
and  it  is  a question  whether  the  climate  would 
permit  green  crops  to  come  to  maturity.  At 
the  foot  of  the  pass  rolled  the  Hvita,  or  White 
River,  appropriately  so  called  on  account  of 
its  milky  appearance,  the  water  being  full  of 
undissolved  snow.  The  stream  rushes  along 
with  the  violence  of  a torrent,  and  we  had 
some  difficult}7  in  fording  it : some  of  the  horses 
lost  their  footing,  and  were  swept  down  the 
stream,  but  recovered  themselves  at  a bend  in 
the  river,  and  all  reached  the  opposite  bank 
in  safety. 

After  a canter  over  a tract  desolated  by  a 
volcanic  outbreak,  which  has  covered  it  with 
black  sand  and  huge  piles  of  scoria,  we  drew 
rein  at  a green  patch  surrounding  a turf  hovel, 
and  1 pitched  my  tent  for  the  night,  hoping  to 
advance  into  the  heart  of  the  lake  region  on 
the  following  morning  ; but  towards  midnight, 
as  I sat  in  my  tent  skinning  a magnificent 
great  northern  diver  which  had  been  shot 
that  day,  and  occasionally  looking  up  at  the 
range  of  snow  mountains  standing  up  like  a 
wall  before  me,  I noticed  white  clouds  gather 
over  their  heads  ; then  black  ragged  masses  of 
vapour  accumulated  over  the  sky,  and  within 
scarce  five  minutes  the  stillness  of  the  Arctic 
night  was  broken  by  a storm  which  raged 
with  awful  fury.  There  was  neither  thunder 
nor  lightning,  but  the  sound  of  the  wind 
roaring  down  the  snow  valleys,  and  shaking  the 
avalanches  off  their  ledges  to  fall  with  a crash 
into  the  cha-ms  and  ravines  which  opened  on 
all  sides,  was  overpoweringly  grand.  The  rain 


came  down  in  torrents  as  though  the  sluices 
of  heaven  were  opened  ; but  the  little  tent 
kept  the  water  out  and  stood  up  against  the 
wind,  though  it  shook  and  swayed  in  the 
blast.  It  was  an  anxious  night,  as  wo  feared 
lest  the  pegs  or  guys  should  give,  and  we  he 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  gale  without 
shelter.  Towards  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  storm  abated,  but  it  left  behind  it  such  a 
threatening  sky  that  I was  obliged  to  defer  my 
journey  till  the  following  day. 

As  rain  fell  incessantly  for  twenty-four 
hours,  I was  confined  under  canvas  or  within 
the  hovel.  The  latter  is  in  reality  a farm- 
house ; it  is  square,  and  is  built  of  turf.  The 
windows  are  mere  holes  a few  inches  square, 
to  admit  the  least  possible  amount  of  light 
and  no  air.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  have  slept  in  the  house  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  as  every  bed  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing— the  farm  containing  six  beds,  and  each 
bed  four  sleepers.  When  I add  that  the  sleep- 
ing-room  measured  about  fourteen  feet  by 
twelve  feet,  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  no 
Englishman  would  like  to  take  up  his  quar- 
ters in  such  a stifling  hole,  I spent  the  day 
in  dressing  bird  skins,  and  finishing  some 
sketches  made  the  day  before.  Next  morn- 
ing the  skies  were  cloudless,  and  wc  started  on 
horseback  for  the  lakes  under  the  direction  of 
the  farmer,  who  professed  to  know  something 
about  the  lie  of  the  land. 

A strange  ride  over  huge  slabs  of  lava,  in 
and  out  among  bristling  jags  of  stone  which 
once  had  been  in  a state  of  fluidity,  skirting 
an  impatient  little  river,  the  Northlingafljot, 
which  made  its  way  seaward,  notwithstanding 
all  the  barriers  of  lava  thrown  in  its  way  ; 
twisting  and  doubling,  the  brawling  river 
pushed  on,  driving  forward  with  steadfast  pur- 
pose, or  with  that  obstinacy  which  always  suc- 
ceeds, however  great  are  the  impediments  laid 
in  its  course. 

The  first  part  of  our  ride  was  enlivened  by 
the  abundance  of  the  flowers  adorning  every 
rock  and  every  patch  of  soil.  The  lemon-hued, 
yellow-eyed  Dryas  octopetala  ; the  dwarf  cam- 
pion in  patches,  pink  of  the  tenderest  blush 
hue,  or  red  as  blood,  sometimes  even  snowy 
white  ; saxifrages  of  various  kinds,  white  and 
quivering  in  the  sharp  air,  golden  and  low- 
grow'ing  in  sheltered  nooks  ; Geranium  sylvati- 
cvm  in  full  leaf,  but  not  yet  in  a blaze  of 
flowers  ; bullet-headed  Paruassia,  waiting  for 
a warm  west  breeze  to  coax  them  into  expan- 
sion ; pale  violet  buttervort,  defying  wind 
and  weather,  and  shaking  its  delicate  head 
above  some  swampy  spot  ; sundew,  sparkling 
in  its  array  of  gems  ; the  Alpine  erigeron  show- 
ing its  modest  pink  head  on  every  grassy 
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atoh,  the  daisy  of  Arctic  ineadow-land.  But 
'hat  is  you  intensely  blue  point  in  a bod  of 
urf?  The  minute  Gmtkmti  bavarica  just 
peniug  in  the  warm  sun.  I see  more  of  these 
lue  spooks,  and  the  little  slope  on  which  it 
rows  resembles  a piece  of  green  carpet, 
hrough  which  runs  a thread  of  azure.  And 
iow  we  are  in  the  region  of  lakes,  landlocked 
along  stony  hills,  and  of  idl  sizes  ; some  large 
.'hiding  sheets  of  water,  others  mere  tarns. 
Cacti  is  tenanted  by  a couple  of  dreamy  swans 
bating  in  all  their  spotless  whiteness  of 
■reeding  plumage,  and  rellected  as  white  in 
ho  still  water.  And  here  and  there  we  come 
>n  a northern  diver  in  her  ball-dress  of  black 
ace  over  white  silk,  and  her  blue-green  me- 
allic  head-dress  ; or  perhaps  wo  hear  wild 
veird  laughter  and  mocking  cries  from  bo- 
und a trap  lull  of  shattered  blocks,  and  on 
urmouuting  it  we  find  that  there  is  no  Nippon 
caking  merry  in  his  pool,  but  the  diver  re- 
oicing  at  her  incubation,  sitting  on  her  dingy 
gg,  and  calling  to  her  mate,  whom  her  car- 
>unclo  eye  has  detected,  as  a black  blotch 
gainst  the  sky,  returning  with  a fish  for  his 
pouse. 

I must  have  passed  a score  of  lakes  before 
mding  one  where  there  was  sufficient  grass  for 
uy  horses,  and  even  then  the  amount  was  so 
canty  that  it  would  only  last  them  a single 
tight.  The  lake  where  I camped  was  the 
josser  Eagle-Lake,  a fine  sheet  of  water  ex- 
ending some  two  miles  between  barren  hills, 
'he  view  from  it  was  magnificent.  Eirek’s 
•okull,  a noble  pile  of  black  rock  and  ice,  stood 
ip  before  us  in  shape  like  a gigantic  bride-cake, 
’he  sides  are  precipitous  from  whatever  point  it 
s viewed,  rising  straight  up  from  a desert  of 
ava  which  has  boiled  out  at  its  base  and  has 
towed  for  twelve  miles  from  its  source. 

The  largest  of  the  lakes  is  the  Great 
Cagle-Lake,  one  historically  interesting,  as  it 
vas  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  greatest  hero 
celand  ever  saw, — Grettir  the  Strong.  Grettir 
ras  outlawed  on  account  of  having  acciden- 
ally  set  lire  to  a house  in  which  were  the  sons 
<f  a certain  Thorir.  The  young  men  were  so 
trunk  at  the  time  that  they  perished  in  the 
lames.  Thorir  set  a price  on  Grettir’s  head, 
.nd  hunted  him  from  one  retreat  to  another, 
ill  ho  took  refuge  on  the  brink  of  the  Great 
Cagle-Lake,  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  sheets 
■f  water  in  the  district.  I visited  the  spot, 
.nd  traced  the  ruined  foundations  of  the  brave 
nan’s  hut.  It  was  .Tune  2Sth,  and  iny  horse 
iroko  the  ice  with  his  hoofs  as  ho  trod  over  a 
rozen  swamp  to  reach  it.  Here  Grettir  spent 
our  weary  years,  from  1019  to  1022,  and  ho 
eft  it  because  his  enemies  had  discovered  his 
etreat,  and  were  continually  attempting  his 


life  there.  He  supported  himself  by  fishing, 
and  by  taking  birds’  eggs  in  spring. 

1 found  a party  of  fishermen,  two  men  and 
a boy,  on  this  lake.  They  had  built  them- 
selves a hovel  fourteen  feet  long,  six  feet 
broad,  and  only  four  feet  high  ; yet  they  had 
in  it  a fire,  supplied  with  fish  skins  and  bones. 
I looked  within,  but  the  odour  was  nonport- 
able,— the  smoke  making  its  way  out  at  tho 
door,  the  cabin  being  unprovided  with  chim- 
ney or  window.  It  was  built  of  stones  rudely 
piled  up  to  form  walls,  and  roofed  with  turf. 
The  ground  around  was  literally  covered  with 
the  insides  of  fish,  which  the  men  had  cast 
aside  when  they  had  opened  tho  fish.  The 
stench  was  intolerable.  In  winter  tho  place 
is  quite  deserted.  The  men  were  dressed  in 
sheep-skins,  with  fur  caps,  the  hair  turned 
outward  ; they  had  long  grey  beards,  and  their 
faces  were  tanned  bruwn  with  exposure,  so 
that  they  presented  a troll-like  and  decidedly 
“ uncanny  ” appearance. 

A pretty  cascade  tumbles  into  the  lake  at 
the  east  end ; near  it  is  a ruined  hut  built  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers.  Some  theologi- 
cal students,  with  the  Bishop,  were  once  snowed 
in  there,  and  the  Bishop  ate  the  students,  or 
vice  versa,  I really  forget  which. 

I had  a thirteen  hours’  ride  over  russet 
desert  that  day,  only  meeting  with  a patch  of 
grass  on  one  spot,  and  that  was  not  what  I 
had  supposed  an  oasis  to  be,  yet  without  it  the 
desert  would  be  quite  impassable.  Wo  had  to 
rest  tho  better  part  of  an  hour  on  this  patch 
of  grey  wintry  turf,  that  the  horses  might  get 
a mouthful.  I spread  a macintosh  on  the 
ground  and  seated  myself  thereon  tailor 
fashion,  in  an  india-rubber  poncho,  and  bore 
the  winq  and  pelting  rain  and  snow  as  stoically 
as  possible. 

THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CHAPEL. 

A shout  time  ago,  after  1 had  retired  to 
my  room  for  tho  night,  some  events  occurred 
§Q  extraonlinan  and  unaccountable,  that  1 can 
no  longer  refrain  from  laying  them  before  tho 
public,  ui  the  hope  that  some  ingenious  per- 
son may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
tissue  of  supernatural  proceedings  which  took 
place  before  my  eyes,  and  which  I am  anxious 
to  write  dim  n exactly  as  they  occurred,  while 
they  are  still  quite  Iresli  in  my  memory. 

I !ut,  that  my  tale  may  not  be  supposed  to  be 
merely  the  result  of  an  excited  mind  or  a 
superstitious  temperament,  l solemnly  assure 
my  readers  that  1 am  not  nmrni',  and  that  1 
do  hot — or,  rather,  that  1 did  not — believe  in 
ghosts.  Disbelief  in  the  supernatural  was 
almost  a part  of  my  religion,  and  many  a time 
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Lave  I laughed  at  my  sisters  as  they  walked 
along  the  passages  of  our  old  house,  clinging 
to  each  other,  and  peering  carefully  into  all 
the  deep  recesses  and  dark  comers,  after  some 
tale  of  horror  had  been  told  in  the  twilight, 
making  their  blood  run  cold.  To  me,  such 
stories  were  mere  evidences  of  the  credulity  of 
my  neighbours,  as  I never  failed  to  account 
for  them  all,  satisfactorily  to  myself,  by  the 
admission  of  human  agency,  and  concealed 
mechanism.  But  now  my  creed  is  shaken,  and 
my  security  gone. 

I must  first  describe  my  home.  Part  of  it  is 
so  old  that  no  accurate  date  has  ever  been 
assigned  to  it,  though  popular  tradition  asserts 
that  it  was  built  by  one  Sir  Ralph  de  B.,  the  boon 
companion  of  madcap  Harry,  and  the  sharer  of 
the  wild  frolics  of  his  yoirtli,  and  in  his  steadier 
and  regal  days  his  devoted  follower  through 
many  a bloody  field,  on"  one  of  which  lie  won 
his  spurs,  being  knighted  by  his  master  on  the 
field  oi  battle.  At  length,  being  full  of  years 
and  honours,  he  obtained  permission  of  the  mo- 
narch to  retire  from  active  service;  and  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  war,  he  proposed  to  end  his 
days  in  peace  and  comfort  in  the  strong  castle 
he  had  caused  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where 
my  paternal  home  now  stands,  and  of  which 
one  dilapidated  wing,  now  remaining,  forms 
part  of  our  present  habitation.  This  wing  I 
must  describe  minutely. 

The  ground-floor  consists  of  a long  low  room, 
formerly  the  dining-hall,  and  now  used  as  a 
lumber-room.  It  has  a deep  recess,  for  a fire- 
place, at  one  end,  and  in  the  other  and  along 
one  side,  are  narrow  lancet  windows,  through 
which  the  light  tries  almost  in  vain  to  penetrate, 
so  thickly  are  they  overgrown  with  ivy.  Above 
this  are  several  decaying  floors,  wliich  di- 
vided the  dining-hall  from  the  living-rooms, 
and  these  again  from  the  chapel,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  beautiful  notion  which 
prevailed  in  the  olden  time,  was  built  near  the 
roof,  that  the  prayers  of  the  believers  might  the 
more  readily  ascend  to  Heaven.  The  stones 
with  which  it  was  built  were  fast  crumbling 
away,  and  were  thickly  covered  with  moss  and 
lichen ; the  rafters  overhead  were  few,  and 
broken,  and  gave  easy  access  to  the  birds  and 
bats,  who  were  now  its  only  inhabitants.  This 
desolate  scene  often  brought  to  my  mind  the 
lines  in  the  beautiful  poem  of  a great  author 
now  lately  dead, — 

“ The  wild  bird  rears  its  callow  young 
^ here  once  the  jjealing  anthem  rung.” 

The  more  modern  part  of  the  house,  which 
was  of  the  date  of  Queen  Anne,  had  been 
built  by  Sir  Hugo  de  lh,  when  he  had 


retrieved  the  fortunes  of  his  family  by  long 
sendee  in  foreign  parts,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  find  the  home  of  his  fathers  a burnt 
and  blackened  ruin ; for  his  father,  so  runs 
the  legend,  had  offended  Cromwell  by  con- 
voying secret  assistance  to  King  Charles,  and 
in  revenge  the  Roundheads  set  fire  to  his 
castle  one  dark  night,  and  burnt  it  to  the 
ground,  all  except  the  portion  described  above, 
which  somehow  escaped  the  flames.  This 
old  part  was  joined  to  the  new  house  by  along 
dark  passage,  now  never  used,  and  the  door 
at  the  end,  which  opened  into  the  remains  of 
a kind  of  gallery  which  ran  along  one  side  of 
the  chapel,  was  kept  locked  and  bolted,  and 
had  been  so  from  time  immemorial.  My  own 
room  was  the  nearest  inhabited  one  to  this 
passage,  and  was  near  enough  to  the  ruin  for 
the  screams  and  wild  cries  of  the  strange  birds, 
who  often  assembled  there  at  night,  to  reach 
my  ears,  and  sometimes  almost  to  prevent  my 
sleeping  ; and  often  too  I heard  the  wind 
whistling  and  moaning  round  the  old  walls 
like  a melancholy  spirit ; hut  these  sounds 
never  made  me  nervous,  I knew  too  well  what 
they  were.  Mure  to  please  my  friends  than 
myself,  a loaded  revolver  was  always  kept  beside 
my  bed,  in  case  of  any  adventurous  burglar 
climbing  up  the  rotten  old  stairs  which  led 
from  the  dining-hall  to  the  chapel,  and  thence 
along  the  edge  of  the  battlement  to  my  window 
— a thing  which  might  easily  he  done. 

On  the  night  in  question,  from  force  of 
habit,  I examined  the  loading  and  priming 
of  my  barrels  before  going  to  bed,  and  felt 
convinced  that  I was  fully  a match  (with  such 
effective  friends  as  they  were)  for  any  man  who 
might  choose  to  disturb  my  slumbers. 

For  some  reason  I could  not  go  to  sleep,  and 
lay  tossing  restlessly  in  my  Led,  getting  more 
and  more  angry  at  my  unusual  wakefulness, 
and  occasionally  consulting  my  watch  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  streamed  brightly 
into  my  room.  Twelve  o’clock,  one  o’clock, 
and  still  I lay  wide  awake.  I was  just  think- 
ing, in  despair,  of  getting  up  and  taking  a 
book,  when  I heard  a sound,  so  mysterious,  so 
thrilling,  and  yet  so  distant,  that  I ran  hastily 
to  the  window  to  see  whether  some  person  were 
not  calling  for  help  in  the  park.  I could  see 
nothing,  and  was  trying  to  convince  myself 
that  it  was  all  imagination,  when  the  sound 
was  repeated ; and  this  time  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it ; it  was  the  cry  of  a woman,  a 
wild,  despairing,  agonizing  cry,  and  now  it 
sounded  nearer.  I was  turning  to  the  door, 
intending  to  rush  out  and  give  the  alarm,  when 
a hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder — a cold,  icy, 
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and  saw — not  describe  the  horror  of  n,  nor  < an  1 ib  scribe 

infers  was  the  sense  of  utter  lielpl.  ssm'.- s amt  incapacity 

resolute.  I -was  looted  to  which  seized  mo  whih  those  icy  lingers  pi<  ssed 
•ror.  Tlien  from  out  the  on  bly  shoulder ; they  seemed  to  chill  and 

that  bitter  shriek,  more  freeze  my  very  being,  and  almost  to  deprive 

I can-  me  of  consciousness.  I had  an  intuitive  feel- 


leavy  hand.  1 turned  my  head,  a 
lothing!  The  pressure  of  those  ii 
listinct,  firm 
he  ground  with  hoi 
■ilenco  rose 
vild,  more  agonizing,  more  prolonged 


that  I must  make  some  strong  effort,  or  oi  it  seemed  to  grow  more  dense.  (Gradually 
! my  senses,  L made  it.  1 sprang  forward,  it  assumed  a form  ; the  form  of  a child,  with 
:ed  my  revolver,  and  tired  it  wildly  over  its  hands  clasped  ovei  its  heart;  and  between 
shoulder.  The  lingers  relaxed  1 heir  hold,  its  lingers  trickled — oh,  horror  !•  a stream  of 
eard  a low,  mocking  laugh,  and  something  blood  ! 1 could  not  take  my  eyes  oil  it.  It 

i a cold  breeze  passed  by  me.  1 began  to  came  in  uvr,  floating  on  in  that  false  moon- 
atho  again,  and  looked  round.  Uncoil-  beam.  It  eamo  close  to  me,  stopped,  raised 
msly  I fixed  my  eyes  on  the  broad  ray  of  tine  band,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  follow.  It 
onlight  that  streamed  into  the  room.  As  1 was  not  courage,  nor  my  own  wish,  lint  an 
ked  at  it  another  ray  of  light,  cold  ami  irresistible  impulse  which  compelled  me  to  iol- 
e,  seemed  to  cross  it  at  right-angles;  by  low  it.  S'owly  it  glided  through  the  door, 
■rees  it  became  clearer,  and  a certain  part  which  opened  of  its  own  accord,  along  the  long 
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unused  passage,  through  the  bolted  door  at 
the  end,  and  which  opened,  like  the  other,  into 
the  gallery  of  the  old  chapel.  Again  it  raised 
one  hand,  and  pointed  into  tho  chapel  below, 
and  vanished;  But  how  can  I describe  the 
sight  which  met  my  eyes  ? The  chapel,  instead 
of  wearing  its  usual  desolate  and  ruined  aspect, 
was  now  gorgeously  decorated  in  that  rich  and 
fanciful  guise  of  which  the  Homan  Catholic 
worship  admits.  But  the  details  I could  not 
distinguish,  for  it  was  but  dimly  lighted  by 
two  candles  near  the  altar  and  one  small  lamp 
in  a distant  corner.  By  degrees  the  light  grew 
brighter  and  flickered  on  the  golden  chains  of 
the  censers,  and  on  the  bright  gilt  frame  of  the 
large  altar-piece,  and  disclosed  to  me  the  scene 
which  I will  endeavour  calmly  to  paint,  though 
tho  recollection  of  it,  and  of  the  horrible  sen- 
sation of  that  cold  hand,  which  I again  felt 
on  my  shoulder,  almost  deprives  mo  of  the 
power  of  calm  reflection  even  now.  Had  it 
continued  longer,  I am  convinced  I must  have 
gone  mad.  On  the  altar-steps  lay  the  form 
of  a lovely  boy,  dead,  and  with  a stream  of 
blood  flowing  from  his  heart,  dyeing  the  stone 
with  its  crimson  stain.  Near  the  body  of  the 
murdered  child  stood  a girl  with  head  averted, 
listening  to  tho  words  of  a young  man  who 
was  evidently  entreating  her  to  grant  some 
request,  for  he  knelt  on  one  knee  before  her, 
and  in  so  doing  turned  his  head.  Shall  I ever 
forget  that  countenance  ? So  wicked  — so 
hypocritical— so  demoniacal ! He  held  a dag- 
ger in  his  hand,  but  held  it  out  of  sight  of  the 
girl,  whose  face  1 could  not  see,  but  whose  size 
and  figure  gave  me  tho  idea  of  her  being  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old.  He  seemed 
to  beg  and  beg  more  earnestly,  and  she  as 
firmly  to  refuse.  Suddenly  he  started  to  his 
feet  and  pointed  to  a distant  corner  of  the 
chapel,  where  I saw  the  lantern  gleaming. 
The  girl  turned  her  face  imploringly  towards 
him.  I caught  sight  of  it  as  she  did  so  ; it  was 
pale  and  beautiful,  and  her  long  tresses  of  light 
waving  hair  hung  negligently  down  her  back. 
This  time  she  seemed  to  be  imploring  and  lie 
refusing;  at  last  she  fell  to  the  ground,  faint- 
ing,  and,  with  a glare  of  triumphant  malice, 
he  seized  her  by  her  hair  and  arm,  and  dragged 
her  across  the  chapel  to  the  spot  where  the 
lamp  was  burning.  I followed  them  with  my 
eyes,  and  saw — a hole  in  the  wall,  evidently 
recently  made ; a workman,  with  stones  and 
mortar,  standing  beside  it.  Could  he  ? — no, 
tho  idea  was  too  horrible — and  yet,  yes,  he  is 
going  to  wall  her  up  alive  ! I tried  to  scream, 
to  leap  headlong  into  the  chapel  ; but  no,  I 
lost  all  consciousness  from  that  moment. 

When  1 recovered,  % found  myself  lying'on 


the  ledge!  which  'I  have  before  described  as 
forming  the  remains  of  the  old  gallery,  the 
moon  shining  coldly  through  the  rafters,  and 
the  chapel  in  its  usual  state  of  solitude  and 
ruin.  T began  to  hope  it  might  be  all  a dream  ' 
— a fearfully  vivid  one  ; but  no,  the  door  which  . 
had  opened  of  its  own  accord  to  my  super- 
natural guide,  was  now  locked  and  bolted  on 
the  chapel  side,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been 
unfastened  from  the  passage.  By  climbing 
down  the  crumbling  wall  I reached  the  floor 
of  the  chapel,  thence  by  a stairway  to  the 
battlements,  along  the  edge  of  them  to  my 
window,  which  was  fastened  on  the  inside ; 
breaking  a pane,  I undid  the  latch,  and  let 
myself  in.  The  door  was  locked  on  the  inside. 
One  of  the  barrels  of  my  revolver  had  been 
fifed.  This,  then,  was  no  dream — no  fancy. 

As  soon  as  I saw  the  first  labourers  coming 
to  their  work  in  the  morning,  I called  to  them 
to  come  to  the  chapel  with  pickaxes,  and  de- 
siring them  to  pull  down  the  wall  'which  last 
night  had  appeared  so  freshly  disturbed,  but 
which  now  was  moss-grown  like  the  rest,  I 
sat  down  to  view  tho  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions. As  I expected,  the  wall  returned  a 
hollow  sound  at  the  first  blow ; and  ere  long 
a perfect  skeleton  was  discovered.  The  sur- 
prise of  the  workmen  was  great,  not  so  my 
own.  What  a fearful  tragedy  had  been  ena  cted 
here  ! But  who  were  tho  actors  ? Who  were 
the  victims  ? 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  made  a 
careful  search  through  the  family  papers,  in 
the  hope  of  eliciting  something  which  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  dark  scone  in  the 
chapel. 

After  much  trouble  in  deciphering  the  old 
half- destroyed  records,  I think  I have  suc- 
ceeded. On  one  torn  scrap  of  parchment  I 
find  the  following  words  : “ In  ye  ye  are  1020 
dyed  Sir  Beginalde.  To  his  sone,  young 
Master  Baymonde,  the  good  knight  leaves  his 
all ; in  default  of  heirs,  the  inheritance  will  go 
to  the  sister  of  the  young  Sir  Baymonde, 
Mistress  Elizabeth,  now  aged  of  eighteen 
year's." 

Another  story,  and  one  which  seems  to  apply  ' 
strongly  to  the  scene  I witnessed,  I gather  j 
from  the  tattered  remains  of  a kind  of  journal 
kept  probably  by  some  old  retainer  of  the 
family,  “One  nightc  of  this  yeare  (1621)  a 
sad  tragedic  did  happen.  The  younge  Sir 
Baymonde  and  his  fairo  sister  were  loste. 
Mastere  Guy,  who  had  come  to  the  castle  in 
hopes  to  win  for  his  wife  his  cousin,  Mistress 
Elizabeth,  caused  great  searehe  to  be  made  for 
them;  and  soon  brought  newes  that  the  body 
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>f  thu  youngo  Sir  itaymondo bad  been  found  by 
himself  lying  deado  on  ye  stops  of  ye  high 
iltaro,  slain,  as  it  did  seem,  by  a dagger.  Nor 
aad  moro  than  three  daies  passed,  when  he 
lid  declare  to  us  that  likewise  the  bodio  of  his 
air©  cousin  was  found,  in  a river  of  water, 
listant  five  miles  away,  and  that  his  vassals 
,vcre  bringing  her  dead  bodio  in  a t.iire  cofiin 
.0  bo  buried  in  the  olde  cliapello  uithye  bodio 
,lso  of  her  bruthere.  Sir  Guy  was  now,  by 
nlieritaneo,  master,  and  did  give  orders  for 
he  burying  of  his  cousins.  Ye  bodio  of  our 
leare  Mistress  Elizabeth  came,  nailed  up  in  a 
'oilin,  so  that  none  of  her  ohle  retainers  did 
ook  on  her  sweete  face  again.  For  her  loss 
hey  grieved  much;  the  moro  that  Sir  Guy 
vas  a hard  mastere  to  them,  and  being  false 
>oth  to  Cromwell  and  to  Charles,  his  castle 
vas  burned  about  his  ears,  and  ho  was  forced 
o fly  for  life  to  France.  We  heard  he  was 
laine  in  a duel,  and  no  one  grieved  for  him.” 

I had  the  supposed  coffin  of  Elizabeth  do 
!.  examined,  and,  as  I anticipated,  it  was 
mpty  ; nor  was  there  a trace  of  its  ever  having 
icon  otherwise.  This  is  all  1 have  been  able 
a glean  on  the  subject,  and  it  certainly  affords 
key  to  the  scene  which  I saw.  and  the  skeleton, 
•hieh  was  exhibited  to  many,  is  one  proof 
mongst  others  that  what  I went  through  that 
ight  was  no  dream,  but  an  inexplicable  vision 
ctually  seen  by  mv  waking  sight. 

English  garden  at  Munich  ; it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  the  one  great  attraction  of  the 
place;  the  only  one  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, and  from  whose  merits  there  is  no 
deduction  to  be  made. 

No  capital  city  is  better  situated  than  Vienna, 
with  graceful  hills  and  lovely  valleys  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  with  many  gardens 
about  the  suburbs,  and  the  wide  open  Prater 
leading  down  to  where 

Her  great  Danube,  rolling  fair, 

Enwinds  her  isles. 

Rut  each  of  these  places  lias  to  be  reached  by 
a long  walk  through  streets  and  among  houses  ; 
nor  is  there  any  one  of  them  that  equals  the 
irregular  design,  the  winding  paths,  of  the 
English  garden.  Much  the  same  fault  is  to  he 
found  in  Dresden.  Other  parks  are  void  of 
water,  or  limited  in  extent  and  variety.  The 
park  of  Weimar  is  so  small,  and  its  muddy 

Ilm  so  far  inferior  to  the  free  dashing  streams 
that  are  diverted  from  the  Isar,  that  Mr.  Lewes’s 
rapturous  description  of  it  in  his  “Life  of 
Goethe”  is  almost  more  appropriate  if  applied  to 
Munich.  “ The  park  fills  the  foreground  of  the 
picture,  and  always  rises  first  in  the  memory. 

Any  one  who  has  spent  happy  hours  wandering 
through  its  sunny  walks  and  winding  shades, 
watching  its  beauties  changing  through  the 
fuluess  of  summer,  and  the  striking  contrasts 
of  autumn  as  it  deepens  into  winter,  will 
easily  understand  how  Goethe  could  have  been 
content  to  live  in  so  small  a city,  which  had, 
besides  its  nest  of  friends,  so  charming  a 
park. ” 

The  English  garden,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  guide-books,  was  laid  out  by  Couut  Rum- 
ford,  under  Carl  Theodore,  the  last  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  The  spot  was  originally  a desolate 
and  marshy  wood,  running  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  Isar  ; it  is  now  a park  four  miles 
long  and  a mile  broad  ; a perfect  labyrinth  of 
walks  between  the  stems  of  spreading  trees, 
with  occasional  patches  of  meadow  opening  out 
on  either  side,  and  with  water-courses  through 
which  the  swift  streams  that  have  been  turned 
oil'  from  the  Isar,  run  with  almost  natural  luxu- 
riance. Not  far  from  the  entrance  is  a water- 
fall, and  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  it  dashes 
down  is  strewn  with  wild  moss-grown  blocks, 
around  which  the  water  foams  and  gambols. 

At  another  place  it  is  taken  in  to  form  a swim- 
ming-bath ; aitd  a basin  of  clear  spring  water, 
with  fount  nns  and  jets,  makes  a pleasant  change 
from  the  cloudier  river  ; — coil'ee-gnrdeus,  baths, 
and  places  of  resort  are  planted  about  the  park, 
where  music  plays,  and  the  towns- people  Hock 
out  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  one  place 
a Chinese  pagoda,  iu  another  a lake,  with  boats 
in  summer  and  skating  in  winter,  and  mili- 

COUNT  RUMFORD  AND  THE 
ENGLISH  GARDEN. 

To  my  mind,  the  first  thing,  or  one  of  the 
rst  things,  to  be  examined  in  every  town  is 
le  public  garden  or  public  walk  that  grows 
at  of  it.  This  may  be  an  English,  or  a 
mntry,  point  of  view.  It  may  seem  ridi- 
llous  to  those  who  judge  towns  as  centres  of 
usiness,  and  those  who  look  on  them  as  centres 
t gaiety.  Others  may  object  to  it  as  intro- 
being  a compromise  between  town  ami  coun- 
ty, and  stealing  the  beauties  of  the  one  to 
oak  the  dinginess  of  the  other.  If  you  want 
■esh  air  and  grass,  the  shade  of  the  trees  and 
loir  breezy  motion,  they  would  tell  you  to  go 

> the  country.  Rut  everybody  cannot  go  to 
le  country,  and  why  may  not  the  workers  in 
nvns  have  some  little  imitation  of  what  they 
uinot  have  in  reality  ? 

The  Germans  understand  this  better  than 
e do.  With  less  pedestrian  enthusiasm  than 
le  English,  they  provide  facilities  for  walking 
ith  far  more  liberality.  I do  not  remember 

> have  visited  any  German  town  which  had 
at  some  park  or  garden  as  an  oasis  in  the 
asert  of  houses.  Rut  of  all  those  I have 
isitod,  there  is  not  one  to  compare  with  the 
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tary  music  stealing  over  the  distance.  These 
places  are  the  delight  of  the  people  of  Munich. 
But  the  man  in  search  of  solitude  may  enjoy 
the  lovely  walks  without  interruption  or  intru- 
sion. And  the  number  of  lovely  walks  can 
hardly  be  computed  ; you  may  choose  a new 
one  day  after  day,  and  yet  return  to  the  old  ones 
without  satiety.  I may  say  with  Comus, — 

I know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 

Dingle,  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 

And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side — • 

My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood. 

The  winding  walks,  intersected  by  the  roots  of 
trees,  the  expanse  of  green,  in  which  the  mag- 
nificent clumps  stand  aloof  like  stags  in  a pas- 
ture, the  smooth  sweep  of  sward  leading  along 
the  swift  stream  to  the  rustic  bridge,  the  curvo 
of  the  stream,  with  the  fall  of  its  bank,  seen 
through  the  trees  above  like  a picture  of  the 
Danube  winding  miles  below,  are  but  a few  of 
the  beauties  you  must  ever  linger  to  observe, 
the  charms  that  Nature  scatters  so  lavishly 
where  a little  help  is  given  her.  In  the  autumn, 
when  one  has  come  back  from  the  country,  the 
summer  seems  to  have  nestled  here  in  a cosy 
nook,  and  to  be  meditating  a longer  stay.  In 
winter,  the  heavy  snow  settles  on  all  the  boughs, 
and  weighs  them  down,  so  that  you  seem  shut 
in  by  the  bars  of  a cage,  or  wandering  through 
a magic  forest,  in  which  all  the  trees  are  of 
solid  silver.  The  snow  lies  smooth  and  thick 
on  all  the  little  sprays  as  if  crystallised,  and 
each  step  brings  you  into  another  frame  or 
setting  of  white  branches,  as  if  you  had  lost 
your  way,  and  could  find  no  landmarks  to 
take  you  back  again.  The  dark  water,  fed  by 
the  snow-blackened  sources  of  the  river,  courses 
rapidly  between  banks  of  smooth  deep  w’hite, 
and  snow7  confused  with  foam  breaks  over  the 
waterfall.  And  then,  as  spring  comes  on,  how 
the  buds  break  out  into  the  very  tenderest 
green.  Next  come  lilac-flowers  and  apple- 
blossoms,  covering  the  whole  area  with  deli- 
cious scents.  And  gradually  the  shade  grows 
thicker  as  the  sun  is  more  powerful,  so  that 
the  burning  rays  come  softeued  through  the 
screen  of  foliage,  the  fierce  white  changed  into 
refreshing  green. 

King  Louis  of  Bavaria  has  attempted  to  im- 
prove the  English  garden  by  erecting  a small 
temple  on  a mound  not  far  from  the  entrance, 
and  in  this  temple  a monument  to  the  garden’s 
founder  and  embellisher.  Following  that  ab- 
surd theory  which  prevails  in  the  small  king- 
doms of  Germany,  and  which  assigns  any  im- 
provement effected  during  any  reign  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  so  that  ineffectual  opposi- 
tion is  ranked  as  encouragement,  the  King 
has  inscribed  the  names  of  Carl  Theodore  and 


Maximilian  J oseph  on  this  monument ; but  the 
name  that  ought  to  have  been  placed  there  is 
that  of  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford. 

I am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
Munich  owes  more  to  this  man  than  to  many 
of  its  kings.  The  English  garden  is  certainly 
a more  pleasant  sight  than  the  desolate  streets 
with  their  gloomy  public  buildings.  And  in 
other  ways  I imagine  the  influence  of  Count 
Itumford  is  far  more  felt  than  any  royal 
patronage.  The  cheerful  and  contented  air 
of  the  Munich  people,  the  absence  of  very 
striking  cases  of  poverty,  the  apparent  well- 
being, the  scarcity  of  beggars,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  visitor.  These  are  not  results  that 
can  be  attained  by  private  benevolence,  which 
can  only  touch  isolated  cases,  and  leaves  the 
general  want  without  any  visible  effect.  No 
doubt  King  Louis  has  distributed  his  money 
with  great  munificence,  and  has  done  a,  great 
deal  of  good,  so  far  as  personal  charity  can 
avail,  but  his  entire  neglect  of  practical  mea- 
sures would  have  entailed  more  want  on  a suf- 
fering people  than  any  amount  of  giving  could 
have  remedied.  The  steps  taken  by  Count 
Rumford,  on  the  other  hand,  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  most  inveterate  evils.  A perusal 
of  his  Essays*  is  a most  valuable  preparation 
for  any  study  of  Munich,  and  I am  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Helps  for  having  put  me  on 
their  scent.  In  the  first  series  of  “ Friends  in 
Council,”  Vol.  i.  p.  74,  Milverton  is  discov- 
ered reading  “ Rumford 's  Essays,”  and  being 
asked  what  he  finds  to  interest  him  there, 
replies, — “ Everything  he  writes  about.  He 
is  to  me  a delightful  writer  ; he  throws  so 
much  life  into  all  his  writings.  Whether  they 
are  about  making  the  most  of  food  or  fuel,  or 
propounding  the  benefits  of  bathing,  or  inveigh- 
ing against  smoke,  it  is  that  he  went,  and  saw, 
and  did  and  experimented  himself,  and  upon 
himself.  His  proceedings  at  Munich  to  feed 
the  poor  are  more  interesting  than  many  a 
novel.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how  far  he  was 
before  the  world  in  all  the  things  he  gave  his 
mind  to.”  It  is  almost  to  be  wished  Mr. 
Helps  had  gone  more  into  details.  Count 
Rumford’s  Essays  are  not  much  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  present  age,  and  yet  they  seem 
to  contain  many  hints  that  might  be  valuable 
even  in  our  present  more  advanced  state  of 
science  ; and  in  matters  which  are  not  purely 
scientific,  ho  seems  to  have  been  so  much  be- 
fore his  age  that  he  has  not  been  caught  up 
yet.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  regard 
to  his  crusade  against  mendicity  in  Bavaria. 

He  tells  us  in  his  first  Essay  that  the  preva- 

* “ Essays,  Political,  Economical,  and  Philosophical.’  B} 
Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumford,  Fifth  Edition.  London: 
printed  for  Cadcll  ii  Davies.  1800. 
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ice  of  beggars  throughout  the  country  had 
come  at  last  insupportable  ; the  laws  which 
isted  against  beggary  were  never  enforced, 
d begging  had  become  almost  a recognised 
ofession.  Strong  sturdy  healthy  men  infested 
e stroets  and  public  places  of  Munich  ; it 
is  impossible  to  cross  the  street  without 
iug  attacked  by  them  ; they  went  round  to 
l private  houses,  and  stole  if  they  had  an 
•portunity  ; they  even  went  into  churches, 
al  begged  of  people  who  were  praying,  so 
at  undisturbed  devotion  had  to  be  purchased 
them.  They  exposed  their  own  children 
iked  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  beat  them  if 
ey  returned  homo  without  money  ; they  stole 
e children  of  others,  and  maimed  them  in 
der  to  exhibit  their  sufferings  ; there  were, 
short,  no  bounds  to  their  rapacity.  In  the 
untry,  the  children  even  of  the  best  farmers 
ade  a point  of  begging  from  passengers. 
One  scarcely  ever  met  a person  on  the  road 
i foot,  particularly  a woman,  who  did  not 
>ld  out  her  hand  for  charity and  the 
epherds  who  tended  their  llocks  by  the  road- 
ie had  a deduction  made  from  their  wages 
consideration  of  the  opportunity  they  had 
begging  from  the  travellers.  These  state- 
snts  are  fully  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

the  life  of  Lessing  we  find  a letter  of  the 
,te  of  1771,  which  states  that  a lady  on  the 
ty  from  Munich  to  Augsburg  was  surrounded 
one  place  by  at  least  eighty  beggars,  and 
at  the  circle  did  not  move  until  the  postilion 
3naced  it  with  his  whip.  Whole  families  run 
ter  you  in  Munich,  says  the  same  writer, 
d cry  out  that  they  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
irve. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  evil  which  Count 
nnford  resolved  to  remedy ; and  the  measures 
took  were  effectual.  In  the  first  four  years 
ter  the  adoption  of  his  measures  above  ten 
ousand  vagabonds  were  arrested,  of  whom 
o thousand  six  hundred  were  taken  in  Mu- 
ch alone.  The  mere  process  of  arresting 
>uld  not,  of  course,  have  been  sufficient  un- 
is something  was  done  with  the  beggars, 
mthey  tells  us  that  mendicity  was  effectually 
ppressed  in  Hamburg  by  an  establishment 
r their  relief.  But  Count  Rutnford’s  plan 
ems  to  have  been  something  better.  It  pro- 
ibly  served  as  a model  for  the  steps  ordered 
7 Napoleon  in  1807.  In  two  letters  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Napoleon  directed 
iat  a hundred  depots  for  the  poor  should  be 
.tablished,  and  every  street  beggar  was  to  be 
ken  there.  “But  he  must  bo  treated  kindly,” 
Ids  Napoleon;  “it  would  be  unjust  and 
uel  to  treat  him  as  a malefactor.  All  we 
ust  do  is  to  turn  him  to  a useful  occupation.'’ 
hese  were  Count  Bumford’s  principles.  He 


began  by  cantoning  regiments  of  cavalry  about 
the  country,  who  were  to  make  daily  patrols, 
and  apprehend  all  thieves  and  vagabonds,  in 
Munich  the  oliicers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  three  regiments  of  infantry  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  streets  on  the  day  appointed  for 
beginning  the  arrest  of  all  beggars,  and  in  less 
than  One  hour  the  town  was  thoroughly  cleared. 
New  Year’s  Bay,  1700,  was  selected  for  the 
opening  day,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  begin  the 
year,  and  partly  because  that  day  was  con- 
sidered peculiarly  set  apart  f<>r  giving  alms, 
and  the  beggars  were  sure  to  muster  in  full 
force. 

The  Count  assembled  the  field  oliicers  and 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  town  at  his  lodg- 
ings, explained  to  them  his  plans,  and  asked 
for  their  assistance.  That  the  measure  might 
not  be  considered  a purely  military  one,  each 
field-officer  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
magistrates,  the  chief  magistrate  attending  the 
Count  himself.  The  Count  and  the  chief- 
magistrate  had  hardly  got  into  the  street  when 
they  were  accosted  by  a beggar  who  asked  for 
an  alms.  The  Count  arrested  him  imme- 
diately with  his  own  hands,  and  the  others, 
having  so  good  an  example  set  them,  were  not 
slow  to  follow  it.  All  the  beggars  who  were 
taken  up  were  conducted  to  the  Town  Hall ; 
their  names  were  written  down,  and  they  were 
sent  to  the  military  workhouse,  where  they 
were  employed  according  to  their  ability.  At 
first  tho  awkwardness  natural  to  thoso  who 
had  never  done  a piece  of  work  in  their  lives, 
caused  them  to  be  occupied  with  the  easiest 
tasks  ; but  in  time  the  encouragement  they 
received,  the  high  payment  made  them  for 
their  labour,  added  to  the  real  pleasure  of  work- 
ing, contributed  to  push  them  forward,  and 
their  contentment  as  they  advanced  was  quite 
remarkable.  In  one  place  the  Count  dwells 
touchingly  on  “ the  exquisite  delight  which  a 
sensible  mind  must  feel  upon  seeing  many 
hundreds  of  wretched  beings  awaking  from  a 
state  of  misery  and  inactivity,  as  from  a dream, 
and  applying  themselves  with  cheerfulness  to 
the  employments  of  useful  industry. — upon 
seeing  the  first  dawn  of  placid  content  break 
upon  a countenance  covered  with  habitual 
gloom,  and  furrowed  and  distorted  by  misery.'’ 
In  another  place,  after  describing  the  enforced 
idleness  of  children  who  were  too  young  to 
work,  and  the  jealous  emulation  they  felt 
when  witnessing  tho  activity  of  others,  he 
adds,  “ they  frequently  solicited  with  tho 
greatest  importunity  to  be  permitted  to  work, 
and  often  cried  most  heartily  if  this  favour 
was  not  instantly  granted  them.  How  sweet 
these  tears  were  to  me,  can  easily  be  imagined  I” 
What  a pleasant  picture  these  passages  present 
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us,  and  how  different  is  Count  Rumford’s 
plan  for  persuading  people  to  work,  from  that 
adopted  down  to  the  present  day  in  youthful 
education  ! 

Cleanliness  and  regular  meals  were  impor- 
tant allies  in  the  Count’s  system.  “ I con- 
sidered,” he  says,  “what  circumstance  in  life — 
after  the  necessaries,  food  and  raiment — con- 
tributes most  to  comfort,  and  I found  it  to  be 
cleanliness.  So  very  extensive  is  its  influence 
that  it  reaches  even  to  the  brute  creation. 
With  what  care  and  attention  do  the  feathered 
race  wash  themselves,  and  put  their  plumage 
in  order,  and  how  perfectly  neat,  clean,  and  ele- 
gant do  they  ever  appear  ! Among  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  we  find  that  those  which  are  the 
most  cleanly  are  generally  the  most  gay  and 
cheerful,  or  are  distinguished  by  a certain  air 
of  tranquillity  and  contentment  ; and  singing- 
birds  are  always  remarked  for  the  neatness  of 
their  plumage.  And  so  great  is  the  elfect  of 
cleanliness  upon  man,  that  it  extends  even  to 
his  moral  character.  Virtue  never  dwelt  long 
with  filth  and  nastiness  ; nor  do  I believe 
there  ever  was  a person  scrupulously  attentive 
to  cleanliness  who  was  a consummate  villain.” 
Mr.  Dickens  might  have  quoted  the  last  sen- 
tence (the  italics  are  Count  Rumford’s  own)  as 
a motto  to  his  Christmas  story  of  Tom  Tiddler. 
But  the  details  furnished  about  the  food  su im- 
plied to  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  are  even 
more  important,  as  they  furnish  the  links  of 
the  reasoning  which  guided  the  Count  in  mak- 
ing his  well-known  economical  soup.  Each 
person  received  a pound  and  a quarter  of  a rich 
wholesome  soup  of  peas  and  barley  mixed  with 
cuttings  of  fine  white  bread.  The  cost  of  this 
soup  amounted  to  one  third  of  a penny  per 
portion,  and  afterwards,  when  potatoes  were 
added  to  the  soup,  the  cost  was  reduced  to 
scarcely  more  than  a farthing  per  portion.  Of 
course  prices  were  then  much  lower  than  they 
are  now.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  resi- 
dents of  sixteen  or  twenty  years  in  Munich 
assert  that  prices  have  doubled  within  their 
recollection,  but  the  figures  given  by  Count 
Rumford  serve  as  a check  on  such  exaggera- 
tion. The  price  of  beef,  of  wood,  of  barley,  of 
flour,  is  at  present  exactly  double,  sometimes 
a little  more  than  double,  what  it  was  in  1705. 
I confess  I have  been  much  pleased  by  disco- 
vering the  actual  state  of  the  case,  as  the  mar- 
vellous increase  in  prices  that  is  often  quoted 
implies  a marvellous  increase  of  prosperity,  and 
consequently  a previous  state  of  half  barbarit  y. 
A French  bishop  used  to  congratulate  all  the 
Germans  he  met  on  tire  great  progress  their 
nation  had  made,  appealing  to  the  German 
name  for  gloves  (hand-shoes)  to  prove  that  no 
long  time  before  the  Teutonic  nation  must 


have  gone  on  all-fours.  The  same  deduction 
would  needs  be  forced  upon  us  by  the  doubling 
of  prices  in  twenty  years. 

But  to  return  to  the  wonderful  qualities  of 
the  soup.  The  cost  of  wood  for  cooking  enough 
soup  for  a thousand  persons  was  only  four- 
pence-halfpenny  ; the  peas  and  barley  wero  of 
course  bought  in  large  quantities  at  a time 
when  they  were  abundant,  and  the  voluntary 
gifts  of  stale  bread  and  scraps  of  meat  from 
the  bakers  and  butchers,  on  whom  the  beggars 
had  formerly  levied  contributions,  considerably 
diminished  the  expense  and  enriched  the  com- 
pound. In  1795  there  was  a custom  in 
Munich,  as  there  is  to  this  day,  of  the  butchers 
being  allowed  to  throw  in  bones  or  scraps  whh 
the  good  pieces  of  meat  to  make  up  the  weight, 
for  the  price  of  meat  is  fixed  by  authority,  and 
this  is  the  only  means  of  disposing  of  the 
refuse  pieces.  Families  have,  of  course,  very 
little  use  for  such  scraps,  and  it  was  often  the 
custom  to  throw  them  into  the  poor’s  tub,  eo 
that  they  served  to  thicken  the  soup. 
Carts  were  sent  round  every  day  to  collect 
these  donations,  one  with  a cask  for  soup, 
another  with  a covered  tub  for  meat,  and 
another  w ith  a closed  chest  for  bread,  and 
small  tubs  inscribed  “for  the  poor,”  were 
hung  up  in  all  the  butchers’  shops  in  town. 
The  bread  given  by  the  bakers  was  generally 
the  stale  bread  of  former  days,  which  was  more 
fitted  for  eating  in  the  soup  than  fresh  bread, 
as  it  was  dry  and  hard,  rendering  mastication 
necessary,  and  thus  assisting  powerfully  to 
promote  digestion.  “ It  likewise,”  adds  the 
Count,  “ prolongs  the  duration  of  the  enjoyment 
of  eating,  a matter  of  very  great  importance 
indeed,  and  which  has  not  hitherto  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to.”  The  bread  is  not  boiled, 
as  in  those  tasteless  soups  which  disfigure  the 
usual  excellence  of  French  tables,  but  the  soup  is 
poured  hot  upon  it  the  very  moment  before 
serving.  But  the  chief  merit  is  assigned  to 
the  barley,  with  which  the  Count  realised  sur- 
prising results,  and  which  he  considers  the 
rice  of  Great  Britain.  He  says  it  thickens  a 
vast  quantity  of  water,  imparts  a degree  of 
richness  to  the  soup  that  nothing  else  can  give, 
and  with  little  taste  in  itself,  renders  more  sa- 
voury ingredients  peculiarly  palatable.  In  the 
portion  of  soup  provided  for  each  person  in 
the  military  workhouse,  and  found  amply  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  appetite,  as  well  as  to 
support  life,  there  entered  only  six  ounces  of 
solid  food,  and  yet  the  weight  of  each  portion 
amounted  to  twenty  ounces.  If  any  one  is  so 
much  interested  in  these  statements  as  to  wish 
to  make  the  experiment  himself,  I must  refer 
him  to  Count  Rumford’s  volumes.  He  will 
find  the  chapters  on  popular  cookery  more  in- 
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resting,  as  Mr.  Helps  has  told  him,  than 
any  a novel. 

One  of  Rumford’s  recommendations  affords 
curious  commentary  on  Mr.  Ilelps’s  remark 
uching  his  advance  on  his  age.  It  is  since 
e appearance  of  the  “ Friends  in  Council  ” 
at  the  Russian  bath  has  been  so  much  urged 
i in  England ; yet  I find  Count  Rumford  ex- 
aining  its  advantages,  and  recommending  its 
ioption,  in  an  Essay  dated  sixty  years  ago. 

is  only  the  other  day  Mr.  Trollope  was 
lling  us  of  the  bad  effects  on  the  health  and 
mplexion  of  the  heating  by  warm  air  in 
merica,  and  one  constantly  hears  Englishmen 
caching  up  the  open  fireplaces  and  kitehen- 
nges  of  their  native  country  over  the  stoves 
d baking  of  Germany.  Rumford  has  an 
say  on  the  advantage  of  living  in  warm 
jins  at  an  even  temperature,  and  quotes  the 
cellent  health  of  the  Swedes  and  Russians, 
eir  little  susceptibility  to  cold,  in  spite  of 
e sudden  transitions  from  hot  rooms  to  in- 
lse  frost,  in  proof  of  his  argument.  The 
later  part  of  a volume  is  devoted  to  a de- 
•iption  of  kitchen  fireplaces,  and  of  a new 
icies  of  roaster  intended  to  supplant  the 
age  and  spit.  Another  long  essay  is  given 
the  remodelling  of  open  fireplaces,  and  we 
i told  in  a note  that  the  first  experiment 
ide  with  fireplaces  in  London  Was  in  Lord 
lmerston’s  town  residence  in  Hanover  Square, 
experiment  soon  followed  up  in  other  houses 
town,  as  well  as  at  the  same  nobleman’s 
it  at  Eroadlands,  near  Southampton.  That 
unt  Rumford  had  only  the  general  good  in 
»w  in  all  these  improvements,  and  that  ho 
voted  himself  most  generously  to  the  wel- 
e of  others,  appears  from  a note  in  this 
ay  on  chimney  fireplaces,  in  which  he  re- 
ests  the  public  and  manufacturers  to  ob- 
ve,  “ That  the  author  docs  not  intend  to 
:e  out  himself,  or  to  suffer  others  to  take 
i,  any  patent  for  any  invention  of  his  which 
.y  be  of  public  utility  ; all  persons  are  at 
1 liberty  to  imitate  them,  and  vend  them 
their  own  emolument,  when,  and  where, 
1 in  any  way  they  may  think  proper  ; and 
>se  who  wish  for  any  further  information 
peeting  any  of  those  inventions  or  improve- 
nts,  will  reeeivo  (gratis)  all  the  information 
sy  can  require  by  applying  to  the  author, 
o will  take  pleasure  in  giving  them  every 
i stance  in  his  power.”  1 cannot  help  think- 
; that  something  might  be  made  out  of  very 
ny  of  his  suggestions  at  the  present  day. 

To  be  thwarted  and  opposed  is  the  fate  of 
;ry  reformer,  and  Count  Rumford  does  nut 
in  to  have  been  excepted  from  the  rule, 
o ingratitude  of  Munich  to  him  is  no  doubt 
iking  when  we  consider  the  services  he  has 


rendered.  A street  is  named  after  him,  it  is 
true,  but  being  placed  where  scarcely  any 
visitor  to  the  town  would  bend  Iris  steps,  its 
existence  is  hardly  known.  It  may  bo  that 
the  scene  of  his  labours  was  in  that  quarter, 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  bo  a suf- 
ficient reason  for  commemorating  him  there. 
Hut  the  French  have  not  put  their  I’laeo 
Ivleber  in  the  desert,  nor  have  the  English 
given  the  name  of  Wellington  Street  to  the 
road  that  crosses  the  Field  of  Waterloo.  No 
statue  or  monumeut  of  Rumford  stands  in  the 
open  places  of  Munich,  although  the  corpora- 
tion have  been  so  hasty  to  commemorate  King 
Ludwig  that  they  Lave  raised  him  a statue  in 
which  everybody  can  detect  a sad  want  of  resem- 
blance. And  Bavaria  is  still  wanting  in 
things  which  Rumford  was  not  allowed  to 
supply.  He  tells  us  that  he  wished  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  horses  by  buying  valuable 
mares,  and  giviug  them,  uuder  certain  easy 
conditions,  to  farmers  who  had  grounds  fitted 
for  breeding  ; but  his  attempts  were  frustrated 
by  supineness  or  jealousy,  and  the  breed  of 
horses  sulfurs  to  this  day. 

E.  WilberfokcE. 

TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  MARRY. 

Gasping  and  tired  after  my  late  exertions 
— fori  had  justbeeu  cheeriug  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  and  eommiting  all  the  other  madman- 
like absurdities  considered  necessary  nowa- 
days to  the  starting  of  a “happy  pair”  on 
their  nuptial  career, — I leaned  against  one  of 
the  portico  pillars  of  my  friend’s  house  for  a 
moment’s  rest.  My  hand  yet  ached  from  the 
effects  of  the  bridegroom’s  last  spasmodic 
squeeze,  my  heart  was  warm,  and  my  face,  no 
doubt,  beamed  with  the  reflection  of  the  uni- 
versal joy.  I envied  immensely  the  glorious 
happiness  of  my  old  chum,  and  was  lost  in  the 
wonder  whether  the  day-dream  of  my  life 
would  ever  come  true,  and  the  like  happy  fate 
be  decreed  me,  when  I was  startled  by  a 
plaintive  voice  at  my  elbow  saying  “ Oh  ! poor 
things  ! poor  wretched  things  ! How  I do  pity 
them  ! ” 

L turned,  and  lo  ! the  dejected  speaker  (than 
whom  1 never  saw  a blither,  prettier  specimen 
of  feminine  humanity,  although  at  this  moment 
both  brow  and  eye  were  clouded  by  a melan- 
choly quite  incomprehensible  to  me)  stood 
gazing  with  sad  eyes  after  the  retreating 
carriage,  and  murmuring  to  herself,  “ Poor 
things  ! poor  things  ! ” 

“ Good  gracious,  madam,  what  do  you 
moan  ?”  exclaimed  1,  startled  out  of  delicious 
dreams  and  all  my  proprieties  as  well  ; “here 
I've  been  envying  my  old  friend,  and  thinking 
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him  one  of  the  luckiest  dogs  in  existence  ! 
married  to  an  uncommonly  nice  girl — possessing 
plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  friends,  and  a nice 
place,  and  just  off  for  his  honeymoon  ! What 
can  a man  want  more  ? And  yet  you  lament 
over  him  and  his  wife  as  if  they  were  the  most 
miserable  of  mankind  ! Really,  madam,  I can- 
not see  the  need  for  so  much  commiseration  ! ” 
Perhaps  I was  rude  for  speaking  so  sharply  to 
the  fair  lady  ; but  T was  an  innocent  young 
bachelor,  just  escaped  for  a day  or  two  from 
those  miserable  dust-bins  yclept  “ chambers,” 
to  act  as  best  man  and  supporter  to  my  oldest 
and  greatest  friend,  and  fully  believing  that 
nothing  could  be  required  to  perfect  human 
bliss  beyond  a nice  wife  and  plenty  of  money  ; 
so  that  the  shock  to  my  feelings  was  great,  and 
indignation  mastered,  for  a second,  that  ur- 
banity and  extreme  politeness  for  which  I am 
in  general  so  famous. 

If  I could  but  find  words  to  express  the  pity 
in  her  look  at  the  thought  of  my  puerile  de- 
lusion ! the  melancholy  of  her  slow  shake  of 
the  head  as  she  answered, — 

“The  plenitude  of  friends  and  riches,  and 
the  possession  of  a nice  place,  are  doubtless 
chief  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  happiness  ; but 
believe  me,  there  cannot  be  a greater  sarcasm 
— a more  cruel  quip — than  calling  the  first 
short  time  of  married  life,  1 a honeymoon/ 
and  the  victims  to  it,  a ‘ happy  pair  ! ’ ” Then 
with  a retrospective  sigh  she  added,  “I’m  sure 
I neve r was  half  so  miserable  in  all  my  life, 
and  1 have  heard  many  another  say  the 
same.  ” 

“ My  dear  madam,  you  amaze  me  ! and 
really — a — I cau  scarcely  imagine  it  possible  for 
a honeymoon  to  have  been  other  than  happy, 
when  you  were  the  fair  bride  ! At  all  events, 
I’m  sure  your  husband  would  not  endorse  that 
opinion.” 

“You  are  quite  mistaken,  sir,”  quoth  a 
good-looking  man  who  had  lounged  up  to  us, 
and  evidently  overheard  my  last  speech, 
together  with  its  elegant  compliment, — “ quite 
mistaken.  I entirely  agree  with  what  my  wife 
says.  I never  in  all  my  life  was  so  utterly 
and  truly  miserable,  as  during  that  first 
hideous  week  of  our  married  life.” 

“ t\  eek,  sir  ? I thought  a honeymoon  was 
always  a month  ? ” was  my  quick  and  ardent 
rejoinder. 

“ A man  must  have  much  greater  powers  of 
endurance  than  I possess,  if  he  could  manage 
a month — we  cut  and  run  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  didn’t  we,  love  ? ’’ 

“ At  the  end  of  a week  ? AVhy,  Harry,  we 
were  only  four  days  alone  ; don’t  you  remember, 

Capt.- , of  the  13th,  dined  with  us  on  the 

Saturday,  and  then  he  came  on  Sunday  and  we 
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persuaded  him  to  breakfast  aud  lunch  with  us 
on  Monday,  and  between  whiles  to  go  to  the 
Minster,  although,  poor  dear,  he  was  so  seedy  ! 
Do  you  recollect  what  a frightful  cold  he’d 
caught  when  the  window  was  open  the  evening 
before  after  dinner,  and  we  were  all  as  cold  as 
charity,  oidy  far  too  polite  to  one  another  to 
ask  for  it  to  be  shut  ? He  really  was  quite  a 
godsend,  for  you  know  we  couldn’t  have 
survived  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  ! ” 

“ It’s  perfectly  true — I don’t  believe  we 
could — It  was  awful  ! ” said  the  ci-devant 
happy  man. 

“But  excuse  me!”  interrupted  I,  aghast, 
“do  you  really  mean  me  to  understand  that  the 
sceue  of  all  this  misery'  was  that  delightful  old 
place,  York,  where  1 always  fancy  there  is  more 
amusement  and  interest  than  anywhere  out  of 
Town  ? ” 

‘ ‘ Oh,  no,  no ; perhaps  we  could  have  endured 
existence  there  for  a few  days.  But  you  see, 
sir,  we  had  been  unluckily  victims  to  your 
delusion,  and  thought  that  because  we  were 
just  married,  we  must  perforce  be  happy,  and 
in  need  of  nothing  to  amuse  us  but  our  own 
charming  selves.  And  so,  we  settled  to  go  to 
a desolate,  horrible  place  called  Bolton  Abbey  ” 
(ic  was  just  an  easy  afternoon’s  journey  from 
where  we  were),  “ w here  we  thought  it  would  be 
heaven  on  earth,  of  course — to  wander  about 
enjoying  the  delight  of  each  other’s  society  and 
— a — in  fact,  make  fools  of  ourselves,  as  every 
one  else  does  ! I know  one  thing  ” added 
he,  viciously,  “I  never  was  so  sick  of  any  one 
in  my  life  as  1 was  of  my  wife  all  the  time — 
never  ! ” 

The  lady  laughed,  and  seemed,  by  the  rueful 
shake  of  her  head,  entirely  to  reciprocate  this 
last  piece  of  politeness  ; while  I,  intensely 
amused,  and  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  hear  a 
man’s  real  experience  of  what  had  always 
been  to  me  the  brightest  possible  day-dream, 
answered — 

“ Well,  but  I have  always  heard  that  Bolton 
Abbey  is  quite  the  reverse  of  desolate  and 
miserable — a lovely  place,  with  charming  walks 
and  a nice  old-fashioned  inn  and  first-rate 
fishing — ” 

“ Fishing  ! ” cried  both  in  a breath,  “why, 
my  good  friend,  whoever  thinks  of  fishing  on  a 
honeymoon  ? ” 

“ No,  ” continued  the  gentleman,  “ it  was  an 
accepted  fact  that  we  were  a ‘ happy  pair,’  and 
what  further  was  needful  ? Besides,  it  was 
useless  to  think  of  out-door  amusements,  for 
we  were  married  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
the  weather  was  cold  and  foggy  ; while  as  for 
the  charming  walks  you  talk  about — the  paths 
were  one  mass  of  clay  and  mud,  aud  as  the 
fashion  of  wearing  very  long  dresses  had  just 
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cjjie  in,  and  my  wife  considered  it  the  proper 
tfig  to  walk  arm  in-arm,  of  course  she  couldn’t 
vul  hers  up,  and  there  it  trailed,  all  draggled 
a|  dirty,  about  a yard  behind  her  ! If  I’d 
>)/  seen  it  before  marriage  instead  of  after, 
l houfd  have  declared  oil,  for  1 don’t  think 
tire  is  anything  that  disgusts  mo  so  much  as 
tjt — but  as  it  was  in  ‘ our  honeymoon,’  for- 
9j th,  1 didn’t  dare,  for  the  life  of  me,  utter  a 
nj'd  of  complaint.” 

‘Oh,  it’s  all  very  well  to  talk  of  you)* 

■ oyances,  dear  ! I wonder  what  mine  were 
Bn  1 arrived  at  our  journey’s  cud  and  found 
anything  I especially  wanted,  left  behind  ! 
St  ! would  you  believe  it,  sir  ? Only  married 
il'ionr  or  two,  and  the  first  thing  ho  did  was 
ti'orget  to  see  my  boxes  put  in,  and  so  when 
(■arrived,  as  I said,  at  Bolton  Abbey,  my  sole 
p(<essious  were  a very  small  bonnet,  and  some 
cts  and  collars  ! Talk  of  my  draggled  dress, 

id  ! ” (the  poor  lady  was  quite  in  a huff  at 
til  bare  recollection)  “ what  was  that  to  a 
lo  without  her  Boxes  ? ” 

: Well  but,  my  love,  I did  telegraph  for 
n.” 

I Certainly,”  was  the  unmollified  answer  ; 
hat  else  could  bo  done  ? and  that  was  my 
It’s  no  use  to  try  and  get  out  of  it, 
I ry.  You  lost  your  wits  and  head  altogether 

■ f day,  and  never  found  them  again  the  whole 
P3  we  were  there,  to  judge  from  appearances, 

f<jl  never  knew  any  one  half  so  dull  as  you 
•’  e ! ” 

And  what  wonder  if  I was  dull  ! There 
• n't,  sir,  a book  to  read,  or  a bit  of  wvork  to 
Kjp  her  ” (pointing  to  his  wife)  “ out  of  mis- 
Jhf,  or  anything,  indeed,  but  a Times  a fort- 
it  old,  and  a torn  number  of  the  Illustrated 
Li  don  News,  with  pictures  representing  the 
ej  lus  of  Noah  and  his  family  from  the  ark, 
ojomething  equally  ancient.  No,  there  was 
ui  ling  to  be  done  but  stare  at  my  wife  the 
/ le  day  and  try  to  look  affectionate  ; and 
v*  n I could  stand  that  no  longer,  to  steal 
aiy  and  do  my  best  to  kill  an  hour  or  two 
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‘And  then,  at  your  nice  old-fashioned  inn, 
” chimed  in  the  lady,  “ every  one  knew 
were  ‘ moons  and  if  we  but  stirred  out  of 
sitting-room,  there  were  eyes  without 
iber  peeping  round  every  corner,  and  we 
«d  the  servants  laughing,  until  we  really 
as  ashamed  of  ourselves  as  if  we  had  been 
;o  wicked  ! It  wasn’t  very  much  better, 
er,  when  at  last  wo  fled  to  York  ; for  on 
day  there  were  people  that  we  knew  in 
Minster,  and  we  could  see  them  pointing 
nit  to  others  of  their  friends,  for  they  nod- 
and  smiled,  and  made  me  feel  so  abashed 
, could  I have  made  anyone  believe  me,  I 


would  have  vowed  wo  had  been  married  a 
dozen  years  at  least ! ” 

“ But  after  this  terrible  week  was  over, 
madam,”  said  I,  when  my  mirth  had  somow’hat 
subsided,  “may  I ask  what  became  of  you  then  ? 
For  I suppose  you  hardly  dared  run  home 
again  directly  and  confess  the  result  of  your 
‘ trial  trip  ? ’ ” 

“ No,  we  didn’t  go  home,  although,  oh  ! how 
I longed  to  get  away  and  make  an  end  of  play- 
ing at  matrimony.  We  went  to  stay  with 
some  friends,  but  it  was  almost  worse  here  than 
ever  for  me — for  Harry  had  made  such  a fuss 
about  the  quantity  of  luggage,  that,  thinking  I 
could  do  without,  I had  amiably  left  my  very 
swell  things  at  home — so  imagine  my  horror, 
when  we  arrived,  to  find  I had  been  expected 
to  be  all  en  grand  teuu,  and  there  were  all  sorts 
of  people  invited  to  meet  us,  and  dinner  parties 
every  night — and  poor  I had  again  to  figure 
in  the  horrid  character  of  a Boxless  Bride  ! 
Certainly  it  was  a dreadful  time.  But  he  was 
all  right,  as  there  was  plenty  of  hunting  and 
shooting,  and  we  had  had  quite  enough  of  the 
affections  at  Bolton  Abbey  to  make  us  thank- 
ful to  be  rid  of  one  another  for  a while  ! 

“ Ah  ! ” she  added,  as  I struggled  to  restrain 
my  laughter  within  decent  bounds  ; “it’s  all 
very  well  to  laugh  now,,  but  you  wouldn’t  have 
laughed  if  you  had  had  all  |he  misery  to  endure 
which  we  had  ” — (the  emphasis  on  that  misery 
was  tremendous)  : then,  .after  a pause,  she 
continued  with  the  greatest  earnestness — 

“ But  it  is  not  only  from  our  own  sufferings 
that  1 bid  you  beware  of  entertaining  any  suoh 
delusive  idea  as  that  ‘happy  pairs’  enjoy 
themselves.  Ask  anyone  who  is  not  trammeled 
by  sentimental  nonsense,  whether  their  honey- 
moon was  not  the  most  wearisome,  detestable 
part  of  their  lives,  and  I’m  sure  yon  will  find 
wo  have  not  exaggerated  the  horrors  of  the 
institution  at  all.  Why  it  is  an  institution,  I 
cannot  think.  Why  people  cannot  get  married, 
and  stay  at  home  and  have  a merry  time  of  it, 
like  our  neighbours  in  France,  who  see  their 
friends  and  dance  and  amuse  themselves,  in- 
stead of  being  turned  off,  two  poor  wretches — 
into  some  out-of  the- way  place  to  mope  them- 
selves almost  to  death  ! However,  I suppose 
while  it  is  the  accepted  mode  of  procedure,  it 
is  only  the  sensible  few  who  will  refuse  to  give 
m to  it  ; only,  my  good  sir,  be  advised  by  us, 
and  when  your  time  comes  to  be  married,  don’t 
be  deluded  into  sacrificing  yourself  and  your 
wife  on  the  altar  of  popular  prejudice  ! Don’t 
you  go  for  a honeymoon  ! ” 

W ith  which  solemn  warning,  my  fair  friend 
turned  away,  and,  putting  her  arm  within  her 
husband’s,  sts  oiled  olf,  to  revive  their  spirits  and 
smooth  down  the  rutiled  feathers  of  their 
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memory  by  recalling  the  satisfactory  fact  that  The  touching  recital  of  my  friends’  troubles 
they  could  not  commit  such  a mistake  again  ; floated  not  unheeded  by.  From  the  profound 
and  leaving  me  with  the  firm  conviction  that  consideration  of  all  I had  heard,  I evoked  one 
my  pet  day-dream  is  all  moonshine — that  fixed  resolve.  If  ever  I do  marry  I will  be 
marriage  appears  to  be  a very  equivocal  enjoy-  j one  of  the  sensible  few — 1 will  not  go  for  a 
ment,  and  a “ honeymoon  ” — rank  madness.  honeymoon.  M,  LI.  T.  0. 


“IN  THE  CLOUDS.” 


Sittinu  underneath  a tree 
I build  airy  castles, 

While  in  every  cloud  I blow 
Float  my  fairy  vassal -i, 

Dancing  round  me,  dancing  round 
me, 

Circling  in  the  vapour, 

Like  the  midges  o’er  a pool, 

Like  the  boys  i<  leased  from  school, 

Or  moths  arc und  a taper.  (How  WU1  8,1(511  Uiinus  love  one  '() 

Half  contemptuously  I roll 

Let  me  preach  in  playful  tone  Up  my  sermon  paper, 

With  the  due  inflation  ; “ Riches,  beauty,  glory — all” 

Pointing  morals,  bure  as  fate,  (Let  the  words  like  good  seed  fall! 

To  my  congregation.  “ Vanish  like  a vapour.”  IV.  TkornbprT. 


“ »See  this  slender  rod  of  clay, 

White  and  frail  and  little, 

Type  of  poor  mortality, 

(That  Death  snaps  in  cruel  play,) 
Life  is  no  less  brittle.” 

Tbin  and  sharp  and  winding  blue 
Rise  the  clouds  above  one, 
Lingering  o’er  the  preacher’s  head 
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|HE  BONE  MAN  OF  HOSTONIC. 

.v  a recess  beside  the  great  west  door  of 
church  of  Hostouie,  in  Bohemia,  stood  for 
,y  generations  a gaunt  skeleton,  its  skull 
iping  on  the  breast,  and  the  hands  folded 
hough  in  prayer.  Immediately  before  it 
the  tomb  of  a noble  family  onco  residing 
he  neighbourhood,  but  now  extinct, 
he  strange  attitude  of  the  skeleton  lixed 
idea  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  Bone 
1 prayed  without  ceasing  to  a dead  woman, 
lay  in  the  vault  before  him.  Several 
;s  was  the  skeleton  removed  from  its  niche, 
buried  under  the  green  sod  in  the  church- 
1,  but  on  the  following  morning  those  who 
e to  early  mass  saw  the  grave  open,  and 
turf  folded  back,  and  within  the  sacred 
ding  stood,  as  before,  the  white  Bono  Man 
drooping  head,  and  folded  hands,  at  the 
t door.  And  well  might  he  be  condemned 
he  judgment  of  God  to  stand  thus,  year 
'ear,  before  the  tomb,  for  long  ago  he  had 
a lawless  knight,  fearing  not  God,  nor 
rdiug  man,  and  he  had  come  in  his  wan- 
lgs  to  Hostonic,  where  he  had  seeu  the 
of  Hostonic,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
eman  who  then  inhabited  the  castle  whose 
3 are  now  the  haunt  of  the  owl,  and  he 
brought  the  Lily  to  shame,  and  to  an 
death.  When  the  old  lord  in  anger 
him,  his  corpse  would  not  rest  in  its 
>,  but  rose,  and  stationed  itself  at  the 
of  the  tomb,  with  the  dim  eyes  fixed  on 
sepulchral  stone  w'hioh  hid  the  Lily,  and 
i he  awaited  his  release.  The  corpse  be- 
> a skeleton,  centuries  rolled  by,  and  still 
release  had  not  been  effected.  But  one 
ling  those  who  went  to  church  found  the 
s empty,  and  the  skeleton  had  crumbled 
a little  heap  of  grey  dust.  How  this  was 
ted  I will  relate,  as  the  Bohemian  pea- 
•y  tell  the  tale. 

le  night  there  was  uproar  in  the  tavern 
ostonic  ; three  brothers,  with  their  pockets 
if  money,  had  been  drinking  and  gambling 
lay,  and  purposed  continuing  the  same 
icmeuts  all  night.  Their  drunken  shouts 
laughter  continued  till  long  after  every 
e in  the  village  was  closed,  and  every 
extinguished. 

ley  were  waited  upon  by  a servant  girl 
had  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  and 
had  but  lately,  for  the  first  time,  become 
other.  By  her  poverty  she  had  been 
m into  service.  Many  a rude  aud  ugly 
at  her  expense  was  made  by  the  tipsy 
but  she  remained  silent,  modestly  aud 
ntly  waiting  on  them  without  speaking 
i than  w’as  necessary. 


As  she  camo  out  of  the  cellar  with  full 
pitcher,  one  of  the  brothers  said  to  her,  laugh- 
ing, 

“ Well,  my  girl  ! I suppose  you  are  busy 
making  clothes  for  the  baby,  eh  l ” 

“ All,  sir  ! ” she  replied  ; “ I have  not  the 
materials  of  which  to  mako  them  ; would  that 
l had.  The  poor  little  lamb  will  need  them, 
indeed  ! ** 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  the  second  bro- 
ther, shaking  his  head  drunkcnly ; “ you  must 
earn  the  money  to  buy  them,  and  the  cradle, 
too.” 

“ Only  too  willingly,  sir  !” 

“ Well,  I don’t  mind  giving  you  the  money,” 
continued  the  thoughtless  fellow  ; “if  you 
will  do  something  for  it.” 

“ Anything  which  is  not  beyond  my 
strength,”  said  the  girl  eagerly,  as  her  cheek 
flushed  with  hope  ; “ tell  me  what  I am  to 
do,  and  I will  do  it.” 

“Nothing  very  difficult,  my  girl,  no-thing 
ve-ry  dif-fi-cnlt,”  quoth  the  intoxicated  man  ; 
and  then,  with  a burst  of  laughter,  he  said, 
looking  round  to  his  brothers  for  applause, 
“ you  shall  fetch  me  the  skeleton  which  stands 
at  the  church  door  ! Eh,  lads,  she  snail  do 
that,  shan’t  she  ; and  we  will  pay  her  l ” 

The  maid  recoiled  in  horror,  and  her  cheek 
blanched, 

“Oh,  sir!”  she  said  faintly;  “do  not 
make  a mock  of  me  in  my  misery,  and  tempt 
God  with  such  profanities  ! ” 

But  the  other  brothers  praised  him  who  had 
made  the  offer,  and  drawing  their  purses  from 
their  pockets  they  poured  out  thalers  and 
grosehens,  and  made  of  them  a small  pile  in 
the  middle  of  the  table. 

“There!”  shouted  they  ; “fetch  us  the 
Bone  Man,  and  you  shall  have  this  as  a bap- 
tismal gift  for  your  brat.” 

The  poor  girl  trembled  in  every  limb  ; she 
looked  at  the  money,  and  then  at  the  red, 
heated  faces  of  the  drunken  men,  and  she 
knew  not  what  to  say.  That  little  pile  of 
silver  would,  indeed,  be  a go  Isend  to  her, — 
but  at  what  a cost  was  it  to  be  won  ? She 
thought  of  the  gloomy  churchyard,  and  the 
solemn  church,  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  of 
the  skeleton  standing  in  the  wall  niche  before 
the  tomb. 

“ Come,  you  must  not  be  long  making  up 
your  mind,”  said  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  ; 
“ we  do  not  make  such  offers  more  than  once.” 

“ Let  me  have  two  minutes  to  decide,”  she 
begged,  looking  onco  more  at  the  money,  and 
then,  flying  to  her  chamber,  she  bent  over 
her  little  one  and  kissed  it.  “ Anything  for 
thee,  my  poor  one  ! ” she  sighed  ; “ and  if  it 
be  a sin,  may  God  in  His  mercy  pardon  me.” 
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Then,  after  having  crossed  herself,  she  re- 
turned to  the  parlour,  and  agreed  to  do  what 
the  three  men  required. 

As  she  left  the  tavern,  all  was  dark,  a keen 
wind  blew  ever  the  country,  beneath  a still, 
star-spangled,  cloudless  sky  ; it  wailed  among 
the  eaves  of  the  houses,  and  tossed  the  autumn 
leaves  about  iu  the  square  of  the  little  town. 
The  church  stood  cn  a rise  : as  the  young 
woman  approached  it,  her  heart  beat  faster. 

She  opened  the  churchyard  gate  as  the 
evening  bell  tinkled  ; she  stood  still,  and  re- 
cited her  “ Ave  Maria  If  with  fervour,  then 
stepped  out  of  sight,  to  allowthe  sexton  to  return 
without  observing  her.  The  old  man,  bent 
double  with  age,  went  coughing  from  the 
graveyard  to  his  bed,  and  she  remained  alone 
among  the  dead.  For  some  moments  a strug- 
gle raged  within  her ; she  shuddered  at  the 
prospect  of  what  she  had  to  do,  and  felt  disposed 
to  return  to  the  inn,  but  love  for  her  babe 
prevailed,  and  she  walked  up  the  path  leading 
to  the  church  door. 

And  now  there  was  a feeble  glimmer  in  the 
east,  and  the  new  moon  peeped  above  the 
horizon  ; and  she  shuddered  as  she  stepped 
into  the  shadow  of  a mulberry-tree  which  grew 
in  the  churchyard. 

She  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  the 
latch  dew  up  with  a noise  which  was  echoed 
through  the  vaults  and  aisles  of  the  church. 
A feeble,  rosy  glow  from  the  lamp  burning 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  gleamed  on  the 
altar,  but  a white  moonbeam  through  a low 
window  fell  along  the  west  wail,  bringing  out 
the  skull  and  folded  hands  as  frosted  silver, 
in  strong  relief  against  the  ebon  gloom  of  the 
recess  in  which  stood  the  Bone  Man  of  Hos- 
tonic.  As  the  frightened  girl  looked  on  the 
skeleton,  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  the 
fieshless  mouth  moved  in  prayer,  and  as  though 
a blue  tiame  flickered  iu  the  eye-cavities. 

The  girl  summoned  up  all  her  courage, 
graspe  l the  skeleton,  flung  it  upon  her  back, 
and  ran  tlirough  the  churchyard,  passed  the 
gate,  flew  with  her  rattling  load  across  the 
market-place,  dashed  into  the  tavern,  cast 
the  Bone  Man  on  the  table,  and  sinking  on 
to  a bench,  burst  into  a flood  of  tears. 

A silence  fell  upon  those  in  the  room  ; all 
hooked  with  a shudder  at  the  heap  of  bones, 
and  then  with  astonishment  at  the  girl.  Even 
the  three  brothers  recoiled  from  the  skeleton 
as  it  was  flung  before  them  ; the  courage  of 
the  maid  amazed  them  ; they  had  reckoned 
on  her  turning  back  at  the  churchyard  gate, 
and  had  calculated  on  joking  her  on  the 
failure  of  her  courage. 

But  the  eldest,  staggering  to  his  feet,  said, 
“ I toll  you  all,  the  lass  has  well  earned  her 


money.  She  shall  have  it,  and  sit  down  by 
us  and  have  a drop  of  something  to  warm  he 
too.” 

In  the  meanwhile  the  girl  had  somewhat 
recovered  herself,  and  she  was  called  to  'the 
table  to  give  an  account  of  her  expedition. 
But  she,  still  pale  with  fear,  only  replied  to 
their  questions  with — 

CiGod  saved  me  from  anything  very  ter- 
rible ; but,  as  I carried  the  skeleton,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  though  some  one  were  following. 
Not  for  any  money  would  I do  it  again.” 

“ But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Bone 
Man  ?”  asked  one  of  the  brothers  ; “ he  can- 
not remain  here,  and  I daren't  take  him  back.” 

“ Nor  I,”  said  the  second. 

“And  I am  quite  sure,”  hiccoughed  the 
third,  “'that  I couldu't  walk  as  far.” 

“ The  skeleton  must  go  back,  that  is  posi- 
tive,” said  the  first  : “ we  shall  get  into  trou- 
ble if  it  is  found  here.” 

“ Then  let  her  who  brought  it  take  it  back,” 
thundered  out  the  second  with  an  oath. 

The  maid,  shuddering  at  the  thought  of 
having  to  make  the  horrible  expedition  again, 
exclaimed,  “ That  was  not  part  of  our  agree- 
ment. I have  kept  my  portion  of  the  con- 
tract, and  you  have  said  yourself  that  I haTe 
earned  the  money.” 

“ S 3 you  have,  my  girl  ; so  you  have,  un- 
doubtedly,” said  the  fellow;  “but,  hang  it! 
we  don’t  want  to  have  a skeleton  lying  amongst 
our  glasses,  and  under  our  very  noses,  whilst 
we  are  making  merry.  I'd  take  it  myself  to 
its  proper  place,  were  my  legs  steady  enough, 
and  my  conscience  clear.  We  will  give  you 
more  money,  if  you  will  replace  the  Bone  Man 
in  his  old  position  in  Hostonic  Church.” 

“Oh,  sir  ! ” gasped  the  mail  ; “I  cannot! 
indeed  ! I swere  that  I never  would  tempt  God  i 
like  this  again  for  the  love  of  gold.” 

“Nor  shall  you,”  quoth  the  toper;  “not 
a groschen  shall  you  get  from  any  of  us,  if 
you  do  as  we  bid  you  ; but  this  will  I pro- 
mise,— I have  no  children  of  my  own,  and  I 
will  pay  for  the  education  of  your  little  babe 
when  it  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  and  I 
call  these  comrades  here  to  witness,  that  the 
lad  shall  not  be  unremembered  in  my  will.” 

The  maid  looked  with  trembling  at  the 
hideous  object  which  spraddled  across  the 
table.  Her  breast  heaved  ; she  folded  her 
hands  in  prayer  and  closed  her  eyes.  The 
agitation  of  her  feelings,  and  the  battle  of  f 
conflicting  passions,  were  clearly  traceable  on 
her  countenance.  Suddenly  her  face  became 
calm, 

“As  you  wish,”  she  said,  resolutely;  “it 
is  God's  will.  Yours  be  the  sin,  and  you  will  I 
have  to  answer  for  it.” 
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Again  she  knelt  to  the  woman  in  black, 
and  prayed  with  fervour  for  the  Bone  Man . 
She  pleaded  by  the  hopes  of  salvation,  the 
mercy  of  God,  the  ltedeemer’s  wounds  ; her 
tears  fell  on  the  sepulchre  floor  ; she  wrung 
her  hands,  and  sobs  broke  the  thread  of  her 
prayer.  Still  the  pale  woman  remained  un- 
moved, still  did  she  read  in  the  great  book 
without  raising  her  eyes  to  the  weeping  peti- 
tioner before  her,  and  only  at  intervals  shook 
her  head.  An  hour  passed  thus  ; the  girl 
clasped  the  rim  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  writhed 
in  the  vehemence  of  her  supplication  on  the 
pavement.  There  was  no  change  in  the  pallid 
woman,  save  that  the  wreath  about  her  tem- 
ples had  shed  its  withered  leaves,  and  had 
broken  into  tiny  fresh  buds. 

Faint  and  weary,  despairing  of  success,  the 
poor  girl  again  retraced  her  steps  to  the  upper 
world.  The  skeleton  was  at  the  top,  leaning 
forward  in  breathless  eagerness,  and  grey  fear 
spread  over  its  ghastly  face. 

“ Has  she  forgiven  me  ? ” 

The  maid  sadly  shook  her  head. 

“ Back  again,”  moaned  the  strange  voice  , 
ce  without  you  I cannot  obtain  pardon.  If 
you  cannot  procure  my  release,  I am  accursed 
for  ever.  Quick  ! midnight  is  loug  past,  and 
all  must  be  decided  before  cockcrow.” 

The  trembling  bony  hands  were  wrung  in 
bitterness  of  distress. 

Once  more  the  maid  descended.  The  same 
scene  was  re-enacted.  Again  she  supplicated, 
and  again,  for  all  answer  she  obtained  was  the 
shake  of  the  pale  woman’s  head.  The  girl 
had  pleaded  by  the  name  of  everything  sacred 
and  had  failed,  she  seemed  to  have  nothing 
left  by  which  to  plead  ; but,  with  her  head  on 
the  cold  floor  in  the  exhaustion  of  her  hope, 
she  asked  for  pardon  fur  the  knight  in  the 
name  of  her  own  little  new-born  babe. 

At  the  word  the  great  book  was  closed,  the 
pale  woman  looked  up,  and  a flush  ran  over 
her  face,  the  wreath  of  roses  around  her  head 
burst  into  a glorious  white  flower,  filling  the 
vault  with  exquisite  fragrance. 

“ For  the  sake  of  thy  little  babe  he  is  par- 
doned,” said  the  woman.  Then  she  sank 
back  in  her  coffin,  the  great  book  fell  closed 
on  her  breast,  the  lid  shut  down  with  a clash, 
and  the  lamp  went  out. 

The  maid  hurried  above  with  joyous  heart, 
guided  by  the  patch  of  silver  which  the  moon 
east  on  the  topmost  step. 

% She  has  pardoned  you  ! ” she  cried,  as  she 
saw  the  white  face  gleaming  down  to  her. 

The  voice  which  replied  was  soft  as  the 
murmur  of  a summer-breeze  among  the  corn. 

“ You  have  done  well  in  asking  in  behalf 
of  an  innocent  child.  I in  my  life  spared  not 


innocence,  and  God  sentenced  me  to  find  no 
rest  till  in  the  name  of  an  innocent  child  I 
could  obtain  release.” 

The  skeleton  knelt  towards  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, before  which  burned  the  sanctuary  lamp. 

“ Glory  be  to  God  ! ” he  said,  and  extended 
his  fleshless  arms,  and  his  jaws  moved  in 
prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  kneeling  in  the 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  a sweetness  and  calm 
settled  over  the  face,  divesting  it  of  all  that 
was  dreadful.  Softly  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly he  seemed  to  melt  away,  with  the  peace- 
ful and  beautiful  expression  on  the  uplifted 
countenance  steadily  brightening,  and  when 
the  crowing  of  tho  cock  rang  out  sharply 
through  the  night  air,  the  Bone  Man  of  Hos- 
tonic  was  a little  heap  of  dust. 

S.  BarinoGofld,  M.A. 


ANA. 

Identification'  of  a Murderer  by  weans 
of  Photography. — In  a tale  which  was  pub- 
lished in  this  periodical  some  months  ago,*  the 
discovery  of  a murderer  was  described  by 
means  of  a photograph  taken  from  the  victim’s 
eye.  Not  long  since  there  appeared  in  the 
Gazetta  del  Popolo  the  following  paragraph  : 
“A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  foreign  journals, 
especially  in  England  and  America,  of  a curious 
experiment  made  on  deceased  persons,  which 
consists  in  reproducing,  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy a few  hours  after  death,  the  last  object 
on  which  the  eyes  rested.  Our  own  journals 
have  repeated  these  statements,  and  have  re- 
lated instances  in  which  these  experiments 
have  been  successful,  but  few  believed  them, 
and  especially  men  of  science,  who,  in  the 
matter  of  discoveries,  are  always  incredulous. 
When  the  body  of  the  woman  Spagnoli  was 
found,  Leopold  Yiti,  chief  of  the  police  at 
Florence,  resolved  to  put  the  matter  to  the 
test,  though  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  discovery  of  the  murderer,  who  was  then 
strongly  suspected.  A photographer  named 
Semplicini  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  experiment  ; and  the  care  he  took  to 
succeed  was  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  eye 
wras  magnified  to  the  requisite  dimensions,  a 
photograph  was  taken  of  it,  and  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  chief  of  the  police,  and  it  may 
be  added  to  that  of  the  artist  himself,  there 
appeared  the  image  of  a part  of  the  body  and 
the  profile  of  one  of  the  two  men  who  had 
been  in  prison  for  some  time  on  the  charge 
of  murder.  A comparison  between  the  photo- 
graph and  the  individual  alluded  to,  left  no 

doubt  whatever  on  this  point. 

~ * See  Vol.  xi.,  page  137. 
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CHAPTER  XXI.  A KALEIDUSCOPE. 

Even  iii  that  whirling  eddy,  one  or  two 
ausing  features  might  present  themselves  to 
interested  observers,  like  you  and  me. 

If  yon  want  an  ensample  of  the  miseries  of 
ill-assorted  match,  there  is  one  ready  to 
ur  hand. 

Early  in  the  evening,  Harry  Anstice,  a 
ref-corner-stone  of  the  Marlshire  squiro- 
3hyT — moved  thereunto  by  his  evil  genius, 
d by  ’47  claret, — ventured  to  proffer  himself 
a partner  to  Violet  Darner,  y-elept  by  her 
n very  fast  set  ‘The  Firefly.’  The  damsel — 
owing  nothing  further  of  the  aspirant,  than 
at  he  owned  many  broad  acres,  anil  seeing 
at  he  was  ‘ a marvellous  proper  man  ’ — iu- 
ibed  him  on  her  tablets  not  unwillingly, 
iw,  Violet  has  an  artist’s  love  for  waltzing  ; 
i does  it,  some  people  say,  almost  too  well  for 
ion-professional.  Having  quite  as  keen  an 
3 for  matrimonial  main-chances  as  her  fel- 
rs,  she  would  hardly  entrust  herself  to  the 
ir-apparent  of  a dukedom — a notoriously 
id  mover  ’ — without  making  moan  over  the 
f-sacritice.  Harry  Anstice  is  hut  a moderate 
former,  with  all  the  advantages  given  in, 
abundant  elbow-room,  and  an  indulgent 
tner  used  to  his  ways.  Ever  since  he 
de  that  rash  plunge,  he  has  been  haunted 
di  misgivings,  lest — having  uudeitaken  a 
k far  beyond  his  power — he  should  be 
night  to  open  shame.  These  doubts  and 
rs  have  waxed  stronger,  as  the  moment  of 
al  drew  nearer  ; he  has  been  fidgeting 
•ut  nervously  all  the  evening,  too  flurried 
attempt  anything  beyond  square  dances  ; 
5,  nevertheless,  has  waxed  hot  already, 
re  than  is  becoming. 

“ I was  all  in  a lather,  before  I got  to  the 
rtmg-post” — poor  Harry  said  ; describing  his 
sations  to  his  chief  confidant. 

At  last,  his  courage  is  brought  to  the  stieking- 
nt  with  several  agonising  turns  of  the  screw  ; 
1,  clasping  his  partner’s  delicate  waist  w ith 
onvulsive  energy,  I10  plunges  headlong  into 
whirl,  with  that  blind  recklessness  which 
often  accompanies  a sinking  heart. 


.Before  they  have  takeu  five  turns,  the  Firefly 
recognises  the  appalling  fact  that  her  cavalier 
is  steering  wild,  and  has  not  the  faintest 
power  of  regulating  his  own  long  vacillating 
steps,  much  less  of  guldiug  hers,  aright ; in- 
mstoad  of  avoiding  collisions,  by  a dexterous 
side  sway,  or  quick  reverse,  he  blunders  on, 
as  if  it  were  the  bounden  duty  of  others  to 
clear  out  of  his  track — “just  like  a great  White 
Elephant,” — said  the  lady  afterwards  (she  had 
just  been  reading  somebody’s  Diary  in  Siam). 
As  a matter  of  course,  both  have  rather  a 
rough  time  of  it.  Now,  there  is  a very 
dauntless  spirit,  and  tough  vitality  to  boot, 
within  that  fragile  frame  of  Violet’s ; she  minds 
hard  knocks  in  the  press  of  battle  as  little  as 
any  Maid  of  Orleans  or  Saragossa  ; but  it  is 
too  aggravating,  to  have  to  go  to  the  ambu- 
lance after  a simple  field-day,  where,  for  all 
possible  evolutions,  there  is  verge  to  spare. 
A sharp  word  is  on  her  lips,  when  Harry 
anticipates  her,  by  staggering  back  into  the 
outer  circle — dizzy  and  breathless.  Yes,  ac- 
tually breathless  ; though  he  can  do  his  mile 
in  5 '20  any  day,  and  can  walk  half  the 
keepers  in  Marlshire  to  a stand-still.  He 
tan  searcelj’  stammer  out  some  vague  “ hope 
chat  she  is  not  tired  to  which  the  Firefly 
responds — 

“No,  not  tired  ; but ” 

Completing  the  sentence  with  a quick,  up- 
ward glance,  like  a sting,  which  will  rankle 
long  in  poor  Harry’s  memory  ; warning  him, 
let  us  hope,  against  meddling  with  those 
bright-eyed  little  town-mice  unadvisedly. 

Of  a very  different  stamp  is  that  other 
couple — floating  along,  smoothly  and  lightl}’, 
as  dancers  seen  in  a dream  ; while  solid  ob- 
stacles of  flesh  and  blood  seem  to  melt  out  of 
their  path,  like  bodiless  shadows.  The  pretty 
blonde  with  the  large,  brown,  plaintive  eyes,  is 
Minnie  Carrington;  betrothed  a month  ago 
with  great  parental  exultation — herself  con- 
tentedly acquiescing — to  the  wealthy  rector 
of  Mudiford  Magua.  Her  cavalier  you  may 
possibly  have  heard  of  before.  It  is  no  other 
than  Bertie  Grenvil. 
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Things,  amatory  and  financial,  have  gone 
rather  hard  of  late  with  that  graceless  Cherub; 
and,  according  to  his  custom,  he  has  decided 
on  absence  from  the  scene  of  action,  till  the 
different  f mbrogUe  shall  have  disentangled 
themselves.  He  has  come  down  to  the 
country,  with  “ a whole  carriage-bagful  of 
good  resolutions,”  as  ho  himself  ex  [tressed  it  ; 
and  has  taken  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  as 
far  as  love-making  of  any  sort  is  concerned,  for 
the  entirety  of  his  long  leave.  Truth  to  say,  j 
the  goblet  that  he  has  drained  so  often,  and 
more  than  once  foresworn,  seems  perilously 
near  his  lips  jnst  now. 

Yes,  it  is  a very  sympathetic  and  confiden-  | 
tial  performance  altogether  ; and  exceeding 
pleasant  to  look'  upon  to  disinterested  by- 
standers, such  as  j’ou  and  I.  Yet  it  were 
bettor,  perchance,  if  that  waltz  had  never  been 
played. 

Better,  certainly,  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
yonder  rubicund  divine,  who  watches  the 
couple  in  evident  travail  of  spirit ; vowing, 
doubtless,  to  himself  that  measures,  short,  i 
sharp,  and  decisive,  shall  soon  be  taken  with 
these  vanities  ; and  that  never  again,  with 
his  free  will,  shall  his  spouse-elect  gyrate  in 
the  grasp  of  a godless  guardsman  ; and  waxing 
even  hotter  in  his  distemperature,  till  at  last, 
he  feels  as  truculent  as  one  of  the  crop-eared 
chaplains  who  preached  fire  and  sword  against 
the  bravos  of  Alsatia,  and  the  pages  of  White- 
hall. 

Better,  too,  for  the  langourcuse  Minnie 
herself ; whose  dreams  may  be  haunted,  for 
some  time  to  come,  with  recollections  of  soft 
chestnut  hair,  almost  brushing  her  owm  tresses  ; 
and  of  a low  musical  voice,  murmuring  those 
broken  sentences  that  form  texts  for  so  many 
after  meditations.  I doubt  if,  during  the  next 
week  at  least,  she  will  hear  the  heavy  step  of 
her  plethoric  affianced  without  a guilty  shud- 
der of  repugnauce. 

As  for  that  reprobate  Cherub — it  were  folly 
indeed  to  waste  pity  or  thought  on  one  who,  if 
‘ scuffling ’ be  sin,  is  surely  long  past  praying 
for. 

There  to  the  right — a little  wide  of  the 
heart  of  the  throng — goes  Yereker  Vane;  you 
can  guess  who  his  partner  is,  though  his  tall 
figure  almost  masks  her  just  now.  The  sol- 
dier’s face  is  set,  and  his  eyes  are  glittering 
with  a sort  of  fierce  eagerness  ; even  so,  may 
have  looked  some  tawny-haired  rover  in  the 
rough  old  times — carrying  off  his  beautiful 
prize  through  shivering  lances,  or  over  angry 
waters  ; such  an  one  as  the  hero  of  that 
famous  song,  in  which  you  seem  to  hear  the 
swirl  of  waves,  aud  the  whistle  of  rising 
winds — 


Like  the  swift  cormorant, 

Who,  with  broad  wings  aslant, 
Seeks®  some  rocky  haunt, 
With  his  prey  laden  ; 

So  under  mist  and  rain, 
Beating  to  sea  again, 

Through  the  wild  hurricane, 
Bore  I the  maiden. 


And,  in  the  little  quiet  face  that  rests  on 
the  stalwart  martialist’s  shoulder,  you  will 
read  nothing  but  the  trustfulness  - of  weak 
womanhood,  confiding  in  her  natural  protec- 
torate. Yet,  1 vis  it  is  not  hard  to  discern, 
which  is  the  stronger  and.  governing  spirit  of 
the  twain.  Omphale  was  clever  enough  in 
her  own  benighted  day;  but  she  might  have 
learnt  a lesson  or  two  worth  all  her  simple 
science,  sitting  at  the  tiny  feet  of  Blanche 
Ellerslie. 

One  more  croquis,  for  old  acquaintance 
sake,  before  we  leave  that  fair  company  to 
their  diversions. 

Look  at  Kate  Seyton,  gliding  swiftly  and 
steadily  along,  supported  by  the  solid  right 
arm  of  the  Major  of  the  Princess’  Own. 

Alec  Turnbull  is  rather  a character.  He 
is  far  senior  to  his  chief,  both  in  .age  and 
length  of  service  ; and,  some  think,  is  even 
better  in  certain  points  of  drill,  though 
not  so  brilliant  a tactician.  The  ancient 
family  of  which  he  is  a cadet  is  very  poor, 
and  has  no  interest  to  spare.  So  he  had  to 
save  and  wait  for  many  a weary  year,  before 
he  could  purchase  his  troop  ; and  might  have 
waited  yet  longer  for  his  majority,  if  a death 
vacancy  had  not  helped  him.  Indeed,  he  could 
say — like  that  veteran  whose  mild  little  joke 
answered  so  well — li  It  was  no  wonder  if  he 
were  somewhat  bald,  when  so  many  had  gone 
over  his  head.” 

He  might  have  been  comparatively  affluent, 
and  a field-officer  long  ago,  if  he  would  have 
exchanged  : but  the  one  aim  of  his  life’s  am- 
bition has  been,  to  command  the  Princess’ 
Own  ; and  it  is  rumoured  he  has  laid  by 
enough  to  attain  this,  whensoever  V ereker  shall 
become  ■weary  of  soldiering.  No  earthly  thing 
is  so  near  to  the  Major’s  heart,  as  the  honour 
and  well-being  of  that  famous  corps.  He  be- 
lieves as  religiously  as  any  other  Article  of 
Faith — ami  he  is  a sincere,  single-hearted 
Christian — that  there  never  was  such  a regiment 
since  the  days  of  chivalry — 


And  never  will  be,  till  the  world  shall  end. 


In  spite  of  his  personal  economy,  the  veriest 
spendthrift  of  them  all  is  not  more  free-handed 
than  lie,  whenever  there  is  a question  of  ex- 
pense that  may  augment  the  festive  renown  of 
the  moss.  It  is,  indeed,  mainly  owing  to  him 
that  the  Prancers  are  so  marvellously  popular. 
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i youngsters  are  always  fond  of  Old  Alec 
they  call  him,  with  a kindly  irreverence 
in  liis  hack  is  turned)  ; and  he  keeps  them 
to  the  social  collar  admirably,  whenever 
p show  signs  of  shirking.  Ho  insists  that 
s incumbent  on  soldiers,  who  have  been 
oitably  received  in  a county,  to  recipro- 
•,  by  being  ever  ready  to  breathe  such 
ale  relatives  of  their  hosts  as  may  be  choro- 
Aiiejdly  inclined.  And  this  maxim  he  has 
Iced  up  for  many  years  by  example,  no  less 
i by  precept.  Practice  lias  made  him  per- 
to  a certain  extent ; he  waltzes  with  a me- 
tical precision,  just  as  if  he  were  executing 
evolution  in  the  saddle.  If  not  a very 
iant,  he  is  a very  safe,  cavalier  ; mid  is  no 
o like  to  bring  his  partner  to  grief,  than  to 
lb  ’ a squadron  in  the  field, 
o Kate  is  not  much  to  be  pitied,  after  all. 
i,  too,  is  evidently  her  husband’s  opinion, 
— leaning  against  a pillar,  near  to  the  top 
he  hall,  discoursing  horse-and-hound  talk 
. Frank  l’raybroke — ceases  not  to  follow 
(admiringly,  with  his  honest  eyes.  Every 
eeding  year,  Tom  retleets,  with  increasing 
faction,  that  his  pet  “ can  hold  her  own 
the  best  of  them  still.” 
nd  there  is  no  lack  of  competition.  For, 
,hose  special  occasions,  it  is  the  want  of 
ishire  matronhood — still  short  of  life’s  me  • 
n — to  indulge  their  genius  in  the  dane- 
ine  ; many  that,  in  town  and  elsewhere, 
r venture  on  anything  beyond  a staid 
rille  or  chastened  Lancers,  or  beam  on 
from  the  wall  with  a steady  lustre,  Hash 
for  the  nonce — the  brightest  of  revolving 

It’s  a very  full  meet,  to-niglit,’’  says  the 
re,  at  last.  “ I make  out  several  new 
and  all  the  old  ones — but  one.  Doesn’t 
sm  strange — not  to  see  a single  represen- 
e of  Mote  ? Brian's  mourning  is  well 
surely  ?” 

ad  Tom  Seyton’s  face  darkens,  as  ho 
ers — nearly  in  the  words  of  that  bold 
who  bearded  the  regicides  in  their  den — 
He  has  more  sense  than  to  be  here.” 
ore  sense  : or,  perhaps — not  enough  of 
ige.  For  Maskolyne  was  becoming  a 
1 coward,  as  far  as  his  wife  was  con- 
id.  Nor  was  this  so  wonderful.  At  the 
gatherings  at  which  they  had  been  pre- 
— archery-meetings  and  the  like  — the 
ig  of  the  county  was  not  to  be  mistaken, 
cold  civilities  of  a few,  only  made  the 
ct,  or  aversion]  of  the  majority  stand 
in  stronger  relief.  Brian  knew,  well 
|h,  what  awaited  them,  if  they  should 
it  out  at  a Torrcaster  ball.  He  guessed, 
till  the  scanty  circle  that  would  rally  round 


Bessie  would  be  made  up  of  courtiers,  of  whom 
even  she  need  not  be  proud-  a lew'  beardless 
cornets,  too  young  to  bo  seriously  compromised 
by  any  small  social  folly — two  or  three  ‘ out- 
siders ’ of  the  squirearchy,  who  might  think 
it  worth  while  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of  their 
dingy  dignity  to  the  dinners  and  preserves  of 
Mote — a stranger  or  so  from  a far  country, 
like  Bertie  (Irenvil  ; privileged  offenders,  when 
they  could  plead  a fair  face  as  an  excuse. 

For  his  own  position,  Brian  had  entirely 
ceased  to  care  ; but,  ou  his  wife’s  account,  he 
was  morbidly  susceptible  : he  felt  that  he  could 
not  face  the  present  ordeal.  She  herself- — 
witli  all  her  wilfulness  and  self-reliance — did 
not  feel  very  eager  for  the  encounter  ; and — 
when  her  husband  expressed  a reluctance  to 
go — thought  it  better  to  acquiesce  sullenly  ; 
reserving  her  sense  of  injury  for  a more  fitting 
occasion. 

Perhaps,  both  were  right  ; though,  with 
every  backward  stop  before  the  tide  setting 
against  them,  they  lost  ground  never  to  be 
regained. 

Did  you  ever,  at  an  assembly  where  the 
notabilities  of  a county  are  gathered  together, 
see  a beautiful  woman  put,  wholly  or  even 
partially,  under  the  ban  1 Such  as  have 
assisted  at  such  a spectacle  mil  not  lightly 
forget  it  : I think  that  modern  civilization 
can  show  us  few  sadder  ones.  It  happens 
somehow,  that  seldom  or  never  is  a plain  or 
unattractive  female  tied  to  this  social  stake  : 
almost  always,  it  is  some  lovely  Lady  Glamis, 
with  whom  frail  humanity  cannot  but  sympa- 
thize, even  if  she  have  deserved  her  doom. 

It  is  all  pitiful  exceedingly  : the  hardihood 
of  the  victim  as  she  rears  her  fair  white  brow, 
defiantly,  against  her  tormentors  ; striving 
not  to  betray  the  smart,  were  it  by  the  quiver 
of  an  eyelid,  while  the  small  poisoned  shafts 
come  home — the  eager  lighting-up  of  her  face, 
as  some  ancient  friend,  or  recent  acquaintance, 
draws  near — the  blank  disappointment,  harder 
than  anger  to  dissemble,  as  the  prudent 
knight  passes  by,  unheeding — the  feverish 
triumph,  in  the  midst  of  pain,  when  some 
paladin,  more  reckless  thau  his  brethren-in- 
arrns,  dares  to  wear  her  colours,  at  least  for  this 
night’s  tourney : more  pitiful  than  all — to 
such  as  reverence  the  tenderness  of  woman- 
hood— the  scarcely  covert  exultation  of  the 
skilful  areheresses,  who,  safe  behind  the  ram- 
part of  the  Chateau  Yierge,  smite  and  spare 
not. 

Y ou  will  be  good  enough  to  remember,  that 
I am  not  speaking  of  proven  guilt,  where  the 
presence  of  the  culprit  is  an  insult  to  her 
former  fellows  : but  only  of  those  cases  of 
rumour  and  surmise,  where  no  worse  can  be 
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alleged  against  the  lady  than  the  vague 
Irishism, — ‘ She  has  had  a blast.’  Neither 
am  I prepared  to  deny  that,  ‘ whatever 
is,  is  right?’  But — admitting  the  justice  of 
the  sentence — it  follows  not,  that  we  should 
I delight  in  witnessing  its  execution. 

Moreover,  an  instinct  of  humanity,  and 
not  one  of  its  worst,  impels  us  to  condole — 
if  not  to  side — with  any  one  overborne  by 
superior  numbers  or  superior  strength  ; and 
this  is  wholly  irrespective  of  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause.  A most  exemplary  divine — 
by  no  means  Ultra-Muscular,  and  Anti- 
Colenso  to  the  back-bone — confessed  to  me, 
awhile  ago,  that,  throughout  the  first  of 
recorded  Sacred  Wars,  his  sympathies  went 
consistently  with  the  Philistines — save  in 
the  matter  of  Samson. 

CHARTER  XXII.  LA.  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERC’I. 

In  the  boudoir,  at  Charteris  Koyal,  once 
more. 

Darkness  has  set  in  an  hour  ago ; one 
shaded  lamp  in  a remote  corner  scarcely  re- 
lieves the  general  depth  of  shadow ; only  when 
the  oak-pile  smouldering  on  the  hearth  bursts 
into  fitful  flame  or  a tiny  volcano  of  sparks, 
the  walls  and  hangings  shoot  out  gleams  of 
blue  and  silver  ; the  fountain  still  tinkles  on, 
with  the  same  subdued  monotonous  music  ; 
and  the  same  faint  exotic  fragrance  hangs  in 
the  air,  as  when  you  last  were  here. 

Once  more  Marion  is  deep  in  a tete-a-tete ; 
but,  this  time,  a woman  shares  her  confi- 
dences. 

A singularly  picturesque  group — seen  even 
in  this  imperfect  light. 

The  fair  chatelaine  is  nestling  on  a broad 
velvet  cushion  ; her  right  cheek  pillowed 
on  her  arms  that  are  crossed  over  her  com- 
panion’s knees.  The  latter  half  reclines  in 
the  depths  of  a vast  low  lounging-chair  ; 
the  hand  that  supports  her  chin  coming 
forth  a little  out  of  the  shadow,  so  that  each 
flash  from  tire  embers  falls  on  the  slender 
wrist  and  shapely  fingers.  In  spite  of  the 
intense  indolence  of  the  attitude,  you  will  be 
struck,  at  the  very  first  glance,  by  its  inex- 
pressible grace.  You  cannot  judge  of  the 
colour  of  their  raiment  ; yet,  somehow,  you 
know  that  it  is  rich  and  rare  ; even  before  a 
fire-gleam,  brighter  than  its  fellow's,  brings 
out  sheen  of  velvet  and  shimmer  of  gems. 

I Let  us  say  a word  or  two  as  to  the 
i stranger’s  outward  seeming  — speaking,  as 
though  she  were  now'  in  the  full  day-light, 
under  which,  sooner  or  later,  she  must  needs 
appear. 

Yet  to  some  who  read,  she  may  not  be  ut- 
terly a sti  anger.  For — more  years  ago  than 


are  pleasant  to  count — I,  who  write,  tried  to 
sketch  that  same  face  ; and  failed,  I daresay, 
as  I surely  should  fail,  now. 

Yet  it  lived  once,  in  flesh  and  blood  fatally 
fair  : the  face  of  Marmaduke  Dorrillon’s  wife 
— born,  Flora  Bellasys. 

A few  summers  have  passed  over  her  head 
since  she  first  sat  for  her  portrait  ; but  no 
shadow  of  change  has  marred  her  royal 
beauty.  The  superb  figure  has  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  youth — no  more  ; the  severest 
sculptor  could  not  wish  it  lighter  by  a line  ; 
the  bright  healthy  blood  mantles  as  richly  as 
ever  under  the  soft  olive  skin  ; but  the  char 
rose-tint  is  not  a w hit  too  warm  in  colour : 
the  features,  though  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
strong  passions  and  stronger  will,  are  still 
matchless  in  delicacy  and  refinement  of  out- 
line : more  liquidly  lustrous  than  ever,  dream 
or  glitter  the  fathomless  hazel  eyes. 

It  is  a loveliness,  that  absolutely  ‘kills’ 
the  outward  attractions  of  other  women, 
Marion  Charteris  is  undeniably  handsome- 
handsome,  too,  in  a peculiar  .and  striking 
style  ; but  when,  later  to-night,  she  stands  by 
Lady  Dornilon’s  side,  she  will  seem  like  a 
pretty  fading  water-colour,  hung  next  to  a 
fresh  master-piece  in  oils. 

Yet,  in  that  marvellous  beauty,  there  is 
something  that  warns  you  to  beware.  It  is 
not  such  as  a man,  if  he  were  wise,  would 
wish  to  see  near  his  own  fire-side  ; not  one 
from  which  he  might  hope  to  draw  comfort 
and  cheer,  w'lien  the  day’s  hard  wrork  was  done. 
It  reminds  you  of  those  gorgeous  tropical 
flowers,  whose  perfume  is  so  subtle  in  its 
strength  that  none  can  long  inhale  it,  with- 
out dazing  of  senses  and  swimming  of  brain. 

There  is  rather  a remarkable  picture,  that 
perchance  you  may  know.  I forget  how  it 
is  called  ; but  I think  Noel  Baton  painted  it. 

A low  sandy  shore,  over  which  lower  leaden 
clouds,  deepening  into  a night-black  horizon. 
In  the  foreground,  a crowd  of  struggling 
figures  : almost  every  age  and  craft  of  man- 
hood is  represented  there.  A portly  piiost, 
duly  shaven  and  shorn  ; a poet,  with  the 
fresh  laurel-wreath  gleaming  in  his  long  loose 
hair  ; a senator,  in  robes,  that  ought  to  sweep 
around  him  in  graceful  dignity,  but  sorely 
dishevelled  now  ; a miser,  griping  mechani- 
cally the  money-bags  that  could  not  help  him 
here  ; a lean  haggard  despot,  his  hollow  temples 
shadowed  with  the  tyrannic  crown ; a fair 
youth,  with  soft  beardless  cheeks,  and  lips  made 
for  tender  smiles — not  to  be  wiithen  thus; 
and,  saddest  sight  of  all,  a stalwart  veteran, 
crushing  in  his  mailed  gripe  the  slight  staff  of 
Acrasia’s  banner.  On  each  and  ever}'  one 
of  these  faces,  differing  widely  in  feature  and 
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atural  expression,  the];  same  stamp  is  set  ; a 
esperate  longing,  a very  agony  of  desire, 
larks  them  all  ; and  with  this  seems  to 
linglo  a sort  of  mstinctive^horror,  as  though 
ley  wist  of  their  doom.  Vet  none  the  le-s 
igerly  do  they  press  onward  ; so  intent  on 
le  object,  that  they  scarcely  heed  other 
;mptresses  in  their  midst  ; moaner  min- 
tors  of  the  Queen-Syren  ; who,  with  her 
ockiug  smile  and  pitiless  magnetic  eyes, 
>ats  in  front  of  the  throng,  luring  them  to 
eir  graves  in  yonder  sullen  hungry  sea. 

Few,  who  know  the  woman,  ever  could  look 
i that  picture  without  thinking  of  Flora 
orrillon. 

'they  were  groat  allies,  thoso  two  : though, 


said  quickly.  “What  could  I have  kept  back? 
And  what  earthly  reason  could  I have  for 
making  half-confidences  to  you  ? It’s  very 
unkind  of  you,  Flora — and  not  like  you  a bit 
— to  bo  so  suspicious  and  unbelieving.” 

As  Lady  Dorrillou  answered,  her  white 
lithe  lingers  strayed  delicately'  over  the  pretty 
speaker’s  smooth,  soft  tresses  ; in  that  very 
fondling  there  was  a sort  of  careless  ih dif- 
ference ; she  might  have  been  toying  with 
the  silky  ears  of  her  favourite  spaniel. 

“ Don’t  bo  plaintive,  please.  If  you  are 
more  innocent  than  I thought  possible,  there 
is  no  harm  done.  I certainly  did  suspect 
something  more  serious  than  what  you  have 
confessed.  It  seems  I gave  you  too  little 


:e  many*  more  important  ones,  their  alliance  ‘ credit  for  common  sense,  or — too  much;  for  I 
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voured  strongly  of  a protectorate.  Self- 
lied  and  wayward  as  she  was  in  most  matters, 
d with  most  other  people,  Mrs.  Charteris 
rely  stood  up  for  her  own  opinion  when  it 
.s  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  other’s  ; and 
appreciating  her  own  powers  of  fascination 
•y  highly — she  would  never  have  dreamt  of 
ting  herself  against  that  especial  rival, 
us,  it  was  not  strange,  that  no  serious 
agreement  should  have  troubled  their 
mdship,  since  it  was  first  formed  soon  after 
.rion’s  marriage.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
exactly  in  the  same  sot ; and  met,  oftener 
their  own  houses  than  anywhere  else.  John 
irteris  was  not  a rigid  disciplinarian,  as  you 
aware  ; but  he  would  scarcely  have  allowed 
wife  to  be  regularly  enrolled  iu  the  coterie , 
vhich  Flora  was  the  acknowledged  leader. 
The  Flemyng  flirtation  had  been  carried  on 
ost  entirely  in  the  country’,  and  at  Dome  ; 
it  so  happened  that  Lady  Dorrillon,  albeit 
’ectly  cognizant  of  its  rise  and  progress, 
sl'cely  knew  the  male  culprit  by  sight, 
laid  now  Marion,  having  told  her  tale,  and 
' le  her  moan,  looked  up  in  her  friend’s  face, 
consolation  and  counsel.  Flora  liked  the 
ty  penitent,  as  well  as  it  was  in  her  nature 
ike  any  woman  ; nevertheless  she  seemed 
er  inclined  to  dally  with  her  distress  ; for 
ral  moments  passed  before  she  made  answer  ; 
as  she  mused,  her  full  scarlet  lips  wreathed 
lselves  iuto  a smile,  w herein  there  was  Some- 
s’ of  satire,  aud  a not  unkindly  disdain. 
There  has  been  more  folly  than  1 dreamt 
>i«  beUe.  And  are  you  quite,  quite  sure 
have  told  all  ? Ilalf-confessious  only’  be- 
ar one.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  us 
lay  at  cross-purposes  ; I really  would  help 
if  I could.” 

le  dark  grey  eyes,  that  Wero  gazing  up 
leadingly,  grew  brighter  and  larger,  wfitli 
a a prise  natural  and  unfeigned. 

II  haven’t  an  idea  what  you  mean,”  Marion 


never  heard  of  such  costly  child’s-play’.  Then 
you  are  quite  sure,  that  he  has  no  hold  on 
you  whatever,  except  your  unlucky  sins  upon 
paper  ? ” 

Marion  was  not  puzzled  now  ; she  under- 
stood the  other’s  meaning  right  well.  The 
flush  deepening  on  her  cheek,  came  not  from 
the  red  flickering  embers. 

Weak,  even  to  wickedness,  are  many 
natures,  even  when  not  wholly’  perverted. 
Instead  of  feeling  thankful  that  she  had 
nothing  worse  than  reckless  coquetry  to  own, 
she  felt,  for  the  moment,  almost  ashamed  of 
her  innocence  iu  the  presence  of  the  beautiful 
eynie  who,  from  the  height  of  superior  science, 
smiled  down  on  the  novice  with  a sort  of  con- 
temptuous pity. 

I w rite  £ science,’  advisedly’.  For  no  ono 
knew,  of  a surety,  how  far  Flora  Dorrillon 
carried  out  in  practice  the  tenets  of  her  evil 
philosophy’.  It  was  popularly  believed  that 
her  principle  was,  to  take  all — giving  little  or 
nothing  iu  return.  This  much  was  certain  : 
no  favourite  had  ever  yet  been  established  so 
thoroughly  in  her  good  graces,  as  to  avoid 
disgrace — and  disgrace  without  warning — . 
when  a freSh  caprice  was  to  be  gratified  ; she 
would  cast  a heart  aside,  when  she  had  drained 
it  dry,  as  you  would  fling  away  an  empty 
fruit-rind.  1 Lit  the  world  could  ouly  babble 
on  surmise.  Of  all  whom  her  fatal  fascina- 
tions had  lured  to  moral,  if  not  to  social, 
wreck,  never  a one  had  bewailed  defeat  aloud, 
much  less  boasted  of  victory. 

There  is  a sad  story’,  told  by’  Lever  right 
well,  of  a veteran  of  the  Great  Army,  who 
was  brought  to  a court-martial  for  having 
carried  out-  a secret  order  of  Napoleon. 
Very  long  and  piteously  the  criminal  looked 
for  help  into  the  pitiless  marble  face  of  his 
chief,  who  could  have  saved  him  with  a word  ; 
and,  finding  there  no  leavo  to  speak,  accepted 
the  extremity  of  dishonour,  rather  than  put 
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in  one  justifying  plea  ; till  at  last  Lis  brain 
reeled  under  the  agony,  and  he  went  forth 
from  before  his  judges  hopelessly  insane  ; never 
more  to  utter  any  intelligible  words,  save 
these — “ Silence  a la  mart.” 

Even  so,  Flora  Dorrillon’s  victims — having 
broken  plight  with  all  others,  and  trampled 
duty  under  foot — never  forgot  that  one  coa- 
signe ; and,  to  the  very  end,  kept  faith  with 
their  betrayer. 

The  absurd  compunctions  above  alluded  to, 
Mrs.  Charteris  would  scarcely  have  owned  to 
herself : you  may  be  sure,  she  was  not  tempted 
to  confess  them,  even  to  her  confidential  friend. 
Indeed,  her  disclaimer  was  as  plain  and  positive 
as  could  be  desired,  and  carried  conviction  with 
it  irresistibly. 

“ I see  my  way  now,”  Flora  said,  decisively. 

“ I think  no  can  get  you  out  of  this  scrape, 
miynonnc ; and  it  will  be  a good  lesson  for 
you.  Now,  I know  as  well  as  possible,  what 
you’re  going  to  say.  c If  you  are  once  quite 
safe,  you’ll  never  flirt  again.’  How  very 
childish  ! You’ll  flirt  to-night,  and  to-morrow, 
and  to  the  very  end  of  your  appointed  time.  It 
isn’t  worth  while  making  vows  to  me  ; especially 
as  I don’t  mean  to  set  you  any  further  pe- 
nance ; indeed,  I don't  think  it  likely  you 
will  fall  into  such  a trap  again.  What  puz- 
zles me  is — -how  you  ever  were  caught  at  all. 
Any  one  who  could  act  so  very  basely,  as  this 
man  seems  to  have  done  of  late,  ought  hardly 
to  have  been  fatal  to  your  peace  of  mind. 
There’s  the  danger  of  derogating,  my  dear  : 
you  never  know  exactly  where  you  are,  or 
what  is  coming  next.  Denzil  Itanksborough 
would  hardly  play  you  such  a trick  as  this,  on 
any  provocation.  You  had  better  choose  your 
c avalieri  from  our  own  set,  for  the  future. 
Now — tell  the  truth — did  you  ever  really 
care  for  Mr.  Flemyng  l ” 

Once  again,  Marion  blushed  slightly ; as  she 
mused  for  a second  or  two,  the  soft  pensive 
smile  was  playing  on  her  lip,  that  is  usually 
provoked  by  a pleasant  or  tender  memory. 
She  ought  to  have  been  sketched  just  then;  as 
she  looked  up  into  Flora’s  face,  with  a charm- 
ing expression  of  mock  penitence. 

“ Well — I don’t  know.  I’m  afraid  I did 
care  a little  at  one  time,  after  a quiet  fashion. 
It  seems  strange  now,  of  course.  But  he 
really  could  be  very  nice,  when  he  liked.  And 
then — we  were  such  very  old  friends.  I’m 
sure  I never  meant  any  harm  from  first  to 
last.  That  is  what  makes  it  more  cruel  of 
him,  to  torment  me  so.” 

Lady  Dorrillon  shrugged  her  beautiful 
shoulders,  as  if  her  friend’s  simple  sophistry 
was  not  worth  sifting  or  refuting. 

“ If  it  was  so,  it  can’t  be  helped,”  she  said, 


with  a little  sigh.  “It’s  no  use  scolding  you 
now.  A much  graver  question  is — do  you 
care  the  least  bit  in  the  world  for  him,  at  tins 
moment  ? ” 

A grave  question  ? Graver  in  truth  than 
either  wist  of.  Walking  through  forest-land, 
ever  and  anon  we  come  across  an  ash,  or 
beech,  or  elm,  on  the  bole  of  which  is  painted 
a rude  red  cross  : in  the  root  there  is  no 
sign  of  decay  ; the  branches  flourish  wide 
and  fair  ; yet  we  know’,  that  the  hollow 
mouldering  pollard  hard  by  is  not  more  surely 
doomed  : the  woodman’s  hands  may  bo  full 
for  the  present  ; but  it  is  a simple  question  of 
months  or  weeks  or  days  ; before  the  leaves 
are  green  again,  that  trunk  will  cumber  the 
ground  no  longer,  but  make  room  for  its 
luckier  fellows. 

Let  us  use,  once  again,  the  most  ancient  of 
all  similes,  comparing  man  to  a tree.  There 
was  nothing  solemn  or  menacing  about  that 
pretty  pair  ; they  looked  no  more  like  judges 
than  the  dainty  boudoir  looked  like  a Star 
Chamber.  Nevertheless,  then  and  there,  on 
Vincent  Flemyng’s  life  the  death-mark  was 
set. 

Perhaps  some  instinctive  consciousness  made 
Marion  pause  ; and,  when  she  did  answer,  her 
light  laugh  may  have  dissembled  a vague 
trouble  or  fear. 

“ No — I am  sure  I don’t  care  for  him  now,” 
she  said,  with  a firmness  that  cost  her  an 
effort.  “The  foolish  fancy  was  over,  long  ago; 
if  there  had  been  any  danger  of  a relapse,  I 
should  have  been  thoroughly  cured,  the  other 
night.  I wish,  sometimes,  we  could  be  friends 
again.  But  I suppose  there  is  no  chance 
of  that  1 ” 

“ N ot  the  faintest,”  Lady  Dorrillon  retorted. 
“ Once  more — you  must  be  quite  frank  with 
yourself,  as  well  as  with  me.  I cannot  help 
you,  unless  you  can  give  Mr.  Flemyng  up 
absolutely,  without  reserve,  except,  of  course, 
as  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  I will  not  be 
hampered  with  regrets  and  repinings  on  your 
part,  much  less  with  jealousy.  That  last 
would  be  especially  inconvenient,  you  know. 
Don’t  look  scandalised  : it’s  quite  possible  to 
be  jealous,  after  one  has  ceased  to  care  : or 
— where  would  our  small  vanity  be  ?” 

‘ Scandalised,’  was  hardly  the  word  to 
describe  the  expression  of  Mrs.  Charteris’  face, 
as  she  gazed  up  at  her  companion,  with 
bewildered  eyes. 

“You — you  don't  mean  to  say,  that  you 
will  take  charge  of  him,  yourself  ] ” she  said, 
as  soon  as  she  could  recover  breath. 

“ What  else  could  1 mean  1”  Flora  answered, 
carelessly.  “I  see  no  other  effectual  way  of 
helping  you.  You  might  look  a little  more 
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grateful,  my  Clarion.  Can  devotion  go 
farther,  than  throwing  myself  in  the  enemy's 
path,  to  draw  olf  his  fire,  and  give  one’s  friend 
time  to  escape  ? To  speak  the  truth,  I rather 
want  amusement,  just  now,  and  this  allair  has 
so  many  new  lights  and  shadows  in  it,  that  it 
promises  to  be  quite  picturesque.” 

The  cool  way,  in  which  the  other  took  it 
for  granted,  that  she  had  only  to  will  it,  to 
detach  her  own  sworn  servant,  was  almost  too 
much  for  Mrs.  Charteris’  equanimity. 

“ You  make  sure  of  success,  at.  all  events,” 
she  said,  rather  petulantly. 

“ Perfectly  sure,  ma  toutc  belle  ; it  being 
understood  that  you  stand  aloof  and  waive  all 
possible  claims.  1 am  not  greatly  afraid  of 
any  other  rival,  who  is  likely  to  appear  here.” 

Under  the  mock-deference  of  the  reply  there 
sparkled  a covert  satire,  sulfieiently  provoking. 
But  Marion’s  brief  irritation  was  over  already  ; 
she  was  too  wise  to  quarrel  over  phrases,  with 
one  who  was  ready  to  help  her  in  her  time  of 
need  ; besides  this,  you  know  that  site  had 
an  unlimited  respect  for  Flora’s  powers  of 
fascination,  even  when  compared  with  her  own. 
She  sank  back  again,  very  meekly,  into  the  atti- 
tude in  which  you  found  her  ; and  answered,  in 
her  prettiest  coaxiug  way. 

“ I don’t  think  it  would  make  much  dif- 
ference, dear,  even  if  I did  try  to  keep  him. 
I believe  it’s  all  true,  that  men  say  of  your 
sorceries,  you  terrible  white  witch  ! But  are 
you  not  afraid  for  yourself,  knowing  what 
Vincent  Flemyng  is  capable  of  ? ” 

A fitful  flash  from  the  emhers  lighted  up 
the  superb  hazel  eyes,  glittering  in  disdain  ; 
and  the  scarlet  lip  curling. 

“ Afraid  ? Afraid  of  a spiteful  boy  like 
that — and  fore-warned  too.  Thanks,  for  the 
compliment.  I would  make  you  such  a pretty 
courtsey,  if  I were  not  so  comfortable  here. 
No  : I think  we  may  venture  to  try  conclu- 
sions, even  with  such  an  unscrupulous  diplo- 
mat as  le  sicur  Flemyng.” 

There  was  a silence  for  a minute  or  two  : 
then  Marion  spoke  softly — almost  timidly. 

“ Don’t  be  angry,  dear.  I am  not  regret- 
ting Vincent  now  ; and  this  is  my  very,  very 
last  moment  of  weakness.  I can't  help  remem- 
bering that  he  is  scarcely  more  than  a boy  § 
and  I can’t  help  fearing  that  you  will  work 
him  some  deadly  harm  ; without  intending  it, 
perhaps.  But — Ah,  Flora,  you  have  no 
pity.” 

The  beautiful  face  did  not  become  set  or 
stern  ; yet  a certain  change  came  over  it,  re- 
minding you  of  a picture  unskilfully  glared,  so 
that  colours — softly  blended  before — seemed 
contrasted  hardly  ; and  tho  grave  grey  eyes 
looked,  not  into  her  companion's,  but  straight 


isito  tlie  fire  ; strangely  steady  xn  l nrm.  If 
some  of  Flora’s  victunw  could  have  vateked  her 
countenance  while  that  change  abode  there,  it 

might  have  saved  them  many  a heart-ache if 

warnings  can  ever  save. 

“ No  pity  1 You  are  right.  And,  s'  ill  I 
tell  you  why  ? It  is  because  men , who  aro 
really  men — true,  brave,  an  l strong — have 
nothing  to  fear  from  us.  As  for  the  others— 
what  pity  do  they  deserve  ? Don't  they  lake, 
every  day,  women  as  good — if  not  as  well 
horn  and  well  taught — as  you  an  1 I,  and 
lling  them  aside  when  their  fancy  pall**,  like 
their  faded  yellow  roses.  I)o  y<>n  »uppo«> 
any  one  of  these  would  halt,  if  he  saw  our  due- 
honour  at  the  end  of  the  path  that  it  pleased 
him  to  take  I I shall  never  pity  any  living 
man  again.  Yes — I do  pity  one,  sometimes — 
my  own  husband.” 

There  was  no  change  in  the  indolent  grace 
of  her  posture  ; her  voice  never  rose  .a  notu 
above  its  wonted  measure  of  harmony  ; but 
the  bitter  earnestness  of  the  speaker  sent  \ 
shiver  through  Marion  Charteris’  ncr.es,  which 
were  remarkably  steady  as  a rule. 

“ I can’t  bear  to  hear  you  speak  ao,  she 
whispered,  drawing  closer  to  her  friend,  as 
frightened  children  do.  “ You  will  make  me 
wish  I had  told  you  nothing.” 

Lady  Dorrillon’s  face  softened  instantly  : 
she  laughed  a little  low  laugh,  marvellously 
musical,  though  slightly  tinged  with  mockery. 

“ I was  on  the  very  verge  of  heroics.  It  is 
all  your  fault,  mu  mi'ynoiuie.  You  provoked 
me  by  becoming  tearful  over  a creature  like 
that  : who  would  make  capital  nut  of  your 
foolish  notes,  just  as  a dishonest  clerk  might 
out  of  papers  that  don’t  belong  to  hint.  I 
can’t  see  much  difl’ereneo  between  demanding 
money,  and  insisting  on  compromising  conces- 
sions : it’s  simply  extortion  in  either  case. 
But  don’t  concern  yourself  for  Mr.  Flemyng  • 
ho  has  nothing  worse  to  fear  than  a sharp 
lesson,  which  I think  he  greatly  needs.  Now, 

I am  going  to  send  y<  u back  to  tho  others  : 
they  have  been  wearying  for  you — at  b »«t 
soma  one  has — this  half  hour,  1 know.  An  l 
I must  write  one  or  two  letter?  before  l drevc 
You  must  play  your  own  part  naturally;  it’s 
not  a difficult  one  : hut  don't  overdo  confi- 
dence, in  trying  to  show  that  you  .are  not 
afraid.  I only  want  you  to  trust  m< , now  ; 
you  shall  thank  me,  when  you  can  sing,  with 
a safe  conscience — l!  bi-jli  ito  ; r.v  '•  p i. 

So — lilting  first  dropped  .a  light  ki<s  on  her 
companion’s  upturned  brow — I suppose  no 
feminine  covenant  is  binding  without  tlu«  seal) 
Flora  Dorrillon  broke  up  1 1#  ctb  net-council , 
and  went  her  way. 

For  8omo  minute*  after  she  was  h'ft  alone. 
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the  expression  of  Marion’s  face  was  pensive,  if 
not  melancholy.  As  she  mused,  her  lips 
parted  once,  and  two  words  escaped  them  : 

“ Poor  Vincent  ! ” 

There  was  nothing  like  sharp  sorrow,  or 
heavy  sadness  in  her  tone,  but  rather  a vague 
passing  regret,  such  as  one  might  feel, — stand- 
ing by  the  grave  of  a friend,  over  whose  head 
the  tomb-slab  was  laid,  years  and  years  agone. 
Then  she  rose,  and  shook  out  the  folds  of  her 
ample  raiment,  and  straightened  a tress  that 
had  fallen  awry  ; smiling  that  suppressed  half- 
smile of  contentment,  that  is  rarely  absent 
from  a fair  woman’s  face,  when  she  stands 
before  her  tiring-glass.  Even  so,  you  may 
see  some  beautiful  bird  1 preening’  her  ruffled 
plumage,  after  a storm-shower.  When  Mrs. 
Cliarteris  joined  the  circle  in  the  green  draw- 
ing-room, not  a trace  of  trouble  lingered  on 
her  smooth  brow,  or  in  her  laughing  eyes  : she 
was  thoroughly  and  naturally  herself  again — 
brilliant  in  outspoken  banter  ; caressive  in 
whispered  confidences. 

When  Vincent  Flemyng  arrived,  shortly 
before  the  dressiug-gong  sounded,  she  wel- 
comed him  with  her  wonted  impulsive  cor- 
diality ; albeit  the  announcement  of  his  name 
broke  up  a most  promising  tete-a-tete,  in  which 
Denzil,  tenth  Baron  of  Ranksborough,  had 
deigned  to  evince  some  slight  signs  of  vitality. 

(To  be.  continued .) 


“ WEIBEItTHEUER.” 

“Woman’s  Truth.” 

(baser  on  an  aneciote  related  in  “once  a week,” 
VOL.  XI.  I-F.  390—1.) 

Autumn  comes  without  its  dances 
Round  the  wine-press  on  the  hill  ; 

Th  rough  the  vine-boughs  armour  glances, 

And  the  trumpet  soundeth  shrill  : 

Fiercely  wages  war  between 

Guelph  and  kindred  Gliibeline. 

Archers  on  the  castle  towers, 

Arm’d  with  arbelast  and  bow, 

Hurl  their  darts  in  deadly  showers 
On  the  enemy  below  : 

And  the  siegers  are  not  slack 

Fifty-fold  to  hurl  them  back. 

Few  the  garrison  ! and  fewer 

Grow  their  numbers  day  by  day  ; 

Yet  their  hearts  are  braver,  truer, 

As  their  numbers  ebb  away  : 

Every  archer  fights  for  ten, 

And  the  women  fight  like  men. 

but  though  they  are  brave  as  ever, 

They  must  needs  give  in  at  last ; 

For,  where  man  could  enter  never, 

Famine  has  already  past : 

Famine,  far  a deadlier  foe 

Than  the  Ghibeline  below. 
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“ Hah  ! they  fail,”  cries  Conrad  roundly, 
“Arms  and  strength  alike  are  lost  ; 

And  they  soon  shall  pay  right  soundly 
For  the  trouble  they  have  cost : 

Not  one  soul  shall  live  to  tell 
How  they  fought,  and  fought  so  well. 

“ Rue  it  shall  this  proud  Pretender  ! 

Ho  there  ! Trumpets  sound  a truce  ; 
Heralds,  bid  them  to  surrender, 

Listen  to  no  vain  excuse  : 

If  they  hesitate  or  doubt, 

Tell  them  we  will  smoke  them  out. 

“ Tarry,  for  a moment  tarry: 

Say  their  women  may  go  free  ; 

And  that  each  with  her  may  carry 
Her  most  precious  property  : 

Conrad’s  word  is  pledged  that  they 
Shall  go  scathless  on  their  way,” 

Quick  the  heralds  did  their  mission, 
Standing  at  the  gate  without  , 

Nor  long  waited  the  decision, 

For  all  cried  with  one  great  shout : 

“ If  our  women  are  to  live, 

Gladly  we  our  lives  will  give. 

“ Let  hut  one  short  hour  be  given, 

One  short  hour  before  we  die  ; 

Just  to  make  our  peace  with  Heaven, 

Just  to  wish  our  wives  good-by  : 

We  will  then  throw  wide  the  gates, 

And  march  out  to  meet  our  fates.” 

In  the  fortress  all  are  kneeling, 

All  within  the  camp  is  still  ; 

While  St.  Killian’s  bells  come  stealing 
Thiougb  the  vineyards  up  the  hill: 

And  the  Neekar  murmurs  on 
Mournfully  past  Heiligbronn. 

Women — weeping,  moaning,  shrieking — 
Gather  round  the  castle  gate, 

While  the  draw-bridge  beams  are  creaking, 
And  the  chains  clank  with  the  weight : 

“ Hold  thee  !”  cries  a maiden,  “ hold  ! 

1 can  save  you,  young  and  old. 

“ What  the  count  has  freely  offer’d 
From  the  heralds  we  have  heard  ; 

Why  not  take  what  he  has  proffer'd  | 

Why  nut  take  him  at  his  word  ? 

Let  us  carry  through  the  host 
What  we  prize  and  value  most  ! 

“ What  so  dear  as  fathers,  brothers  ? 

What  so  dear  as  husbands,  sons  ? 

Come  then,  sisters,  wives,  and  mothers, 
Carry  out  your  precious  ones 
Brother  ! I can  carry  thee, 

Weak  and  hungry  though  I be. 

“ Think  not  of  the  heavy  burden, 

Think  not  we  are  feeble-kueed  ; 

Only  think  how  great  the  guerdon 
If  we  (and  we  shall)  succeed  !” 

For  a moment  all  was  still, 

Then  a shout  arose,  “ We  will.” 

The  portcullis,  now  ascending, 

Blocks  the  gateway  up  no  more  ; 

And  beneath  their  burdens  bending, 

O’er  the  bridge  the  women  pour  ; 

While,  to  keep  their  spirits  calm, 

Soft  and  low  they  chant  a psalm. 
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They  are  hail’d  with  shouts  of  laughter, 

As  they  totter  down  the  road  ; 

Itihald  troopers  follow  after, 

Jeering  at  their  novel  load  : 

But  the  love  that  nmketh  strong 

Bears  them  gallantly  along. 

Conrad  hears  the  shouts  with  wonder, 

Quick  his  charger  he  bestrides  ; 

Scattering  the  crowd  asunder, 

Straight  into  the  midst  he  rides  : 

And  his  wrathful  eyes  descry 

The  strange  troop  which  passes  by, 

“ Hell-hounds  1”  cries  he,  hoarse  with  passion, 
“ This  is  not  a time  to  jest  : 

Think  you  that  iu  this  strange  fashion 
Ye  will  quell  my  anger  best  ? 

Know'  ye  not  my  word  is  pass’d, 

That  this  hour  shall  be  your  last !” 

“ Ab,  too  well  !”  replies  the  maiden, 

“ But  your  word  is  pledg’d  likewise  ; 

That  we  women  may  pass  laden — 

Laden  with  what  most  we  prize  : 

Thus  we  pray  : nay,  claim  of  thee, 

With  our  burdens  to  go  free.” 

See,  his  face  grows  kind  and  tender, 

In  his  eye  a tear  shines  bright; 

“ Women  !”  cries  he,  “I  surrender, 

Ye  have  won  a bloodless  fight : 

Won  a victory,  iu  sooth, 

With  nu  arms  but  love  aud  truth. 

“ These  men  surely  would  have  perish’d 
Had  you  been  less  fond  aud  true  ; 

Take  the  lives  so  dearly  cherish’d, 

Faithful  women  ! as  your  due  : 

And  as  now  our  fight  is  o’er, 

Let  us  all  be  friends  once  more.” 

Beep  in  prayer  the  Guelphs  are  kneeling, 

And  the  (ihibelines  are  still  ; 

While  St.  Killian’s  bells  come  j>ea!ing 
Through  the  vineyards  up  the  hill  : 

And  the  Neckar  dances  on 

Joyously  through  Heiligbronn.  B, 


A SERMON  ON  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Possibly  the  commercial  value  of  colour  was 
never  exemplified  iu  a stronger  manner  than 
in  the  matter  of  precious  stones.  Indeed, 
jewels  often  depend  upon  their  tint  only  for 
their  names  and  value  ; the  same  identically 
composed  precious  stone  being  either  an  ame- 
thyst or  piece  of  rock  crystal,  an  oriental 
-opaz  or  a ruby,  by  the  addition  or  absence 
)f  a small  portion  of  mineral  pigment  of  di.To- 
‘eut  hue.  Thus,  a piece  of  rock  crystal  is 
;omparatively  valueless,  whilst  an  emerald  is 


material  for  this  article,  illustrates  this  fact 
by  stating  that  a diamond,  the  worth  of  which 
uncoloured  would  have  been  (from  its  weight, 
four  and  three-quarter  grains)  only  JC'J'J,  wan 
lately  sold  for  L,>U(j,  in  consequence  of  pos- 
sessing a vivid  green  tint. 

Although  the  diamond  is  not  really  the 
most  valuable  of  jewels,  yet  as  it  is  supposed 
to  have  precedence  of  all  other  gems,  we  shall 
speak  of  it  first.  Possibly,  however,  its 
commercial  value  is  most  constant  of  all 
jewels,  as  it  is  the  subject  of  investment  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other.  Iu  tunes  of 
commotion,  kings  or  princes,  and  the  wealthy 
— generally  subject  to  sutler  from  sweeping 
changes — look  upou  diamonds  as  their  beat 
friends  ; their  passports,  in  f act,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  foreigner.  What  pemmican  Is  to 
meat,  precious  stones  are  to  value.  They  aro 
the  concentrated  essence  of  wealth — a king’s 
ransom  in  the  compass  of  a m arble.  Nations, 
civilised  aud  only  semi-civilised,  believe  in 
this  currency  ; it  is  a circular  note  that  tho 
bearer  never  need  fear  will  be  dishonoured  iu 
whatever  quarter  of  tho  globe  he  may  happen 
to  be.  Diamonds  aud  other  precious  stones, 
however,  like  gold,  are  liable  to  fluctuate  in 
value  according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  like  the  meanest  article  of  commerce. 
A revolution  brings  forth  these  “ dowers  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,”  as  they  have  been 
poetically  termed  ; at  first  a number  of  them 
are  thrown  upon  the  market,  ami  they  "eclir.o 
in  talue  in  consequence.  An  example  of  this 
occurred  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  all 
cases  where  civil  communities  are  of  long  con- 
tinuance, however,  aud  causes  of  fear  are  pro- 
longed, they  gradually  rise  again  in  value 
until  they  reach  exorbitant  prices.  In  tho 
great  revolution  of  178'J,  for  instance,  dia- 
monds rose  to  a famine  price,  and  up  to  the 
termination  of  the  civil  war  iu  America,  they 
were  gradually  becoming  more  valuable  in  that 
country. 

I ho  diamond,  like  most  other  jewels,  is 
found  generally  iu  granitic  gneiss,  and  in 
torrents  of  rivers  distributed  over  tho  whole 
world,  but  they  are  mainly  to  be  found  in 
tropical  countries.  It  would  seem  that  where 
tho  suu  shines  with  the  greatest  splendour, 
where  the  vegetable  aud  tho  animal  creation 
put  on  their  most  gorgeous  colours,  there  al  *o 


1 
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ine  of  the  most  costly  of  jewels  ; a ruby  again 
s even  more  valuable  than  tho  diamond, 
whilst  the  topaz  is  of  very  inferior  value. 
Cven  the  faintest  tlush  of  colour  ofteu  gives  a 
alue  to  the  diamond  which  is  far  beyond  its 
■orth  w'heu  pure — an  instance  this  of  the  value 
f adulteration.  Mr.  Harry  Emanuel,  whose 
'ork  on  precious  stones  has  afforded  us  the 


in  tho  depths  of  the  earth  the  vivid  lustre  of 
this  gem  shines  tho  brightest,  and  assumes  t ho 
largest  proportions.  Tho  mines  underground 
bloom  as  gorgeously  as  the  dowers  above. 
The  diamond,  as  we  all  know,  is  composed  or 
pure  carbon  crystallised,  aud  is  the  hardest 
known  substance.  Indeed,  this  quality,  upu.i 
which  much  of  its  value  depends,  has  in  many 
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instances  been  the  cause  of  its  destruction, 
the  old  rude  test  of  its  genuineness  being  to 
place  it  upon  an  anvil,  and  to  strike  it  forcibly 
with  a hammer,  the  idea  being  that,  if  pure, 
it  would  rather  break  the  hammer  or  bury 
itself  in  the  anvil,  than  split.  Of  course, 
many  valuable  diamonds  have  been  destroyed 
by  this  ignorant  trial  in  times  past.  The 
diamond  is  by  no  means  always  colourless.  It 
is  sometimes  yellow,  red,  pink,  brown,  greeu, 
black,  and  opalescent  ; the  admixture  of 
colour  depending  in  some  cases  upon  a metallic 
oxide.  The  Indian  diamond  appears  to  be  the 
most  prized  in  the  market.  Newton,  from 
its  great  power  of  refracting  and  dispersing 
light,  when  compared  with  glass,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  combustible  ; a scientific 
forecast,  which  Lavoisier  verified  by  burning 
it  in  oxygen,  and  obtaining  as  a result  car- 
bonic acid.  Although  our  analysis  of  this 
gem  is  perfect,  all  efforts  have  failed  to  con- 
struct it  ; indeed,  chemistry  is  wholly  at  fault 
to  produce  artificially  any  of  the  precious  gems, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ruby,  small  speci- 
mens of  which  have  actually  been  produced  in 
the  laboratory.  The  diamond  is  split  easily 
with  the  grain,  but  it  is  upon  the  tact  and 
judgment  with  which  it  is  cut  and  polished 
that  much  of  its  value  depends.  The  English 
were  at  one  time  famous  as  gem  cutters,  but 
the  art  is  now  wholly  lost  among  us,  and  most 
of  the  fine  gems  are  now  entrusted  to  Dutch 
Jew  . The  gem  is  cut  upon,. a wheel  smeared 
with  diamond  dust — the  only  material  that 
effectually  touches  it — and  it  is  polished  in  the 
same  manner,  a steel  disk  being  employed  for 
the  purpose,  smeared  with  fine  powder,  and 
revolving  at  a great  spec  1 by  means  of  steam 
power.  At  the  present  time  the  most  fashion- 
able form  is  the  double  cut,  which  presents  a 
great  number  of  facets,  rendering  the  flash  of 
the  gem  very  brilliant.  The  table  cut,  such 
as  we  find  in  old  diamonds,  is  much  less 
sparkling,  as  it  has  a very  much  less  number 
of  facets,  and  a great  expansion  of  table  or 
fiat  upper  surface.  The  Indian  diamond 
cutters  leave  as  much  of  the  gem  as  possible 
when  cutting  ; an  instance  of  this  was  seen 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  where  the 
Koh-i-Noor  was  exhibited,  in  which  the  cut- 
ting followed  apparently  the  original  outline 
of  the  stone.  Our  readers  will  remember  how 
much  this  gem  disappointed  their  expecta- 
tions, as  it  looked  like  a mere  lump  of 
glass.  Its  weight  was  then  18G  carats.  In 
the  intervals  between  this  and  the  last  Exhi- 
bition it  was,  alter  much  consultation,  given 
into  the  hands  of  Id.  Coster,  of  Amsterdam, 
who  recut  it  with  such  skill  that,  although  it 
lost  in  the  process  80  carats,  it  yet  ap- 


peared quite  as  large,  and  was  transferred  at 
once  into  a blaze  of  light.  Yv'lien  diamonds 
are  found  difficult  to  split,  without  fear  of 
great  loss,  they  are  sometimes  sawn  with  fine 
wires  fitted  into  a saw  bow  and  anointed  with 
diamond  powder  and  olive  oil.  Rose-cut  dia- 
monds are  now  coming  much  into  fashion,  as 
they  arc  very  brilliant  in  appearance  at  a very 
small  expense  of  stone.  It  is  really  wonderful 
the  delicacy  with  which  these  gems  arc  cut,  con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  their  size  ; as  many 
as  fifteen  hundred  having  been  known  to 
weigh  only  one  carat. 

The  larger  diamonds,  from  their  great  value, 
have  all  some  extraordinary  history.  As  a 
rule,  like  the  stormy  petrel,  their  appearance 
in  the  market  in  numbers  is  an  indication  of 
a storm.  Their  portability  makes  them  the  com- 
panion of  royal  fugitives,  and  more  than  one 
brilliant  of  value  has  witnessed  bloody  and  tra- 
gical scenes.  The  Koh-i-Noor,  for  instance,  has 
chauged  hands  in  many  of  the  convulsions 
that  occurred  in  India  before  our  advent.  It 
was  seized  at  the  conquest  of  Delhi  by  Ala  ed 
Din,  and  subsequently  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Sultan  Baber,  the  Great  Mogul,  in 
15 2G  ; it  continued  in  the  possession  of  this 
line  of  princes  until  Auruugzebe  entrusted  it 
to  a European  to  reset  it.  This  he  did,  but 
I so  unskilfully  that  it  was  reduced  from  793 
carats  to  186  carats — the  size,  in  fact,  it 
appeared  in  cur  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  Emperor  refused  to  pay  the  workman  for 
the  destruction  of  his  jewel,  and  we  think  it 
speaks  well  for  Auruugzebe,  as  Indian  em- 
perors went,  that  he  did  not  take  off  his  head 
at  once.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  conqueror  Nadir  Shah,  was  passed 
on  in  his  line,  and  finally  it  came  into  our 
possession  at  the  capture  of  Lahore,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  her  Majesty  by  our  troops,  with  whose 
family  it  will  remain,  we  suppose,  until  some 
future  conqueror  seizes  it  to  set  in  the  crown  of 
some  empire  yet  to  arise  in  the  new  world.  The 
Cumberland  diamond,  of  the  value  of  10,OUOZ., 
was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  by 
the  City  of  London  after  he  had  rescued  the 
burghers  from  the  Stuart  dynasty  at  Culloden. 
We  fancy  the  City  would  have  kept  their 
money  had  they  foreseen  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately pass  to  the  treasury  of  the  King  of 
Hanover.  The  OrlolF  diamond,  set  in  the 
sceptre  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  weighs  194| 
carats,  and  possesses  a most  romantic  history. 
It  is  said  to  have  formed  one  of  the  eyes  of  an 
idol  in  a Brahmin  temple,  and  to  have  been 
set  in  the  peacock  throne  of  Nadir  Shah.  It 
was  stolen  by  a Frenchman,  and  ultimately 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine II.  The  Regent,  or  Pitt  diamond,  was  so 
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called  from  hav mg  been  purchased  by  the  Dak®  ’ Tfc*  finest  rubies  are  found  in  the  kingd.#*  of 
of  ( >rleans,  Regent  of  France,  of  Ritt,  the  Ava,  and  in  Siam  ; they  at#  also  found  in 
Governor  of  lort  >"t.  George.  Scandal  said  Ceylon  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
that  the  governor  stole  it.  It  is  certain,  how-  The  King  of  Burundi  takes  one  of  his 
ever,  that  it  was  purloined  front  the  Garde  titles  from  it,  that  of  “ Lord  of  the  Rubies.” 
Meuble  in  3 <92,  but  was  restored  in  a very  In  Burundi  they  are  a royal  monopoly,  and 
mysterious  manner.  It  it  .is  afterwards  set  in  none  of  any  value  are  allowed  by  law  to  h »vo 
the  pommel  of  the  sword  of  the  Emperor  the  kingdom.  The  finding  of  a line  ruby  is 

Napoleon  I.  'I  lie  Florentine  diamond,  nowin  made  a statu  event,  and  a procession  of  graii- 

tho  possession  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  is  decs,  with  soldiers  and  elephants,  no  sent  out 
said  to  have  been  one  of  three  lost  at  the  to  meet  it.  Tho  colour  varies  from  pale  roce 
battle  of  Granson  by  Charles  the  Hold,  1 to  deep  red,  but  the  tint  that  is  Uio.it  highly* 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  was  found  by  a Swiss  valued  is  that  of  the  4*  pigeon’s  blood." 
soldier,  and  sold  hv  him  for  one  florin.  It  Of  old,  many  magical  properties  were  as- 
aftorwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Rope  signet!  to  tho  ruby.  It  was  considered  an 

Julius  II.,  who  presented  it  to  the  Emperor  amulet  against  poison,  plague,  evil  thoughts, 

of  Austria,  '(he  Saney  diamond’s  history  is  and  wicked  spirits,  and  its  pcfises^iun,  as  a 
still  moro  curious.  It  was  actually  taken  consequence,  kept  the  wearer  in  health.  When 
from  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  he  was  in  danger  it  was  supposed  to  darkc  , 
found  its  way  in  1489  to  Baron  de  Saney,  and  to  become  blight  again  only  on  the  pa«.sinj 
who  sent  it  as  a present  to  the  King  of  Ror-  away  of  peril.  One  of  the  largest  rubies 
tugal.  The  servant  by  whom  it  was  being  in  Europe  is  a French  crown  jewel,  once 
conveyed  was  attacked  by  robbers,  when  he  adorning  tho  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Her 

swallowed  tho  stone,  and  after  his  death  it  Majesty  exhibited  two  stones  said  to  be  rubies 

was  found  in  his  body.  James  the  Second  in  the  Exhibition  of  1802,  but  Mr.  Emanuel 

afterwards  possessed  it,  and  he  sold  it  to  Louis  asserts  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  spinels, 

Xl"\  . It  disappeared  in  the  French  ltevolu-  a spurious  kind  of  ruby,  of  little  value.  The 

tion,  but  turned  up  again,  which  the  renowned  King  of  Burmah  is  said  to  have  ono  in  his 

blue  diamond,  by-the-bye,  never  did,  and  was  possession  of  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg.  A 

purchased  by  Napoleon  I.,  wdio  again  sold  it  true  “pigeon’s-blood  ” tinted  ruby  of  one  carat 
to  Rrinee  DemidolT.  The  Nassak  diamond,  of  is  worth  from  14k  to  20?.  ; of  two  carats, 

78 y carats,  was  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  from  70?.  to  SO?.  ; and  of  four  carats,  from 

Hastings  at  the  Conquest  of  the  Deccan.  Tho  400?.  to  450?.,  which  latter  value  is  more 
Hope  diamond  is  of  a sapphire  blue,  and  than  double  that  of  a diamond  of  the  same 

since  the  great  French  diamond  was  lost  it  weight.  As  we  have  before  said,  small  rubies 

is  considered  tho  most  unique  gem  of  its  have  been  made  by  chemists  arti heady,  but 
kind  in  existence.  In  the  Russian  treasury  never  gems  of  any  size.  Now  as  small  rubies 

there  is  a brilliant  red  diamond  of  10  carats,  are  plentiful  in  nature,  it  is  very  doubtful 

and  at  Dresden  there  is  a green  diamond  of  whether  it  will  pay  to  make  them  even  upon 
48i  carats,  that  once  belonged  to  Augustus  a manufacturing  scale. 

the  Strong.  The  valuo  of  diamonds  has  con-  The  sapphire,  although  composed  of  idem 
siderably  increased  of  late  years,  and  as  tho  tically  the  same  eh-ments,  with  the  exception 
wealth  of  the  couutry  goes  on  augmenting  it  of  the  colouring  matter,  is  of  far  1- as  value 
is  likely  to  increase  still  further.  Brilliants  than  the  ruby.  The  colour  often  varies  much 
|o  on  increasing  in  value  as  they  increase  in  in  the  same  stone,  some  portions  of  the  gem 
uze  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Thus,  a being  very  nearly  black,  whilst  the  other  is  of 
orilliant  of  one  carat  is  worth  18?.  ; of  two  a light  blue.  The  clever  lapidary  can  correct 
Sarats,  Go?.  ; of  three  carats,  125?.  ; of  four  this  by  cutting  away  all  the  black  part,  ex- 
rarats,  220?.  ; of  ten  carats,  320?.  Beyond  cepting  a small  spot  reserved  for  the  cutlet, 
.his  weight  they  become  fancy  articles,  and  of  or  smdl  line  flattened  point  underneath, 
course,  fancy  prices  are  demanded  for  them.  When  looked  at  through  tho  table,  or  broa  i 
The  most  valuable  of  all  jewels,  however,  tipper  surface  of  the  gem,  this  point  of  lark 
s tho  ruby.  This  precious  stono  depends  upon  blue  gives  by  refraction  a beautiful  azure 
ts  colour,  as  we  have  said  before,  for  its  value,  lustre  to  tho  jewel.  The  ancients  used  to  call 
L’he  ruby,  sapphire,  and  oriental  topaz  are  com-  all  blue  stones  sapphires,  just  as  they  called 
josed  of  identically  tho  same  materials  ; the  all  red  ones  either  rubies  are  carbuncle  a.  The 
ed  sapphire  is  a ruby,  the  blue  ruby  a sapj  hire,  sapphire  is  invested  bv  earlier  writers  w ith  rare 
he  yellow  ruby  a topaz.  They  are  all  termed  virtues,  of  course.  It  was  said  to  be  such  an 
Jorundums,  an  Indian  name.  Tho  ruby  is  the  enemy  to  poison  that  if  put  into  a glass  with 
text  hardest  thing  in  nature  after  the  diamond,  a spider  or  other  venomous  reptile,  it  would  kill 
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it  ; and  a great  many  other  virtues  were  1 
attributed  to  it  we  need  scarcely  mention. 
The  value  of  this  gem  does  not,  like  that  of 
the  diamond  or  the  ruby,  increase  with  its  size, 
although  in  smaller  sizes  it  is  even  dearer  than 
those  brilliants,  one  of  1 carat  of  pure  colour 
being  worth  20 ?.  These  gems  are  liable  to 

be  imitated  so  closely  as  to  deceive  the  best 
jewellers.  JMr.  Emanuel  tells  us,  for  instance, 
that  “ a noble  lady  in  this  country  formerly 
possessed  one  wdiich  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
known.  The  lady,  however,  sold  it  during 
her  lifetime,  and  replaced  it  by  an  imitation 
so  skilfully  made  as  to  deceive  even  the 
jeweller  who  valued  it  for  probate  duty,  and  ! 
it  was  estimated  at  the  sum  of  10,000?.,  and 
the  legacy  duty  was  paid  on  it  by  the  legatee, 
who  was  doubtless  chagrined  when  he  dis- 
covered the  deception.”  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  many  other  noble  ladies  have 
from  “ impecuniosity  ” substituted  sham  for 
real  jewels  with  the  like  impunity  : such  is  the 
faith  we  put  in  station,  that  even  glass — seen 
through  the  sublime  medium  which  surrounds 
a Duchess — shines  like  an  emerald  of  the 
purest  water.  Doth  the  oriental  amethyst 
and  the  oriental  emerald,  which  are  varieties 
of  corundum,  are  very  rare  : the  green  variety, 
or  oriental  emerald,  indeed,  is  so  cuiious  that 
Mr.  Emanuel,  with  all  his  vast  experience, 
says  that  he  has  only  seen  it  once  in  his  life- 
time. 

The  cat’s  eye  jewel  we  are  told  is  becoming 
fashionable,  being  considered,  in  India, — and 
what  is  more  strange  even  in  Europe — lucky.  We 
wonder  at  nothing  in  the  shape  of  superstition  ; 
and  can  quite  understand  that  a gem  of  this 
kind  only  lately  was  purchased  by  a nobleman 
for  £1000.  The  topaz  is  now  little  sought 
after.  The  colourless  ones  are  termed  Nova 
Mina,  or  slave  diamonds  ; those  of  light  blue 
are  termed  Brazilian  sapphires  ; those  of  a 
greenish  hue  are  termed  aquamarine  ; .and  the 
Brazilian  ruby  is  the  artificially-obtained  pink 
or  rose-coloured  topaz.  It  is  often  obtained 
in  large  masses.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a mass  of  white  topaz 
that  for  many  years  was  used  as  a door  weight 
by  a marine  store-dealer.  In  London  a very 
fine  stone  can  at  the  present  time  be  bought 
for  a few  shillings. 

The  emerald  and  the  beryl  have  the  same 
chemical  composition,  and  differ  only  in  colour. 
The  finest  coloured  emeralds  are  found  in  New 
Granada,  in  limestone  rock.  It  is  also  found 
in  Salisbury,  and  in  Siberia.  The  Spaniards, 
it  is  asserted,  came  into  possession  of  many 
hundred  'weight  of  emeralds  when  they  con- 
quered Peru  : hence  their  value  fell  in  tire 
Middle  Ages.  Orientals,  especially  the  Mahom- 


medans,  rvo  should  say,  set  great  store  upon 
the  emerald,  believing  that  it  imparts  courage 
to  the  owner,  that  it  is  an  infallible  preser- 
vative of  chastity,  and  that  the  safety  of 
women  in  childbirth  is  ensured  by  it.  Like 
many  other  gems,  the  ancients  ascribed  many 
medicinal  properties  to  it  when  ground  down. 
The  emerald  is  but  rarely  found  perfect,  and 
when  perfect,  it  ranks  next  in  value  to  the 
ruby.  Perfect  gems  are  worth  from  20?.  to  40?. 
the  carat ; but  they  do  not,  like  the  diamond  or 
ruby,  advance  in  price  with  the  size.  There  are 
many  large  emeralds  in  Europe.  There  is  one 
in  the  Austrian  treasury  weighing  2000 
carats,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  possesses 
one  weighing  nearly  nine  ounces.  The  value 
of  the  beryl  or  aquamarine  is  trifling.  An 
enormous  beryl  was  found  in  America,  weigh- 
ing five  tons  ! They  must  have  everything  in 
that  country  bigger  than  everybody  else.  It 
is  used  in  Birmingham  for  imitation  jewel- 
lery. The  garnet,  again,  has  many  varieties, 
and  is  scattered  over  the  whole  globe  ; when 
cut  tablewise  and  “ tallow-topped,”  as  it  is 
termed,  or  convex  and  smooth  at  the  top,  and 
flat  at  the  bottom,  it  is  termed  a carbuncle. 

There  are  a large  number  of  what  may  be 
termed  valuable,  rather  than  precious,  stones, 
which  belong  to  the  quartz  system.  Among 
these  are  amethyst,  cairngorm,  onyx,  sardonyx, 
cornelian,  calcedony,  agate,  jasper,  blood- 
stone, rock  crystal.  Rock  crystal  has  been 
used  in.  the  arts  from  the  most  remote  times. 
It  is  found  in  large  crystals  sometimes,  and  is 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  There  is  a spe- 
cimen in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris 
measuring  three  feet  in  diameter,  and.  weigh- 
ing 800  pounds.  It  is  used  by  opticians  for 
the  lenses  of  spectacles,  and  in  India  it  is 
hollowed  into  cups  and  goblets  of  amazing 
thinness  and  beauty.  The  Chinese,  the  Ja- 
panese and  the  Egyptians  also  use  it  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Like  most  precious 
stones,  it  is  very  cold,  and  the  Japanese  make 
balls  of  it  to  cool  the  hands  ! In  old  gold- 
smith’s -work  crystal  is  often  introduced,  and 
as  it  was  considered  that  it  would  turn  colour 
if  poison  came  near  it,  cups  and  goblets  of  it 
were  often  used  by  the  great  who  went  in 
fenr  of  death  in  this  shape.  Of  course  it  was 
supposed  to  possess  magical  virtues,  and  we 
have  all  read  of  Dr.  Dees’  famous  crystal  globe. 
Even  in  the  present  day  a well-known  London 
physician,  a believer  in  spiritualism,  pre- 
tended to  discover  secrets  by  the  use  of  a ball 
of  crystal.  The  onyx  and  sardonyx  have  long 
been  used  for  cameos,  and  the  value  of  the 
material  is  vastly  enhanced  by  the  art  that  is 
sometimes  employed  upon  them.  Some  of 
the  ancient  cameos  are  very  valuable.  The 
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art  of  engraving  upon  tho.se  stones  lias  latterly 
I vastly  improved  j a taste  has  sprung  up  for 
i iiuo  cameos,  and  some  very  creditable  engrav- 
ings have  been  made.  We  should  not  be 
surprised,  now  that  fashion  runs  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  very  flue  works  of  art  will  once 
more  be  seen. 

The  iridescent  wondrous-tinted  opal,  we  are 
told,  is  nothing  hut  quartz  and  water.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  opals,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  precious  or  “ noble n opal  used  by 
jewellers,  the  lire  or  reddish  opal,  the  common 
opal,  aud  the  Mexican  opal.  When  the  diffe- 
rent tints  in  an  opal  are  distributed  evenly 
over  its  surface,  it  is  known  in  tho  trade  as 
Harlequin.  This  is  a rude  way  of  designating 
tho  exquisite  blending  of  hues  which  make 
this  jewel  so  beautiful.  The  iridescence  is 
owing  to  minute  lines  on  the  surface  of  the 
gem,  which  decomposes  tho  light,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  mother-o’- 
pearl.  Steel  buttons  used  to  be  engraved  with 
very  minute  lilies  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
The  llashes  of  colour  in  this  precious  stone 
are  always  most  marked  in  a warm  day,  the 
knowledge  that  heat  enhances  the  brilliancy 
Df  tho  stone  always  leads  the  dealer  to  hold  it 
n his  hand  for  some  time  before  showing  it  to 
ais  customer.  Mr.  Emanuel,  referring  to  the 
act  that  the  Mexican  opal  loses  its  beauty 
vhen  exposed  to  water — from  tho  fact,  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  water  fills  up  the  line  lines  in  it, 
,nd  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the  reflected 
ight  into  its  primitive  elements — says,  that  Sir 
\ alter  Scott  having  in  “Auue  of  Gierstein” 
scribed  this  fact  to  supernatural  agency,  the 
tone  came  to  be  considered  unlucky,  and 
hey  consequently  went  out  of  fashion  ! We 
re  willing  enough  to  believe  in  tho  folly  of 

Iiskion,  and  in  the  amount  of  superstition 
float,  especially  in  tho  upper  circles,  but  we 
link  the  fall  iu  the  value  of  opals  can  scarcely 
e ascribed  to  such  a cause  as  this.  They  are 
ow  again  in  fashion,  however,  and  are  likely 
) continue  so  ; for  in  addition  to  the  singular 
oauty  of  the  gem,  they  are,  wo  are  told,  the 
lly  precious  stones  which  defy  imitation.  Fine 
pals  are  very  valuable  ; as  much  as  1000/. 
as  been  given  for  a largo  stone  for  a ring  or 
mock.  The  ancients  prized  them  very  highly  ; 
id  Pliny  relates  that  Nonuius,  a Homan 
jnator,  was  sent  into  exile  by  Marcus  Auto- 
us,  because  he  would  not  part  with  an  opal 
’ the  size  of  a Albert,  and  valued  at  170,000/., 
hicli  tho  latter  coveted.  The  linest  known 
>al  is  iu  the  Museum  at  Vienna,  said  to  be 
ortk  30,000/.  There  is  also  a very  tine  one 
nong  the  French  Crown  Jewels. 

The  opal  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  pearl, 
gem — if  we  may  term  a simple  excrescence 


by  that  name — which  |m  always  been  held  in 
high  estimation  by  mankind.  The  finest  penis 
come  from  the  pearl  li-heries  at  Ceylon.  They 
are  found  in  the  shell  of  a large  species  of 
oyster  ; and  it  is  believed,  with  much  show  of 
reason,  that  they  are  nothing  more  tli  m some 
foreign  holy  which  finds  its  way  into  the  shell, 
and  winch  the  fish  covers  with  a secretion 
similar  to  that  with  which  it  lines  its  shill, 
A pearl,  when  sawn  through,  showy  that  this 
secretion  his  been  deposited  in  layers,  one 
upon  another,  round  some  central  body,  jtist 
in  the  same  m inner  in  which  layers  of  phos- 
phates are  deposited  in  the  human  kidney* 
roam  l some  foreign  body,  and  resulting  in 
the  calculus  or  stone. 

The  Chinese,  with  their  singular  iiigeuuity, 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  method  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  oyster,  and  have  fur  ages 
been  m the  hibit  of  inserting  small  objects 
inside  its  shell,  in  order  to  insure  their  being 
covered  with  this  pearly  secretion.  Small 
idols  are  thus  coated,  but  the  secretion  is  not 
the  true  pearl  secretion,  but  a similar  sub- 
stance to  the  mother-o’-pearl.  Bosi  les  the 
Ceylon  fisheries,  there  are  some  m the  Persian 
Gulf  and  in  Borneo.  The  pearl  fisheries  at 
one  time  occupied  a large  number  of  men,  but 
now  the  diving-bell  is  employed,  and  their 
occupation  is  gone.  Independently  of  the 
labour  of  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
remaining  there  sufficiently  long  to  gather  a 
hundrod  oysters  from  the  bottom,  where  tho 
pressure  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  the 
divers  often  came  up  with  blood  issuing  from 
their  noses  and  ears,  there  was  great  danger 
from  sharks.  Indeed,  in  such  fear  were  the 
divers  from  these  enemies,  that  they  wouM 
not  dive  unless  the  shark  charmers  were 
present  and  mumbling  their  incantations  whilst 
they*  were  at  work.  Tho  pearl  was  anciently* 
considered  a preservative  of  virtue,  although 
Cleopatra  certainly  did  not  dissolve  hers  with 
that  intent.  Although  the  pearl  will  dissolve 
in  a strong  acid,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
vinegar  is  far  too  weak  to  produce  such  an 
affect.  It  is  a pity’  to  be  obliged  to  demolish 
such  a pretty  story,  but  the  truth  must  he 
told.  The  oriental  pearl  is  just  as  much 
prized  now  as  in  ancient  times.  The  charming 
harmony  it  has  with  a delicate  skin  h is  always 
made  the  necklace  of  this  material  so  much 
value’.  It  used  to  ho  one  of  the  bu.asts  of 
the  famous  La  ly  Hester  Stanhope,  that  water 
coni  ! run  beneath  her  instep  without  wetting 
tiio  sole  of  her  foot,  and  that  her  pearl  neex- 
lace  eould  not  at  a little  dist  nice  be  detected 
upon  her  neck.  Among  the  fam '"’l!  pearls 
existing  at  the  present  day  is  one  belongiug  to 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  valued  at  GOgOOB/.  Her 
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Majesty  war.  presented  with  a fine  necklace  by 
iho  East  India  Company,  and  the  one  possessed 
by  the  Empress  of  the  French  is  famous.  In 
Europe  the  pearl  is  not  considered  to  be  perfect 
unless  it  in  of  pure  white,  slightly  transparent, 
and  either  perfectly  round  or  drop-shaped. 
In  China  and  India,  however,  they  are 
preferred  of  a bright  yellow  colour.  In 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies  the 
pearls  have  a pink  colour  ; and  the  Panama 
pearls  have  a metallic  lustre  something  like 
the  hue  of  quicksilver.  Black-lead  coloured 
pearls  are  much  prized  by  some  persons.  We 
aro  told  that  pearls  cannot  be  imitated  with 
success  ; but  those  who  remember  the  case  of 
pearls  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  will  re- 
member that  real  pearl  necklaces  were  exhibited 
side  by  side  with  imitation  pearls,  and  the 
best  judges  were  deceived.  Those  who  possess 
1 1 flue  pearls  should  remember  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  discoloured  by  contact  with  acids 
and  gas,  and  noxious  vapours  of  all  kiuds. 
This  is  the  reason  that  the  chandeliers 
in  Her  Majesty’s  theatre  were  supplied  with 
wax  caudles,  and  that  in  all  the  balls  of 
the  aristocracy  gas  is  never  to  be  seen,  ladies’ 
beauty,  as  well  as  their  pearls,  not  being  im- 
proved by  its  powerful  light. 

There  are  numbers  of  valuable  stones  and 
, substances  which  are  not  so  rare  as  to  come 
under  the  denomination  of  precious.  Thus, 
lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  such  masses  as  to  be 
used  iu  the  adornment  of  furniture.  This 
stone  used  to  be  far  more  valuable  than  at 
present,  as  the  finer  tints  were  ground  to  make 
the  costly  colour  ultramarine.  But  chemists 
have  found  out  the  means  of  producing  this 
colour  artificially  at  a very  small  cost.  Mala- 
chite, again,  is  used  for  vases,  <te. , by  the 
Russians.  The  doors  of  this  material  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851.  will  be  remembered  for 
their  brilliant  green  colour.  Jade,  again, 
seems  to  be  in  especial  favour  m Japan ; some 
fine  samples  of  this  stone  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  Amber  used 
to  bo  fashionable,  but  it  is  now  wholly  gone 
out,  except  for  mouth-pieces  to  pipes.  It  is 
still  used  in  oriental  countries  for  the  adorn- 
ing of  various  articles  of  furniture.  Amber  is 
a resinous  gum,  and  is  found  principally  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  swept  there  principally 
from  the  exudations  of  the  pine  forests  on  its 
borders.  Coral  is  another  material,  the  dark 
rich  variety  of  which  lias  latterly  been  in  little 
demand.  In  our  youth  we  remember  that  the 
only  colour  ever  seeu  was  that  of  the  lip,  a 
deep  red ; now  the  run  is  all  upon  the  delicate 
pink  tint,  the  colour  of  the  rose-leaf.  A large 
drop  of  this  colour  is  worth  from  30 1.  to  401, } 
aud  even  the  smaller  pieces  are  worth  from 


1201.  to  1501.  the  ounce.  There  are  white, 
yellow,  and  black  varieties  of  coral,  hut  they 
are  of  little  value. 

Mr.  Emanuel  givc3  some  very  valuable  hints 
touching  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  iden- 
tity of  gems.  As  a rule,  he  says,  stones, 
either  cut  or  rough,  w hich  can  he  touched  by 
the  file  are  not  precious  stones.  Again,  he 
says,  it  is  a very  common  practice  to  deceive 
persons  by  cementing  a genuine  stone  on  the 
top  of  a piece  of  glass,  or  a valuable  gem,  as 
the  sapphire  for  instance,  with  a piece  of  gar- 
net. These  are  so  artistically  formed  that  it 
is  difficult  to  detect  them.  We  are  told  again 
that  passengers  by  the  P.  and  0.  Company’s 
steamers  are  often  taken  in  by  the  natives  at 
Colombo,  with  blue  and  other  coloured  stone 
cut  in  facets,  and  imported  from  Birmingham 
as  doublets.  False  pearls,  as  a rule,  are  al- 
ways larger  than  real  ones ; the  holes  which  in 
real  pearls  are  drilled  very  small  aud  sharp,  ini 
mock  pearls  are  larger,  and  have  a black  edge. 
Sham  pearls  are  also  much  lighter  than  real 
ones,  and  much  more  brittle.  There  is  a 
trick,  too,  in  the  setting  of  gems  which  is 
worth  knowing.  When  jewels  are  set  “open,’’ 
the  interior  of  the  setting  is  enamelled  or 
painted,  to  throw  a tinge  of  colour  into  the 
gem;  and  where  the  diamond  is  in  question, 
and  it  has  a yellow  colour,  the  inside  of  the  set- 
ting is  often  of  polished  silver  to  correct  this 
objectionable  colour.  In  the  matter  of  pearls 
again,  it  often  happens  that  theso  are  some- 
what different  in  colour,  which  is  easily  percep- 
tible when  viewed  separately.  But  when  j 
strung  together  they  so  reflect  the  light  one 
upon  the  other,  that  these  differences  of  tint 
are  lost.  The  moral  is,  that  when  buying  a 
pearl  necklace,  the  purchaser  should  cut  the 
string  and  examine  each  bead  separately.  As 
wo  cannot  imagine  any  of  our  readers  making 
such  purchases  upon  their  own  judgment,  this 
advice  seems  quite  superfluous,  as  a professed 
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THE  EPITAPH  OF  ADONIS. 

AN  IVY L, 

I WEF.r  for  fair  Adonis,  lie  is  dead  : 

Adonis  dead  : Adonis — ever  more 

The  faint  Loves  mourn  to  make  my  undersong. 

0 Venus,  sleep  not  on  thy  purple  bed, 

Arise,  sad  heart,  rise  iu  thy  watch et  weeds 
Of  woe,  and  heat  thy  bosom — tell  to  all 
How  fair  Adonis,  how  thy  darling  died  : 

The  faint  Loves  mourn  to  make  my  undersong. 

lie  lies  among  the  mountains,  his  white  thigh 
Is  wounded  by  a tusk — a cruel  wound. 

Leaving  lorn  Venus  in  her  utter  pain, 
Outbreathing  faintly  there  his  life  he  lies, 
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The  while  adowu  his  flesh  of  mountain  snow 
The  Llaek  blood  trickles  : softly  on  his  eves 
The  lids  fall  like  a tomb  ; the  rosy  warmth 


Flics  from  his  lips  whereon  fond  kiss  s die  ; 
And  that  last  kiss  wlrch  Venus  wish-  d to  last 
For  ever,  grows  the  col  1 kiss  of  the  dt  vl. 


She  kisses  still,  but  dead  Adonis  knows 
No  more  her  kisses.  He  is  dead.  1 mourn  : 
The  faint  Loves  mourn  to  make  my  undersong 

His  wound  is  deep,  a deep  and  cruel  wound 
But  Cytherea  bears  close  to  her  heart 
A wound  yet  deeper.  See,  the  dogs  he  loved 
Stand  howling  round  him,  the  young  Oreads 
Weep,  Aphrodite  with  wind-scattered  hair 


Wanders  wild-eyed,  unsandal'd,  through  the  wold, 
Whose  thorns  oppose  her  eomint,  and  are  stained 
Tearing  her  bare  flesh,  with  a blood  divine. 

So  sorrowing  aye  for  her  Assyrian  spouse 
Through  raauy  a lung,  rank,  pathless  glade  alone, 
Forwearied  by  her  sorrow,  she  is  borne. 

lie  lies  among  the  mountains.  His  dark^bhxvl 
Gushes  around  Ids  navel,  by  his  wound 
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His  breasts  are  all  empurpled,  and  beueath, 

That  side,  before  so  white,  is  ruddy  now. 

Iler  gloried  fere  is  gone,  with  him  is  gone 
Her  godlike  beauty,  who  was  beautiful 
When  Adon  lived  ; but  all  her  loveliness 
Is  lost  with  lost  Adonis.  Woe  is  me  ! 

All  the  far  mountains,  all  the  oaks  cry  woe 
For  lost  Adonis  ; all  the  waters  weep 
Their  tears  to  Aphrodite  ; from  the  hills 
The  fountains  warble  wailing  ; the  wild  flowers 
For  pity  blush  like  morning.  Never  more 
For  me,  Cythera  cries  ; from  holt  and  fell 
Still  eehu  answeis  plaining,  Never  more. 

Woe  for  sad  Cytherea,  never  more 
Will  he  awake — who  would  not  utter  woe 
For  the  dear  love  of  Cypris  when  she  saw, 

And  seeing  knew  a wound  which  none  might  heal : 
Who  saw  the  purple  on  Lis  wasting  thigh, 

Who,  folding  him  in  her  white  arms,  cried  Stay, 
Unhappy  Adon  ! once,  but  once  again, 

That  I might  hold  thee,  clasp  thee  close  around, 
Press  for  the  last  time  thy  cold  lips  to  mine. 

Wake,  wake  a little,  Adon  ! Kiss  me  now, 

Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a kiss  may  live, 

So  on  my  mouth  thy  latest  sigh  may  fall 
Fleet  from  thy  soul,  and  ebb  into  mine  own. 

So  may  I drain  that  sweetest  draught,  and  so 
Drink  in  thy  love,  and  so  for  thy  dear  sake 
Keep  as  thyself  thy  kiss  when  thou  art  flown. 

Thou  fleost  far,  Adonis,  thou  wilt  come 
To  Acheron,  and  see  its  grisly  king. 

I cannot  follow  thee.  Woe  worth  the  while 
That  I muot  live  in  anguish,  as  a god 
That  cannot  die,  alone.  Persephone, 

Deceive  my  love  ; thy  power  is  greater  far 
Thau  mine  ; and  all  most  fair  flows  down  to  thee. 
Thee,  too,  all  hapless,  thee  I fear,  and  still 
With  impotent  insatiable  grief, 

Bewail  my  dead  Adonis. 

Thou  art  dead 
Indeed,  0 thrice  beloved  ! I am  alone. 

My  fond  desire  lias  parted  like  a dream, 

And  the  faint  Loves  are  idle  in  my  hall. 

My  cestus  is  undone.  Why  wouldst  thou  hunt — 
Why,  why  wast  thou  so  brave  who  art  so  fair 
As  fair  as  ever  mortal  wight  was  fair — 

The  nuious  boar,  rash  boy  ? So  Cypris  mourned  : 
The  faint  Loves  mourn  to  make  my  undersong. 

Woe  for  sad  Cytherea  ; never  more 
May  Adon  to  the  Paphian  Queen  return, 

Whose  tears  well  ever  up  in  her  blue  eyes 
And  fall  with  Aden's  blood  upon  the  ground, 
Begetting  flowers — her  tears  anemunies, 

Each  purple  drop  of  his  dear  blood  a rose. 

Lament  no  more  thy  love  among  the  hills. 

Here,  Cypris,  a soft  couch,  a bed  of  leaves 
Is  strewn  for  dead  Adonis.  It  is  thine. 

Dead,  yet  how  beautiful,  shrouded  in  death 
He  lies,  as  if  in  slumber.  Cover  him 
With  those  soft  robes,  wherein  the  livelong  night 
He  slept  a sacred  sleep  close  to  thy  side. 

See,  on  that  golden  bed  be  seems  so  sad, 

Yet  love  him  still.  With  garlands  of  all  flowers 
Crown  him,  though  all  did  sicken  with  his  pain, 
Ami  the  whole  earth  did  wither  when  he  died. 

Drop  Syrian  ointments  on  him,  balmy  myrrh 

No  ; let  it  go, — for  he,  alas  ! is  gone, 

Thy  sweetest  myrrh  is  gone.  Young  Adon  lies 
In  purple  like  the  sunset,  while  around 
The  faint  Loves  weep  their  gusty  undersong. 


For  him,  to  memorize  their  sorrow,-  falls 
The  wealthy  witness  of  their  yellow  hair, 

Their  bows,  their  arrows  broken  all,  and  one 
Burns  his  full  quiver,  while  another  brings 
Water  in  golden  urn  to  wash  his  wound, 

This  Love  unties  his  sandals,  and  behind 
That  fans  him  ever  with  her  silver  wings. 

Woe  for  sad  Cytherea.  lie  is  dead  ! 

The  faint  Loves  mourn  to  make  my  undersong. 

The  starry  lamps  which  light  the  marriage  doors 
Are  quelled  by  Hymemeus,  aud  the  crown, 

The  marriage  crown  of  flowers,  is  loosened  all, 

And  flutters  to  the  ground.  They  sing  no  more 
“ Hymen,  oh  Hymen,”  only  murmur  woe. 

The  Graces  weep  the  son  of  Cinyras, 

Yet  moie  than  Hymemeus — he  is  dead  ; 

They  whisper  to  themselves,  Young  Adon  dead. 
Woe  for  sad  Cytherea  ! He  is  dead  ! 

The  faint  Loves  mourn  to  make  my  undersong. 

For  him  with  wilder  and  far  sadder  wail 
Than  thine,  Diana,  all  the  Muses  mourn, 

Still  crying  Stay  ! to  him  that  cannot  hear, 

Who  fain  would  hear  their  cry  ; but  never  more 
Will  sbe,  the  Virgin,  loose  him.  Cease  thy  dole, 
0 Cytheri  a ! weep  no  more  to-day. 

Thou  must  lenew,  alas  ! thy  ancient  dirge 
When  the  sad  Hours  lead  on  another  year. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE 
MARKET. 

When  Smithfield  was  doomed, — not,  how- 
ever, Before  tho  cup  of  indignation  and  the 
vials  of  wrath  of  the  British  public  had  been 
repeatedly  filled  to  overflowing, — the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  had  to  seek  out  a new  site  for 
a new  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  The  task 
was  not  an  easy  one.  The  convenience  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  the  trade, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  convenience  of  the 
beast,  and  that  smaller  fry,  calves,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  had  to  be  consulted  ; not  to  mention  the 
convenience  of  that  nervous  and  sensitive  in- 
dividual, the  landlord  of  those  acres  and  tene- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  new 
tabernacle  for  cattle-purchasing  might  be 
pitched.  The  health  of  nearly  three  millions 
of  people  demanded  that  the  new  mart  should 
be  established  in  a remote  locality,  whilst  the 
interests  of  the  salesman  and  butcher  demanded 
that  it  should  not  be  fixed  at  an  inaccessible 
distance  from  his  home  and  business.  For 
the  dumb  animals  themselves  also,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  they  should  not  have  a long  jour- 
ney to  travel  ; whilst  tho  keen-scented  land- 
lord sniffed  depreciation  of  his  property  in 
every  breeze  that  might  blow  over  the  thousand 
stalls,  stealing  and  giving  odours  other  than 
it  stole  and  gave  when  sweeping  over  a bank 
of  violets  to  please  the  fancy  of  Duke  Orsino. 

There  was  that  abortive  speculation,  the 
Islington  Cattle  Market,  ready  to  their  use, 
had  the  Corporation  chosen  to  adopt  it ; and 
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this  they  might  have  had,  as  many  have 
their  books,  their  clothes  and  furniture,  second- 
hand. But  the  tide  of  prejudice  had  sot  in 
strong  against  tho  melancholy  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Melsom  ; besides  which  Highbury,  Stoke 
Newington,  and  Kingsland  were  throwing  out 
neat  littlo  avenues  of  villas  and  semi  circles  of 
crescents  which  threatened  to  environ  tho 
spacious  area  fondly  dreamed-of  years  past, 
by  its  sanguine  proprietor,  as  a suitable  suc- 
cursale,  if  not  substitute,  for  Siuithfield.  In 
fact,  tho  Lower  Road  district  w;us  fast  becoming 
obsolete  as  a locale  for  cattle-herding. 

Tho  Corporation,  however,  which,  like  the 
renowned  Won  ter  Van  Tvviller,  “could  never 
make  up  its  mind  oil  any  doubtful  point,”  by 
a miraculous  effort  at  last  did  select  a spot. 
The  spot  selected  was  ono  of  the  favourite 
resorts  of  cricketers  and  racket-players,  and  of 
those  rambling  Cits  who  a decade  or  two  sinco 
delighted  in  strolling  out  into  the  grassy 
suburbs,  and  climbing  the  little  ii  tout  agues 
[that  here  and  there  dot  tho  country,  then  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  town.  Iiighgate 
and  Hampstead,  and  Muswell  Hill  were  rural 
retreats  in  those  days, — alas ! to  be  so  no  longer. 
Tho  invincible  invader  with  his  trow-el  and 
shovel  has  been  advancing  up  hill  and  down 
iale,  pushing  on  his  entrenchments  and  throw- 
ng  up  cities  of  brickwork,  until  the  Cockney 
has  discarded  his  once-beloved  haunts,  and 
cupelled  by  a more  ambitious  spirit,  and 
Iriven  by  steam,  now  hurries  to  the  sea-side. 
Brighton  aud  Southampton,  Margate  and 
iouthend,  attract  magnetically  his  pleasure- 
mrsning  footsteps,  and  old  familiar  places  see 
ds  face  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  a new  generation  has  arisen, 
diich  knows  not,  and  cannot  know,  what  the 
orth  of  London  was  tive-and-twenty,  nay,  fif- 
aen  years  ago.  Many  still  remain,  however, 
tho  recollect  with  rapture  and  delight  the 
reezy  Copenhagen  Fields.  It  was  an  easy 
'alk  from  any  part  of  Loudon  north  of  the 
hames.  Making  for  King’s  Cross,  where  one 
f the  most  hideous  statues  ever  raised  to  the 
lemory  of  royalty  occupied  the  open  space  in 
•ont  of  Battle  Bridge,  you  took  the  road  to 
le  east  of  the  Small  Pox  Hospital,  having  mi 
our  left  hand  fields,  where  sparrows,  even 
ten,  were  game  to  the  sportive  Cockney,  and 
a your  right  for  a quarter  of  a mile  or  so, 
ust-heaps  and  brick-kilns.  Those,  however, 
issed,  you  plunged  into  veritable  country-land, 
ou  were  in  a real  lane,  with  real  hedges,  that 
ally  leaved  aud  blossomed  each  spring  and 
miner,  and  you  breathed  the  sweet  breath  of 
.ture.  Maiden  Lane,  as  it  was  and  is  still 
lied,  was  then  no  fiction.  The  dew  fell 
on  the  green  herb,  and  you  might  gather 


the  dhity  and  the  butter-cup,  the  cowslip  and 
the  primrose  to  your  heart's  content,  as  you 
mounted  tliu  hill  by  the  winding  roa  1.  Dip- 
ping into  Vale  Royal,  an  1 then  dwelling  for  a 
moment  on  tile  beauty  of  llelle  Isle,  you 
struck  into  tho  path  that  led  diagonally  up  to 
that  cluster  of  trees  on  the  crown  of  the  hill 
which  you  knew  indicated  the  house  or  tavern, 
the  goal  of  your  discursive  peregrination.  Not 
only,  however,  may  Ichibod  be  written  on  the 
battered  features  of  all  this  hapless  district, 
but  a curse  that  curses  friend  and  foe  has 
smitten  it.  First  canto  tho  Great  Northern, 
and  furrowed  the  fair  fields  with  broad  cuttings, 
and  grasped  acre  upon  acre  for  goods  stations 
and  coal  depots.  Then  tho  North  London 
threw  up  embankments  and  arches  along  tho 
valleys  and  blurred  the  face  of  their  beauty. 
But  worst  of  all,  Vale  Royal  and  Belle  Isle 
were  doomed  to  become  the  site  of  the  most 
offensive  manufactories  known  to  Civ  ilisatinn, — 
Barbarism  never  invented  such  pollution, — 
until  the  sweet  air  of  heaven,  here  once  so 
fresh  and  so  healthful,  has  been  converted  into 
a poison-blast.  Knackers,  aud  boue-boilers, 
and  blood-manure  makers  have  taken  possession 
of  the  spot,  and  made  it  reek  with  loathsome 
odours  and  pestilential  effluvia — not  long, 
however,  to  hold  possession,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 
It  is  disgraceful  that  snch  foul  works  should 
be  permitted  in  tho  midst  of  a neighbourhood 
largely  covered  by  a highly  respectable  class  of 
habitations  ; you  might  as  well  go  and  set  up 
your  tent  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  upas- 
tree. 

These  merry  Copenhagen  Fields  were,  then, 
the  spot  selected  by  the  Corporation  of  Loudon 
for  their  new  Cattle  Market.  The  site  recom- 
mended itself.  It  was  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  high,  and  ou  the  brow 
of  a hill,  thus  possessing  two  excellent  attri- 
butes,— it  could  easily  be  drained,  and  there 
would  always  be  a plentiful  supply  of  fresh 
air.  As  you  gazed  from  its  crest,  you  looked 
down  upon  London,  and  the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s 
seemed  simply  on  a level  with  your  eye.  On 
the  left  and  behind  lay  Holloway  hollow,  the 
threshold  of  the  ascent  to  Iiighgate,  and  on 
tho  right  the  ground  sloped  down  again  to- 
wards Kentish  aud  Camden  Towns.  In  March, 
1854,  tho  first  stone  was  laid,  and  so  rapidly 
were  the  works  carried  on  that  by  June,  IS. >3, 
extensive  as  they  are,  they  were  completed. 
The  market  was  then  formally  opened,  amidst 
great  enthusiasm,  by  the  late  Fiance  Consort, 
with  a curious  mixture  of  royal  ami  civic 
pomp.  The  cost  of  construction  was  some- 
thing under  400,00(1/. 

Loudon  may  well  be  proud  of  its  splendid 
cattle  mart.  No  country  in  tho  world  can 
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boast  of  anything  to  approach,  much  less  to 
rival  it,  either  in  area  or  position,  cleanliness 
or  convenience.  No  special  room  was  given 
for  architectural  display  ; nevertheless  in  the 
centre  stands  an  elegant  clock-tower,  a kind 
of  Italian  campanile,  the  belfry  of  which  com- 
mands a magnificent  view  over  several  counties, 
including  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent.  The  base  is  encircled  by  a belt  of 
shops  and  offices,  built  in  harmony  with  the 
tower,  and  forming  part  of  it.  The  miscel- 
laneous business,  however,  carried  on  here 
cannot  be  very  great  ; for  a cattle-medicine 
chemist,  an  agricultural  ironmonger,  and  a 
vendor  of  such  coarse  clothes  as  a drover  is 
likely  to  need,  arc  the  sole  representatives  of 
general  trade.  To  compensate  for  dulness  in 
these  departments,  great  activity  is  manifested 
in  the  bureaux  or  offices  devoted  to  financial 
matters.  These  offices  consist  of  branches  of 
London  banks,  and  are  always  open  during 
market  hours.  The  Great  Northern,  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western,  the  Great  Eastern, 
the  North  London  Railways  also  have  offices 
here,  whore  a good  deal  of  business  is  trans- 
acted, a large  proportion  of  the  cattle  being 
brought  to  the  modern  Smithfield  by  rail. 
Nor  is  the  business  of  the  banks  insignificant. 
One  salesman  perhaps  will  have  five  hundred 
head  in  his  charge,  and  the  money  transac- 
tions incidental  to  so  large  a deal  must  neces- 
sarily be  large.  This,  moreover,  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  beasts  come  from  many 
different  owners,  go  to  many  different  buyers, 
and  have  to  be  accounted  for  individually, 
with  salesman’s  commission,  miscellaneous 
charges,  and  market  dues  on  each.  These 
last,  we  may  here  remark  parenthetically, 
are  not  very  onerous,  amounting  on  the 
whole  to  threepence-halfpenny,  that  is,  two- 
pence toll  as  entrance  fee,  and  three-halfpence 
“ a tie.  ” 

The  extent  or  area  of  the  market  is  about 
eight  hundred  and  'fifty  feet  square.  One 
half  of  it,  divided  from  the  other  by  a road- 
way that  leads  up  to  the  central  offices,  is  set 
apart  for  beasts,  the  other  half  is  devoted  to 
calves,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Upwards  of  7000 
oxen  and  25,000  sheep  can  be  easily  accom- 
modated here,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
no  less  than  32,000  sheep  have  been  sold  in 
a day,  fresh  Hocks  coming  in  as  the  others 
have  gone  out.  W hat  with  the  lowing,  the 
bleating,  and  the  squeaking,  a lively  chorus  is, 
it  can  easily  be  imagined,  kept  up  here  on  a 
busy  morning.  The  ox,  however,  is  a patient 
animal,  and  it  is  not  very  frequently  that  he 
disturbs  the  drowsy  air  ; but  the  long  sharp 
mouths  of  the  sheep  are  ever  open,  uttering  a 
shrill  monotone,  which,  taken  up  and  repeated 


with  scarcely  a semi-tone  of  variation  by  ten 
thousand  mouths,  distracts  the  ear  with  any- 
thing but  a concord  of  sweet  sounds.  The 
bullocks’  half  of  the  square,  to  continue  our 
description  of  the  market,  is  divided  by  wooden 
barriers  into  twenty  alleys,  each  about  thirty 
feet  wide,  with  a six-foot  space  between  them. 
Theso  are  rented  by  salesmen,  who  have  the 
beasts  entrusted  to  them  ranged  side  by  side 
in  two  lines,  their  heads  fastened  with  a rope 
to  the  balustrade,  so  that  the  purchaser  has 
plenty  of  room  to  pass  dowfn  the  centre  and 
inspect  the  stock.  Every  bullock,  according 
to  the  statutes  ot  the  new  Smithfield,  must  be 
thus  tied.  On  the  other,  or  western  side  of 
the.  central  road,  the  sheep  are  confined  in 
pens,  and  here  they  huddle  and  swarm  together, 
a woolly  heap,  as  is  the  woflt  of  sheep.  As 
for  the  pigs,  being  tender  and  sensitive  crea- 
tures, they  enjoy,  w ith  the  calves,  the  privilege 
of  a covered  enclosure,  to  protect  them  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  here  they 
wallow  or  lounge,  growling  a plethoric  grunt 
in  porcine  beatitude. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  market, 
however,  is  the  range  of  buildings  constructed 
on  the  south  side.  These  are  the  layers  and 
abattoirs,  or  slaughter-houses.  In  the  layers 
a large  number  of  cattle  can  be  comfortably 
accommodated,  everything  being  fitted  up  on 
the  most  improved  plans,  and  with  the  latest 
inventions  for  keeping  them  clean,  warm,  and 
airy.  To  cattle  arriving  from  a distance  these 
berths  are  exceedingly  welcome,  and  it  w'ould 
be  a good  thing,  and  conducive  to  the  better 
health  of  the  beasts,  and  consequently  to  the 
better  condition  of  the  meat,  were  they  used 
more  frequently  than  they  are.  Cattle  driven 
up  from  the  country,  or  even  from  the  London 
disembarking  wharves,  require  rest  and  food 
to  recreate  their  strength  and  bulk  before 
being  appraised,  sold,  and  sent  to  the  shambles. 
Rut  unfortunately  their  last  hours  know  no 
such  bliss.  They  are  hurried  and  w orried  to 
the  market,  and  worried  and  hurried  to  the 
butcher’s.  What  a state  then  must  their  flesh  be 
in  when  they  fall  beneath  the  fatal  blow  of 
the  slaughterer’s  poleaxe  ! W’hat  with  travel, 
excitement  and  alarm,  dogs  and  drovers, 
hunger  and  thirst,  it  must  approximate  a semi- 
diseased  condition.  This  might  easily  be 
remedied  if  the  grazier  or  salesman  would 
house  them  for  a night  or  so  close  by,  and  if 
the  butcher  would  but  consent  to  use  the 
abattoirs,  which  were  especially  built  to  pre- 
vent the  cattle  from  being  driven  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  London,  a source  of  fear  to 
thefoot-passengers,  a pain  and  nuisance  to  them- 
selves. The  more  wo  see  these  poor  creatures 
dodging  their  way  down  Farringdon  Road  and 
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Bridge  Street,  crossing  Holbottiaiul  Fleet  Street 
on  their  way,  the  more  they  excite  our  pity,  and 
make  us  wish  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  were  ubiquitous.  The 
Drover,  numbered  and  badged  as  he  is,  shows 
by  no  means  the  patience — scarcely  the  intel- 
ligence— of  the  beast  ho  drives,  goading  him 
behind,  whilst  the  dog,  more  stupid  even  than 
his  master,  snaps  and  barks  at  him  in  front. 
In  fact,  it  would  puzzle  the  judgment  of  Her- 
cules to  decide  even  for  the  poor  beast  which 
way  he  was  intended  to  go. 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  the  market  is 
a kind  of  International  Exhibition,  with  the  right 
of  sale  and  immediate  removal-  The  cattle  that 
crowd  its  stalls  and  pens  represent  the  cattle 
of  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  not  to  say 
of  every  county  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  The  small  black  heifer  of  Aberdeen 
with  its  short  crisp  curly  hair ; the  line  rich 
brown  sleek-ribbed  bullock  of  Devonshire,  a 
British  buffalo  in  appearance  ; the  fat  flanks  of 
the  Sussex  breeds,  and  the  small  Breton-like 
herds  of  Wales,  arc  all  to  be  met  with  hero. 
But  this  is  not  all  : Spain  sends  us  some  of  her 
best  cattle,  imposing  with  their  long  branching 
horns,  if  not  with  their  bulk  and  stature. 
From  the  swamps  of  Bessarabia,  the  steppes 
of  Hungary,  the  fertile  wastes  of  Poland,  the 
marshy  meadows  of  Jutland,  the  lowlands  of 
Holland,  and  the  fat  pastures  of  Flanders,  from 
Turkey,  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
many  other  countries,  England  receives  weekly 
supplier!  of  live-stock.  What  hits  been  said  of 
oxen  may  be  said  likewise  of  sheep.  There  is 
scarcely  a kingdom  on  the  Continent  that  is 
not  feeding  a herd  or  a flock  for  the  Londoner’s 
dinner-table.  And  well  for  us  is  it  that  our 
neighbours  are  thus  busily  and  peacefully  en- 
gaged, mindful  of  our  necessities.  Woe  to 
England  when  her  provision  list  falls  short, 
and  the  Christmas-table  lacks  the  traditional 
roast  beef  ! Thanku  to  tiro  wise  legislation  of 
the  last  few  years,  however,  there  is  little 
chance  or  fear  of  so  unwished-far  a consum- 
mation ; and  in  the  meantime  we  import,  and 
import,  and  go  on  importing,  happy  in  the 
results. 

Few,  perhaps,  really  reflect  on  the  momen- 
tous question,  where  does  the  daily  dinner  come 
from.  They  have  faith,  and  so  believe  that  as 
breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  order  and  routine  in 
.vhich  they  had  been  accustomed  to  succeed 
?ach  other  from  infancy  upward#,  so  they  will 
continue  to  appear  at  the  regular  hour  and 
season.  No  one  doubts  when  he  goes  to  bed 
hat  the  sun  will  rise, — why  doubt  then  that 
■he  supply  of  food  will  ever  fail  ? To  show, 
towever,  how  extensively  we  depend  on 


foreign  countries  for  our  beef  and  mutton,  and 
how  our  dependence  is  daily  increasin  ', 
we  give  the  following  interesting  statbticq 
which  are  well  worth  consideiutiun  ; for  not 
only  the  English  grazier,  hut  the  Eu  dish 
dinner-eater  is  concerned  Going  back  fifteen 
years,  wo  find  that  England  imported  live 
stock  in  the  undermentioned  proportion  : — 


Cattle. 

8b(,ep. 

Figs- 

J 850 

. 00,402 

143,498 

7,287 

1855  . 

. . 97,527 

102,042 

12,171 

1800 

. 104,509 

320,2 1 9 

24,452 

1804.  . 

. . 231,734 

490,243 

85,302 

This  year,  too,  we  shall  find  the  proportion 
to  be  amply  maintained.  All  these  animals, 
however,  it  must  be  understood,  do  not  find 
their  way  to  the  London  market.  Some  are 
landed  at  our  northern  ports,  and  fee*!  our 
friends  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  ; others 
again  go  to  Scotl  ind,  and  some  to  the  west, 
Bristol  and  Liverpool  receiving  not  a few. 
The  number  of  foreign  cattle  brought  to  the 
Copenhagen  Market  is  nevertheless  very  great, 
and  if  it  increase  in  the  ratio  it  lias  increased 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  foreign  won 1 1 
seem  likely  to  swamp  our  native-grown  beeves. 
The  total  number  of  beasts  sold  was  in  the 
years  — 

British.  Foreign . 
J 802  . . 300,517  049,051  51,400 

18GG  . . 309,030  229,392  80,238 

1804  . . 339, 4US  220,294  119,174 

And  there  is  little  doubt  that  1S05  will  see 
this  proportion  between  British  and  Foreign 
cattle  sold  diminish  rapidly,  until  the  balance 
lies  in  favour  of  the  Continentalist. 

So  important  have  our  foreign  transactions 
become,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  ‘’'carrying”  trade,  vhich  has 
grown  up  in  consequence.  As  wo  are  com- 
pelled to  cat  foreign  cattle,  there  cannot  but 
be  a eertiin  pleasure  in  knowing  how  they  are 
brought,  and  what  troubles  the  beasts  them- 
selves experience. 

Upwards  of  twenty  foreign  ports,  we  would 
inform  our  readers,  are  ever  busy  shipping 
cattle  for  England.  Moat  of  them  lie  on  the 
Dutch  coast.  Fog  example,  Amsterdam,  Bre- 
men, Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Toiining,  Antwerp, 
Harlingdeu,  Medemblick,  and  Ostend,  do  a 
large  trade  this  way.  But  some  are  found 
in  the  extreme  south  ; and  of  these  we  may 
mention  Oporto,  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar.  Revel 
in  the  Baltic  furnishes  a few,  but  the  majority 
come  to  us  from  the  northern  harbours  we  have 
already  mentioned.  To  these  points  they  are 
driven,  or  conveyed  by  rail,  from  the  interior, 
and  of  course  in  various  stages  of  health. 
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Herds'of  them  may  be  met  in  the  north  by  the  J 
autumnal  tourist  far  away  from  the  sea- coast, 
noisily  urged  on  by  a Prussian  bucolic  or  a 
Dutch  drover  ; whilst  if  his  steps  lie  in  Spain 
or  Portugal,  he  may  not  impossibly  see,  what, 
in  its  transmigratory  state,  will  form  his 
Christinas  dinner,  drawing  a wine  cart  drowsily 
along  the  road  to  the  port.  Little  does  the 
patient  animal  dream  that  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  journey,  and  left  the  barrels  at  the 
merchant’s,  he  will  be  expatriated  for  hi3 
pains,  that,  shipped  on  board  a steamer,  he 
will  have  to  undergo  the  horrors  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  perhaps  brave  the  turbulence  of 
the  huge  Atlantic  rollers  in  a storm,  to  be  the 
first  to  be  thrown  overboard,  should  it  be 
found  necessary  to  ease  the  labouring  vessel. 
At  the  best  of  times,  when  the  sea  is  calm  and 
the  sky  blue,  it  is  a painful  passage  for  him, 
for  neither  ox  nor  cow  was  formed  by  nature 
to  make  marine  excursions.  Not  much  better 
off  are  the  beasts  that  traverse  the  North  Sea, 
though  the  run  is  made  in  fewer  hours.  Gales 
are  very  frequent  and  very  terrible  on  those 
stormy  waters,  and  the  trials  of  the  poor 
bovine  passengers  becomo  consecjuently  very 
great.  With  the  utmost  care  that  can  be 
taken  with  them,  there  must  necessarily  be  much 
suffering  ; little  less  indeed  than  that  caused 
by  the  once  terrible  Middle  Passage.  For- 
tunately the  cattle  are  not  so  sensitive 
as  even  a nigger,  and  so  do  not  die  off  so 
rapidly. 

As  we  have  said,  all  the  cattle  that  leave 
foreign  parts  for  England  do  not  reach  London. 
A large  portion,  however,  is  absorbed  and  con- 
sumed by  the  metropolis.  These  are  brought 
by  a ileet  of  thirty  fine-built  fast-sailing  vessels, 
which  are  constantly  on  the  road  laden  with 
supplies.  Yery  few  of  them,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  devoted  solely  to  the  purpose  of 
shipping  cattle,  the  majority  being  passenger 
vessels.  There  arc,  however,  three  or  four, — 
the  Maas,  900  tons  burthen,  for  example, — 
which  have  been  built  and  fitted  up  solely  with 
a view  to  cattle-carrying.  And  admirable  are 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  beasts,  those  in  the  hold  even  having 
plenty  of  air.  They  are  ranged  in  three  tiers, 
and  have  ample  space  between  each.  Another 
great  improvement  is,  that  the  cattle,  instead 
of  being  swung  up  by  pulleys, from  the  decks 
and  holds,  walk  up  by  an  inclined  plane, 
rather  steep  it  is  true,  but  rendered  safe  for 
the  hoof  by  strips  of  wood  being  nailed  down 
crosswise.  By  this  means  a drove  may  be 
easily  and  speedily  disembarked,  the  cattle 
following  one  another  up  the  gangways  in 
“excellent  good  order.”  Three  wharves — and 
three  alone,  we  believe — receive  cattle.  The 


British  and  Foreign  Wharf,  near  the  London. 
Docks ; Brown’s  Wharf,  Blackwall,  which  be- 
longs to  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany ; and  the  Brunswick  Cattle  Wharf,  the 
property  of  the  Blackwall  Bailway  Company. 
The  Brunswick  will  accommodate  900  beasts, 
the  British  and  Foreign  1,250,  and  Brown’s 
Wharf  a much  larger  number.  If  the  cattle 
are  landed  at  a time  when  it  is  legal  to  drive 
them  through  the  streets,  they  are  at  once  de- 
spatched to  the  Caledonian  ltoad  Market,  a 
long  and  foot-sore  journey  ; if  not,  they  are 
kept  waiting  at  the  wharves,  huddled  together, 
hungry  and  thirsty,  until  the  driver  may  start 
with  his  charge. 

Before  concluding,  one  thing  must  be  de- 
nounced, and  that  is,  driving  cattle  away 
from  the  market  in  the  busiest  hours  of  the 
day.  The  law,  we  were  taught  to  believe,  is 
very  strict  on  this  point.  If  there  be  a law 
to  the  effect,  the  proviso  is  shamefully  set  at 
defiance,  and  O’Connell’s  declaration  that  he 
could  drive  a coach  and  six  through  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  is  here  out-Heroded,  for  every 
day  we  find  droves  of  cattle  driven  through 
one.  Does  the  statute  refer  only  to  taking  cattle 
to  market,  without  considering  the  converse  of 
bringing  the  cattle  frorn  market  ? If  this  be  so, 
we  can  only  smile  at  the  wisdom  of  the  wise- 
acres who  legislate  for  us.  They  are  evidently 
monoculists,  and  cannot  take  a binocular 
view  of  things.  Having,  however,  legislated  for 
one  direction,  perhaps  they  will  now  be  able  to 
legislate  for  the  other.  Having  prescribed  the 
hours  between  which  cattle  may  be  driven  to 
the  market,  perhaps  they  will  prescribe  certain 
hours  when  they  may  be  driven  from  it.  At 
present  the  sheep  and  oxen  are  beaten  and 
worried  through  our  streets  during  any  period 
of  the  day,  causing  infinite  alarm  to  the  public, 
and  adding  seriously  to  that  disgraceful  blockade 
of  our  thoroughfares  which  is  already  intoler- 
able. 

GRANSON  AND  MORAT. 

Gloiuous  days  of  early  summer  on  the  Lake 
of  Neufchatel  ! The  sun  is  blazing,  without 
a cloud,  through  the  long  day  ; those  who 
wish  to  see  him  rise  must  be  astir  early ; and 
to  do  this  comfortably,  it  is  well  to  secure  a 
room  at  the  top  of  that  handsome  tower,  built 
round  a central  court,  called  the  Hotel  Belle- 
vue. It  well  deserves  its  name.  There  lies 
the  whole  lake,  of  most  perfect  form  and  size, 
spread  out  below,  and  beyond  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  with  the  chains  contiguous,  stretch- 
ing in  a long  line  to  the  east  and,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  to  be  seen  just  at 
sunrise  or  sunset,  the  phantom  dome  of  Mont 


Bllinc.  In  spite  of  the  bright  sun,  the  “ Bi$e  ” 
is  blowing  viciously,  making  quito  a sea  in  the 
lake,  and  rendering  the  morning  hath  ditlicult, 
and  driving  the  dust  wildly  about  the  streets 
of  Neufchatel,  till  it  seems  thoroughly  dis- 
tributed into  every  object  capable  of  receiving 
it,  such  as  clothes  and  hair  ami  beards.  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  glare  ami  heat  and  dust 
of  the  dura  limestone  but  in  the  waters  of  the 
lake  itself.  Neufehatel  is  a pretty  town, 
rising  up  the  hdl  out  of  the  lake,  which 
washes  ou  a long  quay,  solidly  built  of  stone, 
ami  planted  as  a promenade.  What  it  con- 
tains to  bo  seen'  is  soon  seen.  There  is  the 
old  castle,  now  used  for  public  olliees,  and  its 

Iirch,  mostly  of  debased  architecture,  but 
paining  a curious  round  arch  of  immense 
tiqnity  ; and  near  the  porch,  inside,  a fine 
ilptured  monument  of  numerous  meduoval 
lies  and  knights,  one  of  the  latter  in  his 
ite  panoply,  closely  resembling  the  ghost  in  1 
Don  .Tuan.”  Neufch&tel  is  most  interesting, 
having  nearly  caused  a war  between  Switzer- 
id  and  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  surnamed 
cquot,  in  January,  1857.  This  canton,  as 
know,  slipped  from  the  feeble  grasp  of 
it  monarch,  its  titular  liege-lord,  and  is 
w as  free  as  any  other  member  of  the  Oon- 
teration.  The  case  might  have  been  differ- 
h now,  had  Switzerland  to  deal  with  Bismark 
.1  his  master,  intoxicated  with  the  fames  of 
ippol.  However,  from  the  front  they 
nve.d  in  1857,  it  is  not  likely  the  Swiss 
uld  have  quailed  before  the  Prussian  eagle  ; 
d the  associations  connected  with  the  neigh- 
nrhood  of  Neufchatel  are,  in  truth,  more 
ipiriting  to  the  invaded  than  the  invader, 
w words  are  pronounced  with  greater  pride 
the  Swiss,  than  those  which  head  this 
per,  and  they  are  certainly,  in  a great 
jasure,  justified  by  the  facts.  Gran  son  and 

jrat  were  victories  on  a far  larger  scale  than 
i immortal  skirmishes  of  M orgarten,  Sem- 
cli,  and  Jfafels,  and  gained  over  a chief  far 
>re  redoubtable  than  the  leaders  of  the 
istrians  ; for  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Bur- 
udy,  before  the  bolder  mountaineers  brought 
! crest  to  the  dust,  was  accounted  the 
jat  captain  of  the  age.  Still  these  great 
dories  were  gained  in  what  we  should 
tempted  to  call  rather  the  silver,  than  the 
hlen  age  of  Swiss  heroism.  The  Swiss,  in 
ose  conllicts  for  existence,  in  which  they  had 
.lght  with  the  fury  of  despair,  had  been 
rprised  by  the  discovery  of  their  prowess, 
d were  now  fully  aware  of  it.  They  had 
juired  the  character  of  the  most  iron-listed 
antry  in  Europe.  Kings  and  dukes  had 
gun  to  court  their  alliance.  They  had  come 
love  fighting  for  its  own  sake,  and  were  begin- 


ning to  see  that  they  might  make  war  pay  for 
itself,  and  eventually  become,  it*  weir  descend- 
ants afterwards  proved,  a thoroughly  good 
investment  of  their  natural  capital  of  thews 
and  sinews.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the 
campaigns  of  lt7*>,  Charles  tin;  Bold  was  quite 
as  much  afraid  of  the  Swiss,  as  they  were  of 
him,  and  that  his  great  invasion  of  their 
rugged  lunds  was  prompted  quite  as  much  by 
anger  at  their  annoyances,  as  by  mere  lust  of 
conquest.  Is  was  gall  and  wormwood  in 
those  times  of  chivalry  for  a belted  knight  and 
powerful  sovereign  to  bo  defied  by  a set  of 
low-born  cattle-drivers ; ami  doubtless  Sir  W 
Scott,  in  his  “ Anne  of  Gierstein,”  draws  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  feelings  of  the  duke 
and  his  friends  with  regard  to  the  Swiss. 

Besides  this,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  had 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  be  civil  to  the  Swiss. 
Philip  the  Good  had  condescended  to  be 
feted,  and,  in  return,  had  lavished  bows  and 
smiles  on  the  Bernese,  on  a journey  he  made 
into  Germany.  In  14(>7,  the  same  prince 
made  a treaty  with  Bern,  Zurich,  Freiburg, 
and  Solotliurn  The  magistrates  of  those 
towns  had  drunk  of  the  duke’s  choicest  vin- 
tages at  Dijon — -vintages  which,  as  all  lovers 
of  good  wine  well  know,  stand  alone  m the 
world.  These  good  relations  were  inconsistent 
with  the  dream  cherished  by  his  son  Charles, 
of  a Burgundian  empire,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  llhone  to  the  North  Sea.  Yet 
it  is  not  quite  clear  that  he  would  have  at- 
tempted to  conquer  the  Swiss,  had  he  not  been 
brought  into  disagreeable  contact  with  them. 
After  taking  Lorraine  from  Duke  Kene,  he 
managed  to  get  Sigismund  of  Austria,  who 
had  been  roughly  handled  by  the  Swiss,  to 
mortgage  Alsace  to  him.  Over  this  province 
lie  indiscreetly  set  Peter  von  Hagenbach,  who 
provoked  the  Swiss  by  exactions  practised  on 
their  travelling  merchants  ; and  the  Con- 
federates were  exasperated  to  the  highest 
degree  when  they  heard  that  Hagenbach  had 
said , in  reply  to  remonstrances,  “If  the  Swiss 
do  not  keep  quiet,  1 will  flay  the  boar  of 
Bern,  and  make  myself  a pelisse  out  of  liis 
skin.” 

The  Swiss  had,  also,  cause  to  complain  of 
Jacques  of  Savoy,  whoso  brother,  Aiue-Ieo  IX.., 
hail  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Pays  do  \ and. 
From  Charles  the  Bold  no  redress  was  to  be 
obtained  ; but  that  was  not  the  ease  with  fits 
rival,  the  astute  Louis  XI.  of  Franco.  Louis 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Swiss  most  warmly, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  was  his  own 
cause  as  well,  and  lie  sa  w in  the  Confederation 
an  instrument  put  into  his  hands  by  fate;  or 
his  patron  saint,  for  getting  rid  of  his  formid- 
able adversary.  He  poured  oil  on  the  fire  of 
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the  affronts  felt  by  the  Swiss,  anti  caused 
them  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him  against 
the  duke  (13th  August,  1470),  to  which, 
however,  the  cantons  of  Zug,  Untenvalden, 
and  Glarus  refused  to  be  parties  ; probably, 
because  their  situations  had  kept  them  clear  of 
Burgundian  complications. 

Informed  of  what  was  in  store  for  him, 
Charles,  either  not  anxious  to  quarrel  with 
the  Swiss  at  all,  or  wishing  for  time  to  com- 
plete his  preparations  against  them,  sent  en- 
voys through  the  country,  whose  endeavours 
at  conciliation,  when  nearly  successful,  were 
frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  King  of 
France.  In  the  meantime,  Charles  quarrelled 
anew  with  the  Archduke  Sigismund,  and 
Louis  managed  to  reconcile  the  Swiss  with 
Austria,  so  that,  in  case  of  a rupture  with 
Burgundy,  they  had  no  occasion  to  fear  their 
hereditary  enemy  at  their  backs.  The  prin- 
cipal author  of  this  alliance,  besides  Nicholas 
of  Dicsbach  and  Scharnachthal  of  Bern,  was 
the  cunning  prelate,  Jost  of  Silenia,  a man  of 
Lucerne,  provost  of  Munster,  who  aspired  to 
be  the  French  bishop  of  Grenoble.  He  re- 
ceived 21,000  francs  for  distribution  in  the 
Confederacy.  In  June,  1474,  the  treaty  of 
Constance  leagued  against  Charles  the  Arch- 
duke Sigismund,  the  Swiss  and  the  Upper 
Rhine  towns.  All  the  towns  of  Alsace  im- 
mediately rose  against  Burgundy  ; the  tyrant 
Hagenbach,  the  Geslerof  Alsace,  was  executed 
at  Alt  Breisach,  with  the  aid  of  the  Swiss. 
Diesbach  of  Bern  saw  that  the  crisis  was  come, 
and,  in  anticipation  of  the  wrath  of  Charles, 
persuaded  the  Confederates  to  declare  war 
against  him.  The  Swiss,  10,000  strong,  with 

I,  8U00  Alsatian  allies,  invaded  Upper  Bur- 
gundy, and  beat  at  Hericourt  20,000  Bur- 
gundians, under  Jacques  of  Savoy,  to  the  cry 
of  “ Bern  and  St.  Vincent.”  The  standard 
of  Lisle  wras  taken,  and  3000  men  of  Franche 
Comte'  left  on  the  field  ; twelve  castles  and 
three  towns  fell  to  the  victors.  But  this  first 
campaign  cost  the  Swiss  the  life  of  Diesbach, 
the  chief  instigator  of  the  war,  who  fell  sick 
and  died  at  Porrentrug.  His  death,  how- 

i ever,  did  not  cool  the  ardour  of  the  Swiss  ; 
they  invaded  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  men  of 
Freiburg  acting  with  those  of  Bern  against  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  their  liege  lady,  who  was 
allied  with  Burgundy. 

In  three  weeks  sixteen  little  towns  and 
forty-three  castles  fell  to  the  Confederates, 
taken,  to  use  a Thucydidean  phrase,  at  the 
first  shout  of  their  voices.  Thus  fell  the 
memorable  town  and  castle  of  Granson,  south 
of  Neufehatel,  escaladed  without  artillery. 
These  conquests  were  attended  with  savage 
circumstances  in  many  cases  ; with  massacres 
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of  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  throwing  of  gar- 
garisons  over  battlements,  and  decapitation 
of  captains.  At  Estavayor,  on  the  east  of  the 
lake,  the  Swiss  put  garrison  and  people  to 
the  sword,  even  the  women  and  children,  and, 
what  was  even  more  shocking  to  that  age,  the 
priests.  The  government  of  Bern  was  obliged 
to  write  in  remonstrance  : “These  unheard-of 
cruelties,  contrary  to  our  ancient  customs, 
might  bring  on  us  the  wrath  of  God  and 
the  saints.”  Morat,  more  fortunate  than 
Estavayer,  averted  its  fate  by  timely  submis- 
sion. Its  population  were  half  German,  half 
Roman  ; the  German  element  prevailed,  and 
it  became  subject  to  Bern  and  Freiburg. 
Geneva  bought  mercy  from  the  Confederates 
for  28,000  crowns  of  gold,  and  Lausanne  owed 
its  safety  to  its  ecclesiastical  character,  the 
government  of  Bern  having  taught  at  last 
respect  for  the  Church  to  its  eager  soldiers. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Valais  was  also  the 
theatre  of  war.  The  Valaisans,  aided  by 
4000  Swiss  and  Graubuudeners,  beat  the 
Savoyards  at  the  battle  of  La  Plauta,  with  the 
loss  of  2000  men  (13th  November,  1475). 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Charles 
became  furious.  Tho  Swiss  had  bearded  in 
his  den  the  lion  of  Burgundy,  the  destroyer 
of  Liege,  and  the  conqueror  of  Lorraine.  They 
now  heard,  to  their  consternation,  that  he  had 
quitted  Nancy,  in  spite  of  winter,  and  was 
moving  towards  Besan§on,  with  50,000  men, 
the  elite  of  all  the  fighting  nations,  some 
English  included.  They  learned  also,  not  to 
add  to  their  comfort,  that  Louis  XI.  and  the 
German  emperor,  Frederick  III.,  had  played 
them  false,  each  imagining  that  he  had  a 
prospect  of  allying  his  son  with  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  Burgundy.  In  this  difficulty  of 
the  Swiss,  their  enemies  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
took  heart  of  grace.  Before  the  duke  left  Besan- 
§on,  Guillaume  do  la  Sarraz,  in  revenge  for  his 
burnt  castle,  fell  on  Y verdun,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake,  and  made  short  work  of  the 
Confederate  garrison.  On  the  Gth  of  February, 
147 G,  the  Burgundian  army  was  in  full  march 
on  the  country  of  Neufehatel,  and  appeared 
suddenly  before  the  castle  of  Granson,  de- 
fended by  300  men,  and  two  captains  of  Bern, 
Hans  Wyler  and  Brandolphe  de  Stein. 

From  Neufehatel  to  Granson,  along  the 
brink  of  the  lake,  is  about  one  hour  and  a half 
by  rail.  While  in  German  Switzerland  the 
open  cars  prevail,  in  French  Switzerland  it 
seems  a principle,  for  what  reason  I do  not 
know,  to  buy  up  the  cast-off  carriages  of  the 
French  railways,  which  make  their  first  un- 
promising appearance  at  Bienne,  to  one  arriving 
from  the  north.  The  railway  cuts  through 
the  lower  parts  of  tho  fortifications  of  the 
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castle  of  Granson,  which  still  towers  scornfully 
above  it,  in  excellent  preservation,  consider ini; 
its  ago  and  fortunes.  In  consequence  of  the 
recent  death  of  the.  proprietor,  I was  unable  to 
see  the  interior  ; hut  the  greater  part  of  the 
trophies  of  the  battle  are  tu  be  seer,  elsewhere. 
To  return  to  3,47#  ; the  little  garrison  of 
Granson  repulsed  undismayed  two  assaults, 
and  even  made  sorties,  in  one  of  which  J’.ran- 
dolphe  de  Stein,  carried  too  far  by  the  ardour 
of  success,  was  made  prisoner.  Wyler,  left 


to  himself,  showed  the  white  feather.  A 
gentleman,  half  Burgundian,  half  Alsatian, 
came  with  proposals  fnun  the  duke,  telling  the 
garrison  that  Hern  and  Freiburg  had  alrea  ly 
fallen,  and  o'llering  their  lives.  This  gentle- 
man managed  to  get  one  hundred  llurins  out 
of  tin;  Swiss  for  his  good  ollices.  lint  they 
unfortunately  reckoned  without  the  host,  for 
as  soon  as  they  had  surrendered,  diaries  hung 
up  to  trees  or  drowned  in  the  lake  the  whole 
412  of  them,  being  mostly  men  of  Bern  and 
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Freiburg.  Wild  with  rage  and  thirsting  for 
.•engoancc,  the  Confederates,  24,000  in  num- 
ter,  marched  in  three  columns  to  meet  the 
tuke’s  army,  more  than  twice  as  numerous, 
it  tv  as  the  forenoon  of  the  2nd  of  March, 
L470.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Concize, 
.owards  Neufchatcl,  the  Jura  falls  back, 
eaving  a considerable  margin  to  the  lake. 
The  Swiss  no  doubt  wished  to  catch  Charles 
before  he  was  able  to  attain  this  freer  field  of 
iction  between  the  steep  and  the  shore,  as  the 
Austrians  wore  caught  at  Morg&rfen  in  Kilo. 

The  warriors  of  Bern,  Freiburg,  Solotlnirn, 
and  Bienne  formed  the  first  column  of  the 
Swiss  advance.  When  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  enemy  they  all  knelt  down  in  the  snow, 
made  the  sign  of  tho  cross,  and  offered  up  a 
prayer  for  victory.  The  Burgundians  did  like- 
wise. The  second  corps  was  led  by  Hassfurter, 


of  Lucerne,  conspicuous  by  his  long  beard 
and  long  coat,  which  concealed  a lame  leg. 
The  first  charge  was  made  by  ChAteau-Guyon, 
of  Orbe,  at  the  head  of  the  ducal  gendarmerie. 
Hut  the  forest  of  Swiss  pikes  was  not  to  be 
borne  down  by  armed  coursers.  The  artilh  ry, 
then  a comparatively  new  arm,  was  brought 
up  to  breach  the  living  wall.  The  Burgun- 
dians were  looking  with  admiration,  mingled 
with  anxiety,  on  its  effects  on  the  Swiss  iauks, 
which  it  tore  without  shaking,  when  they  were 
attacked  on  the  left  flank  by  the  second 
column  of  tho  Swiss,  which  had  turned  Van 
luarcus,  ami  would  thus  have  the  advantage 
of  the  ground. 

Then  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  who  com- 
manded the  artillery,  fi  aring  to  lose  his  un- 
handy guns,  fell  back  towards  Corcelles  and  the 
duke’s  main  order  of  battle.  This  “strategical 
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movement  ” looked  much  like  a flight  ; at  all 
events,  the  Calabrians  in  the  duke’s  army 
believed  it  to  be  so,  and  faced  about.  The 
Duke,  however,  holding  his  standard  in  one 
hand  and  lance  in  rest  in  the  other,  seconded 
by  the  Prince  of  Tarentum  and  other  lords, 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  battle,  when  all  at 
once  the  ominous  sonnds  of  the  horn  of  Unter- 
walden  and  the  bollowings  of  the  bull  of  Uri 
were  heard  from  the  direction  of  Fiez.  At 
the  same  instant  another  body  of  Swiss  ap- 
i pears  on  the  heights  between  St.  Maurice  and 
Bouvillars.  The  Burgundians  again  turn  to 
fly,  and  this  time  with  better  success.  Their 
captains  cannot  prevent  the  panic  from  being 
universal,  though  Chateau-Guyon  seizes  the 
banner  of  Schwytz,  and  hews  against  the 
eighteen  feet  long  pikes.  He  falls,  and  the 
victors  pass  over  him,  while  Charles  himself  is 
involved  in  the  general  rout,  and  dragged  with 
I it  as  far  as  Jougne.  Those  days  at  ihe  begin- 
ning of  March  were  too  short  for  vengeance, 
and  the  Swiss  pursued  the  enemy  far  into  the 
night.  Their  appetite  for  slaughter  was  re- 
- freshed  the  next  day  by  the  sight  of  their 
companions  hanging  on  the  trees  about  Gran- 
son,  so  they  forthwith  stormed  the  castle  and 
treated  the  garrison  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  battle  recall 
those  of  that  by  the  Lake  Thrasymcnus,  and 
“ the  defiles  fatal  to  Roman  rashness,”  the 
Swiss  reserves  playing  the  same  part  in  deciding 
the  victory  as  the  ambuscade  of  Hannibal. 

The  victory  of  the  Swiss  at  Granson  only 
wanted  the  capture  of  Charles  himself  to  com- 
plete it,  as  everything  else  of  value  that  he 
brought  to  the  field  was  taken.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  he  brought  a million  florins 
in  money,  and  many  precious  diamonds  with 
him  ; he  may  have  intended,  in  case  his  suc- 
cess was  only  partial,  to  try  what  other  arms 
could  do  with  the  Swiss  leaders.  As  it  turned 
out,  he  had  no  time  to  negotiate,  and  he  fur- 
nished the  principal  Swiss  towns  with  a num- 
ber of  noble  trophies,  which  they  show  to  this 
day.  Charles  was  defeated,  but  not  cowed. 
In  spite  of  remonstrating  friends,  who  repre- 
sented that  there  was  much  to  lose  and  little 
to  gain  by  war  with  the  Swiss,  he  swore  to  let 
his  beard  grow  till  he  had  punished  his  enemies 
and  razed  Bern  to  the  ground.  So  lie  made 
a levy  of  one  man  in  six  in  his  dominions, 
had  the  bells  of  the  churches  and  the  caldrons 
in  private  houses  cast  into  cannon  to  replace 
those  he  had  lost,  and  he  soon  reviewed  at 
Lausanne  an  army  as  formidable  as  the  first, 
containing,  besides  his  own  subjects,  60U0 
English  and  15,000  Italians.  This  time  his 
mark  was  Morat.  It  was  a point  of  honour 
to  retake  this  place.  It  lay  directly  in  the 


road  to  Bern,  and  although  the  country  was 
ridged  with  hills,  and  covered  with  forest,  it 
did  not  present  any  difficulty  like  the  natural 
trap  which  the  Jura  and  the  Lake  of  Nouf- 
chatel  formed  for  an  army. 

Some  curiosity  was  excited  at  Neufchatel 
as  to  how  the  steamer  advertised  to  sail  for 
Morat  was  to  reach  that  place,  as,  according 
i to  the  imperfect  maps  in  the  possession  of  our 
party,  the  two  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Morat 
appeared  to  bo  divided  by  a considerable  strip 
of  dry  land.  On  reaching,  however,  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  we 
entered  a navigable  river — the  Broye — which 
flowed  from  one  lake  into  the  other.  Its 
channel  may  have  been  artificially  altered  for 
the  sake  of  draining  the  marsh,  for  it  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  too  good  to  be  natural. 
On  the  low,  flat,  sedgy  banks  wc  saw  some 
Cuypdike  groups  of  big  cattle,  and  on  enter- 
ing the  little  lake  of  Morat  saw  with  pleasure 
that  its  shores,  though  not  craggy  or  pictur- 
esque, had  a gentle  and  pastoral  character, 
and  the  soft  beauty  peculiar  to  Windermere. 
The  lake  of  Morat  has  been  compared  to  the 
sea  of  Gennesaret,  and  seems  to  resemble  it 
in  abundance  of  fish,  as  well  as  in  other  cha- 
racteristics. One  of  these  fish,  huge  of  size 
and  most  forbidding  aspect,  looking  as  if  it 
hail  grown  fat  on  dead  Burgundians,  though 
I its  teeth  were  little  more  than  rudimentary 
knobs,  was  shown  us  in  the  Museum.  It  is 
said  to  inhabit  the  mud  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  lake. 

Morat,  or  Murten,  is  one  of  the  most  tho- 
roughly picturesque  little  towns  in  Switzerland, 
or  even  in  Europe.  It  is  perfectly  surrounded 
by  its  ancient  wall,  with  towers  at  intervals. 
These  towers  have  each  its  conical  roof,  in 
some  places  oddly  built  askew.  The  battle- 
ments of  the  walls  have  been  protected  by  a 
roofing,  which  gives  them  the  effect  of  a ship’s 
side  with  a row  of  port-holes.  The  walls  still 
bear  the  honourable  scars  of  the  Burgundian 
artillery,  one  tower  near  the  northern  gate 
having  received  the  severest  punishment,  such 
as  only  long-continued  pommelling  with  those 
elementary  cannon  coidd  have  inflicted,  la 
places  stone  balls  are  still  sticking,  but  they 
must  have  been  purposely  built  into  the 
walls.  At  the  landing-place  of  the  steam- 
boats the  first  house  is  the  Hotel  du  Bateau, 
a fine  study  for  a painter.  On  entering  the 
gate  a street  is  seen  with  arcades  on  each  side 
like  Bern  or  Chester,  and  quaint  gabled 
houses  run  in  all  directions.  We  .are  pecu- 
liarly fortunate,  for  we  happen  to  arrive  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  the  very  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Morat.  The  garlands,  and  the  flags, 
and  the  decorated  fountains,  and  the  patriotic 
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mottoes  about  the  streets  But  off  thu  ancient 
buildings  to  thu  best  possible  advantage.  On 
a house,  formerly  inhabited  by  Pater  Girard, 
a beneficent  monk,  stood  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

“Du  gcliiirest  heut  in  un3rer  Mitte  ; 

Nielit  wahr,  Pater  Girard,  bier  weht  gate  Luft, 

Wo  wir  feiern  frei  naeh  alter  Sitte 

Was  der  grosser  Tag  uns  in  Hnnnrung  ruft. 

Zielit  Voriiber,  muntro  Kinderselmaren, 

Koinrat  bald  wieder,  Ihrbringt  neue  Freud, 

Zieht  voriiber,  Geist  aus  finstern  Jaliren, 
lvomiu  niebt  wieder  mit  dem  alten  Leid. 

The  verses  allude  to  the  children’s  festival,  for 
which  this  great  day  is  set  apart.  First,  all 
the  schools  receive  their  prizes  in  the  church, 
after  a preparatory  religious  ceremony  ; and 
nothing  can  be  prettier  than  to  see  the  blush- 
ing little  maidens  in  fresh  dresses  and  wreaths 
called  up  to  receive,  one  by  one,  the  testimo- 
nials of  diligence  or  good  conduct.  Some,  I 
was  happy  to  see,  still  wore  the  becoming 
cantonal  costume.  After  this,  there  is  a pro- 
cession through  the  streets.  The  boys  are  all 
in  arms,  of  Mars,  that  is  to  say,  not  of 
nurses  ; and  it  is  edifying  to  see  how  martially 
they  march  and  manoeuvre,  and  to  hear  the 
“thunder  of  the  beardless  captains.”  The 
Jugendwehr  of  Switzerland  is  a noble  insti- 
tution. A little  free  country,  surrounded  by 
big  military  bullies,  cannot  teach  its  chil- 
dren too  early  that  their  arms  must  save  their 
heads,  an  1 that  lesson  is  most  effectually  in- 
culcated on  such  anniversaries  as  this.  After 
the  procession,  the  collection  in  the  Gymna- 
sium is  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
relics  of  Morat  are  inspected.  There  are  still 
some  of  the  queer  cannon  which  did  the 
mischief  to  the  wall,  put  together  so  rudely, 
that  they  must  have  been  more  dangerous  to 
friends  than  enemies — as  elephants  are  said 
io  be  in  war.  And  there  are  arquebuses, 
lalberts,  and  partizans,  double-handed  swords, 
;nd  a huge  club  covered  with  spikes— most 
ffeetual  in  a stout  hand  for  smashing  armour- 
dates  or  thick  skulls  under  heavy  helmets. 
Uid  in  an  upper  room  there  is  a very  credi- 
ble picture  by  a modern  artist,  showing 
.ow  the  lightly  clad,  but  heavily  armed 
rarnors  of  the  mountains,  with  their  faces 
t with  holy  joy,  hammered  the  drooping 
hivalry  with  their  iron  masked  and  cuirassed 
hargers  into  the  waters  of  the  lake.  I was 
rawn  along  by  the  schoolmaster  with  the  train 
f boys  singing  patriotic  songs  to  the  heights 
) the  south  of  the  town,  over  which  the 
attic  principally  raged.  On  the  way  the 
>wers  of  Morat  stood  distinct  against  the 
cy,  and  brought  to  mind  the  prominent  fea- 
ires  of  Bellinzona.  The  youth  pic-nie’d 


under  some  huge  limes  ; one  of  them  mark<*d 
as  that  under  which  the  Swiss  leaders  hold 
their  council  of  war.  As  to  my  own  dinner, 
it  met  with  an  adventure.  Whilst  I was  sit- 
ting at  the  little  inn  awaiting  it,  a sheep  d ig 
rushed  out  with  a fine  piece  of  kalbsbraten  in 
his  mouth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  inn  after 
him  ; lie  managed,  however,  to  secure  his  prey 
and  bolt  it.  His  owner,  the  farmer,  was 
ordere  1 to  pay  for  the  kalbsbraten  ; he  ob- 
jected to  the  price  charged,  which  was  that 
which  I should  have  had  to  pay  had  it  been 
served  to  me,  and  wanted  to  pay  the  market- 
price  of  the  stolen  meat.  1 am  not  clear  how 
they  settled  it,  but  it  was  the  only  kalbsbra- 
ten  to  be  had,  and  I had  to  content  myself 
with  “ stiorenangen,”  or  broile  1 eggs,  so  th  it 
I had  to  keep  the  festival  of  Morat  on  fasting 
fare.  On  the  brink  of  the  lake  stands  a 
grand  but  simple  obelisk  of  stone,  bearing 
the  inscription,  “ Vietoriam,  22  Juni,  147G, 
patrmn  concord id,  partam  novo  signal  lapi  le 
Ileqmblica  Freiburg.  1822.”  A building 
which  once  exi-ted,  filled  with  bones  and 
skulls  of  dead  Burgundians,  was  destroyed  by 
the  jealousy  of  a Burgundian  regiment  in  the 
French  Revolutionary  army  of  1728  ; an  act 
worthy  of  the  Prussian  vandals  who  broke 
up  the  Danish  lion  on  the  field  of  Idste  It. 
On  the  whole  the  scene  of  this  day  vividly 
recalled  Macaulay’s  noble  ballad  on  the  battle 
of  the  lake  Ragillu.s  : 

“the  proud  Ides  of  Quinct'dis 
For  ever  marked  with  white,” 

when  Rome  triumphed  over  her  ancient 
despot  with  the  thirty  Latin  cities  at  his 
back.  But  to  return  to  our  historical  sketch. 

Aware  of  the  gathering  of  the  Burgundian 
storm,  Bern  and  Freiburg  sent  to  Morat  a 
garrison  of  1500  men,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  gallant  Adrian  von  Bonbenberg.  I hi-  was 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  bodies  of  the  enemy 
began  to  appear  in  front  of  the  town.  lie 
wrote  to  the  government  of  Bern  : “ Do  not 
be  in  a hurry  ; wait  for  the  Confederates.  I 
will  hold  Morat  as  long  as  1 have  a drop  of 
blood  in  my  vi  ins.”  On  the  2th  of  dune  the 
whole  Burgundian  army  appeared  stretc  ling 
ovi  r two  leagues,  and  deploying  to  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  On  the  12th  appeared  the 
sun  of  the  Confederates.  Never  lmd  Switzer- 
land mustered  in  such  strength  before.  The 
army  was  composed  of  more  than  ."0,000  mm, 
and  with  the  population  of  that  time  must 
have  comprised  most  of  the  lighting  force  of 
the  Cantons.  There  were  11.000  pikes, 

1 0,000  halberts,  10,000  arquebuses,  mil 
4000  horsemen  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  very 
( effective  auxiliaries.  I uder  the  linden  of 
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Villars-les-Moines  tlie  covmcil  of  war  was  held. 
Herter,  the  commander  of  the  Basle  and 
Strasburg  contingent,  proposed  to  fortify  the 
camp  after  the  manner  of  the  enemy,  but 
Felix  Keller,  of  Zurich,  exclaimed,  “ No 
barricades  for  us  ; we  will  attack  as  our 
fathers  did.”  The  attack  was  planned  in 
three  corps.  The  first,  forming  the  van  or 
left  wing,  was  led  by  the  Bernese  Han3  von 
Hallwyl,  with  the  Freiburgers  Yuippens  and 
Fegely,  as  lieutenants.  The  Zurichers,  Hans 
Waldmann  and  Wilhelm  Herter,  commanded 
the  centre,  the  reserve,  of  the  right  wing,  was 
commanded  by  the  old  councillor  of  Lucerne, 
Gaspard  Hertenstein.  The  Count  of  Thierstein 
commanded  the  cavalry.  The  Duke  Rene, 
whom  Charles  the  Bold  had  dispossessed, 
marched  with  his  halbert  on  his  shoulder  like 
a common  soldier  in  the  Confederate  ranks. 
After  the  usual  prayer,  the  sun  broke  through 
the  clouds,  and  lit  the  verdure  of  the  yet  un- 
bloody field.  Hallwyl  exclaimed,  “Con- 
federates, God  is  with  us.  He  sends  his  sun 
to  light  our  victory,  as  a hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  he  lighted  the  victory  of  our 
fathers  at  Laupen.”  The  first  sweep  of  the 
Swiss  van  surmounted  the  Burgundian  fosse, 
and  took  the  park  of  artillery,  the  artillery- 
men being  slain  at  their  eulverius  ; and  quick 
as  thought  the  men  of  the  Oberland  and 
Entlibuch  dragged  their  own  cannon  over 
the  ditch  and  rampart,  and  brought  them 
to  bear  on  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  there 
is  a terrible  melee  in  the  central  battle  where 
Waldmann  is  engaged.  It  sways  doubtfully, 
when  Bonbenberg  comes  to  the  rescue  at  the 
head  of  the  relieved  garrison  of  Morat.  Her- 
tenstein, with  his  reserves,  now  cuts  in,  and 
the  hostile  masses,  shaken  before,  begin  to  dis- 
solve. Still  there  is  a focus  of  resistance 
where  the  guards  of  the  Duke  stand,  and  as 
one  would  expect  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
directs  the  shafts  of  a body  of  English  archers. 
But  damp  weather  had  slackened  the  bow- 
strings. Somerset  falls.  His  yeomen  fall 
around  him.  The  Burgundians  are  completely 
routed.  Charles,  like  the  great  Napoleon, 
at  this  fatal  moment,  loses  his  head,  and 
gallops  otf  to  Payerne  witli  a few  cavaliers, 
struck  with  consternation  at  the  piles  of  dead 
he  was  leaving  on  the  field,  and  with  the 
sight  of  the  flower  of  his  chivalry  driven  like 
sheep  before  wolves  to  be  swallowed  in  the 
lake.  The  Swiss  gave  no  quarter.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  Count  of  Romont,  who  climbed 
the  trees  for  safety,  and  thence  got  the  nick- 
name of  “ squirrels,”  were  reached  by  aveng- 
ing arrows.  None  escaped  but  the  vivandieres 
and  female  camp  followers,  who  had  doubtless 
■erved  the  cause  of  the  Swiss  by  being  in  the 
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way.  The  number  of  the  slain,  always  diffi- 
cult to  determiue,  even  now,  appears  to  have 
been  about  15,000,  or  almost  half  the  number 
of  the  Swiss  army.  The  Swiss  were  after- 
wards rather  proud  of  the  saying,  “as  cruel 
as  at  Morat.”  But  the  cruelty  of  Morat  was 
not  purposeless.  It  secured  Swiss  independence 
on  a firm  basis  ; and  although  Switzerland  has 
since  been  washed  over  by  the  tides  of  war,  its 
conquest  and  permanent  occupation  have  gene- 
rally been  considered  out  of  the  question  to 
this  day.  May  it  ever  be  so  ; for  nations 
which  have  preserved  their  ancient  liberties 
have  grown  few  in  number,  and  we  above  all 
others  should  sympathise  with  the  Swiss,  not 
least,  that,  like  ourselves,  probably  on  account 
of  their  freedom,  they  arc  among  the  best 
abused  nations  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  sequel  of  Morat  was  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Charles  close  to  his  usurped  capital 
of  Nancy  ; a just  Nemesis  ! A German  pro- 
verb says  that  he  lost  “ Yor  Granson  das  Gut, 
vor  Murten  den  Muth,  vor  Nancy  das  Bliit,” 
G.  C.  Swayne. 


A CHAPTER  ON  PLANTERS. 

Man  in  his  generations,  says  Homer,  is  like 
the  trees  ; “as  is  the  race  of  leaves,  such  is 
that  of  man.”  If  there  were  not  a constant 
succession  of  mankind  to  take  the  places  of 
the  generation  that  is  dying  away  year  after 
year,  the  population  of  the  whole  globe  would 
soon  show  a retrograde  change,  and  our  own 
country,  dependent  as  she  is  on  the  increase 
of  her  population  for  her  progress  in  commerce 
and  trade,  would  exhibit  sad  marks  of  a going 
back  on  the  sun-dial  of  her  prosperity,  if  the 
trees  cut  down  year  by  year  were  not  replaced 
by  others. 

The  planting  of  trees,  then,  may  be  allowed 
to  take  rank  among  other  branches  of  industry, 
as  an  agreeable  and  useful  art,  and  one  which 
might  well  be  considered  even  a branch  of  i 
patriotism,  while  our  strength  lay  in  our 
“ wooden  walls”  instead  of  our  “iron  clads.” 
Moreover,  it  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  art. 
Not  to  enter  into  examples  taken  from  the 
Psalms  ami  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament, 
our  classical  readers  will  remember  how  that 
Homer  describes  Laertes  as  beguiling  his  sor- 
row for  the  prolonged  absence  of  his  son  by 
the  planting  of  trees.  Pliny  enumerates  many 
similar  instances.  The  “ Corycius  Senex”of  | 
Virgil’s  Georgies  finds  a solace  in  the  same  j 
employment.  Horace,  too,  advises  his  friend 
Yarns  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  private  life  and 
the  cares  of  public  life  by  planting  vines. 
Scipio  rejoiced  in  planting  olive-trees,  and 
Cicero  at  his  Tusculan  Villa  did  the  same. 
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Plutarch  tolls  us  that  the  people  of  Liternnm 
regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  the  olive- 
trees  and  a beautiful  myrtle,  which  Scipio 

I planted  in  their  neighbourhood  years  be- 
And  even  Hannibal,  the  tierce  and  fell 
or  of  the  Punic  soldiery,  employed  his 
y in  the  work  of  planting  olive-trees,  thus 
)st  realising — in  fact,  if  not  in  spirit — the 
itiful  metaphor  of  Scripturo  which  speaks 
‘swords  and  spears”  being  turned  into 
ough-shares  and  priming  hooks.” 

; is  probable  that  no  trees  were  planted  or 
splantcd  by  the  hand  of  man  in  Britain 
1 the  Romans  introduced  among  us  the 
tuut,  the  Cudancn  multi*  of  Virgil.  But 
i that  time  down  to  a co  nparatively  recent 
xl,  there  has  never  been  wanting  a due 
ession  of  landscape  gardeners,  who  have 
iduced  among  us,  and  largely  extended 
growth  of  the  various  forest  trees  which 
to  English  scenery  that  special  charm  of 
-like  vegetation  which  we  seldom  see 
ad. 

be  greatest  planter  ever  known  in  Scotland 
louglit  to  have  been  the  late  .Tames  DufF, 
of  Fife,  who  is  said  to  have  realised  an 
ense  fortune  by  planting  with  useful  and 
able  timber  trees  no  less  than  14,000  acres 
.ml  that  down  to  his  time  had  been  wholly 
roductive.  The  first  Marquis  of  Biva  lal- 
> and  the  late  Duke  of  A thole  are  Slid  to 
s added  largely  to  the  value  of  ill  ir  re- 
tive  properties  by  planting  on  them  some 
)0,000  of  trees  apiece.  Pope’s  Lord 
lurst,  too,  planted  a vast  number  of  trees 
lis  park  near  Cirencester  ; and  though  he 
m the  work  when  he  was  already  forty 
s of  age,  yet,  as  he  lived  to  see  more  than 
ty  birthdays,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
»g  and  walking,  of  ruling  and  driving, 
er  the  sha  le  of  trees  which  he  had  planted 
i his  own  hand.  The  late  Lord  Garden- 
e — a Scottish  Judge  of  Session — was  a 
it  and  enthusiastic  planter  ; and  many 
s of  his  rearing  embelli.di  the  rillage 
ch  he  formed  close  by  Lawrcncekirk,  in 
county  of  Kincardine.  “I  have  tried  a 
ety  of  the  pleasures  which  mankind  pure 
” wrote  bis  lordship,  ‘‘but  1 have  never 
died  any  of  them  so  much  as  the  on joy - 
it  arising  from  the  progress  of  this  village.  ” 
true  is  it,  as  Cicero  * writes: — Quid  ego 
uni  satus,  ortns,  Increments  couimcmorem  1 
ari  delectatione  non  possum  ut  mere 
•ctutis  requietom  oblectamentumque  nos- 

5 Cujus  quidein  non  Utilitas 

solum,  ut  ante  dixi,  sod  ctiam  cultura  et 
oatura  delectat  ; adminiculorum  or  lines, 
turn  fagatio,  religatio  et  pronagatio  vitimn, 


sarnnuitiiriinique  ea,  quam  dixi,  ivii-jriim  am- 

putatio,  alionmi  immisJo Xec 

vero  segeti'ms  solum  et  prhtis  et  vineis  et 
arbustis  res  rustical  beta.!  sunt,,  sod  etiam  hortis 
et  pomariis.” 

John  Ev  ly n,  the  philosopher  of  Wotton, 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  plaatin  j of 
trees;  and  1 1 is  “Sylva,  ora  Disburse  on  Forest 
Trees”  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and,  in 
some  senses,  most  valuable  works  in  the  entire 
range  of  English  literature.  In  a letter  to 
Lady  Sunder)  in  1,  dated  Deptford,  Vug.  1th, 

I tJbO,  lie  thus  alludes  to  his  fondness  for 
planting  trees  and  shrubberies  : — 

When  many  years  ago  I came  from  rambling  abroad,  < 
observed  a little  there,  an  1 a great  deal  more  since  I 
came  home,  that  gave  me  much  satisfaction,  and,  as 
events  have  proved  scarce  worth  one's  pursuit,  I cast 
about  how  I should  employ  the  time  which  hangs  on 
most  young  men’s  hau  ls,  to  the  best  a 1 vantage,  and 
when  books  and  severer  studies  grew  tedious,  an  1 
other  impertinence  would  be  pressing,  By  what  inno- 
cent diversions  I might  sometimes  relieve  myself,  with- 
out cornplyance  to  recreations  1 tioke  m felicity  in, 
because  they  did  not  contribute  to  any  improvement  if 
the  Bind  : this  set  me  upon  plaiUmg  of  trr.es,  and 
brought  forth  my  “Sylva,”  which  bouke,  infinitely 
beyond  my  expectations,  is  now  also  calling  for  a fourth 
impression,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  propagating 
many  useful  timber-trees  throughout  this  nation.  His 
late  Mijesty,  Charles  II.,  was  sometimes  pleased  to 
take  notice  of  it  to  me,  and  that  I had  by  that  bookc 
alone  incited  a world  of  planters  to  repair  their  broken 
estates  and  wooles,  which  the  greedy  rebels  had  wasted 
and  made  such  havoc  of.  Upon  this  encouragement  I 
was  once  sneaking  to  a mighty  m m,  then  in  despotic 
power,  to  ineutiou  the  greate  inclination  I had  to  s rve 
his  majesty  in  a little  odice  (the  salary,  I think,  hardly 
80 0/J  whose  province  was  to  inspect  the  timber -trees 
in  his  majesty's  forests,  and  take  care  of  their  culture 
and  improvement ; but  this  was  conferr’d  upon  anoth  -r, 
who,  I believe,  had  seldom  been  out  of  the  smoke  of 
London,  where,  tho’  there  was  a greate  deale  of  timber 
there  were  not  many  trees.  I confess  1 had  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  imployment  upon  a pub’.icpe  account  as 
well  as  its  being  suitable  to  my  rural  genius,  borne  as 
I was,  at  Wotton,  among  the  woods.  * * Thus, 

madaiue,  I endeavour'd  t > do  my  countrymen  some 
little  service,  in  as  natural  an  order  as  I could  for  the 
improving  and  alorninr  their  estates  and  dwellings, 
and,  if  possible,  make  them  in  love  with  these  usefnll 
and  inuoe  ut  pleasures,  in  exchange  of  a wasteful!  and 
ignoble  sloth  which  I had  observed  so  universally  cor- 
rupted  au  ingenuous  education. 

Again,  says  Evelyn,  in  another  passage, 
“Let  it  lie  observed  that  planters  are  often 
blessed  with  health  an  1 old  ago,"  and  ho  sup- 
ports his  ass-rtion  by  several  Scripture  allu- 
sions. Writing  in  Ins  eighty-first  year,  lie 
ad  Is,  “If  God  shall  protnet  my  years,  and 
continue  my  health,  I shall  bo  continually 
planting  tiil  it  please  Him  to  transplant  mo 
into  one  of  those  glorious  regions  above, 
planted  with  perennial  grove.-,  an  l trees  bear- 
ing immortal  fruit.”  1 1 should  be  remembered 
that  besides  the  classic  grounds  of  Wotton 
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Court,  near  Corking. — -which  still  are  in  the 
hands  of  his  lineal  descendants  — Evelyn 
planted  an  estate  near  Deptford,  called  Sajres 
Court,  a work  on  which  he  is  said  to  have 
spent  no  less  than  seventeen  years  of  his  life. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  rejoiced  to  throw  aside 
the  cares  of  statecraft  and  to  spend  hours 
upon  hours  in  planting  trees  with  his  own 
hands  ; we  see  with  what  result  in  the  magnifi- 
cent trees  which  are  still  the  pride  of  his 
spendid  mansion  of  Houghton,  in  Norfolk, 
now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Cliol- 
mondeley.  In  a letter  to  General  Churchill, 
Walpole  says  : — “ This  place  affords  no  news, 
no  subject  of  amusement  and  entertainment  to 
fine  men.  My  flatterers  are  mutes  : the  oaks, 
the  beaches,  the  chestnuts,  seem  to  contend 
wThich  shall  best  please  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
They  cannot  deceive  : they  will  not  lie.  I,  in 
return,  with  sincerity  admire  them  ; and  have 
as  many  beauties  about  me  as  fill  up  all  my 
hours  of  dangling  ; and  no  disgrace  attends 
me  from  the  age  of  (J7.” 

The  greatest  planters  in  Wales  were  Mr. 
Johnes  of  Hafod  and  the  late  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn.  The  former  so  adorned  his 
mansion  and  estate  of  Haford  that  he  is  said 
literally  to  have  “ made  the  desert  smile,”  as 
Lord  Shrewsbuiy  did  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  at  Alton  Towers,  in  Staffordshire. 
“Mr.  Johnes,”  says  a local  writer,  “con- 
verted H&fod  from  a desert  into  an  earthly 
' paradise.”  From  October,  1795,  to  April, 
1810,  this  model  of  a country  gentleman 
planted  nearly  a million  and  a quarter  of 
young  trees,  besides  rearing  a great  many 
oaks  from  acorns.  Sir  Watkin  T illiains  Wynn, 
during  his  long  lifetime,  is  said  to  have  planted 
nearly  a million  of  forest  trees  from  1200  to 
1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  to 
have  done  for  Merionethshire  what  Air.  Johnes 
had  done  for  South  Wales.  In  the  year  1815 
he  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llangollen 

30.000  wych-elms,  35,000  mountain  elms, 

40.000  sycamores,  03,000  Spanish  chestnuts, 

80.000  oaks,  SO, 000  ash  tre3  , 90,000  larch 
firs,  102,000  spruce  firs,  and  110,000  Scotch 
firs. 

Dr.  Watson,  well  known  as  a controversial 
writer  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
and  as  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  planted  many  thou- 
sands of  trees  on  his  estate — Calgarth  Park, 
T estmoreland  ; and  in  his  “Memoirs”  he 
enters  into  the  follow  ing  calculation  as  to  the 
glory  of  England,  her  navy,  which  at  that 
time,  of  course,  was  identical  with  her  wooden 
walls: — “A  74-gun  ship  takes  2000  trees  of 
two  tons  each,  and  supposing  forty  such  trees 
growing  on  an  acre,  clears  fifty  acres  of  wood- 
land.  Supposing  that  the  navy,  for  the  con- 


struction of  new  ships  and  tho  repair  of  old 
ones,  w ould  require  ten  times  that  quantity, 
500  acres  would  supply  the  annual  consump- 
tion, and  50,000  acres  would  supply  the  de- 
mand for  ever,  if  trees  of  100  years’  growth 
are  large  enough  for  navy  timber.”  E, 
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The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Hair-Powder. 

— At  a time  when  gentlemen  of  every  rank 
and  description  wore  Lair-powder  and  a qneve, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (then  Earl  of  Surrey), 
had  the  courage  or  singularity  to  wear  his  hair 
short,  and  to  renounce  powder,  except,  of 
course,  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  court 
on  a levee  day.  True  to  his  fancy,  in  1785 
he  proposed  to  Pitt  to  lay  a tax  on  hair- 
powder  instead  of  one  of  that  minister’s  pro- 
posed taxes  on  female  servants.  The  hint, 
though  not  accepted  by  Pitt  at  the  time,  was 
acted  upon  by  him  some  years  afterwards,  and 
hair-powder  still  finds  a place  in  the  list  of  our 
domestic  taxes.  In  reply  to  Lord  Surrey,  Pitt 
observed  that  the  noble  lord,  from  his  high 
rank  and  position,  might  possibly  dispense 
with  hair-powder,  but  that  such  was  not  the 
case  with  ordinary  and  untitled  individuals, 
and  indeed  that  few  gentlemen  would  permit  i 
their  servants  to  appear  before  them  unpow- 
dered. The  last  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  used  to  wear  his  queue  and  hair- 
powder  in  his  seat  among  the  Peers,  was  the 
first  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who  died  a little  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  E.  "VYl 

Another  Fruitful  Tine. — A remarkable 
instance  of  fecundity,  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded elsewhere  than  in  the  official  journal  of 
St.  Petersburg,  has  been  published  within  the 
last  few  months.  Twenty-two  years  ago  a 
woman  was  married  to  a man  named  Molte 
hanow,  and  from  this  marriage  there  sprang 
six  infants  one  after  the  other,  six  times  twins, 
once  there  were  three,  and  on  the  last  occasion 
four,  which  entered  the  world  in  the  following 
order  : on  the  8tli  April,  a hoy  (living),  at 
midnight  of  the  9tli  and  some  time  after,  a 
boy  (since  dead)  and  a girl  (living),  and  on 
the  night  of  the  14th,  a girl,  also  living.  The 
strength  of  the  poor  woman  was,  however, 
exhausted,  aud  she  died,  at  the  somewhat 
early  age  of  forty.  It  will  be  seeu,  therefore, 
that  she  had  bestowed  on  her  husband  in  all 
twenty- six  children,  sixteen  boys  and  ten 
girls.  Of  this  number  nineteen  have  died. 
The  place  where  this  remarkable  event,  or 
rather  series  of  events,  occurred,  was  at  a 
village  named  Tzvetow,  in  the  government  of 
Koursk.  G.  L. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII.  .SNAKE  CIIAKMlNt:. 

One  of  tho  most  popular  of  English  living 
‘iters  — good  on  all  points,  but  specially 
od  in  his  pleasant  practical  philosophy — 
jnarkod,  awhilo  ago,  on  that  natural  law 

Inch  obliges  evory  grown  male  to  face  his 
bilities,  moral  if  not  financial,  whilst  per- 
ming certain  portions  of  his  morning  toilette, 
seems  to  me,  that  the  aphorism  applies,  in  a 
idified  shape,  also  to  the  ante-prandial  hour 
erein  a man  dons  leisurely,  piece  by  piece, 
ft  evening  harness.  Ordinary  mortals — 

|,h  no  definite  object  in  view,  or  couvcr-sa- 
nal  reputation  to  sustain — finding  tlicm- 
ves  under  a strange  roof,  on  tho  point  of 
lfronting  a large  mixed  society,  are  apt  at 
ih  a season  to  take  stock  of  their  resources 
l prospects. 

iBo  Vincent  Flomyug — sitting,  lialf-drowsily, 
r the  blazing  fire  in  his  comfortable  chant* 
, whilst  his  servant  made  the  last  necessary 
paratious — fell,  inevitably,  to  musing  over 
H position  at  Oliarteris  lloyah  His  specula- 
tj  is  were  very  parti-coloured. 

Turning  the  roseate  side  outwards  first — 
tJ  re  was  the  pleasant  fact  of  being  established 
ij  ;he  best  possible  quarters,  with  every  chance 
a retaining  them,  so  long  as  it  should  please 
1 1 to  tarry  ; the  recollection  that  ho  was 
,lre,  rather  by  his  own  will  than  from  tho 
<1  invitation  of  others,  did  not  damp  his 
tl.mph,  just  then  ; for  it  brought  with  it  a 
*■  ceful  consciousness  of  power.  Besides,  the 
ties  of  Marion’s  welcome  were  yet  ringing  in 
hj  ears  ; was  it  not  likely  that  she  had 
d ady  repented  of  her  vagaries,  and — far 
fin  bearing  malice — was  ready  to  makepeace 
.1  amends,  after  the  fashion  of  bygone 
(Is? 

>ut,  in  folding  and  re-folding  any  mantle 
ntsoever,  the  dark  lining  must  sooner  or 
lar  be  revealed.  Ere  long,  the  hue  of  Vin- 
ci t’s  meditations  began  to  change  disagreo- 
a r.  He  was  both  prompt  and  pertinacious 
u;  lis  resentments,  as  you  know  : he  had  con- 
ci  ed  an  antipathy — not  unmixed  with  dread 
-4  f Denzil  ltanksborough,  from  the  first  mo- 


ment of  their  meeting  in  the  town-hall  of  Torr- 
caster  : he  could  not  disguise  from  himself, 
that  the  man  who  had  supplanted  him  b lotned 
dangerously  at  home  here.  Moreover,  Fle- 
myng’s  eyes  were  sharp  enough  to  have  re- 
marked, on  entering  tho  green  drawing-room, 
that  Ivanksborongh  was  sitting  alone,  and 
aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  party  : it  needed  no 
very  vivid  or  suspicions  imagination  to  fill  up 
the  blank  spaco  at  his  side.  With  that,  rose 
the  memory  of  certain  glances  that  Vincent 
had  intercepted,  in  the  course  of  that  same  even- 
ing at  Torrcaster  : he  could  not  mis-construe 
these,  any  more  than  that  look  of  mingled 
aversion  and  scorn,  when  Marion  rose  under 
his  hand,  and  defied  him.  In  truth,  the  cha- 
telaine of  Chartoris  Itoyal,  enthroned  in  tho 
midst  of  her  own  set,  appeared  a much  less 
impressionable  and  assailable  personage,  than 
the  Fiametta  of  eighteen  months  back. 
Eighteen  months  ? Why,  it  seemed  as  many 
years,  since  ho  heard  her  so  re-christened. 

Besides  all  this,  there  was  the  reluctance, 
common  to  most  men  of  his  temperament, 
when  they  have  to  encounter  a company  of 
comparative  strangers.  For,  with  all  his 
vanity  and  outward  superciliousness,  Fle- 
myng’s  self-possession  and  self-reliance  were, 
really,  below  par  : though  ho  owned  it  not  to 
himself,  and  would  never  have  forgiven  you, 
had  you  hinted  at  such  a possibility , he  felt 
ill  at  ease  in  certain  presences  and  situations 
— not  so  much  from  natural  shyness  as  from 
want  of  nerve.  He  felt  instinctively,  that  he 
had  little  sympathy  to  expect  from  the  society 
then  assembled  at  Charteris  I loyal  : neither 
was  the  master  of  the  house  likely  to  afford 
him  countenance  or  support.  Only  under  one 
banner  could  lie  hope  to  battle  successfully  : if 
fallait  arbor*)'  Ic  cotillon. 

Now  this  state  of  things  is  exceedingly  de- 
pressing and  discouraging,  even  to  persons  of 
strong  or  stolid  mind. 

Some  years  ago,  ludf-a-score  of  men  were 
sitting  round  tho  dinner-table  of  a pleasant 
country-lion -ie,  not  many  leagues  from  Don- 
caster. It  was  the  evening  of  a Leger  very 
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disastrous  to  backers  ; and  nearly  everyone  pre- 
sent had  been  plunging  more  or  less  heavily. 
But  they  were  a tolerably  seasoned  lot,  and, 
thus  far,  had  taken  their  punishment  gal- 
lantly if  not  gaily.  At  a very  late  hour, 
some  demon — cloaking  liis  malice  under  the 
speckms  pretext  of  ‘ what  is  due  to  society  ’ 
— prompted  one  of  the  party  to  observe — 

“ Don’t  you  think,  it’s  about  time  we  joined 
the  ladies  f ” 

There  was  a pause  ; aud  then  made  answer 
a cynic,  bolder  than  the  rest — 

“ How  can  we  do  that — when  they  haven’t 
got  a single  feeling  in  common  with  us  ? ” 

The  dreadful  truth  of  the  objection  (for 
only  the  males  had  gone  in  to  Doncaster  that 
day),  added  to  the  contrast,  of  present  defeat 
with  the  hopeful  speculations  of  the  eveuing 
before,  struck  every  one,  only  too  forcibly. 
The  proposer  of  the  move  looked  in  his  fellows’ 
faces  ; and — finding  there  only  the  reflection 
of  his  own  discontent — gave  up  the  suggestion, 
with  a dreary  laugh  ; and  they  all  fell  again  to 
moody  drinking. 

Just  at  this  point  in  Flemyng’s  reflections, 
he  chanced  to  remember  that  hint  of  Marion’s, 
concerning  some  great  attraction  that  he  was 
to  meet  at  Charteris  Royal.  He  had  forgotten 
those  words  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
spoken  ; but  he  turned  his  head,  lazily,  now, 
to  ask  his  servant  if  he  knew  who  were  stay- 
ing in  the  house,  and  who  had  come  that  day. 

The  man  had  not  had  time  to  gather  a com- 
plete list  ; but  he  ran  over  seven  or  eight 
names  ; amongst  them  were  those  of  Sir  Mar-  j 
maduke  and  Lady  Dorrillon.  The  slight  start  | 
that  Vincent  could  not  repress  must  have  been 
as  purely  instinctive  and  unaccountable  as  the 
shiver  which,  according  to  old  wives’  tales, 
warns  us  that  a foot  is  treading  on  our  grave. 
He  had  never  been  near  enough  to  Lady  Do- 
rillon  to  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment  ; and 
had  only  seen  her  about  a score  of  times,  in 
the  Park  or  at  the  Opera  ; for  Vincent  had 
never  yet  entered  into  London  society — pro- 
perly so  called.  On  each  and  every  one  of 
these  occasions,  he  had  been  impressed — as 
who  was  not  1 — with  her  marvellous  beauty  ; 
and  had,  perhaps,  once  or  twice,  watched  with 
a vague  envy  the  coming  and  going  of  such 
‘gilded  youths’  as  had  the  entree  toiler  box  on 
the  grand  tier.  But  it  had  never  entered 
even  into  his  vanity  to  conceive,  that  lie  could 
himself  be  brought  actually  within  the  range 
of  her  artillery.  Nor,  indeed,  did  it  so  occur 
to  him,  now.  After  that  utterly  inexplicable 
start  of  surprise,  he  felt  only  that  disinterested 
gratification,  mingling  with  a faint  curiosity, 
that  might  affect  any  of  us,  finding  ourselves 
unexpectedly  under  the  same  roof  with  some 


royal  or  famous  personage.  If  ho  speculated 
at  all,  it  was  to  wonder,  who  might  chance  to 
bo  the  lady’s  favourite  for  the  nonce  ; with  a 
shadowy  idea  of  gaining  some  useful  hints 
from  their  proceedings. 

The  sum  of  Vincent’s  meditations  came  to 
this.  He  would  secure  a few  confidential 
words  with  Marion  as  soon  as  possible.  If  he 
attained  no  other  advantage,  he  would  at 
least  be  able  to  ascertain  his  own  position  more 
clearly,  and  become  aware  of  the  general  ‘he’ 
of  the  social  ground  at  Charteris  Royal.  He 
knew  that  it  was  the  lady’s  habit,  to  be  first  in 
the  state-saloon  wherein  the  guests  assembled 
before  dinner  , and  he  resolved  to  bring  off1  one 
of  the  brief  tete-a-tetes,  that  had  been  not  un- 
frequently  managed  in  the  old  times.  He 
was  wise  enough  to  be  aware  that  he  had 
pushed  intimidation  quite  far  enough  already  ; 
and  was  now  prepared  to  accept  any  decent 
overtures  of  peace ; without  scanning  the  condi 
tions  too  closely. 

With  these  magnamiuous  intentions,  the 
gallant  addressed  himself  to  the  business  of 
his  toilette,  without  further  delay  ; and  got 
through  it  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  a 
little  extra  in  certain  details  ; such  as  the  ar 
rangement  of  the  profuse  glossy  hair  which 
was  still  one  of  the  best  points  in  his  personal 
appearance. 

About  a quarter  before  eight,  Vincent  laid 
his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  state  drawing- 
room ; with  a confidential  smile  ready  on  his 
lip,  that  meant — all  sorts  of  things ; condona- 
tion of  the  past ; intelligence  for  the  present ; 
solicitation  for  the  future.  With  this  expres- 
sion— really  artistic  in  its  way — he  intended 
to  bear  down  upon  Marion,  as  she  sate  in  her 
favourite  corner,  near  the  further  angle  of  the 
huge  fire-place,  and  facing  the  main  entrance. 

As  the  heavy  oak  swung  noiselessly  on  its 
cunningly-wrought  hinge,  a low  murmur  came 
from  w'ithin  : as  Flemyng  stood  still  and 
listened  mechanically,  he  could  discern  two 
voices ; one  of  which  he  knew  for  Marion 
Charteiis’.  A bitter  blasphemy  crept  out 
between  his  teeth — he  had  grown  terribly  apt 
at  cursing  of  late — as  he  thought,  whose  that 
other  might  be  l For  ten  seconds  or  so,  he 
hesitated  whether  to  advance  or  retire:  then 
he  entered ; clearing  his  brow  as  best  he 
might,  for  he  felt  it  lowering  sullenly. 

But  the  cloud  lifted  from  his  face,  before  he 
had  gone  three  steps  beyond  the  threshold  ; 
for  then  he  was  aware  that  one  of  her  own  sex 
was  Marion’s  solitary  companion. 

The  stranger  was  sitting  with  her  back  to 
the  door  ; she  never  stirred  from  her  half- 
reclining  posture  as  it  opened  ; and  never 
stayed  the  slow  sway  to-and-fro,  of  the  gor- 
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geous  feather-screen,  w liich  she  seemed  to  hold 
rather  as  a plaything  than  a guard  ; for  a 
jutting  angle  of  the  ponderous  carved  mantel 
shielded  her  from  direct  fire-heat.  So,  as 
Vincent  Flerayng  advanced,  ho  only  saw  the 
topmost  tresses  of  a glossy  dark  coronal  ; and 
here  and  there,  tho  soft  subdued  shimmer 
that  comes  only  from  perfect  pearls.  But  lie 
knew  as  well,  as  if  he  had  perused  the  picture 
at  his  leisure,  that  ho  was  looking  then,  on  a 
beauty  world-renowned  ; and  that  ten  steps 
more  would  bring  him  face  to  face  with  Flora 
Dorrillon. 

As  I have  said  before,  Vincent  would 
have  resented  tho  imputation  of  bashful- 
ness,  as  a mortal  insult  : nevertheless,  it  is 
certain  that  he  would  have  waxed  nervously 
diffident,  then,  had  time  been  given  him  to 
think.  But,  before  he  quite  reached  her  side, 
Marion  Cliarteris  looked  up,  with  her  merriest 
glance  of  mischief  ; and  beckoned  him  nearer 
with  a sort  of  impatience. 

“ How  dreadfully  slow  and  languid  every- 
one is,  now-a-days.  Vincent — you  glide  into 
the  room  as  if  you  were  going  to  tread  a 
minuet ; and  Flora — you  won’t  rouse  yourself 
for  three  seconds  ; though  I’ve  been  setting  my 
: heart  on  this  meeting  for  ever  so  long.  And 
it  is  so  lucky,  that  it  should  happen  before  any 
of  the  stupid  people  come  down.  I mean  you 
two  to  be  the  greatest  allies.  Such  very  old 
friends  of  mine  might  dispense  with  formalities. 
But,  wait — I’ll  go  through  the  ceremony  pro- 
perly. 

She  rose,  and  performed  the  presentation  in 
due  course,  with  a courtly  stateliness,  wonder- 
fully graceful  in  despite  of  its  mock-solemnity. 

In  Lady  Dorrillon’s  smile  there  was  less  of 
mirth,  than  of  apology  and  appeal  : it  said, 
as  plainly  as  if  the  words  had  been  uttered, 

“ You  know  this  madcap,  as  well  as  I do  ? 
You  won't  hold  me  accountable  for  her  wild 
humour  1 ” 

And  the  long  lasli-fringes  were  lifted  slowly 
I till  the  full  light  of  her  earnest  eyes  rested  on 
Vincent’s  face  ; dwelling  there,  whilst  she 
went  on  speaking. 

“ l am  very  glad,  we  have  met  at  last,  Mr. 

I Flemyng.  I have  heard  so  much  of  you  of 
late,  that  you  hardly  seem  a stranger,  now. 
j And  from  others,  besides  Marion.  Lid  you 
know  that  Everard  >St.  John  was  a cousin  of 
mine  ? He  has  talked  of  nothing  but  your 
Nile  voyage  since  he  came  back  ; except  when 
he  has  bemoaned  his  being  prevented  going 
pn  with  you  through  Palestine;  lie  has 
shown  me  some  sketches,  too — only  two  or 
'.liree — just  enough  to  make  mo  long  to  see 
nore  of  your  handiwork.  It  would  bo  odd  if 
ve  did  not  get  on  well,  for  a little  while,  at 


least  : we  have  so  much  common  ground  to 
talk  on." 

As  she  ended,  she  held  out  her  gloved 
hand,  quite  naturally  and  frankly  ; yet,  m 
that  action,  there  was  nothing  brusque  or 
bold:  but  rather  a graceful  waiving  of  super- 
llnous  ceremony. 

If  you  have  at  all  realised  the  overweening 
vanity,  and  extreme  sensitiveness  as  to  his  own 
social  position,  that  wero  salient  points  in 
\ incent  Flemyng’s  character,  you  will  be  able 
to  form  a fair  idea  of  his  state  of  mind  at  this 
especial  moment. 

In  all  his  life  lie  had  never  felt  so  trium- 
phantly elated.  It  has  been  hinted  before 
that,  even  in  earlier  days,  ho  was  not  insen- 
sible to  certain  solid  advantages,  not  of  the 
most  creditable  nature,  attaching  to  tli3  post 
of  cavalier-in-waiting  to  Mrs.  Charter  is  ; the 
recollection  of  theso  may  have  helped  to  fan 
his  wrath,  when  he  saw — or  thought  he  saw 
— himself  supplanted*  It  is  shameful  to  write, 
but  true.  At  tho  bottom  of  Vincent  Flemyng’s 
passion  lay,  not  only  intense  selfishness,  but  a 
calculating  fore-east  most  unusual  with  men 
of  his  years.  He  had  come  over  to-day,  m 
full  confidence  of  wringing  some  valuable  con- 
cessions from  Marion,  even  if  it  were  hopeless  to 
regain  her  favour  ; but  such  a triumph  as  this 
had  never  entered  into  his  dreams  of  dictation. 

A new  vista  m life  seemed  to  open  before 
him,  as  name  after  name  rose  in  his  memory 
of  men  far  removed  above  their  fellows,  in 
rank  and  wealth  and  power,  if  not  in  virtue 
or  wisdom,  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  flit- 
tered in  the  courtly  circle  that  called  Flora 
Dorrillon,  queen.  In  that  circle  might  imt  he 
— Vincent  Flemyng — be  already  numbered  ? 
Had  not  the  Sovereign  herself — of  whose  im- 
perial caprice  so  many  tales  were  told — 
promised  him  advancement  even  before  she 
claimed  his  homage  ? He  was  on  terms  of 
tutoiement — at  second-hand — with  these  two 
fair  women  already  ; for  his  own  Christian 
name  seemed  to  mingle  naturally  with  theirs. 
That  fir.-t  familiar  address,  was  a great,  if  unin- 
tentional, stroke  of  Marion’s  policy. 

Altogether,  Vincent  was  so  perturbed,  that 
he  could  hardly  mutter  some  incoherent  com- 
mon-places, as  he  bent  over  the  slender  gloved 
hand — rather  lower  than  courtesy  demanded  ; 
so  low  indeed,  that  the  gesture  wanted  but 
little  to  have  made  it  a salute. 

Would  it  have  taught  him  caution  or  dis- 
trust, if  he  had  looked  behind  him  just  then, 
and  marked  the  scornful  mischief  gleaming  in 
his  old  love’s  eyes  I 

All  this,  which  is  so  long  on  paper,  was 
brief  enough  in  action  : yet  the  time  for  con- 
fidences was  passed,  almost  before  Flemyng 
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stood  erect  again.  For  tlie  centre-door  opened, 
to  admit  one  guest  after  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. But  Flora  Dorrillon  was  none  of  those 
who  do  their  work  negligently.  The  faintest 
possible  gesture  of  her  fan  told  Vincent  that 
he  need  not  stir  from  her  side  just  yet  : in- 
deed, though  she  favoured  others  with  a few 
careless  words,  as  it  were  in  passing,  she  did 
not  virtually  break  off  her  talk  with  him  till 
dinner  was  announced. 

That  talk  had  turned  only  on  the  most  or- 
dinary topics  conceivable  : nevertheless,  as 
Vincent  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  others,  he 
was  sensible  of  a strange  bewildering  lightness 
of  heart  and  brain,  mingling  with  a keen  plea- 
sure, that  made  the  pulse  throb'  almost  pain- 
fully : he  remembered  vaguely  having  felt 
much  the  same,  whilst  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  his  first  dose  of  hachis.  It  was  lucky  that 
neither  of  his  neighbours  at  table  were  dis- 
posed to  draw  heavily  upon  Flemyng’s  con- 
versational bank  ; for  it  is  most  certain  that 
such  drafts  would,  that  night,  have  been  reck- 
* lessly  dishonoured. 

There  were  the  elements  of  a tolerably 
pleasant  party  there  • if  one  were  in  form  to 
appreciate  them.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
give  a catalogue  raisonnee  ; but  one  or  two 
more  figures  may  be  picked  out,  that  you  may 
the  better  realise  the  scene-accessories  amidst 
which  the  chief  characters  move. 

Do  you  see  that  dainty  dame,  dressed  in 
the  very  perfection  of  quiet  taste  ; sitting,  as 
it  were,  in  the  shadow  of  the  huge  centre- 
pyramid  of  foliage  and  flowers,  so  that  the 
light  of  the  chandeliers  falls  on  her  with  a 
chastened  brilliance?  That  is  Lady  Greystoke 
— not  lightly  to  be  spoken  of  by  whoso  ad- 
mires Art  in  all  its  branches  : she  is  probably 
the  choicest  extant  master-piece  of  cosmetic 
science. 

“ A perfect  picture  ” — says  Flora  Dorrillon, 
scanning  her  critically  through  the  mask  of 
leaves. 

The  words  are  not  more  malicious  than  true. 
It  would  be  well  for  many  of  our  modern 
tiutontti  if  they  bestowed  as  much  care  in 
choosing  and  laying  on  their  colours,  as  Lady 
Greystoke’s  artists  expend  on  their  handi- 
work. She  began  ‘ painting  ’ quite  early  in 
life — none  knew  vrhy — w7hen  her  complexion 
could  have  faced  any  scrutiny,  unaided  : she 
has  gone  on  painting  ever  since  ; not  strain- 
ing after  absurd  juvenility  ; but  gently  toning 
down  the  evidences  of  advancing  years  , she 
has  allowed  a soft  sprinkle  of  silver  already  to 
appear  amongst  her  glossy  braids  ; and  she 
will  glide  gracefully  down  the  decline  till  she 
shall  show  us  how  old  age  can  be  charming 
W'ithout  ceasing  to  be  venerable  : but — she 


will  paint,  to  the  very  end  ; and  murmur 
perchance  with  her  latest  breath — 

. . . . Give  tliis  cheek  a little  red  ; 

One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one’s  dead. 

The  man  on  Lady  Greystoke’s  right,  empha- 
sising his  rapid  utterance  with  a mobile  energy 
of  gesture,  and  incessant  eye-twinkles,  is 
Robert  De  Visme  ; also  a remarkably  clever 
person  in  his  way. 

Despite  his  foreign  patronymic,  and  rather 
foreign  vivacity  of  manner,  he  is  an  English- 
man bred  and  bom  ; not  particularly  well- 
bred  or  born,  either.  For  many  years  he 
was  a hard-working  barrister  fairly  successful, 
if  not  eminent  in  his  profession : it  was  not 
very  long  ago,  that  they  made  him  Com- 
missioner of  • Unstamped  Deeds.  From  his 
earliest  start  in  life  he  had  had  one  object 
steadfastly  before  him — a seat  in  the  high 
places  of  society  : for  this  he  had  worked  pa- 
tiently and  sedulously,  as  many  work  for  a 
seat  on  the  Woolsack.  He  was  not  only  him- 
self a capital  talker  ; but  possessed  the  rarer 
talent  of  making  others  talk  in  their  turn  ; 
after  spending  an  evening  in  his  company,  you 
might  fail  to  recollect  any  single  brilliant  wit- 
ticism falling  from  De  Visme’s  own  lips  ; but 
you  would  certainly  remember  that  the  con- 
versation had  never  once  languished  ; and 
would,  perchance,  be  impressed  with  an  agree- 
able conviction  of  having  contributed  your 
own  full  share  to  the  general  amusement. 
Men  began  to  ask  him  to  mess,  or  to  their 
bachelor  dinners,  long  before  they  thought  of 
introducing  him  to  their  home-circle,  or  to 
their  feminine  relatives  : but  invitations  of  a 
somewhat  informal  character,  to  river  pic-nics 
and  the  like  out-door  festivities  began  at  last 
to  drop  in  : thenceforward  he  found  his  way, 
slowly  but  surely,  upward,  till  he  settled  into 
his  present  position,  which  he  holds,  as  he 
holds  his  Commissi  on  ership,  ‘for  life,  and 
during  good  behaviour.’ 

From  the  moment  that,  his  foot  was  set 
fairly  down  within  the  Inner  Circle,  Robert 
De  Yisme  took  his  own  line,  and  has  kept  it 
ever  since.  He  knew  right  well  that  Beauty 
is  never  more  avid  of  homage,  than  when  she 
can  arrogate  it  no  longer  : he  knew  how 
keenly  ears — once  disdainfully  deaf — watch  for 
the  lightest  sound,  when 

Tardus  junctas  quatiunt  fenestras 

Ictibus  erebris  juvenes  protervi  ; 

and  he  turned  this  knowledge  to  good  account. 
Leaving  to  those  who  are  ‘ to  the  manner 
born,’  the  budding  charms  of  spring,  and  the 
maturer  glories  of  summer,  he  has  constituted 
himself  the  squire  of  such  dames  as  must  own 
to  late  autumn,  if  not  to  early  winter.  In 
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rendering  this  devotion,  he  ran,  you  will  per- 
ceive, no  risk  whatever  : his  own  peace  of 
mind  was,  evidently,  as  safe  as  that  of  the  an- 
cient matrons  whom  he  delighted  to  honour : be- 
yond tho  grand  climacteric  there  is  a case- 
mate— safe  if  somewhat  dreary — proof  against 
all  the  artillery  of  scandal.  But  these  harm- 
less petits  soil  is  ho  know  how  to  invest  with  an 
earnestness  and  air  of  reality,  which  saved 
them  from  insipidity  ; the  anecdotes,  too, 
with  which  his  talk  was  thickly  studded,  were 
always  sufticontly  spiced  to  suit  tho  palate  of 
his  hearers  : so  that  the  Pompadour  en  re- 
traitc  in  tho  draught  of  mawkish  water  found 
all  the  flavour  of  the  old  forbiddeu  wine. 

In  counting  on  quinquagenarian  gratitude, 
De  Yisme  reckoned  not  without  his  hostesses : 
his  table,  during  tho  season,  is  strewn  with  as 
many  cards  as  that  of  tho  most  eligible  guards- 
man ; and  the  doors  are  open  to  him  of  more 
country-houses  than  he  has  time  to  enter.  lie 
might  have  married  more  than  once,  advanta- 
geously in  point  of  rank  and  money  ; but  he 
has  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  his 
needs  ; and  is  well  aware  that  he  would  not 
better  his  position  by  altering  his  state.  So, 
though  Lady  Greystoke — his  ‘ first  mistress  ’ 
for  the  nonce — is  a widow  of  some  years’  stand- 
ing, neither  she  nor  tho  rest  of  the  world  are 
likely  to  misconstrue  his  attentions. 

That  elderly  mail,  near  tho  upper  end  of 
the  table,  with  a fine  benevolent  face,  and 
hair  like  white  spun-glass — leaning  forward 
with  an  air  of  gentle  deference,  to  answer  a 
laughing  remark  of  Mrs.  Chartoris — is  also 
rather  a note-worthy  character. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  is  the  younger  brother  of 
a penniless  earl : he  started  in  social  business 
some  two-score  years  ago,  with  a patrimony  of 
three  thousand  pounds,  his  wits,  and  tho 
honourable  handle  to  his  name.  One  division 
of  his  capital  was  spent  in  about  eighteen 
months  ; the  other  two  have  maintained  him 
ever  since,  living  on  tho  fatlings  and  first- 
fruits  of  the  land. 

Trainer  in  ordinary  to  tho  Nobility.  Thero 
you  have  his  profession  : though  only  tacitly 
acknowledged,  it  has  long  been  as  clearly 
defined  as  if  he  dated  his  letters  from  Middle!* 
liam  or  Ilsley.  Yet,  thero  is  not  tho  faintest 
taint  of  tho  Mulberry  Hawk  about  Cis  Castle- 
maine. He  neither  plunders  his  pupil  in 
person,  nor  stands  in  with  other  robbers  ; 
but,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  will  prevent 
the  youth  from  being  bled  more  freely  than  is 
good  for  a plethoiio  financialis®  When  the 
heir  to  the  Marquisate  of  Garabbas  comes  to 
his  own,  and  requires  that  his  house  bo  set  in 
order,  or  ‘ mounted,’  as  becomes  his  station, 
he  betakes  himself  to  Mr.  Castlemaine,  and 


prays  that  respectable  personage  to  tarry  with 
him,  till  all  these  things  be  completed.  There 
is  no  compact,  of  course — verbal  or  written  ; 
but  ;ill  is  not  tho  less  thoroughly  understood. 

Nor  does  Cecil  consider  that  he  under-lien 
any  obligation,  in  thus  liwng  in  perpetual 
free- quarters.  Independently  of  Ins  own 

practical  usefulness  to  his  entertainers — ho 
considers  it  the  bonnden  duty  of  w*  althy 
and  well-born  youths,  to  minister  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  veterans  in  their  own  class  ; 
such  necessities  being  the  primentrs  of  every 
clime.  With  the  newly-enriched  plebeians, 
uutil  after  the  third  generation,  he  will  have 
nought  to  do.  i 

Truly,  Cecil  is  anything  but  a vulgar  para- 
site. His  manner — perfect  at  all  times — 
savours  of  tho  deference  of  tho  Old  School, 
with  womankind  : but  witli  his  own  sex  ho 
is  more  apt  to  lead  than  to  follow  ; in  his 
extreme  of  courtesy  there  is  not  a shadow 
of  obsequiousness.  His  manner  of  speaking 
is  slow,  and  somowdiat  solemn,  without  being 
exactly  sententious ; and  at  times,  there  is  a 
sort  of  suave  sternness  in  his  demeanour  that 
rarely  fails  of  producing  its  effect.  The  most 
pampered  menials  were  never  known  to  treat 
Mr.  Castlemaine  lightly  or  irreverently  ; in- 
deed, in  certain  establishments,  such  as  have 
been  already  alluded  to,  you  would  see  tho 
servants,  occasionally,  look  to  him  for  orders, 
even  in  presence  of  their  natural  lord.  And 
so  he  floats  contentedly  down  the  Great 
Stream,  attracting  the  envy,  if  not  the  ad- 
miration, of  many  ; in  very  truth,  though  it  is 
dillicult  to  respect,  it  is  impossible  quite  to 
despise  him. 

His  present  charge  is  that  small  pale  youth, 
whoso  smooth  face  is  stamped  with  such  a 
palpable  impress  of  precocious  cunning,  that  it 
reminds  you  irresistibly  of  the  legends  con- 
cerning fairy  changelings. 

Lionel  Hardress  comes  of  a very  ancient  and 
woalthy  stock  ; the  scions  of  which,  for  many 
generations,  have  been  more  famous  for  their 
vices  than  their  virtues.  The  present  repre- 
sentative of  t ho  family  is  not  likely  to  com- 
promise himself  by  any  extravagant  follies,  or 
costly  sins.  But  if  the  spirits  that  led  his 
forefathers  astray  have  departed  from  him, 
there  has  come  in  their  stead,  a cold  selfish 
avaricious  devil,  worse — some  would  lhink — 
than  all  tho  other  seven.  lie  took  to  the 
Turf  before  he  was  fairly  of  ago,  and,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  cent  l ived  to 
make  himself  both  disliked  and  ditriisiol  by 
the  more  reputable  members  of  the  cratt  : even 
the  ling-men  are  beginning  to  be  *hy  already 
about  meddling  with  his  m uny,  either  as 
backers  or  1 ivers  ; and  deem  it  e-t  to  1 e the 
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Hardress  ‘good  things’  entirely  alone.  He 
is  by  no  means  a pupil  after  Cis  Castlemaine’s 
heart  ; and  people  say  that  ere  long  the  tutor 
will  give  sharp  and  sudden  warning. 

One  more  sketch — and  a sadder  one — again 
of  a man  far  advanced  in  years  ; who  sits  on 
Marion  Chartcris’  left  hand. 

In  those  features  there  are  traces  still  of  a 
personal  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  weary  pain- 
stricken  look  which  is,  plainly,  habitual  there. 
There  is  a haggard  watchful  expression  in 
the  eyes,  half-timorous  withal  ; the  frequent 
nervous  smiles  are  so  mechanically  courteous, 
that  they  light  not  up  his  face  a whit.  If 
you  are  easily  moved  at  sight  of  human 
misery,  I think  you  would  begin  to  pity  that 
old  man,  before  hearing  his  name  : if  you  did 
not  do  so,  after  learning  his  story,  you  would 
be  harder  of  heart  than — La  Belle  Dame  Satis 
Merci. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Regency,  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Dorrillon  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  evil 
fame  ; about  this  period  he  fought  that  fa- 
mous night-duel  which  some  ancient  gossips 
I in  Florence  have  scarcely  yet  forgotten.  He  had 
succeeded  one  of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  good 
i graces  of  a fair  Marchesa  ; the  latter  boasted 
one  afternoon,  at  the  Casino  d’  Nobili,  some- 
what too  loudly,  of  a certain  love-token  which 
he  still  wore.  Sir  Marmaduke  only  heard  of 
this  after  sun-down  ; and  the  two  men  crossed 
swords  before  the  moon  was  high.  The 
Englishman  knew  himself  to  be  less  cunning 
offence;  and  deliberately  exposed  his  own  left 
side  ; when  he  felt  the  cold  steel  in  his  shoul- 
der, he  threw  himself  forward  on  the  blade, 
and  drove  his  own  home,  till  hilt  and  breast- 
bone clashed.  That  same  night,  at  the  Opera, 
Dorrillon  sate,  in  his  accustomed  place,  close 
behind  the  Marchesa’s  white  shoulder.  He 
tarried  not  long  ; only  long  enough,  to  give 
the  lady  back  the  trinket  which  had  cost  a 
life  ; and  to  whisper  a few  words  that  made 
her  cheek  paler  than  his  own  : then,  in  the 
sight  of  all  Floreuce,  he  kissed  her  hand  in 
courtly  farewell,  and  went  his  way — to  see  her 
face  no  more. 

Perhaps  Sir  Marmaduke  was  not  worse  than 
i the  other  dandy  dare-devils  of  that  wild  time  ; 
nevertheless,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  in  his  hot 
youth  and  fiery  manhood,  he  did  rather  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  mischief  to  man  and 
woman — to  foe  and  friend.  If  it  was  so,  re- 
tribution has  rarely  been  more  complete  on 
this  side  of  the  grave,  than  that  which  has 
fallen  on  him. 

He  loves  his  v'ife,  not  with  a sober  paternal 
affection,  suited  to  the  difference  in  their 
years  ; but  with  the  helpless,  consuming  passion 
which  is,  often,  the  heaviest  curse  of  undis- 


ciplined old  age.  Ho  is  so  nervously  afrard 
of  irritating  her,  that  he  dares  not  even  look 
disapprobation  of  any  of  her  proceedings  ; in- 
deed, his  whole  life  is  spent  in  striving  to  an- 
ticipate her  caprices  ; thinking  himself  over- 
paid for  the  costliest  sacrifice,  by  a faint  care- 
less smile,  or  a cold  formal  caress. 

But  you  will  see  more  of  Flora’s  husband, 
anon. 

There  are  more  faces  round  that  table,  that 
would  scarcely  pass  unnoticed  in  a crowd  : but 
you  need  not  pause  to  examine  them  ; for 
some  you  know  already,  and  others  may  as 
well  remain  strange  to  you,  for  aught  that 
they  have  to  do  with  this  tale  of  ours. 

Yet  you  may  find  something  amusing,  if 
not  instructive,  if,  for  a few  seconds,  you 
watch  Bertie  Grenvil. 

The  Cherub’s  countenance  is  a perfect  study 
of  mild  melancholy  : it  is  only  too  plain,  that 
he  is  endeavouring — not  unsuccessfully — to 
induce  his  neighbour  to  sympathise  with  his 
sorrows.  By  all  that’s  atrocious — the  neigh- 
bour is  no  other  than  Minnie  Carrington. 

Mrs.  Charteris,  despite  the  press  of  her  own 
affairs,  had  found  leisure  to  remark  that  pro- 
mising flirtation  at  the  Torrcaster  ball.  Being 
exceedingly  good-natured  and  indulgent  in 
these  matters — on  the  non  ignara  mail  prin- 
ciple— she  has  asked  the  Carringtons  to  dine 
and  sleep,  quite  out  of  their  turn  ; for  the 
ordinary  Chalkshire  squirearchy  are  invited  to 
Charteris  Royal,  according  to  a regular ‘roster.’ 

The  mother — a good  woman,  but  vain  and 
weak  withal — could  not  bring  herself  to  put 
aside  the  unwonted  honour  ; but  she  has 
began  to  repent  herself  ere  this  ; and  tries  to 
counteract  her  imprudence,  by  shooting  volleys 
of  warning  glances  at  her  daughter,  accompa- 
nied by  short  sharp  coughs  at  intervals  : the 
poor  lady  might  as  well  reserve  herself  for  the 
reprimand  which  will,  sooner  or  later  to-night, 
bo  Minnie’s  portion  ; for  the  damsel’s  eyes 
and  ears  have,  just  now,  a special  retainer. 

Bertie  Grenvil  knows  how  to  ride  a mile- 
race  as  well  as  most  men  ; and  he  is  forcing 
the  running  remorselessly.  Minnie  has  found 
courage — not  without  much  blushing  and  pretty 
hesitations — to  attempt  a little  meek  chaff 
on  his  celestial  nick-name  ; requesting  to  be 
enlightened  as  its  origin,  &c. 

To  which  the  Cherub  makes  answer  with  a 
diabolical  gravity — 

“ It  was  because  I was  so  very  innocent, 
when  I joined  ; and  so  childishly  easy  to  be 
imposed  upon.  And  I’m  not  a bit  harder  or 
wiser  now,  Miss  Carrington.  If  you  only 
knew  how  dreadfully  people  take  advantage  of 
me — your  sex,  worst  of  all.  But  one  wouldn’t 
so  much  mind  being  trampled  upon,  if  they 
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would  bo  a little  sorry  for  one  sometimes. 
You’re  all  so  pitiless  ; that’s  the  worst  of  it,” 
And  Minnie — having  sortie  vague  intention 
of  putting  in  a disclaimer  of  njcrcilefsness  on 
her  own  account — looks  up  timidly  in  the 
speaker’s  face  ; but  her  long  lashes  droop  in  a 
Midden  shyness  nearly  akin  to  fear  ; ami  she 
mlisides  into  roseate  silence.  Of  a truth,  thero 
ire  not  many  women  of  her  innocence  and 
ige,  who — when  he  means  mischief  in  earnest 
—can  meet,  untroubled,  Bertie  Grenvil’s  eyes. 

And,  all  this  while,  Vincent  Flemyng  sits, 
ike  one  in  a dream,  eating  and  drinking,  uio- 
hanically,  what  is  set  before  him,  with  an  utter 
lisregard  of  the  proper  succession  of  moats,  or 

1 nixture  of  liquors.  If  he  rouses  himself  for  a 
Qoment  from  his  reverie,  his  glances  wander, 
ot  towards  the  top  of  the  long  table,  tv  here 
<ord  Itanksborough  holds  the  right-hand  place 
f honour  ; but  rather  towards  the  lower  end, 
'here  in  the  proximity  of  Lady  Dorrillon, 
ohn  Charteris’  arid  conversational  powers 
avo  been  forced  into  unnatural  bloom ; whilst 
is  dull  respectable  face  hangs  out  temporary 
Humiliation  in  her  honour. 

4 ||j'o  be  continued.) 


TEG  A. 

(translated  from  the  Russian.)] 

Br  the  river's  bank  at  evhiiiig 
Loud  a lair  maid’s  ditty  rang, 

Calling  home  her  geese  from  wand’ring, 

Thus  the  black-eyed  maiden  sang  : 

Tega,  tega,  tega,  my  geese  come  home ! 

Seek  me  not,  ye  lords  and  ladies  ; 

Leave  me  rather  wand’ring  free  : 

What  are  all  your  gold  and  beauty 
And  your  palaces  to  me  ? 

Tega,  tega,  tega,  my  geese  come  home  ! 

'Tis  enough  to  have  him  by  me  ; 

Life  its  happy  course  shall  hold  : 

Tears  are  bitter ; but  the  hitt’rest 
Are  the  tears  that  fall  on  gold. 

Tega,  tega,  tega,  my  geese  come  home  ! J.  B. 

THE  MAROONS  OF  JAMAICA. 

!Ln  a recent  number  of  the  Times,  Governor 
re,  of  Jamaica,  is  reported  to  have  spoken 
follows: — “To  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of 
Maroons  it  is  due  that  the  negroes  did  not 
imit  greater  devastations,  and  that  the 
rlellion  has  not  been  a moro  protracted  one. 
I is  owing  to  them  also,  under  the  able 
li  lership  of  their  indefatigable  former  eap- 
t i,  now  Colonel  Fyfe,  that  the  chief  rebel 
l<  ler,  Paul  Bogle,  was  captured,  and  that 
t recesses  of  the  mountain  fastnesses  were 
sfched,  and  the  insurgents  captured,  de- 
slyed,  or  driven  from  them.”  A short 
a unit  of  these  people,  therefore,  may  not  be 
olcoeptable  to  our  readers. 


In  when  Jamaica  was  taken  by  the 

English  from  the  Spaniards,  several  of  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  wont  over  to  their  own 
island  of  Cuba  ; and,  as  if  wishing  not  to  lx; 
too  far  separated  from  the  home  whence  they 
had  been  driven,  they  settled  themselves  on 
that  line  of  the  Cuban  coast  which  was  only 
twenty-four  hours  sail  from  their  beloved 
.Jamaica.  Koine  families,  however,  with  nume- 
rous slaves,  remained  at  the  north  and  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island. 

SVe  had  not  many  troops  at  that  time  in 
Jamaica  ; only  a sufficient  number  to  occupy 
the  southern  coast,  so  that  there  was  no  one  to 
interfere  with  the  clustering  together  of  these 
Spanish  families  in  a town  called  Sevilla 
Nlleva,  which  was  situated  near  St.  Ann's 
Bay,  and  which  had  risen  to  some  consequence 
under  the  Spaniards. 

For  some  time  they  had  lived  there  un- 
molested, keeping  up  an  intercourse  with  their 
countrymen,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  Jamaica,  and  who,  no  doubt,  often 
cast  longing  looks  over  the  wide  waters 
towards  the  home  whence  they  had  been 
driven.  At  length  Don  Arnoldode  Sasi,  the 
vanquished  Spanish  governor  of  Jamaica,  with 
five  hundred  of  the  exiled  Spaniards  and  a 
thousand  troops  from  Spain,  landed  at  Rio 
Nuevo,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  build  a 
fort  there. 

Captain  Doyley,  the  English  governor  of 
the  island,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  invasion 
than  he  marched  up  from  Kingston  with  a 
body  of  six  hundred  men,  attacked  the 
Spaniards,  and  forced  them,  after  a severe 
battle,  to  abandon  their  settlement  and  seek 
refuge  in  Cuba. 

After  this  contest  numbers  of  the  Spanish 
slaves  were  missing  ; they  had  lied  to  the 
woods  for  shelter  in  dilferent  parts  of  the 
island — the  great  primeval  woods,  whose  soil 
m many  parts  had  never  been  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  man  ; and  these  fugitive  slaves  were 
called  Maroon*,  or  hog-hunters. 

For  many  years  they  carried  on  a trouble- 
some and  desultory  warfare  against  the  English 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  encouraging  rebellion 
and  harbouring  runaway  slaves.  Collecting 
in  largo  numbers  in  the  mountains  of  Claren- 
don, under  a chief  called  Juan  de  I Solas,  they 
distressed  the  small  island  settlers  by  tlnir 
nightly  predatory  excursions,  plundering 
houses,  destroying  cattle,  and  carrying  olf 
slaves  by  force.  Ftp  many  years  they  re- 
tarded the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  keeping  the  estate-holders  in 
continual  ahum,  obliging  them  to  build  their 
houses  very  much  in  the  style  of  forts,  with 
Hankers  and  loop-holes  for  t ic  purpose  of 
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firing  on  the  assailants  when  they  advanced 
too  near.  After  the  death  of  Juan  de  Bolas, 
they  wandered  about  in  small  parties  under 
petty  leaders,  but  hearing  that  it  had  been 
decreed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  island  to 
penetrate,  if  possible,  with  an  armed  force 
the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  seize  the  ma- 
rauders, they  consulted  together  and  found  it 
necessary  to  elect  a chief  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  bold,  skilful,  and  enterprising,  and 
such  a commander  they  considered  they  had 
found  in  a negro  called  Cudjoe. 

He  appointed  his  brothers  Accompong  and 
Johnny  leaders  under  him,  and  in  a very  short 
time  the  Clarendon  Maroon  party  became  a 
well  disciplined  body  of  men,  strong  in  their 
wood  fastnesses,  which  could  not  be  invaded. 

All  efforts  to  subdue  them  proved  ineff  ectual : 
though  they  suffered  greatly  from  surprises  and 
well-projected  attacks,  their  numbers  conti- 
nued to  increase  : for  they  were  joined  from 
time  to  time  by  discontented  slaves,  principally 
those  imported  from  the  Coromantee  country, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a people  inured  to 
savage  warfare. 

Yet  negroes  from  other  tribes  joined  Cudjoe, 
the  Cattawood  party  and  the  Kencuffees,  in 
which  line  the  succession  of  their  chiefs  con- 
tinued. At  this  time,  too,  a curious  set  of 
negroes  joined  the  Clarendon  Maroons,  a people 
concerning  whose  origin  no  actual  information 
could  be  obtained.  They  had  been  imported 
from  Africa,  but  their  skin  was  of  a deeper  jet 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  negro  ; they  inter- 
married with  the  Maroons,  and  became  a part 
of  that  body  of  people.  Their  features  resem- 
bled those  of  the  European  ; their  hair  had 
not  the  tight  curl  which  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  negro,  but  was  wavy,  soft, 
and  glossy  ; their  form  was  delicate,  and  then- 
stature  low  ; and,  though  evidently  not  pos- 
sessing the  hardiness  and  strength  of  nerve  be- 
longing to  the  negroes  around  them,  they  were 
less  indolent  in  motion,  and  more  industrious 
and  energetic  than  their  sable  brethren.  The 
Maroons  did  not  coiifine  themselves  to  the 
Clarendon  district  of  Jamaica,  but  took  posses- 
sion of  the  forest-land  in  different  parts  of  the 
island, — at  Trelawny,  Montigo  Bay,  Spring 
Vale,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  country 
they  had  their  strongholds. 

Before  1730  their  warfare  was  carried  on 
under  Cudjoe  in  a regular  and  disciplined 
manner.  Guerilla  warfare,  short  skirmishes 
with  sudden  attacks,  was  their  favourite  mode 
of  fighting.  They  were  more  provident  of 
their  ammunition  than  the  white  troops. 
Though  Cudjoe’s  settlements  and  provisions 
were  frequently  destroyed,  though  from  time 
to  time  he  was  driven  back  into  the  woods, 


still  he  was  not  conquered.  He  would  issue 
out  again  with  his  men,  placing  a strong  guard 
at  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  and  then  cautiously 
ascending  the  mountain,  would  fire  down  on. 
the  enemy. 

At  length  Cudjoe  removed  his  seat  of  go- 
vernment from  Clarendon  to  Trelawny,  and 
was  quite  a Leonidas  in  his  choice  of  posi- 
tion, which  was  at  the  entrance  of  a deep  glen 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  accessible 
only  by  a very  narrow  defile.  His  brother 
Accompong  he  established  on  the  northern 
borders  of  St.  Elizabeth,  where  the  country 
afforded  plenty  of  cattle. 

For  several  years  the  Maroons  thus  lived  in 
a state  of  sav  age  freedom,  in  indolence  while 
their  provisions  lasted  and  ravaging  the  sur- 
rounding country  when  these  were  exhausted. 
It  is  said  that  while  committing  these 
depredations  they  were  tolerably  quiet,  unless 
by  any  accident  blood  became  visible,  and 
then  no  chief  had  power  to  stay  the  hand  of 
his  meanest  follower.  So  anxious  did  they 
become  to  destroy  life  while  thus  excited, 
that  they  were  too  impatient  to  torture  their 
prisoner,  but  despatched  him  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Thi-s  continuous  and  harassing  warfare  with 
the  Maroons  was  most  distressing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  whole  white 
community  the  Governor  proposed  a treaty  of 
peace. 

It  was  stipulated  in  this  treaty  that  Cudjoe, 
his  captains  and  adherents,  were  to  enjoy  a 
state  of  entire  freedom,  that  they  were  to 
keep  in  their  possession  a large  tract  of  land 
lying  near  Trelawny  town,  and  be  allowed 
peaceably  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  sell  the 
produce  thereof  at  the  Jamaica  markets,  but 
that  they  were  to  be  true  and  loyal  subjects 
to  the  king,  and  to  be  ever  ready  to  assist  in 
putting  down  rebellion  among  the  slaves. 

Dr.  B.ussell  was  chosen  to  conduct  the 
treaty  with  this  singular  and  wild  people. 
They  were  tired  of  war,  and  Cudjoe  had  sense 
to  know  that  the  proposal  of  the  British 
Government  was  by  no  means  a disadvan- 
tageous one.  Yet  the  Maroons  could  not 
quite  trust  the  white  men;  so  Cudjoe  col- 
lected his  force,  and  cautiously  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  peace-makers — for  Dr.  Bussell 
was  accompanied  by  two  friends.  The  negro 
chief  had  chosen  a spot  favourable  for  imme- 
diate action  should  anything  like  treachery  be 
intended  on  the  part  of  the  English.  His 
men  were  placed  on  a broad  mountain  ledge, 
the  extremity  narrowing  into  a passage,  upon 
which  the  fire  of  the  whole  body  might  bear. 
In  one  of  those  deep  dells,  quite  in  the  back* 
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ground!  the  women  and  children  were  con- 
cealed, and  their  valuable  things  deposited 
under  the  earth.  Dr.  Russell  went  forward 
alone,  and  begged  to  see  Cudjoe.  The  chief 
soon  appeared, — a short,  very  stout  man,  with 
strongly-marked  African  features,  and  a 
peculiar  wildness  in  his  manners.  lie  had  a 
large  hump  on  his  back,  partly  covered  by  the 
tattered  remnant  of  an  old  blue  coat,  for  he 
i wore  no  shirt ; a pair  of  loose  trousers  not 
reaching  to  his  knees,  and  a small  round  hat 
without  any  rim,  completed  his  eccentric 
costume.  On  his  right  side  hung  a horn  with 
some  powder  iu  it,  and  a bag  of  large  cut 
slugs.  Under  his  left  arm,  supported  by  a 
narrow  strap  that  went  round  his  shoulder, 
was  a mushat  or  short  broadsword,  aud  his 
person,  clothes,  and  accoutrements  were  all 
soiled  and  stained  with  the  red-brown  earth  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  Dr.  llussell  was 
soon  joiued  by  his  friend  CoL  Guthrie,  who 
offered  to  change  hats  with  Cudjoe  as  a token 
of  friendship.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  at 
length  timidly  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  deputy,  persuading  some  of  his  men  to 
come  down  from  the  rocks  and  stand  by  him, 
keeping  possession  of  their  arms. 

Cudjoe  then  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
embracing  the  white  men’s  legs,  kissing  their 
feet,  and  asking  their  pardon.  All  his  ha- 
bitual ferocity  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him, 
md  he  was  at  once  humble,  peuitent,  and 
ibject.  His  men  made  many  attestations  of 
oy  when  they  found  they  were  to  be  friends 
ffith  the  white  people. 

Under  a largo  cotton  tree,  growing  in  the 
uiddle  of  the  town,  the  treaty  was  signed, 
,fter  which,  with  a few  occasional  outbreaks, 
he  Maroons  went  on  very  well,  assisting  the 
vhite  men  to  discover  ruuaway  slaves  ; and 
heir  help  in  this  matter  was  invaluable,  from 
he  ease  with  which  they  traversed  the  woods, 
n 1795  the  Maroon  war  broke  out,  but  they 
rere  not  all  disloyal,  for  the  Accompong 
Iaroons — those  who  had  had  for  their  leader 
ndjoe’s  brother  Accompong — stood  by  the 
fhite  men  with  unswerving  courage,  as  did 
Iso  other  companies  of  this  extraordinary  set 
f people. 

1 cannot  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this 
•ar.  Although  Lord  Balcarres,  the  governor, 
ad  1500  regular  troops  under  his  command, 
ad  some  thousands  of  militia,  yet  the  nature 
’the  country  distressed  them  in  their  marches  ; 
bile  to  the  Maroon,  rock  or  precipice,  tangled 
ood  or  slippery  steep,  presented  no  obstacle 
hatever,  and  their  forest  fastnesses  were 
ipregnable.  The  guerilla  warfare  cut  off  our 
eu  iu  numbers,  aud  the  public  mind,  cun- 
ierably  agitated  by  the  great  revolution  in 
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France  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  St.  Domingo, 
was  very  mu  ah  in  fear  of  a revolt  of  the 
slaves  throughout  the  island. 

At  this  crisis,  a commander  of  the  Spanish 
chasseurs  offered,  with  a few  of  his  men, 
accompanied  by  their  Cuba  dogs,  to  bring  in 
the  rebellious  Maroons  from  their  strongholds 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  forest. 

These  dogs  were  well  broken  in : that  is  to  ; 
say,  they  never  killed  the  object  they  puraiod, 
unless  they  were  resisted.  On  reaching  a 
fugitive  negro  they  barked  at  him  till  he 
stood  still  ; then,  crouching  near  him,  terrified 
him  by  growls  whenever  he  attempted  to 
move,  at  the  same  time  barking  occasionally 
to  give  notice  to  the  chasseurs  of  their  success, 
who,  when  they  Arrived,  easily  secured  their 
prisoners. 

When  the  Maroons  found  that  they  had 
lost  the  security  of  the  woo<ls,  they  sur- 
rendered in  vast  numbers.  Many  of  them 
were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  people  there 
engaging  them  in  a kind  of  apprenticeship. 

The  very  first  winter  that  these  negroes 
spent  in  Nova  Scotia  was  one  of  unusual  se- 
verity. While  it  lasted  the  Maroons  were 
housed,  fed,  and  kept  warm,  amusing  them- 
selves sometimes  throughout  the  whole  day  by 
playing  at  cards.  However,  when  the  warmer 
weather  came,  softening  the  streams  aud  smilmg 
on  the  pastures,  the  Maroon  was  unwilling  to 
work,  in  many  instances  sulkily  refusing  to 
do  so. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  be  continued, 
and  the  negroes  were  sent  off  to  Sierra  Leone, 
the  Maroons  in  Africa  having  consented  to 
receive  them. 

For  some  little  time  Jamaica  was  tranquil, 
but  in  1798  a hand  of  runaway  slaves  formed 
themselves  into  a body  under  a negro  leader 
called  Cufl'ee.  Their  stronghold  Was  in  the 
heights  of  the  Trelawny  mountains.  The 
banditti  gradually  increased,  and  excited  the 
greatest  alarm  in  the  country. 

Lord  Balcarres  convoked  the  Assembly, 
sending  against  the  rebels  that  kind  of  force 
which  effectually  dispersed  them.  He  ordered 
that  the  Accompong  Maroons  should  accom- 
pany the  militia,  ‘‘for,”  said  he,  “ they  are 
a body  of  men  who  have  ever  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  King  and  country.” 

The  Maroons  still  keep  up  a distinct  charac- 
ter among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Accompong  Maroons  are  at  the 
present  time  among  the  bravest  in  warfare  en- 
gaged in  putting  down  this  dreadlul  rebellion. 
Strange  that  Governor  Eyre  bears  testimony 
to  their  good  conduct  in  words  of  the  same 
import  as  those  spoken  by  Lord  Balcarres  fall 
seventy  years  ago.  L. 
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ORPHANS  IN  ENGLAND. 

British  charity  is  magnificent.  Magnificent, 
.ot  in  the  sense  only  that  it  is  full  to  over- 
owing, generous,  ami  profuse,  but  that  it  is 
nperial  in  its  tastes.  The  source  of  its 
berality  is,  like  the  ocean  that  beats  upon 
.3  coasts,  boundless ; not  a human  want 
ut,  if  made  known,  is  rapidly  and  feelingly 
applied  ■,  not  a human  ailment,  but  meets  the 
ood  physician  hastening  to  relieve  and  mitigate 
; not  a sigh  bursts  from  the  friendless  heart, 
ut  a kindly  heart  is  ready  to  offer  sympathy 
id  consolation.  So  true  is  it,  as  Sir  John 
o wring  says,  that  : — 

Life’s  charities,  like  light. 

Spread  smilingly  afar, 

id  penetrate  the  darkest  recesses  of  poverty, 
ie  deepest  chambers  of  affliction. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which 
ritish  charity  is  dispensed,  that  it  becomes 
agnificent. 

We  do  not  mean  to  arrogate  for  Great 
itain  a monopoly  of  the  virtue  of  charity, 
lank  God,  wherever  there  is  distress,  wherever 
ere  is  need  of  comfortable  words  or  generous 
ts,  the  wide  world  through,  there  will  be 
and  the  apostle  of  consolation,  offering  the 
p of  cold  water  to  the  parched  lip,  or  the 
othing  oil  to  the  wounded  pilgrim.  But 
itish  charity  is  more  extended  and  varied, 
irehes  out  every  form  of  misery,  mental 
d physical,  and  has  institutions  of  its 
n,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  other 
intrios. 

We  might  take  our  hospitals,  for  example, 
lich  are  unrivalled  in  the  world,  and  which 
celebrated  American  writer  did  not  hesitate 
boast  he  enviud  us.  There  is  St.  Bar- 
ilomew’s — one,  only,  amongst  the  numerous 
aling  iustitutions  of  London.  Where  will 
found  a similar  institution,  either  in  the 
cellenco  of  its  internal  arrangements,  the  ex- 
it of  its  relief,  or  the  imposing  grandeur  of  its 
slntectnral  features  ? The  old  Maison  Dieu 
Paris,  although,  of  late  years,  considerably 
larged,  and  now  being  entirely  rebuilt  on  a 
md  scale,  was  nothing  to  it.  Again,  wo 
.y  turn  with  justifiable  pride  to  our  eduen- 
nal  charities,  and  where  shall  wo  find  any 
lilar  educational  charities  in  the  world  ? If 
confine  ourselves  to  London,  there  is  Christ’s 
♦spital,  and  the  Charter  House  ; if  we  quit 
udon,  there  are  the  Bedford  schools,  and 
Iston’s  schools  at  Bristol  ; and,  were  we 
inclined,  we  might  throw  in  Eton,  and 
rrow,  aud  Rugby,  the  Canterbury  and 
Chester  schools,  and  many  others,  which 
re  mainly  established  and  endowed  for  the 
■pose  of  encouraging  and  promoting  learn- 


ing amongst  the  indigent  classes  of  the  com- 
' m unity.  Tli.it  the  funds  have  been,  in  too 
many  instances,  diverted  from  their  original 
object,  wo  may  deplore,  but  it  in  no  way  mili- 
tates against  the  assertion  that,  even  in  its 
educational  form,  British  ehaiity  is  magnifi- 
cent. 

There  is  another  form  of  British  charity, 
which  equally  confirms  what  we  assert  of  it. 
The  liberality  that  has  of  late  years  been 
displayed  in  the  support  of  the  Orphan  is 
prodigious,  and  speaks  with  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet  for  the  deep  and  generous  love  which 
wells  up  m the  capacious  British  heait  and 
overflows  Into  the  capacious  British  purse, 
loosing,  as  with  a celestial  solvent,  the  cords 
that  con fme  there  the  idle  and  otherwise  sel- 
fish coin.  Scores  of  such  eminently  Christian 
hospices  might  be  enumerated,  whieh  have  risen 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Angel  of  Mercy,  W hat  are  the 
proud  and  stately  castles,  conjured  into  exis- 
tence by  the  wand  of  the  Magician,  and  tilled 
with  ogres  and  evil  genii,  compared  with  these 
golden  palaces,  reared  l>y  the  good  Spirit 
Charity,  and  peopled  with  bright,  happy  faces, 
rescued  from  the  abyss  of  poverty,  perhaps  of 
crime  1 We  pray  especially  for  the  “ fatherless 
children  and  the  widow”  in  the  beautiful  litany 
of  our  Church,  and  St.  James  enumerates  it 
as  foremost  in  the  rank  of  Christian  duties  “ to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their 
affliction.”  We  visit  the  widow,  when  we  take 
from  her  the  burthen  of  her  fatherless  child, 
and  we  visit  the  fatherless  most  surely,  and 
most  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  injunction, 
when  wo  insure  for  him  the  blessings  of  a home. 
To  those  who  have  been  bereft,  these  Asylums 
and  Orphanages  are,  in  many  instances,  better 
than  home  would  have  been  to  them  ; for  here 
they  learn  not  only  to  love,  but  to  study  ; they 
learn  the  duty  of  obedience  and  self  control  ; 
they  learn  the  true  character  of  Virtue,  and  the 
heavenly  quality  of  Religion.  They  see  illus- 
trated in  their  own  position  the  greatest  of  the 
three  excellences — Faith,  Hope,  and  Chanty. 

What,  however,  must  till  even  the  most  un- 
thinking with  emotion,  is  the  mafnijimnt  way 
in  which  British  charity  is  dispensed  ; and  of 
this  our  orphan  asylums  afford  a noble  ex- 
ample. Visit  any  one  of  them,  and  you  can- 
not but  rejoice  in  the  splendid  building  and 
the  spacious  ornamented  grounds  which  have 
been  devoted  to  this  sublime  purpose.  There 
is  the  Wanstead  Asylum  and  the  Soldiers 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Beedham  Institute. 
They  all  testify  how  large  is  British  sympathy 
for  childhood's  woes,  and  how  ready  it  is  to 
lessen  them.  Nor  would  we  end  the  list  now, 
but  that  were  we  to  go  on  it  would  be  as  ditheiilt 
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to  stop  tlie  enumeration  further  ilown  as  liere, 
and  these  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  British  charity  is  mag- 
nificent. It  is  not  only  bountiful,  but  it  fruc- 
tifies into  magnificence  ; everything  connected 
with  it  is  on  a magnificent  scale.  Take  a 
glance  at  the  Beedham  Asylum.  The  build- 
ing itself  is  magnificent ; it  stands  on  a mag- 
nificent site,  commanding  from  its  elevation  on 
the  Surrey  hills  a magnificent  view  of  the 
scenery  around  ; and  all  its  arrangements  are 
magnificent  in  their  way. 

If  we  would  select  another  instance,  it  ■ 
should  be  that  of  the  British  Orphan  Asylum 
at  Slough,  which  we  lately  visited,  and  which, 
as  it  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory,  we  would 
describe,  in  order  to  show  not  only  what 
British  liberality  is,  but  how  excellently  it 
works,  not  only  how  great  it  is,  but  how  wor- 
thily it  is  dispensed.  It  is  the  ten  talents 
bringing  other  ten  talents  ; the  good  soil  pro- 
ducing some  sixty  and  some  a hundred  fold  ; 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed  that  springs  up, 
and  with  its  sheltering  branches  covers  a mul- 
titude of  miseries. 

The  British  Orphan  Asylum  is  neither  the 
youngest  nor  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  but  it  is 
an  instance  of  a faith  in  British  charity  which 
is  largely  meeting  with  its  reward.  Its  history, 
moreover,  is  interesting  in  other  respects. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago, — 1827,  the  livret  placed 
in  our  hands  informs  us, — a few  private  indi- 
viduals in  the  north-cast  of  London,  associated 
themselves  to  succour  and  plead  the  cause  of 
the  orphan.  For  seven  years  from  this  time 
might  have  been  read  on  Kingsland  Green — 
now,  alas ! no  longer  Green,  or  green,  but  bricks 
and  moitar,  streets,  rows,  terraces  and  cres- 
cents— the  following  inscription  upon  an  un- 
pretentious house  of  the  grim  Georgian  style  of 
architecture,  The,  District  Orphan  School.  This 
humble  effort  attracted  so  much  sympathy  that 
, its  philanthropic  projectors  determined  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  their  operations.  Premises 
at  Clapham  Rise  were  purchased,  and  the  in- 
stitution was  removed  to  them.  Here  it  as- 
sumed a more  national  name,  and  became 
what  we  have  long  known  it,  the  British  Or- 
phan Asylum.  At  this  stage  of  its  existence 
the  establishment  consisted  of  a matron,  mas- 
ter, and  governess,  with  forty-six  children,  of 
whom  nineteen  were  girls  and  twenty- seven 
boys.  Still  it  continued  to  grow  and  deve- 
lope,  and,  as  the  principle  of  its  action  was 
good,  to  obtain  increased  support.  With  sup- 
port the  object  of  its  sympathy  increased  like- 
wise, and  in  1844  it  was  found  necessary  to 
add  a wing  to  the  building,  thus  rendering  it 
capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and 
ten  children.  And  all  this  while,  if  we  mis- 


take not,  the  institution  thrived  on  donations 
and  voluntary  subscriptions.  But,  as  in  the 
affairs  of  men  there  is  a tide  which  ebbs  and 
Hows,  iu  the  affairs  of  public  bodies,  living  on 
the  hand-to-mouth  regime,  there  are  similar 
ebbs  and  flows.  The  British  Orphan  Asylum 
experienced  such  fluctuations,  and  the  greatest 
iu  the  year  1854.  In  that  year  there  were 
rumours  of  war,  and  mighty  preparations  for 
the  Crimean  campaign.  Just  as  we  were 
sitting  down  to  our  Christmas  plum-pudding, 
whispers  began  to  be  heard  of  frightful  suffer- 
ing and  death  among  our  brave  soldiers  on  the 
heights  of  Balaklava.  They  were  perishing 
by  hundreds  from  cold  and  damp,  and  insuf- 
ficiency of  food  and  clothing.  Those  months 
of  horror  and  distress  will  be  ever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  English  history,  as  evincing 
two  things — the  noble  pluck  and  excellent 
discipline  of  British  troops,  and  the  prompt 
and  deep-felt  sympathy  of  the  British  people. 
No  sooner  were  the  whispers  confirmed  than 
private  and  public  benevolence  set  to  work  to 
remedy  the  evil  and  restore  health  and  vitality 
to  our  little  army  on  the  bleak  ridges  of  the 
Chersonese.  Home  institutions,  however,  suf- 
fered from  the  generous  response  of  the  nation 
to  the  distress  amongst  our  battalions  perched 
amid  the  snows  and  winds  of  Inkermann,  and 
the  British  Orphan  Asylum  suffered  with  the 
rest.  This  depression  was,  however,  tempo- 
rary, and  the  elasticity  of  the  British  purse, 
and  the  catholicity  of  British  charity  soon  rec- 
tified the  balance  in  favour  of  the  British 
Orphan  Asylum  ; and  in  1850  its  premises  had 
become  overcrowded  and  incapable  of  accom- 
modating, with  a due  regard  to  health,  the 
hundred  and  thirty  inmates  to  which  the 
number  had  now  swelled. 

A monument  of  human,  we  will  not  say 
folly,  but  miscalculation,  there  stood  near  the 
station  at  Slough,  a palatial  looking  house, 
which  of  late  years  had  remained  untenanted. 
When  the  lines  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
were  first  laid  down,  it  was  built  for  hotel 
purposes  ; some  sanguine  speculator,  imagining 
princely  accommodation  essential  to  the  courtly 
visitors  who  would  have  to  alight  at  Slough,  for 
Windsor  ; Royalty,  too,  it  was  hinted,  might 
occasionally  take  shelter  within  its  hospitable 
wings.  But, 

The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
i Gang  aft  aglcy, 

i An’  lea’  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 

For  promised  joy. 

A railway  was  projected  from  Slough  to 
Windsor,  and  the  glory  of  the  regal  place  of 
embouchure  from  the  train  soon  departed. 
The  South  Western  Railway,  moreover,  ex- 
tended its  line  from  Richmond  and  Twick- 
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nham,  to  the  Forest-city,  so  tli.it  Slough 
eceived  a double  blow,  and  became  a veritable 
lough  of  Despoil  1.  The  hotel  scheme  was  ivlin- 
uished,  ami,  like  the  foolish  goose  reputed  to 
e too  much  for  a lunch,  and  not  enough  f„r  a 
inner,  remained  unlot,  as  it  was  too  large 
ir  a private  family  and  not  largo  enough 
ir  a nobleman’s  residence.  Fortunately, 
owever,  its  suitableness  fot  a public  ost  ib- 
shmont  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  di 
jctors  of  the  British  Orphan  Asylum.  They 
msidered  the  idea,  inspected  tho  grounds  and 
remises,  closed  with  the  vendors,  and  trms- 
rred  their  wards  from  Clapham  Rise  to  this 
jw  Home,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1803.  T.vo 
\ys  afterwards,  tho  Prince  and  Princess  of 
^ales  attended  for  tho  purpose  of  giving  eclat 
the  formal  inauguration  of  tho  building,  and 
ere  received  by  a large  number  of  the  nobility, 
mtry,  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  who 
me,  not  only  to  do  honour  to  their  Itoyal 
iglmesses,  but  to  testify  their  sympathy  with 
e noble  objects  of  the  institution. 

On  this  occasion,  and  a few  minutes  before 
e arrival  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
r.  Edward  Mackenzie,  of  Fawley  Court,  late 
h sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  sought  an  audience 
th  the  directors  ; this  was  granted,  when  that 
ntlemun  generously  offered  to  liipiidate  tho 
rchase  of  the  Slough  estate,  and  the  expimses 
tailed  by  the  repairs  of  the  premises.  This 
iounted  to  no  less  than  £14,000,  and  by  one 
milicent  donation  Mr.  Mackenzie  cancelled 
budding  fund  debt  and  tho  anxiety  of  the 
ectors  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  es- 
ilishment.  The  estate  immediately  received 
> name  of  Mackenzie  Park,  in  honour  of  the 
uor,  and  will  remain  a monument  of  a 
endid  liberality  so  long  as  the  British 
phau  Asylum  exists. 

Une  more  historical  incident  in  connection 
ih  this  institution  we  will  mention,  and  then 
union  the  Past  for  tho  Present.  In  18(54 
r Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  visit 
1 minutely  inspect  the  establishment,  when 
i expressed  herself  highly  satisfied  with  tho 
angoments  in  every  department. 

On  leaving  the  Slough  Station  tlve  British 
ohan  Asylum  lies  straight  before  you,  in 
t it  looks  as  though  it  were  an  outwork  of 
station  itself,  which,  doubtless,  it  WAS 
ginally  intended  to  be.  Spacious  gates 
nit  the  visitor  into  the  grounds,  and  a wide, 
P gravelled  roadway,  flanked  by  a bosquet 
laurels  and  rhododendrons  bordered  with 
ver-beds,  curves  up  to  the  principal  en- 
ace — a spacious  and  lofty  hall.  It  was 
ards  the  close  of  summer,  or  scarcely  so 
i,  fur  tho  linger  of-  autumn  had  not  yet 
;ed  one  leaf  with  its  umber  tint,  when 


pleasure  and  duty  “ compelled  our  steps, ”•  to 
use  a Creek  phrase,  to  the  Asylum.  Tin 
trees,  the  shrubs,  and  the  parterres  were 
luxuriant  in  beauty,  and  it  won]  1 be  dillicult 
to  imagine  a spot — so  admirably  is  tin  man- 
sion situated,  and  so  judiciously  |ihvo  tho 
grounds  been  lai  1 out,  where  youth. 9 could 
disport  and  study,  recreate  and  learn  tin 
element  ary  lessons  of  life,  more  successfully. 
We  know  not  the  points  of  the  compass  at 
Slough,  so  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  saying 
that  on  the  right  hand,  as  wo  approached  the 
front  door,  wo  eimo  upon  a lovely  lawn,  en- 
circled by  a thick  belt  of  overshadowing  trees, 
suggestive  of  grateful  coolness  in  tho  hot 
months  of  the  year.  This  portion  of  the 
promises  is  set  apart  for  tho  girls,  upon  whose 
section  of  tho  building  it  sides.  At  the 
back,  from  the  entrance  hall,  is  situated 
the  boys’  playground,  fitted  up,  if  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  with  swings  and  gymnastic 
paraphernalia  ; whilst  close  at  hand  is  a field 
where  in  summer-time  the  lads  can  play 
cricket  and  other  athletic  games  with  bat  and 
ball. 

We  shall  spare  ourselves  and  our  readers  a 
minute  description  of  the  interior,  yet  it  would 
delight  many  a mother’s  heart  to  see  how 
comfortably  and  healthfully  housed  an  orphan 
child  may  be.  The  rooms  are  not  only 
spacious  but  lofty — magnificently  lofty  ; and 
this  throughout  tho  whole  range  of  the  build- 
ing : not  only  the  lower  stories,  but  the 
upper  ; the  first  ami  the  last  are  equally  excel- 
lent in  this  respect.  In  the  schoolrooms,  both 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  the  ventilation  is  per- 
fect, and  a glance  at  the  bright  and  cheerful 
faces  of  the  children  would  testify  to  the  h ippy 
results  of  this  salubrious  system.  Enter  the 
dormitories,  and  a long  vista  of  neat  little  iron 
bedsteads,  the  clothes  upon  them  tidily  turned 
down,  greets  the  eye,  svhilst  the  lloors  are  kept 
so  clean  and  white  that,  to  make  use  of  a 
homely  phrase,  “you  might  eat  your  dinner 
oil'  them.”  Many  a mnUHo-class  man’s  plat- 
ter is  not  h df  so  clean.  Tho  same  may  be 
said  of  tho  lavatories  and  bath  rooms,  and 
those  rooms  lined  with  curious  t ill  cupboards 
cal  It;  1 presses,  which  contain  the  ample  ward- 
robe of  each  child.  In  wandering  through 
chamber  after  chamber,  and  mounting  stair- 
case after  staircase,  the  ide i of  comfort,  clean- 
liness an  1 order,  an  1 their  concomitant  happi- 
ness, is  rapidly  realised.  I he  whole  aspect 
of  the  place  breathes  an  air  of  quietude 
and  contentment  which  it  seems  to  us  must 
subdue  to  gratitude  and  affection  even  tho 
most  stubborn  heart  of  youth.  And  from 
what  we  heard  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  blessings,  substantial  and  pal- 
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pable  indeed,  showered  down  upon  them  by 
the  benevolent,  are  appreciated  by  the  orphan 
pupils,  who  learn  to  regard  the  Asylum  with 
genuine  love,  and  look  upon  it  as  a veritable 
home.  Kindness  is  the  watchword  of  the 
superiors  in  the  institution,  and  all  act,  or 
strive  to  act,  towards  these  fatherless  protey.es 
as  they  would  have  been  done  by  had  their 
parents  still  survived  to  look  after  their  inte- 
rests and  consult  their  happiness. 

Few  things  can  exist  now-a-days  in  the 
dark,  at  least  iu  England.  The  life  of  such 
institutions  as  that  of  the  British  Orphan 
Asylum  is  the  light  of  publicity.  They  can- 
not thrive  without  that  light.  If  they  are 
deprived  of  it  they  will  pine  and  die,  a3 
flowers  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun  pine 
and  die  ; and  thus,  to  a very  great  extent, 
they  possess  a check  against  abuses  which 
might  otherwise  creep  in  and  corrupt  them. 
Every  man  who  subscribes  his  money  for 
certain  purposes  has  a moral,  if  not  a legal 
right,  to  see  that  those  purposes  are  carried 
out,  and  if  they  are  not,  he  knows  that  he  has 
a powerful  remedy  iu  withholding  his  subscrip- 
tion. In  philanthropic  enterprises  of  the  kind 
we  have  been  inspecting  there  are,  however, 
other  and  better  guarantees  that  the  objects 
proposed  will  be  realised.  The  very  pi-omoters 
are  actuated  by  the  kindliest  feeling  ; all 
connected  with  it  have  one  common  aim  ; 
they  are  actuated  by  the  most  Christian  mo- 
tives, and  therefore  they  are  above  suspicion. 
Only  in  the  subordinate  departments  can  the 
rust  of  negligence  eat  into  the  gold  of  bene- 
volence, and  the  moth  of  corruption  fret 
the  vesture  of  charity.  To  prevent,  however, 
negligence,  or  corruption,  supineness,  or  un- 
kindness on  the  pait  of  those  to  whose  imme- 
diate care  the  happiness  of  the  children  is 
entrusted,  the  directors  iu  the  instance  of  the 
British  Orphan  Asylum  have  made  very  ample 
provision.  A house  committee,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  six  members  of  the  board,  is 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  insti- 
tution, regulate  its  domestic  arrangements  and 
submit  a monthly  report  of  their  proceedings 
to  the  directors.  There  are  also  lady  visitors, 
subscribers  to  the  charity,  who  are  autho- 
rised to  visit  the  building  at  all  times,  to 
inspect  the  clothing  and  food  of  the  children,  • 
and  make,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
suggestions  on  the  management,  proposing  any 
alterations  or  improvements  they  may  think 
desirable.  There  is,  again,  an  educational 
committee,  and  to  them  is  entrusted  the  task 
of  watching  the  progress  of  the  children 
iu  their  various  branches  of  study,  to  examine 
and  recommend  persons  duly  qualified  for 
the  situations  of  masters  and  mistresses  ; to 


order  the  necessary  books,  and . generally 
superintend  the  instruction  of  the  children. 
And  admirably  have  their  labours  been  dis- 
charged, if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  results. 
The  specimens  of  writing,  mapping,  and 
illuminating,  shown  to  us,  exhibit  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  executants.  But  our  judg- 
ment is  comparatively  of  little  worth  by  the 
side  of  a much  greater  and  severer  test.  At 
the  recent  Oxford  Local  Examination,  out  of 
three  candidates  sent  up,  two  passed  in  the 
first  class  and  one  in  the  second,  giving  a per- 
centage of  class  and  position  to  the  school 
equalled  only  by  one  other  in  the  kingdom. 
These  are  facts  which  speak  their  own  praise, 
and  need  no  comment  from  an  alien  pen. 
Again,  out  of  1G2  candidates  who  attended 
the  examinations  held  at  Loudon,  two  of  the 
scholars  of  the  British  Orphan  Asylum  took 
the  seventh  and  eighth  places  respectively. 
The  curriculum  of  education  comprises  “tho- 
rough English  — would  that  the  Higher 
Colleges  deemed  this  more  essential — Latin, 
French,  and  mathematics.  To  diversify  the 
programme  a drum  and  fife  band,  consisting 
of  thirty  performers,  has  become  an  institution 
in  the  Slough  Asylum. 

The  rules  regulating  the  mode  and  grounds 
of  admission  are  just  and  humane.  For 
example,  no  child  can  be  received  as  a candi- 
date of  admission  whose  father  is  not  dead, 
paralytic,  totally  blind  or  lunatic,  and  whose 
mother  is  capable  of  providing  for  it.  Not 
more  than  one  child  of  a family  can  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  same  election,  and  that  child  must 
be  above  seven  years  of  age  and  under  twelve. 
Another  enactment  wisely  declares  that  any 
diseased,  deformed,  or  infirm  child  shall  be 
ineligible.  In  fact,  so  stringently  is  this 
rule  carried  out,  that  in  all  cases  where  con- 
stitutional disease,  or  other  infirmity,  in- 
capacitating a child  from  education,  or  from 
association  with  other  children,  shall  develop 
itself,  or  be  discovered  after  its  admission  into 
the  asylum,  the  directors  are  empowered  to 
require  the  friends  or  sureties  to  remove  such 
child  on  receiving  a month’s  notice  from  the 
secretary  to  that  elFect.  The  result  is,  that 
both  the  boys  and  girls  wear  the  bloom  of 
health  as  well  as  youth,  and  the  number  on 
the  sick  list  is  minimum. 

There  are  we  believe  in  the  institution  at 
the  present  moment  1G0  pupils — 102  boys  and 
58  girls.  They  remain  until  the  age  of 
fifteen,  when  they  are  drafted  oft'  into  the 
great  army  of  daily  bread-winners,  the  boys, 
as  a rule,  obtaining  situations  in  the  mercan- 
tile houses  of  the  City,  the  girls  entering 
families,  principally  as  nursery  governesses.  It 
is  a gratifying  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this 
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institute  and  of  the  affection  with  which  it  the  list  of  annual  mdwerihept 

is  remembered  by  those  who  have  shared  its  the  names  of  many  an  old  | upil, 

Christian  nursing  and  huspitality,  that  amongst  Hai 


And  soon  the  Bruce's  heart  embalm'd,  in  silver  casket 
lock’d, 

Within  a g&Ilcy,  white  with  sails,  upon  the  blue  waves 
rock'd. 

Ill 

In  Spain  they  rested,  there  the  King  Wsouglit  the 
Scottish  earl, 

To  drive  the  Saracens  from  Spain,  his  galley  sails  to 
furl  ; 

It  was  the  brave  knight’s  eagerness  to  quell  the  Psy- 
nim  brood 

That  made  him  then  forget  the  oath  he'd  sworn  upon 
the  rood. 


ing  Rubrrt  on  his  death-bed  lay,  wasted  in  every  limb, 
he  priests  had  left,  Black  Douglas  now  alone  was 
watching  bins  : 

he  Earl  bad  wept  to  hear  tlnse  words,  “When  I am 
gone  to  doom, 

ike  thou  my  heart  and  bear 
Holy  Tomb.” 


it  Straight  unto  the 


luglas  shed  hitter  tears  of  grief — he  loved  the  huried 
man, 

3 hade  farewell  to  home  and  wife,  to  brother  aud  to 
clan  ; 
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IV. 

That  was  his  sin  ; good  angels  frown’d  upon  him  as 
he  went 

With  vizor  down  and  spear  in  rest,  lips  closed,  and 
black  brow  bent  : 

Upon  the  turbans  fierce  he  spurr’d,  the  charger  he 
bestrode 

Was  splash’d  with  bloud,  the  robes  and  flags  he  tram- 
pled on  the  road. 

v. 

The  Moors  came  fast  with  cymbal  clash  and  tossing 
javelin, 

Ten  thousand  horsemen,  at  the  least,  on  Castille  closing 
in  ; 

Quick  as  the  deer’s  foot  snaps  the  ice,  the  Douglas 
thunder’d  through, 

And  struck  with  sword  and  smote  with  axe  among  the 
heathen  crew. 

. VI- 

, The  horse-tail  banners  beaten  down,  the  mounted 
archers  fled — 

There  came  full  many  an  Arab  curse  from  faces 
smear’d  with  rod, 

The  vizor  fell,  a Scottish  spear  had  struck  him  on  the 
breast ; 

Many  a Moslem’s  frighten’d  horse  was  bleeding  head 
and  chest. 

VII. 

But  suddenly  the  caitiffs  turn’d  and  gather’d  like  a 
net, 

In  closed  the  tossing  sabres  fast,  and  they  were  crim- 
son wot, 

Steel  jarr’d  on  steel — the  hammers  smote  on  helmet 
and  on  sword, 

But  Douglas  never  ceased  to  charge  upon  that  heathen 
horde. 

I VIII. 

1 Till  all  at  once  his  eager  eye  discerned  amid  the  fight 

St.  Clair  of  Koslyn,  Bruce’s  friend,  a brave  and  trusty 
knight, 

Beset  with  Moors  who  hew’d  at  him  with  sabres  drip- 
ping blood — 

’Twas  in  a rice-field  where  he  stood  close  to  an  orange 
•wood. 

IX. 

Then  to  the  rescue  of  St.  Clair,  Black  Douglas  spurr’d 
amain. 

The  Moslems  circled  him  around,  and  shouting  charged 
again; 

Then  took  he  from  his  neck  the  heart,  and  as  the  case 
he  threw, 

“ Pass  first  in  fight,”  he  cried  aloud,  “as  thou  vert 
wont  to  do.” 

x. 

They  found  him  ere  the  sun  had  set  upon  that  fatal 
day, 

His  body  was  above  the  case,  that  closely  guarded  lay, 

His  swarthy  face  was  grim  in  death,  his  sable  hair 
was  stain’d 

With  the  life-blood  of  a felon  Moor,  whom  he  had 
struck  and  brain’d. 

XI. 

bir  Simon  Lockhart,  knight  of  Lee,  bore  borne  the 
silver  case, 

To  shrine  it  in  a stately  grave  and  in  a holy  place. 

The  Douglas  deep  in  Spanish  ground  they  left  in  royal 
tomb, 

To  wait  in  hope  and  patient  trust  the  trumpet  of  the 
Doom. 


AN  OLD  MYSTERY  REVEALED. 

My  uncle  was  a man  of  mark  in  Lis  day, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  name  he  bore,  and 
from  Lis  wealtL,  but  because  of  the  notoriety 
lie  had  acquired  from  his  performances  in 
connection  with  sundry  wagers  ; not  the  least 
notorious  of  which  was  his  descent  from 
Westminster  Bridge  into  the  Thames  by  means 
of  a parachute  of  his  contrivance.  The  rage 
for  Letting  at  that  time  on  every  conceivable 
pretence  which  induced  him  to  perform  this 
and  other  dangerous  experiments,  with  other 
causes,  greatly  reduced  his  income,  hut  it  wa3 
still  so  large  that  he  was  able  to  live  in  good 
style  in  a house  which  then  stood  on  the  tank 
of  the  Thames  near  the  grounds  now  included 
in  Kew  Gardens,  when  the  crime  I am  about 
to  relate  was  perpetrated. 

In  this  house  there  lived  with  my  uncle  and 
aunt  a cousin  of  mine,  Ellen  Shiffnall.  As 
I had  spent  much  of  my  time  in  the  same 
house,  the  relations  between  us  had  been  very 
intimate,  nor  had  they  been  much  weakened 
by  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  spent  in  a 
foreign  city,  where  I had  been  attached  to  an 
embassy.  For  my  own  part,  I can  say  that  it 
never  entered  my  thoughts  to  marry  her,  nor  had 
I,  until  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  it,  any  suspi- 
cion that  she  had  thought  differently.  But 
when  1 had  the  pain  of  knowing  this,  I believed 
that  I had  only  lost  a possible  wife,  and  gained 
a firm  and  true  friend.  — How  little  I knew  her 
heart  ! 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  the  Continent 
I married,  and,  with  my  wife,  went  to  live  at  my 
uncle’s  until  we  could  hear  of  an  estate  for  sale 
that  would  suit  us.  We  had  been  there  some 
weeks,  and  were  as  happy  as  newly-married 
people  can  be,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
we  lived  in  as  perfect  a Paradise  as  it  is  possible 
to  find  on  this  earth.  Beside  my  cousin  and 
us,  there  was  staying  in  the  house  a German 
doctor,  who  had  brought  a letter  to  my  uucle 
from  Prince  Severin,  a Servian  for  whom  my 
uncle  had  a great  friendship.  He  was  a 
man  for  whom  I had  no  liking  ; and  no 
cause  for  disliking,  unless  the  behaviour  of 
my  cousin  towards  him  occasionally,  which 
looked  too  much  like  a concealed  intimacy, 
might  have  inspired  it.  One  evening  the 
conversation  had  turned  on  the  origin  of  the 
superstition  in  Servia  and  elsewhere  that  there 
were  vampires  who  returned  at  night  to  diink 
the  blood  of  the  living,  and  what  could  have 
originated  the  further  idea  that  the  victims  of 
these  nocturnal  visitations  in  their  turn  became 
vampires  also.  Many  were  the  dreadful  stories 
related  by  the  doctor  ; I could  not  help  shud- 
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dering  myself,  and  happening  to,  look  at  my 
wife  I was  quite  startled  to  see  how  pale  and 
frightened  she  looked.  I instantly  seized  an 
opportunity  offered  by  a remark  concerning 
somnambulism  to  turn  the  conversation  to  that 
subject. 

After  wo  had  all  retired  for  the  night,  my 
wife  and  I sat  up  for  some  time  in  our  dressing- 
room  talking  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
Generally  she  was  the  very  reverse  of  serious, 
but  on  this  particular  evening  she  was  very 
grave.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  night  that  I 
woke — hot,  unrefreshed,  and  almost  trembling 
under  the  influence  of  a vaguo  dread  of  some- 
thing ; and  which  for  want  of  any  other  reason 
I at  the  moment  attributed  to  a dream.  1 
was  so  nervous  that,  although  I believed  my 
wife  wa3  sleeping,  I laid  my  arm  across  her  chest 
in  the  hopo  that  it  would  awaken  her.  Vain 
hope  ! she  had  entered  on  her  last  sleep. 

I felt  my  arm  instantly  become  wet. 
Frightened  and  terrified  I raised  myself  on  my 
other  arm,  and  shook  and  called  her  by  her 
name.  No  answer  was  returned.  With  a 
feverish  energy  I rose,  and  went  hastily  into  the 
dressing-room  for  a small  lamp  which  it  was 
our  constant  practice  to  leave  burning  w hen  we 
went  to  bed.  Returning  with  thi3, 1 held  it  so 
that  it  should  throw  its  light  on  her  face.  The 
bed-clothes  had  fallen  back  in  their  place  when 
[ withdrew  my  arm,  so  that  the  whole  of  her 
body  but  her  face  was  concealed,  and  this  was 
white  as  the  whitest  marble  and  as  stony-look- 
ng.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  to  look  at  my  arm, 
md  I found  that  the  sleeve  which  covered  it 
was  stained  a deep  red  colour.  With  a strong 
sffort  of  will,  I drew  down  the  clothes.  Until 
his  moment  I had  acted  almost  without 
:onsciousne33.  There  was  the  dread  upon  me 
! .hat  my  wife  was  dead,  but  it  had  not  yet 
ittained  the  force  of  conviction.  It  seemed  so 
mpossible  that  a human  being  who,  as  it 
eemed  to  me,  but  the  instant  before  had 
>een  answering  my  remarks  and  sympathising 
vith  me  should  be  now  incapable  of  either, 
hat  I had  acted  under  a kind  of  impression 
hat  it  was  a dreadful  dream,  and  that  all 
vould  come  right  presently.  My  last  f; lint  hope, 
>r  impression, — I hardly  know  what  to  call  it 
—was  destroyed  when  I laid  bare  my  wife’s 
josom.  * * There — marking  the  source  from 
vhence  the  blood  had  oozed  which  lay  in  the 
lollow  beside  it — was  a dagger,  the  blade  of 
vhich  was  completely  buried  in  the  wound, 
md  only  the  handle  projected  from  it.  I had 
10  need  to  withdraw  the  weapon  to  recognise 
t as  one  which  I had  brought  with  mo  from 
Vtliens  ; and  which  I had  a sudden  and  distinct 
ecollection  of  having  noticed  the  day  before  in 
ta  place  beside  other  curious  weapons  m my 
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room.  My  impulse  was  now  to  alarm  the 
house,  and  my  hand  was  on  the  bell  for  that 
purpose,  when  the  movement  was  checked 
by  a sudden  thought  that  the  blame  of  the 
crime  would  rest  on  me.  1 was  incapable  of 
considering  but  one  idea  at  a time,  and  could 
not  look  at  a subject,  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view.  The  thought  that  1 should  be  sus- 
pected of  the  murder  set  me  thinking  of  the 
force  of  the  evidence  against  me,  an  l in  a few 
minutes  1 was  quite  stupefied  on  finding  how 
entirely  I was  without  an  answer  to  suchacharge. 
Tho  love  I bore  her  would  bo  no  reply  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  murdered  by  my  own  dagger 
while  3he  lay  sleeping  beside  me,  that  my  arm 
was  red  with  her  bloo  d,  and  that  there  was  no 
other  person  who  could  be  charged  with  the 
deed.  I was  young,  and  deeply  as  I loved 
my  wife  I could  not  but  feel  keenly  tho  misery 
of  my  own  situation ; and  I was  so  over- 
whelmed by  its  dangers  that  I remained 
I know  not  how  long  reflecting  on  it.  This 
hesitation  lost  me,  for  the  more  I thought  of 
my  own  risk,  the  more  incapable  I became  of 
considering  anything  beyond  it.  The  dread  of 
death,  and  of  such  a death,  filled  my  mind,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  desire  to  discover  some  means 
of  escaping  it.  In  the  blindness  caused  by  the 
fear  that  was  on  me,  I was  but  ju3t  conscious  of 
my  actions  ; all  sentiment  was  dried  up,  and 
the  death  of  the  woman  I had  loved  so  dearly 
was  nothing  in  my  estimation  to  the  peril  I my- 
self was  in.  The  foremost  thought  in  my  mind 
was  how  I should  conceal  the  body.  It  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  tho  concealment  of  the 
body  would  not  screen  me,  but  as  I said  before, 
I could  only  follow  one  idea  as  it  presented  it- 
self. The  idea  of  concealment  suggested  tho 
idea  that  the  river  would  be  the  best  place  for 
the  purpose  ; there  it  might  remain  beneath  the 
water  until  it  had  so  changed  that  the  trace 
of  the  wound  would  bo  no  longer  distinguish- 
able. I had  no  sooner  conceived  the  last  idea 
than  a strange  revulsion  of  feeling  seized  me. 
The  thought  of  doing  anything  that  would  dis- 
figure the  body  of  the  wornau  who  hut  yester- 
day was  living,  and  whose  arms  had  closed 
rouud  my  neck  as  she  with  mock  earnestness 
entreated  me  not  to  make  her  go  with  my 
cousin  on  the  water  was  too  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate. But  this  feeling  soon  yielded  to  one 
more  selfish.  I crept  silently  to  the  window, 
drew  back  the  curtain,  and  looked  out.  The 
moon  was  just  visible  between  the  trees  from 
where  1 stood,  and  I could  distinguish  tho 
ripple  of  the  waves  in  the  line  of  light  it  threw 
across  the  river.  It  wa<  not  more  silent  out 
there  than  in  the  room  where  I was,  and  yet 
what  a dill’erence  ! 1 turned  my  head  its  tills 

occurred  to  me,  and  there  1 saw,  instead  of  the 
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silvery  rays  of  the  moon  and  the  ceaseless,  ' been  so  utterly  absorbed  in  the  frantic  desire  to 
gentle  flow  of  the  water,  a pallid  face,  and  a remove  the  body  to  prevent  the  accusation  of 
blood-stained  bosom  lighted  by  the  dull  glare  murder  falling  on  myself  that  I had  not  thought 
of  the  lamp.  I opened  the  window  silently  and  of  anything  beyond  it  ; it  seemed  to  me  that 
got  out.  There  was  nothing  stirring,  and  after  when  that  was  done  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
I had  made  sure  that  there  was  nobody  to  see  in  inventing  a reason  for  her  absence.  JLt  had 
me,  1 climbed  back  again,  wrapped  the  corpse  never  for  an  instant  entered  my  mind  that  I 
in  the  sheets,  and  lowered  it  from  the  window  to  had  really  committed  the  murder,  but  now  a 
the  turf  below.  I then  took  it  in  my  arms  and  suspicion  came  into  my  mind  with  the  swiftness 
carried  it  toivards  thelfciver,  carefully  keeping  of  light.  I remembered  that  on  the  previous 
out  of  the  stream  of  light,  narrowed  to  little  evening  we  had  been  talking  of  somnambulism, 
more  than  a streak  by  the  trees  between  which  and  it  now  occurred  to  me  that  I must  be  a 
it  shone.  1 had  no  clothing  on  beside  that  in  somnambulist  once  more,  as  I had  been  in  my 
which  1 had  risen  from  my  bed,  and  with  the  boyhood,  and  that  I had  done  the  deed 
body  in  my  arms  I plunged  into  the  river,  unconsciously.  All  the  horror  I had  felt  before 
intending  to  sink  it  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  was  as  nothing  to  what  I felt  under  this  new 
Then  another  difficulty  arose  I had  not  before  idea.  The  more  I thought  of  it  the  more  pro- 
thought  of  ; the  tide  was  flowing,  and  not  with-  bable  it  seemed.  Remember  I was  unable,  as  I 
standing  the  blindness  caused  by  the  fear  I was  have  already  said,  to  think  clearly  under  the 
under,  I knew  that  the  body  would  probably  be  dreadful  affliction  that  had  fallen  upon  me, 
floating  past  on  its  way  downwards  after  the  and  now  my  only  desire  was  to  escape  from 
search  for  it  had  begun.  I then  thought  that  the  spot.  I had  nerved  myself  to  brave  the 
the  safest  place  to  dispose  of  it  would  bo  to  suspicions  that  1 knew  would  attach  to  me 
carry  it  to  an  island  which  occupied  the  while  I believed  myself  innocent,  but  now  the 
middle  of  the  river  and  bury  it  there.  Acting  case  was  totally  changed,  and  believing  it 
on  this  idea  1 put  the  corners  of  the  sheet  into  possible  that  I might  without  the  consent  of 
my  mouth,  and  struck  out  for  the  other  side,  my  will  have  really  committed  the  deed,  filled 
| To  draw  the  body  after  me  as  I swam  across  me  with  indescribable  terror.  I dressed  myself 
was  not  difficult,  the  difficulty  only  began  when  in  fear  and  trembling,  hardly  daring  to  look 
I had  to  drop  my  feet  into  the  clayey  mud  on  round  me.  I once  more  opened  the  window 
the  bank  of  the  island  and  to  make  my  way  and  looked  out.  It  was  much  darker  than  be- 
among  the  trees  until  I reached  a kind  of  creek  fore,  for  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  day  had 
which  I knew  to  be  there.  However,  I not  yet  broke,  and  the  stars  which  shone 
accomplished  this  at  last,  and  I feel  ashamed  palely  here  and  there  only  reminded  me  that  but 
even  now  when  I think  of  the  ignoble  manner  a few  hours  before  the  being  I loved  best  in  the 
in  which  fear  made  me  act.  I laid  the  body  world  had  been  standing  beside  me  looking  at 
in  the  mud  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  pressed  the  same  firmament,  and  that  now  she  was 
it  under  until  it  was  completely  buried,  and  I lying  in  a bloody  grave,  and  I,  her  husband, 
relied  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  grew  was  a fugitive,  with  the  almost  certainty  of  a 
there  to  conceal  the  disturbance  of  the  almost  death  equally  violent,  and,  in  addition,  dis- 
stagnant  water,  I waded  down  the  middle  graceful,  if  I were  taken. 

of  the  creek  to  the  river,  and  then  stripping  off  There  were  in  those  days  few  houses  in  Kew, 
my  shirt  I tore  it  to  fragments  and  let  it  float  and  these  were  chiefly  cottages  scattered  at 
away  bit  by  bit.  Then  I swam  across  to  the  intervals  beside  the  highway.  It  was  easy  to 
other  side,  and  standing  in  the  water  I scruti-  avoid  these  by  keeping  along  by  the  river  side, 
nised  every  poition  of  the  ground,  and  every  which  I did  as  far  as  Lambeth  Palace,  where 
window  of  the  house,  before  1 ventured  to  land  I got  into  a ferry  boat  in  which  the  sculls  had 
and  creep  stealthily  towards  it.  After  closing  been  left  by  its  owner,  and  rowed  from  thence 
the  window,  my  first  act  was  to  examine  the  to  a timber  wharf  which  stood  on  what  was  then 
door  of  the  bedroom.  I had  not  thought  of  known  as  Pedlar’s  Acre,  where  I landed,  and 
this  before,  and  I received  a fresh  shock  when  1 from  thence  made  my  way  to  Southwark,  that 
found  that  the  door  was  locked  as  1 had  left  it  being  the  most  crowded  place,  and  where  a 
the  previous  night,  and  the  key  remained  in  the  single  individual,  however  dressed,  was  least 
hole  ; there  was  another  entrance  from  the  likely  to  attract  attention, 
dressing-room,  but  as  the  dressiug-room  could  j I had  purposely  destroyed  some  of  my  cloth- 
only  be  entered  from  a bath-mom  which  was  ing,  and  dropped  it  into  the  water,  and  this 
never  used,  and  which  could  itself  be  entered  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  buying  other  articles 
only  by  a person  passing  through  a room  opening  in  place  of  them  at  an  old-clothes  shop  without 
into  my  cousin’s  bedroom,  I thought  no  more  exciting  attention  ; it  was  a very  common 
of  that.  I declare  that  till  this  moment  I had  . thing,  as  the  woman  who  kept  it  remarked,  for 
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men  to  lose  their  clothes  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. I stayed  in  this  part  just  long  enough 
to  get  some  breakfast,  and  then  went  on  to  the 
high  road  taken  by  the  stage  coach  to  South- 
ampton ; and  after  walking  about  a mile  or  two 
it  overtook  me,  and  I found  a place  on  the  roof 
md  was  carried  to  that  port  ; from  whence 
[ embarked  for  Buenos  Ayres,  then  occu- 
pied by  a whole  colony  of  foreigners  who  had 
jone  thither  to  make  their  fortunes,  and  where 
— though  I was  not  aware  of  it  when  I decided 
>n  going  there — I was  less  likely  to  bo  noticed 
ban  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

I remained  in  South  America  several  years, 
ometimes  in  one  State,  sometimes  in  another  ; 
tow  fighting  in  one  of  the  little  armies  which 
vere  incessantly  engaged  in  warfare,  and  at 
dher  times  living  the  idle  life  of  a guacho  at 
■no  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  many  men 
chose  acquaintance  I had  made  in  my  rambling 
areer  ; but  never  remaining  long  in  one  place, 
’here  was  a constant  dread  upon  me  that  I 
liould  one  day  bo  seized  for  the  crime  of  which 
had  at  last  ended  by  believing  myself  guilty, 
during  all  these  years  I believe  I never  knew 
’hat  it  was  to  have  rest — my  body  slept,  but 
ly  mind  was  then  occupied  with  dreams,  which 
•ere  more  painful  than  the  worst  of  my  waking 
loughts,  because  they  were  not  under  my  con- 
:ol.  Notwithstanding  this  conviction,  that  I 
lould  one  day  be  taken  for  the  murder  of  my 
ife,  the  desire  seized  rne  to  return  to  England, 
desire  I could  not  shake  off,  and  to  which  I 
i;  last  yielded. 

I stayed  but  a short  time  in  London  before 
ling  on  to  Kew.  The  village,  I found,  had 
own  considerably  since  I last  saw  it  ; the  inn 
bad  not  uufrequently  slept  in,  in  my  young 
sys  when  I did  not  wish  to  disturb  them  at 
ome  at  unseasonable  hours,  was  still  there, 
it  had  been  largely  added  to,  and  was  now 
tiled  a hotel.  The  landlord  hosvover  was 
le  same,  though  from  a slim  active  fellow  ho 
id  grown  grey  and  fat.  Pretending  that  I 
id  come  down  for  a feu  days  for  the  benefit 
: my  health,  I flattered  his  vauity  by  convers- 
g familiarly  with  him,  and,  as  soon  as  I 
vred,  I questioned  him  concerning  the  people 

ho  had  formerly  lived  in  House  : for 

had  already  ascertained  that  those  who  lived 
i it  were  no  relatives  of  mine,  and  that  they 
id  occupied  the  house  some  time.  The 
ecoupt  he  gave  me  was  broken  by  many 
lestions,  but  it  was  in  substance  as  follows  ; 
id  I leave  those  who  read  this  to  imagine 
hat  my  feelings  were  when  I heard  it. 

After  giving  many  details  concerning  my 
icle  and  aunt  to  which  I need  not  refer,  he 
ent  on  to  say — “A  good  many  years  ago,  Sir 
impson  , his  wife,  and  a nephew  named 


Ashton  Thorp  and  a young  lady  lived  in  it. 
Mr.  Thorp  was  mariied,  and  had  his  wife  with 
him.  One  night,  after  wishing  the  family  good 
night,  they  disappeared  and  were  never  seen 
again.  They  had  been  in  bed,  and  there  were 
some  little  marks  of  blood  on  the  blanket,  and 
one  of  the  sheets  was  gone  ; the  window  too  was 
found  open,  and  everybody  believed  they  had 
been  murdered.  There  was  a German  doctor 
living  in  the  house,  aijt  one  of  the  womeu- 
servauts  told  Sir  Sampson  that  she  had  seen 
him  coming  from  bliss  Shilfnall’s  (that  was  Sir 
Sampson’s  niece)  bedroom  late  that  night,  after 
the  family  had  gone  to  bed.  Vi  hen  she  was 
asked  how  sho  came  to  be  up  at  such  an  hour 
she  said  that  she  had  gone  into  the  study  to 
look  at  some  pictures  her  master  had  had  sent 
him  from  London,  and  had  gone  to  sleep  there, 
and  she  was  creeping  quietly  along  the  passage 
for  fear  of  being  heard,  when  just  as  she  was 
opposite  bliss  Shiffnall’s  door  the  doctor  came 
out,  and  looked  dreadfully  white  when  ho  saw 
her,  and  turned  hack  again  for  a moment  and 
spoke  to  somebody.  Sir  Sampson  was  furious 
when  he  heard  this,  and  turned  to  the  doctor, 
who  was  in  the  room,  and  asked  him  if  what 
the  woman  said  was  true.  The  doctor  said  it 
was,  but  said  he  had  only  gone  there  to  take 
bliss  Shifthall  a draught  she  had  asked  him  to 
prepare  for  her,  which  he  had  promised  to  do, 
but  had  forgotten  until  it  was  too  late  to  call 
her  maid,  and  he  had  therefore  taken  it  himself. 
This  did  not  satisfy  Sir  Sampson,  though  he 
said  nothing  more  just  then,  but  left  the  room 
with  his  butler  and  went  to  Mr.  Thorp’s 
room.  They  examined  everything  there,  and 
the  butler  called  his  master’s  attention  to  a 
door  opening  from  the  dressing-room  into  a 
passage  leading  to  tho  bath-room,  which  he  said 
had  been  opened,  though  the  bath-room  was 
never  used.  They  both  then  went  along  the 
passage,  and  found  that  the  other  door  had  been 
opened  ; which  they  could  see  by  the  broken 
cobwebs  that  were  hanging  down.  After  this 
they  went  up  to  the  doctor’s  bedroom,  and 
just  as  they  got  inside  the  room  they  saw  him 
with  a bottle  in  his  hand  which  he  seemed  to 
be  going  to  pour  on  the  sleeve  of  a shirt.  I 
1 suppose  Sir  Sampson  had  beguu  to  be  suspicions 
by  this  time,  for  he  knocked  the  bottle  out  of 
the  doctor’s  hand,  and  snatched  the  shirt  away 
from  him.  Well,  it  turned  out  that  there  was 
blood  on  the  sleeve,  and  Miss  Shifliiall,  who 
was  not  up  when  tho  questioning  was  going 
forward,  and  had  not  heard  what  tuo  doctor 
had  said,  declared  to  her  aunt  that  she  hail  not 
seen  him  the  night  before,  nor  had  he  brought 
her  any  draught.  Tho  end  of  it  was  that  Sir 
S:unpson.  who  was  very  fond  of  his  nephew, 

, had  the  doctor  taken  to  prison. 
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“ They  searched  everywhere  for  the  bodies, 
but  for  a long  time  the  only  thing  they  found 
were  some  pieces  of  linen  with  Mr.  Thorp’s 
name  on  floating  in  the  river,  and  that  made 
them  keep  on  every  day  for  a long  while,  until 
at  last  they  found  Mrs.  Thorp’s  body  buried 
in  a creek  on  yon  island,  with  a dagger  in  her 
breast.  I was  there  at  the  time,  but  I should 
not  have  known  her,  nor  would  anybody  else, 
but  they  proved  it  was  her  by  her  being 
wrapped  in  a sheet  which  had  got  Sir  Sampson’s 
coat-of-arms  and  name  on.  They  never  could 
find  the  body  of  her  husband,  though  they  dug 
up  the  bottom  of  the  creek  from  one  end  to 
the  other  to  look  for  it,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  it  had  been  carried  away  down  the  river 
by  the  tide  or  else  sunk  in  it.  They  say  the 
doctor  looked  like  a man  dazed  when  he  was 
told  where  they  found  Mrs.  Thorp’s  body. 

“ There  was  never  such  a stir  in  this  part 
as  when  the  trial  came  on.  The  Duke  and 
Sir  Sampson  went  up  together,  and  I believe 
pretty  nearly  everybody  else  followed  their 
example.  I got  a good  place  in  the  court, 
through  Sir  Sampson’s  footman,  who  took  me 
in  with  him. 

“ The  doctor  was  very  quiet  while  they  were 
giving  evidence  against  him, until  Miss  Shiffnall 
was  called,  and  then  he  began  to  fidget  about 
and  bite  his  nails.  I don’t  think  he  quite 
understood  the  full  meaning  of  what  she  said, 
for  though  his  face  kept  changing  from  red  to 
pale,  and  from  pale  to  red,  he  looked  puzzled 
while  she  was  speaking.  He  might  have  been 
found  guilty  without  her  evidence,  for  a 
foreigner  was  brought  forward  who  said  he  was 
nothing  but  a spy, — and  this,  of  course,  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  jury  ; but  she  said  that  she 
had  often  hoard  him  speak  angrily  of  Mr.  Thorp, 
from  whom  he  seemed  to  have  received  some 
slight.  There  was  a counsel  who  spoke  for  him, 
and  tried  to  make  things  appear  different  to 
what  they  were,  but  it  was  no  use  ; he  was 
hung  two  days  afterwards.  They  say  that 
after  he  was  condemned  he  told  Sir  Sampson 
something  about  Miss  Shiffnall.  I don’t  know 
what  it  was,  but  she  left  them  and  went  away 

a good  while,  until  after  Lady died,  and 

then  she  came  back  again  and  stayed  with  Sir 
Sampson  until  he  died  too.  She  lives  now  in 
that  cottage  over  there,  where  you  see  a head 
with  snakes  curling  all  over  it  above  the 
door.” 

tr.  1 was  so  utterly  confounded  by  what  I had 
heard  that  if  I had  not  walked  away  the  land- 
lord could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  my 
agitation,  and,  as  I was  less  altered  than  he, 
except  in  colour,  might  have  recognised  me, 
or  at  any  rate  have  suspected  who  I was.  The 
more  I thought  of  the  matter,  the  greater 


seemed  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  what 
had  really  happened.  That  the  doctor  had 
for  some  mysterious  reason  murdered  my  wife 
1 willingly  believed  ; on  the  other  hand  I knew 
that  he  had  no  share  in  removing  her  body  to 
where  it  was  found,  and  that  he  was  equally 
innocent  of  murdering  me,  of  which  he  had 
been  suspected.  I thought  my  cousin  might 
help  me  to  a comprehension  of  the  matter,  but 
I felt  a great  aversion  to  making  myself  known 
to  her,  because  in  that  case  I must  have 
explained  how  I came  to  be  alive,  and  the 
cause  of  my  leaving  home,  and  possibly  of 
causing  her  to  suspect  that,  after  all,  the  doc- 
tor might  have  been  innocent  and  that  I alone 
was  the  guilty  person. 

I followed  her  about  from  place  to  place 
with  a kind  of  fatuity,  and  I dare  say  she 
thought  I was  a harmless  imbecile,  for  she 
could  not  help  noticing  me,  though  I took  care 
not  to  approach  near  her,  from  the  fear  that 
she  would  recognise  me.  It  was  not  an  unfre* 
quent  occurrence  for  her  to  go  to  London,  and 
on  those  occasions,  if  I followed  her  so  far  as 
the  newly-opened  railway  station,  I never  went 
to  town  ; I did  not  wish  her  to  suppose  that  I 
was  a spy  on  her  actions.  One  morning  when 
we  were  near  the  station  it  began  to  rain,  and 
for  the  sake  of  shelter  I followed  her  in.  I 
was  walking  up  and  dowm  at  one  end  of  the 
platform  when  the  train  drewr  up,  and  it  had 
hardly  come  to  a stand-still  before  the  whistle 
sounded  the  signal  to  depart.  The  train 
moved  on  the  instant — screams,  and  shouts  to 
stop,  followed,  which  though  obeyed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  was  not  quick  enough  to  prevent 
several  accidents.  My  cousin,  who  was  getting 
in  the  carriage  at  the  moment  it  moved  on,  was 
thrown  down,  and  fell  between  the  carriages 
and  the  platform.  I rushed  forward  to  save 
her,  but  was  only  in  time  to  assist  in  getting 
her  from  beneath  the  train.  Her  clothes  and 
legs  were  crushed  into  one  mass,  and  she  was 
quite  insensible.  We  carried  her  into  the 
station,  where  the  other  sufferers  too  were 
brought,  except  one,  whose  head  had  been  nearly 
severed  from  Iiis  body  and  lay  stretched  on  the 
platform,  a frightful  spectacle.  A doctor  was 
soon  on  the  spot,  and  after  a short  examination 
ho  pronounced  my  cousin’s  case  hopeless ; the 
upper  part  of  both  her  legs  had  been  completely 
crushed.  Ho  had  brought  some  stimulants 
with  him,  and  as  soon  as  she  gave  signs  of  a 
return  to  consciousness  ho  administered  some 
to  her.  1 tried  to  soothe  her  when  she  began 
to  complain,  but  the  moment  she  heard  my 
voice  I saw  her  eyes  brighten,  and  from  the 
startled  look  on  her  face,  which  drove  away 
the  expression  of  suffering  it  had  borne  just 
before,  I guessed  she  had  recognised  me  ; it 
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as  as  though  approaching  death  had  sent  her 
and  back  to  the  days  of  her  youth.  Directly 
fterwards,  from  the  words  she  uttered,  and 
le  questions  she  asked,  1 found  that  this  was 
) ; but  she  seemed  to  think  that  I was  not  a 
ial  being  of  flesh  and  blood.  I left  her  to  get 
unething  on  which  she  could  be  moved  to  her 
line,  and  soon  found  some  men  who  undor- 
•ok  to  carry  her  there  on  the  sofa  on  which 
ie  lay.  I went  in  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
11  the  time  I remained  in  sight  she  kept  her 
es  fixed  upon  me,  and  once  when  1 wetted 
ir  forehead  with  the  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar 
e raised  her  hand  feebly  and  touched  mine, 
t this  touch  she  seemed  to  recover  energy, 
id  told  the  woman  who  was  waiting  in  the 
om  to  go  away.  Then  she  spoke  to  me,  and 
lied  me  by  my  name,  and  I was  forced  to 
veal  all  that  I have  told.  She  made  no  re- 
ark  on  what  I said,  but  asked  me  with  an 
imation  which  surprised  me  if  it  was  certain 
at  she  could  not  live  long.  I had  seen  per- 
ns dio  violent  deaths  too  often  to  think  much 
that  change  which  must  come  to  all,  and  I 
i not  hesitate  to  tell  her  what  the  doctor  had 
id.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  there  was  a 
itching  of  the  features  which  showed  that  she 
jjarded  death  with  less  indifference  than  I 
1 ; but  she  soon  recovered  her  composure, 
d gave  me  the  explanation  of  the  mystery 
lieh  had  made  my  life  a burden  to  me.  It 
q be  told  in  very  few  words. 

She  acknowledged  that  the  love  we  had 
me  each  other  from  our  childhood  had 
engthened  in  her  case  with  the  advance  of 
},  until,  at  the  time  I returned  from  the 
liversity,  she  had  come  to  regard  me  with 
levotion  which  ruled  her  whole  soul.  She 
ought  too  that  I loved  her  so  much  that  I 
ould  eventually  make  lier  my  wife,  so  that 
ten  1 married  another  she  hated  my  wife  with 
intensity  which  she  herself  described  as 
tdness,  and  little  by  little  the  desire  to  kill 
| grow  so  strong  that  she  determined  to  exe- 
■/i  it.  She  at  first  thought  of  poisoning  her, 
t the  difficulty  of  procuring  poison  without 
citing  suspicion  against  herself  when  my 
?e  died  induced  her  to  encourage  the 
vances  of  the  foreign  doctor  until  she  had 
piired  such  an  influence  over  him  that  he, 
,ng  a man  without  scruples,  receved  her 
its  readily,  and  at  last  they  discussed  the 
trder  openly  between  them.  He  probably 
s too  keen-witted  not  to  suspect  her  motives, 
>ugh  she  represented  that  her  reason  for  do- 
ing to  get  rid  of  my  wife  was  from  the  fear 
.t  she  might  reveal  to  Sir  Sampson  somo- 
ng  she  had  seen  taking  place  between  them, 
.owing  how  fond  I was  of  my  wife,  it  had 
; occurred  to  her  that  I could  be  suspected 


of  murdering  her,  nor  was  she  aware  that  her 
accomplice  intended  to  use  violent  means  ; lie, 
however,  had  determined  on  effecting  it  in 
such  a way  that  suspicion  must  inevitably 
fall  on  me  : for  this  reason  he  had  Belected 
the  dagger  which  was  known  to  belong  to  me  ; 
his  knowledge  of  anatomy  enabling  him  to  uso 
it  in  such  a way  that  his  victim  had  not  time 
to  cry  out. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  that  I should  say 
more.  My  life,  though  a wretched  one  in 
comparison  with  what  1 expected  it  would  be, 
might  have  been  worse.  I might  have  died  a 
disgraceful  death,  and  at  all  events  I have 
been  spared  the  misery  of  going  down  to  my 
grave  with  the  belief  that  when  I met  my  wife 
in  another  world  it  would  be  a meeting  between 
a murderer  and  his  victim. 

A DAY  AT  SANDWICH. 

We  stated  in  our  recent  account  of  Rich- 
borough  and  its  Castle,*  that  as  the  glory 
of  that  ancient  Roman  settlement  and  fortress 
waned,  the  town  of  Sandwich  rose  gradually 
into  fame  and  wealth.  It  lies  about  a mile 
and  a-kulf  south  of  Itichborough,  and  nearer 
to  the  sea,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Stour, 
at  the  point  where  that  river  takes  an  easterly 
instead  of  a southern  course.  It  is  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  a verdant  lea  of  meadows, 
occupied  as  marsh  and  pasture  laud,  above 
which  rise  the  church  towers  and  quaint  red 
roofs  of  the  town,  after  a fashion  which  gives 
to  the  place  the  air  of  a foreign  city,  and  you 
might  easily  fancy,  as  you  look  upon  it,  that 
you  are  beholding  one  of  the  mediieval  cities 
of  Ghent  or  Flanders.  A nearer  view',  how- 
ever, will  serve  to  dispel  the  illnsiou  ; and  the 
stranger,  on  entering  its  streets,  will  find  him- 
self in  a place 

Gabiis  dcsertior  atque 
Fidenis  vicus, 

somewhat  like  old  and  decayed  Win chclsea, f 
only  that  it  lacks  its  picturesque  position  on 
the  hill-side,  and  is  not  so  far  gone  to  decay. 
Blit  the  grass  grows  in  the  highways  of  Sand- 
wich, and  scarcely  a face  is  seen  peeping  out  of 
the  gabled  w indows  w liich  flank  its  streets. 
Except  upon  a market-day,  you  may  look  in 
vain  up  and  down  its  High-street  for  a ptosser- 
by,  or  a child  at  play  ; and  indeed  it  is  a 
common  local  saying  that  in  Sandw  ich  nobody 
ever  goes  in  or  out  of  the  front  door  of  liis 
house  except  on  the  occasion  of  a wedding  or 
a funeral. 

Sandwich,  or  Sandvie,  the  rims  on  the 
Sam/,  is  Supposed  by  most  antiquaries  to 
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be  identical  with  the  Lundenwie  of  which 
Saxon  chroniclers  make  mention  as  the  princi- 
pal port  and  place  of  resort  for  merchants 
trading  between  foreign  parts  and  London. 

It  appears  to  have  been  called  Lundenwie  until 
the  Saxons  were  supplanted  by  the  Danes, 
when  it  obtained  the  name  that  it  still  retains.  ' 
It  embraces  three  parishes — St.  Clement’s,  St. 
Mary’S,  and  St.  Peter’s — besides  a district 
which  is  called  the  Liberty  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  its  population  is  a little 
above  3,000  souls.  These  are  mostly  employed 
in  seafaring  pursuits,  or  in  the  market - 
gardens  which  surround  the  town,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  been  among  tile  first  in 
England  where  vegetables  were  reared  for  sale, 
and  are  still  unusually  productive. 

Even  when  the  haven  and  port  of  Rich- 
borough  decayed,  and  the  sea  gradually  left  its 
cliffs,  there  was  still  room  at  Sandwich  for  a 
large  and  convenient  haven.  We  do  not  find 
any  mention  of  Sandwich  by  name  until  the 
year  G(i5,  somewhat  more  than  200  years  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Saxons  in  England. 
But  in  the  times  during  which  the  Danes  in- 
fested our  coasts,  the  port  became  so  fre- 
quented that  it  is  styled  by  the  author  of 
t the  Life  of  Queen  Emma  the  most  noted  of 
all  the  English  ports.  From  its  first  rise  the 
place  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  several  sovereigns  who  ruled 
over  the  country,  and  it  continued  in  this  state 
until  970,  when  King  Ethelred  bestowed  it 
upon  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury, free  from  all  secular  suit  and  service, 
except  the  duty  of  repelling  invasions,  and 
the  repairing  of  castles  and  bridges.  But  this 
arrangement,  so  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  town,  was  of  short  duration,  for  in  1023, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  we 
find  that  Canute,  as  was  perhaps  natural 
in  a Dane,  made  Sandwich  independent, 
finished  the  building  of  the  town,  and  gave, 
or  rather  restored  its  port,  with  the  profits  of 
the  water  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  for  the 
support  of  the  church  and  of  the  monks  re- 
siding there.  From  this  time,  the  town  made 
a rapid  rise  in  its  population  and  importance  ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  century  it  stood  in 
such  high  repute  that  it  was  made  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  in  the  days  of  Edward  Con- 
fessor it  contained  370  inhabited  houses.  At 
• the  Domesday  survey  in  1080,  we  find  that 
“ Sandwiche  paid  forty  pounds  of  ferme  and  , 
forty  thousand  herrings  to  the  food  of  the 
monks.” 

During  the  eleventh  century  the  town  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  importance,  and  ships  from 
all  parts  entered  its  convenient  harbour, 
whence  foreign  merchandise  was  sent  on  by 


land  to  London.  Though  partly  burnt  by  the 
French  in  1217,  it  rose  like  a Phoenix  brighter 
out  of  its  ashes,  and  was  largely  recompensed 
by  the  favours  and  privileges  bestowed  upon 
it  by  successive  sovereigns.  Thus  Henry  III. 
confirmed  all  the  tolls  and  customs  before 
granted  to  it,  and  added  a market,  and  the 
right  of  taking  a toll  of  twopence  upon  every 
cask  of  wine  entered  inwards  at  its  port.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  gave  up  to 
Queen  Eleanor,  in  exchange  for  lands  else- 
where, all  their  rights,  privileges,  and  posses- 
sions at  Sandwich,  excepting  their  houses  and 
keys,  and  a free  passage  in  the  haven  in  the 
small  boat  called  the  “ vere”  boat,  and  the 
liberty  for  themselves  and  their  tenants  to  buy 
and  sell  toll  free.  The  king  confirmed  this 
privilege  in  the  same  year,  and  placed  in  the 
town  the  staple  for  wool. 

From  nearly  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
Sandwich  continued  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  Royal  fleet,  and  was  con- 
tinually visited  by  the  English  Sovereigns  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  Continent.  The 
town  soon  showed  signs  of  its  increasing  pros- 
perity in  its  population,  which  contributed  no 
less  than  1500  mariners  to  the  navy  of  the 
port  ; and  its  navy  was  so  strong  that  when 
occasion  arose  the  mayors  of  Sandwich  could 
furnish  no  less  than  fifteen  sail  of  armed 
vessels,  which  sadly  annoyed  the  French  and 
tempted  them  here,  as  at  Winchelsea,  to  make 
frequent  reprisals.  Thus,  no  less  than  twice 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  French  suc- 
ceeded in  ravaging  the  town  and  plundering 
its  inhabitants,  Charles  VII I.  of  France,  on 
one  occasion,  having  sent  a force  of  several 
thousand  men,  who  landed  and  sacked  the 
town  ; and  to  add  to  its  troubles  from  foreign 
enemies,  Sandwich  was  pillaged  by  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  in  the  same  king’s  reign.  To 
prevent  the,  recurrence  of  such  disasters,  King 
Edward  IV.  surrounded  the  town  with  new 
fortifications  of  considerable  strength,  for  the 
repair  of  which  he  assessed  an  annual  payment 
of  100/.  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  customs. 

This  step  gave  a new  impetus  to  the  trade 
of  the  place,  and  as  the  harbour  was  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  refuge  from  the  perils  of 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  merchants  who 
frequented  it  were  both  spirited  and  success- 
ful, we  find  that  before  the  end  of  Edward’s 
reign  the  receipts  of  the  harbour  and  custom- 
house rose  to  17,000/.,  and  that  the  town 
could  boast  of  no  less  than  ninety-five  vessels 
of  superior  tonnage. 

But  it  is  not  always  high  water  on  the 
ocean  ; and  there  is  an  ebb  as  well  as  a flow 
in  the  affairs  of  cities,  as  well  as  men.  The 
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, which  hail  so  far  befriended  Sandwich  as 
raise  it  into  the  proud  successor  of  the 
locayiug  glories  of  ltiehborough,  now  began 
show  an  altered  front.  Like  Fortune  her- 
self, fickle  Neptune, 

Ludum  iiisolentem  ludere  pertinax, 

Tnuismutat  ineertos  honores, 

Knnc  mihi,  nuuc  alii  beuignus. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  his  son 
„nd  successor, 
ho  river  Stour 
W a n s u m 
>egan  sensibly 
recode  ; * 
nd  such  largo 
cacts  of  marsh 
mils  were  left 
ncovered  that 
ardinal  More- 
in,  thonArch- 
ishop  of  Can- 
rbury,--who, 
the  way, 
as  a capital 
•an  of  busi- 
3ss,  and  had 
private  eyo 
future  mi- 
ntages of  a 
ngible  kind 
enclosed  a 
msiderable 
irtion  within 
sea-wall.  His 
cular  neigh- 
mrs,  as  might 
supposed, 
ire  not  slow 
follow  the 
ample  of  so 
ly  a leader, 
he  result 
ight  well  be 
pressed  al- 
lot in  the  . 

>rds  of  Ho- 
“Con- 

tcta  pisces  :equora  sentiuut,  jactis  in  undam 
ilibus.” 

The  liver-god,  indignant  at  beholding  his 
loved  river  thus  compelled  “ miuorea  volvere 
rtices,”  vented  his  anger  and  wrath  upon 
3 devoted  town  of  Sandwich  ; and,  as  the 
er  no  longer  had  free  entrance  and  exit  for 
waters,  the  harbour  became  choked  with 
ul,  and  the  haveu  fell  rapidly  to  decay. 


So  late  as  tlie  first  year  of  Diehard  1 1 1.  ship  smiled  up  the 
on  as  bill  ;es  KicbboMHifrbi  tor  in  that  year,  as  ippears 
ho  Corporation  books  of  Sandwich,  liie  mayor  uniero;  . 
nisli  ship  lyiitg  outside  Itidihoroujrb,  to  he  icuio'cd. — 
ite’s  Directory  of  Kent.  vol.  i . , p.  2117. 


Leland,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II  , 
says — “Sandwich  is  neatly  waited,  whero  tai 
town  stamleth  most  in  jeopardy  of  enennee 
The  residue  of  the  town  is  ditched  and  mu  1- 
walled.  There  be  in  the  town  four  principal 
gates,  and  three  parish  churches.”  A portion 
of  these  walls  are  still  to  be  seen  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Stour,  but  of  the  principal 
“four  gates ” only  one  n«w*  remains,  viz.,  the 

Fishers’  Gate, 
at  the  bottom 
of  Quay  (now 
called  Key; 
Street,  of  which 
we  give  an  il- 
lustration. 

Misfortunes 
do  not  usually 
come  singly, 
and  the  fate 
of  Sandwich 
shows  no  ex- 
ception to  the 
rule.  We  read 
in  the  account 
of  Eastry  Hun- 
dred, inserted 
in  Mr.  White’s 
“ Kentish  Di- 
rectory,” that, 
“ The  sinking 
of  a great  ship, 
m the  lime 
of  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  in  the 
very  mouth  of 
the  haveu,  by 
which  the  wa- 
ters had  not 
t h e i r free 
course  as  be- 
fore, from 
the  saml  and 
mud  gathering 
round  about  it, 

I.ltc,  '.l  , 1 v.cll  , ,,  . . 

together  with 

the  innings  of 

the  lands  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  had 
such  a fatal  effect  towards  the  decay  of  the 
haven,  that,  111  the  time  of  King  Edward  \ I., 
it  was  in  a manner  destroyed,  and  the  nary 
and  mariners  dwindled  almost  to  nothing, 
and  the  houses  then  inhabited  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred.  This  occasioned  two 
several  commissions  to  be  granted — one  in 
the  2nd  year  of  that  reign,  and  another  111  the 
2nd  year  of  Queen  Eliz.abi  tb,  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  haven,  an  1 make  a return  of  it  ; 
in  consequence  of  the  tirst  of  which  a new  cut 
was  begun  by  one  John  Lodgers,  w hich,  how* 
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ever,  was  soon  left  in  an  unfinished  state. 
There  are  evident  traces  of  what  was  done 
towards  making  this  canal  still  remaining  on 
the  lands  between  the  town  and  Sandowne 
Castle  ; — and  in  consequence  of  the  second 
commission,  other  representations  and  reports 
were  made,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  in- 
tended cut  would  be  useless,  and  of  no  good 
•effect.” 

The  haven  being  thus  rendered  all  but  use- 
less, except  for  vessels  of  very  small  burden, 
the  town  went  rapidly  to  decay,  and  in  all 
probability  would  have  sunk  into  the  same 
state  of  ruin  in  which  Winchelsea  now  lies,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  persecutions  raised 
against  the  industrious  Protestant  population 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  who,  weary  of  the 
yoke  of  Pome,  were  driven  into  foreign  parts, 
or  went  into  foreign  exile,  and  some  of  whom 
brought  to  England  the  manufactures  of  paper, 
silk,  and  wool,  in  which  our  country  was  very 
far  behind  the  age.  Most  of  these  refugees 
were  prudently  located  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  so  as  not  to  stand 
in  each  other’s  way  ; and  some  workers  in 
baize  and  flannel  settled  at  Sandwich,  between 
the  town  and  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  under 
the  licence  of  the  Queen,  given  to  such  of  them 
as  should  be  approved  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  about 
400  souls  in  all.  About  the  same  time  a 
body  of  natives,  finding  their  seafaring  occu- 
pation gone,  turned  their  thoughts  towards 
gardening  as  a profitable  speculation,  and  the 
soil  round  the  town  being  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  if  they  could  not  turn 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  at  all  events 
turned  their  anchors  into  mattocks,  and  soon 
drove  a flourishing  trade,  sending  up  the  pro- 
duce to  London  by  water-carriage. 

In  spite  of  some  jealousy  between  the 
foreign  and  the  native  population,  the  town 
throve  fairly,  and  before  the  end  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s reign,  employed  sixty-two  sailors  and 
seventeen  small  vessels  of  less  than  twenty- 
four  tons,  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting 
trade.  Thanks  to  these  sources  of  industry, 
the  town  prospered  so  far,  in  spite  of  the  decay 
of  its  harbour,  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  very  nearly 
reached  3,000/.  : but,  as  Mr.  White  says,  “by 
that  Prince  setting  up  the  company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers,  and  appropriating  to  them 
the  trade  to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries, 
this  place  soon  fell  to  decay  again  ; and  thongh 
the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  and  Woolloon 
manufacturers  still  remained  here,  they 
. . . . entirely  discontinued  those 

manufactures  they  had  originally  carried  for- 
ward, and  mixed  among  the  rest  of  the  inha- 


bitants in  the  exercise  of  the  various  occupa- 
tions in  the  town  ; and  thus  Sandwich,  though 
it  has  since  increased  in  the  number  of  its 
houses  and  inhabitants,  yet  having  lost  its 
manufactures,  the  principal  part  of  its  trade, 
it  wa3  deprived,  likewise,  of  that  wealth  and 
repute  it  had  derived  from  them,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  has  dwindled  down  to  the  same 
obscurity  as  other  towns  ; though  all  these 
trades  gained  a firm  footing  m England,  and 
have  since  flourished  in  the  midland  and 
northern  counties,  where  canals  and  waterfalls 
abound.” 

Yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  good 
people  of  Sandwich  looked  tamely  on  the 
blocking  up  of  their  harbour,  and  the  conse- 
quent decay  of  their  fair  town.  On  the  con- 
trary, even  from  the  time  of  Richard  III.  down 
to  the  present  century,  they  have  made  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  on  behalf  of  that  on 
which  they  feared  to  see  “ Ichabod  ” written, 
and  have  repeatedly  petitioned  the  aid  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  White  thus  epitomises  his  record  of 
some  of  these  efforts  : — 

In  Queen  Anne's  reign  (1705)  commissioners  were 
sent  down  to  make  a survey  for  a new  haven,  who 
reported  such  a harbour  would  be  of  great  advantage, 
but  nothing  further  was  done  towards  it.  This 
occasioned  petitions  to  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1736,  praying  for  a new  harbour  near  the 
Downs,  and  in  1744,  the  address  was  ordered  by  the 
House  to  be  presented  to  the  King,  that  he  would 
send  proper  persons  to  view  the  haven,  and  examine 
whether  a better  or  more  convenient  harbour  might  be 
made  from  the  town  of  Sandwich  into  the  Dow  ns,  near 
Sandwich  Castle,  fit  for  the  reception  and  security  of 
large  merchant  ships  and  men-of-war,  and  it  was 
resolved  by  the  House  that  such  a harbour  might  be 
made,  and  be  of  great  advantage  ; the  whole  expense 
of  which  was  estimated  at  £389,168,  exclusive  of  the 
ground  to  be  purchased  : but  the  kingdom  being 
engaged  in  an  expensive  war  with  both  France  and 
Spain,  the  work  was  suspended.  After  this,  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  House  in  favour  of  a more 
convenient  harbour,  at  or  near  Ramsgate,  capable  of 
containing  a greater  number  of  merchantmen  and  ships 
of  war,  ami  at  a saving  of  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  There  was  a petition,  likewise,  from  Sand- 
wich, setting  forth,  that  if  piers  were  extended  into 
the  sea  at  Ramsgate,  it  would,  in  a short  time,  warp 
up  the  mouth  of  Sandwich  Haven,  ruin  the  trade  of 
the  town,  and  by  stopping  the  course  of  the  river 
Stour  into  the  sea,  would  drown  the  lands  between 
Sandwich  and  Canterbury.  Rut  the  house,  after  due 
consideration,  gave  the  preference  to  the  making  of  a 
harbour  at  Ramsgate,  and  an  Act  passed  for  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  cleansing,  amending,  and 
preserving  the  haven  of  Sandwich,  in  the  22nd  of 
George  II.  (1749). 

By  this  Act,  to  quiet  the  opposition  made  by  Sand- 
wich, a yearly  sum  of  £200  was  granted  out  of  the 
profits  and  dues  of  Ramsgate  harbour,  which  is  paid 
to  the  corporation.  This  Act,  as  well  as  another  in 
1765,  were  repealed  by  a subsequent  Act  in  1792, 
passed  for  the  further  improvement  of  Ramsgate 
harbour,  but  which  contained  the  like  provisions  for 
that  of  Sandwich,  with  a further  power  vested  in  the 
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tices  of  Sandwich,  with  respect  to  the  punishment 
persons  who  may  remove  the  bnoya,  mooring-posts, 
cons,  &c.,  or  take  ballast  from  the  channel  sides, 
shores  of  the  haven,  without  the  licence  of  the 
for  and  jurats. 

More  recent  enactments  have  enabled  the 
il  authorities  to  dredge  the  river  Stour,  so 
to  keep  it  from  becoming  narrower  or  shal- 
'er.  It  is  still  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
.th,  and  twelve  feet  deep  at  high  water 
ig  the  quay  shown  in  our  illustration, 
s exports  of  the  town  are  chiefly  timber, 
the  trade  lies  mainly  with  Scotland,  and 
countries  adjacent  to  the  Baltic, 
is  might  easily  be  supposed,  a towu  which 
3 played  so  important  a part  in  the  civil 
commercial  history  of  our  land  as  Sand- 
l could  scarcely  fail  to  bo  rich  in  ecclesias- 
rominisceuces.  We  have  already  spoken 
eneral  of  the  monks  of  Sandwich,  and  the 
which  they  took  from  the  fishermen  ; but 
lay  bo  interesting  to  specify  one  or  two 
ious  foundations  in  particular. 
i the  year  1272,  Ileury  Cowfield,  a 
nan,  founded  a priory  in  the  town  of 
Iwich,  for  the  order  of  friars  called  Car- 
tes, and  from  the  habit  they  wore,  White- 
s ; but  Ills  endowment  of  it  was  so  small, 
William,  Lord  Clinton,  who  was  a much 
r benefactor  to  it,  was  afterwards  reputed 
;ole  founder.  The  churches  and  build* 
of  those  Carmelites  were  in  general  large 
stately  ; this  at  Sandwich  had  the  privilege 
inctuary,  and  there  were  buried  in  it 
al  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town.  It 
dissolved  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
y ^ ill.,  and  was  by  that  king  granted 
lomas  Ardene,  to  hold  of  the  King,  in 
. It  was  situated  on  the  south-west  side 
c town,  and  some  of  its  foundations  may 
)Q  traced. 

e Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which 
s just  beyond  the  south-west  eud  of  the 
cn  the  road  leading  to  Eastry,  was 
ed  by  Sir  Henry  de  Sandwich,  in  honour 
j saint  whose  name  it  bears,  under  a Hull 
pe  Innocent  IV.  (a.  i>.  1243 — 54),  though 
tradition  asserts  that  the  hospital  was 
lenced  at  a still  earlier  date.  Mr.  White 

he  Cuatumal  of  Sandwich  there  is  mention  made 
32  priests  employee!  by  the  brothers  and  sisters 
:iate  in  the  chapel  for  the  souls  of  certain  bens- 
Such  as  were  most  liberal  in  their  donations 
>itals  and  other  religious  foundations,  acquired 
me  ot  lirst,  second,  and  third  founder,  and  thus 
of  the  family  of  Sandwich  were  successively 
J the  founders  of  it,  and  were  from  the  first  the 
3ted  patrons  of  it,  till  Sir  Nicholas  de  Sandwich 
d th  ■ patronage  of  it  to  the  Mayor  and  barons 
Iwich,  who  from  that  time  became  governors  of 
ifore  the  Reformation,  on  the  feast  of  St.  B.ir- 
ew,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  visited  the 


hospital  in  solemn  procession,  the  laity  of  Sandwich 
leading  the  way,  some  with  instruments  of  music, 
others,  to  the  number  of  seven  score  and  more,  bear- 
ing wax  lights,  provided  for  the  occasion,  followed  • 
after  these  were  the  clergy,  in  their  proper  habits,’ 
chanting  hymns  and  carrying  tapers.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  hospital  was  actually  incorporated  by 
any  royal  patent  till  the  27th  of  Henry  VffjT  who 
confirmed  the  dispensation  which  Archbishop  Crantner 
made  to  it,  the  only  public  instrument  of  foundation 
before  being  the  bull  before  mentioned  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV. 

The  hospital,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
wears  a rather  woebegone  and  unsightly  ap- 
pearance in  these  days,  when  such  a spirit  of 
architectural  restoration  is  abroad,  consists  of 
sixteen  tenements  for  poor  and  decayed  men 
and  women,  who  are  still  called  “ Brethren  ” 
and  “ Sisters/'  and  have  a chapel  and  ceme- 
tery of  their  own.  In  tho  chapel  there  is  an 
altar  monument,  covered  with  a slab  of  Sussex 
marble,  in  which  lies  tho  effigy  of  a man  cased 
from  head  to  foot  iu  a coat  of  mail,  with  a 
shield  over  his  body,  and  a sword  lying  along 
his  left  thigh.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  meant  for  the  founder,  Sir  Henry  de 
Sandwich  ; but  opinions  are  divided  as  to 
whether  it  is  a tomb  or  a cenotaph  ; and  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  when  tho  supposed 
tomb  was  opened  several  years  ago,  no  coffin 
or  bones  were  found  in  it.  Mr.  White  tells  us 
that, 

When  the  Reformation  took  place,  the  ehaplams 
officiating  in  this  chapel  were  of  course  dismissed,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  regular  provision  has  been 
made  since  for  the  maintenance  of  a minister  to  per- 
form Divine  Service  in  it,  though  a sermon  is  preachod 
every  month  bv  one  of  the  ministers  of  Sandwich. 
The  benefactions  to  this  hospital  have  been  numerous 
and  ample,  and  a portion  of  the  charity  estate  has  of 
late  years  been  increased  in  value  by  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  passing  through  it.  Sixteen  brothers  and 
sisters  hare  each  an  annual  pension  of  43/.  per  annum. 
The  inmates  arc  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and  are 
usually  such  as  have  been  reduced  from  better  circum- 
stances, there  being  no  prescribed  rule  either  as  re- 
gards age  or  residence. 

Besides  St.  Bartholomew’s,  there  is,  in  the 
corn  market,  a hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas, 
with  a chapel,  and  apartments  for  eight  men 
and  four  women  ; and  also  another,  in  St. 
Peter’s  parish,  bearing  the  name  of  St.  John. 
There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
foundation  of  this  charity,  but  there  is  extant  a 
grantorotherdeed  datedasfar  backasA.n.  1287, 
m which  it.  is  spoken  of  by  name  as  “ Dornus 
Dei  et  S.  Joaimis  de  Sandvico.”  It  was  part 
of  its  original  design,  iu  addition  to  maintain- 
ing fifteen  inmates,  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
hospitality, — like  the  old  Maisou  Dicu  at  Dover, 
— to  strangers  and  pilgrims  oa  their  way  to,  or 
return  from,  foreign  parts. 

Sandwich  is  rich  also  in  other  buildings  of 
interest ; and  the  g iblcs  and  the  corners  of 
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the  streets  are  extensively  adorned  with  bold 
and  quaint  carvings  of  a grotesque  character. 
In  High  Street  there  is  an  ancient  house,  now' 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Pemble  (Pj,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
lodged  during  one  or  more  visits  to  the  town  j 
the  building  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair, 
and  the  rafters  and  other  timber  of  the  upper 
part  are  certainly  nearer  four  than  three  cen- 
turies old. 

The  Guildhall,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
the  Court  Hall,  was  erected  in  a.i>.  1579, 
during  the  mayoralty  of  one  Edward  Wood, 
whose  initials  are  to  be  seen  carved  over  the 
doorway.  It  was  originally  built  of  wood, — 
perhaps  in  fantastical  allusion  to  the  worthy 
mayor’s  patronymic, — but  has  since  been 
cased  with  brick.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  , 
“ Council  Chamber”  and  the  offices  where  the 
business  of  the  Corporation  is  transacted  ; and 
in  an  upper  room  still  stands  the  ancient 
cucking-stool — that  salutary  cure  for  the 
punishment  of  scolding  wives — which  if  it  . 
could  have  language,  no  doubt  could  tell  us 
many  a merry  tale  to  laugh  at  as  we  sit  over 
our  dinner  at  the  Bell,  or  the  Fleur  de  Lis, 
the  Salutation,  or  the  George  and  the  Dragon. 

The  churches  of  Sandwich  look  handsome 
and  imposing  when  seen  from  a distance  ; but 
two  out  of  the  three,  at  all  events,  will  not 
bear  a very  close  inspection  even  from  one 
who  is  a layman  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  ! 
architecture.  They  were  fine  edifices  once, 
no  doubt,  but  the  hand  of  time  and  decay 
has  been  heavy  upon  them,  but  heavier  still, 
we  suspect,  have  been  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
poration and  churchwardens.  It  appears  by 
reference  to  Mr.  AVhite’s  “ Directory,”  that 
the  greater  part  of  both  St.  Mary’s  Church 
and  that  of  St.  Peter  fell  to  the  ground,  the 
former  in  1667  and  the  latter  in  1601.  In 
St.  Peter’s  are  several  interesting  monuments, 
among  others  one  of  Adam  Stauner,  a priest, 
who  lies  covered  by  a coffin-shaped  stone, 
surmounted  by  a stone  adorned  with  mutilated 
Gothic  characters.  St.  Mary’s  Church  must 
once  have  been  very  magnificent,  to  judge  by 
the  inventory  of  its  silver  and  jewels,  of  which 
the  former  amounted  to  724  ounces  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

In  this  church  are  numbers  of  monuments 
and  inscriptions  too  numerous  to  mention 
here  ; among  those  in  the  chancel  is  a large 
stone  robbed  of  its  brasses,  which  commemo- 
rated the  deaths  of  the  Manweod  family ; also, 
a monument  of  stono  much  defaced,  with  the 
figures  of  a man  and  a woman  kneeling,  for 
Abraham  Rutton  and  Susan  his  wife,  with  the 
date  of  1608.  In  the  35th  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Ilenry  VIII.,  William,  Lord  Clinton 


is  said  to  have  been  interred  under  a gilded 
arch  in  the  south  wall,  which  arch  was  walled 
up  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  An  an- 
choress had  her  cell  at  the  east  end  of  this 
church  in  the  20th  year  of  King  Henry  VIIL 
A short  distance  south-west  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  was  a church  or  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Jacob,  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  a 
parochial  church  ; there  is  nothing  left  now  to 
point  out  the  situation  of  the  building,  the 
cemetery  remains,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
burial  place  for  the  use  of  St.  Mary’s  parish. 
This  church-yard  seems  to  have  got  into  lay 
hands  at  the  suppression,  for  in  1578  it  wan 
enfeoffed  by  Edward  AVood,  to  certain  persons 
for  the  use  of  the  parish.  At  the  south-west 
corner  was  a hermitage  ; the  last  hermit  was 
John  Steward,  whose  duty  it  was  to  minister 
to  strangers  and  the  poor,  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  pray  for  the  people  in  the  chapel  ; it  was 
destroyed,  as  well  as  others  of  the  like  sort, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  ArI, 
and  on  its  destruction  John  Steward  was  ap- 
pointed vicar  of  St.  Mary’s.  It  appears  that 
this  church  or  chapel  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  officers  of  St.  Mary’s  Church; 
and  there  was  in  it  a brotherhood  of  St, 
Catherine,  which  was  benefited  by  the  will  of 
John  AVynchelse,  of  Sandwich.  The  ancient 
fabric  appears  to  have  been  repaired  in  1445 
and  1478. 

St.  Clement’s  Church,  the  largest  and  finest 
of  all,  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  on 
somewhat  liigher  ground  than  the  rest.  It 
consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  both  with 
spacious  side-aisles,  and  a central  tower  of 
semi-Korman  character,  which  was  formerly 
surmounted  by  a spire.  The  ceiling  of  both 
nave  and  chancel  is  of  handsome  panelled 
wood,  and  was  once  exquisitely  coloured  in 
blue  and  gold  ; and  in  the  chancel  there  still 
remains  the  seats  used  by  a religious  confra- 
ternity when  saying  their  services.  The 
Church  is  said  formerly  to  have  contained 
chapels  named  after  St.  James,  St.  Margaret, 
St.  George,  and  St.  Thomas  ; and  to  have 
been  the  home  of  a religious  brotherhood, 
established  for  the  honour  of  St.  George  of 
merry  England,  whose  statue  they  carried 
yearly  in  solemn  procession  round  the  town. 
There  are  still  some  fine  remains  of  mural 
monuments,  and  the  pavement  show's  traces  of 
abundant  brasses  which  were  torn  from  their 
places  by  the  ignorant  zeal  of  the  Puritans, 
The  Dutch  residents  were  once  allowed  to 
have  prayers  and  a sermon  here,  as  in  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury,  upon  paying  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  service.  AVhen  I visited  the 
Church  a few  months  since,  I foun  1 that  the 
upper  part  of  its  tower  was  being  pulled  down 
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in  order  to  be  rebuilt  more  strongly,  and  that 
its  fine  peal  of  bells  were  lying  in  the  north 
chancel,  sentenced  to  be  sold  by  the  church- 
wardens and  other  parishioners,  in  order  to 
apply  tho  money  to  the  expense  of  repairing 
the  fabric,  A happily-conceived  letter  to  the 
Times,  signed  “ Campana,”  denouncing  the 
tactiloge  and  Vandalism  of  tho  good  people  of 
Sandwich,  drew  public  attention  to  the  matter, 
uid  in  about  a fortnight  afterwards  the  Areh- 
hshop  of  Canterbury  sent  down  an  inhibition, 
vhich  stopped  tho  sale,  and  saved  the  bells  : 
.hose,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  rehung  as  soon  as 
he  fine  tower  which  held  them  is  rebuilt. 

With  respect  to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  it  is 
>ut  fair  to  state  that  a vigorous  effort  has  been 
aade  of  late,  to  render  it  a little  more  worthy 
f its  former  glories.  The  vicar  states  in  an 
ppcal  which  has  just  been  made  public,  that 
y the  help  of  parishioners  and  strangers,  ho 
as  been  enabled  to  rebuild  tho  gable  end  of 
he  chancel,  restoring  the  window  according  to 
le  original  mouldings,  and  inserting  Powell’s 
nted  quarries,  at  a cost  of  about  £oOO.  He 
Ids— 

I am  now  desirous  of  putting  a new  roof  ou  the 
lancel,  it  having  been  condemned  as  unsound  ; and 
the  nett,  income  averages  about  901.  a year,  including 
cs,  and  as  by  law  the  rector  is  obliged  to  keep  the 
aneel  in  repair  (which  in  my  case  is  impossible),  I 
i constrained  to  appeal  to  a liberal  public  for  aid, 
ie  parishioners,  numbering  1085,  consisting  almost 
tirely  of  small  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  labourers, 
e doing  all  that  they  can  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
$t  of  the  fabric,  which  is  in  a very  ruinous  condition, 
sides  being  filled  with  “pew  lumber”  and  a 
three-decker.”  We  are  desirous,  moreover,  of  re- 
ilding  the  south  aisle,  which  has  been  a ruin  for 
wards  of  200  years.  We  have  started  a weekly 
ertory  for  a restoration  fund.  The  surrounding 
itricts  arc  very  poor. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  from  the 
ne  of  Athols  tan  to  that  of  Charles  JI. — a 
ousand  years — kings  and  princes  have  fought 
or  visited  and  resided  iu  the  town  ; that 
3 fleets  of  England  have  sailed  thence  , that 
mariners  and  trained  bands  have  done  good 
•vice  in  the,  defence  of  their  country  ; and  that 
has  been  the  cradle  and  nursing  mother  of 
Bay  of  its  manufactures,  wre  can  hardly 
1 ipose  that  Englishmen  will  allow  such  a 
ble  fabric  as  this  church,  with  its  splendid 
; d of  bells,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
• vn,  to  fall  into  ruins  for  the  sake  of  a few 
i udred  pounds.  E.  Wit  ford. 

A LOST  LIOUOR. 

Under  date  the  3rd  May,  100  J , we  find 
■ Samuel  Pepys  chronicling: — “I  went 
i h Mr.  Norbury  near  hand  to  the  Fleece,  a 
i m-house  in  Leadenhall,  ami  there  drank 
i m,  and  by-aml-by  broke  up.” 
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Mum,  known  as  a wholesome  kind  of  malt 
liquor,  originally  prepared  in  Germany,  was  at 
this  time  in  much  favour.  In  a book  called 
“ England’s  Improvements  by  Sea  and  Land/’ 
by  one  Andrew  Vurraiiton,  published  in  Jfi77, 
there  is  an  extraordinary  proposition  for  bring- 
ing over  tho  mum  trade  from  Brunswick,  and 
establishing  it  at  Stratford-upon-  Yvon.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  addition  to 
the  mum  imported,  large  quantities  of  it  were 
manufactured  in  England  about  this  time;  the 
popular  demand  for  tho  liquor,  of  course,  in- 
ducing a plentiful  supply  of  it.  In  the  Har- 
leian  Miscellany  may  bo  found  the  reprint  of 
a curious  work  entitled,  “ The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Colfec,  Thee,  Chocolate  ami  Tobacco, 
in  four  several  sections,  with  a tract  of  Elder 
and  Juniper  Berries,  showing  how  useful  they 
may  be  in  our  Coffee-Houses  ; and  also  the 
wait  °f  iiiakinj  Mum , with  some  renuuks  upon 
that  Liquor.  Collected  from  the  Writings  of 
tho  best  Physicians  and  Modern  Travellers. 
Printed  at  London  for  Christopher  Wilkinson, 
at  the  Black  Boy,  over  against  St.  Dunstau’s 
Church  in  Fleet  Street,  1082.’’  The  receipt 
given  for  the  manufacture  of  mum,  professes 
to  be  iu  accordance  with  the  method  adopted 
by  “ The  House  of  Brunswick,  and  as  it  was 
sent  front  thence  to  General  Monk.” 

To  make  a vessel  of  sixty-three  gallons,  we 
aro  instructed  that  “the  water  must  be  first 
boiled  to  the  consumption  of  a third  part, 
then  let  it  be  brewed  according  to  art”  with 
seven  bushels  of  wheat-malt,  one  bushel  of  oat- 
malt,  and  one  bushel  of  ground  beans.  When 
this  mixture  begins  to  work,  the  following  in- 
gredients are  to  be  added  : three  pounds  of  the 
inner  rind  of  the  fir  ; one  pound  each  of  the 
tops  of  the  fir  and  the  birch  ; three  handfuls 
of  Canluv,s  Bcncdietus,  dried  ; two  handfuls 
of  flowers  of  Ilosa  Satis ; of  burnet,  betony, 
marjoram,  aveus,  penny-royal,  flowers  of  elder, 
and  wild  thyme,  one  handful  and  a half  each  ; 
three  ounces  of  bruised  seeds  of  cardaimim  ; 
and  one  ounce  of  bruised  bay-berries.  Sub- 
sequently ten  new-laid  eggs,  not  cracked  or 
broken,  are  to  be  put  into  the  hogshead,  which 
is  then  to  be  stopped  close,  and  not  tapped  for 
two  years,  a sea-voyage  meanwhile  being  re- 
commended as  vastly  benefiting  the  liquor. 
One  Dr.  .‘Egidius  Hoffman  was  inclined  to  add 
to  each  hogshead  six  handfuls  each  of  water- 
cresses,  brook-lime,  wild  parsley,  and  rasped 
horse-radish,  but  these  were  regarded  as 
supplementary  ingredients  to  be  used  or  not, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  mamifaetuier.  It 
was  to  be  observed,  however,  that  tho  horse- 
radish “made  the  mum  drink  more  quick  than 
that  which  had  none.” 

Our  author  proceeds  to  state  that  if  the 
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mum-makers  of  London  are  careful  and  honest 
to  prepare  the  liquor  after  the  prescribed 
Brunswick  fashion,  it  cannot  hut  be  regarded 
as  a powerful  preventive  of  scorbutic  and  cal- 
culous disorders.  lie  relates  as  an  historical 
fact  that  “when  the  Swedes  carried  on  a war 
against  the  Muscovites,  the  scurvy  did  so 
domineer  among  them  that  their  army  did 
languish  and  moulder  away  to  nothing,  till 
once  encamping  near  a great  number  of  fir- 
trees  they  began  to  boil  the  tops  of  them  in 
their  drink,  which  recovered  the  army  even  to 
a miracle:  from  whence,”  he  says,  “the 
Swedes  call  the  fir  the  scorbutick  tree  to  this 
very  day.”  To  the  turpentine  contained  in 
the  fir  he  attributes  its  curative  properties, 
and  considers  that  as  turpentine  has  been 
proved  to  be  very  eifective  “in  preserving 
even  dead  bodies  themselves  from  putrefaction 
and  corruption,”  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  living — a somewhat  specious 
reasoning,  it  must  be  owned.  Further  on  he 
admits  that  the  liquors  into  which  the  shavings 
of  fir  are  put  may  be  apt  to  create  pains  in 
the  head,  but  this  disadvantage  he  considers 
to  be  outweighed  by  “ the  vigor  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  drink.’' 

The  especial  value  of  mum  was  held  to  arise 
from  the  absence  of  hops  in  its  composition. 
Some  authorities  were  found  to  maintain  reso- 
lutely that  hops  “ do  spoil  our  English  ales 
and  beers,  ushering  in  infections,  nay,  plagues 
amongst  us.”  The  eggs  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  mum  were  supposed  to  prevent  its  grow- 
ing sour, — “ their  shells  sweetening  vinegar 
and  destroying  acids.”  The  authority  of  one 
Dr.  Stubbs,  who  had  made  a voyage  to  Ja- 
maica, was  quoted  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Stubbs 
professed  to  have  ascertained  by  experiment 
“that  eggs  put  whole  into  a vessel  preserve 
many  drinks  even  to  admiration  in  long 
voyages  : the  shells  and  whites  will  be  devoured 
and  lost,  but  the  yolks  left  untouched.” 
Finally,  mum  vras  held  to  be  of  value  as  a pre- 
ventive and  restorative  in  cases  of  consump- 
tion. The  author  expresses  his  apprehension, 
however,  that  several  Londo.i  are  not  suffi- 
ciently honest  and  curious  to  prepare  their 
mum  faithfully  and  truly.  If  they  do,  he 
affirms,  that  they  are  so  happy  as  to  furnish 
and  stock  their  country  with  one  of  the 
most  useful  liquors  under  the  sun  ; and  he 
lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  ingredients 
in  its  composition  are  very  rare  and  choice 
simples,  there  being  scarcely  any  disease  in 
nature  against  which  some  one  of  them  is  not 
' a sure  specific,  and  he  seems  to  imply  that 
the  combination  of  these  ingredients  must 
largely  increase  their  curative  properties.  He 
apologises  for  the  incompleteness  of  his  work, 


but  trusts  it  may  be  favourably  received  as 
“an  essay  or  topick  for  men  to  reason  upon 
when  they  meet  together  in  public  houses,”  by 
which  term  he  probably  did  not  intend  to 
signify  inns  and  taverns  simply. 

In  one  of  the  400  letters  addressed  by  Sir 
Bichard  Steele  to  his  wife,  we  find  him  writing, 
under  date  December  4th,  1717  : — “ I went 
to  bed  last  night  after  taking  only  a little 
broth  ; and  all  the  day  before  a little  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  with  two  glasses  of  mum, 
and  a piece  of  bread  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Temperance  and  your  company,  as 
agreeable  as  you  can  make  it,  will  make 
life  tolerable  if  not  easy,  even  with  the 
gout.” 

Steele  was  at  this  time  Member  for  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  presumable,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  his  letter,  that  he  took  his 
two  glasses  of  mum  medicinally.  There  is 
hardly  need  to  state  that  a modern  member  of 
Parliament  might  apply  in  vain  at  Bellamy’s 
for  the  liquor.  Mum  has  become  an  obso 
lete  drink  ; and  is  not,  we  imagine,  likely  to 
come  in  vogue  again.  Even  the  most  daring 
experimentalist  in  cups  and  mixed  drinks  will 
probably  shrink  from  testing  the  merits  of  the 
concoction  above  described.  It  was  most 
likely  taken  with  sugar,  though  the  receipt  is 
silent  in  that  respect.  Even  then  it  could 
hardly  have  been,  one  would  fancy,  a very 
inviting  beverage.  It  had  its  day  of  favour, 
however,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  a lost 
liquor.  It  probably  disappeared  as  porter 
and  stout  became  popular.  Our  ancestors  did 
not  relish  that  bitterness  of  the  hop,  which  is 
decidedly  a desideratum  in  modem  brewing. 
They  liked  sweet  drinks,  and  added  sugar  to 
their  sack  and  sherry.  Of  Macklin,  the 
actor,  when  a hundred  years  old,  his  biographer 
relates,  “It  had  been  his  constant  rule  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years  and  upwards,  to  visit  a 
public-house,  called  the  Antelope,  in  "White 
Hart  Yard,  Covent  Garden,  where  his  usual 
beverage  was  a pint  of  beer,  called  stout, 
which  was  made  hot  and  sweetened  with 
moist  sugar  almost  to  a syrup.  This,  he  said, 
balmed  his  stomach,  and  kept  him  from 
having  any  inward  pains.”  To  many  the 
remedy  will  seem  almost  as  bad  as  the  dis- 
ease. Gentlemen  of  the  old  school  may  even 
now  be  found  who  hold  Bass’s  celebrated  beer 
and  Amontillado  sherry  alike  in  abhorrence. 
Of  old  those  favourite  drinks  would  have 
been  deemed  wholly  unpalatable,  unless 
immoderately  sweetened.  The  bitterness  of 
the  beer  and  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the 
wine,  however  valued  nowadays,  would  have 
found  singularly  few  admirers  in  the  last 
century. 
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COIAI'TER  XXIV.  COFFEE  AND  A CIIARSE. 

It  was  more  the  spirit  of  perversity  and 
ntradiction,  than  tho  ancient  attraction, 
lich  caused  Flemjmg  to  manoeuvre  his  way 
Mrs.  Charteris’  side,  almost  immediately 
entering  the  green  drawing-room. 

Only  Lady  Greystoke  was  sitting  very  near 
vrion  , and  the  ears  of  that  excellent  lady — 
'turally  discreet — had  waxed  somewhat  duller 
late,  from  causes  over  which  she  had  no  con- 
1.  It  would  have  been  a fair  chauce  enough 
explanation,  or  settling  of  differences,  had 
icont  been  that  way  inclined  ; but — far 
ui  this — Ire  only  felt  anxious  to  keep  as  far 
possible  on  safe  neutral  ground.  Nevor- 
less,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
le  allusion  to  what  had  passed  awhile 
ore  : there  wero  certain  rough  edges,  left 
the  breaking-off  of  their  last  confidential 
verso,  which  needs  must  be  planed  and 
ished  away. 

‘Do  you  know  what  I come  for?”  Vin- 
t said,  in  a subdued  voice,  which  yet  dis- 
;tly  avoided  a whisper.  “ It  is  for  absolu- 
I’ve  been  restless  from  repentance  ever 
■e  Wednesday  night.  I don’t  think  I could 
e my  eyes  under  your  roof  unless  I heard 
n that  you  would  forget  and  forgive.  I 
t think,  how  I could  have  been  so  rude 
overbearing.  But  you  must  have  known, 
I could  never  mean  seriously  to  threaten, 
say  ‘ Go  in  peace’ — it  won’t  take  you 
— and  then,  I will  trouble  you  no  more.” 
lice  again,  for  the  very  last  time,  Marion's 
t — a warm  and  kindly  one,  in  despite  of 
many  faults  that  warped  it — softened 
,rds  Vincent  Flemyng.  Her  dark  grey 
were  rather  sad  as  they  rested  wistfully 
is  face. 

Yes — I can  forgive  freely — now  ; and 
t — in  a little  while — all  that  is  worth 
tting.  I would  far  rather,  not  believe 
you  could  ever  bo  deliberately  cruel.  It 
d be  so  easy  to  prove  it,  too  ; if  you 
d only Vincent — you  know  what  I 

ough  the  words  were  scarcity  audible  by 


tho  ears  for  which  they  were  intended,  the 
strange  earnestness  of  tho  speaker  did  not 
escape  Lady  Greystoke,  sifting  hard  by  : but 
that  discreet  dame  only  shifted  her  own  posi- 
tion slightly,  so  as  to  screen  Marion’s  face 
from  general  inspection  ; and  then  looked 
straight  to  her  front  , betraying  no  further 
consciousness  by  the  shadow  of  a sign. 

If  Flemyng’s  heart  had  been  large  enough 
to  hold  common  honesty — to  say  nothing  of 
honour  ; if  he  coidd  only  have  met  frankness 
with  frankness,  and  confidence  with  con- 
fidence ; it  might  not  have  gone  so  hardly 
with  him  in  tho  after-time.  But  this  was  just 
what  he  could  not  do.  He  thought  within 
himself — 

“ This  is  what  she  has  been  aiming  at,  all 
along  ; with  her  soft  seductive  ways,  and 
sham  cordiality.  She  only  waits  to  be  quite 
free,  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  set  me  at  de- 
fiance. But  she  may  serve  me  well,  yet ; 
from  fear,  if  not  from  love.  So — shall  I give 
her  back  those  letters  ? Not  if  I know  my 
own  mind,  and  my  own  interests.” 

Curiously  enough,  the  new  sensations  that 
had  sprung  up  within  him,  since  he  fancied 
that  Flora  Dorrillon’s  smile  encouraged  him  to 
hope,  made  lum  less  inclined  to  bo  generous 
to  tho  woman  who  had  paved  the  way  for  him, 
there  : the  commercial  value — socially  speak- 
ing— of  Marion  Charteris  rose  with  each  fresh 
evidence  of  her  power.  Besides,  to  a vanity 
like  Flemyng’s  it  was  intensely  gratifying,  to 
hold  the  lure  to  which  so  beautiful  a tercel 
must  needs  stoop,  whether  she  would  or  no  ; 
it  was  not  likely  that  of  his  own  free  will,  he 
could  cast  away  hood  and  jesses. 

It  is  hard  to  write — perhaps,  not  pleasant 
to  read — of  such  baseness.  But,  this  is  not  a 
story  of  Dreamland,  where  all  things  are  done, 
decently  and  in  order.  If  von  write  of  this 
coarse  work-day  world,  you  can  no  more  ignore 
certain  repulsive  phases  of  character,  than  you 
can  write  a history  of  London,  without  men- 
tion of  its  courts  and  purlieus.  It  is  not  wise 
or  needful  to  linger  over  a di  -agreeable  subject, 
any  more  than  it  is,  to  lldncr  in  an  unsavoury 
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alley.  Eut  in  our  walks  abroad — whether  it 
be  the  tody  or  the  mind  that  wanders — be 
sure  that  we  shall  see  the  sordid,  oftener  than 
the  savage  side  of  crime. 

You  will  remember,  being  warned  long  ago, 
of  the  black  drop  in  Flemyng’s  nature,  that 
was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face ; so  that  you  were  not  tricked  into  any 
false  interest  in  Lis  fortunes.  True  it  is,  that 
actual  yellow  dross  never  entered  into  Vincent’s 
speculations : with  this  single  exception,  he 
seems  not  a whit  more  deserving  of  sympathy 
than  that  ingenious  gentleman — lord  of  vague 
PyreLean  hectare s — who  awhile  ago  made  his 
plaint  before  the  Marlburian  judgment- seat, 
and  found  a worthy  Gallio  sitting  there.  Yet, 
in  despite  of  his  cynicism,  natural  and  ac- 
quired, Flemyng  made  but  a poor  business  of 
evasion  and  denial  : to  affect  to  misunderstand 
Marion,  would  have  been  too  absurd. 

“ I guess  what  you  mean” — he  murmured 
hurriedly.  “ You — you  shall  have  back,  all 
you  want  : really,  you  shall.  But — I — I’ve 
brought  nothing  with  me,  here.” 

He  was  lying  ; and  she  knew  it  ; she  would 
have  known  it,  if  the  nervous  tremor  of  his 
tone  had  not  helped  to  convict  him.  At  that 
instant  the  latest  spark  of  pity  or  tender- 
ness for  her  old  playmate,  died  in  Marion 
Charteris’  breast,  as  suddenly  as  if  a torrent  of 
ice-water  had  swept  athwart  it.  The  very  fact 
of  realising  the  position,  would  have  given  her 
courage  and  self-possession,  had  either  been 
lacking.  Something  told  her  that  the  persist- 
ence in  intimidation  came  not  from  the  petu- 
lance of  jealousy,  but  rather  from  cool  sordid 
calculation  : from  that  moment,  she  ceased  to 
be  afraid  of,  or  for  Vincent  Flemyng.  She 
felt  towards  him,  exactly  as  she  would  have 
felt,  in  the  presence  of  some  importunate 
creditor,  whose  claim  could  not  conveniently 
be  settled  on  the  spot  : if  she  had  blenched 
before  such,  she  would  not  have  been  her 
father’s  daughter. 

But  a politic  instinct  made  Mr3.  Charteris 
droop  her  eyes  from  their  steadfast  gaze,  and 
pass  her  filmy  kerchief  lightly  over  her  lips, 
before  she  spoke  : otherwise,  the  expression  of 
one  or  the  other  must  surely  have  belied  the 
careless  gaiety  of  her  words. 

“ 1 fancied  you  would  have  been  more 
thoughtful,  when  you  could  guess  at  my 
wishes  so  well.  But  you  w ill  set  me  right 
with  myself,  sooner  or  later  ; I am  not  afraid. 
It  is  so  much  pleasanter,  to  trust  ; and  easier, 
too,  now.  For  you  will  very  soon  oease  to 
trouble  yourself,  about  me  or  mine.  Poor 
me  ! Didn’t  I tell  you,  how  it  would  be  ? It 
is  cruel,  to  chain  you  here,  when  you  are 
wanting  to  be  elsewhere  ; and — wanted — I 


' dare  say.  You  needn’t  look  penitent : it  is 
the  way  of  the  world  ; and  there  are  plenty 
more  sinners,  to  keep  you  in  countenance. 
Go,  and  prosper.” 

Flemyng  was,  constitutionally,  unapt  to 
betray  emotion  by  any  change  of  colour  I but 
the  veriest  novice  could  not  have  blushed 
more  palpably  than  he  did,  as  his  glance 
followed  Marion’s,  towards  the  remote  corner, 
where  a select  circle  was  already  beginning 
to  form  round  Flora  Dorrillon.  And  then, 
his  brow  lowered  sullenly  : for,  on  the  chair 
nearest  to  the  lady’s  right-hand,  lounged  the 
man  w hom  Vincent  honoured  with  his  special 
hate.  It  was  some  comfort  to  mark  that  the 
conversation,  over  yonder,  seemed  general  and 
not  particularly  interesting  to  any  one  con- 
cerned : the  listle3sness  was  heavy  on  ltanks- 
borough’s  face  ; and  Flora  was  fluttering  her 
fan  slowly  and  monotonously,  like  one  whose 
attention  is  only  mechanically  engaged. 

The  looker-on  need  not  have  disquieted 
himself,  had  he  been  aware  of  all  the  truth. 
They  were  very  old  friends — those  two  ; and 
knew  each  other  too  thoroughly,  ever  to  have 
been  more.  Ranksborough  liked  to  take  his 
coffee  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a handsome 
woman,  juat  as  he  liked  to  have  a master- 
piece of  Etty’s  confronting  him  in  his  own 
dining-room  ; and  Flora  valued  her  artillery 
of  fascination  far  too  highly,  to  waste  it  in 
blank- cartridge  practice. 

But  that  one  glimpse  of  the  state  of  things 
over  against  him  utterly  overset  all  Flemyng’s 
powers  of  dissimulation  and  self-control ; 
though  neither  were  of  a mean  order.  A 
nervous  irritation  possessed  him  ; making  it 
intolerable  to  stay  where  he  was  the  utmost 
that  he  could  do,  was  to  gather  his  moral 
forces  together,  so  as  to  beat  an  orderly  re- 
treat. In  this  he  succeeded  not  ilL 

“I  accept  the  dismissal,”  he  whispered; 
bowing  Lis  head  with  a mock  humility.  “If 
I were  to  argue  with  you,  now,  it  would  take 
up  too  much  of  the  time  that  belongs  to 
others  : I had  nearly  forgotten  that  you  are 
hostess  here.  But  I’ll  try  and  convince  you, 
whenever  you  have  leisure  to  listen.” 

And  so,  Vincent  sauntered  slowly  away. 
If  you  have  ever  watched  a carrier-pigeon 
circling  round  and  round,  at  starting,  before 
she  makes  her  point,  you  will  have  a fair  ilea 
of  the  meanderings  that  saved  appearances, 
and  yet  brought  him  in  brief  space  to  Lady 
Dorri lion’s  side. 

Marion  Charteris  drew  a long  sigh,  rather 
of  impatient  weariness,  than  of  regret,  as  she 
turned  to  Lady  Greystoke. 

“ How  gauche  you  must  think  me,”  she 
said.  “ But  it  will  not  happen  again.  I wa?, 
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eally,  obliged  to  speak  seriously  to  Mr. 
Qemyng.  He  borrowed  some  photographs  of 
line,  in  Rome  ; and  I have  never  been  able 

0 get  them  back.  It  makes  a dreadful  blank 

1 my  book  ; and,  I believe,  he  only  keeps 
aem,  to  tease  me.  It  is  so  very  tiresome  of 
im.’’ 

The  elder  dame  glanced  at  the  speaker, 
itb  her  keen  black  eye3 — still  bright  and 
itirieal  as  ever  ; and  her  smile  was  full  of 
leaning. 

“ Don’t  apologise,  dear.  I think  you  were 
uite  right  to  speak  seriously,  under  the  cir- 
lmstancts.  Only,  I should  have  filled  up 
le  blank  in  my — book,  long  ago.  It  ns  very 
resome  of  Mr.  Flemyng,  though.  But  pages 
e apt  to  be  tiresome,  when  they  out  grow 
kgehood  : and  then — there  is  but  one  way 
‘.th  them,  in  any  well-ordered  household.” 

“ But  one  way,  indeed” — Marion  answered, 
th  a light  laugh.  Just,  then,  other  guests 
thered  round  her  ; and  she  was  the  plea- 
jtest  of  hostesses,  once  more. 
Notwithstanding  the  fascination  that  over- 
re  him,  and  the  encouragement  of  a quick 
;aning  smile  as  he  drew  near,  Flemyng 
trayed  no  great  haste  or  eagerness  in  join- 
: ' the  circle  round  La  ly  Dorrillon.  For 
i ’eral  minutes  he  was  content  to  hover  on 
s outskirts  thereof  ; and  did  not  come  fairly 
the  front,  till  the  chair  on  Flora’s  right- 
' id  was  empty.  Even  in  his  animosities 
icent  wa3  not  apt  to  forget  the  better  part 
i valour  ; something  told  him  that  it  would 
1 advisable,  for  the  present,  to  avoid  a pos- 
s lity  of  breaking  a conversational  lance 
< h Rauksberough.  Neither  did  the  latter 
s m anxious  to  give  such  a chauce  : after 
f shiug  the  last  drop  of  his  chaste  very 
1 urely,  he  rose  and  lounged  slowly  away. 

1 there  was  something  in  his  manner  that 
t tated  Flemyng  vaguely  ; to  say  nothing  of 
a wt  of  amused  intelligence  that  seemed  to 
c er-lie  the  laziness  of  the  great  black  eyes. 

..s  Ranksborough  deparced,  Flora’s  ample 
s'  fc  expanded,  in  some  mysterious  fashion, 
t:  it  half-shrouded  the  chair  ou  which  he 
h been  sitting,  and  warned  off  intruders  : 
e ally  mysteriously  did  it  contract  a few 
s<  nds  later,  when  Vincent  found  himself 
ai  dentally  in  that  especial  corner  ; leaving  a 
it  ptingly  vacant  seat. 

lave  you  ever  watched  a real  mistress  of 
c<  lettish  tactics  manoeuvre  hir  drapery  ? 
T famous  mantle,  that  put  all  the  dames  of 
0 elot  to  shame,  save  only  Sir  Caradoc’s  true 
w , cannot  compare  with  some  modern  r crtn- 
gc  ns  tn  capricious  elasticity. 

nyhow,  Vincent  seemed  to  fall,  quite  natu- 
ja  , into  the  post  of  honour ; neither  did 


any  of  the  others  seem  inclined  to  begrudge 
it  bim.  They  all  belonged  to  the  cl  is-i  with  ' 
whom  an  instinctive  lact  supplies  the  void  of 
delicacy,  should  such  be  wanting  : seeing  that 
their  fair  chieftaiuess  hid  a fancy  for  a ^-d- 
tek,  they  bowed,  courteously,  to  the  caprice, 
without  any  sign  of  impertinent  intelligence  ; 
and  so,  dropped  off,  one  by  one,  leaving  Fle- 
myng, at  last,  alone  in  his  great  glory. 

Once  again,  they  talked  only  on  common- 
place topics — mutual  friend*,  incident's  of 
travel,  and  the  like  ; yet  none  the  less,  in  a 
brief  hour’s  space,  wild  work  was  wrought  in 
Flemyng’ s heart  and  train. 

There  was  rather  a curious  paper  written 
some  time  ago,  beating  on  the  connection  be- 
tween Sound  and  Colour  ; illustrated,  if  I 
remember  right,  chiedy  from  the  experiences 
of  the  blind.  If  your  musing?  had  frayed  iu 
this  direction,  after  listening  for  awhile  to 
Flora  Dorrillon,  there  would,  surely,  have 
risen  before  your  rniud’s  eye,  visions  of  deep 
gorgeous  crimson,  or  imperial  purp’e.  And, 
through  all  the  soft  richness  of  those  tone-, 
there  thrilled  a subtle  vibration  strangely  con- 
tagious ; so  that  your  own  voice  began  to 
tremble,  long  before  you  were  aware  that  you 
had  hearkc-ued  to  her — not  harmlessly. 

When  the  party  broke  tip  for  the  night, 
Vincent  went  to  his  room,  to  doff  his  evening 
armour,  and  to  don  loose  raiment  fit  for  the 
tabagie.  But  this  purpo.-e  seemed  forgotten 
as  soon  as  the  door  of  his  own  chamber  closed 
behind  him  ; for  he  sate  down  iu  the  nearest 
arm-chair  ; and,  in  three  minutes,  was  staring 
into  the  embers,  evidently  in  a reverie  not 
lightly  to  be  broken.  Nor  was  it  broken,  till 
it  was  too  late  to  ihink  of  joining  the  smokers 
below ; even  if  he  had  felt  iu  cue  for  their  society. 
The  least  astute  bystander  would  have  realised 
the  truth  which,  perchance,  Vincent  did  not 
disguise  from  himself — he  was  fairly  bewitched. 

Bewitched. 

It  is  a pretty  word  enough  to  write  ; 
and,  when  uttered  by  a pair  of  rose-bul 
lips,  is  scarcely  less  effective  than  Prunes 
or  Prism.  Do  yeu  know  what  it  means, 
sometimes  ? 

It  means,  that  a mind  has  become  sud- 
denly warped  and  marred,  as  a holy  might 
be  by  a palsv-stroke  ; so  that  the  plainest  pre- 
cepts of  laws,  divine  or  human,  seem  weary 
lessons,  learnt  byrote  long  ago,  anfl  not  worththe 
remembering  : it  means  that  a man  would  stab 
his  best  friend  iu  the  back,  to  win  one  of  the 
witch’s  smiles  ; and  rob  an  altar,  to  buy  gew  - 
giws  for  a white  neck  or  rounded  anus  ; and 
trail  his  family-honour  in  the  mud,  like  a 
thread-bare  cloak,  to  keep  a wanton’s  slipper 
uusoilel.  And  in  the  symptoms  of  t le  malady 
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there  is  a terrible  sameness.  When  it  has  fairly 
taken  hold,  aisilom  and  folly,  courage  and 
cowardice,  virtue  and  vice,  aro  all  as  one. 
The  keen  eyes  that  could  pierce  even  the  twi- 
light of  Hades,  could  see  little  ditference  in 
the  swine  wallowing  in  Circe’s  sty. 

(To  be  continued.) 

enigma. 

I saw  her  first  w hen  she  was  my  whole — 

T1  lough  a sweet  and  placid  smile 
At  times  o’er  her  sadden’d  features  stole, 

Their  sternness  to  beguile. 

I saw  her  next  when  she  did  my  whole 
(Though  with  head  cut  off,  I own) : 

Kb  peace  was  now  in  her  troubled  soul, 
llut  she  spake  wild  words,  and  without  control, 

And  her  eyes  with  madness  shone  ! 

I saw  her  next  when  ’mid  peaceful  shades 
Of  the  cloister’d  halls  she  stood  ; 

And  my  whole,  twice  beheaded,  she  ever  prayed, 
Though  with  scarce-moved  lips,  and  with  lowliest  head 
Of  that  gentle  sisterhood. 

But  once  again  I beheld  her  there  : 

Silent  and  still  she  lay — 

And  her  lips  now  moved  not  e’en  in  prayer, 

And  the  flowers  which  lay  all  lifeless  there. 

Seem’d  emblems  meet  of  the  being  fair 
IV  hose  spirit  had  passed  awaj  ! 

What  now  remains  for  that  tender  maid 
But  my  dark  and  dismal  whole  ? 

By  virgin  hands  she  is  gently  laid — 

And  the  bells  are  toll’d,  and  the  prayers  are  said, 

That  in  peace  may  rest  her  soul  ! 

Ye  who  this  mystery  unroll, 

Say  if  my  tale  be  not  my  whole  ? C. 


PASCUA  DE  NAYIDAD. 

Da  me,  Dorila,  el  vaso 
lleno  de  dulee  vino, 
que  solo  al  ver  la  nieve 
temblando  estoy  de  trio, 

* * * » 

Dejemosla  que  caiga 
Dorila,  y bien  bebidos 
burlemos  sus  rigores 
con  tiernos  regoeijos. 
bebemos  y cantemos  ; 
que  ya  el  Abril  florid© 
vendra  en  las  blandas  alas 
del  cefiro  benigno.* 

Juau  Melendez  Valdez. 

Christmas  at  Madrid  is  one  proof  that 
latitude  is  hut  a poor  guide  as  to  climate. 
Situated  one  degree  more  favourably  than 
Pome,  sensation  would  suggest  Siberia.  Last 


* Bring  me,  Dorila,  the  Bowl. 

Fill’d  up  with  lusciou.s  wine, 

For  only  from  seeing  the  snow 
My  limbs  are  shaking  with  cold. 

* * * * 

But  let  it  fall  as  it  will, 

Dorila,  bring  me  the  bowl, 

And  with  gladsome  words  and  tender 
We’ll  sing  and  drink,  and  drink  and  sing, 
And  mock  its  freezing  rigour ; j 


winter  was  certainly  an  exceptional  year,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  fair  to  take  it  as  a 
criterion  ; but  then  the  season  at  which  you 
go  to  stay  at  a place  is  always  an  exceptional 
season.  Cold  it  certainly  was,  beyond  any- 
thing to  which  our  English  homo  had  inured 
us  ; while  the  snowfall  on  one  occasion  shut 
us  in  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  w orld  for  days  together.  Some  friends 
were  three  days  reaching  us  from  Burgos  (a 
distance  we  had  traversed  in  as  many  hours 
a few  months  before),  suffering  the  most  un- 
usual privations  by  the  way,  having  frequently 
to  turn  out  and  walk,  and  occasionally  help  in 
the  snow  clearing.  This  was  towards  the  end 
of  December,  and  we  had  returned  but  a few 
weeks  before  from  Seville,  where  we  had  cele- 
brated Guy  Fawkes’  anniversary  under  an 
August  sky.  Seville  herself,  however,  was  not 
spared  very  long,  for  a month  later  the  cold  was 
so  intense  there,  that  it  was  said  the  lamps 
could  not  be  lit  because  the  oil  was  frozen  ! 

Perhaps  no  heavier  snowfall  was  ever  ex- 
perienced in  Spain  than  that  of  last  Christmas- 
day.  It  was  computed  that  its  bulk  was  of 
2,644,868  cubic  metres,  of  which  nearly  one 
million  metres  lay  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  some  sank  under  their 
share  of  the  weight,  while  many  serious  acci- 
dents were  caused  by  avalanches  falling  off 
them  on  to  the-  passers-by.  Some  small  out- 
lying houses  had  their  doors  blocked  up,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  could  not  get  out  till 
neighbours  came  to  their  assistance.  In  the 
Puerta  del  Sol,  the  very  centre  of  the  “Coro 
nada  Villa,”  a man  was  frozen  to  death  one 
night ; and  the  number  of  limbs  broken  every 
day  from  persons  slipping  down  on  the  frozen 
snow  was  most  astonishing.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  mishaps  wore  so  acutely 
felt  as  the  disappointment  caused  by  the 
loss  of  the  Conida  de  Toros  on  the  Fiesta 
de  Xavidad  ; it  was  hard  to  forego  it 
on  that  day  of  all  holidays  in  the  year.  To 
hold  one,  however,  was  impossible.  The  Plaza 
de  Toros  was  a very  hemisphere  of  snow, — 
accumulating  all  day,  hour  by  hour,  and  pre- 
sented a very  novel  appearance.  The  clearing 
out  this  snow  was  a lengthened  and  laborious 
operation.) 


For  at  hand  are  April’s  flowers,* 

Borne  on  Zephyr's  wing  benign 
To  renew  this  world  of  onrs. 

* April  is  not  exactly  the  month  of  flowers  with  u? ; hat 
in  the  south  it  is  otherwise.  Thus  Mctastaslu — 

Senibra  gentile 
Ncl  verno  tin  flore 
Che  in  sen’  d'Aprilo 
Si  disprezzb. 

Fra  l’ombra  e belia  • 

L’istessa  stella 

Clie  in  faecia  al  solo 
Mon  si  nurd. 
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Tho  same  cause  which  deprived  the  Madi- 
hos  of  their  truly  national  sport,  however, 
•ovided  them  another,  in  which  they  have 
ss  often  tho  opportunity  of  indulging.  As 
on  as  the  snow-storm  ceased,  and  tho  hard y 

Ideros,  or  scavengers,  had,  with  the  aid  of 
i,  and  carts,  and  boctts  <le  rier/o , begun  to 
its  effects  away,  every  inch  of  skating 
1 was  crowded  with  patinmdores,  female 
L a3  male.  The  available  area,  however, 
y limited.  It  was  almost  laughable  to 
)wds  of  anxious  experts  (and  /^experts) 
g for  their  turn  round  the  Estanque,  in 
etiro  Cardens,  calling  up  the  image  of 
rders  of  the  Pool  of  Dethesda,  while  its 
sions  would  invoke  tho  nickname  of  a 
from  any  genuine  northern  votary  of  the 

w-balling,  too,  soon  became  a favourite, 
would  seem  also  a daugerous  pastime, 
having  occurred  in  which  a blow  from  a 
irected  snow'- ball  was  avenged  by  the 
of  a narvoja. 

i lore  peaceful  snow-amusement  was  found 
ting  out  statues  in  the  fragile  material 
j the  interval  of  skating,  and  orna- 
ug  therewith  the  balustrade  round  the 
que,  adding  a really  handsome,  and  in 
instances  well-finished,  though  so  very 
;ory,  architectural  adornment  to  its 
te. 

istmas  is  nowhere  the  holiday  par  excel - 
hat  it  is  in  England.  In  Spain  Easter 
lly  takes  the  precedence.  It  is  remotely 
ed  for  by  a Carnival , which  surpasses 
>f  any  other  country  of  Europe  at  the 
t day,  and  ushered  in  by  Holy  Week 
iities,  quite  unrivalled  in  their  elabora- 
It  gives  its  appellation  of  Pascua  to  all 
festivals,  which  extend  their  celebration 
aore  than  three  days,  but  itself  is  digni- 
, ith  tho  high-sounding  title  of  Pascua 
r,  or  caressed  with  the  pet-name  of  Pascua 
i res.  Hence  Christinas  only  shines  by  a 
fed  lustre,  and  is  called  tho  Pasch  of  the 
iy. 

religious  festivals  have  their  ciiltus  in 
For  even  where  devotional  and  tradi- 
customs  are  weakened  in  their  grasp  on 
ir  observance,  the  cessation  from  business 
ibour  affords  an  indulgence  for  which  the 
ard  always  embraces  an  excuse.  Plenty 
ler  observances  survive  also.  And  as 
nstance  among  many  of  the  old  habits 
ag  themselves  on  to  the  new  we  have 
md  at  tho  railway  stations  in  Spain  pla- 
announcing  cheap  trains  for  tho  Jtiomerias 
grimages  ! 

i Pascua  de  Navidad  certainly  does  not 
'.3  share  of  attention.  Winter  being  the 


season  in  Madrid,  it  is  about  Christnmtide  tint 
the  gayest  reunions  take  place.  The  masked 
balls  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  as- 
semblages. Those  tit  the  Teatro  Peal  are  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  are  attended  by  people 
of  the  first  society,  but  admission  being  by 
bought  tickets,  it  is  impossible  bill  tint  there 
should  be  a great  mixture  of  ranks.  Those  of 
tho  Zarzuela  Theatre  are  even  moro  numerously 
attended,  hut  are  perhaps  less  select.  Every 
endeavour  is  used  to  maintain  the  greatest 
decorum,  and  even  dancing  is  seldom  indulged 
in,  though  a band  plays  dance-music.  Usually 
only  the  ladies  are  masked.  Masked  balls 
have  also  at  various  times  been  got  up  by  tho 
nobility  at  the  conservatorio  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  and  for  these  the  tickets  are  sold 
only  to  persons  known  to  the  promoters,  and  for 
further  security  they  are  required  to  prove  their 
identity  at  the  entrance.  At  one  of  these 
a 'masque  of  the  surrender  of  Granada  v.'as 
got  up  ; the  representatives  of  noble  houses 
wearing  tho  actual  costumes  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  Queen  was  dressed  as  Isabella 
the  Catholic;  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Medi- 
naceli,  however,  represented  Boabdil’g  mother. 
There  are  others  commonly  held  at  tho 
Salon  de  Capellanes , the  Circa  de  Paid,  and 
other  danciug-rooms,  but  these  are  quite 
inferior. 

Spaniards  are  proverbially  not  a party-giving 
people  ; still,  European  customs  are  beginning 
to  spread  among  them,  and  the  old  gossiping, 
card-playing  tertalia  is  retreating  before  the 
innovation  of  the  gayer  bmlc,  which,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  similarity'  of  sound,  and  of  our 
word  being  derived  from  it,  does  not  answer  to 
“ ball  ” so  well  as  to  tho  literal  rendering  of 
“a  dance,’’ — set rao  being  rather  the  equivalent 
for  the  former.  The  salons  of  the  Duquesa  de 
Fernati-Nuhez  and  those  of  the  Marquesa  de 
Sotomayor  were  particularly  distinguished  for 
the  number  and  brilliancy  of  their  receptions. 
The  magnificent  palace  of  tho  Duke  of  Me  iina- 
celi,  opposite  tho  Cortes,  at  the  end  of  the 
Carrera  San  Geranium,  was  also  the  scene  of  a 
stirring  entertainment,  private  theatricals  being 
given  for  the  benefit  of  tho  sufferers  by  the 
autumn  inundations. 

Our  older  festivities  connected  with  the 
Christmas  holiday  have  also  their  Spanish 
counterpart.  The  yule-log  finds  its  transla- 
tion in  the  nochcbucito , and  the  same  word 
stands  for  a torta  of  almonds,  pine-kerm  Is,  oil, 
honey,  and  eggs,  which  is  by  no  means  a des- 
picable substitute  for  our  national  mince-pies. 
Our  turkeys  are  emulated  with  literal  exact- 
ness, only  instead  of  quietly  displaying  their 
corpses  pendent  over  a shop-front,  they  are 
paraded  alive  in  Hocks  through  the  streets, 
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where  they  strut  along  in  all  the  majesty  of 
their  plumage-mantles,  their  pregonadores  (or 
hawkers)  shouting  deafeningly,  “Pavoo-o,  pa-a- 
voo,  quien  me  compra.”  * 

The  custom  of  sending  cards  of  congratula- 
tion, is  one  of  very  general  acceptation  ; last 
year  upwards  of  130,000  such  passed  through 
the  post  of  the  interior  ; 95,000  being  deli- 
vered in  Madrid  alone. 

In  the  matter  of  asking  Christmas-boxes, 
too,  our  habits  are  most  closely  reproduced  ; 


and  not  only  in  the  asking,  but  also  in  the 
attempted  repression  of  the  practice.  Last 
year  the  Conde  de  Belascoin,  Alcalde  Corregi- 
dor  (or  Mayor)  of  Madrid,  forbad  all  subor- 
dinate civic  employes  to  ask  for  aguinaldos, 
except  the  barrenderos  who  had  grappled  so 
bravely  with  the  snow  nuisance,  and  the 
serenos,  antiquated  night  watchmen,  so  called 
from  having  in  this  climate,  in  the  majority  of 
nights,  to  declare  the  weather  “ all  serene,”  in 
their  hourly  chant. 


At  some  churches  for  nine  days  before  the 
25th  December  music  with  special  reference 
to  the  Nativity  is  used  in  the  Mass,  hence 
called  Alisa  de  Pastorela.  We  attended  one 
one  day  at  the  Church  of  Nuestra  Senora,  in 

* What  strange  combinations  people  love  to  make  be- 
tween seasons  and  their  feeding  ! Why  does  the  American 
mix  whipped  eggs  and  sugar  with  his  brandy  on  Christmas 
Bay,  and  call  it  egg-nogg?  And  what  can  it  signify  to  the 
Neapolitan  whether  or  nut  he  gets  his  capitone  on  that  day  ? 
Surely  conger-eel  on  any  other  day  would  taste  as  sweet, 
and  yet  he  will  pay  his  last  farthing  rather  than  forego  the 
dish.  It  is  fair  to  the  taste  of  the  Spanish  people  to  say  that 
all  their  Christmas  confectionery  is  most  excellent;  and 
Seville  is  particularly  delicate  and  successful  in  her  prepara- 
tions of  this  nature.  It  is  surprising  that  some  of  these 
delicious  compounds  have  not  found  their  way  to  England. 
The  raciotto  di  campapna,  however,  with  which  Rome  re- 
gales you  at  ( hristn.as,  must  bear  away  the  palm  from 
everything  that  can  bo  devised  in  this  line. 


the  Plazuela  de  Cebada,  aud  on  another  day 
in  the  Oratorio  del  Caballero  de  Gracia,  insti- 
tuted by  a very  interesting  society  called  “of 
the  Holy  Child  Jesus,”  for  the  support  and 
instruction  of  poor  cJiildren.  The  effect  was 
i certaiuly  rather  peculiar  than  pleasing.  One 
is  not  used  to  hearing  bucolic  instruments  in 
church,  aud  the  panderetas  and  tambores  (tan® 
i borines  aud  drums)  do  not  overcome  one’s  pre- 
judices by  their  melody  ; still  less  does  the 
primitive  one-stringed  rabel.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  not  deny  such  adoption  of 
the  homely  accessories  of  life  of  the  common 
people,  and  the  associating  them  with  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  probably  has  a tendency 
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awake  their  attention,  and  win  their  sym- 
thies. 

It  is  not  only  in  churches  that  this  pastoral 
isic  is  hoard.  Like  tho  Pj'[tJ\rari  of  Home, 
asants  come  into  tho  towns,  and  play  their 
stic  music  through  the  streets.  Probably 
3 original  intention  of  the  custom  was,  as 
3re,  to  serenade  the  various  little  shrines 
lick  make  such  picturesque  bits  for  our 
jtch-book  reminiscences,  in  every  street.  If 
it  is  frustrated  in  Madrid,  for  not  one  such 
to  bo  seen  anywhere,  and,  without  this  ex- 
e for  them,  their  monotonous  sounds  are 
letimes  very  provoking.  The  municipal 
horities  indeed  placed  some  restrictions  on 
infliction  this  year,  but  tho  street  boys,  too 
quitous  to  bo  made  amenable  to  any  mo- 
nte repressive  measures,  kept  up  tho  prac- 
with  toy  parodies,  aided  by  the  still  more 
ictionable  zambomba.  This  strange  little 
rument  of  torture,  the  dictionaries  tell  us,  is 
sort  of  rustic  drum  but  it  only  resembles 
um  in  so  far  that  a part  of  its  apparatus 
lists  of  a tightly-strained  piece  of  parch! 
it  ; but  instead  of  being  struck  by  a drum- 
r a bit  of  cane  is  inserted  through  it,  and  a 
h disagreeable  thumping  noise  is  produced 
forking  it  up  and  down  with  the  hands, 
s curious  as  the  various  kinds  of  food 
h persons  think  it  necessary  to  appropriate 
ifferent  solemnities,  are  the  various  kinds 
ounds  similarly  adapted.  After  all  that 
and  romancers  have  fabled  so  prettily  of 
nusic  of  the  penph  of  the  sunny  south,  it 
ird  to  be  disenchanted  by  travel.  Yet 
different  from  the  idea  we  have  indulged 
te  dulcet  sounds  which  were  said  to  move 
inanimate  things,  and — 

. . rigidas  deducere  moutibus  ornos, 

e music  of  the  timbrel  and  pipe  in  its 
lity.  And  how  wearisome  must  have 
these  picturesque  serenades  under  the 
ve  have  so  long  loved  to  see  reproduced 
nvas,  when  tom-tom' d on  a true  Spanish 
Truly  it  must  have  needed  a warm 
mate  southern  affection  to  have  survived 
rdeal  ! ITow  is  it  again  that  discordant 
ain-giviug  noises  are  made,  to  express  joy 
;stivity  ? No  Christmas  would  bo  com- 
ber indeed  any  minor  festival)  for  the 
sr  in  the  little  Italian  jtttcsi  without  a 
is  charge  of  his  odious  mortalciti  reverbe- 
tkrough  his  mountains.  Scarcely  less  deaf- 
and  distressing  are  the  crackers  and  pistol- 
vith  which  the  United  States  gamin  sym- 
. his  raptures  on  the  same  occasion.  Hut 
iins,  the  worst  is  that  produced  by  the 
n ba  of  the  Peninsula,  yet  the  Peninsu- 
love  it.  The  climax  to  all  the  noisy 


demonstration  of  preparation  for  the  festival  is 
reached  on  Christmas-eve — XochcbucAfi — the 
good  night  as  it  is  emphatically  styled.  Tho 
feast  of  the  Divine  Infant — tho  Dios — 

is  of  course  pre-eminently  the  children’s  feast, 
and  they  positively  run  riot  with  their  dulces 
and  tortus,  and  above  all  with  their  dreadful 
•.( imbombus . We,  who  have  lived  through  and 
survived  tho  fair  in  tho  Piazza  S.  Eusachio, 
on  tho  Homan  Epiphany,  thought  ourselves 
proof  against  any  annoyance  of  the  same  nature, 
but  even  that  night  long,  “ savage  and  shrill  ” 
infliction  did  not  provoke  us  to  the  same  pitch 
of  exaltation  as  the  zambomba.  The  natives 
seem  hardened  to  it,  and  the  children  have  it 
their  own  way.  Juvenile  parties,  however, 
are  not  an  institution  of  such  common  adop- 
tion as  in  England  ; when  they  are  given 
they  are  generally  in  fancy  dress.  We  were 
not  able  to  find  any  tradition  of  the  Present- 
giver,  who,  under  the  ideal  of  Father  Christ- 
mas in  England,  VEnfant  Jesus  in  France, 
St.  Nicholas  in  Germany,  and  la  Bcfcaa  in 
Italy  (immortalised  so  humorously  by  Geradag- 
nuoli),  comes  down  the  chimney,  and  puts  toys 
and  bonbons  into  the  little  stocking  hung  up 
there  in  faith  and  confidence  the  night  before. 
The  French  marchands  located  in  Madrid  im- 
port great  quantities  of  their  sucrerics,  but  the 
national  Juices  need  stand  ins  no  fear  of  being 
superseded,  their  excellence  will  stand  any 
comparison.  Among  the  best  which  occur  to 
our  memory  is  the  turon,  a hardish  paste  of 
preserved  almonds,  hazel-nuts,  or  pine-keruels, 
and  honey,  sold  in  large  bars  like  soap,  also 
in  ornamental  boxes,  and  imsKiijxoi,  another 
preparation  of  almonds  lighter  in  colour.  It 
is  generally  made  up  into  the  forms  of  various 
kinds  of  fish,  and  of  fabulous  monsters,  and 
gaudily  decorated  with  coloured  sugar.*  And 
these  and  other  eatables  are  sent  as  presents 
from  one  family  to  another,  but  are  not 
specially  destined  for  the  little  ones.  The 
children’s  “ bright  particular”  amusement 
consists  in  making  up  representations  of  the 
Stable  at  Bethlehem,  with  all  conceivable  (anil 
inconceivable)  accessories.  A large  traffic  is 
carried  oil  m the  various  materials  for  this 
purpose.  At  night  they  are  lighted  up  while 
tho  children  dance  and  sing  before  them,  for 
in  all  national  amusements  in  Spain  tho  primi- 
tive practice  of  treating  dancing  and  singing 
as  simultaneous  performances  is  strictly  adhered 
to  ; these  are  called  Nacnnientos,  and  are 
found  in  every  house,  small  and  great,  through- 
out Spain.  In  the  churches,  too,  they  are 
got  up  with  more  expense  and  on  a larger 

* At  the  more  elegant  Uwuscs  salmon  rinurur  i r 
the  Kocliebnena  supper.  Where  this  cannot  he  aflorded, 
bisinjo,  a kind  of  bream,  takes  its  place. 
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scale,*  and  in  many  of  the  theatres  they  have 
representations  in  which  the  figures  are  super- 
seded by  living  persons,  who  hold  quaint  dia- 
logues suggested  by  the  occasion.  Midnight 
Mass  is  very  generally  attended,  and  is  called 
Misa  de  Gallo,  or  the  Cock’s  Mass,  because  of 
its  being  said  at  the  hour  when  he  is  supposed 
to  sing  out  his  first  chant. 

Is  or  are  works  of  beneficence  forgotten. 
There  are  no  special  royal  gifts  for  the  poor, 
but  the  birthdays  and  naniedays  of  some  of 
the  royal  children  fall  near  this  time,  and  on 
these  occasions  the  Queen  always  gives  alms 
largely.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  distributed 
00,000  reals  among  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  capital.  It  is  on  the  24th,  the  Good  eve, 
that  all  the  prisons  ami  tire  Hospital  General  are 
inspected.  All  the  numerous  hospitals  for  the 
poor  and  for  foundlings,  distribute  extra  rations 
on  the  day  itself,  f The  rancho  of  the  soldier, 
too,  receives  an  addition,  and  (this  year,  at 
least)  many  thousands  had  leave  of  absence  to 
spend  the  holiday  with  their  families.  But 
while  the  stores  of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil, — 
the  staple  products  of  Spanish  soil, — are  being 
opened  wide,  it  is  a rare  thing  for  the  frugal 
Spaniard  to  give  way  to  excess.  The  word 
horracha,  a wine  skin,  only  requires  the  sub- 
stitution of  a masculine  termination  to  make 
it  denote  a drunkard  ; the  word  exists,  so,  no 
doubt,  therefore,  dues  the  idea  it  denotes ; but 
it  is  not  one  which  ever  forces  itself  upon  you 
as  you  walk  by  the  way.  This  year  a very 
touching  ceremonial  took  place  during  the 
Christmas  season.  It  was  a religious  function 
at  the  Church  of  San  Cayetano,  got  up  at  their 
own  expense  by  the  operatives  of  the  cigar 
manufactory' (burnt  down  a few  weeks  before),  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  benefits  received  during 
the  suspension  of  work,  which  had  so  nearly 
missed  being  their  ruin,  and  for  their  so  speedy 
return  to  regular  employment.  San  Cayetano 
is  a large  church,  but  it  was  crowded  in  every 
part  on  this  occasion  by  these  industrious  poor 
people,  in  their  humble  but  picturesque  garb. 

CHHISTMAS  BELLS. 


Ik  broken  notes  of  sound. 

The  voice  of  distant  bells 
Falls  fitfully  around, 

Borne  o’er  the  rimey  dells. 

Anon  in  wailing  tones 

It  breaks  against  the  breeze, 

* In  the  arc  hives  of  the  Cathedral  of  Zaragoza  are  pre- 
served some  eurious  entries  of  the  expenses  of  these  plays, 
f.ff.,  “seven  sueldos  for  making  up  the  ox  and  ass,  six 
sueldos  for  wigs  for  representatives  of  the  prophets,  ten 
sueddos  for  gloves  for  God  the  Father  and  the  angels  !’’ 

t On  the  four  following  days  must  of  the  Estabb  cimirntoa 
■ /'  bun  <7  cucia  are  opened  to  invite  the  visits  of  the  pros- 
1 erous  to  their  needy  brethren,  who  often  benefit  consider, 
ibly  by  the1  arrangement. 


Or  in  sad  accents  moans 
Amidst  the  shivering  trees. 

In  fragments  o’er  the  glades 
It  falls,  or  floats  aloft , 

Then  tremulously  fades 
In  echoes  low  and  soft. 

But  other,  nearer  chimes, 

In  laughing  octaves  run, 

In ‘memory  of  old  times, 

An<l  what  the  days  have  done. 
Then  changing,  clang  and  wail 
Up  in  their  prison  high, 

And  sob,  and  groan,  and  rail 
At  tlieir  captivity. 


Ringing 

Clanging 

Chiming  : 

Pealing 

Dying  : 

Floating  : 

Swinging 

Surging 

Laughing 

Groaning 


: — flinging  wild  notes  everywhere  ! 

: — hanging  discord  in  the  air  ! 

: — rhyming  words  from  brazen  throat  ! 

— stealing  o’er  the  meadows  and  the  meat  l 
-sighing  gently  as  a child  ! 

: — gloating  o’er  their  tumult  wild  ! 

; : — springing  suddenly  to  life  ! 

—urging  Dature  into  strife  ! 

; : — quaffing  the  sweet  and  eager  air  ! 

; : — moaning  in  a weird  note  of  despair  ! 

Yes,  how  they  sigh, 

And  seem  to  die  : 

But  like  expiring  ember, 

At  slightest  breath 
They  leap  from  death, 

And  wrestle  with  December  ! 

Oh,  ’tis  strange 
How  they  change, 

In  rbythmus  and  in  measure, 

Now  tolling  sad, 

Now  almost  road, 

With  throbbing  pulse  of  pleasure. 


But  not  long  thus, — the  ringers  soon 
Will  catch  the  proper  metre, 

Staccato  first ; then  rippling  tune 
Grows  every  moment  sweeter. 

Away,  away,  the  music  flies, 

O’er  mead,  and  wold,  and  river, 

Arpeggio  movement  shakes  the  skies, 
And  makes  the  belfry  quiver. 

Away,  away,  the  cheerful  sound 
Flies  with  its  Christmas  greeting, 

And  laughs  along  the  icy  ground, 

Where  snow-drops  pale  are  peeping. 

The  crocus  hearing  chimes  of  mirth, 

Puts  on  her  brightest  yellotv, 

What  cares  she  for  the  frosty  earth, 
When  peals  riug  out  so  mellow. 

The  blackbird,  in  a love-lorn  mood, 

Is  pecking  at  red  berries, 

But  hark  ! those  joy-bells  make  her  food 
As  sweet  as  summer  cherries. 

In  truth  all  nature  hears  the  strains, 
With  heart  of  honest  gladness  ; 

They  ring  surcease  of  human  pains, 

And  ring — a death  to  sadness. 

They  ring  of  fiiendship,  and  the  grasp 
Of  hands  in  manly  greeting  ; 

They  ring  the  softer  tender  clasp 
Of  Luve  and  Psyche  meeting. 
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They  ring  oblivion  of  the  years 
Whoso  sunset  was  in  sorrow  ; 

They  drown  in  waves  of  sound,  the  fears 
That  eloud  the  dawn  to-morrow. 

They  ring  the  ailluent  table  spread, 

They  ring  of  that  sweet  maiden, 

Who  eomes  with  modest  silent  tread, 

With  gifts  for  poor  folk  laden. 

They  ring  in  tones  more  sweet  than  all, 

Of  Hopes  the  Cross  has  given, 

And  then  their  glad  notes  rise  and  fall, 

Like  Christmas  bells  in  Heaven. 

Sydney  Whiting. 


A PLANTER’S  CHRISTMAS. 


Some  years  since,  I was  located  at  St.  John’s, 
ntigua,  and  early  in  December  1 was  invited 
ya  Mr.  Moran#,  a friend,  one  of  tho  principal 
icrchants  of  that  island,  to  meet  at  dinner 
olonol  Dyett,  a planter,  who  owned  one  of 
le  largest  sugar  estates  in  Antigua. 

The  result  was  that  T spent  a very  pleasant 
-ening,  and  received  an  invitation  to  spend 
e Christmas  holidays  at  Shirley,  the  Coloncd’s 
antation.  As  he  was  a hearty,  jovial  old 
mtlcman — for  planters  were  gentlemen  in 
e days  of  which  1 write — and  as  1 under- 
pod  ho  had  a very  amiable  woman  for  his 
fe,  a young  and  lovely  daughter,  and  a 
ece  who  was  the  belle  of  Antigua,  1 of  course 
eepted  it. 

I am  neither  a nervous,  a bashful,  nor  a 
perstitious  man,  but  somehow,  a few  days 
er  I had  accepted  the  invitation,  I felt  a rc- 
. fiance  to  go.  Instead,  therefore,  of  looking 
J ward  with  pleasure  to  my  visit,  the  idea 
fame  repugnant  to  me. 

Wo  sometimes  have  presentiments  of  coming 
< aits,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  this  visit 
t old  have  some  very  important  influence  on 
i • career.  This  idea  never  left  me,  hut  fixed 
i ;lf  on  my  mind  like  an  incubus. 

lowcver,  having  accepted  tho  invitation,  I 
f . bound  to  go;  and  accordingly,  tho  day 
core  Christmas,  I and  my  friend  Morant, 
v 3 was  to  accompany  mo,  rose  at  daybreak, 
i t after  a nine  miles’  ride  across  the  hills, 
f aft  ourselves  at  Shirley. 

)n  our  arrival  we  were  met  at  tho  door  by 
t Colonel,  who  shook  mo  warmly  by  tho 
h d,  and  then  led  me  to  the.  breakfast-room, 
v >re  I found  the  wholo  family  assembled. 

he  first  person  I was  introduced  to  was 
ft  5-  Dyett,  a middle-aged,  good-looking  lady, 
« »,thougliEuropean  born,  was  rather  inclined 
t<  adulgc  in  the  colonial  drawl. 

fter  a few  words  of  simple  courtesy  on  both 
si  s,  I turned  round  and  found  myself  fueo 
tc  ice  with  two  young  girls. 


“ My  daughter  Cecilia,  and  niv  niece  Mrs. 
Shields,  saiil  the  Colonel,  introducing  them. 

I was  somewhat  startled  at  tlm  matronly 
epithet  applied  to  his  niece,  for  sho  look*  t 
quite  a girl.  Sho  was,  however,  very  beauti- 
ful, ami  when  she  smiled  she  showed  so  many 
dimples  on  her  sweet  oval  face  that  1 thought 
I had  nover  seen  a moro  faseinatin/  little 
creature. 

Cecilia  was  younger  than  her  cousin,  being, 
as  I judged,  about  seventeen.  She,  too,  was 
very  good-looking,  bp#  hers  was  tho  style  of 
beauty  which  is  usually  termed  pretty,  conse- 
quently she  did  not  impress  me  so  much  as 
her  cousin. 

There  were  several  other  persons  present.* 
but,  as  they  do  not  figure  prominently  in  my 
narrative,  I shall  give  no  description  of 
them. 

Breakfast  passed  off  pleasantly  enough,  and 
shortly  after  1 sought  and  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  ask  my  friend  about  tho  niece. 

“Mrs.  Shields  must  liavo  married  Yen- 
young,’’  I said.  “Is  her  husband  away  ?” 

“ Away  ! yes,  lie’s  dead,”  he  replied.  “ Tic 
was  a planter  in  Montserrat,  a rich  old  fellow, 
a great  friend  of  her  father’s,  and  Anne  mar- 
ried to  please  him;  but  now  she  is  going  to 
marry  to  please  herself.” 

“Is  she  engaged  ? ” I asked. 

“No,  not  that  I am  aware  of;  there’s  a 
chance  for  you  if  you  like  to  try.” 

“ I ! no,  no,  T am  the  last  person  she  would 
he  likely  to  take  a fancy  to  ; besides,  I’m  not 
a marrying  man.” 

At  this  point  we  were  joined  by  Cecilia  and 
the  fair  widow,  and  were  hurried  oil  to  see  the 
fun  going  on  among  the  negroes. 

"We  found  the  Colonel  superintending  gh  ing 
out  tho  Christmas  allowance,  and  a right-merry 
sceno  it  was. 

Negroes  arc  the  most  lively  creatures  ima- 
ginable, and  the  people  at  Shirley  were  on 
this  occasion  tho  most  unaffectedly  happy  I had 
ever  seen. 

Nothing  could  he  more  odd  or  novel  than 
the  wholo  scene — the  shouts,  tho  gaiety,  the 
wild  laughter,  and  sudden  bursts  of  ring- 
ing and  dancing,  were  all  different  to  anything 
1 had  ever  seen. 

The  chief  fun,  however,  consisted  in  flouring 
each  other’s  hands  ami  faces,  and  lin  n calling 
out,  “Look  at  ho  white  face  and  he  white 
wig ! ” 

Whether  the  fun  was  all  spontaneous  I had  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  certainly  it  was  the 
lotah*#  and  most  unrestrained  I ha«l  ever  wit- 
nessed, for  they  till  talked,  sang,  danced,  and 
shouted  atfone  and  the  same  time. hind,  in  the 
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violence  of  their  gesticulations,  tumbled  over 
one  another,  and  rolled  upon  the  ground. 

There  is  nothing  like  laughter  for  making- 
people  intimate,  and  in  an  hour  I was  as 
friendly  with  the  fair  widow  and  her  cousin  as 
if  I had  known  them  for  years. 

At  this  point  I may  say  that,  so  far  from 
wishing  to  tall  in  love  with  either  of  these  two 
girls,  I had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  do  so. 
Love,  in  my  estimation,  was  an  effeminate  sort 
of  passion,  a mawkish  sentiment,  fit  only  for 
women ; in  short,  I looked  upon  it  as  a weak- 
ness which,  as  a man,  I was  bound  to  despise. 
But  these  ideas  were  gradually  vanishing 
under  the  influence  of  Anne  Shields’s  frank  and 
winning  cordiality. 

In  vain  I resisted — in  vain  I tried  to  be  cold 
and  distant — in  vain  I set  up  all  my  guards  : 
Aime  Shields’  smile  beat  them  all  down.  She 
was  determined  that  we  should  be  friends,  and 
spite  of  me  she  gained  her  point. 

I must  say  that  this  evident  preference  of  a 
very  pretty  girl  flattered  my  vanity,  for  there 
were  two  or  three  handsome  young  fellows  of 
the  party  who  seemed  envious  of  my  position, 
and  anxious  to  supplant  me.  But  while  see- 
ing this,  I remembered  that  there  was  a West 
Indian  proverb  which  said  that  mosquitoes  and 
Creole  girls  always  showed  a decided  predilec- 
tion for  a new  arrival ; and  as  I had  proved 
the  certainty  of  the  first  part  of  the  adage,  I 
* fancied  I was  now  about  to  experience  the  truth 
of  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  all  this — notwithstanding 
that  I thought  this  prepossession  was  but  a 
transient  one,  and  that  in  a few  days  I should 
be  thrown  on  one  side  for  the  next  new-comer, 
— there  was  something  so  arch , so  graceful,  and 
so  animated  in  all  she  said  and  did,  that,  as  the 
day  progressed,  I felt  such  an  extraordinary 
sensation  creeping  over  me  that  I begun  to 
fancy  I was  bewitched.  As  to  being  in  love, 
that  I certainly  was  not — at  least  I thought  so. 

I verily  believe  that  the  most  gullible  thing 
upon  this  earth  is  the  human  heart.  When  I 
retired  to  bed  that  night  I was,  in  my  own 
estimation,  nothing  more  to  Anne  Shields  than 
a casual  acquaintance,  and  she  was  the  same 
to  me.  She  was  very  beautiful,  ’tis  true,  with 
all  the  fiesh  graces  of  youth  about  her,  light 
and  sunshine  in  her  eyes,  health  and  happiness 
on  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and,  as  far  as  I could 
judge,  that  goodness  and  -virtue  which  add  a 
charm  to  beauty. 

She  had  been,  as  I thought,  amusing  herself 
at  my  expense,  and  I had  entered  into  the 
joke,  believing  that  we  perfectly  understood 
one  another — that  there  was  no  harm  nor  any 
lisk  in  it. 


I lay  for  some  time  thinking  over  the  events 
of  the  day,  for  my  brain  was  heated,  and  I 
could  not  sleep.  After  thinking  for  a consider- 
able time,  I found  the  little  widow  occupying 
such  a prominent  part  in  my  future  plans  that 
I began  to  see  the  danger  of  my  position,  and 
determined  to  retreat  in  time. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  I had  promised  to 
take  an  early  ride  with  her,  and  I knew  that 
early  morning  rides  were  dangerous  with  creole 
gil  ls ; and  thus  between  thinking  and  dream- 
ing I fell  asleep. 

"When  I aroso  in  the  morning,  I laughed  at 
my  “ night  thoughts;”  but  nevertheless  when, 
as  I stood  on  the  verandah,  I heard  the  rustlo 
of  a lady’s  dress,  my  heart  began  to  beat  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  The  cause  of  this 
agitation  was  to  me  a mystery,  but  it  was  very 
pleasant,  and  I did  not  care  to  analyse  it  too 
closely. 

On  turning  round  I saw  Mrs.  Shields  ad- 
vancing towards  me.  She  held  out  her  hand 
frankly,  which  I took  and  pressed  warmly, 
why,  1 did  not  rightly  know,  but  it  was  a very 
pretty  little  hand,  and  very  soft ; in  short,  I 
could  not  help  it,  and  I should  have  liked  to 
have  detained  it  in  mine  much  longer  than 
etiquette  permitted. 

At  this  moment  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter 
made  their  appearance,  followed  by  a couple  of 
black  fellows  with  horses,  and  in  a few  minutes 
we  were  all  galloping  up  the  mountain  road — 
if  there  be  such  a thing  in  Antigua. 

By  a little  strategy,  in  which  the  fair  widow 
displayed  more  skill  than  I had  given  her  credit, 
for,  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter  rode  before, 
and  she  was  thus  enabled  to  flirt  with  me  un- 
observed. 

llow  I bore  it  all  I know  not;  but  I feel 
sure  I was  very  much  like  a mouse  in  the 
hands  of  a cat — nevertheless  I was  sorry  when 
we  turned  to  go  back. 

As  vrc  neared  Shirley  I was  reminded  of 
what  I had  almost  forgotten — that  it  was 
Christmas- day.  All  was  bustle  and  activity. 
The  whole  of  the  field  hands  were  in  a state  of 
commotion.  Such  a cackling,  laughing,  and 
singing  could  not  be  heard  out  of  a negro 
village ; besides  this,  as  wo  approached,  a 
group  of  black  girls  in  the  gayest  attire  came 
galloping  and  racing  to  see  who  should  be  first 
to  wish  massa  a “Merry  Christmas.” 

On  returning  to  the  house  we  found  several 
additions  to  our  party,  and  great  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  Christmas  festivities. 

We  had  scarcely  finished  our  repast  when 
the  sound  of  the  tom-toms,  or  negro  drum* 
caused  all  the  ladies  to  disappear  to  attife 
themselves  for  the  coming  scene. 
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On  going  out  on  to  tho  verandah  I saw  a ' I had  over  witnessed.  Tho  girls,  plump  and 
'rcat  array  of  negroes  in  tho  distance,  and  tho  sleek  us  moles,  ware  arrayed  in  white  dresses 
toad  driver,  a tall  fellow  in  a black  lmt  and  with  bright-coloured  borders,  their  heads 

duo  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  marshalling  them  adorned  with  tlowors  and  handkerchiefs,  while 
wo  and  two.  tho  men  were  all  dressed  in  the  very  height  of 

In  a few'  minutes  the  procession  started,  negro  fashion. 
i'irst  came  a party  of  musicians,  two  beating  Perhaps,  however,  tho  funniest  part  of  the 


om-toms,  two  rattling  shaky-shakies  (ealu- 
ashes  with  stones  in  them),  while  a fiddle  and 
trianglo  brought  up  the  rear.  Everybody 
ras  dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  the  hats 
ad  instruments  of  tho  mnsieians  were  deeo- 
ited  with  many-coloured  ribbons. 

After  the  band  came  the  young  children,  two 
id  two;  then  the  hoys  and  girls,  then  the 
lung  men  and  women,  followed  by  fathers 
ul  mothers,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
id,  finally,  great-grandfathers  and  groat* 
■amlmothers. 

Another  band  brought  up  the  rear,  the  whole 
them,  as  they  approached,  laughing,  dancing, 
ggling,  and  twisting  in  a most  extra- 
dinary  manner. 

‘When  they  had  passed  before  the  verandah, 
to  dancing  ceased,  and  they  ranged  tliem- 

Ilves  in  order. 

At  this  moment  the  Colonel’s  voice  reached 
“Come,  gentlemen,”  lie  said,  “ take  your 
.'tners  ; our  part  of  the  play  is  now  about  to 
;in.M 

did  not  wait  for  a second  invitation,  but, 
pping  inside,  I tucked  the  little  widow  under 
■ arm,  and  then  waited  to  see  what  wras  to 
£ ow. 

t.  chair  was  placed  in  front  of  the  verandah, 
a l the  Colonel,  advancing,  took  his  wife  by 
t hand,  and  conducted  her  to  her  seat, 
t:  ing  up  a position  on  her  right.  The  rest  of 
o party  ranged  themselves  on  either  side, 
a . then  the  ceremony  commenced. 

he  negroes  advanced  to  the  chair  in  suc- 
ci  ion ; some  brought  little  bouquets,  some 
p|  icnts ; some  shook  hands,  while  others  made 
c f speeches  full  of  good  wishes  to  massa 
ail  missus  and  all  the  buckra  ladies  and 
gi  tlemen. 

lien  the  tom-toms  beat,  and  they  all  sang 
a torus,  clapping  their  hands  as  an  accom- 
p<  ment.  Songs  and  dancing  followed — tho 
fo  ter  full  of  good  washes  for  a good  crop,  and 
h latter  was  such  dancing  as  I had  never 
t re  seen;  it  seemed  as  though  St.  Vitus 
t got  hold  of  tho  whole  company. 


scene  was  the  hand.  How  they  all  did  work  ! 
Violins,  triangles,  and  shaky-shakies  emula- 
ting each  other,  not  only  in  the  performance 
on  their  instruments,  but  in  the  movements  of 
their  bodies  and  the  contortion  of  their  feat  tires. 
Then  the  drummers — how  they  did  drum,  and 
how  they  all  perspired,  and  stamped,  and 
Wagged  their  heads  1 

No  one  seemed  able  to  keep  still.  Even  the 
old  men  and  women  and  tho  small  children 
showed  by  their  contortions  how  impossible  it 
was.  Arms  involuntarily  went  up  and  down, 
and  dark  feet  writhed  like  eels. 

Presently  came  tho  grand  feature  of  the 
festival  : a sort  of  jws  dc  deux  <i  In  fnnd.mu/0,  per- 
formed in  the  first  instance  by  a couple  of  dark 
beauties,  w'hose  faces  shone  like  wax. 

They  commenced  by  advancing  and  retiring, 
holding  up  their  frocks  u In  minuet  <le  hi  emir, 
with  their  heads  bent  and  their  eyes  east  upon 
the  ground.  This  was  followed  by  another 
advance,  with  both  foot  close  together,  toeing 
1 and  heeling  it  very  gently,  and  retiring  in  the 
same  manner  ; then  the  feet  were  straddled  in 
a somewhat  indecorous  manner  for  ladies,  and 
they  commenced  to  move  round  and  round 
with  a motion  similar  to  that  exceeding!  y droll 
one  adopted  by  some  tragic  actors,  who,  when 
bent  on  deeds  of  blood,  sidle  up  to  their  victims 
by  an  alternate  action  of  the  heels  and  balls 
of  the  foot,  without  taking  tho  feet  from  the 
ground. 

These  were  tho  grand  features  of  the  dance  ; 
hut  I must  not  omit  to  remark  that  the  feet 
did  not  take  the  most  active  part  in  it,  that 
being  executed  by  a prominent  part  of  their 
person,  known  in  polite  Society  as  tho  seat  of 
honour,  the  wriggling  of  which  transcended 
description. 

When  the  ladies  had  finished,  a tall  mulatto 
bean  handed  out  his  lady.  The  ease  and  non- 
chalance with  which  this  sable  t'lei/nnf  led  out 
las  partner  was  admirable,  and  his  how  was 
perfection  ; hut  the  dignity  of  the  whole  thing 
was  slightly  marred  fljhon,  with  arms  akimbo 
and  the  palms  of  tho  hands  turned  out,  he 


le  figures  I do  not  remember  ; but  the 
uer  in  which  the  women  set  to  their 
rers  I shall  never  forget ; tho  jigging  of 
bodies  and  the  wagging  of  their  heads  were 
nd  measure  ludicrous. 


certainly  was  the  gayest  Christinas  scene 


advanced  towards  his  partner.  lie  was, 
though  a young  man,  quite  a character,  lie 
wore  a largo  black  hat  rakishly  planted  on 
ono  side,  a high  shirt-collar,  a very  short 
round  green  jacket,  white  duck  trousers  ti 
ting  tightly  to  his  person,  and  w ln'.o  jean  boots, 
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tipped  with  patent  leather.  His  body  was 
short,  and  his  logs  long  and  thin,  so  that  ho 
looked  very  much  like  a daddy-longlegs  going 
through  a fandango. 

The  holiday  was  universal ; so  much  so 
that  wo  were  obliged  to  have  a cold  dinner, 
and  even  that  wo  had  to  get  for  ourselves,  for 
the  negroes  were  too  busy,  either  in  dancing 
or  in  cooking  their  own  dinners,  to  recollect 
that  the  buckras  required  anything  either  to 
eat  or  drink.  Still,  though  it  was  the  first  cold 
dinner  I had  ever  eateu  on  Christmas- day,  I 
never  enjoyed  one  more. 

About  seven  o’clock,  just  as  the  negroes 
began  rather  to  flag,  we  commenced  dancing. 
After  one  of  the  dances,  in  which  little  Anne 
Shields  had  been  my  partner,  we  went  out  into 
the  verandah  to  cool  ourselves. 

It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  evenings  I ever 
saw.  No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  a tropical 
country  can  form  any  idea  of  the  splendour  of 
such  a night.  The  moon  was  at  the  full ; the 
sky  of  the  brightest  blue  and  cloudless ; there 
was  just  breeze  enough  to  make  the  cocoa-nut 
trees  wave  their  graceful  branches  and  show 
their  silvery  tints.  Just  in  front  of  us,  a little 
stream  glanced  and  vanished,  as  its  turnings 
and  windings  were  exposed  to  the  fidl  light  of 
the  moon,  or  were  shaded  by  the  noble  trees 
that  studded  the  pasture. 

The  prospect  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  air 
so  cool,  that  we  were  tempted  to  descend  and 
walk  about  the  shrubberies. 

The  first  steps  wre  take  in  the  labyrinth  of 
love  are  so  pleasant,  the  first  view  is  so  capti- 
vating, that  we  recall  them  in  our  memory 
with  delight.  It  is  thus  with  me:  I love  to 
recall  the  incidents  of  this  evening  as  I walked 
with  Anne  in  the  moonlight. 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  seeing  her  I had  not 
known  what  love  was.  I had  heard  that  it  was 
the  most  exquisite  sensation  which  a human 
being  could  at  any  time  know,  but  now  I w'as 
experiencing  the  truth  of  what  I had  heard, 
and  was  enjoying  the  rapture  of  this  enchant- 
ing sensation  in  all  its  perfection. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it : I 
was  a victim  to  the  young  widow’s  charms.  At 
first  I could  not  believe  that  the  magic  of  a 
girl’s  eyes  could  have  worked  so  great  a change 
in  me.  I felt  that  I had  entered  on  a new 
existence ; that  I was,  as  it  were,  floating  in 
another  and  more  exalted  region,  far  above  all 
sublunary  things. 

Every  soft  emotion  which  had  hitherto 
slumbered  in  my  heart  seemed  suddenly 
awakened ; everything  [ saw  was  coloured  by 
the  rainbow  tints  of  love. 

For  more  than  ten  minutes  we  walked  among 


the  flower-beds — which,  with  a lawn  and  a 
small  English-looking  park,  wore  agreeable 
appendages  to  the  Colonel’s  mansion — without 
uttering  a word.  I was  longing  to  tell  her  of 
my  love,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I could  not 
get  out  a word ; and  she,  why  I could  not  tell, 
was  equally  silent ; and  on  we  walked,  she  all 
the  while  leaning  on  my  aim  in  that  sweetly 
confiding  manner  which  girls  have  when  they 
are  angling  for  a poor  fellow’s  heart.  How- 
ever, if  not  one  word  of  love  was  spoken,  of  one 
thing  I am  certain,  that  it  was  revealed  to  our 
hearts;  though  no  syllable  was  uttered,  the 
reality  shone  so  plainly  in  our  eyes  that  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  mistake  about  it. 

I do  not  wonder  at  people  saying  that  love 
is  a delirium,  for  it  is  a whirl  of  the  most  in- 
sidious, delicious  sensations  a poor  mortal  ever 
experienced.  But  love  is  not  only  a delirium : 
it  is  a fantasy  ; it  not  only  lends  enchantment 
to  moonlight  and  myrtle  groves,  but  also  im- 
parts to  the  most  prosaic  things  a touch  of 
poetry. 

Up  to  this  period  I had  always  been  set  down 
by  my  friends  as  a cautious,  rather  stolid,  but 
sensible  fellow,  and  now,  here  was  I going 
headlong  to  the  deuce  ; about,  in  the  language 
of  the  world,  to  make  a fool  of  myself,  and 
all  for  a pretty  face  and  a pair  of  glancing 
eyes. 

Ila ! but  then,  what  eyes  they  were — what 
a world  of  love  swam  in  them  ! and,  besides, 
there  was  a pair  of  pouting  lips  which  seemed 
to  want  kissing;  and  I felt  sure  that,  if 
I made  a fool  of  myself,  I should  kiss  them 
very  often.  No  wonder  then  that  I was  anxious 
to  get  to  the  deuce. 

Propinquity  is  a great  thing  in  matters  of 
love ; and  haring  Anne  by  my  side,  and  feeling 
every  throb  of  her  heart,  I found  myself  each 
moment  drawn  towards  her  by  a more  power- 
ful and  irresistible  spell. 

“ Anne,”  at  last  I said,  “ the  last  few  hours 
have  revealed  a secret  to  my  heart ; has  it  been 
the  same  with  you  ? ” 

She  did  not  reply  to  me,  but  turned  away 
her  head. 

“Anne,  dearest  Anne,”  I persisted;  “you 
do  not  answer  me  P ” She  still  continued 
dumb,  and  I went  on.  “ Never  mind;  silence 
gives  consent,  so  I will  go  on.  You  must 
know — nay,  you  do  know — that  I love  you.” 

“ I may  have  hoped  so,  but  I did  not  Icnovi 
it,”  she  answered  quickly. 

“ Hoped  so  ! ” I exclaimed  ; “bless  you  for 
those  words,  for  21OW  I know  that  your  heart 
is  favourably  inclined  towards  me.  But  though 
circumstances  have,  in  an  ahnost  marvellous 
manner,  shown  me  the  beauty  of  your  heart 
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and  mind,  yet  I cannot  expect  that  I cun  have 
nade  tlio  same  impression  on  you.” 

She  was  again  silent;  but  it  was  evident  that 
hero  was  a .struggle  going  on,  for  her  bosom 
leaved  rapidly  and  irregularly  ; suddenly  she 
aised  her  clear  blue  eyes  to  mine,  and  said  : 

‘You  will  think  it  strange,  perhaps  un- 
womanly, in  me  to  say  so,  but  I was  the  first 
o lovo ; my  heart  has  been  yours  from  the 
Lest  hour  I saw  you.” 

I oannot  describe  the  sensations  T expo- 
tenced  as  she  uttered  theso  words ; but  they 
lade  mo  perfectly  happy.  When,  however, 
ie  had  ended,  she  seemed  quite  overcome  by 
own  sensibility,  and,  placing  her  small 
hito  hand  timidly  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
ying  her  head  upon  my  breast,  burst  into  a 
rrent  of  tears. 

In  an  instant  my  arm  was  around  her ; sho 
as  locked  to  my  bosom,  and  her  lips  were 
essed  to  mine. 

Hallo,  you  truants ! Vhero  are  you  ? ” 
lied  a voieo  from  the  verandah. 

‘Pray  take  away  your  aim,”  sho  whis- 
red ; ‘ ‘ they  will  see  from  the  house ; besides, 
makes  my  heart  beat  as  if'  I were  doing 
nothing  wrong;  though  a widow,  I am  a 
vice  in  love.” 

But  not  in  the  art  of  pleasing,”  I said. 

No  flattery,  sir,  or  I’ll  discard  you,”  sho 
died  playfully. 

Como,”  said  the  Colonel,  as  we  reached  the 
iso;  “you  arc  only  just  in  time  for  the 

iVhile  I and  my  sweet  little  Anno  had  been 
o-making,  tho  negroes  had  not  been  idle ; 
l,  as  a wind-up  to  the  day’s  festivities,  they 
c now  about  to  have  a grand  illumination, 
t was  not  a very  elaborate  affair ; for  it 
sisted  chiefly'  of  a bonfire  and  a number  of 
’0  chandeliers  and  hushes,  tho  branches  of 
.ch  were  stuck  all  over  with  blazing  torches, 
i effect,  howevor,  was  really  beautiful,  and 
excessive  rapture  of  tho  negroes  was  as 
1 worth  witnessing  as  the  sight  itself',  and 
nod  a very  pleasant  finish  to  one  of  the 
piest  days  I ever  spent, 
hristmas  is  a happy  season  ; hut  to  me  it  is 
.iliarly  so,  for  my  mind  always  revolts  to 
day  I spent  at  Shirley,  and  its  pleasant 
yhement. 

f courso  tho  reader  will  understand  that 
f shortly  after — that  is,  in  tho  following 
e — Anno  and  I were  united ; for  when 
lie  are  as  much  in  lovo  as  we  were,  the 
ter  they  got  married  tho  better.  In  eon- 
ion,  1 can  only  hope  that  among  my  readers 
e may  not  bo  a less  happy  couple  than 
ire.  T.  E.  Soutiiee. 


Tun  Engineer  ani»  Nai-oi.eqx. — The  fol- 
lowing is  represented  as  a ncwly-di-co Vi-red 
letter  by  Robert  Fnlton,  the  celebrated  eugi- 
neer  ; who,  some  years  later,  made  an  offer  to 
Napoleon  I.  to  make  steam  vessels  which 
could  tow  the  vessels  with  which  lie  was 
mancouviing  at  Boulogne  across  to  England. 
Happily  for  the  English  of  those  days,  the 
Emperor  referred  the  proposal  to  tho  members 
of  tho  Academic  ties  Sciences  ; who,  with  the 
slowness  ami  dislike  of  novelties  which  often 
characterised  scientific  societies  in  those  days, 
took  plcuty  of  time  to  give  an  answer,  and 
that  answer  was  the  usual  one — it  pooh-poohed 
the  proposed  invention.  The  letter  is  dated 
4 Pluviose  in  the  year  xi.,  and  was  addressed 
to  the  Conservatoire  des  A rts-e t-  M e tie r s of 
Paris,  and  ran  thus  : — “ I send  yon  herewith 
a sketch  of  a machine  X am  constructing,  with 
which  1 propose  to  make  vessels  ascend  rivers 
by  means  of  fire  pumps.  When  my  experi- 
ments are  completed  I shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  inviting  you  to  see  them  ; if  they  are 
successful,  I shall  reserve  to  myself  the  right 
of  making  my  labours  a gift  to  the  republic, 
or  of  deriving  from  thorn  the  advantages  which 
the  law  authorises.  At  present  I deposit 
these  notes  in  your  hands,  in  order  that  if  a 
similar  project  reaches  you  before  my  experi- 
ments are  concluded,  it  shall  not  have  the 
preference  over  mine.”  G.  L. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  KERLAAR. 

(t*4t0«  THE  GERMAN  01'  HEINRICH  HEINE.) 

She  stood  beside  the  lattice  : her  boy  lay  on  his 
bed  ; 

“Rouse,  rouse  thee  now  to  look  at  the  folk  going  by,” 
sbe  said. 

“0  1 am  sick,  my  mother  1 I cannot  sec  or  hoar  ; 

I thiuk  of  my  dead  Gretcbcn  ; my  grief  is  hard  to 
bear.” 

“Up  ! Twist  thy  crown  of  roses  ; for  Iverlaar  let  us 
start ; 

And  take  thy  book  : Christ’s  mother  will  mend  thy 
broken  heart.” 

The  choirmen  all  go  clmuniing  : tho  painted  banners 
shine, 

For  now  the  pilgrims  enter  Cologne  upon  the  Rhine. 

The  mother  joiued  the  hindmost,  and  led  her  son  so 
pale, 

And  cbaiinted  in  the  chorus,  “0,  blessed  Mary, 
hail ! ” 

The  mother  of  Christ  at  Kerlaar  is  robed  ami  crowned 
to-day ; 

To-day  she  must  succour  many,  for  many  are  cvmc  to 
pray. 
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The  sick  and  wounded  praying  where  gentle  Mary  Many  come  thither  on  crutches  who  since  the  dance 
stands,  have  led, 

Bring  waxen  image-offerings,  and  waxen  feet  and  Many  can  play  the  viol  whoso  fingers  before  were 
hands.  dead. 

Whoever  a hand  doth  offer,  is  forthwith  whole  of  The  mother  took  a taper  and  moulded  a waxen 
hand,  heart, 

Whoever  a foot  doth  offer  no  longer  lame  doth  Take  that  to  Mary  the  Virgin  : thy  woe  shall  all 
stand.  depart. 


He^takes  the  image  sighing  : he  sighs  as  his  gift  he  “I  live  with  my  dear  mother  in  the  city  A 

„ " brings,  Cologne, 

dears  from  his  eyes  are  springing  : from  his  heart  his  Where  the  bells  of  a hundred  churches  chime  with 
petition  springs.  heavenward  tone. 

0 Mary  ! highly  favoured,  who  ever  with  God  dost  “And  near  to  us  lived  Gretchen  ; but  Death  hath 
we^l  torn  her  away. 

U Mary , Queen  of  I eaven ! to  thee  my  grief  I A waxen  heart  I offer.  0 mend  my  heart,  * 
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u Head  my  heart,  and  early  and  late  I will  not 
fail 

To  pray  at  thine  altar,  cbaunting,  0 liuly  .Mary, 
hail ! ” 

While  the  sick  hoy  and  his  mother  in  their  little 
chamber  slept 

The  mother  of  Christ  came  softly  and  through  the 
darkness  stept. 

Bending  over  the  sleeper,  her  tender  hand  she 
laid 

Where  his  broken  heart  was  beating,  and  smiled,  but 
nothing  said. 

The  mother  saw  in  a vision  the  Virgin  come 
and  go, 

And  then  she  woke  from  her  dream,  and  the  dogs 
were  barking  below. 

old  and  stiff  on  his  pillow,  her  boy  was  lying 
dead, 

.And  the  red  red  light  of  morning  lliekered  about  his 
head. 

he  folded  her  hands  as  the  sunlight  coloured  his  cheek 
so  pale, 

nd  she  murmured,  lowly  chaunting,  “0  Blessed 
Mary,  hail !”  B.  J. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  A SUMMER  HOUSE. 

We  wore  scarcely  settled  for  the  muter  in 
le  small  German  capital  which  was  to  bo  our 
ome  for  the  next  four  years,  before  our  friends 
egan  to  urge  us  to  choose  our  house  for  the 
mimer.  It  was  idle  to  remonstrate.  Half 
le  best  houses  were  taken  already,  and  if  we 
aited  till  tho  spring,  not  one  would  he  left, 
by  should  not  we  take  advantage  of  tliis 
msually  tine  December,  instead  of  going 
>wn,  as  so  many  did,  in  the  deep  snow  of 
sbruary  ? 

December  was  unusually  tine.  A sharp 
ost,  it  is  tiue,  hut  bright  sun,  powerful  in 
e middle  of  the  day,  and  no  wind.  Tho 
lest  inhabitants  of  Pfaffenstadt  had  never 
town  such  weather,  and  though  oldest  in- 
bitants,  as  a rule,  never  have  known  such 
season  as  the  present,  their  experience  might 
* once  he  trusted.  We  made  up  our  minds 
follow  the  advice  of  our  friends,  who  were 
rtainly  the  oldest  English  inhabitants,  and 
i started  for  Guggelsee.  From  the  very 
)ment  of  our  starting  it  was  plain  that  Gug- 
Isce  was  a summer  place,  and  that  the  fucili- 
s for  reaching  it  in  winter  were  limited, 
e trains  to  the  nearest  station  ran  at  groat 
ervals,  or  rather,  from  their  slowness,  could 
:dly  be  said  to  run  at  all.  The  mail  train 
rted  at  three  in  tho  morning,  and  being  a 
jgago  train  as  well,  travelled  ten  miles  an 
xr,  excluding  a stoppage  of  twenty  minutes 
most  of  the  stations.  Tho  mail  coach  which 


met  tho  mail  teak*  went  about  V -•  mileshn 
hour,  excluding  a similar  stoppage  at  most  of 
the  beer- houses.  1 lowi-vu-,  on  those  points  I do 
not  speak  trout  ejcpc| iein  ■<*,  as  wo  i\oided  both 
the  mail  train  and  the  coach  that  met  it. 

Ilad  wo  been  Genuans  we  lioulrl  have 
started,  at  three  in  tho  morning,  and  got  hack 
b}  nights  For  we  soon  found  that  tin  re  was 
no  hotel  accommodation  for  the  winter  tit  the 
place  to  which  we  were  going.  The  immense 
bath-house,  that  served  as  an  hotel  during  the 
summer,  was  closed  from  November  to  May, 
and,  being  given  up  by  mortuls,  was  probably 
tenanted  by  spirits.  Although  in  the  height 
oi  summer  the  establishment  was  full  to  sutfo- 
eation,  and  daily  shut  its  doors  against  homeless 
wanderers,  no  enterprising  speculator  had  been 
allowed  to  open  a rival  inn,  oven  of  the  most 
moderate  dimensions.  The  consequence  was, 
that  winter  visitors  had  either  to  start  at  .'J  u.m., 
or  take  their  chance  of  a bed  in  the  house;  they 
engaged  for  the  summer.  As  it  was  only  for 
one  night  that  we  expected  to  be  away  front 
home;,  we  resolved  on  this  second  alternative. 

The  carriage  which  we.  chartered  at  the  sta- 
tion had  been  rattling  along  the  crisp  road  for 
some  time,  the  driver  cracking  his  whip  and 
singing,  when  he  suddenly  pulled  up,  and 
called  our  attention  to  the  view.  We  were  at 
the  top  of  a steep  hill,  down  which  the  road 
went  winding  to  an  immeasurable  depth.  The 
top  of  the  hill  was  hare,  and  the  view  open 
before  us;  hut  as  the  hill  descended,  thick 
wood  began  to  clothe  its  sides,  farms  and  house- 
tops broke  out  occasionally,  and  down  below 
spread  the  broad  lake,  its  whole  surface  a sheet 
of  glistening  ice.  The  severity  of  the  cold  was 
first  proclaimed  by  this  frozen  plain.  The  sun 
shone  on  it  with  all  its  might,  Imt  it  Hung  back 
the  sun’s  rays  with  a hard  defiant  glitter. 
Several  skaters  were  out,  but  we  were  too  high 
above  the  level  to  hear  the  metallic,  scoring  of 
their  skates,  and  we  hardly  noticed  the  isolated 
figures  in  the  grand  sweep  of  the  lake-basin. 
At  tho  further  end  thorp  was  a wall  of  dark 
mountain,  without  a patch  of  snow  on  it.  or 
any  sign  of  life  beyond  its  frowning  rocky  pre- 
cipices. The  hills  on  tho  two  sides  of  the  lake 
were  softer,  and  more  gently  rounded  ; tho 
road  at  their  foot  wound  occasionally  over  the 
spurs  which  they  threw  out  into  the  lake,  and 
Which  them  took  the  form  of  weedy  shoal",  tho 
haunt  of  pike;  and  towards  the  far  end.  where 
the  hills  foil  back  and  left  a smaller  basin,  you 
saw  the  two  towers  and  nnosive  structure  of 
the  old  monastery  which  was  now  the  bath- 
house, and  the  more  modern  village  clustering 
about  it. 
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Our  driver  had  been  arranging  a series  of 
drags  for  the  hind  wheels,  and  passing  the 
door  he  stopped  to  have  a word.  “ Nine  view, 
eh  ? Ah,  but  you  should  see  it  in  summer.  I 
never  saw  it  like  this  before.  Cold  down  there, 
eh  ? ” And  he  gave  his  arms  a cheerful  swing 
to  drive  out  the  thought.  The  next  minute  his 
face  fell. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” I asked. 

“ I don’t  like  the  look  of  it,”  ho  replied,  and 
pointed  to  a cloud  creeping  over  the  wall  of 
precipitous  rock  at  the  opposite  end.  “ When 
we  have  snow,  we  shall  have  snow.”  He 
jumped  on  his  box  without  another  word,  and 
plunged  down  the  hill. 

By  the  tune  we  got  to  the  bottom,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  day  was  overcast.  There  was  not 
exactly  wind,  but  a low  moaning.  One  or  two 
small  particles  of  snow  fell,  or  balanced  in  the 
air.  The  skaters  had  all  left  the  lake.  The 
driver  kept  on  steadily  and  faster  than  ever. 
At  last,  as  wc  got  near  tho  village,  a light 
snow  began  to  fall.  It  covered  the  road  with  a 
thin  but  very  smooth  coating,  more  like  a light 
froth  than  anything  else,  and  tho  lake  was 
speedily  getting  white.  But  as  we  drove  into 
a yard,  and  wore  hurried  out  of  tho  carriage, 
it  was  plain  that  tho  snow  was  thickening. 
The  horses  were  taken  out  with  the  most  un- 
usual speed,  and  the  carriage  thrust  into  a shed, 
while  the  driver  seized  our  luggage  and  pre- 
ceded us  hastily  to  the  first  house  on  our  list. 
There  was  no  time  to  notice  anything;  he  would 
not  pause  till  we  were  safe  inside,  and  then  he 
hurried  back  again. 

“ Snow,”  said  tho  master  of  the  house  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  thus  deposited. 

“ So  it  seems,”  I answered.  lie  looked  at 
us  curiously,  and  we  looked  round  us  with 
still  Greater  curiosity.  The  room  was  low  and 
narrow,  with  windows  contrived  to  let  in  the 
minimum  of  light,  and  keep  out  the  maximum 
of  fresh  air.  It  served  at  once  as  sitting- 
room,  dining-room,  and  bed-room,  nursery, 
and  tailor’s  workshop.  With  all  this,  it  was 
surprisingly  clean,  but  the  heat  and  stuffi- 
ness were  frightful.  Not  tho  best  prospect  for 
the  summer,  one  would  think ; but,  probably 
the  summer  looks  of  Guggelseo  differed  in  all 
respects  from  those  it  wore  in  the  winter. 

While  we  gazed,  tho  ah'  grew  thicker  and 
darker ; tho  snow  was  now  falling  in  heavy 
Hakes,  and  the  master  of  the  house  addressed 
us  again.  “A  bad  time  to  see  us,  this  ! We 
are  now  shut  in  for  the  winter.  What  will  you 
do  till  the  sledges  are  ready  ? ” 

We  stared  not  a little  at  the  cpicstiou. 

“ The  carriage  that  brought  us — ” I began  ; 


but  tho  host  would  not  let  mo  finish  my 
sentence. 

“ It  will  stay  here  till  the  spring  unless  there 
is  a miracle.  You  will  have  to  go  back  in 
sledges ; and  the  tine  weather  has  lasted  so  long 
that  no  one  has  got  a sledge  ready.  Besides, 
while  this  fall  lasts  no  horse  will  face  it.” 

Here  was  a pleasant  look-out.  We  glanced 
round  tho  room  again,  and  our  eyes  met,  not 
very  cheerfully.  Were  we  to  wait  here  till 
the  snow  had  melted,  or  till  the  sledges  could 
be  got  ready  ? And  what  would  become  of 
our  Christmas  dinner,  the  turkey,  to  which 
we  had  given  chase  at  all  tho  poulterers’,  the 
mince-pies  and  plum-pudding,  into  which  my 
wife  had  so  laboriously  indoctrinated  the 
cook?  Our  host  noticed  our  perplexity,  and 
attributed  it  to  the  state  of  tho  room;  but  this 
further  horror  never  entered  our  minds.  Wc 
had  not  for  a moment  expected  to  pass  even 
one  night  in  this  general  resort  of  the  family  ; 
two  or  three  days  and  two  or  throe  nights 
woidd  be  past  all  bearing. 

“ Would  you  like  to  see  the  house  ? ” asked 
the  landlord,  at  length,  as  the  pause  became 
uncomfortable.  We  brightened  up  at  once. 
The  house,  to  be  sure  ; this  room  was  not  the 
whole  house,  though  it  seemed  to  discharge 
that  duty.  Accordingly,  we  expressed  our 
readiness,  and  the  landlord  made  his  prepara- 
tions. To  our  surprise,  his  first  step  was  to 
take  [a  candle.  Was  he  going  to  begin  with 
the  cellar  ? But  our  doubt  was  soon  at  an 
end,  when  lie  opened  a door  in  the  passage, 
and  we  found  oiu'selycs  on  a dark  staircase, 
leading  to  a dark  first-floor.  Tho  atmosphere 
of  tho  upper  part  of  the  house  was  that  of  an 
Italian  church.  The  warm  air  of  summer  had 
not  been  entirely  displaced  by  tho  winter  air 
which  was  trying  to  creep  iu,  and  it  hung 
about  in  patches.  Every  window  was  tight 
shut  and  pasted  down,  every  shutter  was 
fastened  and  pasted,  and  there  was  nowhere 
the  smallest  crevice.  Tho  landlord  led  us  into 
a good-sized  room,  and  said,  “ This  is  the 
salon.  The  sofa  stands  there,  with  a hand- 
some table  before  it ; there  are  the  two 
arm-chairs,  and  the  six  plain  ones ; it’  you 
like  a piano  it  can  stand  there;  the  looking- 
glass  goes  botweon  those  windows,  and  tho 
likenesses  of  tho  royal  family  on  the  wall 
opposite.” 

Ashe  spoke,  he  pointed  to  each  of  the  things, 
and  each  time  we  looked  to  see  them.  But 
there  was  not  one  of  them  there.  The  room 
was  as  bare  as  a beef-bone  after  the  onslaught 
of  a hungry  mastiff.  It  was  tho  same  in  the 
next  room.  “ This  is  tho  dining-room.  Bound 
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tablo  in  the  middle,  sideboard,  and  china 
closet.”  Apparently  the  last  guests  had  eaten 
up  tho  furniture  before  leaving.  “The  best 
bedroom.  Largo  English  double  bed,  mado 
for  an  English  family;  wardrobe,  '-best  of 
drawers,  washstand,  and  toilet-table.”  Either 
tho  eandlo  in  the  day-time  deceived  our  eyes, 
or  tho  master  of  the  liouso  had  a Barmecide 
imagination  ! Wo  turned  to  him  at  length, 
and  asked  what  had  become  of  the  things  he 
was  enumerating. 

It  was  his  turn  to  stare  now.  “Tho  furni- 
ture ? It  is  all  packed  up  and  stowed  away  in 
the  garret.  Do  you  think  wo  would  leave  it 
out  all  the  winter  without  a soul  to  use  it  ? 
And  tho  moths  ? ” 

No  doubt  he  was  right,  but  it  rather  lessened 
fur  chanco  of  a bed.  This  point  was  mooted 
when  wo  came  down  from  tho  darkness  of  the 
ipper  floors  to  the  gloom  of  the  lower.  Where 
‘ould  wc  sleep  ? The  lower  floor  was  made  up 
if  two  small  rooms  for  the  owners  of  tho  house, 
i,  small  kitchen  for  them,  and  a large  kitchen 
'or  the  summer  tenants.  Our  host  explained 
o us  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  us  any  of 
ho  upper  rooms ; it  was  Well  enough  to  pay 
hem  a short  visit,  but  we  should  freeze  if  wo 
tayed  in  them ; would  wo  occupy  the  other 
oom  on  the  ground  floor  ? We  looked  at  it, 
nd  did  not  feel  inclined  to  take  possession, 
t last  a brilliant  thought  occurred ; we  might 
ght  tho  fire  in  tho  largo  kitchen,  and  have  a 
ouplo  of  mattresses  brought  down  to  stretch 
n tho  floor.  The  hint  was  taken,  and  we 
penciled  ourselves  to  passing  the  night,  if 
ot  tho  next  day,  in  the  kitchen  of  our  summer 


When  we  had  sottled  this  point,  we  wished 
) inquire  about  a sledge  for  the  day  after, 
'hat  day  after  was  Ohristmas-evo,  and  was 
ur  last  chanco  of  gelling  back  for  Christmas! 
ay.  But  our  landlord  shook  his  head  ; if  I 
mid  stand  tho  heavy  snow,  he  would  go  with 
le  to  the  people  who  kept  conveyances,  but 
3 doubted  anything  being  ready.  And  he 
ink  care  to  assure  me  that,  “ If  I could  stand 
ao  heavy  snow,”  was  no  figure  of  speech.  I 
iund  out  the  truth  of  his  words  as  soon  as  wo 
ot  out  of  tho  house;  the  weight  almost  boat 
LO  down | it  quite  took  away  my  breath  ; my 
>et  sank  deep  in  the  soft  drifts,  and  I could 
ardly  lift  them  out.  I was  glad  of  the  first 
loiter  under  ono  of  the  overhanging  balconies 
ith  which  all  bouses  in  the  mountains  are 
■ovided. 

Ono  man  was  sheltering  there  already.  My 
milord  looked  at  him,  and  he  returned  the 


look  askance.  '1  lien  ho  movnd  oil',  mid  was  Io.-t 
in  tho  snow-stoi  m.  “ No  signs  of  clearing,” 
said  ihe  landlord,  looking  out,  though  his  . ya 
seemed  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  man  who 
had  left,  and  when  h#  shook  his  lx  id  it  Was 
scarcely  at  the  weather.  We  left  after  a little 
breathing  time,  and  soon  found  that  our  search 
was  vrriif>  No  ono  would  speak  of  anythin/ 
till  tho  snow  was  over,  for  no  horse  would  face 
it;  and  it  would  be  time  enough  then  to  g<  t 
the  sledge  ready. 

Thero  was  a good  warm  fire  in  our  kit- 
chen, and  our  host!  lingered  thero  as  if  he 
had  something  to  say.  1 suppose  it  was  to 
take  off  the  duliiess  under  which  wo  were  evi- 
dently labouring,  for  he  soon  began  a story. 

“ You  saw  that  man  who  was  sheltering, 
and  who  looked  at  mo  oddly  r ” 

“ Yes,  and  your  eyes  followed  him  as  he  left 
ns.  Why  was  that  r ” 

“ I will  tell  you  why.  He  has  just  come  out 
of  prison.  For  what  ? For  shooting  a man.” 

“ By  mistake,  I suppose,  as  he  has  only  been 
imprisoned  f ” 

“ Yes,  by  mistake.  Shall  I tell  you  how  it 
happened  f”  And  without  waiting  for  en- 
couragement, hi*  proceeded.  “ You  may  have 
heard  that  the  poachers  about  here  are  a ter- 
rible set,  and  that  there  has  always  been  mor- 
tal hatred  between  them  and  the  keepers.  If 
a keepoy  sees  a poacher,  bang ! the  poacher's 
dead.  If  a poacher  sees  a keeper,  hang!  and 
the  keeper’s  dead.  That  man  was  a poacher, 
had  been  out  often,  very  often  had  a near  run 
with  the  keepers.  One  of  tho  keepers  had 
watched  him,  and  was  often  on  Iris  traces,  hut 
he  was  quick,  he  suspected  it,  and  always 
escaped*  At  he  resolved  to  set  a trap  for 
this  keeper.  He  let  himself  ho  seen  going  up 
to  one  of  the  woods,  then  cut  across  and  took 
a roundabout  way,  so  that  the  keeper  mi  .••xt 
go  straight  after  him,  look  for  him,  give  him 
up  as  he  had  often  h id  to  give  him  up  be- 
fore, and  come  home  jest  by  the  spot  where 
he  had  posted  himself.  Ho  had  a splendid 
ambush,  just  where  ho  could  sec  the  keeper 
come  over  the  eresf  of  a hill,  and  ho  lay 
with  his  rifle  in  rest  on  a branch,  waiting. 
He  waited  long;  at  last  he  saw  the  feather 
in  the  keeper’s  hat  rise  slowly  above  the  hill. 
Next  moment  the  wearer  came  in  fall  sight, 
hang!  and  the  bullet  was  lodged  in  bis  heart." 

“ What  a deliberate  munh  r ! ” 1 exclaimed. 

“ It  would  have  been,  only  it  was  the  wrong 
man.  It  was  another  poacher  who  was  out  the 
same  day.  The  keeper  had  not  followed  at  all. 
And  so  as  it  was  a mi-take,  the  man  was  only 
imprisoned.” 
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! “A  mistake,  do  you  call  it  ? It  would  have 
been  a most  unlucky  mistake  for  the  murderer 
anywhere  else.  lie  wanted  to  kill  one  man 
and  he  killed  another.” 

“Ay,”  said  the  host,  “but  you  see  his 
counsel  said,  ‘ The  law  defines  murder  as  taking 
a man’s  life  with  an  intention  to  kill  him.  Do 
you  try  my  client  for  murdering  the  poacher  ? 
But  he  had  no  intention  of  killing  him.  Do 
you  try  him  for  haying  the  intention  to  kill 
the  keeper  t But  ho  did  not  kill  him.  You 
cannot  take  the  act  from  one  and  the  intention 
from  the  other,  and  weave  them  together  into 
one  consistent  web  of  wilful  murder.’  So  you 
see  he  was  imprisoned.” 

We  were  destined  to  hear  something  more  of 
this  ease  from  another  point  of  dew.  Christ  - 
mas-eve  came,  and  still  no  sledges ; the  snow 
had  not  ceased  for  a moment  the  day  before, 
and  was  still  falling  at  intervals.  It  was 
plain  that  we  must  pass  our  Christmas  in  the 
kitchen. 

Towards  evening  several  of  the  friends  of  our 
host  came  in  to  keep  the  Christmas-eve,  which 
is  kept  instead  of  Christmas-day  in  Germany. 
One  of  the  friends  was  a fine  sturdy  fellow,  up 
to  all  kinds  of  jokes,  and  a favourite  with 
every  one.  lie  hung  his  hat,  with  a black- 
cock feather  in  it,  over  the  door,  and  was  soon 
laughing  and  singing  with  the  best.  I had 
come  to  look  on,  and  was  much  amused.  In 
the  midst  of  it  all,  I fancied  I saw  some  one 
move  outside  the  low  window,  but  the  next 
minute  there  came  another  snow-shower,  and 
I thought  this  had  deceived  my  eyes.  The  hero 
of  the  evening  had  hung,  as  I have  said,  his 
cap  over  the  door,  and  it  was  so  high  up  that 
no  one  could  reach  it.  Several  of  the  men 
tried  to  get  it  by  a jump,  but  it  beat  them  all ; 
and  the  owner  willing  to  show  his  agility,  hung 
it  on  a still  higher  nail  in  the  wall  exactly  op- 
posite the  window.  He  had  done  this  by  stand- 
ing on  a chair,  and  he  now  prepared  to  jump 
for  it.  The  first  jump  failed.  As  he  made  the 
second,  there  was  a flash  outside  the  window, 
one  of  the  panes  gave  a splintering  crack, 
and  there  was  a whiz  through  the  room. 
All  present  sprang  to  their  feet.  There 
was  a breathless  shriek  from  some,  a stare 
of  horror  from  others;  and  there  stood  the 
mark  of  the  shot,  calm  and  composed,  holding 
up  his  hat  with  a bullet  through  the  crown. 

I did  not  stay  another  minute,  as  my  wife 
would  have  heard  the  report,  and  I hastened  to 
re-assure  her.  The  landlord  came  in  almost 
directly,  and  told  us  they  had  gone  in  chase  of 
him,  but  they  feared  he  would  escape  under 
cover  of  the  snow. 


“ He  ? ” I asked.  “ Who  ? Not  the  man  of 
whom  you  told  me  P ” 

“ Who  else  could  it  be ! Did  you  not  know 
that  our  guest  was  the  keeper,  the  one  he  tried 
for  before  ? Two  misses,  and  he  will  hardly 
get  the  chance  of  a third.” 

f What  a fine  fellow  the  keeper  is,”  T said. 
“It  would  be  a pity  if  anything  was  to  happen 
to  him.” 

‘ ‘ Fine  fellow,  indeed ; ho  has  shot  at  least  a 
dozen  poachers.” 

And  this  was  our  preparation  for  Christmas- 
day.  Edward  W ilbeiiforce. 


OLD  PRIMROSE’S  CRIB. 

It  is  a fine  thing,  they  say,  to  be  an  Eton 
boy.  Nothing  to  do  but  a little  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  intervals  of  cricket,  pockets  full 
of  money,  tutors  more  like  servants  than 
masters,  plenty  of  friends  in  a similar  position, 
and  no  need  to  give  a thought  to  the  future. 
Well,  so  it  may  be;  and  yet,  for  my  own  part, 
I don’t  believe  they  enjoy  themselves  half  as 
much  as  boys  do  at  an  ordinary  “working 
school.”  True  they  need  do  little  or  nothing 
unless  they  like,  but  what  a mortification  it 
must  be  to  a studious  boy  to  know  that  he  is 
looked  down  upon  by  his  companions.  How 
queer  he  would  feel  when  he  read  the  answer 
given  by  a master  when  asked  vshat  position  a 
reading  boy  wrould  hold  among  the  others. 
“ It  would  not  be  against  him  if  he  were  good 
at  cricket  or  other  games  also.”  True,  too, 
they  have  lots  of  money,  but  then  half  the 
pleasure  of  buying  a thing  is  in  the  wishing 
and  longing  for  it  first,  and  the  Christmas 
sovereign  is  doubly  welcome  when  it  is  the 
only  one  to  be  looked  for  till  Midsummer. 
And  as  to  thought  for  the  future,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  knowledge  that  he  will  have  to 
earn  his  bread,  only  makes  a boy  work  with  a 
will,  and  probably  with  better  results.  Just 
the  same  in  after  life.  When  one  goes  for  a 
Sunday  stroll  under  the  trees  opposite  the 
Serpentine,  how  grand  the  swells  look  with 
their  silky  beards  and  moustaches,  marching 
up  and  down  with  beautiful  ladies,  and  nod- 
ding and  smiling  to  each  other  ! One  is 
tempted  to  grumble  that  one’s  own  lines  are 
not  cast  in  such  pleasant  places.  But,  oh 
dear,  fancy  this  being  the  business  of  life  ! 
Could  anything  be  more  doleful  than  to  wake 
on  Snnday  morning,  feeling  that  one  is  going 
to  do  just  what  one  did  on  Saturday  and 
Friday,  and  all  the  other  days  l It  .would  be 
enough  to  take  the  zest  out  of  one’s  extra  half- 
hour  in  bed.  But  then  I don’t  suppose  swells 
have  such  extra  half-hours. 
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I am  writing  tlie  thoughts  that  came  into 
my  head  while  walking  rapidly  away  from  my 
father’s  counting-house,  on  a certain  Christ- 
mas-ove  that  I well  remember.  It  was  natural 
that  my  views  should  bo  one-sided,  for  I had 
never  been  an  Eton  boy  nor  a swell  myself; 
whererfs,  1 bad  been  for  many  a year  at  Mr. 
Smith’s  Commercial  Training  School  on  filack- 
heath,  and  since  1 left  that  establishment  at 
seventeen,  I had  been,  working  in  my  father’s 
otlice  as  hard  as  any  of  his  clerks.  Now  out 
of  office  hours  my  father  was — and  I am 
thankful  to  say,  is — the  kindest  of  men,  but 
he  by  no  means  lets  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet  in  the  way  of  business,  nor  under  those  of 
his  son.  At  the  time  1 write  of,  sovereigns 
were  more  plentiful  with  him  than  they  had 
been  in  my  school  days,  but  they  were  still 
far  from  being  blackberries,  and  now  and  then 
ho  had  hard  work  to  keep  his  head  above 
water.  Consequently  he  passed  for  a hard 
task-master,  and  certainly  office  hours  were 
long,  and  intervals  of  relaxation  few.  But 
how  valuable  those  few  were  ! Christmas  was 
the  great  holiday  of  the  year  with  us,  of 
course.  Did  any  swell  ever  look  forward  to 
uiything  in  his  life,  as.  I did  to  that  particular 
Christmas  holiday  1 I doubt  it  very  much. 
And  now,  at  last,  here  it  was.  I walked 
.brth  from  my  father’s  counting-house  a free 
nau : free,  that  is,  for  the  long  space  of  three 
lays.  There  was  no  more  thought  of  business 
n my  head,  thau  if  the  West  Indies  had  never 
>eeu  heard  of.  I wondered  whether  the 
teople  I passed  in  the  street  had  such  a 
mliday  before  them  ; 1 pitied  those  who 
ookod  too  poor  to  take  more  than  the  fe3- 
ival  day  itself  ; 1 smiled  in  the  faces  of 
trangers  from  pure  happiuess.  And  they 
ooked  smilingly  at  me  too,  even  some  of  the 
oorest,  for  was  it  not  Christmas-eve  ? “Gen- 
lemen,  the  office  will  bo  closed  from  this 
fternoon  till  Friday  next.”  1 had  just  heard 
ly  father  speak  the  words,  and  they  were 
till  sounding  in  my  ears.  Three  days’  holi- 
ay  ! Three  boundless,  beautiful,  merry, 
lorious  days  ! And  I kuew  so  well  wliat  to 
o with  them.  Ah,  did  I not  ? 

There  never  was,  or  could  have  been,  in  this 
orld  such  a delightful  little  woman  as  Alary 
'rimrose — such  a bewitching,  coaxing,  artful, 
rtless  little  maiden.  She  had  big  brown  eyes, 
ith  such  a saucy  loving  look  in  them ; her 
air  was  as  soft  and  as  glossy  as  seal-skin,  and 
er  lips  as  red  and  fresh  as  roses.  Then  she 
id  a laugh  that  1 defy  you  to  help  joining  in 
-there  was  such  a joyous  ring  in  it — and  the 
jatest,  trimmest,  roundest  little  figure.  Old 
r.  Primrose  was  a wealthy  soap-boiler,  and 
iarly  loved  his  little  daughter,  who  was  his 


I 


only  child*  and  his  heiress.  But  lie  domi 
nocred  over  her  a little  too,  and  when  Mary 
and  I first  fell  into  that  nil  com  for  table  habit, 
of  blushing  whenever  we  spoke  to  each  other, 
we  took  very  good  care  to  turn  our  faces  away 
from  the  old  gentleman  ; who,  however,  was 
generally  conning  the  current  prices  too  deeply 
to  notice  our  guilty  looks.  I used  sometimes 
to  dine  at  Air.  Primrose’s,  and  sometimes  to 
call  in  a formal  way,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
often  Mary  and  I used  to  meet,  entirely  by 
accident,  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  near  which 
her  father  lived.  I fell  in  love  with  her,  of 
course.  Who  could  have  helped  it  1 And  if 
she  did  not  care  for  mo,  pray  what  was  the 
meaning  of  that  tiny  dimple  that  used  to 
spring  up  in  each  corner  of  her  demure  little 
mouth,  whenever  she  saw  me  c lining  round 
the  corner  ? But  when  I thought  of  Air. 
Primrose,  1 trembled.  He  wonl  l never  con- 
sent to  his  daughter’s  marriage  with  the  soil 
of  a struggling  merchant,  an  i would  banish 
me  with  scorn,  tolling  me  that  I had  deceived 
him — which,  for  that  matter,  was  entirely 
true.  So,  after  going  through — in  imagination 
— all  the  agonies  of  emigrating  to  Australia 
without  letting  Alary  suspect  my  love,  and 
returning  in  twenty  years  or  so  to  find  her 
wedded  to"  another — of  course  I told  her  all 
about  It.  This  was  on  one  blessed  20th  of 
December,  just  a twelvemonth  before  mystery 
begins.  Alary  confessed  that  she  loved  me, 
and  wo  wandered  up  and  down  the  Temple 
Gardens,  as  happy  and  as  thoughtless  as  two 
young  kids.  Alary  had  never  looked  so  pretty 
as  ou  that  day,  and  what  a delight  it  was  to 
call  her  by  her  Christian  name  for  the  first 
time  ! Aly  own  name,  by-the-by,  is  Jo- 
seph. I think  she  must  have  known  it  before, 
but  I told  it  to  her  then,  at  any  rate,  ail  1 wo 
both  thought  it  quite  a singular  coincidence, 
considering  my  feelings  for  AI  try,  and  that  l 
had  become  engaged  to  her  on  Christinas- 
day. 

After  we  were  engaged,  1 used  to  visit  my 
love  ; stealthily,  I am  ashamed  to  say,  white 
Air.  Primrose  was  boiling  his  soap,  or  other- 
wise employing  himself,  in  his  counting-house. 
It  was  wrong,  I am  afraid,  but  Alary  had  no 
mother,  and  we  did  not  dare  to  tell  our  story 
to  her  father,  but  trusted  much  in  a vague 
future,  when  all  things  were  to  c.iuie  right. 

The  reader  knows  now  in  whose  company  I 
meant  to  spend  my  Christmas  holi  lay.  Old 
Air.  Primrose,  by  a special  dispensation  ot 
Providence,  as  J considered,  was  detained  m the 
country  by  a slight  illness,  an  i his  daughter 
remained  in  London,  under  the  care  of  a 
great-aunt — a charming  old  lady,  who  never 
saw,  heard,  or  understood  anything.  So  Alary 
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and  I felt  quite  safe,  and  free  to  make  our 
plans  for  meeting  at  church  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  she  had  even  persuaded  her 
aunt  to  ask  me  to  dinner  in  the  evening.  On 
leaving  my  father’s  office  on  Christmas-eve,  I 
turned  towards  the  West  End.  I had  a 
business  errand  to  do  for  him  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  as  the  counting-house  had  closed  at 
three  I had  an  hour’s  daylight  still 

before  me.  It  was  a mild,  grey  winter’s 
afternoon,  pleasant  enough  to  one  who  was 
generally  at  work  till  after  dark.  I went  out 
of  my  way  to  cross  the  Green  Park.  It  was 
a change  from  my  daily  walk  in  the  city,  and 
everything  seemed  beautiful  on  that  day.  I 
started  at  a brisk  pace,  enjoying  the  soft  air, 
and  had  got  half  across  the  park,  when  I 
observed  a young  man  walking  a few  paces  in 
front  of  me.  He  was  very  smartly  dressed  in 
colours,  somewhat  light  for  the  season,  and 
his  hat  was  stuck  a little  on  one  side  of  his 
head.  He  rather  attracted  my  attention  by 
the  jauntiness  of  his  walk  and  general  appear- 
auce,  and  I found  myself  speculating  as  to 
what  rank  in  society  he  might  hold.  He  did 
not  look  quite  like  a gentleman,  nor  like  a 
clerk,  nor  like  a professional  man.  I settled 
at  last  that  he  must  be  a rich  tailor’s  son  and 
heir,  and  that  his  close-fitting  coat,  and 
broad ly-striped  full  trousers  were  intended  to 
act  as  an  advertisement  for  his  father.  Just 
as  I smiled  at  this  notion,  a slight  gust  of 
wind  caught  his  coat  pocket,  aud  a small  piece 
of  paper,  which  had  before  been  peeping  from 
it,  disengaged  itself  and  floated  to  my  feet.  It 
was  a mere  scrap,  but  I picked  it  up  and 
glanced  at  it,  thinking  that  if  it  was  of  any 
consequence,  I would  hasten  after  its  owner 
and  return  it.  But  when  I had  mice  looked  at 
it,  I continued  to  gaze  and  gaze,  holding  it 
mechanically  in  my  hand,  as  if  I had  been 
turned  to  stone.  Written  on  the  paper  were 
these  words: — 

“Dearest, — Meot  me  by  St.  Anne’s  Church 
this  evening  at  seven, 

“ Your  own  M 

But  the  handwriting  ! Could  my  eyes  de- 
ceive me,  or  was  it  indeed  Mary’s,  my  Mary’s 
— the  girl  I had  sworn  should  be  my  wife,  my 
heart’s  darling  that  I had  loved  so  long  ? It 
could  not — could  not  be,  aud  yet  I knew 
every  letter  of  that  writing  so  cruelly,  so 
fatally  well. 

“ 1 expect  he’s  ill  : he  do  look  awful.” 

These  words,  spoken  by  a compassionate 
passer-by,  awoke  me  from  my  trance.  One 
single  idea  filled  my  mind,  that  I must  not 
allow  the  man  who  had  possessed  the  paper  to 
escape  me.  I looked  up  ; he  was  already 
nearly  out  of  sight.  The  idea  of  losing  him 


aroused  my  dormant  faculties.  I darted  after 
him  at  full  speed,  and,  breathless  aud  pant- 
ing, 1 overtook  him  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
park.  I touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  he 
turned  round,  and  showed  me  a handsome 
dark  face,  with  small  black  moustaches  and 
long  eyelashes.  He  was  astonished,  'I  sup- 
pose, by  my  wild  look,  for  after  a moment  he 
made  a slight  movement,  as  if  to  release  him- 
self from  my  hand.  Only  then  I recollected 
that  I must  speak.  I held  out  the  paper  in  a 
trembling  hand,  and  as  I did  so  I saw,  hang- 
ing to  his  fine  gold  watch-chain,  a locket 
which  I recognised  as  Mary’s.  Heavens ! 
what  a feeling  it  gave  me,  this  confirmation 
of  my  worst  suspicions.  Nevertheless  I 
spoke. 

“ I think  you  dropped  this,”  I stammered, 
confusedly. 

“ Oh,  thanks,  yes,  it  is  mine,”  and  taking  it 
carelessly,  he  was  about  to  pass  on  with  a 
slight  bow,  but  I was  not  to  be  so  shaken 
off. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  I said,  casting  about 
in  my  distress  for  Heaven  knows  what  false- 
hood to  tell  him,  “ I am  a stranger  in  London, 
and  I feel  rather  unwell  ; perhaps  j’ou  would 
not  object  to  my  walking  with  you  until  I can 
find  some  hotel  1 ” 

A very  suspicious  look  glanced  across  his 
handsome  face,  but  I suppose  he  saw  that  my 
agitation  was  genuine,  and  my  dross  respect- 
able, for  after  an  instant’s  hesitation  he 
replied, 

“ Certainly  ; I am  going  to  the  B 

Hotel  myself  to  dine,  aud  if  you  please  we 
can  walk  there  together.” 

I joined  him,  and  we  proceeded  in  silence. 
The  hotel  ho  had  mentioned  was  one  of  some- 
what questionable  reputation,  and  stood  in 
rather  a lonely  street.  It  had  grown  almost 
dark,  and  a few  drops  of  rain  were  beginning 
to  fall  by  the  time  we  reached  it.  I had 
collected  my  thoughts  a little,  and  they  re- 
solved themselves  into  this — to  persuade  him 
to  drink,  if  possible,  on  the  chance  of  his 
becoming  communicative  in  his  cups,  and  to 
dog  his  footsteps  to  the  trysting  place,  and 
there  I would  sting  Mary’s  heart — if  she  had 
k heart — by  my  burning  reproaches,  and  re- 
nounce her  for  evermore.  As  soon  as  we 
arrived  at  the  hotel,  I ordered  brandy,  on  the 
plea  of  being  faint,  as  indeed  I was,  and 
begged  my  companion  to  join  me.  He  did  so 
most  affably,  and  I who  had  never  done  more 
in  my  life  than  drink  a couple  of  glasses  of 
light  sherry  after  dinner,  now  poured  down  my 
throat  a quantity  of  raw  spirits.  It  did  me 
good,  though,  1 thought ; my  pulse  bounded, 
and  the  blood  in  my  veins  seemed  to  circulate 
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like  fire.  I began  to  talk  to  tko  stranger,  to 
chaff  him,  to  laugh — listening  all  the  lime  to 
ray  own  voice  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  one 
else.  Ilo  responded  cordially.  I asked  him 
to  dinner  ; I begged  him  to  tell  me  what  wine 
ho  preferred,  1 pressed  champagne,  brandy, 
liquor  of  all  kinds,  upon  him,  and  partook  of 
them  freely  myself.  The  quantity  of  alcohol 
that  man  must  have  imbibed  during  the  meal 
is  a perfect  marvel  to  me  now,  and  it  seemed 
to  aifeot  him  no  more  than  so  much  water,  as 
far  as  steadiness  of  manner  was  concerned. 
But  at  last  he  did  grow  talkative,  and  upon 
the  very  subject  1 longed  for,  yet  dreaded  so 
much. 

“That  scrap  of  paper  you  picked  up — 8 ho 
began.  “ Didn’t  you  envy  me  1 It  was  from 
a sweet  little  creature,  I can  tell  you.” 

“ Who  is  she  ?”  I asked,  feverishly. 

“ Nay,  that’s  not  fair ; but  I’ll  tell  you 
her  name.  Mary.  Pretty  little  Molly  ! ” 

The  brandy  I had  drunk  had  begun  to 
stupify  me,  or  I must  havo  knocked  those 
white  teeth  of  his  iuto  his  head. 

I “Did  she  give  you  that  locket  ?”  I asked, 
feebly  pointing  to  it. 

“Yes,  that  she  did,  the  darling.  Come,” 
he  added,  rising,  “you  seem  a good  fellow; 
some  day  I'll  introduce  you  to  her,  if  you 
don't  object.  Many  thanks  for  your  dinner. 
Here’s  the  bill.” 

The  bill  came  to  something  fabulous,  but  1 
Sad  my  quarter’s  allowance  in  my  pocket,  and 
paid  it  without  a word.  The  stranger  looked 
it  his  watch.  It  was  nearly  seven. 

“I  must  go  now,”  he  said,  “to  keep  that 
ittle  appointment,  you  know.” 

The  little  fiend  ! Had  she  not,  I remembered 
low,  dissuaded  me  from  coming  to  see  her  on 
fhristmas-eve,  lost  her  aunt  should  suspect 
;oraething  I and  I had  allowed  myself  to  bo 
leceived  ! 

“ I mean  to  bo  there  too,”  1 said  fiercely, 
ising  from  the  table,  and  pressing  my  hat 
irmly  on  the  top  of  my  head.  “ I rather 
hink  not,”  replied  the  stranger  composedly  ; 

‘ good  evening,  young  man  ; I hope  wo  shall 
aeot  again.” 

He  walked  to  the  door,  and  I followed.  A 
lansorn  cab  was  waiting,  evidently  by  order, 
le  stepped  iuto  it,  and  before  I had  mustered 
ourage  enough  to  stop  him  forcibly,  the  cab 
ad  driven  off,  and  I was  left  standing,  half 
.vcitod,  half  stupified,  and  almost  drunk,  upon 
he  pavement,  in  a cold,  drizzling  rain.  For 
moment  I felt  stunned.  I rushed  back  into 
ae  hotel,  and  called  for  another  glass  of 
i raudy.  Yes,  that  revived  me.  Into  the  street 
gain,  almost  shouting  for  a cab,  but  not  one 
as  in  sight.  At  any  rate  I knew  the  way  to 
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St.  Anne’s  Church  ; it  was  not  far  off.  1 
stuited  at  a furious  pace  and  rushed  through 
the  rain,  which  penetrated  to  my  skin,  for  1 
had  left  my  great  coat  at  the  hotel.  Put  I felt 
nothing,  heard  nothing,  thought  of  nothing, 
until  I arrived  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Anne’s 
Church,  in  time  to  sec,  by  the  gas-light,  with 
my  own  eyes,  the  border  of  Mary’s  best  shawl 
just  disappearing  iuto  the  recesses  of  that 
accursed  hansom. 

Then  1 stumbled,  and  fell. 

How  long  and  dreary  the  first  three  months 
of  the  New  Year  were  ! All  that  time  a 
threatening  of  rheumatic  fever  hung  about  me, 
and  made  it  impossible  to  fight  against  the 
depression  of  spirits  that  overwhelmed  me 
Boyi.-h  and  foolish  as  I had  been,  1 had  loved 
Mary  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I suffered 
keenly  from  her  loss.  But  as  my  health  nn 
proved  I buckled  to  again  to  my  work.  1 
may  say  now  without  vanity  that  there  was 
something  to  be  respected  in  tho  determination 
I then  made,  to  do  my  duty  at  any  cost,  and 
to  let  no  shadow  of  my  grief  fall  upon  my 
father  or  mother.  I felt  that  I was  a boy  no 
longer,  and  1 resolved  to  play  a man’s  part  in 
tho  world.  Now  and  then  I heard  tho  Prim- 
roses mentioned,  but  not  often,  for  ihoir  set  was 
not  tho  same  as  mine.  So  it  went  on  all  through 
that  long  summer  and  autumn,  until  the  leaves 
had  changed  and  fallen  again,  and  the  dreary 
November  days  come  round.  One  densely 
foggy  night  I went  to  dine  with  some  bachelor 
friends  in  the  city  ; just  before  the  party  broke 
up,  one  of  them  said,  turning  to  me,  “ You 
used  to  know  the  Primroses,  1 think,  did  you 
not  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  I replied  briefly,  “ a little.” 

“ Can  you  tell  mo  by  chance  who  the  old 
fellow’s  money  goes  to  if  his  daughter  happens 
to  die  i ” 

Dies  ! Mary  dying  ! I could  scarcely  find 
voice  to  ask,  “ Is  she  ill  ? ” 

“ Not  particularly  that  I kuow  of,  but  she 
always  looks  like  a ghost  now-a-days,  aud 
Charley  Jones  and  I had  a dispute  as  to  whether 
old  Primrose  had  any  nephews.  Pass  the  bottle, 
old  fellow.” 

Not  till  I got  into  tho  street  had  1 time  to 
realise  what  l had  heard,  aud  then  how  miserable 
and  heart-siclc  I felt.  Those  few  chance  words 
had  shown  mo  how  little  I had  really  overcome 
my  feelings  for  Mary.  She  was  as  dear  to  mo 
as  over.  Oh,  that  she  had  been  true  ! But  I 
would  not  yield.  1 tried  to  crush  down  the 
pain,  and  walked  resolutely  towards  home.  My 
shortest  way  led  through  a by-stnet  in  a some- 
what low'  neighbourhood,  and  hero  I turned 
into  a ilark  archway  with  the  intention  of  hgnt- 
iug  a cigar.  It  was  now  twelve  at  night  ; t.ie 
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fog  was  somewhat  less  thick,  but  still  dense 
enough  to  prevent  tire  rays  of  light  from  a gas 
lamp  just  opposite  the  entrance  from  penetra- 
ting far  into  the  archway.  I tried  two  or  three 
times  to  strike  a match,  but  it  would  not  ignite. 

I had  given  it  up,  and  was  about  to  emerge 
when  I distinctly  heard  a voice  close  to  me  say 
in  a low  tone,  “ Old  Primrose’s  crib.”  What 
was  it  that  made  me  fancy  I had  heard  the 
voice  before  ? Sheltered  by  the  darkness  I 
turned  my  head,  and  there,  standing  under  the 
gas  lamp,  dressed  this  time  in  shabbier  clothing, 
but  still  with  an  air  of  flash  gentility  about  him, 

I saw  my  rival  again,  dark  aud  handsome  as 
ever.  I listened  with  breathless  interest  for 
the  next  words.  He  was  with  a man  who  bore 
the  stamp  of  blackguardism  in  every  feature  : 
some  denizen  of  the  lowest  slums  of  London. 
They  had  stopped,  and  I heard  this  man  say,  in 
a low  cautious  whisper,  “ You  are  certain  the 
shiners  are  there  ? ” 

“ Confound  you,  yes.  I’ve  told  you  so  a 
hundred  times.  I got  it  all  out  of  the  little 
girl:  but  if  you’re  afraid,  leave  it  to  me.” 

The  man  replied  with  an  oath,  and  some 
whispering  followed  which  I could  not  catch, 
but  the  last  words  were,  “In  an  hour,  then,” 
aud  the  men  separated,  each  going  a different 
way.  I remained  motionless  till  their  footsteps 
had  died  away,  and  for  some  seconds  after  that. 
Those  words  had  come  to  me  like  a revelation. 
I understood  it  all  now.  This  man,  who  had 
supplanted  me  in  Mary’s  affection  was  a thief  : 
doubtless  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession. 
I knew  how  easily,  with  his  face  and  manners, 
he  could  counterfeit  the  gentleman,  and  he  had 
won  Mary’s  heart  in  order  to  discover  from 
her  wliat  she,  in  her  confidence,  would  easily 
reveal, — where  her  father  kept  his  money,  and 
when  he  received  it.  No  doubt  the  villain 
knew  the  house  well.  No  doubt  he  had  paid 
stealthy  visits  there,  as,  alas  ! I had  done.  But 
“ in  au  hour,”  he  had  said  ; there  was  no  time 
for  thought,  only  for  action.  1 might  yet  save 
Mary  from  the  consequences  of  her  own  folly. 
Kecalling  my  energies,  I hurried  to  the  nearest 
police-station,  and  roused  the  sleepy  officials. 
They  were  lively  enough,  however,  when  1 had 
told  my  errand  ; nevertheless  the  hour  had 
expired  before  we — I and  four  stalwart  police- 
men— reached  Mr.  Piimrose’s  door. 

“ If  they  are  already  inside,  we  must  hide 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,”  said  one 
of  these  functionaries  on  the  way. 

“ Why  not  watch  the  house  outside  }” 

“ The  chances  are  they  would  escape  tne 
back  way,  aud  there  is  no  time  to  find  that, 
even  if  we  could  in  this  fog.  But  they  must 
come  down  the  stairs  ; you  say  the  strong-room 
is  on  the  first  floor  ? ” 


The  front  door,  as  we  expected,  was  unfas- 
tened, and  yielded  to  a gentle  pressure. 
Leaving  one  policeman  to  guard  it  outside,  and 
one  to  watch  the  area,  I and  the  other  two 
entered  noiselessly.  The  policeman’s  lantern 
showed  the  hall  to  be  empty,  aud  we  concealed 
ourselves  under  the  staircase.  Presently  a faint, 
very  faint,  noise  was  heard  as  of  a muffled 
footfall.  We  held  our  breath,  aud  listened. 
It  drew  nearer,  it  was  coming  down  the  stairs, 
and  could  that  be — yes,  it  was — the  rustle  of 
a petticoat.  Just  at  the  right  moment,  as  the 
foot  of  the  second  robber  touched  the  mat 
on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  the  policemen 
emerged. 

“My  friend,  I’ve  been  looking  for  you  a 
long  time,”  said  the  one  who  secured  my  old 
acquaintance.  A woman’s  shriek  replied — a 
woman  rushed  forward,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  the  captive.  He  threw  her 
off,  with  an  impatient  “ Confound  you,  Mary, 
be  quiet.” 

I knew  her  in  a moment.  She  was — good 
Heavens  ! what  a fool  I had  been  ! — not  Mary 
Primrose,  but  her  maid,  a girl  I had  often  seen 
during  my  visits  of  the  previous  year.  I lardly 
knowing  what  I felt,  I stood  by  doing  nothing 
while  the  policemen  handcuffed  their  prisoners, 
the  girl  sobbing  by  their  side.  Neither  of  the 
men  had  resisted,  yet  there  had  been  a good 
deal  of  noise  of  one  kind  and  another  in  the 
hall.  A light  appeared  on  the  floor  above.  A 
voice  I knew  said,  “ Oh,  what  in  the  matter  ? ” 
and  looking  up  I saw  my  Mary — my  own  little 
darling — standing  in  the  daintiest  pink  dress- 
ing-gown at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  peering 
timidly  into  the  hall.  Ladies,  do  not  blush. 
She  might  have  gone  to  a ball  in  that  attire, 
for  all  I could  tell,  and  been  the  beauty  of  the 
room  : only  she  was  without  crinoline,  and  her 
pretty  brown  hair  was  all  hanging  about  her 
shoulders.  I could  not  help  it.  I sprang  up 
the  stairs,  I took  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed 
her.  I felt  her  breath  warm  upon  my  cheek  : I 
poured  out,  I know  not  what  follies  and 
incoherencies.  I believe  we  both  cried  like  ba- 
bies, till,  looking  up  again,  we  beheld — in  a 
magnificent  dressing-gown,  and  a cotton  night- 
cap— old  Mr.  Primrose  glaring  down  upon  us. 

The  next  day  he  sent  for  me.  In  spite  of 
my  three-and-twenty  years,  I felt,  when 
ushered  into  his  presence,  very  much  as  I used 
to  do  when  summoned  before  Mr.  Smith  at 
Blackheath  to  undergo  corporal  chastisement. 
But  to  my  great  surprise,  and  infinite  relief, 
the  old  gentleman  looked  benignant. 

“Sit  down,  Mr.  Barlow,”  he  said;  “my 
daughter  has  been  making  a clean  breast  to  me 
of  her  misdeeds.  Pretty  goings  on  there  seem 
i to  have  been  in  my  house  ! ” 
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“I  know  I was  very  wrong  to  come  hero 
without  your  permission,  sir,  but ” 

“ Well,  well,  boys  will  bo  boys.  I’m  not 
sure  that  I have  not  done  tho  same  in  my 
time,”  ho  interrupted  me,  with  a benevolent 
twinklo  in  his  merry  blue  eyes  for  which  I 
could  have  embraced  him.  “But  what  I 
want  to  know  is  this,”  he  continued,  “ what 
have  you  boon  about  for  this  last  year  ? That 
child  tolls  mo  she  has  not  seen  you  since 
Christmas,  and  1 can  tell  you,  she  has  been 
crying  her  pretty  eyes  out  all  summer.” 

Mary  crying  for  mo  ! I blushed  like  a girl, 
of  course,  and  then  I opened  my  heart,  and 
told  him  every  particular.  Ho  smiled  when  1 
came  to  the  note  and  tho  locket. 

“ Well,  I declare,  Mary  has  been  such  a little 
fool  that  she  deserves  to  suffer  for  it.  I have 
heard  all  about  it  this  morning.  She  would 
engage  that  wretched  girl  who  has  been  taken 
to  prison,  just  because  she  had  a pleasant  face 
and  a clever  manner.  The  girl  had  no  cha- 
racter, and  had  been  miserably  brought  up. 
So  Miss  Mary  thought  she  would  take  her  in 
hand,  and  educate  her.  The  poor  creature 
couldn’t  even  write,  and  Mary  actually  let  her- 
self be  persuaded  into  writing  a note  for  her, 
to  appoint  her  lover  to  meet  her,  because  she 
thinks,  I know,  that  I am  a hard-heartod  old 
brute  to  allow  no  followers.  More  than  that, 
I know  she  suspected  the  girl  of  wearing  some 
of  her  clothes  at  these  meetiugs,  and  winked  at 
it  rather  than  get  her  into  trouble.  Anyone 
might  have  foreseen  the  result.  The  girl  stole 
by  wholesale.  Mary  tells  me  sho  finds  now 
that  many  of  her  little  trinkets  are  gone — and 
then  at  last,  as  might  have  been  expected — a 
gang  of  thieves  are  let  into  the  house.  But 
there  ” — continued  the  old  gentleman,  sub- 
siding from  his  excitement,  “Mary  has  been 
punished  enough.  Bless  her  iunocont  heart, 
I suppose  she  couldn’t  be  expected  to  see  what 
would  have  been  as  plain  as  daylight  to  anyone 
else,  and  she  hasn’t  been  well  lately,  so  I 
mustn’t  vex  her  any  more.” 

“ Oh,  sir  ! then  you  do  not  forbid ” 

“ Why,”  said  Mr.  Primrose,  interrupting  me 
again,  and  speaking  this  time  in  a kind,  fatherly 
way,  “ 1 don’t  deny  that  if  I had  found  this 
out  a year  ago,  1 should  have  been  justly 
angry,  and  probably  forbidden  you  iny  house. 
But  things  are  different  now.  1 have  made 
inquiries  about  you,  aud  I find  you  bear  the 
highest  character,  which  I care  for  more  than 
money  in  a son-in-law,  though  l am  such  an 
avaricious  old  tyrant.  Besides  that,  you  have 
' saved  me  £d000,  for  if  that  beggar  had  suc- 
i ceedod  in  forcing  my  safe,  and  with  so  many 
hours  before  him,  he  would  have  got  clear  olf 
with  the  booty.  And  so — shako  hands,  sir  ” 
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— concluded  the  old  gentleman,  blowing  Lis 
nose,  and  ri.-ing  hastily;  “ I’ll  .settle  business 
matters  byand-by  with  your  lather.  Now 
go  and  talk  to  Mary.” 

What  a Christmas  Eve  we  lnd  ! Mr.  Primrose 
gave  a party,  and  my  father  and  mother  were 
there,  and  Mr.  Primrose  actually  led  my  dear 
old  mother  under  tho  mistletoe,  and  then  an  l 
there  saluted  lior.  And  wo  played  at  forfeits, 
and  we  had  snap-dragon,  and  I stood  with  my 
arm  round  Mary’s  waist  in  the  dark,  an  l wo 
wore  gloriously  happy,  and  Oh  ! how  lovely 
Mary  lid  look  with  that  bunch  of  scarlet  holly 
shining  in  her  dark  hair. 

But  how  much  more  lovely  she  looked  the 
uext  morning,  with  the  winter  sunshine  falling 
on  her  pure,  white  bridal  dross.  It  was  our 
wedding  day.  NI  try  had  wi-hod  it  tube  so, 
for  she  said  all  our  anniversaries  were  Christ- 
mases. 

“ Except  that  foggy  night  last  month,”  I 
remind  her,  as  we  are  whirled  away  in  a 
coupe  on  the  (Treat  Western  lino.  “ If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  robbery  we  should  never  have 
come  together,  d shall  scold  you  by-and-hy, 
my  put,  for  being  such  a little  goose  as  to  write 
such  a note  for  that  poor  girl.” 

Mary  hangs  her  head,  and  looks  prettier 
than  ever  as  she  blushes. 

“ Sho  told  me  it  was  only  that  sho  might 
appoint  him  to  go  to  church  with  her  next  day  ; 
and  Ah,  Joe,”  says  the  little  rogue,  creeping 
closer  still  into  my  arms,  and  hiding  her  rosy 
cheeks  upon  my  shoulder,  “ when  we  were  so 
happy  ourselves,  how  could  I refuse  to  do  any- 
thing that  I thought  would  make  other  people 
happy  too  on  Christmas-day  1 ” W.  K. 

“LONDON  IN  TUB  TWELFTH 
CENTEEY.” 

The  most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  at  times,  as  he  wanders  through  our 
great  Metropolis,  with  the  thought  how,  year 
by  year,  the  face  of  Lou  Ion  is  gradually 
becoming  changed  ft  is  true  that  wo  have 
not  now  any  Protector  Somersets  to  demolish 
churches,  or  threaten  us  w itli  the  destruction 
of  tho  Abbey,  nor  are  we  likely  to  have  any 
great  relic  of  old  London  wilfully  swept  away. 
Still,  what  are  called  the  “ exigencies  of  civili- 
sation,” are  slowly  yet  surely  overlaying,  and 
in  a measure  hiding  much  of  what  is  left  to 
remind  us  of  what  London  his  been.  Indeed 
many  changes  are  going  on  which  might  lead 
an  over-zealous  and  unpractical  antiquary  to 
doubt  whether  “ civilisation  ” is  quite  the 
proper  term  by  which  to  char  icteriso  the 
process.  But  Whether  the  Old-Wor  d preju- 
dices of  antiquaries  are  to  b>  considered  or 
uot,  there  arc  not  wanting  in  Thames  Em- 
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bankments,  and  railways  overhead  and  under- 
foot, indications  of  change  appreciable  by  the 
most  unprejudiced  utilitarian. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  development 
of  any  great  town,  but  most  interesting  of  all 
to  Englishmen  must  it  be  to  look  back  upon 
pictures  of  what  their  leviathan  capital  was  in 
days  gone  by.  We  therefore  propose  to  set 
before  our  readers  such  a picture  of  London  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  as  given  us  by  a learned 
writer  of  the  time.  Our  author  is  William 
Fitzstephen,  a monk  of  Canterbury,  and  a bio- 
grapher of  Archbishop  Becket,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  wras  the  Arch- 
bishop’s sub-deacon,  and  held  other  offices 
about  his  person.  And  here  we  feel  sure  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  urge  upon  our 
readers  the  caution  which  Strype,  writing  about 
A.  d,  1720,  thought  lit  to  impress  upon  the 
readers  of  his  day,  viz.  : — “ That  no  modern 
ears  may  be  offended  with  this  language, 
remember  by  whom  it  was  writ,  a monk,  the 
Pope’s  sworn  creature  ; and  when,  namely, 
about  500  years  ago,  in  the  very  depth  of 
Popery.”  It  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious 
to  discover  any  point  in  which  the  author’s 
allegiance  to  the  Pope  could  have  detracted 
from  the  value  of  his  description.  We  should 
rather  be  tempted  to  retort  upon  Strype  his 
own  words,  and  to  caution  against  the  caution 
“remembering  when  it  was  writ.”  Our  au- 
thor’s sketch  bears  upon  its  face  the  stamp  of 
authenticity,  which  indeed  seems  scarcely  to 
be  disputed  ; it  is  written  in  Latin  of  the 
quaintest,  and  is  full  of  the  most  amusing 
touches  and  details,  which  would  well  repay 
perusal. 

Our  monk,  who  is  well  versed  in  his  classics, 
has  in  his  mind,  in  his  description  of  the  City, 
the  model  of  Plato  and  of  Sallust  ; and  as  the 
latter  gives  a sketch  of  Africa  in  his  account 
of  the  Boman  Wars  there,  so  in  the  life  of  St. 
Thomas  there  should  bo  a description  of 
London,  where  the  Saint  was  born.  In  proof 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  London,  which  is 
said  to  boast  a greater  age  than  Home  itself, 
the  Chroniclers  are  appealed  to.  By  the 
“Chroniclers,”  Geoffry  of  Monmouth  seems 
especially  to  be  meant,  who  derives  the  foun- 
dation of  the  City  from  Brute  the  [son  of 
iEneas,  who  is  said  to  have  called  it  Trino- 
vantum  or  New  Troy.  Some  remnant  of  this 
tradition  is  supposed  to  remain  even  to  this 
day  in  our  “ troy -weight,”  which  was  a weight 
of  great  antiquity  in  London.  Ctesar  also 
always  speaks  of  the  City  and  its  district  as 
“ Civitas  Trinovantum,”  and  it  is  not  until 
the  time  of  Tacitus  that  we  hear  of  the  name 
Londinium.  From  this  fanciful  derivation 
of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Borne  from  a 


common  stock,  is  deduced  a most  curious  and 
amusing  analogy  between  their  institutions. 
The  annually-elected  Sheriffs  of  the  one, 
answer  to  the  Consuls  of  the  other  ; both 
have  a Senatorial  order  and  lesser  magistrates ; 
both  have  aqueducts  and  sewers  ; in  both  are 
separate  courts  for  the  different  kinds  of 
causes,  and  stated  days  for  public  assemblies. 
It  would  not,  of  course,  require  much  penetra- 
tion to  upset  such  analogies  as  these,  which 
are  as  mythical  as  the  theory  on  which  they 
are  built,  though  they  certainly  deserve  the 
praise  of  great  ingenuity.  Our  credulity, 
however,  is  not  taxed  to  such  an  extent,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  London  of  to-day, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the 
praise  which  our  author  thought  London  de- 
served before  all  other  cities  for  its  good  laws, 
its  religious  observances,  its  jovial  hospitality. 
“ The  only  pests  of  London,”  it  is  said,  “ are 
the  immoderate  drinking  of  fools,  and  frequent 
fires.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  daily  police 
reports  forbid  us  to  boast  in  these  days  of 
much  improvement  in  the  former  of  these 
points  ; and  as  to  the  latter,  though  if  we 
consider  the  enormous  growth  of  London,  the 
average  may  be  thought  to  have  improved,  yet 
the  experience  of  late  years  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  A suspicion  would  force  itself 
upon  us,  as  perhaps  it  may  have  occurred  to 
the  Monk  of  Canterbury,  that  there  is  a more 
intimate  relation  between  these  two  “pests” 
than  that  of  mere  juxtaposition. 

Fitzstephen  singles  out  several  points  in 
which  he  thought  the  London  of  his  day  spe- 
cially deserving  of  commendation.  Such  were 
the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  diligent  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion,  the  great  strength 
of  the  fortifications,  the  natural  situation  of 
the  town,  the  Sabine  morality  of  the  matrons, 
and  the  jovial  character  of  the  sports.  We 
are  favoured  with  some  interesting  particulars 
which  seem  to  warrant  this  commendation. 

On  the  point  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  we 
are  informed  that  London  may  vie  with  Can- 
terbury. And  this  question  was,  we  know, 
practically  raised  by  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of 
London,  the  great  antagonist  of  Archbishop 
Becket.  Fitzstephen  does  not  attempt  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  but,  allowing  that  London 
was  formerly  the  metropolitan  see,  and  may 
perhaps  become  so  again,  he  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  glory  shed  by  St.  Thomas’s  mar- 
tyrdom over  Canterbury  should  give  the  latter, 
for  the  present  at  least,  the  pre-eminence. 

1 ct  in  compensation,  as  it  were,  for  this  de- 
preciation, he  allows  that  something  may  bo 
urged  on  the  side  of  London,  as  being  the  birth- 
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onventual  chu relies,  and  120  parish  churches. 
)f  the  conventual  churches,  the  chief  'would 
eora  to  have  been  St.  Paul's  (the  origin  of 
rhich  was  by  the  old  chroniclers  carried  back 
o a very  remote  period,  and  which  was  said 

0 have  been  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  temple 
f Diana)  ; St.  Mary  Ovoiyc  (over  the  rie  or 
rater)  in  Southwark  ; St.  Martin’s-lo-Orand  ; 
ho  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity  within  Aldgate  ; 
t.  Bartholomew’s  Priory ; and  St.  Peter’s, 
Westminster.  Attached  to  three  of  the  priu- 
ipal  churches  there  wore  celebrated  schools, 
t is  a matter  of  doubt  which  could  have  been 
llected  as  the  three  chief  schools  at  this  time, 
s by  the  piety  of  their  founders  most  of  the 
renter  churches  had  endowments  for  schools, 
•lit  the  balance  of  testimony  inclines  to  yield 
le  palm  to  the  schools  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Mary 
verye,  and  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.  The 
taimneuts  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools  were 

no  mean  order,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
ondon  schoolmasters  of  the  present  day  could 
Ford  more  creditable  or  entertaining  pro- 
ammes  for  “Distribution  days”  than  we 
we  here  presented  to  us  by  our  author.  On 
stival-days  the  scholars  had  dialectic  contests, 
which  the  more  straightforward  disputants, 
lose  object  was  tho  attainment  of  truth, 
jght  with  tho  legitimate  weapons  of  syllo- 
;ni  and  euthymeme.  The  more  subtle 
d would-be  sophistical  geniuses  used  the 
le-blows  of  paralogism  and  “ verbal  intui- 
tion,” by  which  last  we  are  reminded  of 
3 scholastic  fallacy  of  “ plurium  interroga- 
num.”  These  exhibitions  we  may  believe 
re  confined  to  tho  older  scholars,  who  would 
•re  resemble  the  undergraduates  of  our  uni- 
ocsitiesat  the  present  day.  But  the  younger 
; pils  were  not  without  their  trials  of  strength  ; 

; wTe  learn  that  the  boys  of  the  different 
5 iools  had  sets-to  “ with  verses  on  the  rudi- 

1 nts  of  grammar,  or  the  rules  of  preterites 
i l supines.”  Truly  a most  improving  exer- 

< 3 ! But  lest  the  spectators  should  fancy 
1 so  feats,  however  improving,  to  be  some- 
i at  dull,  a more  lively  entertainment  was 
j vided  to  follow.  Logical  subtleties  and 

< mmatical  puzzles  were  discarded,  and  a 
1 >cennine  license  prevailed.  Under  fic- 
t ous  names  the  foibles  of  their  fellow-pupils 
£ l even  of  the  authorities  were  lashed  with 
a ratic  wit  ; and  invective  of  a fiercer  kind, 
t ing  vent  “ in  bold  dithyrambics  gnawed 
v h Tlieonine  tooth.”  Tho  spectators  all  the 
v le 

Multum  ritl ere  parati, 

ngeminant  tremulus  naso  erispante  cacliintics. 
f haps  in  tho  annual  hits  in  the  prologuo 
a epilogue  at  Westminster  we  have  a rem- 
n t of  this  old  playful  satire.  We  may  feel 


assured  that  “sound  learning”  was  not  less 
promoted  by  these  exorcises  than  by  the 
modern  recitation  ait  nauseam  of  stock-bits  s»f 
Byron  or  Sheridan  Knowles. 

1 he  fortifications  of  London  were  such  as 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  all.  Chief  of 
these  was  the  Tower,  tho  foundation  of  which 
is  said  to  be  of  a marvellous  depth,  aud  its 
walls  cemented  with  mortar  tempered  with 
the  blood  of  animals.  On  the  western  side 
also  were  two  towers  of  exceeding  strength, 
while  at  intervals  along  the  walls  were  turrets. 
Our  author  tells  us  that  originally — probably 
iu  the  Saxon  times — there  was  also  a southern 
wall  running  along  the  northern  bank  of  tho 
Thames,  which,  with  a pang  of  regret  we  hear 
was  then  “ piscosu.s,”  but  that  the  influx  and 
reflux  of  the  tide  had  gradually  washed  away 
tho  foundations,  so  that  in  his  time  there  were 
uo  traces  of  the  wall  remaining.  Stow,  iu 
his  “Survey  of  London”  made  in  Henry  VIII. ’s 
time,  says  that  the  walls  of  London,  accord- 
ing to  Fitzstephcii,  must  have  been  in  the 
shape  of  a strung  bow,  the  wall  along  the 
river-bank  representing  the  string.  In  these 
walls  we  learn  there  were  seven  double  gates, 
in  which  number,  besides  the  four  original 
gates,  Aldgate,  Aldorsgate,  Ludgate,  and 
Bridge-Gate,  were  probably  included  a gate 
by  tho  Tower,  Bishopsgate,  and  Cripplegate. 
The  royal  palace  was  also  a building  of  great 
streugth.  It  was  situated  on  tho  river  two 
miles  west  of  the  City,  though  connected  with 
it  by  a populous  suburb  extending  the  whole 
way.  This  was,  of  course,  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  where,  as  we  learn  from  Ingul- 
plms,  Edward  the  Confessor  held  his  court, 
and  entertained  the.  high  and  mighty  \\  dliam, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  when  on  a visit  to  Eng- 
land. Here,  too,  the  Norman  kings  seem  to 
have  occasionally  dwelt  when  they  could  be 
enticed  from  Winchester  and  tho  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  For  linger  of  Wendover  and 
Matthew  Paris  tell  us  that  William  llufus 
built  the  great  hall  in  IUf)7,  and  that  on  one 
occasion,  on  returning  from  Normandy,  he 
kept  his  feast  of  Whitsuntide  right  royally  iu 
it,  and  that  when  ho  heard  his  guests  admiring 
its  grandeur,  he  boastfully  exclaimed,  “this 
hall  is  not  big  euough  by  half,  and  is  but  a 
bed-cli uinbi  r in  comparison  of  that  which  I 
mean  to  make.”  Notwithstanding  William 
It’s  boast,  the  palace  seems  soon  after  this  to 
have  been  dlowed  to  fall  into  decay,  for  early 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  Fitzstephcii  tells 
us  that  Chancellor  Pocket  found  it  Almost  a 
ruin,  and  repaired  it  in  an  incredibly  short 
time — between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  With 
an  amusing  detail  which  reminds  us  that  car- 
penters and  bricklayers  are  tho  same  in  all 
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ages,  we  are  also  told  that  the  clatter  which 
the  workmen  made  was  so  great  that  people 
who  came  near  could  not  hear  each  other 
speak. 

The  salubrity  of  the  air,  we  are  told,  was 
most  remarkable,  insomuch  as  to  have  a per- 
ceptible effect  in  producing  kindliness  and 
liberality  in  the  inhabitants — an  effect  which 
may  probably  have  evaporated  after  so  many 
years.  Dwellers  in  our  overgrown  London  of 
to-day  are  mocked  with  glowing  accounts  of 
citizens’  gardens  in  the  suburbs,  spatiosi  as 
well  as  speciosi.  To  the  north  were  green 
fields  and  pastures,  and  a broad  expanse  of 
meadows,  intersected  with  numerous  running 
brooks.  And  what  is  more,  a little  beyond 
there — about  what  is  now  Islington,  Penton- 
tonville,  and 
Kentish  Town 
— stretched  a 
vast  forest,  the 
lurking-place  of 
deer,  boars, 
and  wild  cattle. 

One  of  the  chief 
natural  features 
of  these  plea- 
sant places  to- 
wards the  north 
were  the  many 
springs  or 
fountains  “ of 
sweet,  whole- 
some, and  clear 
water,  trickling 
over  glistening 
pebbles.  ” To 
these,  in  sum- 
mer-time, re- 
sorted merry 

pic-nic  parties  of  old  and  young.  The  prin- 
cipal springs  seem  to  have  been  the  Fons 
Sacer,  Fons  Clericorum,  and  Fons  S.  de- 
mentis, or  Holywell,  and  St.  Clement’s 
well.  To  the  first  of  these  a strange 
fatality  seems  to  have  attached,  for  even  in 
Henry  VIII. ’s  time  we  read,  “it  was  much 
decayed  and  spoiled  with  filthiness  pur- 
posely laid  there.”  St.  Clement’s  well,  on  the 
contrary,  says  Stow,  “ is  yet  fair  and  curbed 
square  with  hard  stone,  and  is  always  kept 
clean  for  common  use.  It  is  always  full  and 
never  wanteth  water.”  It  is  the  water  of  this 
well,  in  all  probability,  that  still  feeds  the 
Iioman  bath  in  the  Strand.  Clerkenwell  was 
near  the  west  end  of  Clerkenwell  Church, 
to  which  it  gave  its  name.  It  derived  its 
own  appellation  from  the  custom  of  the  clerks 
or  clergy  of  London  assembling  there  annually 
and  acting  plays,  the  subjects  of  which  were 


scenes  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  miracles 
and  martyrdom  of  saints.  This  custom  con- 
tinued down  to  later  times,  for  we  find  that, 
in  1390,  the  clerks  acted  plays,  which  lasted 
three  days,  in  the  presence  of  Richard  II.  and 
his  queen  and  nobles  ; and  in  1409  they  re- 
presented a play  on  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
which  lasted  eight  days,  and  at  which  most 
of  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  were 
present. 

The  population  of  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  may  be  reckoned,  according  to  our 
author,  at  about  350,000.  For,  in  the  wars 
of  Stephen,  we  are  told  that,  at  the  king’s 
command,  the  citizens  mustered  20,000  horse 
and  00,000  foot.  All  these  are  said  to  have 
been  soldiers  of  the  highest  efficiency,  and  con- 
sequently made 
London  a great 
power  in  the 
state,  as  indeed 
it  was  shown 
to  be  when  it 
almost  held  in 
its  own  hands 
the  balance  be- 
tween Stephen 
and  Matilda. 
The  conscious- 
ness of  their 
corporate  im- 
portance seems 
to  have  been 
reflected  in  the 
persons  of  indi- 
vidual citizens; 
for  we  are  told 
that  the  citi- 
oid  st.  raid's.  zcns  of  London 

were  remark- 
able above  all  others  for  the  polish  of  their 
manners  and  the  richness  of  their  dress.  It 
would  seem  too  that  civic  magnificence,  even  in 
those  days,  vented  itself  in  sumptuous  dishes, 
which  might  fairly  vie  with  the  turtle  of  to-day. 
For  not  only  did  rich  profusion  reign  in  pri- 
vate houses,  but  epicurean  appetites  were 
catered  for  on  a grander  scale  at  a magnificent 
restaurant  on  the  river-bank.  Here  were  to 
be  had  every  variety  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl ; 
roast,  fried,  and  boiled  ; here,  for  more  re- 
fined appetites,  were  all  the  lloratian  delicacies 
of  sturgeon,  “ A fra  avis,”  and  “ attagen 
Iotdcus,”  and  mauy  besides.  Most  conve- 
nient must  such  an  establishment  have  been, 
and  a boon  to  be  highly  prized  by  housewives  ; 
for  here  were  the  citizens  accustomed  to  send 
to  supply  any  want  in  the  housekeeping  on 
the  sudden  arrival  of  guests.  Perhaps,  too, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  subscribing  to 
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our  author's  quaint  remark  that  this  establish- 
ment tended  to  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
mch  civilisation  as — according  to  Plato — 
brings  the  doctor  close  upon  the  heels  of 
:he  cook. 

The.  national  love  for  outdoor  sports  was  in 
full  vigour  under  the  first  Plantagenet,  and 
is  thought  l»y  our  author  worthy  of  special 
notice  ; for,  as  he  says,  “it  is  not  right  that 
i city  should  be  addicted  only  to  useful  and 
jrave  pursuits,  and  not  be  also  pleasant  and 
ovial  ; ” and  he  supports  this  opinion  by 
.he  customs  of  old  Home,  where  the  pub- 
ic games  were  a state  duty  as  important 
i,s  any  other.  Let  us  follow  in  his  steps, 
.nd  glance  at  the  sports  of  the  boys  first, 
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“for  we  were  all  boys  once.”  And  here, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  one  of  the  chief 
sports  of  the  schoolboy  of  Henry  ll.’s  reign 
can  in  no  wise  be  approved  of,  for  wo  learn 
that  cock-fighting  was  a common  practice  ; 
each  boy  brought  his  own  bird  for  the  fray, 
and  what  was  worst  of  all,  this  was  done  with 
the  sanction  of  the  masters.  But  wo  are  glad 
to  find  that  they  had  more  rational  sports  than 
these.  At  certain  times  the  whole  youth  of 
the  city  betook  themselves  to  the  suburban 
fields,  where  they  hail  animated  contests  at 
ball,  school  being  pitted  against  school,  and 
craft  against  craft.  These  contests  were  so 
attractive  as  to  bring  the  elder  citizens  on 
horseback  to  witness  thorn.  On  the  Suudays 
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Lent  there  were  sham  fights  on  horseback, 
winch  the  sons  of  the  greatest  nobles  in  the 
nd  took  part  ; and  during  the  Easter  holi- 
.ys  there  were  representations  of  naval  en- 
gements  on  the  river.  Throughout  the 
miner  there  were  various  games  of  running, 
aping,  wrestling,  shooting  with  the  bow,  Di- 
nging stones.  The  girls  too,  with  Arcadian 
nplicity,  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  moon- 
evonings  with  dancing  in  the  open  air  to 
e music  of  the  harp.  In  winter,  skating 
is  the  favourite  sport  of  young  and  old.  It 
curious  to  observe  that  this  skating  took 
ico  * ‘ on  that  great  lake  which  wieshes  the 
rthem  walls  of  the  city.”  This  was  what 
now  Moortields,  concerning  which  Strypo 
Is  us  that  “ this  Morefield  was,  iu  ancient 
itiugs,  called  Magna  Mora,  because  of  the 


great  extent  of  the  more  or  mere.  To  which 
also  belonged  a fishery  for  the  use  of  the  city  ; 
both  from  ancient  times  in  the  possession  of 
the  city.”  Ami  another  continuator  of  Stow 
says  that,  I * formerly  those  fields  were  im- 
passable, but  for  causoways  purposely  made 
for  that  in  tout.  Now,  the  walks  are  no  mean 
cause  of  preserving  health  and  wholesome  air 
to  the  city  ; and  such  au  eternal  honour 
thereto,  as  no  iniquity  of  timo  shall  be  able 
to  deface.”  Alas  for  his  prediction  ! What 
shall  wo  say  of  it  now  ? “ Mooriiel  Is  are 

fields  no  more.”  The  marshes  were  first 
built  upou  towards  the  end  of  Charles  ll.’s 
reign.  The  swampy  character  of  the  ground 
is  still  indicated  iu  the  names  of  Finsbury 
(Fnisburu)  and  Moorfields. 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  sports.  Having 
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gone  through  the  catalogue  of  boyish  amuse- 
ments, we  come  now  to  those  of  the  elders. 
And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  our 
modern  notions  are  shocked  by  exhibitions  of 
barbarity  which  seems  to  have  grown  with  the 
ages  of  those  who  indulged  in  them.  Instead 
of  cock-fighting,  we  aro  now  introduced  to 
baitiug  of  bulls  and  bears,  and  the  bloody  con- 
flicts of  boars,  with  which  the  citizens  used  to 
enliven  their  winter  holidays.  \\  e hear  of  other 
sports,  which  by  common  consent  are  considered 
less  revolting.  Such  were  hunting,  hawking, 
and  falconry,  in  which  Be  eke  t,  in  his  more 
worldly  days,  was  a great  adept.  The  hunts- 
men must  have  had  a splendid  time,  for  the 
citizens  had  the  right  of  hunting  over  Middle- 
sex, Hertfordshire,  and  part  of  the  adjacent 
counties,  the  woods  of  which  were  peopled 
with  stags  and  wild  boars,  to  say  nothing  of 
an  abundance  of  smaller  game.  Of  these 
privileges  we  may  well  believe  our  bold  citi- 
j zens,  not  yet  entirely’  engrossed  with  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  amply  availed  themselves. 

There  was  yet  another  source  of  amusement 
which  seems  to  have  been  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to  both  by  old  and  young.  This  was 
the  great  fair,  principally  for  horses,  held  at 
stated  intervals  outside  the  city  walls,  on  a 
plain  which,  as  we  are  told,  was  smooth  “re 
et  nomine.”  In  this  we  recognise  the  fair  of 
Smithfield  (Smooth field),  known  in  later  times 
as  St.  Bartholomew’s  Fair.  Here  were  to  be 
purchased  horses  of  all  descriptions,  from  the 
knightly  charger  to  the  humble  sumpter-horse. 
We  have  a very  animated  description  of  the 
process  of  trying  the  paces  of  these  animals,  in 
which  the  “ vulgar  horses”  had  to  stand  aside 
1 and  give  place  to  the  nobler  steeds,  when  the 
latter  were  required  to  exhibit  their  powers. 
Here  might  be  seen  the  various  devices  of  that 
crafty  animal,  the  horse-dealer,  to  ensnare  his  . 
deluded  customers.  Here  ever}  taring  is  life 
and  bustle.  The  horses  themselves  are  in- 
fected by  the  excitement  of  their  masters,  and 
cannot  rest,  but  prick  up  their  ears,  eager  for 
the  excitement  of  the  race.  So  full  of  motion 
is  all  around,  that  a philosopher  might  dream 
that  here  at  length  Heraclitus5  “ perpetual 
flux”  was  destined  to  be  realised. 

Such  were  the  jocund  sports  in  which,  while 
London  was  still  young,  her  citizens  engaged. 
In  these  more  practical  days,  the  grave  amuse- 
ment of  volunteering  bids  fair  to  supplant 
almost  all  of  them  ; and  creket,  it-, elf  a serious 
business,  to  be  left  the  sole  representative  of 
our  old  out-door  games. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  our  author. 
On  a calm  review  of  this  and  oilier  like  pic- 
tures of  medneval  life,  the  reflection  forces 
itself'  upon  us,  how  great  a change  has  come 


over  not  only  the  face  of  our  great  towns,  but. 
over  the  very  habits  of  the  people,  since  the 
days  when  our  land  was  “merrie  England.” 
The  grave  responsibilities  of  our  increased 
wealth  and  influence  have  had  a corresponding 
effect  upon  our  spirits.  Moreover,  the  earnest, 
eager  faces  which  throng  our  streets  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  our  very  countenances 
have  undergone  a change.  For  we  cannot 
imagine  such  faces  to  have  belonged  to  the 
reckless  pleasure-seekers  of  old,  a good  share  of 
whose  time  was  spent  in  jollity  and  amuse- 
ment. Of  course  there  is  no  ground  for 
surprise,  and  perhaps  very  little  for  regret,  in 
this.  The  spread  of  education  has  in  great 
measure  substituted  intellectual  for  physical 
amusements  ; and  in  striking  the  balance 
between  a dyspeptic  body  and  an  unfurnished 
mind,  every  man  will  follow  hi3  own  personal 
predilections.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
their  respective  influences  on  the  welfare  of 
mankiud,  so  long  as,  though  rude  health  may  be 
the  attendant  of  the  one,  sovereign  knowledge 
is  the  reward  of  the  other. 

EVER  ALONE. 

i. 

Ever  alone  is  a joy  to  me, 

Bv  the  plaintive  pine  or  singing  sea, 

For  it  fills  my  soul  with  melody  : — 

Melody  wrung  from  a grief  of  ours, 

Like  a perfume  crush’d  from  moorland  dowers, 
Telling  a tale  of  sunshine  and  showers. 

Ever  alone. 

ii. 

Ever  alone  with  an  aching  sigh, 

That  leaves  the  heart  with  a plaintive  cry, 
Mocking  the  thousand  pleasures  that  die. 

We  feel  in  mellow’d  grief  a gladness 
That  sheds  a joy  on  hopeless  sadness 
Like  streaks  of  light  o’er  gloomy  madness. 

Ever  alone. 

hi. 

Ever  alone  when  the  moonbeams  rest 
With  a trembling  light  on  the  wavelet’s  crest, 
Ruffled  by  wandering  winds  from  the  west, 

That  stir  the  depths  of  a hidden  stream, 

Toiling  tlnvugh  life  with  a moonlit  gleam 
And  passing  away  like  a joy  in  a dream. 

Ever  alone. 

IV. 

Alone  ! alone,  where  the  cataract  leaps  ; 

Where  ever,  ever,  the  shadow  sleeps, 

And  nearer,  maier,  the  sunshine  creeps. 

For  the  chasm  is  cleft  like  yawning  night 
Li  ep  and  drear  in  the  noonday  light, 

And  the  waters  wail  like  a wounded  sprite. 

Ever  alone. 

V. 

Springs  are  welling  in  the  distant  land, 

Neath  the  silent,  barren,  shelterless  sand, 
Bringing  new  life  to  the  i i 'grain  band  ; 

And  mid  weary  wati  is  of  human  woes 
A fountain  gushes  and  ever  flows, 

Wtkre  blossoms  the  wilderness  as  the  rose, 

Ever  alone. 
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Cl  I AFTER  XXV.  UNDER  A CLOUD. 

The  smoking-room  at  Charteris  Royal  was 
fair  specimen  of  its  class — large,  airy,  and 
>fty  ; sufficiently,  not  desolately,  distant  from 
10  centre  of  the  house.  It  had  boon  the 
istice-ohamber  in  former  times  ; and  had  only 
f late  years  been  converted  to  its  present  uses; 
>r  the  last  Squire  had  lived  and  died  a rabid 
uti- Nicotian.  His  son,  inheriting  many  of 
s prejudices,  was  yet  wiser  in  his  generation. 
L fares  it,  surely,  with  the  host  who  shall  re- 
,se  to  make  concession  to  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
would  be  easier,  and  almost  less  cruel,  to 
:bar  a thirsting  hart  from  the  water- brooks, 
an  to  stint  certain  men  in  their  tobacco,  after 
certain  hour  of  the  night.  I only  know  one 
eat  house,  the  despot  of  which  is,  in  this  re- 
set, unrelenting.  There — after  first  casting 

ts  to  settle  who  shall  be  the  self-devoted ; for 
e penalty  in  case  of  discovery  is  perpetual 
nishment — the  smokers  muster  regularly  in 
me  bachelor’s  sleeping-chamber,  and  hide 
eir  oppressed  heads  m clouds  of  their  own 
mpelling. 

But,  with  all  his  stiff  old-fashioned  ways, 
hu  Charteris  was  not  ill-natured,  or  incon- 
lerate  towards  his  guests.  He  had  taken 
ne  trouble  about  the  furnishing  and  adorn- 
int  of  the  tabcujic : there  were  comfortable 
n-ehairs  enough  to  make  an  imposing  circle 
and  the  wide  hearth  ; and  the  walls  were 
ally  hidden  with  such  pictures  (chiefly  of  a 
girting  character)  as  weie  deemed  umvorthy 
a place  in  the  saloons  or  galleries.  Though 
never  touched  tobacco  ou  his  own  account, 
rarely  failed  to  appear  in  the  smoking-room 
a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  ; during  which 
le  he  would  puli’  slowly  and  solemnly  at  an 
waordinai ily  small  and  pale  cigar  ; evidently 
iking  on  himself  in  the  light  of  a W.  M. 

< Riiug  a Lodge  with  all  due  formalities  But 
i ertain  reticence  and  reserve  hung  about  the 
i lserve  whilst  ho  abode  there  ; the  liveliest 
i iguiatiou  could  scarcely  manage  a fetter- 
ice  in  his  presence,  and  and  a sense  of  relief 
til  freedom  visibly  pervaded  the  party,  when 
- with  a few  muttered  words  of  excuse,  which 


nobody  was  expected  to  answer — ho  departed 
to  his  blameless  couch  and  heavy  slumbers. 

There  wais  not  a large  meet  on  that  especial 
night  ; only  some  half-dozen  drew  their  chairs 
in  closer  to  the  fire,  as  the  baized  inner  door 
swung  to  behind  John  Charteris.  Amongst 
these  w ere  Bertie  Grenvil,  Cecil  Castlemaino, 
and  Denzil  Ilanksborongh. 

The  three — sitting,  as  it  chanced,  side  by 
side — make  rather  a picturesque  group,  from 
the  very  contrast  of  colouring. 

The  Cherub  is  a ‘thing  of  beauty’  indeed, 
iu  rich  maroon  velvet,  broidered  down  every 
seam  with  glittering  arabesques  ; his  small, 
shapely  feet  cased  in  slippers  to  mat  di,  bear- 
ing his  monogram  in  heavy  raised  gold. 
Ilanksborongh  is  in  velvet  too,  blue-black  as 
his  own  hair  and  eyes,  unrelieved  by  a single 
thread  or  stitch  of  lighter  colour  : the  effect 
is  good,  albeit  intensely  sombre  ; he  might 
have  stepped  out  of  the  frame  of  a picture 
painted  in  Venice  ten  score  years  ago.  Be- 
yond him  is  Castlemaine  ; scarcely  less  magni- 
ficent than  the  Cherub,  but  in  a very  different 
style.  With  the  present  curt  fashion  of 
lounging  attire,  Cecil  will  have  nought  to  do  : 
his  portly  figure,  on  these  occasions,  is  ever 
draped  in  an  ample  dressing-robe,  such  as  only 
Eastern  l/fipuis  can  weave,  wherein  lines,  gor- 
geous in  themselves,  are  so  deeply  blended 
that  they  produce  but  a softened  harmony. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth  Be  Vising, 
in  sad-coloured  raiment,  perhaps  more  costly 
than  that  of  the  other  three  ; for  that  russet 
fabric  is  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold, 
even  in  the  shallow  of  Kashmeri an  bids.  The 
remaining  personages  are  merely  ‘sitting  gen- 
tlemen, ’ with  whom  the  chronicler  has  no 
concern. 

The  talk  so  far,  is  neither  animated  nor 
well  sustained;  a sort  of  patch-work  of  dis- 
jointed sentences,  (iiopped  iu  the  careless  list- 
less fashion  of  men  who,  having  started  no 
subject  of  geneial  or  special  interest,  are 
rather  wrapped  up  in  the  nice  conduct  of  their 
first  cigar.  At  last  said  Castlemaine  — 

“Does  anybody  know  anything  of  the  man 
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who  came  just  before  dinner  ? Fleinyng’s  his 
name,  I fancy.  There’s  no  harm  in  talking 
of  the  devil  ; for  it’s  clear  we  are  not  to  be 
honoured  with  his  company  to-night.” 

Now  the  wary  old  stager  happened  to  have 
heard  more  about  the  sayings  and  doings  in 
Rome,  than  anyone  else  then  present : but  he 
kept  his  stores  of  knowledge  exceedingly  dark  ; 
no  buzz  or  hum  betrayed  the  purpose  of  the 
busy  social  bee,  as  he  went  about  his  noiseless 
labours. 

Gathering  honey  all  the  day 

From  every  opening  flower — 

he  had  acquired  the  knack  of  making  the  said 
flowers  expand  and  render  up  their  riches, 
whether  they  would  or  no.  Moreover  his 
habitual  prudence  was  more  than  ever  on  its 
guard,  under  the  roof-tree  of  Charteris  Royal, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Ranksborough  ; about 
whose  feelings  towards  his  fair  hostess,  Cecil 
had  already  formed  his  own  opinion  : so  that 
his  cue  evidently,  was  to  know  nothing  ; and 
even  to  be  shadowy  as  to  the  new  comer’s 
name. 

It  chanced  that,  either  none  present  .were 
well  ‘ posted  ’ in  the  state  of  alfairs,  or  instinc- 
tive delicacy  kept  them  silent  : for  some 
seconds  it  looked  as  if  the  query  would  re- 
main unanswered.  At  last,  Bertie  Grenvil 
said  carelessly,  never  stirring  the  cigarette  be- 
twixt his  lips  — 

“ Didn’t  I hear  something  about  him,  the 
spring  before  last  ? I’m  sure  1 did.  And  it 
had  something  to  do  with ” 

He  threw  his  head  backwards  and  upwards, 
significantly  : every  man  in  the  room  guessed 
at  once  to  whom  he  alluded.  Ranksborough’s 
marble  face  changed  not  a whit  , but  his 
black  brows  were  drawn  together  ever  so 
slightly.  The  subject  was  not  new  to  him — 
be  sure,  Marion  had  made  her  case  good,  in 
that  quarter,  long  ago — but  he  did  not  relish 
hearing  it  discussed  just  then.  That  faint 
sign  of  annoyance  did  not  escape  De  Visme’s 
prudent  eyes,  and  he  came  readily  to  the 
rescue  : when  it  was  worth  his  while,  he  could 
turn  the  course  of  a disagreeable  or  awkward 
remark,  and  as  boldly  and  adroitly  as  a band- 
er ill  o drawing  off  the  charge  of  a Murciau 
bull. 

“ 4 No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I 
hope  ’ — least  of  all  foreign-made  scandal.  And 
your  version  of  it  is  wrong,  Grenvil  ; or  much 
exaggerated.  I heard  something  about  it  too 
from  Archdale,  who  was  in  Rome  at  the  time. 
A handsome  woman  out  there,  all  alone,  is 
bound  to  have  some  special  lord  or  gentleman- 
in-waiting.  I think  Mrs.  Charteris  showed 
very  good  taste  in  choosing  a raw  ‘ clerk  of 
Oxenford  ’ and  an  old  family-friend.” 
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Castlemaino  gave  a little  nod  of  approbation 
and  encouragement. 

“ That’s  the  way  to  take  it,”  he  said.  “ No 
woman,  who  knows  how  to  live,  ought  to  bo 
compromised  by  such  a ‘follower.’  I never 
saw  conceit  and  fretfulness  more  plainly 
written  on  any  face  : he  must  be  in  a chronic 
state  of  bristling  ; and  conceive,  what  a nui- 
sance that  must  be  ! I daresay,  he  was  a 
very  useful  cicerone.  I do  remember  some- 
thing about  him  now.  Usedn’t  he  to  play  at 
painting  ? ” 

“ Perhaps  you’re  both  right  ; and  I’m 
wrong,  as  1 generally  am,”  Bertie  answered, 
with  utter  indifference.  “ Anyhow,  it  don’t 
matter  : whatever  was,  is  over  ; that’s  clear. 
He  had  no  eyes  or  ears  to-night  for  any  one 
but  the  Dorrillon.  Wliat  form  that  is  ! He 
was  only  introduced  to  her  about  two  hours 
ago — I took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  that — 
and  lie’s  kuocked  hopelessly  out  of  time,  al- 
ready.” , y,. 

Lionel  Hardress  broke  in  here  : his  voice 
was  so  unnaturally  harsh  and  deep,  for  ml 
age  and  physique,  that  it  almost  startled  you ; 
and  his  hard  laugh  was  not  pleasant  to  hear. 

“ How  do  you  know,  they’re  not  both  in 
the  same  stable  1 ” lie  said.  “ I’ll  lay  odds 
on  it,  my.-elf.  I watched  Mrs.  Charteris’s 
face — for  want  of  something  better  to  do — 
all  the  wThile  the  other  was  making  play. 
She  was  looking  as  pleasant  as  you  please  ; 
just  as  a man  would  look,  who  has  squared 
everything  in  the  race,  so  that  they’re  all 
running  for  his  money.  There’s  some  plant 
up  : you  see,  if  there  isn’t.” 

Denzil  Ranksborough’s  eyes  rested  on  the 
speaker  with  little  favour,  yet  with  a languid 
curiosity  : they  rested  so  long,  that  Hardress, 
who  was  not  easily  disconcerted,  waxed  un- 
easy under  their  gaze. 

“What  the  d — 1 are  you  thinking  of?” 
he  asked,  in  some  heat. 

The  other  took  his  cigar  from  between  his 
lips,  and  watched  the  thin  blue  smoke-coils 
expanding,  for  some  seconds  before  he  made 
answer — very  slowly. 

“ 1 was  thinking — what  a wonderful  ‘tout’ 
was  spoiled,  when  you  were  born  to  twelve 
thousand  a year.” 

No  one  stood  on  delicacy  with  Hardress  ; 
whose  hide  was  known  to  be  proof  against  any 
ordinary  home-thrust  ; so  that  the  laugh  was 
general.  And  the  boy  laughed  himself,  after 
a moment’s  hesitation,  and  one  spiteful  glance 
at  Ranksborough.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that 
he  more  than  half  relished  the  equivocal  com- 
pliment. His  chief  ambition  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a ‘ real  sharp  hand  ; ’ and  occasionally 
to  be  mistaken  for  his  own  trainer — not 
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Castlemaine,  bieil  entcmlu,  but  an  astute  pro- 
fessional, noted  for  unscrupulouSTiess  beyond 
his  fellows.  In  both  of  these  objects — the  last 
especially— ho  had  succeeded  tolerably  well  : 
in  dress,  manner,  tone,  and  talk,  master  uid 
man  were  a pair  of  Syracusan  Brothers  ; and, 
though  there  was  a score  of  years  between 
them,  comparative  strangers  were  sometimes 
puzzled,  even  after  having  a fair  look  at  the 
old,  old  face  on  the  young  shoulders.  So 
Lionel  was  in  nowise  disconcerted  : he  was 
used  to  being  mocked  at  for  his  peculiarities, 
and  not  unfrequentlv  had  the  laugh  on  his 
side,  before  all  was  done  : perhaps  though, 
his  tone  was  a trifle  more  sulky  than  usual,  as 
he  answered. 

“ I’m  very  well  off  as  I am  ; and  I don’t 
want  to  change.  But  you’re  pretty  right,  my 
lord.  There’s  not  many  games  I’m  not  ‘ily’ 
to,  if  I once  begin  to  Watch  ’em.” 

With  sueh  a party  ua  were  there  assembled, 
very  scant  enoqragement  is  needed  to  turn 
;he  talk  into  a dilution  of  Ruff's  Guide.  So 
it  happened  now  ; and  in  this  groove  the  con- 
versation flowed  on  or  stagnated,  till  the 
others  had  all  dropped  off,  one  by  one  ; 
teaving  Castlemaine  and  Grenvil  alone. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  in  Cecil’s  orgauisa- 
;ion  was  his  faculty  of  dispensing  with  any 
.pproaeh  to  beauty-sleep,  if 

The  best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  our  days 
Is  to  borrow  a few  hours  from  the  night  — 
lis  debt  must  have  rolled  up  by  this  time,  into 
ometliing  fabulous.  Indeed  the  habit  had 
•ecome  so  engrained  into  his  nature,  that,  had 
iis  luad  been  laid  on  pillow  much  before 
! a.  M.,  it  would  probably  have  tossed  about 
estlessly  till  day-break  ; as  it  was,  he  slept 
tonally  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  rose  late  ; 
eldoui  indulging  the  world  with  his  eounte- 
aja.ee  much  before  noon.  lie  was  a steady 
ritliout  being  an  inveterate  smoker  ; though 
is  cigar  was  seldom  extinct,  liis  solemn  de- 
.berate  puffs  made  tobacco  go  a very  long 
ray.  At  many  thousand  lato  vigils — not  to 
ly  orgies — had  that  line  benignaut  face  of 
is  assisted  ; and  yet  there  was  hardly  a 
'rinklo  on  his  smooth  forehead,  nor  on 
is  cheeks,  whereon  lingered  still  a faint 
ngo  of  peach-bloom  ; and  he  still  carried  his 
oary  head  as  gall  antly  erect,  as  if  it  had  been 
‘ crown  of  glory.’ 

The  Cherub,  too,  would  keep  terribly  late 
ours,  by  fits  and  starts — it  was  part  of  his 
rstem  of  burning  life’s  candle  at  both  ends, 
id  melting  it  in  the  middle  to  boot  — on  this 
irtieular  evening  he  seemed  in  no  sort  of 
Jiaaur  for  bed,  and  would  probably  have 
jilted  a fresh  cigar,  even  if  he  had  not  liked 
s company. 


But  Castlemaine  and  lie  were  great  allies. 
The  former,  as  you  are  aware,  stood  a good 
deal  on  his  dignity  and  would  abide  no  undue 
familiarity,  especially  from  his  juniors  ; but 
he  was  always  ‘ Cis  ’ to  Bertie  (Jrenvil.  He 
, liked  the  reckless  hands  line  boy — with  Iiio 
gentle  winning  ways,  and  wild  dare-devilry  in 
play  and  love — cither  ftom  sympathy  or  from 
memory  of  what  ho  himself  had  been,  well 
enough,  to  have  helped  him  out  of  one  or  two 
serious  scrapes,  with  sound  ad  vice  and  yet 
more  substantial  aid.  And  the  attraction  was 
decidedly  mutual, — they  generally  had  a little 
confidential  chat,  when  they  found  themselves 
alone  together. 

So  after  a brief  silence  Castlemaine  began 
to  speak,  in  his  wonted  deliberate  fashion  ; yet 
there  was  a slight  tinge  of  impatience  in  the 
gesture,  as  ho  shook  ofF  the  long  white  ash 
from  his  cigar,  fully  a minute  too  soon. 

“ You  heard  what  Hardress  said.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I heard,”  Bertie  answered.  “ Tt’s 
difficult  not  to  hear  that  voice  of  his  : I’m 
sure  it  was  pitched  by  nature  for  the  Ring. 
I haven’t  thought  much  about  it  ; but  I’ve  no 
doubt  the  ‘ tout  ’ is  right.  He  always  reminds 
me  of  a child  I saw  in  Ireland  ages  ago  : a 
small  bullet-headed  boy  with  hardly  any  hair 
on  his  head  to  speak  of  ; so  little  indeed,  that 
I couldn’t  help  remarking  it  to  hri  mother. 
‘ Indade  then  yer  homier,’  she  said,  ‘ he’s  as 
cunning  as  he  is  bald.’  And  that’s  about  the 
mark  with  Hardress : he’ll  spoil  his  eyes,  if  he 
don’t  mind,  with  always  looking  so  sharp  into 
mill-stones.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  lie’s  on 
the  right  scent  this  time  : perhaps,  as  he 
elegantly  phrases  it,  1 they  are  both  in  tlio 
same  stable.’  But  why  on  earth  they  should 
give  themselves  any  trouble  about  Mr.  Flem- 
yng  ; or  why  the  Dorrillon  should  waste  her 
best  tackle  on  sueh  a samlet,  when  a thread 
and  bare  hook  would  have  done  as  well — is  far 
beyond  me.  I’m  deuced  bad  at  working  out 
problems  ; and  never  guessed  a riddle  since  I 
was  a baby.” 

The  elder  man  leant  a little  forward  in  his 
chair;  lowering  his  voice  discreetly  from  mere 
force  of  habit  ; for  he  knew  himself  safe  from 
listeners. 

“ It’s  simple  enough,  I fancy.  I chanced 
to  hear  a good  deal  more  about  the  goings  on 
in  Rome,  tliau  you  did  perhap-,  or  than  1 
chose  to  allow  before  the  rest  of  them.  i in 
half  sorry  1 mentioned  the  man’s  name;  but  I 
wanted  to  find  out  what  they  knew.  De 
Yismo  has  heard  a good  deal  too,  I’d  swear  ; 
though  he  turned  it  off  devili-h  well.  'I  here  s 
no  doubt  about  it  ; .Mrs.  Chart  ris  made  a 
fool  of  herself  out  there — if  nothing  worse. 
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It’s  no  use  shrugging  your  shoulders,  and  lift- 
ing your  eyebrows  : it  was  bad  taste,  of  course, 
for  he  carries  ‘cock-tail’  in  his  face;  but  not 
a bit  worse  than  I’ve  been  in  my  time  ; and  so 
have  you,  in  yours.  But  she  saw  her  mistake 
long  ago ; and  she  don’t  see  the  pull  of  having 
him  dangling  about  her  here  in  England,  and 
hampering  her  in  her  innocent  amusements. 
I believe  they  are  tolerably  innocent  ; but  she 
could  no  more  exist  without  iiirting,  than  she 
could  live  on  barley-bread  and  water.  So  she 
has  got  the  Dorrillon  to  take  him  off  her 
hands  for  ever  and  a day.  Mr.  Flemyng  had 
better  make  the  most  of  John  Charteris’  ’47 
wine  : he  won’t  drink  much  more  of  it  after 
this  visit  ends,  you  may  take  my  word.” 

The  Cherub  whistled  long  and  low. 

‘ ‘ If  that’s  the  case,  I wouldn’t  give  much 
for  his  chances.  It’s  about  the  neatest  way  of 
dropping  a troublesome  admirer  down  the 
pwblkites  that  I’ve  heard  of,  of  late  years  : quite 
worthy  of  a high  and  well-born  Jlerzoyinn. 
There’s  no  fear  of  Flemyng  coming  to  life 
again,  when  he  once  disappears  down  the  trap. 
You  didn’t  know  Percy  Aiundel,  perhaps? 
He  was  in  my  battalion.  The  evening  he 
was  introduced  to  Lady  Dorrillon,  she  carried 
on  just  in  the  same  way  as  she  did  to-night. 
Poor  Percy  ! He  was  as  good  a fellow  as  you 
ever  met,  in  those  days  ; and  was  engaged  to 
as  nice  a girl  as  you  ever  saw.  I don’t  know 
what’s  become  of  luf  ; but  I met  him  last 
summer  in  Brussels  ; looking  so  utterly  dis- 
reputable that  I almost  shirked  him.  He 
went  straight  down-hill  from  that  very  night, 
without  a check,  at  a killing  pace,  too  ; and 
he  had  twice  the  bone  and  breeding  of  this 
amateur  artist.” 

After  a pause  Castlemaine  spoke  again. 

“It’s  a curious  age  we  live  in,  certainly. 
Here  have  we — not  only  you  and  I,  but  all 
the  rest  of  them — been  discussing  the  love- 
passages  of  two  women,  j ust  as  if  it  w'ere  a case 
of  matrimony  and  honourable  intentions,  with 
both  their  husbands  sleeping  within  three-hun- 
dred feet  of  us.  A queer  state  of  things,  I 
think,  to  prevail  in  the  most  moral  country  in 
Europe.” 

“ If  they’re  sleeping,  it  don’t  so  much 
matter” — Bertie  said,  philosophically.  “ But 
I’m  afraid  poor  old  (Sir  Marmaduke  has  restless 
nights,  as  a rule.  He’s  looking  terribly  worn 
and  broken  of  late.  I’m  rather  glad  that  I’ve 
had  no  share  in  thinning  his  grey  hairs.” 

“ They  do  you  great  credit — both  your 
compassion  and  your  continence” — the  other 
retorted,  with  some  irritation.  “ It’s  a pity 
you  don’t  bestow  the  one,  and  practise  the 
other  a little  oftener.  You’re  right,  though. 
I’ve  known  Marmaduke  Honillon  these  thirty 


years  : there  never  was  a finer  specimen  of 

the  Ancient  Regime  till  he  married  that ■” 

All  Cecil’s  courtesy  towards  the  sex  scarcely 
kept  back  the  bitter  word  that  was  on  his  lips: 
ho  just  swallowed  it  however,  and  went  on. 
“ There’s  one  pleasant  house  spoilt  for  all  con- 
vivial purposes  ; and  there  would  be  another, 
here,  if  lianksborough  could  have  his  way. 
Not  that  he  will,  I think  : but  the  inteution’s 
the  same.  Because  an  explosion  only  happens 
once  in  twenty  times,  that  don’t  make  it  safer, 
to  play  with  gunpowder.  You’re  just  as  bad, 
one  as  the  other  : I never  pity  you  when  you 
come  to  grief.  Why  on  earth  can’t  you  let 
the  wives  do  their  duty  ; without  trying  to 
spoil  them  fur  general  society  ? The  cliasse 
avx  mariees  was  never  meant  to  be  naturalized 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  ” 

“ It’s  ‘ diamond  cut  diamond  ’ at  the  worst  ” 
— the  Cherub  said.  “ The  friskiest  matron  of 
them  all  can  take  pretty  good  care  of  ht  rself, 
if  she  really  wants  to  go  straight.  *Aad  their 
hearts  are  tough  enough — tougher  than  girls’ 
hearts  at  all  events.” 

He  spoke  coolly  and  indifferently ; but  with 
the  last  words  his  face  darkened.  He  had 
begun  thinking  of  the  beautiful  brown  eyes 
that  had  looked  up  into  his  own,  so  trust- 
fully that  night ; and  of  the  low  sweet  voice 
that  had  faltered  so  often  in  its  timid  replies  ; 
and  of  the  tiny  hand  that  trembled  so  in  his 
clasp,  whilst  he  bade  Minnie  Carrington  ‘good- 
night.’ What  a dear  honest  little  thing  she 
was  ! And  what  business  had  he  to  fool  her 
for  his  amusement,  when  he  had  no  Tgiftre 
chance  of  marrying  her,  than  if  she  had  been 
of  the  blood-royal  ? The  Cherub,  in  his  irre- 
verence, utterly  ignored  the  damsel’s  betrothed, 
though  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  engage- 
ment ; but  he  could  not  ignore  his  own  sub- 
stantial fetters  ; and  they  were  not  only  finan- 
cial embarrassments  that  hampered  him.  In 
the  anathema  muttered  under  his  breath  Phil- 
istines were  included  no  less  than  Hebrews, 
and  it  lighted  not  alone  on  bearded  usurers. 
More  unrelenting  than  the  worst  of  these, 
sometimes  is  Delilah — exacting  her  unwritten 
bond  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

For  some  minutes  the  two  smoked  on  in 
silence  : Bertie  roused  himself,  first,  from  his 
reverie. 

“By  the  way,  Cis:  I don’t  remember  ever 
having  come  across  your  name  in  any  of  these 
affairs.  It  might  have  been  before  my  time, 
to  be  sure  : yet,  1 fancy,  I should  have  heard 
of  it.  If  you  kept  clear,  it  wasn't  from  lack 
of  opportunity,  I dare  swear.” 

J he  elder  man  looked  keenly,  and  somewhat 
grimly,  at  the  speaker,  as  if  suspecting  covert 
taunt  or  banter  : but  Grenvil  had  evidently 
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made  the  remark  in  perfect  good  faith  and 
simplicity. 

“ No  : you  never  heard  of  it,”  Cecil  said,  at 
last  : “ and  never  were  likely  to.  I got  my 
lesson  before  you  were  born,  ami  it  has  lasted 
me  my  life.  1 haven’t  forgotten  it  yet,  though 
temptation  has  been  over  for  me  this  many  a 
year.  I’ve  half  a mind  to  tell  you  how  it 
happened  ; not  that  it  will  do  you  a particle 
of  good  —listen,  any  way. 

“When  I was  a little  older  than  you  I had 
a friend|  such  as  you  often  hud  in  books  | 
but  right  seldom  in  life.  L don’t  mean,  a man 
in  the  same  set  with  yourself ; with  the  same 
haunts  and  tastes  , with  whom  you  lounge 
or  drink,  or  smoke,  six  nights  out  of  every 
seven;  a man  who,  perhaps,  would  l«nd  you 
his  name,  or  even  money,  if  he  could  spare  it 
and  thought  you  wrould  pay  him  back  some 
day.  1 mean  a real  staunch  friend  ; who 
would  tyspik  you  through  thick  ami  thin, 
;hiough‘«storm  and  suushine,  better  than  most 
brothers — better,  for  instance,  than  mine.  I 
lad  such  an  one  then — in  leed  [ h id — though 
t seems  hard  to  believe  it  now  ; such  luck  only 
lappens  to  any  man  once.  Wo  never  dreamt 
f such  trash  as  exchanging  promises,  or 
gaking  amicable  demonstrations  ; but  we 
new  one  another — or  thought  wo  did — that 
■as  enough.  Well — after  a while  Fred  mar- 
led. 1 ouly  saw  his  wife  twice  before  the 
•eddiug,  where  1 was  best-man.  1 didn’t 
link  mueh  of  her  at  first  : she  had  a 
retty^faee,  but  a weak  one,  in  spite  of  a 
Stir  of  great  dark  eyes;  ami  a childish  ca- 
using manner.  1 was  travelling  for  the 
ixt  twelve  months;  and  harily  saw  tbem  ; 
it  1 went  to  stay  at  Fred’s  place  iWevtiy 
came  back  to  England  ; ami  found  my- 
lf  just  as  much  at  home  there  as  ever, 
lere — I’m  not  going  through  the  whole  story; 
would  only  bore  you,  and  it  sickens  me  to 
ink  of  it.  1 soon  got  so  familiar,  as  to  call 
r by  her  pet  name,  quite  naturally  even 

Iforo  strangers.  Before  long  she  began  to 
iy  off  her  eoquetries  on  mo; — for  practice,  1 
deve,  at  first,  or  for  fun  ; so  it  went  on,  till 
i nehow,  1 found  myself  netted.  Of  c mr.se, 
mght  to  have  gone  far  away,  ami  tol  1 Fred 
1 1 reason,  taking  all  blame  on  myself ; or 
i ae — anything  but  what  1 did.  I know  that 
11  enough  now  ; and  have  known  it,  these 
\ rty  years.  But,  I stayed  on  and  got  deeper 
i o the  mire  daily.  Oil  my  honour,  the  idea  of 
i iherato  treachery  or  of  real  h irm — what  you 
t aid  call  harm — never  entered  my  mind  ; 
i , 1 do  think,  into  hers.  But  she  liked  phi* 
1 lering  dearly;  besides  her  bruin  was  turned 
tj  h French  novels,  till  nothing  wuul  l siti-dy 
b but  playing  the  Marquise  ; ami  1 —I  was 


a hot-brained,  hot-blooded  idiot'.  When  I lid 
go  away,  she  made  me  promise,  dea  l against 
my  will,  to  write  to  her  once  : swearim j by 
everything  that  m is  sacred  tint  she  would 
bum  the  letter  as  soon  as  she  had  read  it. 
She  hadn’t  the  chance  of  breaking  h<-r  word  ; 
for  that  letter  came,  By  an  accident,  by  the 
wrong  post  an  1 when  she  was  out.  Fred 
opened  it — knowing  my  hand-writing — to  see 
if  there  was  anything  to  answer  by  return  : it 
was  the  first  of  his  wife’s  sells  he  had  ever 
broken.  There  was  nothing  until  illy  criuiinal 
in  those  cursed  four  pages — there  couldn’t  be; 
but  there  was  enough  of  wicked  fooling,  to 
make  Fred  and  mo  strangers  till  death.  Till 
death.  That  wasn’t  so  very  long  either.  In 
the  seeoiid  spring  after  these  things  happened, 
he  injured  liiB  spine  in  a terrible  fall.  Poor 
Fred  ! he  was  the  best  heavy- weight  I ein  r 
knew:  you  should  have  seen  him  steer  a young 
one  over  his  own  still’  country.  Ho  lingered 
for  a fortnight  or  more.  I wrote  and  begged 
to  see  him  once — if  only  for  five  minutes — 
just  to  shako  hands,  and  say  fare  veil.  Would 
you  believe  it  ? She  stopped  my  letter.  Siie 
owned,  afterwards,  to  the  woman  who  told  it 
me,  ‘ that  she  was  afraid  1 might  make  more 
mischief  between  her  husband  an  1 herself’  : in 
plain  words — she  was  afraid  l should  tell  tales  ; 
and  try  to  clear  myself  at  her  expense.  Till 
then,  1 had  taken  my  full  share  of  the  blame. 
I didn’t  stop  to  enquire,  whether  I ha  l been 
tempter  or  tempted  : 1 ouly  thought  it  hard 
that,  for  sueh  a gew-gaw,  1 sho  d l have  e®»t 
away  a true  diamond.  But  tint  last  act  of 
hers  made  us  more  than  even  : 1 never  hive 
forgiven  it  ; ami  never  will.  Almost  the  list 
words  Fred  spoke  were — 

“ ‘Poor  old  Cis  ! I’m  sorry  ho  didn’t  come 
to  say  goodbye  : I didn’t  like  to  ask  him  ; 
but  he  must  have  known,  he  wouldn’t  have 
been  turned  away.’ 

“And  the  day  before  he  died,  he  sent  mo  a 
few  lines,  that  reached  me  just  too  late  : even 
I could  hardly  read  them — lie  use  1 to  write 
such  a bold  firm  hand,  too! — lint  I’ve  ha  I 
them  by  heart,  those  many  years.  If  I have 
ever  since  been  tempted  to  say  words  to  i 
wife,  that  I should  not  like  her  husband  to 
overhear,  I had  only  to  remember  the  first 
line  of  Fred’s  last  note  ; ami  the  temptation 
was  over.  Such  words,  at  least,  1 never  have 
spoken, — no,  that  I have  not, — as  l hope  for 
God’s  mercy.” 

llis  voice  had  grown  hoarse  ami  husky,  long 
before  he  ended,  ami  a great  ehiug#  ha  1 
come  over  figure  not  less  than  face  ; making 
both  seem  strangely  shrunken  ami  aged.  ii 
was  hard  to  recognise  tile  portly  debonair 
elder,  and'  cheery  boon-companion  of  a few 
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minutes  before,  in  the  haggard  and  bowed  old 
man,  sitting  there,  gazing  blankly  into  the 
lire. 

Grenvil  had  no  answer  ready  on  the  instant  ; 
before  he  could  frame  oue  Castlemaine  had 
lighted  his  candle  and  departed  abruptly ; 
muttering  something  about  its  11  being  long 
past  canonical  hours  : ” so  Bertie  was  left  to 
his  meditations. 

Now  if  the  concentrated  eloquence  of  all 
the  preachers  in  England — from  the  flight 
Reverend  Bishop  of  Petroleum,  down  to  the 
Ir-reverend  Spurgeon — could  have  been  poured 
' out  on  the  Cherub’s  head,  in  all  probability 
1 that  graceless  reprobate  would  have  dozed 
peacefully  under  the  thunder  ; and  afterwards 
I gone  on  his  way,  utterly  unheeding  and  un- 
edified. But  the  story  he  had  just  heard — 
an  ordinary  one  enough,  by  no  means  graphi- 
cally told — impressed  him  more  than  he  chose 
to  own.  The  battered  old  worldling,  who  had 
uever  in  his  life  dreamt  of  pointing  a moral, 
i had  preached  a sermon  unawares.  It  is  not  the 
I first  time  that  a lay  archer  has  sent  a chance 
arrow  home,  when  all  clerical  quivers  might 
have  been  emptied  in  vain. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  he  sate  musing 
alone,  Bertie,  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  not  indulge 
1 in  any  definite  visions  as  to  a changed  Future  : 

; but  he  felt  equal  to  abstaining  from  harm  for  the 
present,  even  if  ho  could  work  out  no  positive 
good,  and  if  the  amendment  should  prove  only 
temporary.  He  swore  to  himself,  that — come 
what  would — he  would  triile  no  more  with 
sweet  Minnie  Carrington’s  heart.  So — carry- 
ing with  him  the  rare  burden  of  a good  resolve 
which  he  was  destined  to  keep — the  Cherub 
betook  himself  gravely  and  soundly  to  his 
slumbers. 

(To  be  continual  in  the  New  Series.) 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

“ And  you  leave  us  to-morrow,  Mr.  Mer- 
ton 1 ’’ 

It  was  Mrs.  Fryer  who  spoke  — Grace 
Abbott’s  aunt — a woman  perfectly  well-bred, 
fairly  educated,  good-natured,  and  almost  in- 
tolerable. 

“ You  leave  us  to-morrow  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“For  the  Eugadine  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  by  what  route  ? By  Bale  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Oh,  yes  ; yes,  quite  so.  And  through 
the  Tyrol  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Charming.” 

Mr.  Mertou  looked  across  the  room  to  where 


1 Grace  sat  at  the  piano,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
to  say,  half  interrogatively  and  half  decisively, 
“ Scheiden ! Ja  Scheiden ! ” And  though  they 
had  looked  out  at  the  world  for  more  than 
forty  years,  those  eyes  still  showed  fire. 

Of  course  James  Merton,  a bit  of  a recluse, 
a bookworm  and  a bookmaker,  was  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  Miss  Grace.  But,  de- 
spite his  eremitic  habits,  he  was  gifted  with  a 
fair  portion  of  common  sense.  He  was  nearer 
fifty  than  forty.  Grace  was  just  nineteen. 
He  had  enough  to  live  on  as  a bachelor,  but 
was  not  rich.  Grace  owned  a place  somewhere 
near  Ipswich,  and  was  an  heiress.  He  had 
been  at  Trinity  with  Grace’s  father.  So,  after 
spending  some  three  weeks  at  Spielbad  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  friends,  the 
Fryers,  and  meeting  Grace  every  day  ; after 
eating  and  drinking,  and  riding  and  walking, 
with  Grace  skimming  close  beside  him,  and 
discussing  Tennyson,  and  Millais,  and  Gou- 
1 nod  and  Bishop  Colenso,  and  metaphysics, 
and  politics,  and  roulette,  and  Vehmgeriehte ; 
he  had  at  last  come  to  the  irrevocable  deter- 
mination to  start  for  the  Engadine  at  once. 
Of  course  mere  civility  required  that  he  shoidd 
call  to  bid  the  Fryers  farewell.  But  did  mere 
civility  require  that  he  should  have  watched 
the  Villa  Fryerioni  until  Mr3.  Fryer's  niece 
was  returned  from  her  morning’s  walk  ? And 
why  did  Grace  begin  to  sing  that  particular 
song  1 

“ Well  ; we  are  most  sorry  to  lose  you.  I 
don’t  know  what  we  shall  do  without  you.  A 
most  cLarming  time.  Yes.  Will  yuu  let 
me  find  Mr.  Fryer,  to  bid  you  good-bye  ? Ho 
is  writing  letters,  and  1 must  not  send  a ser- 
vant to  him.” 

And  as  the  lock  of  the  door  snapped,  the 
refrain  of  the  song  rang  in  his  ears.  “ Schei- 
den ! Ja  Scheiden  ! ” Not  that  Grace  was 
singing  now.  She  was  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  her  music-book,  and  staring  at  the  oleanders 
through  the  parted  curtains. 

He  had  been  in  love  before  ; but  his  en- 
gagement had  not  ended  in  marriage.  That 
was  fifteen  years  ago.  And  now,  at  forty- 
seven,  he  felt  more  earnest  than  he  had  ever 
felt  before.  And  he  felt  sure  that  he  did  not 
love  the  acres  of  Stoke  Abbott.  It  was  Grace 
that  he  loved. 

“ I wonder  if  wc  shall  ever  meet  again, 
Miss  Abbott,  and  if  the  ‘ au  revoir  ’ at  the 
end  of  your  song  will  mean  anything  in  our 
case.” 

“One  often  does  meet  people  one  has 
travelled  with  abroad.” 

“ I regret  very  much  that  I am  compelled 
to  leave  Spielbad.” 

Dead  silence  on  the  other  side. 
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“ It  has  been  very  pleasant.” 

“ Oil,  yea.  I am  sure ” 

Now,  hero  is  a situation.  Hero  is  that  ma- 
gazine which  is  saiil  to  bo  stored  with  inflam- 
mable compound,  ready  for  the  spark  of  cir- 
cumstance, whenever  that  spark  makes  an 
explosion.  If  Mrs.  Fryer  return  with  her 


husband,  romance  is  lost  in  felio  common  places 
of  civility.  It  Muller,  the  courier,  knocks  at 
the  door  to  announce  luncheon,  the  Kngadino 
will  be  blessed  by  another  tourist. 

Still  there  is  a dead  silence.  Only  the  gentle 
echo  of  the  band  and  the  murmur  of  feet  and 
voices  in  the  walks  beyond  the  garden. 


See  i>a2e  TOO. 


“ Have  you  seen  Galignani  l ” 

She  was  so  long  asking  tho  question,  and 
ted  it  at  last  with  such  an  evident  cun- 
aint,  that  the  words,  prosaic  in  themselves, 
:amo  as  the  spark  to  tho  hud-train,  and 
>rton — old  Mr.  Merton — was  emboldened 
answer  it,  Hibernice,  by  another. 

!‘  Miss  Abbott — I have  thought — I have 
n thinking — 1 have  hoped  that  I have  seen 
you,  that  you  did  not,  you  cannot  have 
ed  to  observe.  Miss  Abbott,  I had  meant 
i go  away,  but  I cannot  without  learning, 


without  at  least  telling  you,  Miss  Abbott — 
Grace,- — you  have  won  all  my  heart  from  me  ; 
I love  you  ; L have  loved  you  ever  since  I 
have  seen  you.  I cannot  but  tell  you.  lias 
it  been  all  a dream  when  I have  fancied  that 
you  might  love  me  ? Grace,  will  you  be  my 
wife  ? ” 

At  tho  change  from  “ Miss  Abbott  ” to 
“Grace,”  he  had  moved  wry  close  to  her. 
At  tho  second  “Grace”  he  had  taken  her 
hand  in  his.  She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand, 
and  her  hair  touched  Merton  as  he  held  her. 
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How  long  lie  and  Grace  would  have  con- 
tinued thus,  who  shall  say  ? As  Mrs.  Fryer’s 
hand  touched  the  outer  handle  of  the  door 
they  started  half-guiltily  asunder. 

So  Mr.  James  Merton  did  not  set  off  for 
i lie  Engadine,  hut  remained  at  Spielbad. 

Some  five  months  after  this  love-passage  in 
foreign  parts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  landed 
at  Dover  on  their  way  home.  They  had  been 
married  at  the  Embassy  at  Paris,  had  passed 
a honeymoon  in  a house  near  Orleans,  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  friends  of  Grace  long 
settled  in  France,  and  had  settled  down 
into  an  ordinary  matter-of-fact  married  couple. 
So  at  least  they  supposed.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  their  peculiar  circumstances 
were  not  known  to  everybody  on  the  boat, 
and  to  all  the  loungers  on  and  about  the  quay, 
and  to  every  porter  on  the  railway  platform. 
What  mysterious  halo  marks  the  presence  of 
every  young  bride  1 How  is  it  that  no  in- 
genuity of  disguise  and  height  of  effrontery 
will  spare  a newly-wedded  couple  from  the  im- 
puted guilt  of  having  just  committed  matri- 
mony ? Thieves  sneak  off  undetecjtpd.  No 
brand  visible  to  the  .eye  of  sense  lifts  his  fel- 
lows’ hands  against  t&£  'jfottferer.  A man 
may  otlicV  people’s  funds  and  still 

be  courted,  afl  harmless,  in  society,  even  though 
the  very  clothes  on  his  back  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  credit  given  to  wealth  fraudu- 
lently gotten.  But  let  two  folks  get  married, 
and  they  carry  their  guilt  inevitably  about 
with  them.  So,  though  Merton  and  his  wife 
were  not  conspicuous  for  appointments  obtru- 
sively spick  and  span,  they  carried  bride  and 
bridegroom  on  their  face,  and  had  to  pass 
through  so  much  ridicule,  envy,  and  curiosity, 
as  such  a relationship  ensures.  Not  that 
these  things  troubled  them  in  the  heart. 
They  were  supremely  well-satisfied  with  one 
another.  Grace  was  ever  seeking  some  new7  form 
of  worship  for  her  worship’s  legitimate  object, 
and  now  derived  keen  delight  from  the  thought 
of  showing  him  all  the  beauties  and  treasures 
of  her  home,  and  crying,  “ What  is  miue  is 
thine.”  Merton  had  never  repented  the  deed 
he  had  done.  If  ever  he  had  feared  that  it 
was  not  wholly  fair  to  use  the  influence  of 
strength  over  weakness,  in  order  to  bind  a 
heart  so  young  as  his  wife’s,  all  his  doubts 
wtre  banished  by  her  evident  devotion.  Her 
happiness  was  his  justification,  and  so  he  was 
happy  too. 

Merton  had  proposed  that  they  should  rest  a 
niglrt  at  Claridge’s,  and  so  break  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey.  But  Grace  would  not  hear  of  the 
delay.  It  was  quite  enough  to  have  waited 
a night  at  Calais,  she  said.  They  would  not 
stay  in  that  smoky  London.  Let  them  get  to 


Stoke  Abbott  as  fast  as  possible.  So  reaching 
London  Bridge  early  in  the  afternoon,  they 
set  off  in  a cavalcade  of  cabs  for  Shoreditch, 
homeward  bound. 

Some  thirty  miles  on  the  Loudon  side  of 
Ipswich,  Grace  began  to  show  signs  of  having 
attempted  more  than  her  strength  was  able  to 
perform.  Her  husband  was  alarmed  at  her 
pallor  and  silence,  and  blamed  himself  for  not 
having  insisted  on  the  delay  in  Brook  Street. 
But  as  they  neared  the  station,  excitement 
roused  her  from  her  fatigue,  and  she  blushed 
with  the  memory  of  very  old  associations  as  she 
recognised  the  familiar  liveries  of  her  servants, 
and  the  lines  of  a somewhat  antiquated  vehicle. 
No  sooner  was  she  seated  therein  than  a foot- 
man handed  her  some  half-dozen  letters,  sent 
in  the  carriage  from  Stoke  Abbott.  The  coach- 
man had  tu^dih  Cfrace  to  sit  her  first  pony, 
and  was  in  argreat  state  delight  at  her  ar- 
rival from  foreign  parts,  {&in  iiwiosiiy  as  to 
her  and  his  lord.  The  footman  was  a new- 
comer, and  therefore  able  to  discharge,  his 
high  duties  with  the  calm  impassibility  that 
became  them. 

“ Letters,  ma’m,  which  Mrs.  Key  said  was* 
to  he  given  to  you  immediate.” 

Two  or  three  Grace  tossed  aside.  One  was 
from  Mrs.  Fryer — now  in  Home, — one  from 
her  dearest  bosom  friend.  One  addressed 
“ James  Melton,  Esq.,”  was  marked  “ Imme- 
diate ” in  the  corner.  As  that  gentleman  ap- 
proached, fresh  from  the  settlement  of  questions 
of  luggage,  his  young  wife  handed  him  the 
letter,  and  watched  his  face  as  he  toie  it  open 
and  read  it.  He  looked  grieved — annoyed — 
troubled. 

“ Grace,  darling,”  and  he  looked  at  his 
watch,  “I  must  go  back  to  town  to-night. 
My  mother  is  very  ill — not  expected  to  live  ; 
this  letter  came  yesterday ; I only  hope  I 
may ” 

‘ ‘ Then  of  course  I go  with  you.  ” 

1 1 1 don’t  think  you  must,  love.  You  could 
not  bear  the  journey.  I don’t  think  it  ■would 
be  right  for  you  to  start  back  again.  You 
must  go  home  with  Edwards.  (Edwards  Was 
the  maid.)  And  I shall  hope  to  be  with  you 
very  soon — as  soon  as  possible,  you  may  be 
sure.  It  is  very  sad,  but ” 

She  looked  so  white  and  sad,  and  two  such 
big  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  that  he  was 
constrained  to  speak  as  cheerfully  as  might  be. 

“ Let  us  hope  that  my  mother  may  be 
better,  aud  that  I may  be  with  you  again  to- 
morrow, or  on  Friday  at  furthest.  I must 
go.  And,  indeed,  I think  you  mustn’t.” 

And  the  carriage  stood  some  minutes  liokling 
the  farewells  of  its  master  aud  mistress,  and 
then  Grace  drove  off  alone.  How  wofully 
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different  this  from  the  entry  into  Stoke  Abbott, 
which  shu  had  pictured  to  herself ! And  the 
words  that  she  had  sung  on  a certain  occasion 
at  Spielbad  sounded  prophetic  in  her  ears,  and 
she  thought  that  love  and  parting  must  really 
have  somu  necessary  connection. 

But  Grace  was  not  inconveniently  senti- 
mental. The  excitement  of  arrival  soon  roused 
her  from  her  trouble.  She  should  have  a 
letter  from  James  on  the  next  evening.  There 
was  the  lodge.  Some  of  the  creepers  had  been 
clipped  oil’  it.  Mrs.  Porter  came  hobbling  to 
the  door,  holding  up  a lamp.  It  was  dark, 
but  Grace  could  see,  she  thought,  every  clump 
of  trees  in  the  park.  She  knew  every  tuft  of 
grass  by  the  way- side.  A troop  of  servants 
in  the  hall ; a banging,  and  rushing,  and 
carrying,  and  hurried  toilet  in  the  room  pre- 
pared for  her  ; not  her  o>fp.  r6jym,  but  the 
great  room  |$fe  portico,  in'  which  she 

could  $st  ^member  her  dead  mother  ; and 
she  sate  at  the  large  table  in  the  dining-room, 
rather  making  believe  to  cat  than  eating,  and 
looking  wistfully  at  the  second  cover  and  the 
empty  chair.  Abbotts  loomed  on  her  in  all 
directions — specially  the  illustrious  Sir  Giles 
Abbott,  who  hail  made  money  in  the  City  in 
the  days  of  the  late  Queen  Anne,  and  bought 
Stoke  Abbott,  folks  said,  because  its  name 
matched  his  own,  and  would  lead  the  outer 
world  to  fancy  that  his  sire’s  name  had  named 
a place.  Grace  did  reflect  with  a kind  of  dis- 
appointment that  she  was  an  Abbott  no  longer. 
Perhaps  James  would  get  himself  called  Mer- 
ton-Abbott.  She  had  once  hinted  at  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  he  had  not  met  the 
hint. 

At  last  the  poor  littlo  temporary  widow 
went  wearily  to  bed  ; and  would  it  not  be 
sacrilege  to  her  dreams  to  make  the  effort  to 
record  them  ? 

In  the  morning  everything  must  be  set  in 
perfect  order  for  James’s  arrival.  What  would 
ho  say  to  this  and  to  that  ? Would  he  like 
the  flowers  put  where  she  put  them  ? Would 
he  be  really  charmed  with  the  home  she  was 
proud  to  give  him  ? But  his  mother.  She  did 
not  know  much  about  this  mother,  who  was  a 
very  old  lady,  living  in  Russell  Square. 

Perhaps  she  would  die,  and  then  James 
would  be  very  unhappy.  And  she  should 
:iave  to  put  on  mourning.  And  James  didn’t 
.ike  black.  Well,  she  must  wait  till  the  letter 
;ame.  It  was  a long  day,  and  she  felt  a sort 
>f  blank  that  she  had  not  known  for  many  a 
veek.  But  it  was  pleasant  to  ramble  once 
nore  through  the  dear  old  house.  Then  there 
vere  her  pictures.  It  has  not  been  said  that 
i race  was  au  artist  ; and,  for  a lady  amateur, 
iy  no  means  a contemptible  artist.  One  of 
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her  great  reasons  for  joining  her  uncle  and 
aunt  in  their  tour  was  that  she  might  see  with 
her  own  eyes  all  those  great  art  treasures 
which  she  had  loved  and  reverenced  over  since 
— ever  since  she  was  a child,  Grace  would  say  ; 
but  what  was  she  now  ? So,  in  Saxony  and 
Lombardy,  and  Tuscany,  she  had  p dd  her 
devotions  to  the  hearts,  and  minds,  and  hands 
that  devised  and  executed  the  San  Si»to  Ma- 
donna, and  the  crumbling  glories  of  the  Oena-  j 
coin,  and  the  gentle  peasant  mother  of  the 
Seggiola.  Grace  spurned  the  water-colours  of 
her  less  ambitious  companions.  Sho  dived 
into  the  mysteries  of  oil,  and  must  needs  bo 
provided  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
atelier. 

Tho  chief  rooms  at  Stoke  Abbott  were  all 
on  one  side  of  the  house,  with  windows  open- 
ing into  a colonnade.  This  colonnade  termi- 
nated at  one  end  in  a great  conservatory,  mas- 
sively built,  containing  great  stands  for  flowers 
and  half-a-dozen  statues.  It  was  glazed  on 
only  one  side, — that  looking  on  the  garden, 
and  parallel  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  rooms. 

It  opened,  into  the  library  as  well  as  into  the 
colonnade:  Hpre  Grace  had  established  her-  , 
self  as  artist.  Herjj  paints  did  not  make 
themselves  offensive  t'o  droller®  iff  dfce  house. 
Here  were  her  easels,  aud  brushes,  and  can- 
vas, and  palettes,  and  a collection  of  properties 
which  she  had  used  or  intended  to  use  in  her 
work.  It  was,  in  fact,  a veritable  euriosity- 
shop — her  favourite  sanctum  ; and  sho  thought 
with  delight  of  how  many  additions  to  her 
store  of  bric-a-brac  she  had  collected  in  her 
travels,  and  whicli  she  waited  to  unpack  till 
Merton’s  return. 

In  the  evening  the  longed-for  letter  made 
its  appearance.  It  was  the  first  she  had  ever 
received  from  her  husband,  if  not  from  ln-r 
suitor,  and  was  received  with  proportionate 
consideration. 

“ My  wife,”  it  said,  “it  was  a false  alarm 
on  tho  part  of  my  mother’s  old  housekeeper. 

She  was  certainly  ill  for  a day  or  two,  but, 
considering  her  years,  is  now  really  quite 
strong.  She  is  delighted  to  have  me  with  her, 
and  longs  to  see  her  daughter  before  she  dies. 

I shall  be  with  you  on  Friday  afternoon, 
by  the  train  reaching  Ipswich  at  li 'BO.  I 
think  I know  how  my  darling  feels  at  being 
away  from  me.  And  that  is  as  I feel  at 
being  away  from  her  ! “I  M 

“ Friday  afternoon  at  half-past  two.  That’s 
to-morrow.  Of  course  I shall  go  to  niett  him. 

The  carriage  must  be  ready  at  one.  And  now, 
no  more  partings,  my  lord  and  master  ! 

The  morning  came  slowly.  I he  solitary 
breakfast  was  prolonged  as  late  as  possiole. 

And  'what  was  Grace  to  do  tdl  one  ' She 
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would  shut  herself  up  with  her  brushes  and 
paints,  and  work  steadily  at  tho  group  she 
had  begun  a year  ago,  before  she  had  left 
Stoke  Abbott. 

“Thomas,  I am  not  at  home  to  any  one. 
Look  to  the  fires  of  the  conservatory,  if  you 
please,  and  ask  Edwards  to  give  you  my  thick 
shawl.  And  will  you  carry  in  one  of  the  arm- 
chairs from  the  library.”  • 

James  Merton  almost  laughed  to  himself  as 
he  thought  of  his  impatience  to  be  back  with  his 
wife.  lie  had  thought  that  duty  compelled 
him  to  stay  till  the  Friday,  and  so  had  written 
to  Grace  announcing  that  day  for  his  arrival. 
But  on  Thursday  his  mother  was  manifestly 
quite  able  to  do  without  him.  If  lie  went  down 
to  Ipswich  by  the  last  train  on  Thursday  night, 
he  might  be  at  Stoke  Abbott  early  on  the 
Friday  morning — five  or  six  hours  sooner  than 
he  had  thought  to  be  there — and  might  spare 
Grace  a long  drive  on  a cold  day.  That  drive 
he  had  not  attempted  to  forbid,  for  he  had 
been  sure  that  nothing  would  prevent  his  wife 
from  undertaking  it.  Five  hours  deemed  a- 
very  great  deal  to  gain,  and  Muripn  deter-7' 
mined  to  carry  out  his  thoughts.  , At  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  anticipated  Fri- 
day he  drove  up  in  a hired  chaise  to  the  lodge 
gates  at  Stoke  Abbott,  and  entered  for  the 
first  time  into  tho  domain  that  was  a fortiori 
his  because  its  owner  was  his. 

It  would  be  hard  for  any  one  to  enter  Stoke 
Abbott  Park  without  a sense  of  its  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  an  English  gentleman’s 
residence  ought  to  be.  And  James  Merton 
would  have  beeu  something  more  than  human 
if  his  admiration  had  not  been  enhanced  by 
the  knowledge  that  every  rood  of  pasture  and 
every  inch  of  timber  was  his  and  his  children’s 
after  him.  Early  March  is  not  the  best  time 
for  seeing  an  English  landscape,  but  tjie  baby- 
hood of  the  year  has  its  own'  beau ty£ and  as 
Merton  glanced  out  to  right  and  left  on  ave- 
nues and  clumps  of  branching  trees,  the  smoke 
of  the  village  curling  round  the  grey  church 
tower,  and  the  thoroughly  comfortabledooking 
red  house  standing  out  square  and  massive 
over  tho  blue  haze  of  the  distant  shrubberies, 
he  did  feel  some  of  the  sweets  of  ownership. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  him  to  doubt  what 
after  all  was  the  chief  source  of  his  exultation. 
The  turf,  and  tho  trees,  and  the  deer,  and  the 
curtseying  lodgewoman,  and  the  long  line  of 
windows  in  the  front  of  the  hall  were  incon- 
testably pleasant.  But  pleasantest,  brightest, 
dearest  of  all,  was  the  thought  of  the  welcome 
awaiting  him  from  the  fair  mistress  of  the 
place.  lie  could  have  jumped  from  the  some- 
what tardy  vehicle,  and  run  with  all  his  swift- 
ness to  the  portico — he,  already  sable-sil- 


vered ! — had  not  a sense  of  decorum  and  a fear 
of  ridicule  h'  Id  him  fast,  though  chafing,  in  his 
seat.  The  coach  grated  on  the  ground  of  the 
entrance  sweep  and  stopped.  Morton  himself 
sprang  out,  mounted  the  spreading  steps,  and 
stood  at  the  entrance.  A passing  servant 
opened  the  door  before  he  had  need  to  ring 
the  bell. 

“ Your  mistress,  Mrs.  Morton  ?” 

“ Not  at  home.” 

And  the  servant,  with  that  happy  mixture 
of  insolence,  politeness,  and  superiority  which 
marks  the  well-trained  footman,  seeing  a 
stranger  and  a hackney  coach,  held  the  door 
in  a way  that  said  plainly  enough,  Go  out, 
or  in  the  act  of  shutting  this  door  I shall  be 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  pushing 
you  out. 

Merton  lield  out  to  the  man  his  rugs  and 
coats’  and  3aid, 

“ I am  your  master.  My  name  is  Merton. 
Where  is  your  mistress  ? Stay.  Do  not  go 
for  her.  I will  find  her  unannounced.” 

The  domestic  was  checked,  but  not  satisfied. 
There  was  something  in  Merton’s  manner 
which  fo rebade  further  contradiction,  and 
Thomas,  having  opened  the  door  which  led  to 
the  rooms  opening  on  to  the  colonnade  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  stepped  back  into  the  hall, 
and  did  not  oppose  the  new-comer’s  further 
entrance.  Merton  advanced  into  the  drawing- 
room, a rare  bit  ruffled  by  having  thus  to  take 
his  own  home  by  storm.  Grace  was  not 
there.  But  his  quick  eye  marked  the  traces 
of  her  recent  presence.  The  book — the  flowers 
— the  open  work-table.  What  was  that  lying 
on  the  hearth-rug  ? A pair  of  dog-skin  gloves. 
Indeed  ! large  dog-skin  gloves.  Had  Grace 
some  early  visitor  ? Why  had  he  dropped  his 
gloves  ? A laugh  sounded  in  the  direction 
of  an  open  door  ; and  tho  voice  was  Grace’s 
voice.  He  passed  into  the  adjoining  library, 
his  footfall  making  no  sound  on  the  thick 
carpet.  Grace  was  not  there.  But  something 
was  seen  to  move  through  the  closed  glass 
door  of  tho  conservatory,  and  over  the  top  of 
a bright  basket  full  of  tulips,  and  primroses, 
and  crocuses,  he  saw  his  wife.  A man  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  library  ; a man 
in  a hat,  a shabby  hat,  Merton  could  see,  and 
a cloak.  Beside  him  Grace  was  standing, — 
her  hand  familiarly  resting  on  his  arm.  Mer- 
ton marked  the  shimmer  of  her  rings  on  the 
intruder’s  rough  cloth — her  face  lit  up  by  the 
happiest,  merriest,  most  beaming  smile.  She 
looked  into  the  man’s  face  with  that  trusting, 
frank  gaze  that  Merton  knew  only  too  well, 
and  sat  down  in  a chair  close  by,  laughing 
once  more  aloud.  Merton  turned  back  from 
the  window,  passed  into  the  drawing-room 
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agaiu,  and  sank  into  a seat.  And  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  not  pleasant  to  see. 

James  Merton  did  not  really  for  a moment 
seriously  doubt  his  wife.  Blit  he  was  very  much 
annoyed.  The  meeting  was  so  very  different 
from  the  meeting  he  anticipated.  Grace  was 
evidently  on  very  intimate  terms  with  people, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  whom  he  had  never 
heard — perhaps,  on  rather  too  intimate  terms. 
But  she  w as  so  young  ! Really  little  more  than 
a child  ! And  a child  how  innocent  ! He  mint 
watch  her  very  tenderly.  At  tins  point  in 
his  cogitations  the  young  lady  in  question  en- 
tered the  room.  She  darted  forward  eagerly 
when  she  caught  sight  of  him.  But  there  was 
a something  about  her  husband’s  mouth  and 
ayes  that  she  had  never  seen  before  ; a some- 
thing that  repelled  her  like  a hand  held  out 
oefore  her  as  she  waited  for  Ins  arm's  to  «^>en. 
Ho  took  hold  of  her  little  quivering  fingers, 
ind  did  kiss  her,  but  there  Wife  something 
itrango  about  the  kiss.  Perhaps  he  was  in 
;reat  trouble  ? Perhaps  old  Mrs.  Merton  was 
lead  ? 

“ James  ! how  did  you  get  here  so  soon  ? 
s anything  the  matter  1 Is  your  mother 
rorse,  or ” 

“No,  my  wife  ; nothing.  My  mother  is, 
n tho  contrary,  better  than  I hoped.  I 
Dund  I could  come  to  you  earlier  than  I said, 
ud  so  I came.  I came  in  here  hearing — un- 
erstanding  that  you  were  engaged  with  some 
tie.  ’’ 

‘ ‘ Oh,  dear  me,  no  ! How  stupid  of  Thomas  ! 
've  seen  nobody.  I told  them  to  deny  me 
» every  one.  I didn’t  mean  to  see  any  one 
11  I had  you  to  take  care  of  me,  sir  I” 

And  the  prettiest,  archest,  most  loving  of 
ioks,  accompanied  the  dainty  curtsey  that 
io  dropped  to  her  lord.  He  tried  to  look 
isy  and  pleased,  but  the  effort  was  miserably 
nsuccessful.  Had  she  told  him  a lie  ? Was 
3 dreaming  ? Where  were  those  dogskin 
oves  ? Gone.  Who  had  taken  them  ? What 
,d  it  all  mean  ? 

“ Now,  Squire  of  Stoke  Abbott,  come  and 
spoct  your  house  ? Will  you  have  some 
ncheon  after  your  journey  ? Not  yet. 
here  now-,  give  mo  your  arm,  and  look 
>out  you.  This  is  your  drawing-room  ; 
ok  through  your  five  windows  and  be- 
fid  your  garden,  and  trees  beyond  ; and 
nit’s  the  church  there — over  the  cedars, 
here  you  will  go  on  Sunday  and  listen  to 
tor,  dear  old  Mr.  Saye.  Turn  round  and 
ok  over  the  chimney-piece.  That  gentle- 
an  in  the  wig  and  swrord  is  your  great  grand- 
ther-iu-law,  and  that’s  the  coat  he  wore  at 
ettingen  ; and  that’s  the  Pordenone  I told 
m of  when  we  were  in  V enice  ; and  that’s 


the  Madonna  that  everybody  sai  1 was  a Ma- 
saccio till  Doctor  Kplaagen  cam-  ami  said  it 
wasn’t.  Now,  come  with  me  this  way.  1 Ids  is 
the  billiard-room  ; 1 wonder  how  the  cushions 
are? — rather  queer,  I’m  afraid.  I can  play, 
you  know,  but  you  are  sure  to  beat  me.  This 
is  the  front  sweep,  you  see,  that  tho  windows 
look  out  on — you  can  almost  see  m far  as  the 
lodge,  now  that  the  trees  aro  bare.  Through 
this  little  book  room, — those  are  poor  papa’s 
whips, — or  come  out  into  the  hail,  where  you 
came  in,  hut  don’t  stay  here  ; its  cold  even 
with  that  roasting  lire.  All  those  apples,  and 
pears,  and  ribbons,  and  birds  are  Grinling 
Gibbons’s,  and  here  we  are  in  the  drawing- 
room again  ; and  — oh,  James  ! James  ! you 
don’t  say  a word  to  me,  and ” 

And  tho  hapless  young  bride  sank  down 
into  her  little  low  chair,  and  merged  all  her 
loving  valet-de-placeisms  in  an  overwhelming 
fit  of  sobbing. 

With  tlieso  tears  the  husband  was  rather 
«(Jperplexed.  Could  there  be  anything  of  guilt 
j them  Impossible.  And  yet  how  was  he 
fit)  chase  tlcm  away  without  asking  a question 
which  would  imply  suspicion.  And  suspicion 
ho  wpas  determined  not  even  to  hint  at.  \ml 
of  course  his  determination  issued  in  his  being 
particularly  gloomy  and  uulike  his  ordinary 
self. 

Half  the  stories  that  are  written  are  made 
up  of  mysteries  that  might  be  solved  by 
, five  minutes’  plain  speaking  ; ami  it  is  not 
only  on  the  stage,  or  in  books,  but  in  every- 
day life  as  well,  that  Pyramus  by  his  own 
silence  and  constraint  builds  up  the  w ill  of 
reticence  that  bars  him  from  his  Tliisbe. 

Grace  had  neither  brother  nor  sister,  nor 
near  kinsmen  ; so  in  hor  ease  the  fraternal  so- 
lution would  liqt  avail.  A sort  of  table  of 
affinities,  showing  with  wliat  relatives  familiar 
endearments  are  legitimate,  had  risen  before 
Merton’s  eyes  for  an  instant  as  he  stood  in  tho 
library  ; but  he  had  remembered  that  Grace 
w'as  an  only  child,  ami  the  Fryers  her  nearest 
connection.  One  thing  he  felt  it  simply  im- 
possible for  him  to  say, — that  one  thing  being 
“My  darling  Grace,  who  is  the  gentleman — 
the  man  with  whom  1 saw  you  talking  just 
now  ?”  lie  did  not  dare  to  say  it.  Had  he 
not,  in  a sense,  been  playing  spy  ? Had  not 
Grace  said  that  she  had  seen  nobody  ? 

So  the  more  the  little  wounded  heart  wept, 
the  more  its  sworn  protector  was  perplexed. 
And  then  he  thought  of  a certain  d iy  at  Spiel- 
bad.  Had  he  really  acted  fairly  to  his  wife  ? 
She  was  so  young,  and  he  was  so  grave.  But 
the  same  answer  that  had  satisfied  him  then 
satisfied  him  again.  Of  one  thing  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  he 
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might  have  gained  by  the  events  that  had 
brought  him  to  Stoke  Abbott  ; but  he  had 
honestly  paid  the  price  of  all  his  heart,  and 
that  not  a narrow  one. 

He  would  dismiss  the  whole  thing  from  his 
mind.  It  was  absurd.  There  must  be  some 
mystery  which  time  would  clear. 

“ My  dear,  dear,  dear  wife  ! You  have  ex- 
cited yourself  about  my  absence.  What  does 
it  all  mean  ? ” 

It  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  ask — 

Now  ■why  that  tearful  eye,  ladye  ? 

And  why  that  cheek  so  pale  ? 

He  knew  well  enough.  And,  knowing,  he  was 
able  to  apply  styptics  and  cosmetics  which  it 
were  profane  to  pardcularise,  but  which  soon 
brought  back  the  sun  through  the  shower  and 
the  colour  to  the  face. 

“ I thought  you  didn’t  seem  happy,  James.” 

“My  dear  Grace  ! 55 

“ You  didn’t  care  for  what  I was  telling 
you ; you  know  you  didn’t,  sir ! And  I 
wanted  to  show  you  your  own,  you  know.” 

And  her  hand  stealing  trustfully  into  his 
signalled  the  flight  of  the  storm. 

“ My  own  wife,  it  is  all  charming.  It  is 
all  fitting  to  enshrine  my  great  treasure.  But 
shall  I waste  all  my  admiration  on  the  case 
when  I have  the  gem  ? Must  I stop  to  gaze 
at  a cadaverous  Madonna  when  I can- ” 

And  the  sentence  was  lost  in  contemplation 
so  close  as  to  end  in  contact. 

“ Well,  now  come  this  way,  then,  and  you 
shall  see  how  I have  been  employing  the  time 
that  hung  so  wearily  on  my  hands  while  you 
were  away.  This  is  the  library.  It’s  bigger 
than  the  drawing-room,  you  see.  I don’t 
know  why  it’s  called  the  library,  for  most  of 
the  books  are  in  a room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house — a room  that  had  better  be  yours, 
— your  own,  I think.  That’s  Hayter’s  full- 
length  of  my  mother.  I can  only  just  remem- 
ber her.” 

A pressure  of  the  arm  said  that  the  orphan 
had  found  some  one  who  would  strive  to  fill 
the  vacant  place  as  well  as  love  and  thought- 
fulness would  permit. 

“ The  middle  window  opens  into  the  co- 
lonnade outside.  Come  out  for  a moment ; it 
is  not  cold.  This  is  my  pet  garden.  The 
crocuses  are  coming  on  famously.  Now,  come 
through  here,  you  mustn’t  stay  out  in  the  wind . 
This  is  the  conservatory  where  I do  my  paint- 
ing.” 

He  did  give  a sort  of  shiver  as  her  hand 
turned  the  lock  of  the  glass  door  that  opened 
from  the  colonnade  into  the  conservatory. 
And  the  shiver  became  a start  u hen  he  saw 
the  objectionable  man  still  there.  But  the 
start  became  a great,  deep,  long-drawn  sigh 


of  relief  when  he  saw — as  he  did  in  a second 
— what  the  objectionable  man  really  was. 

“ Now  isn’t  this  snug  ? And  here’s  my 
work.  You  didn’t  know  what  a genius  you 
had  married,  did  you  ? This  is  my  great  pic- 
ture of  Dick  Swiveller  in  the  public-house 
with  the  Marchioness.  And  here’s  dear  old 
Dick.  Look  at  him  ; isn’  he  a funny  old  fel- 
low ? I’ve  managed  his  clothes  famously,  I 
consider.  Thomas  has  come  in  to  sit  for  the 
face,  and  I really  didn’t  know  what  to  do  for 
the  Marchioness,  because  all  the  children  in 
the  school  are  so  fat  and  rosy,  but  at  last  I 
get  hold  of  one  who  had  been  ill.  Look  at  the 
beer  ! and  the  pewter  ! You  must  praise  it  yuu 
know,  for  perhaps  nobody  else  will.  1 haven’t 
touched  it  for  a whole  year  and  a-half,  but 
Dick’s  hat  is  almost  all  there  is  to  work  in  ! ” 

Grace  could  not  understand  then,  and  has 
never  been  able  to  understand  since,  why  at 
this  particular  moment  her  husband  should 
fling  his  arms  round  Ler  and  embrace  her  in  a 
more  earnest  and  almost  more  solemn  way  than 
he  had  done,  even  after  their  recent  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  drawing-room.  There  did  not  seem 
anything  in  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  to 
call  forth  such  a burst  from  that  rather  im- 
passible James.  But  this  was  certainly  not  an 
ebullition  to  be  complained  of.  Both  of  them 
looked  so  radiant  when  old  Mr.  Barker  the 
butler  appeared  at  the  library  door,  as  to  leave 
not  a shadow  of  the  doubt  raised  by  Thomas* 
in  that  dignitary’s  mind,  as  to  whether  the 
gentleman  who  had  come  in  the  fly  from  Ips- 
wich was  really  Miss  Grace’s  husband. 

“ Luncheon  is  ready,  if  you  please,  mum. 
And  these  is  the  gloves  which  you  asked  for 
them  for  the  lay-figger,  mum,  and  left  them  in 
the  drawing-room.” 

A solemn,  white-headed  man  was  Mr.  Bar- 
ker, more  dignified  than  a Bishop,  and  al- 
most as  dignified  as  an  Archdeacon.  But 
Merton  had  heard  his  wife  speak  of  him  ; and 
there  was  something  quite  cordial  in  the  tone 
in  which  he  exclaimed, 

“ I am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Barker.  My  wife  has  told  me  how  good  you 
used  to  be  to  her  when  she  was  a child.” 

And  Barker  thought  the  new  master  a most 
pleasant-spoken  gentleman. 

Grace  Merton  doesn’t  paint  much  now. 
One  James,  not  the  James  whom  we  know, 
but  another,  smaller  and  younger,  began  to 
suck  a squeezer  of  madder,  to  his  mother’s 
great  fright,  and  after  that  she  gradually 
abandoned  her  palette.  The  celebrated  repre- 
sentation of  Dick  Swiveller  and  the  March- 
ioness hangs  in  the  gallery  up-stairs,  but  the 
ecorche  has  been  relegated  to  a lumber  room, 
where  it  grins  horribly  at  explorers.  J. 
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And  lier  will  was  firm  ami  wayward 

Leaving  sense  of  right  unheard  ; 

Hassan’s  prayers,  her  father’s  bidding, 

Could  not  force  her  from  her  word  ! 

And  the  scorpion,  snake  and  lizard, 

Bat,  and  painted  butterfly, 

All  became  submissive  to  him  ; 

Came  to  creep  or  flutter  nigb. 

Till  the  King,  with  easy  nature, 

Lent  him  to  his  daughter’s  will, 

Gave  his  Leila  to  El  Calid, 

Gave  reluctant,  fearing  still 

And  the  travellers  through  the  diseit 

Meeting  him.  were  fain  to  know 

Of  bis  name  and  of  his  dwelling  ; 

But  untold  he  let  them  go. 

For  her  happiness  in  future, 

And  for  Ha-san, — loving  long  ; 

Lest  his  heart  so  true  and  tender 

Break  beneath  the  cruel  wrong. 

In  the  city,  in  the  palace, 

They  have  spread  abroad  his  fame, 

Spoken  of  the  wild  bird  tamer, 

Hiding  dwelling-place  and  name. 

Ilassan  wander’d  from  the  palace 

"Where  his  childhood’s  days  were  pass’d, 

Out  upon  the  plains  of  Cash  an, 

On  that  home  he  looks  his  last  ! 

And  her  maiden  speaks  to  Leila, 

For  she  grieves  from  night  till  morn, 

Weeping  sore  her  false  K1  Calid, 

He  is  fled,  and  she  forlorn. 

Ne’er  again  at  eve  returning 

Shall  his  Leila  meet  him  more  ; 

Never  shall  his  heart  beat  quicker 

At  her  step  upon  the  floor. 

“ Dear,  my  mistress,  to  beguile  you 

Of  your  grief  with  my  poor  words, 

Listen  to  the  wondrous  story 

Of  the  wanderer  and  his  birds.” 

But  an  endless  grief  and  canker 

Will  consume  his  weary  life, 

No  sweet  household  for  his  pleasure, 

Children  dear  and  loving  wife. 

Then  she  tells  the  fame  of  Ilassan  ; 

How  toe  moth,  the  deadly  snake, 

And  the  lizard,  black  and  yellow, 

At  his  feet  their  dwelling  make. 

He  will  roam  into  the  desert  ! 

And  what  fate  awaits  him  there  ? 

Death  so  welcome  ! — Life  so  bitter  ! 

Either  take — in  calm  despair. 

How  the  ostrich  and  the  emu 

Follow  at  his  gentle  voice, 

“ Sure  such  power  could  change  thy  sadness, 

Make  thy  breaking  heart  rejoice  ! ” 

And  as  still  he  wanders  onward, 

Faint  upon  the  air  are  home 

Shouts  of  many-voiced  rejoicings 

Greeting  Ltila’s  nuptial  morn. 

Thus  she  speaks,  and  Leila  listens  : 

She  this  wond’rous  man  would  see, 

He  perchance  would  soothe  her  sorrow, 

And  relieve  her  misery. 

Then  his  spirit  sank  within  him ; 

“ Love,”  he  said,  “die  out — be  nought  : 

Shall  I give  this  priceless  treasure — 

Years  of  love — to  be  forgot  ? ” 

So  they  leave  the  palace,  city, 

Far  across  the  plain  they  go  ; 

Hassan  bends  his  steps  towards  her, 

Simply,  that  he  loves  her  so. 

Ah  ! the  thought  hath  stung  him  deeply  : 

But  because  bis  love  was  high, 

Pure,  unselfish  and  unchanging, 

Soon  he  found  the  true  reply. 

Feels  at  last  the  heavy  burden 

Lilted : feels  his  sorrow  die, 

Ere  her  coming  breaks  upon  him 

Knows  that  happiness  is  nigh. 

“ Shall  this  love  which  is  for  ever 

And  defies  all  measurement 

Reel  like  birds  in  stormy  weather, 

Fall  like  trees  by  lightning  rent  ? 

And  she  comes — he  kneels  before  her ; 

“ Lady  there  are  sworn  to  me 

All  these  ministers  of  nature 

Who  are  trained  to  worship  thee  I 

“ Shall  it  not,  because  ’tis  stronger 

Than  the  fate  which  brings  this  grief, 

Bear,  not  all  unnerved,  its  anguish, 

In  its  own  strength  find  relief  ? 

“ They  shall  swift  do  homage  to  thee, 

Heed  the  waving  of  thy  hand, 

Live  as  /,  whose  only  pleasure 

Is,  to  live  at  thy  command. 

“ I will  live  : but  far  departed 

From  her  name,  her  voice  and  words, 

Spend  the  love  she  has  rejected 

On  all  gentle  desert  birds. 

“ For  I learn’d,  from  one  who  travell’d 

O’er  the  desert  plain  to-day 

That  El  Calid  breathes  no  longer  ; 

Death  hath  borne  him  hence  away. 

: “On  the  emu  and  the  ostrich, 

Sharers  of  my  solitude  ; 

Till  the  love  which  well-nigh  kills  me 

Works  for  my  beatitude  !” 

“ And  the  tamer  of  the  wild  birds, 

He  whom  thou  didst  scorn  before, 

7,  thy  Hassan — live  to  love  thee, 

Ay,  to  love  thee  evermore  ! ” 

So  he.  lived, — the  gentle  Hassan, 

1 Sad  and  silent,  - loving  all 

The  birds  abounding  in  the  desert, 

Till  they  answer'll  to  his  call. 

Oh,  her  tears  flow’d  fast  andYaster, 

Partly  for  El  Calid  dead, 

Partly  she  was  all  unworthy 

Hassan’s  love,  unaltered. 
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For  her  will  by  urief  was  broken, 

An'l  his  goodness  touch'®  her  deep  ; 
Anil  Ine  felt  more  worthy  o!  him. 

That  his  love  should  make  her  weep. 


proportion  to  tin-  great1  ixtiiit  of  liD  lc  juainl- 
anee.  There  w&s  a good-naturi  1 duke,  -tout, 


“ Though  to  pay  thy  love,”  she  tokl  him, 

“ All  my  limit  be  little  stoie, 

I will  give  thee  that,  lay  II  tssan, 

Ay,  and  love  thee  evermore  ! 11 

E.  E.  W. 


'■’ROM  YEAR’S  END  TO  YEAR'S  END. 

It  was  a fmo  open  season,  just  ono  mouth 
foro  Christmas-day.  Tlio  trees  were  cleared 
their  foliage,  and  the  hedge-rows  of  their 
tves ; hut  the  woathci  was  genial,  and  soft 
nds  and  a cloudy  atmosphere  held  out  to  the 
ortsman  a promise  which  was  not  destined 
be  fulfilled.  Tho  Earl  of  Itosendale  was  an 
mirable  sample  of  the  English  nobleman 
111  the  British  sportsman.  Eew  men  looked 
well,  behaved  so  well  in  all  relations  of  life, 

» wore  such  perfect  leathers  and  tops.  His 
I ;s  were  made  for  them, — long,  thin,  straight ; 
id  his  hack  was  likes  his  legs.  The  manner 
i which  his  long  black  coat,  with  its  wide 
f rts,  himg  upon  the  Earl’s  hips,  was  a 
] xvel  to  tho  admirers  of  good  dressing.  Four 

< rs  a Week  in  tho  winter  it  was  exchanged 
i a stronger  and  a broader  one  of  scarlet. 

e Earl’s  manner  was  as  irreproachable  as 
I appearance.  His  servants  worshipped  him, 

1 children  admired  him,  his  tenants  loved 
1 i,  and  his  equals — well,  his  equals  were  so 
f r and  far  between,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
[ ciato  their  feelings,  if  they  had  any.  To 
s • truth,  his  besetting  sin  was  family  pride. 

losendale  Castle,  like  other  Castles  of  Indo- 
1 ce,  was  opened  to  tho  world  out  of  the 
e son.  As  one.  of  the  Lest  sportsmen  in  the 
c oity,  aud  tho  largest  subscriber  to  the 
c nty  hounds,  Lord  Eosendale  felt  it  to  be 
i nmbeut  upon  him  to  till  his  house  with 
1 itiug-men  during  Christmas.  The  only 
dition,  implied  rather  than  expressed,  was 
t t each  guest  must  be  provided  with  a stud, 
f which  accommodation  was  found  in  tho 
1 age.  There  were  exceptions  to  this  rulo 

< asrtJn&Uy,  but  such  were  seldom  aoknow- 
1 ged  by  the  guests,  aud  might  consist  of  a 
t uni,  or  a Frenchman,  who  fell  to  the  lot  of 
t Countess  and  her  daughters  to  entertain. 

Lord  Glendower,  tho  Earl’s  eldest  son,  came 
t vn  of  course.  lie  was  a hard,  well-knit 
i n,  of  middling  stature,  always  with  a glass 
t lis  oye,  and  an  unpleasant  witticism  at  hand 
f a friend  or  an  enemy  ; it  scarcely  mattered 
\ !ch.  lie  was  a bettor  class  of  Jack- Pudding 
i the  London  clubs,  and  was  unpopular  in 


grey,  and,  of  the  game -keeper  pattern,  lidi  to 
cover  on  a fat  cob,  and  mounting  lln*  seihitts»t 
of  hunters,  when  his  jacket  and  gaiter*  not 
unfrequently  led  the  .shirkers  to  on*. 
There  w.is  a formidable  marquis,  the  )>n  ft  of 
the  season,  an  innocent,  unprct<  lining  person 
in  reality,  who  would  have  been  ■ Ini  itul 
enough  had  he  not  been  made  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  marrying  thus  early  in  life. 
Wherever  there  were  women  it  put  him  in  a 
false  position  ; aud  the  Earl  had  throe  daugh- 
ters, two  of  whom  were  still  unmarried.  The 
third,  to  be  sure,  the  Lady  Evelyn,  was 
scarcely  out;  and  the  Marquis  of  Cocky-leeky 
would  not  commit  such  a solecism  as  to  fall 
in  love  with  tho  younger  sister,  while  Lady 
Margaret  Caradoc  remained  single.  There 
were  two  or  three  rising  politicians  of  fifty,  a 
couple  of  Guardsmen,  the  Duchess,  some 
younger  Lady  Marys,  and  distinguished  com- 
moners, and  one  or  two  poor  but  highly-eon- 
nectod  hangers-on  of  the  family.  Lord 
Itosendale  was  eminently  distinguished  by 
consideration  for  poor  relations. 

“ Did  you  say  Jack  Bulstrode  was  coming 
to-morrow,  Glendower  ? ” 

“ If  ho  doesn’t  break  his  neck  on  the  road,” 
said  his  Lordship,  making  a cannon,  and  call- 
ing the  game.  “He’s  going  to  hunt  his  way 
here.” 

“ Why  the  deuce  should  ho  break  his 
neck?”  rejoined  the  Marquis,  formidable  for 
his  matrimonial  qualifications,  chalking  his 
cue:  “ why  the  deuce  should  Bulstrode  break 
his  neck  I He’s  the  best  man  to  hounds  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life ; there’s  no  more  chance 
of  his  breaking  his  neck  than — than — hero 
the  Marquis  holed  the  red  ball. 

“ Thau  you  have,”  replied  Glendower, 
screwing  his  glass  into  his  eye,  and  chuckling. 
The  Marquis  was  not  famous  lor  risking  his 
ncelc  after  hounds.  I think  that  a man  s 
means  of  enjoyment  in  other  ways  ought  to 
exempt  him  from  such  a necessity. 

“ Where  are  the  hounds  to-morrow  ? ’’  in- 
quired George  Sherri lighame,  a hamLome 
little  lnironct  in  a Lancer  regiment,  and  excel- 
lent at  all  things,  coaching  included.  “ I sup- 
pose we  can  get  to  them  from  here  I shall  go 
any  distance  if  Bulstrodo’s  coming  here  niter- 
wards  ; he’s  tho  very  b*st  company 

“Too  good  for  you,  George,  over  a 
country,”  interrupted  Gkndow*r  agun; 
“ you’ll  be  more  at  home  with  him  in  the 
phaeton  on  tho  road.  However,  we  can  all 
go.  It’s  Timherfield  to-morrow  ; onlg  twelve 
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miles.  We’ll  have  the  drag  if  George  will 
promise  not  to  upset  us.” 

“ I should  think  Glen  was  reserved  for 
another  fate,”  said  Sherringhame.  “ You’d 
better  mind  your  game,  Gleu,”  added  he,  after 
a pause  ; “the  Marquis  is  well  ahead — thirty- 
seven  to  twenty-six.  I'll  lay  you  twenty  to 
fifteen.”  “ Done,”  said  the  other,  and  the 
game  proceeded.  What  the  result  might  have 
been  had  Lord  Glendowor  reserved  his  powers 
for  billiards  instead  of  chaff,  I can’t  say ; as  it 
was,  he  lost. 

“I  say,  Sherringhame,  who  is  "Bulstrode? 
Our  people  don’t  know  him.”  The  question 
was  propounded  sotto  voce  by  Captain  Porter,  of 
the  Coldstreams,  whose  grandfather  had  made 
a million  in  a gin  distillery,  and  whose  grand- 
son was  dispensing  it  in  a manner  which  en- 
titled him  to  the  entree  to  the  very  best  circles  ; 
a great  deal  of  it  found  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  Sharper,  Pulham,  and  the  Leviathan  ring- 
men,  who  hailed  young  Porter’s  advent  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  worshipped 
accordingly  the  rising  grandson.  Lord  Glen- 
dower,  indeed,  called  him,  “the  Star  from  the 
East,’’  in  consideration  of  the  locality  of  the 
great  distillery. 

“ Who  is  Pulstrodc  ? ” I should  think  the 
question  could  never  before  have  occurred  to 
Sir  George  Sherringhame,  or  to  anybody  else, 
excepting  to  the  mammas,  who  thought  their 
daughters  in  danger  from  his  fascinations.  Of 
course,  Lady  Rosendale  need  not  be  numbered 
among  them.  Jack  Pulstrodc  was  such  an 
universal  favourite,  so  exceedingly  handsome, 
so  clever,  so  good-humoured,  so  perfect  a 
gentleman  to  all  appearance,  and  such  a tho- 
roughly good  fellow  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
nobody  ever  had  considered  it  a question  worth 
answering.  lie  was  in  a good  cavalry  regi- 
ment, had  a fair  income  for  a bachelor,  kept  a 
small  but  very  good  stud,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  best  houses  during  the  shooting  season, 
occasionally  backed  a friend’s  horse,  and  played 
as  good  a rubber  for  eighteenpence  as  if  he  had 
been  playing  for  thousands.  Once  known  not 
to  be  “ detrimental,”  he  became  the  pet  of  the 
old  ladies ; and  heaven  only  knows  what  he 
was  to  the  young  ones  : he  never  inquired. 

Jack’s  first  appearance  in  a house  like  Rosen- 
dale under  ordinary  circumstances  need  have 
created  no  sensation,  lie  had  been  asked  by 
Lord  Glendower  because  he  thought  he  might 
be  useful  to  his  mother  in  entertaining  her 
guests,  and  to  his  father  and  ihe  men  in  shoot- 
ing pheasants  and  entertaining  them.  Any 
thought  of  Jack  Pulstrode’s  pleasure  never 
crossed  Lord  Glendower’s  mind.  1 am  afraid 


we  shall  see  that  self-denial  was  not  one  of 
that  gentleman’s  many  virtues. 

When  a man  has  only  a given  number  of 
pages,  the  description  in  detail  of  a heroine  (a 
fortiori  of  a hero)  is  a luxury  which  he  ought 
to  forego.  Of  late  years  they  have  all  been 
pretty  much  alike  : golden  hair,  lovely  red  and 
white  skins,  compressed  lips,  gleaming  blue 
eyes,  lithe  and  sinewy  limbs,  and  a general 
boa-constrictor  cast  of  countenance  for  the 
destruction  of  the  unwary.  Now  some  of 
these  charms  belonged  to  Jack,  but  none  of 
them  to  Lady  Evelyn  Caradoc.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  a certain  impression  (at  least,  I 
have  found  it  so),  for  good  or  bad,  when  the 
name  or  qualities  of  any  particular  person,  un- 
known to  you,  has  been  constantly  canvassed 
in  your  presence.  For  a few  days  past  Lady 
Evelyn  had  heard  of  nothing  but  Jack  Bul- 
strode, or  Captain  Bulstrode ; what  he  had 
done,  what  he  had  said,  what  was  his  weight, 
what  was  his  height ; and  two  ladies  at  table 
had  almost  quarrelled  about  the  colour  of  his 
eyes.  They  both  agreed  in  one  tiling,  that 
they  were  the  handsomest  eyes  in  London. 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin, 
the  cap’s  eldest  daughter,  said  they  were  so  in 
Paris  last  season ; and  M.  le  Due  was  most 
anxious  again  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Englishman  who  had  won  the  La  Mancke 
Steeplechase  for  him  on  a French  bred  horse. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Lady  Evelyn’s 
curiosity  had  reached  a pitch  not  far  from  par- 
tiality, by  the  time  he  arrived. 

“ My  dear  Evelyn,  how  you  do  talk  of  this 
man ! ” said  Miss  Nettleship,  a lady  of  groat 
propriety,  now  occupying  a semi-official  posi- 
tion in  the  house  as  half-governess  and  half- 
companion. 

“ You  told  me  I ought  to  pick  up  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  conversation  at  the  table, 
as  I was  out  of  the  schoolroom  now,  and  I’ve 
heard  of  notliing  but  Jack  Bulstrode  every  day 
since  Glendower  came  down,  so  I can’t  help 
talking  about  him;  besides,  Netty  dear,  where’s 
the  harm  ?” 

Miss  Nettleship  exercised  a judicious  reti- 
cence in  not  answering  the  question. 

Timberfield  Gorse  was  a crack  meet,  and  if 
Jack  Bulstrode  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  his 
time  in  the  Shires,  he  could  not  have  done 
better  than  send  on  his  things  with  his  horse! 
to  Rosendale,  and  propose  to  have  a gallop  on 
the  way  to  the  castle.  He  was  asked  to  have 
a month’s  hunting,  including  the  Christmas 
week.  The  ihorning  was  fresh,  and  light 
clouds  scudded  over  the  sky,  somewhat  higher 
than  heretofore.  It  was  bright  for  a hunting 
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miing,  but  exhilarating  enough  on  the  top 
the  drag,  with  Georg}'  Shfiringhamo  lor 
igsman,  and  Glenclowor’s  anecdotes,  -winch 
ite  kept  pace  with  the  team.  Lady  Evelyn 
is  inside,  under  the  guardianship  of  her  sister 
i Duehesse,  who  had  expressed  such  nnqiiali- 
l admiration  for  the  expected  stranger. 

When  they  reached  the  meet  there  was  a 
xlly  muster.  The  huntsman  touched  his 
) from  the  middle  of  his  hounds,  as  did  iivel 
1-twenty  servants  riding  and  leading  their 
.sters’  horses  on  every  side.  The  drag  was 
•n  surrounded,  and  the  more  fortunate 
ong  the  sportsmen  drew  near  to  offer  their 
lgratulations  to  thu  inside  passengers,  who 
re  waiting  only  till  the  last  moment  to 
unt.  Amongst  them  came  Captain  Bul- 
ide. 

I’m  glad  you  are  here,  Captain  Bulstrode  ; 
l are  expected  at  the  castle  to-day.” 
uid  then  the  Duchess  presented  the  Captain 
ady  Evelyn.  They  both  bowed,  and  they 
li  blushed,  and  the  Captain  was  about  to 
something,  when  the  drag  moved  on,  and 
ladies’  horses  wero  brought  to  the  door  of 
carriage.  The  crowd,  and  among  them 
Bulstrode,  moved  aside,  and  the  hounds 
ted  on.  “ C’up,  Gameboy;  drop  it,  Crui- 
get  to  him ! ” said  the  whip.  Even  the 
hess  and  her  sister  were  forgotten  in  the 
tement  of  the  moment. 

Why,  Evelyn,”  said  the  Duchess,  laugh - 
“ so  you  know  this  ‘ beau  cavalier,’  it 
is  ? ” after  they  had  ridden  side  by  side  for 
ort  distance. 

Yes,  1 know  him  ; but  I didn’t  know  that 
was  the  Jack  Bulstrode  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  among  the  men  for 
ast  week.  I never  heard  Ins  name,  but  I 
him  the  year  before  last  at  a Christmas 
>T  at  Lady  Kindcrbateh’s.  He  was  so  kind : 
"wed  the  magic  lantern  to  us  all,  did  some 
iring  tricks,  and  danced  with  some  of  us, 
jh  I don’t  think  it  could  have  been  much 
or  him.” 

esently  Jack  Bulstrode  joined  them.  lie 
nded  Lady  Evelyn  of  the  Child's  party, 
said  some  pleasant  liitle  nothings  about 
ilteration,  but  his  perfect  recollection  of 
lie  chatted  gaily  enough  about  the 
ds,  the  country,  the  people  (with  whom 
emod  to  have  a very  liberal  acquaintance). 
Ill  truth,  he  began  to  be  so  involved  in 
itricacies  of  memory  and  knowledge  com-  i 
, that  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  only 
■ which  he  came  out  to  think  of — the 
Is. 

that  moment  there  was  a “ Hallo,  away ! ” 


which  recalled  him  to  hitliself.  Tin*  Diu-lie.-so 
de  la  l’orto  >St.  Martin  joined  ln  r sister  at  the 
top  of  the  gorse,  and  they  stood  togctln  i 
Matching  tlie  Held  as  it  became  “ small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less  ” in  the  vale  be- 
low. Then  they  turned  round,  and  trotting 
gently  on,  rode  for  a point ; but  the  lnmn  *, 
were  gone,  and,  by  their  groom’s  advice,  ?ln*v 
turned  their  heads  towards  homo.  Lady 
Evelyn  was  more  silent  than  usual,  .''ho  w<-.I 
remembered  the  handsome  good-natured  fellow 
who  helped  to  amuse  her  and  her  companions. 
If  not  derogatory  to  her  distinguished  position 
as  a young  lady  of  fifteen,  it  11111st  be  confessed 
that  she  had  thought  of  him  more  than  once, 
and  Earl’s  daughters  are  but  flesh  and  blood 
after  all.  But  she  had  never  ventured  to  talk 
about  him,  and  to  this  simple  fact  may  be  at- 
tributed that  of  not  knowing  his  name.  The 
Duchess,  too,  talked  about  him  as  a person  well 
known  and  well  received,  and  for  a Christmas 
party,  with  tableaux  vivans  and  priv  ite  the- 
atricals, the  very  best  person  in  the  world. 
“ Von  should  just  sec  him  act  a lover  on  the 
stage : it’s  perfection/*  1 dare  sa\  Lady 
Evelyn  thought  it  a pity  his  talents  in  that 
line  should  he  so  wasted. 

By  the  time  the  hounds  were  out  of  the  gorse 
(alas,  for  man’s  mider  nature !)  Jack  Bul- 
strode had  forgotten  Lady  Evelyn’s  very  exist- 
ence. A short  check,  just  after  finding,  as 
they  flung  round  to  the  right,  brought  our 
hero  to  the  front,  and  from  that  moment  he 
never  left  them.  The*  pace  over  the  glass  was 
what  it  sometimes  is  with  the  X’ytchley  : to 
ride  over  them  was  impossible,  to  keep  them 
in  sight  was  as  much  as  the  best  man  could  do. 
Lord  Bosendale  himself,  whom  we  have  hitherto 
overlooked,  was  wide  of  the  hounds,  down 
wind,  on  a thoroughbred  one.  Jack  Bulstrode 
and  Sir  George  Skerringkame  were  on  the 
other  side,  within  twenty  jards  of  one  ano- 
ther, taking  their  paces  almost  in  their  stride, 
and  both  riding  their  horses  as  if  they  began 
to  feel  they  were  in  for  a good  tiling.  On  the 
inside  of  all,  on  the  lawn  side,  rode  the  hunts- 
man, and  at  intervals  Lord  Gleiiduwer  and  the 
best  men. 

“ Who's  that  ill  front,  on  tho  upper  side, 
Charles  r”  said  his  Lordship  to  the  liunt.-man, 
as  he  caught  him  at  a gate,  Mhieli  lie  sM'ung 
open,  but  which  shut  again  before  any  one 
behind  could  get  through. 

“ Can’t  say,  my  Lord.  Come  from  Coventry 
in  a fly  this  morniu’  with  Captain  \ ansittart ; 
hut  lie’s  a beggar  to  go.’ 

The  field  Mas  scattered  in  every  direction  ; 
and  those  who  persevered  nave  being  hope- 
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lessly  left  iii  every  stride.  No  elieck  of  suffi- 
cient length  occurred  to  give  the  shirkers  a 
chance.  The  country  had  been  most  uncom- 
promising in  its  severity,  and  the  gates  not 
half  so  accommodating  as  usual.  At  the 
end  of  forty-three  minutes  a large  fallow, 
in  which  was  a plough  and  a team  of  horses, 
gave  the  fox  a ghost  of  a chance. 

“Well,  Georgy,”  said  the  captain,  “have 
you  got  another  puff  in  you  ? ” 

“ Another  ten  minutes  at  this  pace,  and  I’m 
done.  Look  at  the  Earl,  looking  for  his  second 
horse.  Where’s  Glendower  ? ” added  he, 
turning  round. 

1 ‘ He  was  with  Charles ; hut  the  hounds 
have  turned  from  him  all  the  way.  Here  he 
comes,  and  a pretty  figure  he  looks.” 

“Hallo,  Glen,  what’s  the  mattor  ? You 
look  as  if  you’d  been  down.” 

“ So  I have,  and  came  up  again.  This  brute 
never  would  face  water.” 

“ What  sort  of  a bottom  was  it  then?” 
again  asked  his  friend  Georgy,  in  a sympa- 
thising tone  of  voice. 

“ Why,  d — d wet,  of  course  : what  should  it 
have  been  ? ” Lord  Glendower  did  not  mind 
falling,  but  he  hated  chaff.  Then  came  three 
or  four  more  really  good  men,  but  who  had  been 
beat  by  the  pace,  and  who  hail  pumped  their 
horses  now  in  catching  hounds  to  no  purpose. 
They  brought  a rumour  of  a farmer  with  a 
dead  four-year-old,  and  an  officer  with  a collar- 
bone out.  As  I’orter  turned  up  all  right 
at  dinner,  it  wasn’t  he.  Then  Lord  Eosen- 
dale  heard  a hallo  on  the  hill  to  his  left, 
and  away  he  went  to  ascertain  its  correctness. 
The  Master  and  Charles  seconded  his  efforts  by 
the  only  assistance  that  had  been  wanted  for 
the  hounds  during  the  run  ; and  after  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  last  five  minutes  of 
which  was  a race,  the  fox  was  pulled  down 
within  a field  of  his  point,  the  great  woods  at 
Eosendale. 

When  Jack  Bulstrode  came  down  to  dinner 
he  heard  the  run  being  discussed  in  all  parts 
of  the  room  by  the  men,  and  his  own  name 
honourably  connected  with  it.  Everybody 
was  glad  to  see  Jack  Bulstrode,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Eosendale  gave  him  a hearty  welcome. 

“ And  what  did  you  do  afterwards,”  said 
Jack  to  Sir  George  Sherringhame. 

“ Nothing  at  all.  We  waited  for  our  second 
horses,  which  came  up  with  the  ruck  in  about 
a quarter  of  an  hom*,  and  never  got  out  of 
Eosendale  Wood ; we  galloped  our  hearts 
out,  and  killed  below  the  osier-bed.  What 
became  of  you  ? ” 

‘ ‘ I had  no  second  horse  out ; so  I came 


quietly  home.”  Jack  Bulstrode  did  not  add 
that  he  had  been  playing  billiards  with  Lady 
Evelyn,  while  they  were  galloping  their  hearts 
out  in  another  direction. 

In  decent  society,  where  precedence  goes  for 
something,  of  course  the  captain  of  cavalry 
went  in  to  dinner  with  the  nobodies ; and  as 
Lady  Evelyn  was  not  yet  out,  and  only  pre- 
paring for  her  presentation  in  the  spring,  by  a 
sort  of  Christmas  laxity  of  discipline  she  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Jack  Bulstrode.  I do  not  think 
this  arrangement  gave  either  of  them  any 
great  concern. 

There  is  a cat-like  affection  for  locality  in 
the  human  species.  In  consideration  of  which 
peculiarity  Jack,  I suppose,  retained  his  seat 
at  breakfast  and  dinner  (unless  accident  as- 
signed him  occasionally  a fat,  country  woman 
in  a turban,  or  the  scraggy  daughter  of  some 
political  adherent  of  the  Eosendale  party), 
which  was  always  in  the  vicinity  of  his  school- 
room favourite.  It  was  a most  cheerful 
gathering ; the  Duchesse  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin 
condescended  to  patronise  Jack,  and  the  Due 
made  a point  of  following  him  as  near  as  he 
could,  until  a bullfinch  thicker  than  usual,  or 
a more  formidable  “bit  of  water”  sent  him, 
as  he  expressed  it,  “round by  de  gate.”  There 
was  plenty  of  music  and  dancing  to  get 
through  the  evenings,  and  Jack’s  talents  as  a 
whist-player  were  in  constant  requisition. 
As  to  Lady  Evelyn’s  sketchbook,  it  contained 
a likeness  of  herself  and  her  sister  at  Timber- 
field,  the  Earl  on  his  favourite  horse  Spring- 
gun,  charging  a post  and  rails,  and  a gentle- 
man in  attendance,  not  unlike  Jack  himself 
with  a few  modestly  obliterative  scratches  over 
the  face,  in  close  attendance. 

Open  weather  witliin  a fortnight  of  Christ- 
mas is  exceptional,  and  at  last  certain  prog- 
nostications of  Admiral  Eitzroy  and  one  Moore 
began  to  be  fulfilled.  The  air,  as  they  re- 
turned after  a rattling  gallop  in  a scent  breast- 
high,  became  crisp,  and  the  mud  in  the  roads 
was  positively  streaky ; and  in  a day  or  two, 
when  Jack’s  servant  brought  in  His  bath,  ho 
informed  his  master  that  Mr.  Segundo  wished 
to  know  whether  he  should  send  on  his  horse. 

“ Send  on,  of  course  he  must ! AVhy  not?” 

“ Please,  sir,  ho  says  there  won’t  be  no 
hunting  until  twelve  or  one  o’clock,  if  there  is 
then.  It  don’t  seem  to  give  at  all.”  So  Jack 
Bulstrode  took  another  turn  in  bed,  and  dressed 
himself  an  hour  later  in  a full  suit  of  Scotch 
Tweed. 

And  it  did  not  give  anything  but  intense  dis- 
satisfaction, either  that  day  or  the  next,  or  for 
several  days  following.  There  was  nothing  to 
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o tlono  for  it  but  indoor  amusements,  varied 
'ith  tlio  shooting  of  outlying  covers  for  tho 
eutlemon,  and  skating  on  tho  lake  for  both 
;xes.  It  was  a hard  time  for  Jack  Bulstrode ; 
ml 'like  a prudent  man,  he  tried  to  run  away 
•4m  tlie  d inger.  15ut  he  could  not  be  spared, 
[y  lady  wanted  him  for  tableaux  on  Christ- 
ens Eve,  and  my  lord  was  particularly  anxious 
nit  he  should  stay  till  tho  shooting  of  the  big 
ood  ; it  was  expected  to  bo  very  good,  and 
ic  gunning  ample  and  excellent.  So  that 
inning  away  was  out  of  the  question,  lie 
silly  had  as  much  principle  as  most  men  of 
Is  class,  and  a certain  latitude  is  given  to 
vers  and  warriors  not  accorded  to  other  men. 
Hiy,  again,  had  they  put  him  into  the  West 
allory,  where  he  almost  invariably  met  Lady 
velyn  coming  down  to  breakfast,  or  going  up 
visit  Mis#  Xettleship  p “ Her  dear  Nettle  ! ” 
she  called  her;  out  of  which  she  certainly 
as  not  plucking  the  flower  safety.  Amongst 
her  things  her  unbroken  ladyship  managed 
tumble  through  the  ice,  and  get  very  nearly 
owned.  Jack  was  there  as  usual,  and 
anaged  to  save  her;  he  didn’t  say  with  how 
ueh  difficulty.  They  neither  of  them  said 
.ything  about  it,  though  it  was  certainly 
town  to  our  dear  Nettle  and  her  ladyship’s 
lid.  They  were  both  afraid  lest  she  should 
forbidden  the  lake,  excepting  under  a full 
bort,  and  Nettle  dreaded  a wigging  for  her  in- 
tention. Terribly  compromising  all  this  to 
Earl’s  daughter,  and  a dangerous  pastimo 
Jack  Bulstrode — who  was  not  given  to  fall- 
j in  love,  but  did  most  things  with  singular 
rnestness  when  he  set  about  them.  Upon 
i'word  it  is  conduct  which  you  might  have  ex- 
cted  from  an  agricultural,  parson's  daughter 
d her  cousin  Tom  home  from  Trinity  for  his 
iristmas  vacation.  I fear  the  tableau  was 
clincher ; for  of  all  extraordinary  things  to 
■1st  upon,  Lady  Iiosendalo  first  of  all  en- 
ncod  Lady  Evelyn’s  beauty  by  turning  her 
;o  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  then  finished 
1 any  lingering  resolutions  of  Jack  Bulstrode, 
putting  him  at  her  feet  as  David  Itizzio. 
And  they  went  to  church  together  on  Christ- 
is  Day.  The  sun  was  bright,  and  sparkled 
the  glittering  icicles  by  tho  roadside — the 
;es,  laden  with  their  winter  fruits,  crackled 
tho  snow-wreaths  fell  before  its  power, 
icro  was  a sympathetic,  happiness  in  the  very 
nosphere  ; and  nature  had  clothed  herself  in 
3 white  robes  of  peace  and  good-will,  to  greet 
3 most  jofful,  tho  most  love-inspiring  of  our 
rivals.  How  glorious  is  tho  triumphant 
tg  of  the  cathedral  choir,  with  tho  pealing 
tes  of  tho  sustaining  organ  on  that  morning, 
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raising  and  eh  oring  fjfdtojring  hum  iin'ty,  uni 
giving  to  religion  it , happiest  uni  ino-J  genial 
fonn.  All  this,  or  something  li!  > it  .lack 
Bulstrodi  and  Lady  Evelyn  Carado  w pi  eom- 
pettt  d to  go  through  together,  stand  ng  -id**  by 
side  with  tlie  rest  of  the  ahnnh-go*  rs  from  the 
Eail  s guests.  Them  is  a transcen  [ ml  happi- 
ness in  praying  and  in  praising  by  the  id  of  l.er 
you  love,  though  it  be  in  a .square,  well -ear- 
pitted  little  room,  with  a well-appointed  fire- 
place,  and  secluded  IVom  vulgar  gaz  ■ by  -carlqt 
curtains;  whether  Jack  Bul-trode  it  It  it  m not, 
or  whether  you  yourself  have  done  so,  my  pa- 
tient reader,  I know  not ; if  \ on  jliav  not,  yon 
have  a foretaste  of  heaven  to  com  ■,  which  is 
worth  much  gold  and  silvei  uni  precious 
stones,  or,  losing  which,  * our  lit  h re  m -ms  to 
me  to  be  one  of  but  an  imperfect  sha  low  of 
good  things  to  come. 

But  the  frost  would  not  go;  tin;  tableaux, 
and  the  dancing,  the  good  living,  and  good 
company  kept  them  all  warm  at  Iiosendalo 
Castle,  hut  it  did  not  thaw  the  ground,  or 
bring  out  the  hounds  to  draw  the  covers  of 
the  county.  So  when  the  covers  ha  l been 
shot,  and  the  papers  had  abused  the  good  old 
Earl  for  having  killed  two  thousand  head  of 
game  in  one  week,  on  some  of  which  th  • di- 
tors’  wives  and  children,  besides  the  tenants  and 
friends  of  the  estate,  were  fattening,  the  party 
began  to  break  up  in  earnest.  Amongthcm  Jack 
Bulstrode  discovered  another  engag* Client.  Tho 
last  dinner  was  positively  eaten,  tho  last  song 
was  sung,  the  last  rubber  was  play*  d,  and  it  was 
an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Eftri's  brougham 
would  take  Jack  and  his  friend  George  sfiier- 
riagbamo  to  the  vailwav  station  in  the*  morning, 
unless  it  rained  cats  and  dogs  in  tho  night. 
How  Jack  swore  at  the  frost  in  his  sleep,  and 
yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  lie  ought  to  go. 

“ What’s  a poor  devil  with  about  a thnusind 
a year  in  a cavalry  regiment  to  do  wit  i sijch  a 
girl  as  Evelyn  Carmine  1"  Then  h<  laughed 
aloud,  savagely,  as  he  flourished  his  razor,  tit 
the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  “Ah!  it  a fellow 
had  a chance  now — a Field-Marshal's  baton  ! 
Such  things  have  been  done.  Lidia’s  the 
country.  I’ll  exchange;  hang  this  hunting 
and  nonsense.  Yes  ; and  come  ba*k  to  find 
her  married  to  some  gambling  young  beggar 
like  Georgy  Sherringhame,  who  won’t  under- 
stand her,  only  because  he’s  a baronet  with 
twenty  thousand  a year  ’1  limiting  which  In* 
discarded  all  thought  of  India,  and  giving  a 
kick  to  a half-packed  portmanteau  which  Good  . 
in  his  way , proceeded  to  finish  his  toil*  't<  . 

On  the  way  d*»wn— stairs.  as  lie  approach* -d 
a landing-place,  common  to  that  wing  ot  the 
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house,  and  branching  off  into  a double  stair- 
case, which  led  by  two  routes  circuitously  to 
the  same  place,  Jack  Bulstrode  stopped  a 
moment,  and  listened.  Yes ; true  enough, 
there  was  the  rustle  of  a silk  dress  coming 
along  the  passage,  whose  well-carpeted  floor- 
ing gave  no  echo  to  the  foot.  In  another 
moment  Lady  Evelyn  stood  before  him.  Poor 
Jack ! many  a man  has  stood  before  tempta- 
tion for  a long  time,  but  it  is  the  last  straw 
which  breaks  the  camel’s  back.  This  was  his 
last  straw. 

“Lady  Evelyn,  I’m  going.  I am  so  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  good-bye  to  you.” 

“ Glad,  Captain  Bulstrode  ? ” Lady  Evelyn’s 
smile  was  no  more  felicitous  than  his  expres- 
sion ; and  she  did  not  look  at  him.  The  long 
almond  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  the  long 
dark  lashes  swept  her  cheek,  never  full  of 
colour,  but  now  paler  than  usual.  Jack 
looked,  and  thought  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so  lovely  before.  Her  small,  well-shaped 
nose  and  long  nostril,  her  short  upper  lip  and 
rounded  mouth  and  chin,  and  the  budding 
dimples  of  childhood,  which  had  not  yet  given 
way  to  the  smoother  charms  of  w'omanliood, 
broke  down  his  strong  resolve,  and  he  stam- 
mered out,  “Glad — glad?  Oh,  no!  if  you 
only  knew  how  sorry  I am — how  I have 
struggled;  but  Evelyn,”  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
took  her  passive  hand  in  his,  and  looked  into 
her  face.  The  long  soft  eyes  looked  up  ; they 
wore  full  of  tears,  and  as  ho  drew  her  nearer 
to  him,  and  kissed  her  forehead,  one,  only  one 
large  drop  descended  and  fell  from  her  lashes 
to  her  cheek. 

I suppose  nobody  can  imagine  what  fol- 
lowed ! 

Jack  Bulstrode  went  away,  and  made  no 
sign;  and  the  Lady  Evelyn  returned  to  her 
own  place  with  Nettleship,  till  the  spring;  but 
they  all  agreed,  the  little  French  Hue  and  his 
English  Duehesse,  even  Lady  Margaret,  who 
was  as  stupidly  proper  as  everybody  ought  to 
be,  that  there  never  had  been  so  happy  a 
Christinas,  notwithstanding  the  frost,  at  Ro- 
sondale  before.  The  Earl  grew  reconciled  to 
it,  and  Lord  Glendower  abused  nothing  but 
the  weather. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  Juno.  Lord  Thistle- 
downe  lounged  over  the  rails  at  one  p.m.  in 
Rotten  Row.  At  that  moment  he  was  think- 
ing whether  he  should  offer  himself  and  his 
estates  to  the  new  beauty  of  the  season.  Of 
acceptance  he  had  not  much  doubt.  Had- he 
not  a large  rent-roll,  unencumbered  ? was  he 

not  heir  to  a dukedom,  and  M.P.  for shire? 

and  had  he  not  met  with  the  most  flattering 


encouragement  from  Lady  Rosendale  and  the 
Earl  ? He  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  refurnish  the  house  in  Belgravia, 
and  whether  he  hadn’t  better  wait  one  more 
winter  ; Lady  Evelyn  was  so  very  young'! 

The  bearer  of  good  news  is  proverbially 
welcome  ; and  Charlie  Raikos,  of  the  Foreign 
Oifice,  a large  contributor  to  the  miscellaneous 
column  of  the  JJ§de  Park  Hu  (/hear,  was  always 
“well  posted”  in  the  fashionable  “on  dits” 
of  the  day. 

“Here’s  a go,”  said  that  young  gentleman, 
full  of  the  vulgarcst  animal  spirits,  and  slap- 
ping Thistledowne  on  the  back ; “here’s  a 
go.  They  say  old  Rosendale’s  doocedly  cut 
up.  Jack  Bulstrode  has  run  away  with  Lady 
Evelyn  Oaradoc.”  Lord  Thistledowne  became 
green  with  emotion.  “ They  wanted  to  many 
her  to  some  infernal  swell — some  fellow  like 
you,  I should  think — and  she  wouldn’t  have  it, 
kicked  over  the  traces,  you  know,  and  so 
forth ; and,  by  Jove,  they’re  off;  ran  away 
from  Mrs.  Mashtub’s  ball  last  night,  and  were 
married  this  morning ; penitential  letter  of 
course,  and  so  forth.  But  there’s  a deuce  of 
a shine,  I can  tell  you.  Glendower  \s  furious.” 

“Jack  Bulstrode?”  said  Thistledowne, 
gloomily ; not  quite  able  to  realise  the  situa- 
tion, but  recovering  himself  by  slow  degrees. 

“Yes;  Jack  was  there  last  Christmas.  They 
say  he  wrote  to  the  Earl,  but  the  Earl  wouldn’t 
have  it  at  any  price  ; of  course  he  wouldn’t. 
They  thought  it  was  all  over  ; but  it  wasn’t.” 

“ And  what’s  to  be  done  now?”  inquired  the 
other,  recovering  his  tone. 

“ Bleed  old  Rosendale,  I should  think — lie’s 
in  a state  of  collapse — and  then  provide  for 
Jack  with  a good  staff  appointment : or  make 
a swell  of  him  somehow.  That’s  what  I should 
do,  if  I was  the  Earl.” 

There’s  more  sense  in  Charlie  Raikes’s  last 
remark  than  might  have  been  expected  : how- 
ever, they  did  neither. 

They  did  not  bleed  Lord  Rosendale,  for  he 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  it ; nor  did  they  yet 
provide  handsomely  for  Jack  and  his  runaway 
beauty. 

Lord  Rosendale’s  characteristic  was  family 
pride.  It  was  not  enough  that  Jack  Bulstrode 
was  a gentleman ; he  was  a gentleman  of  no 
position,  and  could  only  detract  from  the 
family  dignity.  The  blow  was  a very  severe 
one  to  him.  He  was  invisible  for  some  days, 
and  the  family  left  town  immediately.  He  had 
been  applied  to  by  J ack  to  be  allowed  to  ad- 
dress his  daughter : then  had  followed  a letter 
as  cold,  as  civil,  as  decisive,  as  the  occasion 
required : and  the  affair  had  been  dismissed  as 
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line  days’  wonder.  As  to  Lady  Evelyn’s 
lings,  slio  was  of  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  opinion, 
lat  had  she  to  do  with  such  unbecoming 
ngs  as  feelings  ? Shi;  was  to  bo  reserved  tor 
otter  fate.  Then  they  came  to  town.  Jack 
l become  a lounger  at  the  opera,  a stop-gap 
the  stairs  and  in  the  doors  of  great  houses 
distant  at  dejeuners,  Chiswick  fetes,  horti- 
tural  mootings,  and  the  Row.  It  was  thought 
irahle  to  oiul  all  question  hy  the  substitu- 
i of  Lord  Thistledowne.  Lady  Rosendalo 
s not  a cruel  woman  : both  her  other  daugh- 
. had  married  for  her,  at  least  Lady  Mar- 
et  was  about  to  do  so,  and  why  should 
dyn  be  more  particular.  Nettleship  ought 
ook  after  the  girl  . but  Nettloship’s  reign 
over  after  the  first  drawing-room.  And 
we  have  seen  the  end  of  it. 
verybody  abused  Jack,  excepting  his  army 
ids,  who  thought  it  a noble  precedent.  It 
wrong  certainly,  but  Jack  had  lived  in 
3ty  where  so  little  obloquy  attached  to 
ling  a neighbour's  wife,  that  he  did  not 
k much  of  his  neighbour's  daughter.  Be- 
, what  could  it  signify  ? Lady  Evelyn 
d bread  and  cheese,  and  a pony  phaeton  of 
own,  and  looking  after  the  butcher’s  bills, 
counting  the  things  for  the  laundress  ; and 
e all,  she  dearly  loved  Jack  himself,  so 
fc  could  it  signify  to  anybody, 
it  there  were  moments  when  they  felt  that 
had  done  wrong.  Jack  wished  to  see  his 
in  the  society  from  winch  he  had  taken 
and  surrounded  by  luxuries,  as  well  as 
brts.  Lady  Evelyn  longed  for  a father’s 
veness  and  a mother’s  blessing;  and 
•ngh  she  took  care  never  to  let  her  hus- 
see  the  affects  of  her  regrets,  she  could 
help  mingling  a tear  sometimes  with  her 
ses,  which  tohl  him  the  truth.  Every 
■had  been  returned.  Every  attempt  at  fo- 
liation had  been  stamped  out.  They  heard 
friends  (everybody  has  some  friends)  that 
names  were  forbidden  in  the  presence  of 
3arl.  “ Mamma,  dear,  will  forgive  us 
day,  but  I'm  afraid  of  papa.  I wonder 
her  Frank  ever  thinks  about  us  in  India?” 
ink  did  tlnnk  about  his  favourite  sister, 
lis  beau  ideal  of  a hero,  many  a time,  in 
uard-room,  or  on  outpost  duty  ; and  now 
lis  leave  had  come  was  hurrying  home  to 
x share  in  their  proceedings, 
time  went  on.  Jack  Bulstrodo  and  his 
lived  in  a pretty  cottage,  which  ho  had 
died  extravagantly,  and  which  he  allowed 
deficient  in  no  luxury  whatever  lie 
two  or  three  horses,  and  a pony  phaeton 
udy  Evelyn ; and  ho  made  her  as  happy 


mi  tile  day  was  long,  'lb,  y went  out,  and  they 
received,  but  tin,  luxuries  at  tin*  r,  pectablo 
squirearchy  and  ecclesiastics,  who  formed  tlnir 
visiting  circle,  w, to  not  the  fchseaurics  ot  Ro- 
Sendalo  Castle  or  tho  houses!  of  which  tliev  had 
the  titln'c  before.  Jack  felt  he  was  tabooed 
by  all  who  would  stand  well  with  tin  Rosen- 
dales  ; and  a married  man  with  lmt  a tlnm-and 
a-year  must  confine  his  visits  at  gi  at  houses 
within  very  moderate  limits. 

And  now  i hristuun  was  routing  again  ; as 
Indore,  it  was  a bright,  cheerful  - looking 
( hristmas,  and  Jack's  horses  w<  •,>  once  more 
eating  their  heads  oil',  and  it  was  ;i  more  serious 
business  than  before.  Then,  too,  ('hristmas 
has,  for  the  poor  and  needy  ,,f  high  •-* ,ci* •< \ a 
very  black  and  dingy  side.  fine,  iwi'ul  hills  1 
lie  had  never  felt  uncomfortable  ibmit  tlwm 
as  a bachelor;  and  no  nonet  wash,  married 
than  people  positively  < perted  to  bo  paid. 
The  more  economical  he  pretended  to  lie  the 
more  anxious  were  tin,  people  tor  tin  it  money. 
So  he  gave  them  sumo  more  prdet  s and  that 
satisfied  them. 

But  his  wife — that  was  tin-  trouble.  As  the 
anniversary  of  her  great  happiness  canto  round, 
she  began  to  look  ill,  and  worn,  if  not  nu - 
happy.  And  she  had  another  natural  cause 
for  anxiety,  and  so  had  he.  “ Jack,  dear,  let 
us  try  once  more.  Write  tit  mamma.  >ho 
liked  you,  and  she  never  was  unkind.  Don't 
let  Christmas  go  over.  I think  even  papa 
would  scarcely  like  that,  lie  always  came  to 
my  room  with  a little  present  on  Christmas 
Day.  I wonder  who’ll  sleep  in  our  rooms  this 
time?”  and  then  she  began  to  cry.  To  com- 
fort her  he  promised  to  try  once  more  ; so  t us 
time  he  wrote  to  M|  Lady . 

And  then  came  an  answer.  It  wa~  kinder 
and  more  conciliatory.  The  Karl  was  -till  im- 
placable ; hut  the  Duchesse  w is  there,  and 
Jack  knew  he  had  a friend  at  court.  And 
then  there  came  a box — a large  box  ; it  con- 
tained handsome  presents  for  Evelyn — Christ- 
inas presents,  and  some  curious  little  articles 
which  no  one  at  present  in  the  cottage  could 
well  make  use  of.  They  might  he  useful  in 
three  or  four  months'  time.  Yud  then  there 
was  a good-natured  letter  from  the  I bu  hosse, 
and  some  kind  messages  from  Lady  Mirgaret. 
But  it  was  silent  about  tin*  Earl,  and  L leu- 
dower  was  out  of  the  question  altogether. 

But  Christmas  kept,  advancing,  and  they 
were  no  nearer  tho  happy  meeting  than  her, - 
to lore. 

Jack  and  his  wife  were  at  luncheon  about 
three  days  before  the  festival  which  ought  to 
bring  together  all  hearts,  when  a carriage  from 
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the  railway  drove  up  to  the  cottage,  and  a 
handsome  young  follow  stepped  out  and  made 
his  way  through  the  garden.  Frank  Caradoe 
had  returned,  and  having  announced  to  his 
mother  his  resolution  of  going  to  see  his  sister, 
the  feeble  opposition  which  was  offered  to  his 
wishes  was  easily  broken  down.  He  had  men- 
tioned their  names  before  his  father,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  they  had  been  listened  to  with- 
out an  outbr  ak.  So  Frank  Caradoe  started 
on  his  mission,  and  one  of  the  family  had  at 
last  made  his  way  to  the  forbidden  home. 

Years  had  passed  since  they  had  met.  The 
boy  had  become  a tried  and  stalwart  soldier. 
There  was  the  same  light  heart,  the  same  open 
hand  ; but  they  had  been  tempered  by  trial  and 
cheeked  by  experience. 

“ Evelyn,  you'll  come  with  me  ? ” 

“ And  leave  my  husband  ? Never,  Frank. 
His  people  shall  be  my  people.  We  go  toge- 
ther to  Eosendale,  or  not  at  all." 

“ Then  you  will  both  come  : " 

“ Have  you  come  here.  Frank,"  said  Jack 
Ihilstrode,  “ with  an  invitation  from  your 
father?  I can  be  an  unwelcome  guest  in  no 
man’;'  house." 

“ No,  Jack.  I know  that  well  enough  ; but 
you  must  sacrifice  something  to  an  old  man’s 
pride.” 

“ I have  mine.” 

“ Yes;  but  no  man  has  trampled  upon  it, 
or  you  would  be  the  first  to  resent  it.  Come, 
Jack,  you  owe  my  father  something.  Let  the 
first  Christmas  I have  passed  among  them  for 
some  years  be  a happy  one.  Don’t  let  us  have 
to  say  that  we  threw  away  a chance.  Christ- 
mas comes  but  once  a year." 

Jack  knew  he  had  done  wrong,  and  con- 
science makes  cowards  of  us  all.  Then  he 
looked  at  Lady  Evelyn's  face,  and  remembered 
the  first  tear  he  had  seen  upon  it.  It  was  not 
quite  a year  ago.  They  flowed  now  fast 
enough,  and  some  bitterness  was  mixed  with 
them,  though  she  sat  with  her  hand  locked  in 
his,  as  if  nothing  should  part  them. 

“ I'll  return  with  you,  Frank,  and  ask  his 
pardon.  I've  done  him  a grievous  wrong  ; for 
now  I know  the  treasure  I stole  from  him.” 

ts  . they  went  on  the  morrow,  and  at  night- 
fall they  reached  the  village  in  whose  church 
they  had  prayed  together;  and  there  they 
ct  oped. 

Lady  Itosendale  was  in  her  private  room  on 
Christmas  Eve.  She  bore  her  sorrow  nobly, 
and  she  had  had  something  to  bear,  for  Coun- 
tf  -ses  can  feel,  though  the  world  does  some- 
thing to  harden  while  it  polishes  them. 

■ Frank,”  said  the  lady ; and  he  stopped 


upon  the  threshold.  “You  have  seen  her? 
Poor  child,  what  would  I give  if  she  were  hero. 
If  you  had  waited  but  one  day,  your  father 
would  have  written  by  you.  He  sent  a letter 
last  night.  Can  they  get  here  by  Christmas 
Day  r Surely  they  will  lose  no  time  L” 

Frank  walked  into  the  stable -yard  ami 
ordered  a brougham.  “ To  the  ‘ Glendower 
Arms,’  quick.”  The  bright  sun  was  still 
shining  on  the  snow-clad  branches,  as  though 
it  had  never  ceased  to  shine,  and  as  they  drove 
back  through  the  crisp  atmosphere,  and  watched, 
the  snow-wreaths  once  more  falling  before  it, 
they  knew  that  their  hearts  were  light  once 
more,  like  the  sun,  but  that,  like  it,  they  had 
been  clouded  for  a season. 

Lord  Eosendale  was  in  his  study  when  Frank 
arrived. 

“ Mwdear  father,  am  I intruding  ? ” 

“ My  boy,  you  never  gave  me  a moment’s 
unhappiness  in  your  life  ; ever  welcome,  Frank, 
ever  welcome.” 

“ Shall  this  be  a happy  Christmas?  Will 
yott  make  it  so  to  me  ? ” 

Lord  Eosendale  looked  at  his  son,  and 
sighed  a little  heavily.  “ I have  written. 
Frank.”  It  had  evidently  been  a trial  to 
him,  but  the  Earl  was  a gentleman  and  a 
Christian. 

“ And  have  you  forgiven  them,  sir — really, 
truly  ? Oh,  how  good ! ” 

“ As  I hope  to  be  forgiven.” 

The  door  had  not  been  closed.  At  that  mo- 
ment a loud  sob  broke  in  upon  the  solemnity 
of  the  old  man’s  speech  ; the  door  opened,  and 
in  another  instant  Lady  Evelyn  was  in  his 
arms.  Earls  are  not  given  to  the  display  of 
emotion,  but  as  he  pasped  Ids  daughter  tighter 
and  tighter,  he  still  found  a hand  to  hedd  out 
to  Jack  Bulstrode,  as  he  said,  “ Go  away  now, 
my  good  fellow  ; go  to  my  lady.  It  will  be  all 
peace  and  good  will  to-morrow ; let  it  bo  so 
now  and  for  evermore.” 

Charles  Clarke. 


WHAT  I DREAMT  ON  NEW 
YEAR'S  EYE. 

Dear  me,  dear  me  ! Another  year  is  gone, 
and  I am  not  married  ! 

This  time  last  year  I made  a vow  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  obtain  a husband — I have 
kept  my  vow,  I hace  done  all  in  my  power  to 
enter  the  niatrimoni  d state,  but  I have  failed. 

In  vain  have  I worn  new  dresses,  loves  of 
bonnets  and  hats,  becoming  veils,  tight  glove?, 
and  tighter  boots — in  vain  have  I purchased 
a chignon,  a coronet,  and  a pair  of  flowing 
curls — in  vain  have  I spent  hours  and  hours 
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u my  toilet  : my  money  and  my  time  have 
eon  thrown  away — 3G5  days  havo  come  and 
dug,  and  I am  still  single  ! 

What  shall  I do  l What  plan  is  likely  to 
3 successful  ? 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  I am  not  so 
)ung  as  I onco  was — I'm  nearly  thirty- five  ! 
ut  that  fact  is  not  generally  known  ; I flatter 
yself  I don’t  look  more  than  twenty-nine  or 
irty,  at  the  most — that  is  to  say,  when  I have 
ken  pains  with  myself.  There  is  a saying, 
Beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most,”  but 
lon’t  believe  in  it — it’s  all  nonsense.  Oh  dear ! 
n getting  sleepy  ; but  1 don’t  iutend  to  go 
sleep  till  i.  have  fixed  upon  some  new  plan 
r inducing  the  men  to  propose  ; I must  keep 
hake  for  the  present — yes — for 


i rs 


What’s  that  noise  ? Where  am  I going  ? 
is  carrying  me  through  the  frosty  air  ? 
cold  it  is.  How  bright  the  moon  and 
are  ! I am  in  a gloomy  room — a bed, 
clog  with  black,  is  in  the  corner  ; I am  placed 
chair  by  the  bedside,  the  curtains  are 
ilrawn,  and  a very  old  man  is  disclosed  to 
view  ; his  long  white  hair  streams  over 
pillow,  there  is  no  colour  in  his  wrinkled 
his  breath  is  feeble, — the  old  man  is  dying ! 
is  looking  at  me  with  an  expression  of  scorn, 
a satirical  smile  is  on  his  lips. 

1 What ! not  married  yet  ? ” lie  says.  “ Still 
tie  ? Still  on  your  preferment  ? I am  the 
Year  ; when  I was  born,  365  days  ago, 
made  a vow  that,  ere  the  time  came  for 
to  die,  you  would  no  longer  be  living  in 
{le-blessedness ; one  hour  alone  remains  of 
life,  and  your  vow  is  unfulfilled.  How  is 
Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  tried  every 
i us  in  your  power  to  obtain  a husband  ? ” 
endeavour  to  speak,  but  my  tongue  refuses 
bey  my  desire  ; I cannot  stir — my  strength 
me. 

he  Old  Year  laughs  mockingly.  “What! 
nswer?  No  excuse  ? Well,  well,  I must 
in  those  who  wilt  speak  for  you,  and  tell 
the  true  reasons  for  your  repeated  matri- 
i ial  failures.  Winter  ! Father  Winter  ! ” 
rush  of  cold  air  fills  the  room,  and  suow- 
j js  fall  thick  and  fast,  as  a hale  old  man 
bars  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ; he  is  clad  in 
tiering  white  garment,  a chaplet  of  holly 
mistletoe  is  on  his  hoary  head,  and  icicles 
utermiugled  with  his  beard. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  what  is  your  opinion 
is  lady  I ” says  the  Old  Year,  pointing  his 
at  me.  “ Why  did  she  not  obtaiu  a hus- 
I.  during  your  reign  over  the  earth  ? ” 
ithout  a moment's  pause  a shrill  voice 
|.ims,  “Because  she  bestowed  all  her  time 
(attention  on  her  vutivanl  appearance,  in 


total  forgetfulness  of  inward  worth,”  and  the 
hoary-headed  man  has  disappeared  as  quickly 
as  he  came,  the  snow-flakes  cease  to  fall,  and 
the  air  is  no  longer  cold.  Again  a mocking 
laugh  issues  from  the  lips  of  the  occupant  of 
the  bed,  and  again  he  calls  aloud. 

H Spring  ! come  hither,  thou  beautiful,  but 
treacherous  maiden.” 

A piercing  wind  passes  through  the  room, 
followed  by  a cloud  of  dust.,  and  then  a lovely 
girl  glides  before  me,  arrayed  in  a bright  green 
robe  adorned  with  clusters  of  violets  and  snow- 
drops ; traces  of  tears  are  on  her  cheeks,  but 
smiles  play  round  her  mouth  ; in  her  hand  is  a 
spray  of  hawthorn,  and  a girdle,  resembling  a 
rainbow  in  colours,  encircles  her  waist. 

“ This  lady  has  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of 
thirty-five,  and,  in  spite  of  her  anxiety  to 
become  a wife,  she  is  still  single,”  observes  the 
Old  Year,  with  a malicious  glance  at  me.  “ Can 
you  give  her  any  advice  on  the  subject,  lovely 
maiden  ? — any  Lints  respecting  her  future  be- 
haviour ? ” 

“ It  does  not  always  answer  to  hang  out 
false  colours,”  is  the  ready  reply.  “Deceit, 
vanity,  and  frivolity  are  not  the  most  at- 
tractive qualities  in  the  world,  neither  are  they 
calculated  to  produce  happiness  iu  the  state 
matrimonial,”  and,  with  a graceful  inclination 
of  her  head,  the  beautiful  girl  retreats  ; the 
wind  blows  no  longer,  and  the  cloud  of  dust  is 
dispersed. 

“ Worse  and  worse,”  murmurs  the  Old  Year. 
“Small  wonder  is  it  that  you  have  been  unable 
to  keep  your  vow— but  I must  not  delay. 
Summer,  art  thou  near  ? ” 

A blaze  of  suulight  almost  dazzles  me  ; the 
heat  is  intense  ; I feel  faint  and  sick,  but  I 
cannot  move  nor  speak. 

A lady,  iu  the  meridian  of  life,  is  standing 
by  the  bedside  ; her  dress  is  a celestial  blue, 
adorned  with  festoons  of  the  gayest  flowers, 
which  fill  the  air  with  their  sweet  perfume  ; 
her  golden  hair  falls  about  her  like  a veil,  and 
is  occasionally  the  resting-place  for  some  of  the 
numerous  butterflies  which  hover  around. 

“ Fair  dame,  what  obstacles  beset  the  path 
of  this  aspirant  to  matrimony  ? ” demands  my 
tormentor,  in  a tone  of  mock  solemnity.  “ The 
chief  object  of  her  life  is  to  change  her  name, 
but  ‘ nobody  comes  to  woo.  ’ Surely  hers  is  a 
hard  fate  ? ” 

“A  hard  fate?"  repeats  the  la  A*,  “say 
rather,  a just  recompense,  a natural  conse- 
quence. W ho.  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
choose  a gaudy,  flaunting,  artificial  flower,  in 
preference  to  a blushing  rose  or  modest  lily  ? 
Is  not  the  smallest  real  pearl  of  greater  value 
than  the  largest  false  diamond  ? ho  would 
desire  to  wed  a wife  whose  attractions  were 
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owing  to  the  arts  of  a skilful  toilet,  and  who 
considered  fashion  and  personal  appearance  of 
more  importance  than  aught  beside  ? Ileal 
beauty  is  only  ‘ skin  deep  : 5 what,  then,  shall 
be  said  of  that  which  is  feigned  ? I have  done. 
Fare-ye-well ! ” and  the  lady  and  the  sunshine 
are  gone  in  a moifcnt.  • • 

“There  is  one  more  witness  against 


you,”  says  <|he  -departing  Year  in  a feebler 
voice.* Aftmly' -.#iie  more-:  my  minutes  are 
cu^enla?'"  aery 


er(jU7  aery  breath  is*  failing  fast.  Au- 
*^>me  quickly,  or  it  will  be — too  late.” 
lear  a rustling  sound,  dead  leaves  are 


falling  on  every  side,  and  in  the  midst  is  a i vivid  impression  it<has  left  on  my  mind!  I 


middle-aged  man,  attired  in  a^suit  of  reddish- 


brown,  and  holding  a badtet  of  the  choicq&frj  my  conduct  has  really  been  despicable  and 

~m  foolish  ? 

I have  a great  mind  to  alter  my  behaviour 
for  this  one  year,  ano^then,  if  the  different  me- 


fruit  in  his  hand. 

“ Tell  me,”  gasps  the  Expiring  Year,  “why 
the  hand  of — of  this  lady — was  not  sought  in 
— in  marriage — during  your  lifetime.  Quick! 

I shall  soon — be  gone — soon — soon  ! ” 

“There  are  many  men  in  the  world  who 
care  little  or  nothing  for  beauty,”  is  the  im- 
mediate answer,  “and  who  would  gladly  wed  a ^ 
Wife  of  plain  and  unprepossessing  appearance, 
if  she  were  honest,  true  hearted,  arable,  and 
loving  : there  are  also  many  men  vino  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  select  a bride  on  account 
of  her  outward  charms  ; but  there  are  few — 
very  few  who  would  knowingly  bestow  their 
name  on  one  whose  chief  desire  and  aim  were  to 
appear  what  she  was  not,  and  who  was  eager 
to  become  a wife,  not  from  any  feeling  of  love 
or  hopes  of  domestic  happiness,  but  for  the  mere 
sake  of  being  called  ‘ a married  woman.  ’ ” 

“ True,  too  true,”  gasrs  the  poor  Old  Year, 
again  fixii'g  his'  glazing  eyes  on  mine  ; and  as 
he  speaks,  be.^mdeavours  to  lift  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  wkcre  the  death  damps  are  ga- 
thering fast/  “ Yob  hear — what  they  have 
said — my  faithful  Seasons.  Take  my — dying 
advice.  Cast  off  all  deceit — cultivate  your 
heart — instead  of  your — person.  You  have 
tried  the  one  plan — and  it — has  failed0;  try 
the  other.  Who  can  ti  ll  what — the  result  may 
be  ? And  now  farewell — the  end  is  at  hand — 
ere  another  minute  is — past — my  successor 
will  pc-  porn.  Fare — well ! fare — well ! ” 


The  trembling  accents  fu^hl^ly  cease ; the 
loud  striking  of  a clock  fallS^qn  my  ear  ; the 
death-chamber  of  the  Old  Year  fsd^i  away,  and 
I awake. 

I start  up  in  bed  ; I am  bewMW^d,  and 
half-frightened  ; I almost  expect  the 

black-draperied  bed  and  the  dying  dMffc^n. 
Hark  ! the  clock  is  really  striking  ; n‘ow  so'14 
it  sounds  ! 1 glance  eagerly  at  my  watch, 
perceive  that  tfie  Old  Yearns  gone — gone  f3 
ever  ! The  new  year  is  begun ! 


What  a strange  dream  I have  had  ! what  a 


wonder  if  I have  been  to  blame,  after  all  ? — if* 


thodij^hould  not  succeed,  I must  think  of 
something  else  ; at  any  rate,  it  is  worth  a trial. 
I wil?  try — yes,  I wi/l ! 


It  is  New  Year’s  Eve  once  more  ! 

I am  sitting  by  the  fire,  waiting  for  my 
husband — yes,  my  husband  ! 

For  1 am  no  longer  “ on  my  preferment ;”  I 
have  been  married  these  six  months,  and' I 
never  was  so  really  happy  in  all  my  life.  And 
all  my  happiness  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
dream  which  I had  this  time  last  year.  I 
shall  always  believe  in  dreams  for  the  future, 
and  advise  other  people  to  do  the  ,!’.me.i 
It  was  a very  great  trial  to  me  -it  first,  to 
assume  another  character — or  rather,  to  give 
up  assuming  a wrong  character.  It  required  a 
vast  amount  of  determination  to  bid  adieu  to 
my  juvenile  attire,  iffy  false  hair,  my  box  of 
rouge,  and  “ such  like  things  ; ” but  I was 
resolved  to  persevere,  and  my  perseverance  has 
met  with  an  ample  reward.  I have  now  a 
happy  home  of  my  own,  servants  and  carriages 
at  my  command  ; and  last,  but  not  least,  I 
have  a kind  and  loving  husband,  whom  I con- 
sider as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  one  to  be.  ..  ^ 

A.  CV  W. 
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The  next  Number  of*  Once  A Week”  will  he  the  First  of  the  NEW  SEBTES,  and  will 
contain  the  commencement  of  a NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  “ Maxwell  Drewitt, 

“ George  Geithf  etc.,  Ac.,  entitled  “The  Bace  FOR  Weaeih.” 
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